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dioecious  ;  when  there  is  only  one  individual, 
the  terms  used  are  hermaphrodite,  andro- 
gynous, or  monoecious.  Non-sexual,  agamic, 
or  asexual  reproduction  is  by  gemmation  and 
fission,  by  internal  gemmation,  by  alterna- 
tion of  generations,  or  by  parthenogenesis 
(q.v.).  In  plants  also  there  is  a  sexual  and 
an  asexual  reproduction.  The  former  is  by 
germ  cells  or  oospheres,  the  latter  by  spores, 
gemmae,  bulbils,  conidia,  buds,  gouidia,  &c. 

8.  That  which  is  reproduced,  revived,  or 
presented  anew  :  as,  The  play  is  not  new  but 

•  reproduction. 

f  Reproduction  of  parts :  [REGENERATION]. 

re-pro-duc'-tlve,  re-pro-duc'-tor-jf,  a. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  productive,  productory 
(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with  re- 
production ;  tendiug  or  having  the  power  to 
reproduce:  as,  the  reproductive  organs,  the 
reproductive  system. 

reproductive  cells, ».  pi. 
Sot.  :  Cells  which  aid  in  the  process  of  re- 
production.   They  may  be  sexual  or  asexual. 

reproductive  faculty,  *. 

Itetaph. :  (See  extract). 

"  This  Rtproductift  Faculty  It  governed  by  the  l»wi 
which  regulate  the  succession  of  our  thoughts.  .  .  . 
If  these  laws  are  allowed  to  operate  without  the  inter- 
rention  of  the  will,  this  faculty  may  be  called  Sugges- 
tion, or  Spontaneous  Suggestion ;  whereas,  if  applied 
under  the  influence  of  the  will,  It  will  properly  obtain 
the  iiame  of  Reminiscence  or  Recollection."— Hamil- 
ton :  Jtetaphftict  (ed.  Jfonttl),  ii.  12. 

•  re  pro-miss  -Ion  (ss  as  sh),  *  re-pro- 
mys-si-oun,  *.     [Lat.  repromissio.]    A  re- 
newed promise. 

"  And  he  blesside  this  Abraham  which  Jiadde  r«- 
promystioutu.'—  trie/iff' :  fbremtvii. 

•  re-prd-miil'-Kate,  v.t.   [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
promulgate  (q.v.).]     To  promulgate  or  publish 
again ;  to  repnblish. 

re-pro-miil  ga'-tio-i,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  promulgation  (Q.V.).]  The  act  of  repro- 
mulgating ;  a  second  or  renewed  promulgation. 

r8-proof ',  *  re-preef,  *  re-prefe,  *  re- 
prlef,  *  re-pro«f ,  *  re-prof,  *  re-proof; 

*  re-prove,  *.    [REPROVE,  ».] 

L  An  expression  of  blame  or  censure  ad- 
dressed to  a  person ;  blame  spoken  to  the 
face ;  censure,  reprehension,  chiding,  repri- 
mand, blame,  admonition  for  a  fault. 

••  A  fool  dnplseth  his  father's  instruction,  but  h« 
that  regardetn  reproof  is  prudent."-  Praverbt  xv.  5. 

*  2.  Confutation,  refutation,  disproof. 

"  In  th»  reproof  of  this  lies  the  Jest." 

Shakttp. :  1  Henrj/  /r..  ii.  «. 

*3.  Contradiction. 

"  Tour  rtproof  is  something  too  round." 

SkaJcetp. :  Hmry  r.,  IT.  L 

*  4.  Reproach,  blame. 

•  rS-prov'-a-ble,    *  re-prove-a-ble,    o. 

[Eng.  reprov(e);  -able.}  Deserving  of  reproof 
or  reprehension ;  worthy  to  be  reproved ; 
blamable,  blameworthy,  censurable. 

"  Their  unconcemedfiess  for  religion  and  the  things 
of  Oud.  might  be  the  leu  rwproneaW*."— Sharp :  Str- 
tnoni,  roL  1..  ser.  10. 

•  rS-proV-a-ble-nSss, ».    [Eng.  reprovdble  ; 
-ness.]    The"  quality  or  state  of  being  reprov- 
able ;  blame  worthiness. 

•  rS-prov'-a-bly,  adv.       [Eng.  reprovab(le) ; 
-ly.]    In  a  reprovable  or  blameworthy  manner ; 
so  as  to  deserve  reproof. 

* rS-pr&v'-al,  ».  [Eng.  reprove);  -&•]  The 
met  of  reproving  ;  reproof,  admonition. 

"  In  making  any  small  reprmal  sweet." 

Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  ill 

rS-prdye',  *  re-preve,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  reprover 
(Fr.  rtprouver),  from  Lat.  rejnvbo  =  to  dis- 
approve, to  condemn  :  re-  =  again,  and  probo 
to  test,  to  prove.]  [REPROBATE,  a.] 

1.  To  rebuke  to  the  face  ;  to  charge  with  a 
fault ;  to  chide,  to  blame,  to  censure,  to 
reprehend.  (Genesis  xxi.  25.) 

*  2.  To  convict ;  to  convince,  as  of  a  fault. 
"When  he  (the  Comforter]  Is  come,  he  will  rtprore 

the  world  of  tm."—Jaltn  xvi.  s. 

3.  To  express  disapproval  of. 

"  He  neyther  reproved  the  ordinannoe  of  John, 
neyther  condemned  the  fastinges  of  other  men."— 
Udal:  Matthmoi*. 

4.  To  serve  to  admonish  ;  to  act  as  a  re- 
proof to. 

*  5.  To  refute,  to  disprove. 

"  RtpraM  my  allegation  If  yon  can." 

Skakttp.  :  t  Jfenry  r/.,  1U.  1. 


*  re-prove,  *.    [REPROOF.] 

rS-proV-er,  *.  [Eng.  reprov(e);  -#r.]  One 
who  reproves ;  one  who  or  that  which  blames 
or  finds  fault. 

"  In  the  numerous  tribe  of  polite  rices,  there  are 
still  sums  higher  in  the  fashion  than  others,  and 
therefore  capable  of  a  livelier  defence,  and  deserving 
of  a  stronger  ridicule  on  the  rtprofir." — Wjrburion  : 
World,  TO!  x.,  Mr.  31 

re-proV-Ing,  pr,  par.  or  «.    (REPROVE,  v.] 

g-l^',  adv.    [Eng.  reproving;  -ly.] 
In  a  reproving  manner ;  with  reproofs. 

re-prune',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  prune,  v. 
(q.v.).J  To  prune  again  or  anew.  (Lit.  tt  fig.) 

"  R'prunr  apricots  and  peaches,  saving  as  many  of 
the  young  likeliest  shooUas  are  well  placed."— Evelyn : 
KaJtndar  ;  July 

*  rep'-sfl-ver,  ».    [Eng.  reap,  and  silver.] 

Feudal  Law:  Money  paid  by  servile  tenants 
to  their  lord,  to  be  quit  of  the  service  of  reap- 
ing his  corn  or  grain. 

rep' -taut,  a.  [Lat.  reptans,  pr.  par.  otrepto  = 
to  creep.] 

1.  Bot. :  Creeping  and  rooting. 

2.  Zool. :  Creeping,  crawling,  reptatory. 

*  rSp-ta'-tion,  ».    [Lat  reptatio,  from  repta- 
tum,  sup.  of  repto  =  to  creep  ;  Pr.  reptation.] 
The  act  of  creeping  or  crawling,  as  serpents 
and  other  Reptilia. 

"  Reptation  [is)  a  mode  of  progression  by  advancing 
successively  part*  of  the  trunk  which  occupy  the 
place  of  the  anterior  parts  which  are  carried  forwards, 
as  lu  serpents.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  slow 
progression  of  those  animals  whose  extremities  are  so 
short  that  the  body  touches  the  ground."— Own.  in 
Brand*  4  Cox. 

rSp'-ta-tor-y",  o.    [REPTATION.] 

Zool. :  Creeping,  crawling,  reptant. 

rep -tile,  o.  &  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  reptilem, 
accus.  of  reptilis  =  crawling,  from  reptus,  pa. 
par.  of  repo  =  to  creep  (q.v.) ;  8p.  reptil ;  It*L 
rettile.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Creeping,  crawling ;  moving  on  th» 
belly  or  on  small,  short  legs ;  reptant,  repta- 
tory. 

"  Cleanse  baits  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss, 
Cherish  the  sullied  reptile  race  with  moss. 

Gay  :  Rural  Sportt.  L  1(7. 

2.  Fig. :  Grovelling,  low,  mean,  base,  yul- 
gar  :  as,  a  reptile  crew. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  An   animal  which  moves  on   its 
belly,  or  on  small,  short  legs,  as  a  snake,  a 
lizard,  a  centipede,  a  caterpillar,  <tc.    [II.] 

"  He  that  has  humanity,  forewaru'd. 
Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live." 

Cowper  :  Tatk.  vL  *«. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  grovelling,  low,  mean,  base  per- 
son ;  a  mean,  low  wretch. 

"  It  would  be  the  highest  folly  and  arrogance  in  the 
rtptile  man."—  Wtirburtan  :  Work*,  vol.  ii ,  ser.  7. 

IL  Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  modern 
class  Reptilia  (q.v.).  It  was  formerly  of  much 
wider  signification.  [A.  1.] 

"  In  some  of  the  most  important  characters  .  .  . 
reptilet  agree  with  birds,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  single 
occipital  coudyle,  a  complex  lower  law  articulated  to 
the  skull  by  a  quadrate  Ixme,  and  nucleated  blood- 
corpuscles  ....  At  the  present  epoch,  indeed,  birds 
are  strikingly  differentiated  from  reptilet.  but  the  dis- 
coveries within  recent  years  of  a  number  of  extinct 
birds  with  Reptilian  character  offer  ample  evidence 
that  birds  are  the  descendants  of  some  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Reptilian  type  in  which  the  power 
of  fllicht  was  developed,  and  with  it  other  anatomical 
peculiarities  by  which  birds  are  now  distinguished 
from  living  reptile*"— St.  O.  Hitart,  in  A'/icyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  xx.  442. 

*  rep'-tl-les,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  masc.  or  fern.  pL 
of  reptilis.]    [REPTILE.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Linnaeus's  class  Am- 
phibia (q.v.).  It  contained  the  following 
genera :  Testudo  (fifteen  species),  Rana  (seven- 
teen species),  Draco  (two  species),  and  Lacerta 
(forty -eight  species,  including  six  Batrachians). 
[SERPENT  BS.] 

rSp-tH'-i-a,  *.  pi.  [Lat,  neut.  pi.  of  reptilis.} 
[REPTILE.]" 

1.  Zool. :  A  class  of  Huxley's  vertebrate 
section  Sauropsida  (q.v.).  They  are  cold- 
blooded, oviparous,  or  ovoviviparons.  Verte- 
brate animals  having  the  skin  covered  with 
scales  or  scutes.  Heart  with  two  auricles, 
ventricular  chamber  incompletely  divided. 
Respiration  takes  place  by  lungs  ;  respiratory 
movements  slow  and  irregular.  Intestinal 


tract  and  urogenital  organs  open  into  a  com- 
mon cloaca.  When  the  appendicular  parts  of 
the  skeleton  are  present,  the  sternum  is  never 
replaced  by  membrane  bone,  and  the  posterior 
sternal  ribs  are  attached  to  a  median  pro- 
longation of  the  sternum.  The  metatarsal 
bones  are  not  anchylosed  among  themselves 
or  with  the  distal  tarsal  bone.  The  foetus  im 
enclosed  in  an  amnion  and  allantois,  and 
nourished  from  the  vitellus.  IU  literature 
dates  from  Aristotle  (B.C.  884-322).  Some  pro- 
gress in  classification  was  made  by  Ray  (1628- 
1705)  and  Linnaeus  (1707-78).  [AMPHIBIA.] 
Brongniart,  in  1799,  first  recognized  the  cha- 
racters by  which  the  Batrachia  (q.T.)  differ 
from  other  reptiles,  and  form  a  natural 
passage  to  the  fishes.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Oppel,  Dumeril,  and  Cuvier 
worked  assiduously  on  the  material  accumu- 
lated in  the  Paris  Museum,  and  were  followed 
by  Blainville,  Merrem,  Latreille,  Gray,  and 
Wagler.  In  1854  appeared  the  ninth  and  last 
volume  of  the  Erpetologie  Generale  of  Dnmeril 
and  Bibron,  having  been  twenty  years  in  pro- 
gress. In  1863,  in  his  Hunterian  Lecture*. 
Huxley  adopted  the  term  Sanroids  for  that 
division  of  the  Vertebrates  which  he  after* 
wards  called  Sauropsida.  He  divides  the) 
Reptilia  (Anat.  Vert.,  p.  196)  into  the  follow- 
ing onlers  :  Chelonia,  Plesiosauria,  Lacertilia, 
Ophidia,  Ichthyosauria,  Crocodilia,  Dicyno- 
dontia,  Ornithoscelida,  and  Pterosauria.  Owen 
makes  reptiles  proper  the  highest  of  the  five 
sub-classes  into  which  he  finally  divided  hi* 
Hsernatocrya  with  nine  orders. 

Ichthyopterygia  (extinct).  Sauropterygia  (extinctjt 
Anomodoutia  (extinct),  Chelonia.  Lacertilia  (with  th« 
•xtmct  Mosasaurus),  Ophidia,  Crocodilia  (with  tb* 
•xtiuct  Teleosaurifs  and  strepsosjxmdylus),  Diuosauriit 
(extinct),  and  Pterosauria  (extinct). 

Prof.  Mivart  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  XT. 
442-45)  divides  the  Reptilia  into  the  following 
ten  orders : 

Ichthyopterygia  (extinct).  Anomodontia  (extinct). 
Dinosauria  (extinct),  Ornithosauria  (extinct).  Croco- 
dilia, Bbynchocephalia,  Sauropterygia,  Lacertilisi, 
Ophidia,  and  Chelonia. 

2.  Palasont. :  The  first  appearance  of  reptiles 
is  believed  to  be  indicated  by  remains  of  a 
marine  Saurian  (Eosaurus  acadianus)  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  Proterosaurus  is  found  in 
the  Permian.  In  Mesozoic  times  the  Rep- 
tilian type  appears  in  such  variety  and  in 
such  a  high  state  of  development  that  this 
era  has  l*en  distinguished  as  the  Reptilian 
age.  In  the  Trias  large  marine  Saurians  and 
Dinosaurs  are  met  with ;  the  more  gigantic 
forms  were  developed  in  the  Jurassic  period ; 
and  the  classattained  its  highest  culmination 
in  the  Chalk  Sir  R  Owen's  British  Fossil 
Reptiles  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals. 


a.  &  t.    [Lat.  reptili(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -(in.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Reptilis 
or  reptiles. 

"A  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  a  reptilian 
skulL"— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  14,  1884. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  belonging  to  tbs 
class  Reptilia  ;  a  reptile. 

reptilian-age,  s.    [REPTILIA,  II.  2.] 

rSp-tl-Uf'-er-ons,  o.  [Eng.  reptile;  i  con- 
nect., and  I-at.  fero  =  to  bear.]  Producing  or 
containing  reptiles. 

"  The  age  of  the  reptili/mui  sandstone  of  Elgin."— 
Daily  Chronicle.  Sept  14,  UK. 

rSp-tHiv'-or-OUS,  o.  [Eng.  reptile  ;  i  con- 
nect., and  Lat.  voro  =  to  devour.]  Devouring 
or  feeding  on  reptiles. 

"  The  other  bird  Is  piscivorous  and  rtptUimrout, 
and  destroys  no  end  of  frogs,  lizards,  and  the  like."— 
field.  April  4,  188S. 

rSp-t&-m5n'-as,  *.  [Lat  repto  =  to  creep, 
and  mono*  (q.v.). J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizoflagellata,  with  a 
single  species,  Septomonas  caudate,  found  in 
hay-infusions  and  among  decaying  grass. 

rSp-td'-ni-a,  ».  [Named  after  Humphrey 
Repton,  1752-1818,  the  "  Landscape  gardener.'! 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Theophrastew.  Only 
known  species,  Reptonia  buxifolia,  a  small 
tree,  with  very  hard  wood,  from  hills  in  th« 
north  of  India.  The  round,  black  drupes  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  and  Afghanistan. 

rS-pub'-Uc,    *  rS-pnb'-lIck,    *  re-pnb- 

lique,  s.  [Fr.  republique,  from  Lat.  respub- 
lica  =  a  commonwealth  :  res  =  an  affair,  and 
publica,  fern.  sing,  of  ptiblicus  =  public  (q.v.); 
8p.  republica ;  Ital.  republica,  repubbliea.] 


boil,  boy;  poUt,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion -  zhun.   -clous,    tious,  -slous  =  SAOS.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bcl,  deL 
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•  L  The  common  or  public  weal  or  good. 
•The  world  1s  full  of  vanity ;  and  fond  fools 

Promise  themselves  a  name  from  building  churches, 
Or  anything  that  tends  to  the  republic. 

Randolph  :  iltaet  Looking  Olaa,  lit  1. 

2.  A  commonwealth ;  a  form  of  political 
constitution  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
Tested,  not  in  an  hereditary  ruler,  but  in  the 
hands  either  of  certain  privileged  members  of 
the  community  or  of  the  whole  community. 
Theoretically,  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
form  of  a  republic  is  a  state  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  community  meet  in  public 
assembly  to  enact  laws,  and  transact  all  other 
national  business.  Such  a  system  is,  how- 
ever, practicable  only  in  very  small  states, 
an<l  has,  therefore,  given  way  in  all  modern 
republics  to  the  representative  system — that 
is,  one  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  rulers  chosen  periodically  by  and  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives assembled  in  a  congress  or  national 
assembly,  as  in  the  present  French  republic. 
The  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  ex- 
clusive oligarchies,  the  supreme  power  being 
vested  in  the  nobles  or  a  few  privileged 
persons.  The  republics  of  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  are  federal  republics — that 
is,  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  states 
bound  together  by  treaty,  subject  to  a  central 
government  for  all  national  purposes,  but 
Having  powers  of  self-government  in  matters 
affecting  individual  states. 

*  3.  One's  country  at  large  ;  the  state,  the 
public. 

"  And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gain. 
Count  the  repullick'i,  not  their  own." 

BfnJonion. 

1  Republic  ofletteri:  The  collective  body  of 
men  of  letters  and  learning. 

r5-pub  li-can,  a.  4.  «.    [Fr.  republicain.] 
A*  At  adjective : 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  republic ;  consist- 
ing of  or  constituting  a  republic. 

"  A  republican  government  is  that  In  which  the 
body,  or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  is  possessed  of  the 
•upreme  power.  —Montetyuieu  :  Dpirit  of  Latet,  bk.  ii, 
Ch.  I. 

2.  Consonant  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
principles  of  a  republic :  asr  republican 
opinions. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  favours  or  advocates  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

"  Celebrated  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  a  vebe- 
neut  republican."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party  (q.v.). 

5  (1)  Black  Republican! :  A  name  applied  to 
the  Republicans  by  the  pro-slavery  party  of 
the  states,  because  they  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  any  state  where  it  was 
Hot  already  recognized. 

(2)  Red  Republican  :  [RED], 

Republican-party,  s.  In  United  States 
politics  a  name  appfied  to  that  great  party  whi.  h 
advocate*  and  sustains  the  policy  of  protection 
of  American  manufacturing  interests  against 
European  competition,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  central  government.  It  is  thus  opposed 
to  the  Democratic  party,  which  sustains  the 
policy  of  free  trade  and  of  state  rights.  The 
Republican  party  arose  shortly  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  opposed  the  institution  of  slavery. 

ri-pub  lie  an  ism,  s.  [Eng.  republican; 
-iim.] 

1.  A  republican  form  or  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

*  To  sanction  successive  acts  Inconsistent  with  pore 
ffpubtioinlm."— Daily  Teltfrai*,  June  13,  IBM. 

2.  Attachment   to   a   republican   form   of 
government;  republican  sentiments. 

"  Milton's  npuUifiiniim  was  I  am  afraid,  founded 
In  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a  sulleu  desire  of  independ- 
ence."—Jokiutm :  Lift  of  Mil  ton. 

r8:pub'  lic-an  ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  republican; 
-ize.\  To  convert  to  republican  views  or 
aentiinents. 

•rS-pub-lI-car'-I-an,  t.  [Eng.  republic; 
-arian]  A  republican. 

"  Kepubliatriam  who  would  make  the  Prince  of 
Orange  like  a  Stallholder."— Ewtlyn :  Diary,  Jan.  IS, 

•re"  pub-U-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Lat. 
fubiicatus,  pa,  par.  of  puWico  =  to  publish 
(q.v.).]  To  set  forth  afresh,  (//octet :  Life  of 
Williams,  i.  137.) 

re-pub-ll  ca  -tion,  *.  [Pref.  rt-,  and  Eng. 
publication  (q.v.).] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  republishing  something  pre- 
viously published ;  the  state   of  being   re- 
published. 

2.  The  act  of  publishing  or  making  public 
again  or  anew  ;  a  second  publication. 

"  The  Gospel  itself  ia  only  a  repubtication  of  the 
religion  of  nature."—  Warfrurton :  Invint  Legation, 
bk.  ix..  ch.  UL 

3.  The  reprint  in  one  country  of  a  work 
published  in  another. 

IL  Law :  A  second  publication  of  a  former 
will,  after  cancelling  or  revoking. 

re-pub' -iish,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pub- 
lish (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To   publish   again   or  anew ;   to  make 
public  again. 

2.  To  publish  or  print  again,  as  a  foreign 
reprint. 

"  This  booke  Is  extant,  published  by  warrant,  and 
republiilked  bv  command  this  present  yeure."— 
— Jfountaffue :  Appeale  to  Cauar,  ch.  iv. 

n.  Law:  To  revive,  as  a  will  revoked, 
either  by  re-execution  or  a  codicil. 

"  No  after-purchased  lands  passed  under  such  devise, 
unless,  subsequent  to  the  purchase  or  contract,  the 
devisor  republitked  his  wilt  —  Blackttonc :  Comment., 
bk.  11.,  ch.  20. 

•  re-pub  -Ush-er,  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
publisher  (q.  v.). ]   One  who  repubj ishes.  (  War- 
burton  :  Doct.  Grace,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.) 

•  re'-pu'-dl-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.    repudiate); 
•able.]     Capable  of  being  repudiated  or  re- 
jected ;  fit  to  be  repudiated. 

•  re  pu   di  at,   *  re  pu  -di-ate,  o.    [RE- 
PUDIATE, v.] '  Repudiated,  rejected. 

"  For  bis  deformite  repudiat  and  put  by  from  the 
croune  royalL"— Sail :  Henry  IV.  (an.  1). 

re  pu'-  di-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  repudiates,  pa.  par. 
of  repudio  =  to  put  away,  to  reject,  from  re- 
pvdium  =  a  casting  away,  a  divorce,  lit.  =  a 
rejection  of  that  of  which  one  is  ashamed, 
from  re-  =  back,  again,  andpudet  =  it  shames  ; 
pudor  =  shame.] 

1.  To  cast  away ;  to  reject,  to  disavow,  to 
renounce. 

"  Servitude  is  to  be  repudiated  with  greater  care  by 
na." — Prynne :  Sovereign*  Power,  pt.  IF.,  p.  62. 

*  2.  To  put  away ;  to  divorce. 

"  His  separation  from  Terentia,  whom  he  repudiated 
not  long  afterward."  —  Bolingbrok* :  Rejection!  upon 
Exile. 

3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  pay,  as  a 
debt ;  specif.,  to  disown  or  disclaim,  as  debts 
contracted  by  a  former  government  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  time. 

re  pu-di-a  tion,  *  re  pu-di-a-ci-on,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  repudiationem,  accus.  of  re- 
pudiatio,  from  repudiatus,  pa.  par.  of  repudia 
=  to  repudiate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  rtpudiacion.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  of  repudiating,  rejecting,  or  re- 
nouncing ;  renunciation ;  the  state  of  being 
repudiated. 

2.  The  putting  away  of  a  wife,  or  a  woman 
betrothed ;  divorce. 

"There  Is  this  difference  between  a  divorce  and  a 
repudiation,  that  a  divorce  is  made  by  a  mutual  con- 
sent, occasioned  by  a  mutual  antipathy ;  while  a 
repudiation  is  made  by  the  will,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  one  "f  the  two  parties,  independently  of  the  will 
and  advantage  of  the  other."— Monterfuieu :  Spirit  of 
Lavt,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  The  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  government 
to  acknowledge  and  pay  debts  contracted  by 
a  former  government. 

IL  Eccles.  Law:  The  refusal  to  accept  a 
benefice. 

•  re  pu  di  a -tion  ist,  i.     [Eng.   repudia- 
tion,; -ist.]    One  who  advocates  repudiation  ; 
one  who  repudiates  or  disclaims  liability  for 
debts  contracted  by  a  predecessor  in  office,  ic. 

re  pu  di-a-tor,  *.  [Lat,]  One  who  re- 
pudiates. 

*re-pugn'  (g  silent),  »re-pugne,  v.i.  &  *. 
[Fr.  repugner,  from  Lat.  repugno  =  to  fight 
against :  re-  =  back,  and  pugno  =  to  fight.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  oppose ;  to  make  resistance. 

B.  Trans. :  To  o])|«se,  to  resist;  to  light 
against ;  to  withstand. 

"  When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth." 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI..  iv.  1. 

•  re  pug^na-ble,  a.    [Fr.]   Capable  of  being 

resi.steil. 

"  And  the  demonstration  proving  it  so  exquisitely, 
with  wonderfull  reaiwii  and  facility,  as  it  1s  not 
repugnakle.'—Xortlt:  I'lutarch,  p.  162. 


re  pujt  nanse,  *  re  pug  nan  9Jr,  *  re- 
pug  naunce,  s.  [Fr.  repugnance,  from 
Lat.  repugnant  ia,  from  repugiians  =  repugnant 

(q-v ).] 

*  1.  Resistance,  opposition. 

"  Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  t"    Shaketp.  :  Timon,  Hi.  t. 

2.  The  state  of  being  opposed  in  mind; 
opposition  of  mind  or  disposition  ;  unwilling- 
ness, reluctance,  aversion,  antipathy:  as,  a 
repugnance  to  work. 

*3.  Opposition  of  qualities  or  principles; 
contrariety,  inconsistency. 

"  Those  ill  counsellors  have  most  unhappily  engaged 
him  in  such  pernicious  projects  and  frequent  repuff- 
nancet  of  workes  and  words."— Prynne ;  Sovereign* 
Power,  pt  U.,  p.  40. 

re  pug  nant,  *  re-pug  naunt,  a.    [Fr., 

pr.  par.  of  repugner  =  to  repugn  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.    Disobedient,  refractory  ;   inclined  to 
disobey  or  oppose ;  unwilling. 

"The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
111  my  repugnant  youth." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  v.  78. 

2.  Being   at  variance   or   in    opposition ; 
opposite,  contrary,  inconsistent. 

"  So  repugnant  and  contrarie  are  the  physicians  oo» 
to  another. *—P.  Holland:  PHnie,  vol.  i£,  bk.  xiiiL 

3.  Highly  distasteful  or  offensive  :  as.  Such 
a  course  is  most  repugnant  to  me. 

IL  Law  :  Contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
what  has  been  stated  before ;  generally  used 
of  a  clause  in  an  instrument  inconsistent 
with  some  other  clause,  or  with  the  general 
object  of  the  instrument. 

*  re-pug' -nant-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  repugnant; 
-ly.]  In  a  repugnant,  contrary,  or  inconsis- 
tent manner ;  in  contradiction. 


*  re-pug" -nate,  v.t.     [Lat.  repugnatus,  pa. 
par.  of  repugno  =  to  repugn  (q.v.).]    To  fight 
against ;  to  oppose. 

*  re-pugn'-er  (g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  repugn; 
-er.]    One  who  repugns  or  opposes. 

"  Excommunicating  all    repugnert    and    rebellen 
against  the  same."— fox :  Martyr  I,  p.  264. 

*  rS-pul'-ln-late,  v.i.    [Lat.  re-  =  again,  and 
pullulatiis,  "pa.  par.  of  pullulo  =  to  bud,  from 
pullulus,  dimin.  of  pullus  =  a  young  animal,  a 
chicken.]    To  bud  again. 


"re-pul-lu-la'-tion,  s.     [REPULLULATE.I 
The  act  or  state  of  budding  again. 

"  That  eternal!  poetrie 
Repullulation  gives  me  here." 

Herrick:  Hetperidtt,  p.  tti. 

•rS-pul-ln-les'-^ent,   a.     [REPULLULAT«.J 
Springing  up  afresh. 

"A  rrpulluleteent  faction."— Kort\ :  Uft  <tf  Ltr* 
Guilford,  ii.  190. 

r8-pulse',  t.      [Lat.  repulsa,  from  repulsu», 
pa.  par.  otrepello  =  to  repel  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  repelling  or  driving  back. 

"He  received,  in  the  repulieat  Tarqnin,  seven  hurto 
i'  the  body."— Shakeip.  :  Ctriolanut.  U.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  repelled  or  driven  back. 

3.  Refusal,  denial. 

"  'Tis  true,  the  fervour  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  repulte,  nor  could'st  tbou  soon  depart.*" 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  xv.  VU. 

4.  Failure,  disappoiutment. 

"  Do  not,  for  one  repulif,  forego  the  purpose." 
Shaketp.  :  Tempett.  114. 1 

re-pulse',  v.t.     [Lat.  repulsus,  pa.  par.  off 
repello  =  to  repel  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  repel ;  to  drive  or  beat  back  or  oft 

"He  repulted  the  Polonian  king  Stepan  Baton."— 
Hackluyt :  Voyage*,  i.  485. 

2.  To  refuse,  to  reject 

"  He  repulted—*  short  tale  to  make- 
Fell  into  a  sadness."       Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  U.  1 

re-pulse'-less,  a.    [Eng.  repulse, : -lest.}    In. 
capable  of  being  repelled  or  repulsed. 

rS-puls'-er,  s.      [Eng.  repuls(e);  -er.]     On« 
who  or  that  which  repulses  or  drives  back. 

rc-pul'-8ion,  s.    [Lat.  repulsio,  from  repulnu, 
pa.  par.  of  repello  =  to  repel  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  language : 
L  The  act  of  repelling  ;  the  state  of  being 
repelled  or  driven  back. 

"Then  there  Is  a  repetition  of  the  fume,  by  some> 
higher  hill  or  fabrickthat  shall  overtop  the  chimuej." 
—  notion :  Kemaint,  p.  gg. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or.  were.  w?lf;  work,  who,  con;  mate.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  QU  =  kw. 


repulsive— require 
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Z.  A  state  of  being  disgusted  or  highly 
offended ;  disgust. 

"  The  only  sentiment  impired  by  bis  performance, 
wu  repultion."—Atheno}um,  Oct.  7, 1882. 

IL  Physics :  The  force  which  compels  certain 
bodies  or  their  particles  to  recede  from  each 
other.  No  repulsion  exists  between  bodies  at 
sensible  distances,  unless  when  they  are  in 
certain  electric  or  magnetic  states,  in  which 
case  the  repulsions  between  them  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 
At  insensible  distances  some  influence  keeps 
the  particles  of  a  body  from  being  in  absolute 
contact,  whence  results  the  phenomenon  of 
elasticity.  The  motions  produced  by  heat  are 
also  a  cause  of  strong  molecular  repulsion. 

re'-puls  -Ive,  o.  [Fr.  repulsif;  8p.  *  Hal- 
repulsive. ] 

1.  Acting  so  as  to  repel ;  repelling ;  exerting 
repulsion. 

"  For  the  repuliive  hand  of  Dioined  doth  not  spend 
Hi*  raging  daru  there." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Mad  xvi. 

*  2.  Resisting,  withstanding. 

"  The  foe  thrice  tugg'd.  and  ihook  the  rooted  wood  ; 
SepuUioe  of  hi«  might  the  weapon  stood." 

Pope:  Homer;  TUodxxi.  191. 

8.  Tending  to  repel  or  disgust ;  repellent, 
forbidding,  disgusting :  as,  He  has  a  very  re- 
pulsive appearance. 

r&-pulB'-ive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  repulsive;  -ly.] 
In  a  repulsive  or  forbidding  manner  ;  so  as  to 
repel. 

re'-puls'-ive-ness,  *.  [Eng.  repulsive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  repulsive. 

•  rS-pulS'-or-^,  o.      [Eng.  repulse);   -cry.] 
Driving  back ;  repulsive. 

re  -  pur  -  $hase,  *  re  -  pur  -  chace,  r.t. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  purchase,  v.  (q.v.).]  To 
purchase  back  or  again  ;  to  buy  back  ;  to  re- 
gain by  purchase. 

"  Kepurchated  with  the  blood  of  enemies." 

Shakeip.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  T.  1. 

re-pur'-ghase,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pur- 
chase (q.v.).}  The  act  of  repurchasing ;  the 
buying  back  or  regaining  of  anything  by  pur- 
chase or  expenditure. 

"  This  led  to  some  subsequent  repurcltatu."— DaUg 
Chronicle,  July  J,  1886. 

•re-pure',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pure 
(q.v.).]  To  make  pure  again  ;  to  repurify. 

"  LoTe's  thrice  repured  nectar." 

Stuiktip. :  Troilut  t  Creitida,  iii.  i 

•  re  purge',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  purge, 
v.  (q.v.).]    To  purge  or  cleanse  again. 

"  Bepurgt  your  spirit*  from  every  hateful  sin." 

Hudion :  Judith,  i.  188. 

•re-pur'-i-fy,  *  re-pnr-i-ne,  v.t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  purify  (q.v.).]  To  purify  again. 

"  The  Joyful  bliss  for  ghosts  repuriflrd." 

Daniel :  Complaint  if  Hammond. 

•  re-pur'-ple,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pur- 
ple (q.v.).J   To  make  purple  again  ;  to  colour 
doubly  with  purple. 

•  re-pur-ve-aunce,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
purveyance  (q.v.).]    Provision. 

"  He  had  y-mxd  repurvraunce 
For  al  hys  retynaunce,"      Iitgrnant,  1,14«. 

rSp'-u-ta-ble,  a.    [Eng.  reput(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Being  or  standing  in  good  repute  ;  of 
good  repute  or  fame  ;  held  in  esteem  ;  estim- 
able. 

2.  Consistent  with  good  reputation ;  honour- 
able ;  not  low,  mean,  or  disgraceful :  credit- 
able. 

"They  must  part  from  that  which  is  extremely 
either  pleasant  or  profitable  or  reputable."— .Sharp  : 
Sermoni,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  18. 

"  rep'-U-ta-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  reputable; 
-ness.]  Tile  quality  or  state  of  being  reput- 
able. 

rSp'-U-ta-bltf,  adv.  '[Eng.  reputable);  -ly.] 
In  a' reputable  or  honourable  manner;  with 
honour  or  credit. 

"  Such  worthy  magistrates  as  these,  who  have  thus 
reputably  filled  the  chief  seat*  of  power."— Atttrbury  : 
Sermoni,  vol.  ii,  ser.  3. 

rep  u  ta  -tion,  *  rep  u-ta  tl-oun, «.  [Fr. 
reputation,  from  Lat.  reputationem,  accus.  of 
reputatio,  from  reputatus,  pa.  par.  of  reputo  = 
to  repute  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Account,    estimation,     consideration, 
value. 

"  For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  his  renoun, 
At  no  value  or  reputatioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  IS,  490. 


2.  Character  or  repute,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  opinion  of   character  generally  enter- 
tained. 

"  Venoy,  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  rrputn- 
tion  at  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly."— A  dditon  : 
On  Italy. 

3.  Good  repute ;   the   repute,    honour,    or 
credit  derived  from  favourable  public  opinion 
or  esteem  ;  high  character  or  fame. 

"  Reputation  is  the  greatest  engine,  by  which  those 
who  are  possessed  of  power  must  make  that  power 
serviceable  to  the  ends  and  uses  of  government."— 
AHerbury :  Sermoni,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  S. 

^  Reputation,  legally  viewed,  is  one's  per- 
sonal right,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  assail  it 
by  defamatory  and  malicious  words,  or  by 
malicious  indictments  or  prosecutions. 

*  rep'-u-ta-tJve-ly,  adv.     [REPUTE.]     By 
repute";  reputedly. 

"  But  this  proter  Dionysius,  and  the  rest  of  these 
grave  and  reputatively  learned,  dare  undertake  for 
their  gravities  the  headstrong  censure  of  all  things."— 
Chupman:  Homer;  Odyuey.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

re-pute',  v.t.  [Fr.  reputer,  from  Lat.  rejrato  : 
re-  —  again,  and  puto  =  to  think,  to  esteem.) 

1.  To  think,  to  account,  to  hold,  to  deem,  to 
consider.    (Shatesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1.) 

2.  To  report :  as,  He  is  reputed  to  be  very 
rich. 

3.  To  value,  to  esteem  ;  to  think  highly  of. 

"  Yet  in  our  myndes  we  cousidre  what  they  be  made, 
and  do  repute  and  esteiue  them,  and  haue  them  in 
reuerence  accordyug  to  the  same  thynges,  that  they  be 
taken  for." — Gardner  :  Xzpot.  of  True  fayth.  fo.  15. 

re-pute'.  s.  [REPUTE,  v.]  Reputation  ;  char- 
acter, whether  good  or  bad,  attributed  by 
public  report;  specif.,  good  character;  the 
credit  or  honour  derived  from  favourable  pub- 
lic opinion  or  esteem  ;  fame. 

"  O  father,  first  for  prudence  in  repute." 

Itryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoiet  xi. 

H  Habit  and  repute :  [HABIT,  H], 

re-put'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [REPUTE.]  Gener- 
ally considered,  believed,  or  regarded ;  sup- 
posed, accounted. 

"  The  reputed  son  of  Cordelion." 

Shakap. :  Xing  Jolm,  i. 

reputed-owner,  s. 

Law:  One  who  has  to  all  appearance  the 
actual  possession  and  ownership  <n«>roperty. 
When  a  reputed  owner  becomes  balMrupt,  all 
goods  and  chattels  in  his  possession  may  in 
.  general,  with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner, 
be  claimed  by  the  trustee  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors. 

rS-putf-e'd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  reputed;  -ly.]  In 
common  reputation  or  estimation ;  by  repute. 

re  pute  -less,  *  re-pute-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
repute ;  -less.]  Not  being  of  good  repute  ; 
obscure,  inglorious,  disgraceful,  disreputable. 

"  Left  me  in  reputftrts  banishment.'' 

Shakap. :  Henry  jr.,  Iii.  I 

re  qua,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.  Brantle  says 
that  it  is  probably  a  contract,  from  ribaude- 
quin.]  [RIBADOQUIN.]  (See  compound.) 

requa-battery,  ».  A  kind  of  mitrail- 
leuse, consisting  of  twenty-five  rifle  breech- 
loading  barrels  arranged  upon  a  horizontal 
plane  on  a  light  field  carriage.  They  were 
much  used  in  the  attack  upon  Charleston  by 
the  Federals  under  Gillmore  in  1863. 

*  re-quere,  v.t.    [REQUIRE.] 

rS-quest ,  *  re-qneste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  requeste 
(Fr.  requtte),  from  Lat.  reqiiisita  =  a  thing 
asked  ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  requisitus,  pa.  par. 
of  require  =  to  ask,  to  require  (q.v.);  Sp. 
requesta,  recuesta ;  Port,  requesta ;  Low  Lat 
requesta.] 

1.  An  expression  of  desire  to  some  person 
for  something  to  be  granted  or  done ;  a  prayer, 
an  entreaty,  a  petition. 

"  Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 
Open  the  dore  at  his  requea." 

Spenter :  Shrpheanlt  Calendar ;  Man. 

2.  A  demand,  a  call,  a  seeking  after :  as, 
There  is  a  great  request  for  his  works. 

3.  That  which  is  asked  or  begged  for  ;  the 
object  of  a  petition  or  entreaty. 

"  What  is  thy  request  I  and  it  shall  be  performed, 
•Ten  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom."— Either  vli.  i. 

*  4.  A  question. 

"  My  prime  rrquett 

Which  I  do  last  pronounce  is,  O  you  wonder  I 
II  you  be  maid  or  no."  Shaketp. :  Trmpeit,  1. 1. 

5.  The  state  of  being  demanded,  asked  for, 
or  sought  after  ;  demand,  repute. 

"  Ginger  was  not  much  in  requett."  —  Shaketp,  : 
Meaturefor  ileature,  iv.  s 


1*1.  Court  of  Bequests  : 

(1)  A  court  of  equity  for  the  relief  af  snch 
persons  as  addressed  his  Majesty  by  supplica- 
tion ;  abolished  by  statute  16  &  17,  Car.  I. 
There  was  also  a  Court  of  Requests  for  the 
recovery  of  small   debts.     Its  use  for  this 
purpose  was  abolished,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
in  1846-7.    (English.) 

(2)  [COURT,  «.,  1  (8).] 
2.  Letters  of  requesta : 

(1)  Eccles.  Law:  An  instrument  by  which 
the  regular  judge  of  a  cause  waives  or  remits 
his  own  jurisdiction,  in  which  event  the  case 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Arches. 

*  (2)  Letters  formerly  granted  b>  the  Lord 
Privy-seal  preparatory  to  granting  letters  of 
marque. 

request-note,  s.  An  application  for  a 
permit  to  remove  exciseable  goods. 

re-quest',  v.t.    [REQUEST,  s.] 

1.  To  make  a  request  for ;  to  ask  for,  to 

solicit. 


"  My  ship  equlpp'd  within  the  neighbou 
The  prince,  departing  from  the  Pylia 


ng  port 
court, 
Requeued.          Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  iv.  84*. 

2.  To  address  a  request  to  ;  to  beg,  to  ask, 
to  desire. 

"  Req  netting  him  to  accept*  the  same  In  good  part 
as  a  testimouie  and  witnes  of  their  good  hearts."— 
Backluyt:  I'oyaffet,  i  988. 

re-qn$sf  -er,  «.  [Eng.  request,  T.  ;  -«r.]  One 
who  requests  ;  a  petitioner. 

"  The  earnestness  of  the  reguttter  teacheth  the  peti- 
tioned to  be  suspicious."—  Juniut:  Sin  Stiamatited, 
p.  74*. 

*  re-quJck'  -en,   v.t.     [Pref.   re-,  and  Eng. 
qiiicten  (q.v.).]    To  revive,  to  reanimate. 

"  RequMen'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatlgato, 
And  to  the  battle  came  he." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanui,  U.  1 

re'-qui-^m,  s.  [Lat,  accus.  sing,  of  rtqvitt 
=  rest  (See  defT  1.)] 

1.  A  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a 
dead  person,  so  called  from  the  first  word  in 
the  Latin  versicle,  "  Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis, 
Domine,"  which  is  said  instead  of  the  Gloria. 

"  Then  mas 
And  solemn  requit 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Hinitrel,  vi.  8L 

IT  Of  late  years  there  have  been  instances 
of  a  commemorative  service  for  the  dead  in 
the  Anglican  Communion,  to  which  the  name 
of  Requiem  is  also  applied,  though  it  differs 
widely  from  the  Rowan  Requiem  in  not  being 
explicitly  propitiatory.  [1.] 

"  An  English  Requiem  for  the  Harrovians  who  died 
in  the  Soudan  will  be  performed  at  Harrow  on  the 
28th  Instant"  —  Echo,  Mar.  12,  188&. 

2.  The  musical  setting  of  a  mass  for  the  dead. 

"  Not  one  of  Mozart's  acknowledged  Masses  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Requiem."—  Qrooe  :  Diet, 
Jfuric,  iii.  111. 

*  3.  Rest,  repose,  quiet 

"  Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame." 

Byron  :  Death  of  Hon.  K.  K.  Sheridan. 

*  re-qni-es'-cenoe,    «.      [Lat.    requieseent, 
pr.  par.  of  reqviesco  =  to  be  at  rest.]    A  stats) 
of  rest  ;  quiescence. 

"  Agitated  Paris  .  .  .  Into  rrquietcencr.'—Carlyle  : 
trench  He**.,  pi.  1.,  bk.  i.,  eh.  viii. 

*  rS-qni'-S-tdr-^,  ».   [Low  Lat.  requietorium, 
from  Lat  requies,  genit.  rtquietis  =  rest,  re- 
pose.]   A  sepulchre. 

"  The  bodies  .  .  .  are  not  only  despoiled  of  all  oat- 
ward  funeral!  ornaments,  but  digged  u,,  uot  o(  their 
reyuirtoriet.'—  Weeoer  :  funeral  Monumentt,  p.  41». 

re'-qnln,  ».    [Fr.] 

Zool.  :  The  White  Shark,  Carcharitu  vulgarit. 

*  re-quir'-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  reyitir(«)  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  required  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be 
demanded. 

"  It  contains  ...  all  circumstances  rtquirable  in  a 
history  to  inform."—  Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

rS-quire',  *  re-quere,  *  re-quyre,  v.t. 
[O.  FT.  requerir  (Fr.  requtrir),  from  Lat  r»- 
qtiiro  —  to  seek  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  qucero 
=  to  seek  ;  Sp.  requerir;  Port,  requerer.] 

1.  To  demand  ;  to  ask  or  claim  as  a  right 
or  by  authority  ;  to  insist  on  having. 

"  I  will  require  my  flock  at  their  hand,"-Jft«H«J 
xxxlv.  10. 

2.  To  ask  for,  to  beg  ;  to  solicit,  to  request 

"  Requiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  gift, 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  1  loved." 

Tr  annum  :  Gardener't  Daughter,  K4. 

3.  To  order  or  call  upon  to  do  something. 


boil,  bo> ;  ptfut,  Jd%l ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shao.    -tion,  -don  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.     cious,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.     blc,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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4.  To  ask  or  request  to  do  something ;  to  beg. 

"  In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness 
That  it  .hall  picas*  yon  to  declare  . . .  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  thi.  business." 

Hhatesp. :  Henry  Till.,  U.  4. 

6.  To  seek  for  ;  to  try  to  find  or  discover. 
••The  final  arc  read  off  on  the  circle  be  ten  times  the 
required  angle.' -tffrsdM :  Astron.  \  IS*. 

6.  To  have  need  or  necessity  for;  to  call 
for,  to  demand  ;  to  reader  necessary  or  indis- 
pensable ;  to  need,  to  want. 

••  Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more." 
Goldsmith :  Deeerted  Village. 

7.  To  find  it  necessary ;  to  have  to,  to  be 
obliged  to.    (Followed  by  an  infinitive  :  as, 
You  will  require  to  go.) 

rtt-qnire'-me'nt,  «.    [Eng.  require;  -ment.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  requiring ;  requisition,  de- 
mand. 

2.  That  which  is  required  or  necessary ;  a 
requisite. 

"  The  req*ir~nrnts  of  manufacture  are  much  more 
numerous.*— Casstlfi  Tech.  Educator,  pt  xi..  p.  SIS. 

3.  That  which  requires  the  doing  of  some- 
thing ;  an  essential  condition  ;  a  claim. 

"  According  to  the  requirements  of  its  nature."— 
OlannU  :  Pn-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  x jiL 

•  r8-quir'-er,  *  re-quyr-er,  ».  [Eng.  n- 
yu\r(e);  -er.]  One  who  requires. 

"  Dyrers  ensamples  of  requyren."— Bernert;  frois- 
earl;  Cronyete,  voL  11..  ch.  xxxlL 

requisite  (as  rek  wiz  It),  •re-quys- 
yte,  a.  At  ».  [Lat.  requisitus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
quiro =  to  require  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  reifuisito ;  ItaL 
rt'fuisito,  ritruisito.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Required  by  the  nature  of 
things  or  by  circumstances  ;  necessary,  indis- 
pensable. 

"  No  other  passport  was  requisite  but  the  payment 
of  two  .hilling,  at  the  aooi."- Goldsmith :  F.uayt.  L 

B,  As  subst. :  That  which  is  necessary  or 
indispensable ;  a  necessary  part  or  quality. 

*  "  The  art  of  colouring  and  ths  skilful  management 

at   light  and  shadow  are  essential  requisite*  in  his 
eoonned  labours."— Reynold*:  Discourse  ir. 

•requlsitely  (an  r6k -wiz  It  ly).  adv. 
[Eu0'.  rtffui.^ ;  -ly.]  In  a  requisite  or  indis- 
pensable manner ;  necessarily,  indispensably. 

"  We  discern  how  requisites  v  the  several  parts  of 
BcHptors  are  fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and  oc- 
currences."—AoyU. 

•requlslteness  (as  rgk  wiz  Ite  ness),* 
[Hn^.  requisite;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  requisite,  necessary,  or  indispens- 
able ;  necessity.  (Boyle :  Works,  ii.  11.) 

requisition  (as  r6k  wi  zf -tion), «.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  requisitionem,  accus.  of  requisitio, 
from  requisites,  pa.  par.  of  requiro  =  to  require 
(q.v.);  Sp.  requisition;  Ital.  requisizione,  ri- 
quitizione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  • 

L  The  act  of  requiring  or  demanding;  ap- 
plication or  demand  made  as  of  a  right  or  by 
authority ;  specif.,  a  demand  made  by  one 
state  upon  another  for  the  rendition  of  a 
fugitive  from  law  ;  a  demand  by  authority  for 
the  supply  of  necessaries  ;  a  levying  of  neces- 
saries, stores,  Ate.,  by  hostile  troops  from  the 
people  in  whose  country  they  are. 

"  Provided  the  same  requisition  be  seasonably  made." 

Wottim:  Remains,  p.  ua. 

2.  A  written  or  formal  call  or  demand  :  as, 
•  requisition  for  a  public  meeting. 

3.  The  state  of  being  desired   or  sought 
after ;   demand,  request :  ait,  It  is  in  great 
requisition. 

IL  Scots  Law :  A  demand  made  by  a  creditor 
that  a  debt  be  paid  or  an  obligation  fulfilled. 

1  Requisitions  of  title  : 

Law :  A  series  of  inquiries  and  requests 
arising  on  a  trial  on  behalf  of  a  proposed 
purchaser,  and  with  which  the  vendor  must 
comply,  unless  he  be  exempt  by  the  con- 
ditions of  sale. 

requisition   (as   rgk-wf-zi'-tlon),  v.t. 

[RKQUIS1TION,  S.] 

L  To  make  a  requisition  or  demand  upon  : 
as,  To  requisition  a  district  for  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  troops. 

2.  To  demand,  as  for  the  use  of  an  army  or 
for  the  public  service. 

"  Bverr  available  horse  and  vehicle  throughout  the 
•unwinding  country  has  been  requisitioned  tor  the 
transport  of  stores.  —Daily  Telegraph,  Nor.  7,  lifts. 

*  3,  To  present  a  requisition  or  request  to  : 
as.  To  requisition  a  person  to  become  a  candi- 
date. 


requirement— resalute 

reqnisitlonist(as  rek  wi  zi  tion  1st),  j. 

[Eng.  requisition;  -ist.]    One  who  makes  or 
signs  a  requisition. 

"  Mr.  W.  Saunden,  representing  the  reyuMHoniitt.- 
Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  10,  ISM. 

*  rS-quls'-i-tlve,  o.  &  «.    [Eng.  requisite); 
-ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Expressing  or  implying  demand. 

"  If  we  Interrogate.  It  Is  th*  interrogative  mode ;  11 
we  require,  it  is  the  reauitUiH.' -Harris :  Sennet, 
bk.  L,  ch.  vlii. 

2.  Requisite. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  makes  requisition. 

rS-quls'  I  tor,  a.  [Lat]  One  who  makes 
requisition ;  specif.,  one  empowered  by  a 
requisition  to  investigate  facts. 

fcr8-quis'-J-t6r-^,a.  [Eng.  requisite);  -ory.] 

Sought  for ;  demanded, 
re-quit,  s.    [REQUITE.]    Requital    (Scotch.) 

*  re-quit,  v.t.    [REQUITE.] 

*  rS-quif -a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  require);  -able.] 
Capable  of 'being  requited. 

rS-qnit-al,  ».    [Eng.  require);  -a*.] 

1.  The  act  of  requiting ;  a  requiting. 

2.  In  a  good  sense,  compensation,  recom- 
pense, return. 

"  Every  receiver  .  .  .  is  always  obliged  to  a  thankful 
acknowledgement,  and  whenever  he  hath  opportunity 
to  an  equivalent  requital. "—Scott :  Christian  Lift,  pt. 
111.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense,  retaliation,  revenge. 

••  Those  requital*  of  contempt  and  ingratitude 
which  made  a  misanthrope  of  the  Athenian.  '—Daily 
Telegraph,  June  18,  ISM. 

rS-quite',  •  re-quight,  *  re-quit,  v.t. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  quit,  quite,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  In  a  good  sense,  to  repay,  to  recompense ; 
to  return  an  equivalent  to  or  for  a  good  ;  to 
reward.    (Scott :  Marmion,  i.  11.) 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  to  retaliate,  to  revenge, 
to  punish.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

*  rS-quite'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  requite;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  requiting ;  requital. 

"  Entendying  a  requirement,  it  it  were  possible,  of 
the  mm*,  —Bern:  Henry  IV.  (an.  1). 

rS-quit'-er,  ».  [Eng.  require);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  requites. 

*  rere  (1),  o.  [RARE  (2),  o.]  Raw ;  not  properly 
cooked, 

*  rere-roasted,  a.    Half-roasted, 

*  rere  (2),  o.    [REAR  (1),  a.) 

*  rere,  v.t.    [REAR,  v.] 

re-read',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  read  (q.v.).] 
To  read  again  or  anew. 

*  rere  ban-quet,  *  rere-ban-ket,  s.  [Eng. 

rere  (2),  a.,  and  banquet.]  A  dessert,  a  supper. 

*  rere'-brace,  «.     [Fr.  arriere-bras :  arriere 
=  behind,  and  bras  =  the  arm.) 

Old  Arm. :  Armour  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  forming  the  connec- 
tion between  the  pauldron  and  the  vambrace. 

*  rere    de    main,  '  rere  -  de  -  mayne,  s. 
[Fr.  am'^re  =  behind,  and  main  =  the  hand.] 
A  back-handed  stroke. 

"  I  nhall  with  a  rrredemayne  so   make  them  re- 
bound."— Hall :  Chroni. 
de;  /I  i  chard  111.,  to.  IL 

*  rere-dor-tour, «. 

[Mid.  Eng.  mere  = 
rear  (2),  a.,  and  dor- 
tour.] A  Jakes. 

rero  dos.  *  rer- 
dos.  *  r er e- 
dorse,  "rere- 
dosse,  .».  [Eng. 
rere  (2),  a.,  and  Fr. 
dot  (Lat.  dor  rum)  =: 
the  back.] 
1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  fire-back 

(2)  The  screen  at  REREDOS. 
the  back  of  an  altar.        (aalittmrr  cathedral 
It  is  sometimes  com- 
posed   of  sculptured  work    in    tabernacles, 
niches,  and  statuary  of  a  very  sumptuous 


character,  and  at  other  times,  of  simple 
painted  wall  decorations  in  geometric  pat- 
terns ;  or  the  wall  is  cut  in  geometric  patterns 
in  relief  over  its  surface ;  occasionally  hang- 
ings of  silk  or  tapestry  hung  over  the  wall, 
forming  a  background  to  the  altar  decora- 
tions. 

(3)  The  screen  in  front  of  the  choir,  on  which 
the  rood  was  displayed. 

(4)  The  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  a  seat. 
•(5)  An  open  hearth,  upon  which  fires  were 

lighted,  immediately  under  the  louvre. 

"  Now  bane  we  manie  chimnies,  and  yet  oar  tender- 
lings compUine  of  rheumes,  catarhs.  and  pnees.  Then 
had  we  none  but  rrredouet,  and  our  heads  did  never 
ike.'—Bolimhtd :  Detcript.  qf  England,  bk.  it,  ch.  zlz. 

*  2.  Old  Arm. :  Armour  for  the  back, 

rS-ree',  ».    [Hind.] 

Bot. :  Typha  angustifolia,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  the  north-west  of  India  for 
making  mats.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

rere   fief,  s.    [Fr.  arriere-fief.] 

Scots  Law :  A  fief  held  of  a  superior  feuda- 
tory ;  an  under-flef,  held  by  an  under-tenant 

*  re-r2-f  ine',  v.t.    [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  refint 
(q.v.).]    To  refine  again. 

"  I  rerefine  the  court." 
Mauinger  :  fmperor  of  On  East.  L  S, 

*  re-reign  (g  silent),  *  re-raigne,  v.t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Bug.  reign,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  reign  or 
rule  again. 

"  Of  that  streene 
Shall  five  at  length  reraigne." 
Warner :  Albiant  England,  bk,  vi.,  ch.  xxxii. 

*  rS-re-ft'-er-at-Sd,  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
reiterated    (q.v.).]      Reiterated   or    repeated 
again  and  again. 

"  Grant  my  rtrtittrated  wish." 

Tennyton:  nritn.VM. 

rere -mouse,  *  roar'-mouse,  ».  [A.S. 
hrermus,  from  hreran  =  to  agitate,  and  mus  = 
a  mouse.]  A  bat.  (Prov.) 

"  The  reremoiae  or  bat  .  .  .  brlngeth  forth  young 
alive.'— P.  Holland :  Plinie.  bk.  x.,  ch.  Ut 

*  re-re-f  61ve',  v.i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  n- 
solve,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  resolve  a  second  time ; 
to  form  a  resolution  anew. 

"  Resolves  and  reretolvei ;  then  dies  the  same. ' 

Young:  Jfight  Thoughtt,  L  4JS. 

re-res-tX-tu'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
restitution  (q.v.).]  (See  extract) 

"  Rerrttituiion  takes  place  when  there  hath  a  writ 
of  restitution  before  been  granted,  and  restitution  Is 
generally  matter  of  duty ;  but  rerettitutUm  Is  a  matter 
of  grace. '— Tomlint. 

*  rere'-8up-per,  *  rere-sop-er,  •  rere- 

soup-er,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  rere  =  rear  (2),  a., 
and  supper.]  A  late  supper,  after  the  meal 
ordinarily  so  called. 

*  rere'-ward,  o.  &  ».    [REARWARD.] 

*  re-ring',  v.i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ring,  r. 
(q.v.).]    To  ring  or  resound  again.    (Southey.) 

»  re-ria'-en,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ri*e» 
(q.v.).]  Risen  again  or  anew. 

"  The  sun  of  sweet  content 
Reriten  in  Katie's  eyes." 

Tennyion  :  The  Brook,  IMl 

res,  ».  [Lat.  =  a  thing.]  A  thing,  a  matter, 
a  point,  n  cause  or  action.  (Used  in  sundry 
legal  phrases,  as  res  gestce  =  things  done ; 
res  judicata  =  a  matter  already  adjudicated 
upon.) 

re-sail',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tail,  Y. 
(q.v.).J  To  sail  back. 

"  Thence  swift  retaittna  to  my  native  shores." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Wyuey  xxiii.  tH. 

re-sale',  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tale  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  second  sale  ;  a  sale  of  what  was  before 
sold  to  the  possessor. 

2.  Sale  at  second  hand. 

"  Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  rttale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to 
enrich."— Bacon  :  Etiayi :  (if  Bichet. 

*  res-al-gar, ».    [REALGAR.) 

re-sa-lute',  r.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  JoZutl, 
V.  (q.v.).] 
L  To  salute  or  greet  again  or  anew. 

**  To  retalutt  bis  country  with  his  tears." 

Shatetp. :  Titta  Androntau,  L  «V 

•  2.  To  salute  in  return. 

••  The  prlestes  she  found  full  liusily 
About  their  holy  things  for  morrow  mas  ; 
Whom  she  saluting  falre.  fain  reialutrd  WM." 
Spenter:  f.  Q.,  Vt  vii.  17. 


fate,  fat.  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  lier,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit. 
er.  wore,  won,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab.  cu_  ..  .  _;te.  car.  rale,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    «e.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  kw. 


resanite— reseiznre 
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res  a  -nlte,  s.  [After  Don  Pedro  Resano; 
suff.  -«e  (Afin).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  olive-greeii  mineral,  den- 
sity 2'06.  Compos.:  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
copper  and  iron.  Found  at  Puerto  Rico. 

•re  saunt,    '  res    sant,    •  re  sault,   s. 
{Etym.  doubtful.] 
Arch.  :  An  ogee. 

*  res'  -cat,  v.t.    [Sp.  rttcatar.]    To  ransom. 

"  Ketcntini  go  many  English  slaves,"—  B  owett  : 
Lettert,  bk.  L.  f  5,  let.  30. 

*  res'  -  cat.   s.     [Sp.  rescate.]     A  ransom,  a 
rescue,  relief. 

"  We  must  pay  reicnt  four  or  five  pagies  a  man." 
Hackluyt  :  Voyityet,  ii.  •_.-. 

*  resceit,  *  receit,  «.    [RECEIPT.] 

re-Sfind',  f.t.  [Fr.  re«cind«r,  from  Lat.  re- 
tcindo  =  to  cut  off,  to  annul  :  re-  =back,  and 
tcindo  =  to  cut  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  rescindir  ;  Ital. 
remainder*.] 

*  1.  To  cut  off,  to  cut  down,  to  reduce. 

"  Hii  unnecfssary  en  peaces  are  retcinded."—  Prymu  : 
Trtachfry  t  DMoyalty.  p.  168.  (App.) 

2.  To  revoke,  to  abrogate,  to  annul,  to  re- 
peal ;  to  vacate,  as  a  law,  an  order,  or  a 
resolution. 

"  The  same  authority  that  appointed  that,  might, 
If  they  please,  retcind  or  alter  it."—  Sharp  :  Sermom, 
vol.  ir.,  aer.  12. 

re'-sglnd'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rescind;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  rescinded,  revoked,  or  an- 
nulled. 

*re-S9ind'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  rescind;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  rescinding  ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
scinded ;  rescission. 

rS  S9iss':i6n  (ss  as  zh),  *  re-sci  sion,  ». 
[Fr.  rescision,  from  Lat.  rexcissionem,  accus. 
of  rescissio,  from  rescissus,  pa.  par.  of  rescind*) 
=  to  rescind  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  rescision  ;  Ital.  rescis- 
tione.] 

*  L  The  act  of  rescinding  or  cutting  off. 

"  If  any  infer  retciaion  of  their  estate  to  have  been 
for  idolatry,  that  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  dissolved,  it  folloireth  not.'— 
Bacon  :  Of  an  Baly  War. 

2.  The  act  of  rescinding,  revoking,  annulling, 
or  abrogating  ;  revocation,  abrogation. 

"  The  law  permits  not  reiciaion  of  the  bargain."— 
Up.  Taylor  :  Jiult  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv..  ch.  i.,  rule  6. 

*  rS-SCiB'-SOT-jf,  a.     [Lat.  rescissanus,  from 
rescissus,   pa.    par.   of  rescindo  =  to   rescind 
(q.v.);    Fr.   rescisoire  ;    Sp.    rescisorio  ;    Ital. 
rescissorio.]    Having  the  power  of  rescinding, 
revoking,  or  annulling  ;  revoking,  abrogating. 

"  The  better  and  shorter  way  would  be  to  pass  a 

Sneral  retciuory  act,  annulling  all  the  parliaments 
at  had  been  since  the  year  1833.  -flurnet  :  Own  Time 
(au.  1M1). 

rescissory  action,  «. 

Scots  Law  :  An  action  whereby  deeds,  <tc., 
are  declared  void. 

•res-cons,  ».  [0.  Fr.  rescousse,  retcuse  ;  Norm. 
Fr.  rescous  =  rescued.)  Rescue;  specif.,  the 
setting  at  liberty,  contrary  to  law,  of  a  person 
arrested  by  process  of  law. 

"  And  in  the  rticout  of  this  Palamon 
The  stronge  king  Licurge  is  borne  adoun." 

Chaucer  :  C.  7.,  2,578. 

*  res-cowe,  v.t.   [RESCUE,  «.] 

•re-scribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  rescribo,  from  n-  = 
back,  and  scribo  =  to  write.] 

1.  To  write  back. 

14  Whenever  a  prince  on  his  being  consulted  retcribet 
or  writes  back  tolm-amta.  he  dispenses  with  that  act 
otherwise  unlawful."  —  Aytijfe  :  Pareryon. 

2.  To  write  over  again  ;  to  rewrite. 

"  Calling  for  more  paper  to  rtitribt  them,  he  showed 
him  the  difference  betwixt  the  ink-box  and  the  saud- 
box."—  HowtL 


,  *.  [Low  Lat.,  from 
rescribo.]  [RESCRIBE.]  An  officer  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  who  set  a  value  on  indulgences. 
(Goodrich  A  Porter.) 

re  script,  a.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  rescrit),  from  Lat. 
rescriptum,  neut.  sing,  of  rescrijitiis,  pn.  par. 
of  rescribo  =  to  reseribe  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port. 
rescrijito  ;  Ital.  rescritto.] 

1.  The  answer  or  decision  of  an  emperor  or 
pope  when  a  question  of  jurisprudence  was 
officially  and  formally  put  to  them  ;  hence, 
an  edict,  a  decree. 

"The  rescript  from  Rome  excited  new  sntwcriptlons 
and  mad*  the  UstiinouialasucceM."—  Cai/» 
Fi-li.  2,  188*. 

•  2.  A  counterpart. 


•re-scrip'-tion,  s.  JLat.  rcscriptio,  from 
rescriptus,  pa.  par.  of  rescribo  =  to  reseribe 
(q-v-)-]  A  writing  back  ;  the  answering  of  a 
letter. 

"  You  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to  be  punctual  in 
mcription.'— Lovcday :  Letttn,  p.  31. 

*  re-scrlp'-tive,  o.     [Eng.   rescript;   -ive.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character  of  a 
rescript ;  decisive. 

"rS-Bcrfp'-tive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rescript ive  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  rescriptive  manner ;  by  rescript. 

*res'-CU-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  resale);  -obit.} 
Capable  of  being  rescued. 

"  Everything  under  force  is  rtteuabU  by  my  func- 
tion."— Gaytcm. 

res  cue,  *  res-cone,  *  res-cowe,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  rescourre,  from  Low  Lat.  rescutio,  for 
reexcutio,  from  Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  excutio  = 
to  shake  off,  to  drive  away :  ex-  —  out,  and 
quatio  =  to  shake  ;  Ital.  riscvotere.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  deliver  or  set  free  from 
any  confinement,  violence,  danger,  or  evil ; 
to  remove  or  save  from  any  exposure  to  danger 
or  evil. 

"  Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  retcur  them." 

Coicprr:  The  Castaway. 

2.  Law :  To  liberate  or  take  by  forcible  or 
unlawful  means  out  of  lawful  custody. 

"  In  their  way  thither  they  may  bs  rescued  by  the 
owner,  in  case  the  distress  was  taken  without  cause,  or 
contrary  to  law."— Blackitone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  L 

res  cue,  *  res-cons,  *res-conse,  *res- 
kewj  s.  [O.  Fr.  rescousse,  from  Low  Lat. 
recussa,  for  Lat  rcexcussa  ;  Fr.  recousse ;  Ital. 
riscossa.] 

L  The  act  of  rescuing  ;  the  act  of  delivering 
or  setting  free  from  any  confinement,  restraint, 
violence,  or  danger  ;  deliverance  from  danger 
or  evil. 

"  Bat  bold  Tydides  to  the  reteu*  goes." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  viii.  118. 

2.  Lam :  (See  extract). 

"  Resent  is  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing  an- 
other from  an  arrest  or  imprisonment ;  and  It  is 
generally  the  same  offence  in  the  stranger  so  rescuing, 
as  it  would  have  been  in  a  gaoler  to  have  voluntarily 
permitted  an  escape."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  10. 

H  Rescue  of  distress : 

Law:  The  taking  away,  against  law,  of  a 
distress  effected. 

*  res' -one -less,  a.     [Eng.    rescue;    -lest.] 
Without  rescue. 

"  The  monstrous  king,  that  reicuthut 
To  flying  people  elide." 
Warner  :  Albiont  England,  bk.  ii..  ch.  zU. 

res  cu  er,  "res  kew-er,  s.  [Eng.  ret- 
cu(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  rescues. 

"  He  is  the  retcitrr  of  the  cows  (the  clouds),  whose 
milk  is  to  refresh  the  earth."— Cox :  Introd.  to  Myth- 
ology, p.  M. 

*  res-cus  -see',  5.     [Mid.  Eng.  resmus  =  res- 
cue ;  Eng.  suff.  -€«.] 

Law:  One  who  is  rescued  from  lawful 
custody. 

*  res-cus-sor",  ».     [Mid.  Eng.  re*coiu  =  res- 
cue ;  Eng.  suff.  -or.] 

Law :  One  who  rescues  a  person  or  thing 
from  lawful  custody. 

re-seal',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seal,  v.]  To 
seal  again.  Used  spec,  of  the  sealing  a  second 
time  of  a  writ  to  continue  it  or  divest  it  of 
some  irregularity. 

re'-search',  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tearch 
(q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  recerche ;  Fr.  jecherche.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  OT  inquiring  dili- 
gently and  carefully  into  any  subject,  facts,  or 
principles  ;  diligent  inquiry  or  investigation  ; 
laborious  or  continued  search  after  truth. 

"  And  still  their  long  rr.virrVi  met  in  this 
This  truth  of  truths,  which  nothing  can  refeL" 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  W. 

2.  Music :  An  extemporaneous  performance 
on  the  organ  or  pianoforte,  in  which  the  lead- 
ing themes  or  subjects  in  the  piece  to  which 
it  serves  as  prelude  are  suggested  and  em- 
ployed. 

rS-Eear9h',t'.<.  [Fr. rechercher.]  [RESEARCH,*.] 

1.  To  search  again  ;  to  examine  or  investi- 
gate iinew. 

2.  To  search  or  examine  into  diligently  and 
carefully;  to  make  a  diligent  and  laborious 
investigation  into. 

"  I  have  riren  the  more  desirous  to  rrtrnrrtt.  with 
some  dillgrno-.  the  several  i«u*a<r*  of  the  said  jour- 
ney."— Rrliquta  n'nfloniaiut,  p.  312. 


,  *.  [Eng.  research,  ». ;  ^r.J 
One  who  researches  ;  one  engaged  in  or  given 
np  to  research. 

"The  professional  lecturer  and  pretended  rs» 
ttarcher.  —  Athtnaum.  April  8. 1886,  p.  452. 

*  re-sear$h  -ful,  o.  [Eng.  research ;  -^W(I).] 
Full  of  research  ;  making  research  ;  inquisi- 
tive. 

re-seat,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seat  (q.r.).} 
L  To  seat  again  ;  to  place  again  iu  a  seat. 

"  Speak,  what  will  yon  adventure  tj  reseat  him 
Upon  his  father's  throne  ?  " 

Dr i/den :  Spanith  Friar,  T. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  anew  with  seats : 
as,  To  reseat  a  church. 

*rS-SCCf ,  v.t.  [Lat.  resectus,  pa.  par.  of  reseco 
=  to  cut  off :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  seco  =  to 
cut.)  To  cut  or  pare  off. 

*re-sect,  a.  [Lat.  resectus.]  [RESECT,  w.J 
Cut  off. 

"  But  give  them  durance  when  they  an  resect 
From  organized  corporeitiu." 
Itore :  Song  o/  On  Soul,  pt.  a,  bk.  L,  e.  it,  a.  44. 

r8-S«5c'-tion,  *.  [lAt.  resectio,  from  resectus, 
pa.  par.  of  reseco.]  [RESECT,  p.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cutting  or  paring 
off. 

2.  Surg. :  The  removal  of  the  articular  ex- 
tremity of  a  bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  the  bone*) 
in  a  false  articulation. 

re  se  -da,  «.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  Mignonette  ;  the  typical  genus  of  R«- 
sedaceae.  Flowers  in  racemes. 
Calyx  irregular,  mostly  laci- 
niated  ;  stamens  ten  to  forty. 
Ovary  sessile  or  stalked,  one- 
celled,  opening  at  the  top; 
stigmas  three  to  four.  From 
Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Known  species,  twenty-six. 
Beteda  odorata  is  the  Mig- 
nonette, a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  but  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  on  account  i 
of  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  flowers.  The  French  name 
Mignonette,  signifying  Little 
Darling,  is  now  its  common 
name  everywhere.  B.  Pity- 
teuma  is  eaten  as  a  kitchen 
vegetable  in  Greece.  B.  IM- 
leola  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

res-8-4aV-C&-8B,  *.  pi     [Lat  re$td(a);  fern. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -aff if.] 

Sot. :  Weldworte,  or  Resedads ;  an  order 
of  Hypogynous  Exogpns,  alliance  Cistales* 
Herbs,  rarely  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  minute gland-lilce stipules.  Flowers 
in  racemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  many-parted; 
petals  broad,  fleshy  plates  with  lacerated 
appendages  at  the  back,  unequal.  Stamens 
definite ;  ovary  three-lobed,  one-celled,  many- 
seeded,  usually  with  three  to  six  parietal  pla- 
centae ;  stigmas  three,  glandular,  sessile.  Fruit 
dry  and  membranous,  or  succulent ;  seeds 
several,  reniform.  Closelyakin  to  Capparida- 
ceae.  Mostly  from  the  north  temperate  part 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  but  a  few  species 
are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cali- 
fornia. Known  genera  six  ;  spocies  forty-one. 
(Lindley.)  Species  twenty.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

res'-e-dad,  s.    [Lat  resed(a);  Eng.  suff.  -ad.} 
Bot.  (PL)  :  The  Resedaceae.    (Lindley.) 

re  seek ,  v.t.  (Tref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seek  (q.v.).] 
To  seek  again. 

re  seize ,  *  re  scaze,  *  re  seise ,  v.t.  [Pret 
re-,  and  Eng.  seize  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  To  seize  again  or  a  second  time ;  to  retake. 

**  Whereupon  they  reteited  those  castles  for  their 
safety."— Prynn*  :  Soreraiyne  Power,  pt.  it,  p.  19. 

2.  To  put  in  possession  of  again  ;  to  rein* 
state.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  45.) 

IL  Law :  To  take  possession  of,  as  of  land! 
and  tenements  which  have  been  disseized. 

*  re-selz'-er,  *.  [Eng.  reseu(e);  -er.]  One 
who  seizes  again. 

re-seiz'-nre,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seizure 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  seizing  again;  a  second 
seizure. 

"  I  moved  to  have  a  rrteizure  of  the  lands  of  Oeorg* 
More,  a  relapsed  recusant,  a  fugitive,  and  a  prartistn^ 
tray  tor."— Bacon  :  Lrtttr  to  Cecil. 


» IS  ID  A  ODORATA. 


bo^ ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ghin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph      _ 
-clan,  -tiaa  =  shan.    -tion.   sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhon.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shiis.   -Die,  -die,  Stc.  -  be],  del. 
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•  re-sell',  v.t.    [Pref.  rt-,  and  Eng.  sell  (q. v.).  ] 
To  sell  again  or  a  second  time. 

•  re-jem  -bla-ble,  «.    [O.  Pr.]    Capable  or 
admitting  of  being  compared  ;  comparable. 

"  For  man  of  K>ule  reasonable, 
I*  to  an  augell  retemblitble.' 

Cower.  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

re  ?cm  blan9e,    *  re  Bern  blaunce,   s. 

[O.  FT.  resemblance.]    [UK.SEMBLE.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  resembling  or 
being  like  ;  likeness,    similitude  ;  similarity 
either  of  external  form  or  of  qualities. 

"  To  do  good  U  to  become  most  like  to  God.  It  is 
that  wbioli  of  all  other  qualities  gives  us  the  rettm- 
Mane*  of  liii  nature  and  perfection. —  Sharp :  Sfrmotu, 
vuL  i..  wr.  X 

2.  That  which  resembles  or  is  like  some- 
thing else  ;  a  likeness,  a  similitude,  a  repre- 
sentation. 

"  Tbeu  brautie,  which  w«j  nude  to  repment 
The  great  Creatour's  own  rctembianc*  bright." 

*f*>urr:  f.  Q.,  IV.  vili.  32. 

*  3.  Likelihood,  probability. 

"  What  likelihood  U  that?  not  reiembtanct,  but  a 
esrtaiuty."— Ohaketp. :  lleature/or  iltaiurt,  IT.  2. 

•  ri-fem'-blant,  o.    [O.  FT.,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
tembler  =  to  resemble  (q.v.).]      Resembling; 
exhibiting  resemblance, 

"  To  whiche  all  other  by  decree* 
Of  the  uietalles  beu  accordant, 
And  <o  tuiuu£b  kinds  retenMant.' 

Ootttr:  C.  A.,  IT. 

r£  93m  -ble,  v.t.  &  i  (O.  FT.  resembler  (Fr. 
TtusenMer),  from  re-  =  again,  and  sembter  =  to 
teem,  to  resemble,  from  Lat.  similo,  simulo  = 
to  imitate,  to  copy  ;  similii  =  like ;  Sp.  re- 
lembiar  ;  Itul.  risembrare,  rassembrare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  imitate,  to  counterfeit,  to  copy. 

"  The  rusticity  in  clown*  that  be  [Aristophanes] 
ntemblcth  is  not  natural."—/*.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
f.  774. 

2.  To  be  like  ;  to  have  likeness  or  similarity 
to,  ki  form,  figure,  or  qualities. 

"  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  retemblt  you 
.    IB  that."— Shalietp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

•  *  3.  To  represent  as  like  something  else ;  to 
etmpare,  to  liken. 

"  Th'  other,  al  yclad  in  garment*  light, 
lie  did  rctemole  to  his  lady  brigui." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  III.  x.  21. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  be  suitable,  lit,  or  proper. 

•  Good  action*  itill  must  be  luaiutaiu'd  with  good, 
A*  bodice  nourished  with  retfmbling  food." 

Itryden  :  Poem  on  the  Coronation,  78. 

rf-f$m'-bler,  ».  I  Eng.  resemble);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  resembles. 

"  He  would  have  the  name  to  eat  the  retrmblert  of 
mail*  voice."— f.  lloUand:  Plinie.  bk.  z.,  ch.  Ii. 

ri-?em'  b?)ng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RESEMBLE.] 

•  re-fem -bllng  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  resembling; 
•ly.]    In  a  resembling  manner;  so  as  to  re- 
teiuble  ;  similarly. 

"  Our  creed  proclaim*  him  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  the  angel  that  holds  the  book,  in  the  Revela- 
tions, describe*  him  rucmbUnglt."— Boyle:  Workt,  ii 

•rd  sem  in  ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
teminaie  (q. v.).  J  To  projtagate  again ;  to  pro- 
duce again  by  seed. 

"  Concerning  It*  [Phoenix]  generation,  that  without 
all  conjunction  it  begeU  and  rarminatet  it  Kit"— 
Brtnfne:  Vulgar  Erraurt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

•re-send,   v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tend 
(q.v.).]    To  send  again  or  back. 
"  I  *ent  to  her,  by  thit  *ame  coxcomb. 
Token*  and  letter*,  which  the  did  raend." 

StiaJtap. :  Alt,  Well  that  And.  WtU,  ill  «. 

r?  •e'nt',  v.t.  A  i.    [O.  Fr.  resentir  (Fr.  ressen- 
«ir)  =  (1)  to  be  sensible  of  a  thing  ;  (2)  to  re- 
tent:  re-  =  again,  aud  cent  ir  =  to  feel,  from  Lat. 
ttntio;  Sp.  &  Port,  resentir ;  ItaL  risentire.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  To  scent  again,  to  scent 

"  Perchance,  a*  vulture*  are  *»id  to  imell  the  earthl- 
neas  of  a  dying  corpae,  ao  the  bird  of  prey  [the  evil 
spirit  whom  the  writer  supposes  to  have  |«rsouat*d 
Samuel  II  Sam.  xxviiL  14)1  rrtmted  a  worse  than 
earthly  «av..r  in  the  aoul  of  Saul,  a*  evidence  of  Iii* 
death  at  hand."— fuller:  The  Pro/at*  Mnte,  bk.  v. 
ch.  iv. 

*  2.  To  have  a  feeling  of  what  hag  been 
done  to  us  ;  to  be  sensible  of ;  to  have  a  per- 
ception of ;  to  perceive. 

"  For  by  my  touch  alone  that  you  rrtenl 
What  objects  yield  delight,  what  discontent" 
Beaumont :  Ptythe,  Iv.  154. 

*  3.  To  feel  sensibly ;  to  be  affected  by. 

**  Many  here  shrink  In  their  shoulders,  ami  are  very 
sensible  of  hi*  departure,  and  the  lady  infant*  ratuti 
it  more  than  any.  —  Uowell :  Letter*,  bk.  i.  let.  :i. 


4.  To  take  ill  ;  to  take  or  consider  as  an 
injury,  insult,  «r  affront  ;  to  be  provoked  by  ; 
to  show  anger  or  displeasure  at  anything  by 
words  «r  acts. 

"  Step*  which  Lewi*  rtirnted  a*  mortal  injuries."— 
Mataulay:  Uiit.  Snf..  eh.  11. 

*  5.  To  give  back  to  the  senses  or  feeling  ; 
to  return. 

"  W  here  doe*  the  pleasant  air  retent  ••weeter  heath  T" 
Draytan. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  have  a  certain  flavour  ;  to  savour. 

"  Veiael*  full  of  traditionary  potUge.  relenting  of 
the  wild  gourd  of  human  invention."—  fuller  :  Puffah 
Sight,  bk,  iii.  ch.  i. 

2.  To  be  indignant,  to  feel  resentment 

"  To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  rewriting  son." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  viii.  «L 

rS-sSnt'-er,  «.    [Eng.  resent;  -*r.J 

*  1.  One  who  takes  anything  well  or  ill. 

2.  One  who  resents  or  feels  injuries  or  af- 
fronts deeply. 

"  The  Earl  [of  Essex]  was  the  wont  philosopher. 
being  a  great  rtttnter.  and  a  weak  dissembler  of  the 
leait  disgrace."—  Keliquia  Wottonianae,  p.  176. 

re-fent  f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  resent  ;  -fuKf).']  Full  of 
resentment  ;  inclined  or  apt  to  resent. 

"  Not  but  hi*  soul,  retrntful  a*  humane, 
Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the  offending  train." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odfaeg  xvii.  4::6. 


lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  resentful;   -ly.] 
In  a  resentful  manner  ;  with  resentment. 

*  re  pent  I  ment,  *  re?  $ent  i  ment,  «. 
[O.  Fr.]    Resentment. 

"  This  king  might  have  reteiMment 

And  will  f  avenge  him  of  this  injury." 

Jkinirl  :  Civil  Wart,  IT. 

re-jent  ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RESENT.] 

-Ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  resenting;  -ly.] 
1.  With  deep  sense,  feeling,  or  perception. 

'*  Nor  can  I  secure  myself  from  seeming  deficient 
to  him  that  more  rtseutinyly  consider*  the  usefulness 
of  that  treatise."—  More:  Phil.  Writingi(Q*n.  i'ref.). 

2.  With  resentment  ;  resentfully. 

*  re  $ent'-ive,  a.   [Eng.  resent  ;  -ive,]  Quick 
or  ready  to  resent  ;  resentful. 

"  Instant  from  the  keen  retentive  north  .  .  . 
The  guardian  army  came.  * 

Thunaun  :  Liberty,  IT.  1,018. 

*  re  jent'-less,  a.  [Eng.  resent;  -lest.]  With- 
out resentment. 

"  Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 

Hath  taught  thee  this  resent  leu  p 

Scott  ;  Bridal  of  Trierm 

'  ment,  «.     [Fr.  ressentiment.]    [RE- 


SENT.] 

*  1.  A  feeling  again  of  what  has  been  done 
to  us,  without  its  being  implied  that  the 
emotion  is  that  of  anger  ;  perception,  feeling, 
conception. 

"  Sadness  does  lu  some  cases  become  a  Christian,  a* 
being  an  index  of  a  ...  wise,  proper  retentmtnt  of 
things.  "—  y.  Taylor:  Sermon  23,  pt.  iL 

*  2.  The  taking  of  a  thing,  well  or  ill  ;  a 
taking  well  ;  a  strong  feeling  or  perception  of 
good  ;  gratitude. 

"  That  thanksgiving  whereby  we  should  express  an 
affectionate  rettntment  of  our  obligation  to  him."— 
Barrow  :  Sermon*,  vol  i.,  ser.  6. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  resenting  ;  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  resents  an  injury,  affront,  &c.  ; 
a  deep  sense  of  injury,  accompanied  with 
anger  ;  strong  displeasure  or  anger. 

"  Raentment  check'd  the  struggling  sigh." 

tlcott:  Lordofthe  lilet,  L  «. 

*  rfcV-er-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  reseratus,  pa.  par.  of 
TtM.ro  :  rt-  =  back,  and  sero  =  to  fasten  with  a 
bolt,  to  bar.]  To  unlock,  to  open. 

"The  reteratinff  operation  of  sublimate."—  Boyle  : 
Work,,  111.  79. 

*  ri-ferV-ance,  *•    [Lat  retervans,  pr.  par. 
of  reserve  =  to  reserve  (q.v.).]    Reservat  ion  . 

"  The  rnrrranf  of  our  rights  and  titles."—  Burnet  : 
Record*,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  I.,  No.  60. 

re^-er-va'-tlon.  «.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  re- 
tervatio,  from    Lat.   reservatvs,    pa.   par.    of 
reservo  =  to  reserve  (q.v.);  Sp.  reservation; 
Ital.  riservatione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  reserving  or  keeping  back  ; 
reserve  ;  the  concealment  or  keeping  back  of 
something  from  disclosure. 

2.  The  act  of  reserving,  keeping  back,  or 
withholding. 

"  When  a  landed  estate  Is  sold  with  a  re*rrrnti"n  of 
a  perpetual  rent."—  bmtth  :  Wealth  of  A'ationt,  l>k.  i 


3.  That  which  is  reserved,  kept  back,  or 
withheld ;   something  not  expressed  or  dis- 
closed, or  not  given  up  or  brought  forward. 

"  Ev'n  then  she  cries,  the  marriage  vow 
A  mental  r«Mrvu(k»i  must  allow." 

liry.ten :  Jueenal,  sat.  vt 

4.  A  tract  of  public  land  reserved  for  schools, 
the  use  of  Indians,  ttc.    Large  tracts,  equalling 
some  of  the  original  states  in  dimensions,  havo 
been  set  aside  as  Reservations  for  Indian  tribes, 
in  the  West. 

5.  The  state  of  being  treasured  up,  or  kept 
in  store  ;  custody,  reserve. 

"  He  will'd  me, 

In  heedful'st  rewnxuion,  to  bestow  them 
At  note*.*  Shaketp. :  Air,  Well,  L  «. 

EL  Law :  A  clause  or  part  of  an  instrument 
by  which  something  is  reserved,  not  conceded 
or  granted  ;  a  proviso. 

H  (1)  Mental  Reservation:  [MENTAL-RESER- 
VATION]. 

(2)  Papal  Reservation: 

Church  Hist. :  A  practice  introduced  by 
John  XXII.  and  continued  by  Clement  VI. 
and  Gregory  XL,  of  reserving  to  the  Holy  Se» 
the  power  of  electing  bishops,  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  several 
cities.  Reservations  were  abolished  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  March  25,  1436. 

(8)  Reservation  of  the  Eucharist : 

Ecclesiol.  tt  Church  Hist.:  The  practice  in 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Communion  of  reserv- 
ing the  Eucharist  for  the  wick.  Among  the 
Latins  it  is  also  reserved  for  Exposition  and 
the  adoration  of  the  people,  and  for  Benedic- 
tion. The  reserved  Eucharist  is  kept  in  a 
tabernacle  (q.v.),  usually  on  the  high  altar,  but 
in  some  churches  in  a  side  chapel.  The  Greek* 
reserve  the  Eucharist  in  a  place  behind  the 
altar,  called  artophorion.  In  both  communions 
a  light  is  kept  burning  before  the  place  in 
which  the  Eucharist  is  reserved.  In  the 
English  Prayer-Book  there  is  a  rubric  direct- 
ing that  if  any  of  the  consecrated  elements 
remain,  "the  priest  and  such  other  of  tue> 
communicants  as  he  shall  then  call  unto  him, 
shall  immediately  after  the  blessing,  reve- 
rently eat  and  drink  the  same."  In  some 
Ritualistic  Churches,  however,  the  Eucharist 
is  reserved,  and  a  lamp  kept  burning  before 
it  In  such  cases  those  passing  the  altar 
genuflect  There  has  been  no  decision  on  tlia 
subject  by  the  Law  Courts. 

*  r«J-§ferv'-a-tIve,  a.   [Eng.  reserve);  -ative.} 
Tending  to  reserve  or  keep ;  reserving,  keeping. 

•  re-$erv'-a-t6r-jf,  ».     [Low  Lat  reserva- 
torium,    from    Lat.    reservatus,    pa.    par.    of 
reservo  =  to  reserve  (q.v.).]    A  place  in  which 
things  are  reserved  or  kept ;  a  reservoir. 

"  They  might  well  be  the  reunatoriet  where  Pliny 
•ays  that  camels  do  a  long  time  keep  the  water  which. 
they  drink.'  —flay :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii.,  1 1. 

re-serve',  v.t.  [Fr.  reserver,  from  Lat  reservo 
—  to  keep  back  :  re-  =  back,  and  servo  =  to 
keep;  Sp.  &  Port,  reservar ;  Ital.  riservare.] 

1.  To  keep  back  for  future  use ;  to  keep  in 
store ;  to  withhold  from  present  use  ;  to  keep 
back  for  a  time ;  to  keep  or  retain  for  som* 
special  use  or  jierson.  (Genesis  xxvii.  36.) 

•  2.  To  guard  ;  to  keep  safe  ;  to  preserve. 

"  Thl*  U  the  person  I  have  referred  alive." 

khakap. :  Meamre/or  J/eaiure,  T. 

*  3.  To  make  an  exception  of ;  to  except 

"This  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  reiene» 
the  abstinence  from  blood."— Op.  Hartley:  Sermon,, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

rS-$erve',  «.     [Fr.,  from  Sp.  reserva;  ItaL 
riserva,  riserba.]    [RESERVE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reserving,  keeping  back,  or 
withholding;  reservation. 

2.  That  which  is  reserved,  kept  back,  or 
retained  for  future  use  or  disposal. 

"  The  viiyins,  beside*  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  carried 
likewise  a  reierrt  in  some  other  vessel  for  a  continual 
supply."—  filiation. 

3.  Something  kept  back  or  withheld  in  th*> 
mind  from  disclosure  ;  a  reservation. 

"  However  any  one  may  concur  In  the  general 
scheme,  it  Is  still  with  certain  rswrvMMtd  deviations. 
and  with  a  salvo  to  hi*  own  private  judgment"— 
Addi*m:  freeholder. 

4.  The  habit  of  keeping  back  or  restraining 
the  feelings  ;  self-imposed  restraint  in  speak- 
ing or  acting  ;  closeness  or  caution  in  speaking 
or  acting ;  cmition  or  coldness  towards  others. 

"  Who  cnmes  when  call'd.  and  at  a  word  withdraws. 
Speaks  with  reurve,  and  listens  with  applause," 

Coieper:  Retirement.  Hi. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot., 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh*.  son;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 
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5.  An  exception  or  reservation ;  anything 
•xcepted. 

"  As  11  the  thought  were  bat  »  moment  old, 
Th»t  I  must  yield  myself  without  retene. 

Wordnwrtk :  JCxcurrion,  bk.  It 

•6.  Prohibition. 

H.  Technically: 

1  Bank. :  That  proportion  of  the  capital 
which  is  kept  in  hand  to  meet  average  liabili- 
ties, and  which  is  therefore  not  employed  in 
discounts  or  loans. 

fl  Gold  reserve:  A  fund  maintained  by  the 
U  S.  Treasury  to  insure  redemption  of  Treabury 
notes  on  demand.  It  must  consist  of  gold ;  and 
although  the  amount  is  not  prescribed  by 
statute,  »100,000,000  has  been  tacitly  accepted 
as  a  sate  minimum. 

2.  Calico-print. :  A  method  of  calico-print- 
ing in  which  the  white  cloth  is  impressed  with 
figures  in  resist  paste,  and  is  afterwards  sub- 
jected first  to  a  cold  dye,  as  the  indigo  vat, 
and  then  to  a  hot  dye-bath,  the  effect  being 
the    production    of    white    or   colored    spots 
upon  a  blue  ground.  Called  also  Rcsist-style. 

3.  Law :  The  same  as  RESERVATION  (q.v.). 

4.  Military: 

(1)  A  body  of  troops  kept  for  any  emer- 
gency ;  that  portion  of  an  army  drawn  up  for 
battle  which  is  reserved  to  support  the  other 
lines  as  occasion  requires. 

(2)  Formerly  applied  to  any  troops  that 
could  be  improvised  for  service  if  the  field 
armies  were  destroyed.    Now  it  refers  rather 
to  those  soldiers  who,  after  having  enlisted 
for  a  certain  period  of  service,  have  been  a 
certain  time  with  the  colors,  and  then  have 
been  passed  into  the  Reserve,  in  which  they 
are  at  any  time  liable  to  be  recalled  to  the 
colors  until   their  full  period  of   enlistment 
has  expired.     (English.) 

(3)  Militia  forces,  Mich  as  our  National  Guard 
(q.v.)  and  Naval   Reserves  (q.v.),  which  may 
be  called  upon  to  reinforce  the  regular  Army 
and  Navy  when  necessary. 

(4)  A  magazine  of  warlike  stores  situated 
between  an  army  and  its  base  of  operations. 

5.  Theol. :  The  Discipline  of  the  Secret.  (See 
note  Fto  Newman's  Apol.,  ed.  1873.)    [Disci- 
FLINE,  ».,  U  (1).] 

reserve  forces,  s.  pi.  European : 
Mil. :  Those  troops  which,  by  the  terms  of 
their  engagement  with  the  State,  compulsory 
or  otherwise,  are  liable  to  be  at  once  recalled 
to  the  field  army  in  case  of  war.  In  Germany 
the  men  serve  three  years  in  the  active  army 
and  four  in  the  reserve  ;  in  France,  four  years 
in  the  army  reserve  and  five  years  in  the 
territorial  or  home  service  reserve.  In  Eng- 
land the  reserves  are  composed  of  the  Army 
reserve,  that  is,  of  men  enlisted  for  twelve 
years,  who  have  only  passed  a  portion  of  that 
time  with  the  colors,  and  of  the  Militia  reserve 
who  have  agreed  to  serve  in  the  army  if  called 
out  for  duty.  In  the  United  States  the  state 
militia  act  aa  a  reserve. 

reserve-materials,  t.  pi. 

Hot. :  Materials  held  iu  reserve  by  a  plant 
till  required  at  some  particular  part  of  the 
organism.  When  not  immediately  needed, 
assimilated  substances  are  transported  to 
reservoirs  of  reserve  materials.  (Thome.) 

r6  served, pa.  par.  &  a.    [RESERVK,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Kept  back  or  retained  for  another  or  for 
ftiture  use ;  retained. 

2.  Marked  by  reserve  ;  backward  in  com- 
municating one's  thoughts ;  cold,  distant ;  not 
open  or  free  ;  shy. 

IL  Her. :  Contrary  to  the  usual  way  and 

position. 

reserved-oases,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Theol. :  Certain  sins,  the  power  to 
absolve  from  which  is  reserved  to  some  ec- 
clesiastical superior,  as  the  ordinary  of  a 
diocese,  a  prelate  of  a  religious  order,  or  the 
Pope,  so  that  ordinary  confessors  cannot  deal 
with  them.  The  sin  may  also  have  an  ecclesi- 
astical censure  attached  to  it,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  reserved  to  the  Pope. 
Only  those  cases  are  reserved  where  the  sins 
are  grievous,  external,  certain,  and  complete 
in  their  kind.  In  English  and. American 
dioceses  very  few  cases  are  reserved/and  those 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 


reserved  list,  t. 

Naval  :  A  list  of  officers  on  half-pay,  and 
removed  from  active  service,  but  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  event  of  there 
being  an,  insufficient  number  of  officers  on  the 
active  list. 

reserved-power,  *. 

Scots  Law:  A  reservation  made  in  deeds, 
settlements,  &c.  Reserved  powers  are  of 
different  sorts,  as  a  reserved-power  of  burdening 
a  property,  a  reserved-power  to  revoke  or  recall 
a  settlement  or  other  deed. 

rS-serv'-Sd-ljf'.  adv.  [Eng.  reserved;  -ly.]  In 
a  reserved  manner  ;  with  reserve  ;  not  openly, 
freely,  or  frankly  ;  cautiously,  coldly. 
"  I  charge  you  bear  yourself  reurvedly  to  him." 

Dryden  :  Tempttt,  ill 

re-serv'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  reserved;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reserved  ;  want 
of  openness  or  frankness;  reserve,  caution, 
closeness. 

"  Where  ii  that  ancient  seriousness  aud  rttmtd- 
nett  I  "—Sharp  :  Sermon*,  roL  ii.,  Mr.  L 

res-er-vee',  *.    [Eng.  reserve)  ;  •«.] 

Law  :  One  to  whom  anything  is  reserved. 

re-serv'-er,  *.  [Eng.  reserve);  -er.]  One 
wno  or  that  which  reserves. 

"  I  am  uo  reierter  of  my  good  will  tilt  the  last"— 
Wottan  :  Kemaunt,  p.  S70. 

•  r6-serV-ist,  s.     [Eng.  reserve);  -i*.J    A 

soldier  belonging  to  the  reserve. 

"  To  disc  barge  the  retereutt  from  the  colours  as  MOO 
as  practicable.'—  Daily  TeleyrapK.  Oct.  27.  1882. 

rSs'-er-voir  (oir  as  war),  ».  [Fr.,  from 
Low  Lat.  reservatorium  =  a  reservatory  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  place  where  anything  is  kept  in  store  ; 
specif.,  a  pond  or  artificial  lake  where  water 
is  collected  and  stored  for  use  when  wanted, 
as  to  supply  a  city  or  canal,  drive  a  mill,  or 
the  like. 

"  The  rut  reimnir,  in  seasons  of  drought  (for  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  immoderate  rains  and  drought  the 
climate  was  liable)  supplied  the  city  aud  the  adjacent 
country  with  water."—  Bp.  Sortie)/  :  Sermont,  vol.  iL, 
MX.  29. 

2.  An  attachment  to  a  stove  or  range  to  hold 
hot  water. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  re- 
ceptacles for  the  peculiar  Juices  of  plants. 

If  Common  Reservoir: 

Elect.  :  A  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  earth,  because  the  electricity  of  all  bodies, 
not  insulated,  tends  to  pass  to  it. 

re-sSf(l),  *.    [RBSCT  (l),  «.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  resetting. 
2.  Print.  :  Matter  set  up  over  again. 

re-set  (2),  s.    [Fr.  rtcette  =  receiving  ;  O.  Fr. 
recept  =  a  retreat.] 
L  Abode. 

2.  The  act  of  harboring,  as  an  outlaw  or 
criminal. 

3.  The  receiving  of  stolen  goods. 

re-set  (IX  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  set  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  set  again  :  as,  To  reset  a 
diamond. 

2.  Print.  :  To  set  up  again,  as  a  page  of 
matter. 


V.t.      [RESET  (2),  «.] 

Scots  Law  :  To  receive  and  harbor,  as  an  out- 
law or  criminal  ;  to  receive,  as  stolen  goods. 

re-set'  -ta-ble,  o.    [Eng.  reset  (1),  »•  5  -oW«.] 
Capable  of  being  reset. 

re  set  ter  (1),  *.     [Eng.  reset  (!)•  ••  ;  •*»"•] 

One  who  resets  or  replaces. 

rS-set'-ter  (2),  s.    [Eng.  reset  (2),  v.  ;  -er.} 

Scots  Law  :  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods  ;  one 
who  harbors  an  outlaw  or  criminal. 

re-set'  -tie.  v.t.  &  i.     [Pret  re-,  and  Eng. 
settle,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  settle  again. 

"  To  restore  or  to  retetrU  men  in  their  lost  righta."— 
Waterland  :  H'ur/ti,  viii.  4C1. 

2.  To  install  again,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  settle  or  be  installed,  as  a 
ui  nister  of  the  gospel,  a  second  time. 


re-sef-tle-mtSat,  ».     [E«g.  retett!*;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  settliug,  composing,  or  arrang- 
ing again. 

"A   full   rttettUment   at   lordship   aad    propriety 
through  the  realm."—  tTtttm:  Remain*.  p.  103. 

2.  The  act  of  settling  or  colonizing  again  or 
anew. 

"  In  their  retettlement  In  the  holy  land."—  Bp.  Bort~ 
leu  :  Sernwru,  ToL  i..  eer.  ». 

3.  The  act  of  installing,  as  a  minister  of  t  he- 
gospel,  a  second  time. 

4.  The  state  of  settling  or  subsiding  again. 
"  BOB*  roil  their  cuk  to  mix  it  with  the  lees,  an* 

after  a  retettlement,  they  nek  it."—  Mortimer. 

re-Shape',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  shape,  T. 
(q.v.).j     To  shape  or  give  form  to  anew. 

••  It  is  a  seen,  that  the  darkness  enables  the  fancy  (•> 
."—  Daily  Telffraph,  June  24,  ISM. 


*  re-share  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  share,  v» 
(q.v.).]    To  share  again. 

"  Lusting  to  rtihure 
Hir  tonne.*  liana  :  lUerototmat,  ^.  M. 

re-ship',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ship,  v. 
(q.  v.)7j  To  ship  again  ;  to  put  on  board  ff 
ship  a  second  time  ;  to  ship  what  has  been 
conveyed  by  water  or  imported. 

re-ship'  -ment,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ship* 
ment  (q.v.).] 

L  The  act  of  reshipping  ;  the  shipping  for 
exportation  that  which  has  been  imported. 

2.  That  which  is  reshipped. 

*  re  -si-ange,  s.  ;RKSIANT.J  Residence,  abode. 

"  The  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  out  of 
his  kingdom,  commanding  his  merchant  adventurers, 
which  n*d  a  reiianoe  in  Antwerp,  to  return."  —  Bacon  ~ 

Henry  ni..  p.  uo. 

•re  -si  -ant,  *  re-se-unt,  '  re  si  aunt, 
o.  &  «.  [Fr.  reseant,  resseant,  from  Lat.  rest- 
dentem,  accus.  of  resident  =  resident  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Residing,  dwelling;  present  in 
a  place. 

"  .Vny  Englishman  rtriant  in  that  countrey."  — 
Backluyt  :  Voyages,  L  473. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  resident,  a  dweller. 
resiant  rolls,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Rolls  containing  the  names  of  the- 
resiants  or  residents  in  a  tithing,  4c.,  which 
were  called  over  by  the  steward  on  holding  a 
court-lee  t. 

re-side  ',  v.t.  [Fr.  resider,  from  Lat  rerfdeo= 
to  remain  behind,  to  reside  :  re-  =  back,  and 
sedeo  =  to  sit  ;  8p.  residir  ;  Ital.  risedere.  ] 

1.  To  dwell  permanently  or  for  a  length  of 
time  ;  to  have  one's  home  or  settled  abode  ;. 
to  abide  continuously  or  for  a   lengthened. 
period. 

"  How  can  God  with  such  reride  I  *  • 

ili.lm:  P.  L.,  xil.  tM> 

2.  To  abide  or  be  inherent  in,  as  a  quality  g 
to  inhere. 

"  I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 
Fit  in  that  softer  boaome  to  reside." 
BmJoiuan: 


•3.  To  stay,  to  wait 

"Far  from  your  capital  my  ship  rttidtt.' 

Pop*:  Xomrr;  Odyuey  L  SST. 

•4.  To  sink  ;  to  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  sub- 
side ;  to  settle,  as  liquors. 

res'-J-den9e,  «.    [Fr.  ,  from  resident  =  resident- 
(q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port  residencia;  Ital.  residtnfia^ 
residtnza,] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing,  abiding,  or 
dwelling  in  a  place  fora  length  of  time. 

"  The  connection  between  the  scholar  and  the  school 
did  not  terminate  with  his  rea'denc*."~.*facau/uy. 
Bitt.  Una.,  cb.  viii. 

2.  A  remaining  or  continuing  where  one's 
duties  lie  ;  specif.,  the  continuing  of  a  parson 
or  incumbent  in  his  benefice.     (Opposed  to> 
non-rtsident:e.)    [II.] 

3.  An  abode  or  dwelling-place  ;  specif.,  th» 
place  where  a  person  resides  or  dwells  per- 
manently or  for  a  continuance  of  time  ;  one's 
home,  dwelling,  or  abode. 

"  Assuming,  therefore,  that  every  departed  soul  ha» 
its  place  of  retidence,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
poee,  if  revelation  were  silent  on  the  subject,  that  a 
common  mansion  is  provided  for  them  all,  their 
nature  being  similar."—  ftp.  Hartley  :  Sermont,  rol.  it, 
aer.  M. 

M.  That  in  which  anything  rests  or  abide* 
permanently. 

"  Within  the  Infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 
Poison  hath  retititnct.  snd  medicine  power." 

Skaketp.  :  Ram*  t  Juliet.  II.  S. 

•5.  A  falling  or  subsiding  to  the  bottom  f 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jtfwl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tton, -«ion  =  ahun; -$ion, -*ion  =  zhun,   -cious,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  de]» 
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that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  liquors ; 
the  residuum  of  a  body  after  any  destructive 

operation. 

"Separation  is  wrought  by  weif  lit,  as  iu  the  ordinary 
retUenft  or  settlement  ol  liquors."  — /loom:  .Vat. 
Mitt.,  1 *A 

II.  lave:  Residence  for  at  least  five  yean 
within  tlce  I'uited  States,  and  one  year  witliin 
*  particular  state  or  territory  is  necessary 
before  an  alien  can  be  made  a  citizen  of 
this  country.  The  time  of  residence  within 
a  district  to  give  one  the  privelege  of  voting 
in  that  district,  differs  in  the  different 


*£f-I-den-9£,   «.     [Bng.    residence);   -y.] 

The  official  residence  of  a  British  Resident  at 
the  court  of  a  native  prince  in  India. 

"We  (team  slowly  along,  put  the  English  Stti- 
4tnt1.--Scribn*rt  Jlagtuint,  Sept.,  1877,  p.  feL 

riSs  i  dent,  Tes-y-dent,  a.  A  *.  [Fr., 
i>r.  par.  of  render  •=.  to  reside  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  resident*;  lul.  resident*,  ri&dente.] 

A.  -45  adjective  : 

1.  Having  a  residence,  alnxle,  or  dwelling  ; 
dwelling  ;  having  a  seat  or  abode. 

"  llath  so  long  been  rtridtnt  In  France," 

Stofetp.  :  1  Uenry  VI.,  ill,  4. 

•1  Fixed,  firm. 

"  The  watery  pavement,  1*  not  stable)  aod  rttidtnt 
like  a  rock."—  Jer.  Tailor. 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  permanently 
or  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  place  ;  a  resider. 

2.  The  minister  or  agent  of  a  state  residing 
«t  a  foreign  court    lie  is  of  a  rank  inferior  to 
•a  ambassador. 

"  The  BunneM  Government  U  prepared  to  receive 
•Bother  rtridtnt  on  the  lame  footing."—  0otty  7W«- 
froM.  NOT.  11,  1M*. 

•  IL  Lav  :  A  tenant  who  was  obliged  to  re- 
side on  his  lord's  land,  and  not  to  depart  from 
the  name. 

*  res'  I-dent-er,  ».  [Eng.  resident;  -or.]  One 
who  resides  ;  a  resident. 

res  i  den  tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  resident  ; 
-iat] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  residence  or 
residents. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  residence  ;  containing 
•  residence. 

"The  farm  attached  to  Mr.  Howard"!  retidential 
tgUte.~-Dailt  Ttieffrapk,  Aug.  Is,  18&S. 

»  rcV  i  den  -ttar-y  (tt  as  sh).  »re»-l- 
d'i'n  si  ar-y/o.  &  *.  [Low  Lat  residen- 
MssrfM.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  or  keeping  residence. 

"  Christ  WH  the  conductor  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  ami  their  residentiary  guardian."  — 
Man. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  resident    (Coleridge.) 

2.  Kedes.  :  An  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  a  cer- 
tain residence  ;  a  canon-residentiary  (q.v.). 

"  List  of  al  came  the  qoeere  of  Paula,  with  their 
T'  i.  (-  mi  •.'!...   i    •    i.^hop  of  Lomlon  and  the  aJjl»u 
•  lug  after  In  their  pontincalibus."—  fox;  Actti, 
p.  S7«. 

••res  I^len-tlar-y-8lilp(tlas8h).».  [Eng. 

residtntuiry  ;  -ship.]    The  position  or  office  of 
a  residentiary. 

"  A  rrridintinryihip  In  the  church  of  Lincoln."— 
Wood  :  fouti  Oxon..  voL  L  (/.  William*.) 

'  I  dent  ship,  5.  [Eng.  resident;  -ship.} 
Hie  functions  or  dignity  of  a  resident;  the 
office  or  position  of  a  resident 

"  The  rnidrntiMp  at  ly/ndon  for  the  city  of  Ham- 
burgh."— Wood:  Athtna  Ozon.,  vol.  L 


*  re"  sid'-er,  *.    [Eng.  resul(t);  -er.]  One  who 
resides  ;  a  resident 

"  We  being  person*  of  considerable  estates  In  the 
kingdom,  and  retidtn  therein."—  .Swift  :  Adftrtitement 
mgaimt  Wood. 

eTC*  sid'-U-al,  a.  At.  [Lat  residuus  =  remain- 
ing, from  retideo  =  to  remain,  to  reside  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  residue  ;  remaining  after  a  part  has  been 
taken  away  or  dealt  with. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Miitk.  :  An  expression  which  gives  the  re- 
m.iinder  of  a  subtraction,  as  a—  6. 

residual  air,  .«. 

Physiol.  :  Air  still  remaining  in  the  lungs 
after  the  most  forcible  expiration. 


residual-analysis,  ». 

Math.  :  A  branch  of  analysis  which  pro- 
ceeds by  taking  the  difference  of  a  function  in 
two  different  states,  and  then  expressing  the 
relation  between  this  difference  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  corresponding  states  of  the 
variable. 

residual  -charge,  «. 

Elect.  :  Electric  residue.     [RESIDUE,  5-1 

residual-figure,  -. 

Geom.  :  The  figure  remaining  after  subtract- 
ing a  less  from  a  greater  figure. 

residual-magnetism,  s.    [REMANENT- 

MAGNhTISM.J 

residual-quantity,  s. 

Alg.  :  A  binomial  connected  by  the  sign  — 
(minus)  ;  as,  a  —  6,  a  —  vT~  >  &c. 

residual-root,  «. 

Alg.  :  The  root  of  a  residual  quantity  ;  as, 


rS-sId'-u-a-rjf,  a.  [Let  residuus.]  [RESI- 
DUE.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  residue  or  a  part 
remaining  ;  forming  a  residue  or  portion  not 
dealt  with. 

residuary-devisee,  s. 

Law  :  The  jierson  named  in  the  will  who  is 
to  take  all  the  real  property  remaining  over 
above  the  other  devises. 

residuary  -gum,  *.  Candle-pitch  or 
chandler's  gum. 

residuary-legatee,  s. 

Law:  The  legatee  to  whom  is  bequeathed 
the  residue  of  goods  and  personal  estate  after 
deducting  all  the  debts  and  specific  legacies. 

"  When  all  the  debts  and  particular  legacies  are  dis- 
charged, the  surplus  or  residuum  must  be  paid  to  the 
rauiuary  legatee,  if  any  be  appointed  by  the  will."  — 
Bladttlont  :  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  32. 

res  -i  due,  *  res-i-dew,  *.  [Fr.  residu, 
from  Lat.  residuum,  neut  sing,  of  residuus  = 
remaining,  from  resUleo  =  to  remain,  to  reside 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  residue.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  remains  over 
after  a  part  is  taken,  removed,  destroyed,  or 
dealt  with  in  any  way  ;  that  which  is  left 
over  ;  the  remainder,  the  rest 

"  The  rrtidue  of  the  elders  which  were  carried  away 
captives."  —  JeremiaJi  xxix.  1. 

2.  Law:  That  which  remains  over  of  a  testa- 
tor's estate  after  payment  of  ail  debts  and 
legacies. 

1  Electric  residue  :  (See  extract). 

"When  a  [Leydenl  Jar  has  been  discharged  and 
allowed  to  stand  a  short  time,  it  exhibits  a  second 
charge,  which  U  called  the  electric  retidue."—Qanot  : 
Phytict  (ed.  AtUnton),  {  7(3. 

*  rS-sId'-u-ous,  o.  [Lat  residuvs.]  [RESI- 
DUE.] Remaining  over  ;  residual. 

re  sid'-u-um,  s.    [Lat,  neut  sing,  of  re- 
tiduus.]    [RESIDUE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  That  which  is  left  over  after  any 
process  of  separation  or  purification  ;   that 
which  remains  after  treatment  in  some  way  ; 
a  residue. 

2.  Fig.  :   The   vilest   and    most  worthless 
part  of  a  people  ;  the  scum  or  dregs  of  society. 

II.  The  same  as  RESIDUE  (q.v.). 

're-Siege',  v.t.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Fr.  n^/rena 
seat]  To  seat  again,  to  reseat,  to  reinstate. 

r8-sign'(9  silent)  (l),  Te  signe,  v.t.  ft  1. 
[Fr.  resigner,  from  Lat.  resigno  =  to  unseal,  to 
annul,  to  resign  ;  lit  =  to  sign  back  or  again  : 
re-  =  back,  and  signo  =  to  seal,  to  mark  ;  Sp. 
&  Port  resignar  ;  ItaL  risegnare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  assign  back  ;  to  give  back  or  return 
formally  ;  to  give  up. 

"  The  cardinal!  .  .  .  wat  compelled  even  with  his 
owne  good  will  to  return*  his  chauncellorship."— 
TgndaU  :  Worket.  p.  371. 

2.  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  give  or 
hand  over. 

"  Willingly  mimed  unto  him  the  honour  to 
command  the  whole  camp."—  .VortA:  Plutarch,  p.  6S9. 

3.  To  commit,  to  entrust,  to  hand  over. 

"And  oft.  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleep! 
At  wisdom'-  vate.  and  to  simplicity 
Kairu  hei  .  Uarge."  Hilton  :  P.  I...  ill.  MS. 

4.  To  wit)  -'raw  from,  to  yield  in,  to  give 
up,  to  renounce  :  as,  To  resign  a  claim. 


•  5.  To  entrust,  to  consign,  to  commit  to 
the  care  of. 

6.  To  yield  or  commit  in  confidence ;  to 
submit,  particularly  to  Providence. 

"  What  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  in  all 
things  retign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  OodT"— 
TiUotton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up  a  commission, 
office,  charge,  post,  or  duty ;  to  retire,  to 
abdicate. 

re  Sign'  (g  silent)  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
sign,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  sign  again. 

*  re-sign    (g    silentX   *,      [RESIGN    (IX   v.] 
Resignation. 

"  And  you  have  galn'd  more.  In  a  royal  brother. 
Than  you  could  lose  by  your  reriffn  of  Epire." 

Btaum.  t  fief.  :  Coronation,  IT.  I 

*  re-Slgn'-al  (g  silent),  ».     [Eng.  resign  (1), 
v. ;  -al.]    The  act  of  resigning  ;  resignation. 

"  Upon  his  rai'jnal  of  the  government."— Sander- 
son :  Wort*,  it  830. 

res  -ig-nant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Concealed.     Ap- 
plied to  a  lion's  tail. 

*  re-sign-ant  (g  silent), 
*.  [Eng. resign(l), \.;-ant.} 
A  resiguer.    (Racket :  Life 
of  Williams,  ii.  27.) 

rgs-ag-na-tion,*.    [Fr.;        «SIGNAMT. 
Sp.  resignacion.]    [RESIGN  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  resigning,  giving  up,  or  re- 
nouncing, as  a  claim,  office,  place,  possession, 
or  charge. 

"  Deaneries  and  prebends  may  become  void,  like  a 
blshoprick  by  death,  by  deprivation,  or  by  resignation 
to  either  the  king  or  the  bishop."— Blackttone  :  Com- 
ment., bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resigned  or 
submissive  ;  unresisting  and  submissive  acqui- 
escence ;  quiet  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
without  discontent  or  murmuring. 

"  In  rttiynution  to  abide 
The  shock."  Wordtvorth  :  White  Doe,  IT. 

II.  Scots  Law :  The  form  by  which  a  vassal 
returns  a  feu  into  the  hands  of  a  superior. 

re-signed  (3  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [RESiait 
(1),  ».] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Surrendered,  given  up,  relinquished. 

2.  Full  of  resignation  ;  quietly  submissive, 
patient 

"  Ketiyn'il  to  live,  prepar'd  to  die." 

Pope :  To  Mr.  Thomai  Southern. 

re-sign'-ed-lSK0  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  resigned; 
-ly.]  In  a  resigned  manner;  submissively; 
with  resignation. 

re  sign-ee'  (g  silent),  «.  [Eng.  resign  (1),  T.  ; 
-ee.] 

Law:  The  person  to  whom  anything  If 
resigned. 

rg-sign  -er  (g  silent),  *.  [Eng.  resign  (1),  T.  } 
-er.]  One  who  resigns. 

*re-sign-ment  (?  silent),  •re-signe- 
ment,  s.  [Eng.  resign  (1),  v.  ;  -ment.]  Tha 
act  Of  resigning ;  resignation. 

"  That  here  I  am,  by  his  command  to  cure  ye, 
Nay  more,  for  ever,  by  his  full  rrtignmmt. 

Deaum.  t  net. :  tlontieur  Thomat,  lit  L 

•ris-sUe',  v.i,  [Lat  re$ilio=to  leap  back: 
re-  =•  back,  and  saJio  =  to  leap.]  Tn  start 
tack  ;  to  spring  back ;  to  retreat,  shrink,  or 
fly  from  a  purpose. 

*  re-sH'-i-e^e,  *  rS-siT-I-en-cy, ».   [Eng. 
resilient) ;  -ce,  -cy.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  resilient ;  the  act  or  state  of  leaping, 
starting,  or  springing  back ;  the  act  of  re- 
bounding ;  elasticity. 

"  The  common  retilirncy  of  the  mind  from  one) 
extreme  to  another." — Juhng-m  :  Jlambler,  No.  110. 

rS-sil'-I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  resilitns,  pr.  par.  of 
resilio  =  to  leap  back,  to  resile  (q.v.).]  In- 
clined to  start,  spring,  or  leap  back  ;  leaping 
or  starting  back  ;  rebounding. 

rtS-sil-I-om'-tS-tSr,  «.  A  device  for  testing 
or  exhibiting  the  resiliency  of  pneumatic  lirea. 

*  re-si-ll'-tion,    *.      [RESILE.]     The   act  of 
starting,  leaping,  or  springing  back  ;  resilience. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
W,  wore,  woll,  work,  who,  SOB;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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r£s'-in,  ros'-in,  s.  [Fr.  resine,  from  Lat 
resina,  from  Gr.  pi/Ti'm  (rhetine)."] 

Chem.  (PI.).  :  A  widely  distributed  class  of 
vegetable  substances,  characterized  by  being 
Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  to  different  degrees 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  liquid  hydrocarbons, 
softening  or  melting  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  burning  with  a 
smoky,  luminous  flame.  In  the  crude  con- 
dition they  form  amorphous  masses,  having 
aconclioklal  fracture,  and  are  either  neutral  or 
acid.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Exuding  spontaneously  from  plants,  or  from  inci- 
aious  iu  the  stems  and  branches,  as  benzoin. 

2.  Oxidised   fossil  resin,  occurring  in  bed*  of  coal, 
lignite.  Ac.,  &3  amber,  coloretin,  &c. 

s.  Keains  extracted  from  plants  by  alcohol,  a*  the 
resins  of  angelica  root,  tc. 

Some  are  employed  in  medicine,  others  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes,  sealing-wax,  and 
similar  substances.  [RosiN,  5.] 

U  Resin  ofCaranaisfrom.Burseraac'ttJninata; 
Resin  of  Couinia  from  Icica  ambrosiaca  ;  Resin 
of  Guaiacum  is  from  Guiacum  officinale  ;  Resin 
of  Hemp,  a  resin  which  exudes  from  hemp  in 
India,  but  not  in  Europe  ;  Resin  of  Jalap  is 
obtained  from  jalap  (q.v.),  Resin  of  Podo- 
phyllum  from  Podophyllura,  and  resin  of 
Scamraony  from  Scammony,  by  means  of  rec- 
tified spirit. 

resin-bush,  s. 

Hot.  :  Euryops  speciosissimus,  a  South  African 
composite  plant  akin  to  Seuecio.  It  is  named 
from  a  gummy  exudation  often  seen  on  the 
item  and  leaves. 

resin-gland,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  single  cell,  or  a  small  group  of  cells, 
secreting  or  containing  resin. 

resin-passage,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  receptacle  for  resin  extending  to  a 
considerable  length  through  the  parenchyma. 
Found  in  the  Conifer*. 

resin-soap,  *. 

Chem.  :  A  soft  soap  prepared  by  dissolving 
an  acid  resin  in  caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  in 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness. 

res  in-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  resin- 
aceus,  from  resina  =  resin.]  Having  the 
quality  or  nature  of  resin  ;  resinous. 

rSs-In-a-pIt'-Ic,  a.    [Bng.  resin;  Lat.  p(etaf)- 
it(es),  and  Eng.  suff.  -tc.]  (See  the  compoun.i.) 
resinapitic  acid,  s. 

Chem,  :  A  crystallizable  acid  resin,  ub:  :'<••• 
together  with  other  products,  from  tac  r^. 
Tusfitago  Petasites.  (Watts.) 

rSs'-ln-ate,  s.     [Eng.  resin  ;  -ate.] 

Chem.  (PI.):  A  general  name  for  the  salts  of 
the  acids  obtained  from  turpentine,  viz.,  the 
sylvates,  the  pinates,  and  the  pimarates. 
Their  general  formulae  are,  CjoH^MOo,  and 


res'-in-ein,  res  -In-one,  s.  [Eng.  resin; 
-tin,  -one.] 

Chem.  :  Fremy's  name  for  the  hydrocarbon 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  colophony. 

rSs-In-If'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  resina  =  resin  ; 
fero  —  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Producing,  bearing,  or  yielding  resin. 

rS-sln-i-fl-ca'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  restna  =  re- 
sin, and  facia  —  to  make.]  The  act  or  process 
of  treating  with  resin. 

rS-f  In  i-form,  a.     [Lat.  resina  =  resin,  and 

forma  =  form.]    Having  the  form  of  resin. 

•  re-sink',  w.  t.  or  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Bug.  rink, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  sink  again. 

".I  brake  my  vow  and  uierrtunoteinsinne." 

Jj<ivici:  Mute'  i  Ixicrijict,  p.  29. 

rSs-In-O-,  pre/.  [RESIN.]  Connected  with,  or 
pertaining  to  resin. 

resino-electric,  a.  Capable  of  being 
negatively  electrified,  in  the  same  manner  as 
amber  and  other  resins. 

res  -in-old,  a.    [Lat  restX")  =  resin,  and  Gr. 
clioc  (euios)  =  form,  appearance.]  Resembling 
'  resin. 

res  In-one,  s.    [UKSINEIX.] 

res  in-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  resinr.ux,  from  restne  = 
resin  ;  Lat  resinosi«s.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 


sembling resin ;  of  the  nature  of  resin ;  pre- 
pared or  obtained  from  resin  ;  like  resin. 

"  Something  of  a  gummoiu  or  retinoiu  nature."— 
Boyle  :  Work*,  v.  69. 

resinous  -  electricity,   s.    [NEOATIVE- 

ELECTRIC1TY.] 

res'-in-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  resinous ; -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  resinous  body ;  by  means  of 
resin  :  as,  resinousiy  electrified. 

res'-in-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  resinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resinous. 

res'-in-y,  a.  [Eng.  resin;  -y.]  Like  resin; 
resinous. 

*  res-i  pis  -9en9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  resi- 
piscentia,  from  resipiscens,  pr.  par.  of  resipisco 
—  to  recover  one's  senses  ;  incept  of  resipio  = 
to  savour,  to  taste  well :  re-  =  again,  and 
sapio  =  to  taste,  to  have  taste,  sense,  or 
discernment]  Wisdom  after  the  fact ;  change 
to  a  better  frame  of  mind  ;  repentance. 

re-sist,  s.    [RESIST,  v.] 

1.  Dyeing :  A  material  applied  to  cotton 
cloth  to  prevent  the  action  of  a  mordant  or 
colour  on  those  portions  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  pattern. 

2.  Calico-dyeing :  The  process  by  which  the 
resist-style  is  effected.    {RESERVE,  s.,  II.  2.] 

resist  paste,  s.    The  paste  used  in  resist- 
style. 

resist-style,  s.    The  method  of  calico- 
printing,  also  known  as  Reserve  (q.v.). 

resist-work,   s.      Calico  with  a    blue 
ground  and  white  patches  or  spots. 

re  sist, '  re-syst,  *  re-syste,  v.t.  &  i.   [Fr. 

register,  from  Lat.  resisto  =  to  stand  back,  to 
withstand  :  re-  =  back,  and  si*to  —  to  make  to 
stand,  to  set ;  sto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  re- 
sistir;  Ital.  resistere.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  against ;  to  withstand  so  as  not 
to  be  moved  or  impressed  by  ;  to  counteract, 
as  a  force  by  inertia  or  reaction  ;  to  oppose. 

"  Neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  reritt  that  edge." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vl.  S2S. 

2.  To   act   in    opposition   to ;    to   oppose 
actively  ;  to  strive  against ;  to  endeavour  to 
defeat  or  frustrate. 


*  3.  To  baffle,  to  disappoint. 

"  God  retuteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  tue 
huiuble.'-Vame«  iv.  8. 

*  4.  To  be  distasteful  or  disagreeable  to ;  to 
offend. 

"  By  Son,  I  wonder,  that  Is  king  of  thoughts. 
These  catet  retitt  me,  she  but  thought  upon." 
Skaketp. :  PericUt,  ii.  S 

B.  Intro,  ns.  :  To  make  or  offer  resistance. 

"  All  the  regions 

Do  seemingly  reyolt ;  and  who  retitt, 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance." 

Hhaketp.  :  Coriotamu.  iv.  «. 

re-sist  an9e,  *  rfi-sist'-enje,  •re-syst- 
ens,  «.  [O.  Fr.  residence  (Fr.  resistance), 
from  Lat  resisttns,  pr.  par.  of  resisto  =  to  resist 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port  resistencia  ;  ItaL  resistenza; 
Low  Lat.  rtsistentia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  resisting ;  opposi- 
tion.   Resistance  may  be  either  active  or  pas- 
sive :  active,  as  in  the  exertion  of  force  to 
stop,  repel,  defeat,  or  counteract  progress, 
motion,  or  design  ;  passive,  as  that  of  a  fixed 
body  which  interrupts  or  stops  the  passage  of 
a  moving  body. 

"  Rctittance  in  Justifiable  to  the  person  of  the  prince 
when  the  being  of  the  state  i*  endangered."— Black- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  T. 

2.  Elect. :  The  opposition  offered  by  any 
conductor  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent   [OHM.] 

3.  Physics :  A  power  by  which  motion  or  a 
tendency  to  motion  in  any  body  is  impeded. 
If  a  weight  be  placed  upon  a  beam  which 
bears  it  up,  the  force  which  does  so  is  the 
resistance  opposed  to   its   further  descent 
The  resistance  of  the  water,  which  is  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  a  cork,  causes  the  latter 
to  keep  the  surface  instead  of  sinking  to  the 
bottom..  The  resistance  of  the  air  impedes 
the  movement  of  a  projectile. 

If  (1)  Solid  of  least  resistance: 
AfecA. :  A  solid  of  such  a  form  as  to  experi- 
ence, in  moving  in  a  fluid,  less  resistance  than 


any  other  solid,  having  the  same  base,  length, 
and  volume ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being; 
stationary,  to  offer  the  least  interruption  to  th« 
progress  of  that  fluid.  In  the  former  case  it 
is  the  best  form  for  the  stem  of  a  ship ;  in  ta» 
latter,  for  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 

(2)  Unit  of  resistance :  [OttM]. 

resistance-box,  s. 

Ttleg. :  An  inclosing-box  fora  resistance-colL 

resistance-coll,  ?. 

Elect. :  A  coil  introduced  into  a  circuit  to 
increase  the  resistance.  It  is  usually  made  of 
German  silver. 

resistance  force,  s.  [RESISTINO-FORCE.) 

re-sist -ant,  *  re-sist -ent,  a.  &  «.  [Lat. 
resisttns,  pr.  par.  of  resisto  =  to  resist  (q.v.)  j 
Fr.  reiistant ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  resistente.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Making  or  offering  resistance; 
resisting. 

"The  mutant  position  of  Savonarola,"— 0.  Kliat: 
Jtomola,  ch.  Iv. 

B.  ^s  subnt. :  One  who  or  that  which  resists. 

"  According  to  the  decree*  of  power  In  the  agent  and 
mutant,  is  an  action  performed  or  hindered/'— I'tar- 
ton:  On  Hie  Creed,  art.  vi. 

re-sist'-er,  t.     [Eng.  resist,   v. ;  -tr.\     On» 

who  resists,  opposes,  or  withstands. 

"  Rebels  and  retittert  against  God  hia  ordinance  aoA 
Christian  pietie.'— Fax :  Aetet,  p.  IM. 

*  re  sist-fuL,  a.   [Eng.  resirf;  -JuUJ).}  Making 
much  resistance  ;  resisting  vigorously. 

rS-siSt-I-bil'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  resistible  ;  -ity.| 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistible  ; 
capability  of  being  resisted,  opposed,  or  with* 
stood. 

"  It  Is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil,  meat, 
ing  with  the  reiittibility  of  this  sufficient  grace,  that 
one  resists  it."— Hammond. 

*  2.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  resist- 
ance. 

"  Whether  the  resist  Utility  of  his  reason  did  not. 
equivalence  the  facility  of  her  seduction."— Urotntt: 
Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  L 

re-sist  -i-ble,  o.  [Eng.  resist,  T.  ;  -aW«.l 
Capable  of  being  resisted ;  that  may  or  can  b» 
resisted. 

"This,  though  potent,  yet  is  in  its  own  natui* 
TfrittMe  by  the  will  of  man. 7— Halt :  Oriy.  »f  Mankind. 

*  re  -sist-  I-ble  -ness,  ?.    [Eng.  resistibU; 

-  ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistible  ; 
resistibility. 

re-sist-J-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  resistible);  -ly.\ 
In  a  resistible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  resisted. 

re-sist -ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RESIST,  v.] 
resisting  force,  s. 
Physics:    Any  force  offering  resistance  to 
the  motion  or  pressure  of  a  body. 

resisting  medium,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  substance  which  resists* 
the  passage  oi  a  body  through  it. 

2.  Astron. :  An  inconceivably  thin  medium 
believed  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  besides  producing  other  phenomena; 
ether  (q.v.). 

re-sist'-lng-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  resisting ;  4y.\ 
So  as  to  resist ;  with  resistance  or  opposition. 

"  Doth  not  he.  that  lyueth  after  such  sorte.  ronjf  ii^. 
ly  deuie  Christ,  his  mouth  sayeth  not  agayust  Mm. 
but  hyi  life  doth.'—  Vdal :  1  John  ii. 

*  re-sist'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  resist,  v. ;  -it*.]  Having 

the  power  to  resist ;  capable  of  resisting. 

"/tebtiM  'gainst  the  sun.  the  rain,  or  wind.* 

re-slst'-less,  •  re-sist-lesse,  a,  [Eng. 
resist,  v. ;  -less.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  resisted,  opposed,  or 
withstood ;  irresistible. 

"  O'er  heaven's  high  tower*  to  force  nrittlett  way.* 
Milton:  P.  L..  ii.  «. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  resistance ;   powerless  to 
resist ;  helpless  ;  without  resistance. 

"  Kerittleu,  tame, 
Am  I  to  be  burned  up  t"  Keatt. 

re  sist  less  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  resistless;  -/jf.f 
1.  In  a  resistless  manner ;  irresistibly. 

*  2.  Without  resistance  ;  passively. 

"  Submit  rniitlruly  to  the  apathy  that  clogged  heart 
and  limb."— C.  Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xuiii. 

ro  sist  -less-ness,  *.  [Eng.  resistless ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistless  or 
irresistible. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  - 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion, -sion -shun; -tion, -sion -zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -siou*  =  shos.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  de 
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resmooth— resolve 


•re-smooch',  »•<•  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  swath, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  make  smooth  again  ;  to  smooth 
out. 

"  That  foot-print  upon  sand. 
Which  old  recurring  wave*  of  prejudice 
Aomoot*  to  nothing."    Ttnnytun  :  Princttt,  IIL  tit. 

re-sold  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RESELL.] 

•  re-soT-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  solder, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  solder  again;  to  make  whole 
again  ;  to  rejoin. 

res  6  lu  ble,  «.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
resolved,  melted,  or  dissolved. 

"  Ultimately  retolubU  intoaspecialityof  modulation 
or  rhythm.'—  KarU  :  PkUoloff.  f  649 

res  6-  lu-  ble  ness,  s.  [Bug.  resoluble; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resoluble. 

"Which  argue*  the  rr»JtMtnttt  of  their  constitu- 
tion.'-*)^* :  Wvrkt,  Ill  *M. 

res   6  late,  a.  &  *.     [Lat.  renolutus,  pa.  par. 
of  resolro  =•  to  untie,  to  resolve  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
rtsolu  ;  Sp.  ruoluto.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  a   fixed   purpose  ;  determined  ; 
constant  in  pursuing  an  object  ;  firm,  stern. 

"  Able  and  raolule  Chief  of  the  State."—  Jtacaulay  : 
Jtitt.  Kitff-.  ch.  XT. 

*  2.  Convinced,  satisfied,  certain. 

*  3.  Convincing,  satisfying. 

"  I  [Luther  |  h»ue  given  raolute  aniwere  to  the  ant, 
to  the  which  I  per»fjf-  fax:  Actet,  p.  776. 

'  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A   resolute   or   determined   person  ;   a 
desperado. 

"  Tonng  Fortinbras  .  .  . 
Hath  in  the  skirts  ofNorway.  here  »*1  there 
BUark'd  up  a  list  of  lawleM  raolula." 

Skaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  L 

2.  Redelivery,  repayment 

"  And  jre  ihall  enquire  of  the  yearly  raolutei,  deduc- 
tioti*.  and  paieuieuta  g»ing  forth  of  the  same."— 
Bvroet  :  tUcordr,  rot.  ii.  .  bk.  L.  No.  27. 

res  -6  lute-ly,  Tes-o-lute-iie,  o<it>.  [Eng. 
resolute;  -ly.]  In  a  resolute  or  determined 
manner  ;  with  fixed  or  determined  purpose  or 
perseverance  ;  firmly,  constantly,  steadily  ; 
with  unshaken  firmness  of  purpose. 

"  Rttoluttly  here  through  their  thick  squadrons  hew'd 
Her  way."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12. 

r6s  6  lute  -ness,  ».  [Eng.  resolute;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolute  ;  firm- 
ness of  purpose  ;  determination  ;  fixed  pur- 
pose. 

"  From  •sibom  no  retoluteneu,  much  leu  obstinacy, 
can  i*  expected."—  BoyU:  Workt,  v.  300. 

res  6  lu  tion,  *  res  o  lu  cl  on,  5.  [Fr. 
resolution,  from  Lat.  renolutionem,  accus.  of 
resolutio,  from  resolutus,  pa.  par.  of  resolvo  = 
to  resolve  (q.v.);  Sp.  resolution  ;  Ital.  resolu- 
tion, risoluzione.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  resolv- 
ing, or  separating  the  component  parts  of  a 
body,  as  by  chemical  means. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  which 
compose  a  complex  idea. 

"  Though  witty  men,  by  analytical  rftolution,  have 
ehymicafiy  extracted  an  artificial  logick  out  of  all 
thel  r  action*.  '—Half:  Orlf.  of  Mankind. 

3.  The  act  of  resolving  or  unravelling  an 
Intricate,  perplexing,  or  difficult  proposition  ; 
explication. 

"The  unravelling  ard  raalul  ion  of  the  difficulties, 
that  &re  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  are 
the  end  of  an  action."—  Drydt*. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  resolved 
or  dissolved  ;  solution,  dissolution. 

"In  the  hot  springs  of  extreme  cold  countries,  the 
first  hraUare  unsufferable,  win.  -I,  proceed  out  of  the 
rteolutirm  of  humidity  congenled."—  Mgby. 

*  5.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  relaxed  ; 
relaxation. 

"  The  runlutton  and  languor  ensuing."—  tfrowit*. 
(T*dd.\ 

*6.  The  determination  or  decision  of  a  cause 
in  a  court  of  law  ;  judgment. 

-  have  we  all  the  act*  of  parliament  or  of  Ju- 
dicial rtf.lutinnt.  which  might  occaiion  such  altera- 
tions."— Halt  :  Orlf.  of  Mankind. 

*  7.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved  or 
settled  in  opinion  ;  freedom  from  doubt  ;  con- 
Tiction,  certainty. 

"  I  would  imitate  myself,  to  be  in  a  doe  rttolutim.  ' 
Lrar,  L  I 


8.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved  or 
determined  ;  a  fixed  or  settled  purpose  or 
determination  of  mind. 

"  Tour  ntnluiian  cannot  hold." 

Slulutp-  •    H'inttr,  Ta4t,  IT.  4. 


9.  The  quality,  state,  or  character  of  acting 
with  fixed  purpose  ;  determination  ;  fixedness 
of  purpose  ;  firmness,  resoluteness. 

"  Haw  terrible  in  constant  resolution." 

SJmketp. :  Hrnry  r.,  ii.  4. 

10.  A  formal  decision  or  determination  of  a 
legislative  or  corporate  body,  or  of  a  meeting 
or  any  association  of  individuals  ;  a  formal 
proposition  brought  before  a  public  body  or 
meeting  for  discussion  and  adoption. 

U.  Technically: 
L  Law: 

(1)  A  solemn  judgment  or  decision. 

(2)  The  revocation  of  a  contract.  (Wharton.) 

2.  Mathematics: 

(1)  The  operation  of  separating  any  expres- 
sion into  factors ;  that  is,  the  operation  of 
finding  two  or  more  expressions  such,  that 
their  product  is  equal  to  the  given  expression. 

(2)  The  same  as  SOLUTION  (q.v.). 

3.  Med. :  The  passing  away,  without  suppu- 
ration, of  a  tumour  or  of  inflammation. 

4.  Music:  The  process  of  relieving  disson- 
ance by  succeeding  consonance.    (Grove.) 

If  (1)  Resolution  of  an  equation :  The  same 
as  Reduction  of  an  equation. 

(2)  Resolution  of  forces  or  of  motion : 

Mech. :  The  dividing  of  any  single  force  or 
motion  into  two  or  more  others,  which,  acting 
in  different  directions,  shall  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  given  motion  or  force.  Let  A  D 
represent  a  fo,  ce ;  draw  any  c 
parallelogram  A  B  D  c,  hav- 
ing A  D  as  a  diagonal ;  then 
by  the  Parallelogram  of 
Forces  (q.v.),  the  force  re- 
presented by  A  D  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  forces  repre-  A 
sented  by  A  B  and  A  c  respectively.  And  since 
an  infinite  number  of  parallelograms  can  be 
drawn,  having  a  given  line  for  their  diagonal, 
any  force  can  be  resolved  into  two  others  in 
an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Similarly,  if 
three  forces  act  upon  a  point,  and  their  resul- 
tant be  required,  find  the  resultant  of  any  two 
of  them  ;  the  composition  of  this  resultant 
with  the  third  force  will  give  the  resultant  of 
the  three  given  forces.  In  like  manner,  the 
resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  upon 
a  point  may  be  found. 

(3)  Resolution  of  a  nebula: 

Astron. :  The  exhibition,  by  means  of  a 
very  powerful  telescope,  that  the  diffused 
light  of  a  nebula  is  really  that  of  a  multitude 
of  exceedingly  distant  stars. 

f  The  nebulae,  an  ordinarily  seen,  are  cloudy 
patches  of  light  in  the  heavens,  usually  seen 
only  in  telescopes  of  considerable  power.  Still 
more  powerful  telescopes  have  "resolved"  many 
of  them  into  clusters  of  stars.  It  was  for  a  time 
maintained  that  all  nebula:  were  thus  resolv- 
able, and  that  merely  an  increased  telescopic 
power  was  necessary  to  prove  Ihat  only  stare  and 
planets  existed  in  the  heavens.  The  use  of  the 
spectroscope  (q.v.)  has  disproved  this  theory, 
and  made  it  evident  that  actual  nebula-  exist, 
star  stuff  made  up  of  vapor  or  meteoric 
clusters  from  which  solar  bodies  will  perhaps 
eventually  emerge. 

•  res-6-lu -tion-er, «.  [Eng.  resolution;  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  joins  in  a  resolu- 
tion or  declaration. 

"  A  great  division  followed  in  the  kirk ;  those  who 
adhered  to  these  resolutions  were  called  the  publick 
retolulionert."— Bumct :  Hitt.  Omt  Time,  bk.  L 

2.  Church  Hist. :  When  the  Scotch,  having 
induced  Charles  II.  to  take  the  Covenant,  and 
crowned  him  king,  had  been  severely  defeated 
at  Dunbar  by  Oliver  Cromwell  (Sept.  3,  1660), 
their  Parliament  abolished  a  certain  Act  of 
Classes  which  prevented  many  royalists  enter- 
ing the  army.    The  larger  section  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  approved  of  the  step  on  account 
of  the  emergency,  a  smaller  but  zealous  party 
disapproved  ;   tie  former  were  called  lieso- 
lutioners,  the  latter   Protesters.     Cromwell 
supported  the  latter.    The  sufferings  through 
which  both  passed  after  the  Restoration  in 
1660  again  fused  them  into  one. 

•  res  6  lu -tion  1st,   «.     [Eng.    resolution; 
-ist.]    One  who  makes  a  resolution. 

rSs'-6-lU-tIve,  a.  [Fr.  resolutif;  Sp.,  Port, 
and  Ital.  rrsolutiro.]  Having  the  power  or 
quality  to  resolve,  dissolve,  or  relax. 

"  The  ashes  of  the  void  shels  only  alone  without  the 
snail*  mixed  with  wax  are  of  a  rrjo/u/iw  and  dincutieut 
facultio.-— r.  ffolland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxx..  ch.  Till. 


r6s-d-lu'-t6r-y,  a.  [Fr.  risolutoire,  from 
Lat.  rexolutus.]  [RESOLUTE.]  (See  compound.) 

resolutory  condition,  s. 

Law:  A  condition  the  accomplishment  of 
which  revokes  a  prior  obligation.  {Wharton.) 
[RESOLUTIVE-CONDITION.] 

r$  SOlv-a  bil  -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  resolve  ;  -ability.} 
The  quality,  proj>erty,  or  state  of  being  re- 
solvable ;  resolvableness,  resolubility. 

re-s6lv  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  resolve);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  resolved  or  separated  into 
its  constituent  part  ;  decomposable,  resoluble. 

"  As  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  reiolrakle  by  a  small 
heat,  a  greater  heat  coagulates,  so  as  to  turn  it  huruy 
like  parchment"—  A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Capable  of  being  reduced  into  first  prin- 
ciples. 

"They  are  ultimately  rttolvable  into  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness.  "—  H'att-rtand  :  Workt,  v.  441. 

3.  Capable  of  being  recognized  as  constituent 
parts. 

4.  Capable    of  being   solved  ;    capable  of 
solution. 

"  The  effect  is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  causes  best 
revtlrubl*  from  observations  mtide  in  the  countries 
themselves."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourl 

re-solv-a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  resolvable; 
-ness.]  The  quality,  property,  or  state  of 
being  resolvable  ;  resolvability. 


',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  resolvo  =  to  untie,  to 
loosen,  to  melt  :  re-  =.  again,  and  solvo  =  to 
loosen;  O.  Fr.  resoldre;  Fr.  rfsoudre;  Sp.  re- 
solver;  Ital.  resolvere,  risolvere.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  separate  the  component  or  constituent 
parts  of  ;  to  reduce  to  constituent  elements  ; 
to  break  up  into  component  parts. 

•  2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  retoltt  itself  into  a  dew." 

Shakttp.  :  Uamltt,  L  1 

3.  To  separate,  as  the  parts  which  compos* 
a  complex  idea. 


*  4.  To  relax.     (Spenser :  Virgil's  Gnat.) 

t  5.  To  unravel ;  to  free  from  difficulty,  per- 
plexity, or  obscurity  ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear  of 
difficulties  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  solve. 

"  But  ere  I  go,  Hastings,  and  Montague, 
Kti'jlM  uiy  doubt." 

Shakctp. :  3  Henry  VI..  IT.  1. 

•6.  To  free  from  doubt  or  perplexity;  to 
make  matters  plain  to. 

"  This  shall  absolutely  retolte  yon." 

Shaketp. :  Meaturefor  Meuture,  IT.  t, 

•7.  To  inform,  to  acquaint,  to  answer,  to 
satisfy. 

"  May  it  pleas*  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now." 
Hhakaji. :  3  Henry  VI.,  Ui.  2. 

*8.  To  settle  or  fix  on  an  opinion  ;  to  make 
certain. 

"  Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth." 

Skaketp. :  1  ffenry  VI..  ill  1 

9.  To  fix  firmly  in  determination  ;  to  de- 
termine, to  decide.   (Now  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 
"  I  am  raoleed  for  death  or  dignity." 

Sltaketp. :  1  Benr*  VI.,  T.  1. 

*  10.  To  make  ready  in  mind  ;  to  prepare. 

"  Kaolre  you 
For  more  amazement." 

Shaketp. :  Wtntfr't  TaU,  T.  S. 

11.  To  determine  on ;   to   decide   on ;   to 
express,  as  an  opinion  or  determination,  by 
vote  and  resolution. 

12.  To  form  or  constitute  by  vote  or  resolu- 
tion :  as,  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :  The  same  as  to  REDUCE  (q.v.). 

2.  Math. :  To  solve. 

3.  Mech. :  To  break  up,  as  a  force  or  motion, 
into  two  or  more  forces  or  motions,  which 
acting  in  different  directions  shall  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  given  force  or  motion. 

"  As  we  can  compound  two  forces  into  one,  so  on  the 
other  hand  we  can  mo<Mone  force  Into  two  others." — 
Todhunter  :  Mechanic*  for  Begmnen,  \  12. 

4.  Med. :  To  disperse  or  scatter  ;  to  discuss, 
as  an  inflammation  or  a  tumour. 

5.  Music  :  To  cause  to  move  or  progress,  as 
s  discordant  note  to  another,  which  produces 
a  satisfactory  effect. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  be  separated  into  its  component  or 
constituent  parts  ;  to  be  ultimately  reduced. 


ftto,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  well,  work,  wh»,  son ;  mute,  onto,  core,  unite,  cor.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    «e.  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  -  lew, 
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*  2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve  ;  to  become  fluid. 

"  An  a  form  ot  wax 
Ketolveth  from  bin  figure  'gainst  the  fire." 

Shakeip. :  King  John,  T.  4. 

3.  To  form  an  opinion,  determination,  re- 
solve, or  purpose ;  to  determine  in  mind  ;  to 
purpose. 

"  Retoloe,  retolve,  and  to  be  meu  aspire, 
Exert  the  noblest  privilege." 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  it  «*. 

4.  To  be  settled  in  opinion ;  to  be  convinced ; 
to  decide. 

"  Let  men  retolve  of  that  as  they  please."— Locke. 

5.  To  determine  or  decide  by  vote  or  resolu- 
tion ;  to  pass  a  resolution. 

U  To  resolve  a  nebula : 

Astron. :  To  show  by  means  of  a  very  power- 
ful telescope  that  certain  nebulae  really  con- 
sist of  many  distinct  stars.  [NEBULA.] 

re-f6lve',  *.    [RESOLVE,  v.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  resolving  or  solving ;  resolu- 
tion, solution. 

2.  That  which  is  resolved  on  : 

(1)  A  fixed  or  firm  determination  or  pur- 
pose ;  a  resolution. 

••  What  watch  they  keep,  and  what  retolvet  they 
take."  Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  x.  364. 

(2)  The  determination  or  decision  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  meeting,  association,  &c. ;  a 
resolution. 

re  folved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [RESOLVE,  v.]  Fixed 
in  a  determination  ;  determined,  resolute ; 
firm  of  purpose. 

"  The  case  of  a  retolved  soldier."— floyi* :  Workt,  r. 

ML 

rS-Solv'-e'd-ly,  adv.    [Bug.  resolved;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  resolved  or  resolute  manner  ;  firmly, 
resolutely  ;  with  resolution  or  determination. 

"  Let  us  cheerfully  and  retotvedly  apply  ourselves  to 
the  working  out  our  salvation."— Sharp :  Sermont, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

*  2.  So  as  to  resolve  and  clear  up  all  doubts 
and  difficulties  ;  clearly,  satisfactorily. 

"  Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  leak 
Rttolvcdly  more  leisure  shall  express." 

Shaketp.:  Alii  WtU.  T.  S. 

TS-sSlv'-ed-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  resolved ;  -ness.} 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved ;  re- 
soluteness, resolution  ;  firm  determination  or 
purpose. 

"  This  retoltednett,  this  high  fortitude  in  sin,  can 
with  no  reason  be  imagined  a  preparative  to  its  reini*. 
•iou."— Decay  of  Piety. 

*  re  solv'-end,  s.  [Lat.  resolvendus,  fut.  pass, 
par.  of  resolw  =  to  resolve  (q.v.).] 

Arith. :  The  number  which  arises  from  in- 
creasing the  remainder  after  subtraction  in 
extracting  the  square  or  cube  root. 

rfi-S olv'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  resolvens,  pr.  par. 
of  resolvo  =•  to  resolve  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
resolving  or  dissolving ;  causing  solution. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  has  the  power  of 
resolving  or  causing  solution. 

2.  Med. :  That  which  has  the  power  of  dis- 
persing  inflammation,    and   preventing   the 
suppuration  of  tumours  ;  a  discutient. 

"  Young  people,  such  as  live  effeminately,  require  to 
be  treated  with  milder  retolventi  than  those  woo  live 
a  labouring  life."—  Witeman  :  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xix. 

Tf  Certain  medicines  are  classed  as  Altera- 
tives and  Resolvents.  Examples,  Calomel  and 
Opium,  or  Mercury,  Squills,  and  Digitalis. 

re'-soiv'-er,  ».    [Eng.  resolv(f)  v. ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  separates,  dis- 
olves,  or  disperses. 

"Opium  .  .  .  if  duly  corrected  and  prepared,  proves 
•ouietimes  a  great  resolrer,  and  commonly  a  great 
•udoriftck."— Boyle :  Workt,  ii.  18*. 

*  2.  One  who  or  that  which  solves. 

"  The  opinlonative  retolter  thinks  all  these  easie 
knowables."— Glanvill :  Sceptit.  (fret.) 

3.  One  who  forms  a  firm  resolution. 

*  re  -son,  s.    [REASON.] 

res  6  nan5C,  re^  6  nan  cy,  *.  [Eng. 
resonant;  -ce,  -cy.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
resonant ;  the  act  of  resounding. 

"  An  ancient  musician  informed  me,  that  there 
were  some  famous  lutes  that  attained  not  their  full 
seasoning  and  best  refinance,  till  they  were  about 
fourscore  years  old."— fioyie :  Workt,  i.  460. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Acoustics : 

(1)  Sound  reflected  by  a  surface  less  than 


112-5  feet  from  the  spot  whence  it  originally 
travelled.  The  direct  and  the  reflected  sounds 
are  confounded,  but  the  one  strengthens  the 
other.  [ECHO.]  Bare  walls  tend  to  be  reson- 
ant ;  walls  hung  with  tapestry  are  not  so. 

(2)  The  increase  of  sound  produced  by  a 
sounding  board,  or  by  the  body  of  a  musical 
instrument. 

2.  Med. :  A  more  or  less  shrill  sound  heard 
by  auscultation  in  the  larynx  or  lungs  of  a 
person  speaking,  or  of  one  affected  with  chest 
disease.  [AMPHORIC.] 

resonance-body,  i. 

Music  :  The  hollow  part  of  a  stringed  instru- 
ment which  reinforces  the  sound  of  the 
vibrating  strings. 

resonance-box,  *•  A  box  open  at  one 
end  with  a  tuning-fork  affixed  to  it. 

resonance-globe,  s.  A  resonator  (q.v.). 

res'-o-nant,  o.  [Lat.  resonans,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
sono  =  to  resound  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  resonnant.] 
Capable  of  returning  sound  ;  fitted  to  return 
sound  ;  resounding  ;  echoing  back. 

"  By  speaking  into  a  rttonant  case."—  Time*,  March 
»,  1836. 

resonant  -  consonants,  «.  pi.  Nasal 
consonants ;  consonants  in  which  the  peculiar 
sound  is  produced  by  the  nasal  chambers  act- 
ing as  a  resonance  cavity.  (Foster :  Physiol.) 

res'  6-nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  resonant;  -ly.]  In 
a  resonant  or  resounding  manner. 

res'-6-na-tor,  s.  [Lat.  resonatus,  pa.  par.  of 
resono  =  to  resound  (q.v.).] 

Acoustics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Prof. 
Helraholtz  for  facilitating  the  analysis  of 
compound  sounds.  It  consists,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  tapering  tube  or  a  hollow  bulb, 
spherical  or  nearly  so  in  form,  having  an 
opening  at  one  side  fur  the  air,  and  a  tube 
adapted  to  the  ear  at  the  other.  When 
the  instrument  is  fitted  to  one  .ear,  the  other 
being  stopped,  tones  above  or  below  the  pitch 
of  the  resonator  will  be  but  imperfectly  heard ; 
but  if  a  note  be  sounded  corresponding  to  the 
peculiar  or  proper  note  of  the  resonator,  it 
will  appear  greatly  intensified. 

*  re-sorb7,  v.  t.    [  Lat.  resorbeo.  ]  To  swallow  up. 

"  By  fate  retorb'd,  and  sunk  in  endless  night." 

Young :  ffight  Thought*.  111. 

*  r8-sorb'-ent,  o.     [Lat  resorbens,  pr.  par.  of 
resorbeo  =  to  resorb  (q.v.).]     Swallowing  up. 

"  Ketorbent  ocean's  wave."  Woodhull. 

res-or'-cin,  s.    [Eng.  res(in),  and  orcin.] 

Chem. :  CeHgOjj.  A  compound  homologous 
with  orcin,  produced  by  the  action  of  potassic 
hydrate  on  many  of  the  resins.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  extract 
of  Brazil  wood.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
triclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  melts  at 
110',  and  boils  at  271*. 

resorcin  phthalein,  *.  [FLUORESCEIN.] 

res-or^in-Sl,  «.  [Eng.  resorcin;  -ol.] 
[FLUORESCEIN.] 

re-sort',  »re-sorte,  v.i.  [Fr.  resortir  (Fr. 
ressortir),  from  Low  Lat.  resortio  =  to  be 
subject  to  a  tribunal ;  resortior  =  to  return  to 
any  one  :  Lat.  re-  =  back,  and  tortior  =  to 
obtain  by  lot ;  sors,  genit.  sortis  =  lot.] 

•  1.  To  fell  back. 

"  The  Inheritance  of  the  son  nerer  raorted  to  the 
mother,  or  to  nuy  of  her  ancestors,  but  both  were 
totallyexcluded  from  the  succession."— Hale :  Common 
Late  of  England. 

2.  To  go,  to  repair,  to  frequent  by  way  of 

intercourse. 

"  In  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  retort."— 
John  ivi ii.  20. 

3.  To  have  recourse,  to  apply,  to  betake 
one's  self. 

"  In  a  situation  in  which  all  other  tyrant*  have 
retorted  to  blandishment*  and  fair  promise*."— 
Jtacaulut/  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

rS-sorf ,  *  re-sorte,  *.  [O.  Fr.  retort  (Fr. 
ressort).] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  act  or  habit  of  going  to  or  frequent- 
ing in  numbers  ;  concourse,  confluence. 

"  Where  to  th'  altars  of  the  gods  they  make  divine 
retortt."  Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xi 

•  2.  The  act  of  visiting  or  frequenting  one's 
company  or  society  ;  company,  intercourse. 

**  Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  retort." 

Shakrtp  :  Timon  o/Allunt,  L  L 


3.  The  place  frequented ;  a  haunt. 

"  Whose  dark  retortt  since  prudence  cannot  know. 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be." 

Uryden  :  Annul  Mirabilit,  0*. 

•  4.  Spring,  rebound,  active  power,  move- 
ment.   (A  Gallicism.) 

"  Some  there  an  that  know  the  retortt  and  falls  of 
business."— Bacon  :  £u«yi;  Of  Cunning. 

5.  That  to  which  one  has  resource ;  a  re- 
source or  refuge  ;  a  means  of  relief. 

"  Mercy,  fled  to  as  th*  last  retort." 

Cotrper:  Hop*,  tit, 

*  II.  Law  :  The  authority  or  jurisdiction  of 
•  court. 

If  Court  of  last  retort :  The  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  Supreme  Court, 

re-sorf -er,  *.    [Eng.  resort,  T.  ;  -#r.]    One 

who  resorts  ;  a  frequenter. 

"  Ti*  the  better  for  yon  that  your  rttortert  stand 
upon  sound  legs."— ishaketp. :  Ptricltt,  IT.  «. 

re  sound  (1),  Te  soune,  Te  sowne, 
v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  resonner,  resoner  (Fr.  «• 
sonjier),  from  Lat.  resono,  from  re-  =  again, 
and  sono  =  to  sound;  Sp.  resonar;  Port. 
resonar,  resoar ;  ItaL  risonare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  filled  with  sound ;  to  reecho,  to 
reverberate. 


2.  To  be  filled  with  the  noise  or  report  of. 

"  The  wide  world  resound*  with  Sappho's  praise." 
Pop* :  Sappho  to  Phaon,  U, 

3.  To  sound  loudly. 

"  Wash'd  by  broad  Hellespont's  retounding  seas." 
Pop* :  Homer ;  Iliad  vii.  100. 

4.  To  be  reechoed ;  to  be  sent  back  or  re- 
turned. 

"  What  is  common  fame,  which  sounds  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  rttound*  back  to  then 
again,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling,  impudent  lyet"— 
South  :  Sermont. 

*  5.  To  be  much  or  widely  mentioned ;  to 
be  noised  about. 

"  What  retoundt 
In  table  or  romance  of  Utber's  son." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  MO. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sound  again ;  to  return  the  sound  of ; 
to  reecho. 

"  The  rock*  ruound  her  lay*." 

Dryden  :  VuroM  ;  .fntid  vii.  1*. 

•  2.  To  sound  ;  to  praise  or  celebrate  with 
the  voice  or  the  sound  of  instruments ;  to 
spread  the  fame  of. 


re-sound  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sound, 
v.  (q.v.).]    To  sound  again  or  anew. 

•  re-sound',  *.    [RESOUND  (1),  »•]    The  return 
of  sound  ;  an  echo,  a  reverberation. 

"  The  sweet  retoundi  of  those  rich  anthems." 

Beaumont:  fiycht,  p.  MO. 

re-sb'nrce',  t.    [O.  Fr.  resource  (Fr.  ressource).] 

[SOURCE.] 

1.  Any  source  of  aid,  help,  support,    or 
safety ;  a  resort ;  an  expedient  to  which  a 
person  may  resort  for  aid  or  safety ;  that  on 
which  one  depends  for  safety  or  support. 

"  The  ministers  had,  it  should  seem,  miscalculated 
their  military  resource*."  —  Jfacaulajt :  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xiti. 

2.  (PI.) :  Money,  funds  ;  pecuniary  means ; 
means  of  raising  money  or  supplies  ;  anything 
by  means  of  which  money  or  supplies  can  be 
raised. 

*  re-sbur$e'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  resource ;  -AWJ 
Full  of  resources,  expedients,  or  contrivances ; 
clever  in  finding  out  resources. 

"  Bird*  are  so  retourcrful  that  their  actions  an  too 
commonly  interpreted  a*  proceeding  from  choice."— » 
St.  Jameii  Ocaette,  March  18, 1I8& 

•  rfi-source'-le'ss,  a.    [Eng.  resource;  -leu.] 
Destitute  of  resources. 

"  A  poor,  unfruitful  and  rnouneleu  subjection."— 
Burke. 

re-sow',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tow  (q.v.).] 

To  sow  again  or  anew. 

"  Over  wet  at  sowing  time  breedeth  much  dearth, 
insomuch  as  they  are  forced  to  retov  summer  corn."— 
Bacon  :  A'at.  fin.,  {  16*. 

*  res-passe,  s.    [RASPIS.]    A  raspberry. 

"  The  cooling  breath  of  retpattet." 

Berrick  :  To  Mittrett  Anne  Soam*. 

respe,  «.     [RASP,  v.]     The  raspberry  (q.T.). 
(Tusser.) 

'  re  speak',  v.t.    [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  tpeak 
(q.v.).] 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bencb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tioa,  -don  -  SAUH  ;  -tion,    §  ion  -  zbun,   -dons,  -tious,  -sious  -  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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respect— respiration 


1.  To  speak  again  ;  to  repeat. 

2.  To  speak  in  answer  or  return  ;  to  answer. 

•  And  the  king1!  row*e  the  heav'n  shall  broit  again, 
£MfwU>iv  «arUily  thunder.' 

A*o*r«/j. :  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

ri  spdct',  v.t.  [Fr.  rtspecter,  from  Lat  respec- 
tiu,  pa.  par.  of  respicio  to  look  back  upon,  to 
look  at :  rt-  =  back,  again,  and  specio  —  to 
look,  to  look  at ;  Sp.  respecter,  retpetar;  Ital. 
rlsptttare.] 

•  L  To  look  back  upon. 

•  2.  To  look  towards ;  to  (ace  or  look  in  the 
direction  ot 

"  Palladio*  «diU»th.  the  front  of  hi.  house  should 
•o  rctpecf  the  iouth.  tliat  In  the  first  angle  it  rrcclr* 
the  ruing  r»y«  ul  the  winter  suu."—  Brotrne. 

•  3.  To  take  special  notice  of ;   to  regard 
attentively  ;  to  regard  as  worthy  of  notice. 

••  What  should  It  be  that  ha  rttpertt  In  her?" 

Skaketp.  :  Two  UentUmtn  of  Verona,  IT.  4. 

•  4.  To  heed,  to  consider,  to  regard. 

"  Do  yon  persuade  yourself  that  I  rmxct  you!" 

Skakttp. :  Meamtrefor  Jttaturt,  IT.  L 

6.  To  view  or  regard  with  some  degree  of 
reverence ;  to  esteem ;  to  look  up  to  with 
reverence  or  respect. 

6.  To  have  reference  or  regard  to ;  to  relate 
to.  [RESPECTING,  3.J 

1  To  respect  a  person  or  persons,  to  respect 
tlu  person :  To  show  undue  favour  or  bias 
towards  ;  to  suffer  the  opinion  or  judgment 
to  be  influenced  or  biassed  by  a  regard  to  the 
outward  circumstances  of  a  person,  to  the 
prejudice  of  right  and  equity. 

ri  spect',  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  respectum,  acrus. 
of  respectus  =  a  looking  at,  regard,  from  re- 
tpectas,  pa.  par.  of  respicio  —  to  look  back 
upon,  to  respect  (q.  v.)-] 

1.  The  act  of  looking  at  with  attention  ;  the 
act  of  noticing ;  a  looking  towards ;  atten- 
tion, regard,  care. 


2.  Relation,  regard,  reference  [If]. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  in  high  esteem  or 
regard  ;  regard  ;  reverence  ;  the  deportment  or 
course  of  action  towards  another  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  feeling  of  esteem,   regard,  or 
reverence  towards  such  person. 

-  And  therefore  lo*t  that  title  of  retpect. 
Which  the  proud  «oul  ne'er  pays,  out  to  the  proud." 
Sluiketp.  :  1  Henry  VI..  L  s. 

4.  (PL) :  An  expression  of  esteem  and  re- 
gard :  as,  Give  him  my  respects. 

*  5.  Respected  character  or  position ;  re- 
spectability, repute. 

"  Many  of  the  beat  retpect  la  Rome.* 

Skaketp. :  Julius  Cottar,  L  1 

•6.  Goodwill,  favour.    (Genesis  iv.  4.) 

•  7.  Partial  regard  ;  undue  bias  to  the  preju- 
dice of  right  and  equity. 


*  8.  Consideration  ;  motive  in  reference  to 
Something. 

"  Wliataoever  secret  retpecti  were  likely  to  move 
Otna."— Hooker :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

9.  Point  or  particular ;  point  of  view  ;  mat- 
ter, feature. 

"  She  will  be  ruled  lu  all  retpectt  by  me." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  UL  4. 

*  10.  Modest  and  becoming  behaviour ;  de- 
cency. 

"  Talk  with  retpect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then." 
Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  U.  1. 

*  11.  Deliberation,  reflection. 

"  The  icy  precept*  of  retpett.' 

Skaketp. :  Timon  of  AOtmt,  IT.  3. 

*  12.  Caution,  care. 

"  He  it  well  did  ward  with  wUe  retpect." 

Xpenter :  P.  V.,  V.  xil.  M. 

«|  1.  *  In  respect :  Comparatively  speaking ; 
relatively. 

"  Be  wa*  a  man  ;  this,  in  rttpcrt.  a  child." 

Otaketp.     »  aenry  rj.,  T.  I. 

8.  In  respect  of  or  to : 

*  (1)  In  coini«trison  with  ;  relatively  to. 

"  In  retpect  of  a  flue  workman  I  am  but  a  oobcler." 
Hlaketp.  :  Juliut  Ctuar,  \.  I. 

(2)  On  account  of;  by  reason  of;  in  con- 
slU'Tdtion  of ;  as  regards. 

ri-spect-a-tnl-l-ty,  *.     [Eng.   respectable; 
-«¥•] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respectable ; 
the  state  or  qualities  which  deserve  or  com- 
mand respect. 

*  KciptctabUfty  t*  not  religion  ;  tint  It  I.  In  many 
grade*  of  eociety  a  working  iubttttute  for  it.~—Sprc- 
tutor.  Jane  *>.  uu,  p.  SOT. 

*  2.  A  respectable  person  or  thing. 


re  spect  a-ble,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Worthy  of  respect  or  esteem  ;  deserving 
of  being  respected. 

"  Many  private  friendi  and  admlren  among  the 
meet  rttprctaole  member*  of  the  opposition, "— M ac- 
aulay  .-  Mitt.  Knff..  ch.  XXT. 

2.  Having  an  honest,  honourable,  or  good 
reputation  ;  of  good  repute. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  fairly  good  position  in 
society  :  fairly  well  to  do. 

4.  Mediocre,  middling,  fair,  moderate  ;  not 
despicable. 

"  Proficiency  in  letter*  and  science  retpectable,  and 
hit  legal  learning  more  than  respectable"— Macaulay  : 
Hilt  Hiif..  ch.  U. 

re  spect'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  respectable; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respect- 
able ;  respectability. 

re-spect-a-bly.adi'.  [Eng.  respectable)  ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  respectable  manner ;  so  as  to  deserve 
respect. 

2.  As  becomes  one  of  position ;  decently, 
properly :  as,  He  conducted  himself  respect- 
ably. 

3.  Fairly  ;  moderately  well,  pretty  welL 

re  spec t  ant,  o.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  respecter 
=  to  respect  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  Said  of  two  animals  borne  face  to 
face.  Rampant  beasts  of  prey  so  borne,  are 
said  to  be  combatant. 

rS-spect'-er,  *.  [Eng.  respect,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  respects.  (Rarely  used  except  in  tlie 
phrase  a  respecter  of  persons,  that  is,  one  who 
regards  the  external  circumstances  of  others 
in  his  judgment,  and  suffers  his  opinion  to  be 
biassed  by  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  candour, 
right,  and  equity.) 

"Of  a  troth  I  perceive  that  God  IB  DO  retpecter  of 
pertont."—Actt  x.  S4. 

re -spect'  fill,  *  re"-spect'-full,  a.  [Eng. 
respect;  -full.] 

1.  Marked  or  characterized  by  respect ; 
showing  or  indicating  respect  or  deference. 

"  He  wooee  the  queen  with  more  retpectful  flame." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyuey  xv.  SCI. 

*  2.    Full  of  outward  or   formal   civility ; 
ceremonious.    (Prior.) 

rS-Spect'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  respectful ;  -ly.] 
In  a  respectful  manner  ;  with  due  respect  or 
deference. 

"These  really  poor  men,  who  are,  methiulu,  to  be 
respectfully  treated  in  regard  of  their  quality."— 
Cowley:  Of  Avarice. 

*  re -spect -ful- ness,  s.    [Eng.   respectful; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  respect- 
ful. 

"Treated  by  Mr.  Perry  with  a  respectfulness  of  quo- 
tation that  may  now  surprise,"— Athenaeum,  Oct.  7, 
1882. 

re  spect'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  prep.  [RE- 
SPECT, v.]  [Prop,  the  pr.  par.  of  refpect,  v., 
used  as  a  preposition ;  cf.  regarding,  con- 
cerning, ic.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  or  o.  : 

Her. :  The  same  as  RESPECTANT  (q.v.). 

B.  As  prep.  :  Regarding ;  as  regards ;  in 
regard  to  ;  with  reference  to ;  in  respect  of. 

*  re-speV-tion,  *.    [RESPECT,  v.]    The  act  of 

respecting  ;  respect,  regard,  partiality. 

"Without  difference  or  respection  of  penona."— 
Tynda.ll  :  Worket,  p.  78. 

re  spect  Ive,  o.    [Fr.  respectif.] 

*L  Observing  or  noting  with  attention; 
regardful ;  hence,  careful,  cautious,  circum- 
spect. 

"  Yon  ahonld  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it " 
Khakctp:  Merchant  of  Venice,  T.  1. 

» 2.  Characterized  by  respect  for  special 
persons  or  things  ;  partial. 

"  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity." 

Snakfsp. :  liamco  t  Juliet.  UL  I. 

*  3.  Rendering  respect  or  deference ;  respect- 
ful. 

"  Our  religioui  dutlee  and  retpectivr  devotion  to 
God."— C.  Suttun :  OotUy  Meditations.  ( Dedlc. ) 

*  4.  Worthy  of  respect ;  respectable. 

"  What  .hould  it  be  that  he  reapecU  in  her. 
But  I  can  wake  retpectue  In  my  delft" 

Hhaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  IT.  4. 

5.  Relating  or  pertaining  severally,  each  to 
other ;    severally ;    severally    connected    or 
belonging ;  particular. 

11  And  to  those  place*  utralght  repair. 
Where  your  reipeclive  dwelling*  are." 

Rutlrr :  BudUmu,  i.  X 

6.  Relative ;  having  relation  to  something 
else ;  not  absolute. 


r€ -spect -Ive-ljf,  adr.    [Eng.  respective,  -ly.} 
*L  With  respect  or  deference  ;  respcctluliy. 

"  Yon  are  very  respectively  welcome.' 

Shaketp.  :  Jtmuu,  iii.  i. 

*  2.  With  respect  to  private  views  or  objects  ; 
partially. 

"  The  voice*  of  the  reft  were  likely  to  be  given  for 
the  moit  part  mvectittly  with  a  kind  of  aecret  depen- 
dency."— Hooker  :  Ecilel.  Polity. 

3.  In  a  respective  manner  ;  as  each  belongs 
to  each  ;  as  relating  to  each  ;  in  their  respect- 
ive relations. 

"The  way  to  know  which  U  to  weigh  and  conilder 
the  difficulties  attending  each  reflectively,  and  to 
balance  them  one  against  another."—  H'aterland  : 
Workt,  L  162. 

*  4.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely. 

"  See  the  world  hath  not  east  nor  we*t,  but  rrtptct* 
ieely"—Kaltigli:  Hitt.  World. 

*  re-SpSct'-Iv-ist, ».    [Eng.  respective)  ;  -irt.) 
A  captious  opponent, 

"  But  what  haue  these  our  retpeetiuitti  to  doe  with 
the  Apostle  Paulel"— fox  :  ilartyrt,  p.  1,178. 

*  re -spect'- less,    '  re -spect -lease,   a. 

[Eng.  respect;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  respect ;  without  regard  or 
reference ;  regardless. 

"  [We]  bane  broke  our  silence ;  rather  then  again* 
Endure,  reipectleue,  their  so  inouing  cries.' 

CTiapman :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  IT. 

2.  Having  no  respect  or  regard  for  reputa- 
tion.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

*  re-spect -less-ness,  «.    [Eng.  respecthst; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  resj.ecfr- 
less  ;  regardlessness. 

* rfi-spec'-tu-ofis,  a.    [Eng.  respect;  -uous.) 

1.  Inspiring  respect. 

"Neither  Is  It  to  be  marvelled  ...  If  they  [prince*] 
become  retpectuoui  and  admirable  in  the  eye*  »nj 
sight  of  the  common  people."— KnolUt :  Hitt.  of  th* 
Turkt. 

2.  Respectful. 

"  I  thought  it  pardonabler  to  say  nothing  by  a  rt. 
tpectuota  silence  tlian  by  idle  words."— Boyle:  Workt, 
vi.44. 

*  re-sperse',  v.t.    [Lat.  respersvs,  pa.  par.  of 
respergo :  re-  =  again,  and  spargo  =  to  scatter.] 
To  scatter,  to  sprinkle. 

"They  speak  thus  particularly  In  the  matter  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  as  appears  in  the  instances  above 
reckoned,  and  in  others  retpened  over  this  treatwe." 
—Bp.  Taylor :  Seal  Pretence,  i  10. 

*  re-speV-sion,   *.     [Lat.    respersio,    from 
respursus,  pa.  par.  of  respergo.]    [RESPEHSE.] 
The  act  of  scattering  or  sprinkling. 

res-pJ-ra-bil'-i-t*,  rie-spir-a-bil'-I-t^, 

«.      [Eng.   respiroMe;  -ity.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  respirable. 

res'-pi  ra  ble,  re -spir '-a-ble,  a.    [Eng. 
respir(e);  -able.] 

*  1.  Capable  of  respiring  ;  that  can  respire. 
2.  Capable  of  being  respired  or  breathed ; 

fit  to  be  breathed. 

resj-pl-ra- ble -ness,    re"  -spir"-  a-ble  - 

ncs8,s.  [Eng.  respirable ; -ness.]  Respiraliility. 

res-pi  ra-tion,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  respira- 
tionem,  accus.  of  respiratio,  from  respiratut, 
pa.  jar.  of  respiro  =  to  respire  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Langijige: 

*  1.  The  act  of  breathing  again,  or  of  re- 
turning to  life. 

"  Till  the  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  Just. 

Milton:  P.  i.  xilM*. 

2.  In  the  uune  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Kv'ry  breath,  by  retpiration  strong 
Forced  downward."  Covptr .  fait,  JT.  SO. 

*  3.  An  interval. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Physiol. :  Tlie  process  of  breatliirif.',  in 
which  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  by  in- 
spiration, and  carbonic  acid  expelled  by  ex- 
piration, the  carbonic  acid  being  given  out 
by  the  blood,  and  oxygen  taking  its  place. 
When  respiration  is  interfered  with,  asphyxia 
takes  place,  except  in  hibernation  (q.v.).  The 
action  of  respiration  exposes  the  blood  to  the 
air,  and,  by  mutual  diffusion,  the  two  actions 
of  oxygenating  the  blood  and  freeing  it  of 
carbonic  add  are  accomplished  by  the  same 
act,  thus  resembling  the  endosmose  and  exos- 
mose  of  liquids.  In  the  higher  animals,  the 
capillaries  are  connected  with  the  arteries 
immediately  issuing  from  the  heart,  effecting 
a  constant  renewal  in  the  blood,  and,  by  a 
series  of  muscular  movements  fresh  air  is 
supplied,  and  vitiated  air  removed  alter- 


f&t«,  at,  ffcr«,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  w£t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
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natelr,  owing  to  nervous  reflex  ac'.ion,  not 
dependent  on  the  will,  as  the  sa-.no  process 
goes  on  in  sleei>,  ami  in  other  unconscious 
States.  The  lungs  themselves  are  almost 
passive  in  the  process.  In  the  lowest  aud 
simplest  forms  of  animals,  the  aquatic,  no 
special  apparatus  is  provided  for  the  aera- 
tion of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  this  being 
effected  by  the  general  movements  of  the 
body,  or  by  cilia  (q.  v.),  producing  the  neces- 
sary currents.  In  bivalve  molluscs,  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  mantle  or  skin-lining  of  the 
valves  is  in  some  cases  the  special  organ  of 
respiration ;  in  others,  the  mantle  is  convo- 
luted into  f  >ur  folds,  fringed  at  the  edges, 
with  the  same  action  as  gills  in  fishes.  The 
transition  from  gill -like  tufts  in  animals 
which  can  either  breathe  air  or  water,  as  the 
leech  and  the  earth-worm,  is  seen  in  the  for- 
mation in  them  of  small  sacs  at  regular  inter- 
vals on  each  side  of  the  bo'ly,  opening  by  a 
row  of  pores  termed  spiracles  or  stigmata. 
In  insects,  the  spiracles  open  into  tubes, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  through 
the  body,  and  are  prevented  from  closing  by 
•n  elastic  spiral  fibre  winding  round  them, 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  cartilaginous  rings 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  of  the  air-breath- 
ing vertebrata;  in  spiders,  the  respiratory 
apparatus  becomes  more  concentrated,  and 
through  the  different  classes  of  animals  there 
is  a  gradual  leading-up  to  the  delicate  and 
highly  organised  apparatus  seen  in  the  higher 
vertebrata.  [LUNGS.]  The  number  of  the  re- 
spiratory movements  in  health  are  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  per  minute.  Besides  carbonic 
acid,  watery  vapour  and  a  minute  quantity 
of  organic  matter  are  exhaled  in  respiration, 
the  latter  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  occasionally  used  for  the 
process  in  plants  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of   respiration  in  animals.      A   plunt    takes 
carbon  deoxide  from  the  atmosphere,  decom- 
posing it  under  the  action  of  chlorophyll  and 
light,  emitting  the  oxygen,  and  retaining  the 
carbon  to  build  up  the  vegetable  structure. 
During   darkness,   oxygen    is   absorbed  and 
carbon  dioxide  given  off,  but  not  in  quantities 
so  great  as  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  in  which  flowers  in  pots  are  kept. 

3.  Pathol. :  In  effusion  of  pus liuto  the  pleura 
the  respiration  is  bronchial,  in  one  stage  of 
phthisis  it  may  be   cavernous,    in   another 
puerile. 

Artificial  respiration: 

T  Therapeutics:  Respiration  produced  by 
artificial  means  in  apparent  death  from  drown- 
ing, or  from  the  administration  of  a  too 
powerful  anaesthetic.  [DROWNING,  T.] 

*  res-pl-ra'-tion-al,  o.  [Eng.  respiration; 
-« J.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  respiration  ; 
respiratory. 

t  res'-pl-ra-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  respiration); 
-ire.)  Performing  respiration. 

res  -pl-ra-tor,  *.  [Fr.  respirateur.]  A  de- 
vice for  breathing  through,  worn  over  the 
mouth,  or  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  secured 
by  a  bandage,  strap,  or  other  contrivance,  to 
exclude  injurious  matters,  such  as  smoke  or 
dust,  from  the  lungs,  or  to  change  the  condi- 
tion of  the  air  by  passing  it  through  medica- 
ments or  gauze.  Respirators  are  used  by 
cutlers  and  other  grinders  to  exclude  the  dus't 
from  the  lungs.  Such  respirators  may  have 
magnetic  nauze  to  attract  the  passing  particles 
of  steel.  Respirators  for  persons  having  weak 
lungs  have  several  folds  of  fine  gauze,  which 
warm  the  air  as  it  passes  through. 

res  pl-ra-tor-y,  rS-spir'-a-tor-jf,  a. 
[RESPIRATOR.]  Pertaining  to  of  serving  for 
respiration. 


respiratory  -  centre,  respiratory 
nerve-centre,  s. 

Anat. :  A  small  portion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  medulla,  on  either  side  of  the  median 
line.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  two  on 
each  side,  one  regulating  the  movements  of 
inspiration,  the  other  of  expiration. 

"  Hence  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  was 
called  by  Klourcns  the  vital  knot  or  ganglion  of  life, 
We  shaii  >|>eak  of  it  as  the  nspiratory^entre.-— 
Foster:  Phyiiol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  864. 

respiratory-sounds,  ».  pi. 

Pathol. :  Sounds  produced  by  respiration  in 
health  and  disease  as  ascertained  by  ausculta- 
tion (q.v.).  [RESPIRATION,  3.) 


t  respiratory-surface,  t. 

Anat. :  The  surface  of  the  lungs  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  in  respiration. 

respiratory-system,  s. 

Anal. :  The  apparatus  for  conducting  the 
process  of  respiration. 

respiratory-tree, «. 

Zool. :  Two  branched  and  arborescent  tubes, 
with  citcal  terminations,  arising  from  the 
cloaca  of  the  Holothurians. 

respiratory-tubes, «.  pi. 

Zool. :  Two  tubes  along  the  sides  of  the 
body  in  the  Rotifers. 

re-spire',  *  re-spyre,  v.t.  k  t.  [Fr.  respirer, 
from  Lat.  re*piro  =  to  breathe:  re- =  again, 
and  spin  —  to  blow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  breathe  ;  to  take  air  into,  and  exhale 
it  from  the  lungs  for  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life. 

44  A  short  relief,  which  but  prolongs  bis  pain  : 
He  faints  by  fits  ;  and  then  retptres  again. 

Drydtn :  Orid  ;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

•2.  To  catch  breath,  to  recover  breath. 
(Spenser.) 

*  3.  To  blow. 

14  Alone  the  wind  from  Libya's  sands  rtspira." 

Boole  :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  ziii. 

*  4,  To  take  rest,  as  after  toil  or  exertion. 

"  S«e  !  the  tortured  ghosts  respire, 
See  shady  forms  advance  !  " 

Pope :  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

*  5.  To  recover,  to  rouse  one's  self. 

**  Then  shall  the  Britons,  late  diamay'd  and  weake, 
From  their  loug  vassalage  gin  to  respire." 

Spenser  :  F.  «..  III.  iii.  M. 

*  B.    Transitive : 

1.  To  breathe ;  to  inhale  and  exhale,  as  air. 

2.  To  breathe  out,  to  exhale. 

res-pi-rom'-e-ter,  ».  An  instrument  for 
measuring  respiration  and  determining  its 
character. 

res'-pfte,  *  res -pit,   *  res-pitt.  *.    [O. 

Fr.  respit  (Fr.  repit),  from  Lat.  respectum, 
accus.  of  respectus  =  respect  (q.v.) :  Ital.  ret- 
pit  to,  rispitto.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Respect    (Chaiuxr.) 

2.  A  temporary  cessation  or  intermission  of 
an  operation,  process,  or  act ;  a  pause,  a  stop, 
a  delay. 

"  The  god  bad  make  no  respite, 
That  he  ne  shulde  hym  slea  anone." 

Goifer  :  C.  A.,  Til 

3.  A  temporary  delay,    postponement,   or 
putting  off  of  something  fixed ;  forbearance, 
stay. 

"  I  crave  but  four  days'  respite." 

Shaketp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  IT.  1 

H.  Law: 

1.  The  temporary  suspension  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  capital  offender  ;  a  reprieve. 

2.  The  delay  of  appearance  at  court  granted 
to  a  jury  beyond  the  proper  term. 

If  For  difference  between  respite  and  interval 
see  INTERVAL. 

res  pite,  v.t.    [RESPITE,  «.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  give  or  allow  a  respite  to ,  to  relieve 
by  a  temporary  cessation. 

"  In  doyng  herof  he  spent  ten  dayes.  not  respiting 
hys  souldiers  from  their  labour  so  muche  as  the  nyght 
tyuie."—Goidinyt  :  Casar's  Comment.,  to.  US. 

2.  To  put  off;  to  delay,  to  postpone,  to  sus- 
pend. 

"  They  were  promised  payment  in  November  follow- 
ing ;  till  which  time  they  were  to  rtipite  It.'— Claren- 
don :  Cieil  War. 

XL  Law: 

1.  To  suspend  for  a  time  the  execution  of ; 
to  reprieve. 

"  And  by  this  cause  he  was  respitrd, 
So  that  the  death  him  was  acquited." 

dower  :  C.  A..  L 

2.  To  adjourn  ;  to  put  off. 

"  The  recognisances  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  reipited  sine  die."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  a, 

*  reV-pite-less,   a.      [Eng.    respite;    -less.] 
Without  respite  or  relief. 

•  re-splende',  t-.i.     [Lat.  resplendeo.]     [RE- 
SPLENDENT.]   To  shine.    (Lydgate.) 

re  splend  en$e,     re  splend  en -9y,  s. 

[Lat.  resjilendentia,  from  resplendens  =  re- 
splendent (q.v.).]  Brilliant  lustre,  splend- 
our ;  vivid  brightness. 


re-splend'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  resplendent,  pr.  par. 
otrespiendeo  =  to  shine  again,  to  shine  brightly  ; 
splendeo  =  tp  shine.)  Shining  with  brilliant 
lustre ;  vividly  bright. 

"  The  moon's  resplendent  globe." 

MiUon :  P.  L..  IT.  m 

re-splend'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  resplendent; 
-ly.]  In  a  resplendent  manner;  with  vivid 
brightness  or  lustre. 

*  re  -splend  ishant,  *  re  splend  issh 
aunt,  o.    [O.  Fr.  resplendiisant.]    Resplen- 
dent. 

"  And  throwe  ye  vertue  of  thy  full  myght, 
Causest  ye  world  to  be  rssjriMsWsMsM. 

f'abyan  :  Chronicle,  C,  »H«- 

•  rS-  splend'-  ish-  Ing,  *  re-splend-ish- 

ynge,  o.    [RESFI.ENDISHANT.]    Resplendent. 

"  The  henyn  risible  is  most  pleasanntly  garnished 

with  pianettes  aud    sterres,   resplendishynge  in  the 

mooste  pure  firmament  of  asure  colour."— JSir  T.  El  tot  : 

The  Qoternorr,  bk.  iii..  p.  162. 

re-split ,  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tplit, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  split  again,  or  a  second  time. 

re  spond ,  v.i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  respondre  (Fr.  re- 
pondre)=ta   answer,  to    match,    from  Lat. 
respondeo,  from    re-  =  back,  in   return,  and 
tpondeo  =  to  promise.) 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  answer  ;  to  reply  in  words ;  to 
answer. 

"  Your  business  was  not  to  oppose,  but  to  respond.' 
~Watrrland  :  Works,  L  6. 

2.  To  answer  or  reply  in  any  way  ;  to  exhibit 
some  effect  or  action  in  return  to  a  force  or 
stimulus. 

•  3.  To  correspond,  to  suit. 

4.  To  be  answerable  or  liable  to  make  pay- 
ment :  as,  To  be  held  to  respond  in  damage 
(Amer.) 

B.  Transitive: 

•  L  To  answer,  to  reply. 

*  2.  To  correspond  to ;  to  agree  with. 

"  His  great  deeds  respond  his  speeches  great." 

Fairtfax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  x. 

3.  To  answer;  to  satisfy  by  payment;  to 
pay.    (Amer.) 

re-spond,  *.  [RESPOND,  v.] 

*  L  Ord,  Lang. :  An  answer,  a  reply. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  half-pier  or  pillar  attached  to  a 
wall,  to  support  an  arch. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  short  anthem  or  versicle,  In- 
terrupting the  reading  of  a  chapter,  which  is 
not  to  proceed  till  the  anthem  is  ended. 

"  He  did  sing  this  hymue,  Felix  namgue.  And  that 
respond  being  ended,  &c."—Foxe :  A  eta,  to.  MS. 

re-spon  -de,  ».    [RESPOND,  «.] 

responde-book,  s.  A  book  kept  by  the 
directors  of  Chancery  in  Scotland  for  entering 
the  accounts  of  all  non-entry  and  relief  duties 

hyable  by  heirs  who   take   precepts   from 
lancery. 

*  re  spond  en9e,  *  re  spond  en  cy,  *. 

[Eng.  responde n(t) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respondent; 
an  answering,  a  response. 

"  Th'  anglicall  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondent*  meet." 

Spemer:  F.  (I.,  IL  xii  Tl 

2.  Correspondence,  agreement. 

"  His  rent  in  fair  retpondenee  must  arise 
To  double  treble  of  his  one  yeare's  price." 

Ball :  Hitirti.  V.  t 

re-spfind'-ent,  a.  ft  *.  [Lat.  respondent,  pr. 
par.  of  respondeo  =•  to  respond  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Answering  ;  giving  response ; 
answering  to  demand  or  expectation. 
&  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  answers ;  one  who  maintains  a 
thesis  in  reply,  and  whose  province  is  to  re- 
fute objections,  or  to  overthrow  arguments. 

"  Answering  the  difficulty  proposed,  which  was  th* 
part  of  a  respondent."—  H'aterland :  Works,  L  *L 

2.  One  who  answers  in  a  suit,  particularly 
in  a  chancery  or  divorce  suit. 

res  •  pon-  den' -ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat ,  from 
respondeo  =  to  respond  (q.v.).] 

Comm. :  A  contract  of  hypothecation  differ- 
ing from  a  bottomry  bond  (q.v.)  in  that  both 
ship  and  cargo  are  pledged. 

"  re  spons  al,    *  re  spons  all,   o.   A  «. 

[RESPONSE.  ] 
A.  As,  adj. :  Responsible,  answerable,  liable. 

"  For  whom  he  was  to  be  rr*pomal  both  to  God  and 
the  king."— Berlin:  Uftofland,  p.  Si*. 
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B.  As  substantire : 

1.  A  response,  an  answer. 

2.  One  who  is  responsible  for  another;  a 
surety. 

"  Ao»tolius  waj  put  iutu  the  see  of  Cunsbintiintple 
by  tne  iunueuce  ul  Uiueiurus,  wliuw  rvti*ia*m  he  li.uJ 
been."—  Burro*  :  On  tin  Pope'*  Su^rtmaff. 

response ,  •  re  spons, ».    [O.  Fr.  respoiue, 
from  Lat.  respuntuai,  ueut.  of  respunsus,  pa. 
par.  otresporuleo  =  to  respond  (q.v.>J 
L  Ordinary  Lmtjiunje : 

1.  The  act  of  responding,  answering,  or  re- 
plying. 

2.  An  answer,   reply,  or  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  reply. 

"  What  wu  hi*  rtipont,  I  ne  sauh  ne  herd." 

Hubert  de  Uruiine,  p.  N. 

S.  Specif.  :  An  oracular  reply. 

"  The  church  was  conducted  iu  every  step.  »t  first 
by  oracular  rei/ionie*."—  Wfarburton:  Doctrine  of 
Vracf,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

*  4.  A  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal 
disputation. 

"  Let  the  respondent  not  turn  ypponent ;  except  in 
retorting  the  argument  upon  his  adversary  after  a 
direct  retpoiw :  sud  even  this  i»  allowed  only  as  a 
eounruiatiuu  of  his  own  retponte."—  H'attt. 

5.  Tlie  answer  to  a  versicle  in  the  Church 
•ervice.  The  signs  for  these  words  are  t  (ver- 
aicle)  and  ft  (res|Minse). 

"  TertQlli*n  takes  notice  that  the  retponte*  In 
baptism  were  then  somewhat  larger  than  the  model 
laid  down  by  Christ."—  Waterland:  Work*,  v.  id. 

IL  Music:  A  repetition  of  the  given  subject 
in  a  fugue  by  another  pail  »f  the  fugue. 

•  rS-Spdnse -less,  a.  [Eng.  response;  -less.] 
Giving  no  response  or  answer ;  not  responding. 

"  The  two  next  were  also  retpotaelea  to  my 
charmers."— field.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

rS-Spdns-i-bil'-i-ty,  *.  [Eng.  responsible; 
-ity ;  Fr.  responsaliUUe.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  responsible, 
answerable,  accountable,  or  liable,  as  for  a 
person,  trust,  office,  debt,  &c. 

"  He  wu  not  disposed  to  take  on  himself  the 
retpmtibilily  of  disobedience."— Maaiulav ;  JJia.  Eng., 
eh.  xvili. 

2.  Ability  to  answer  in  payment ;  means  of 
meeting  liabilities. 

3.  That    for    which    one    is    responsible, 
answerable,  accountable,  or  liable,  as  a  trust, 
duty,  debt,  &c. 

r£  spons  Ible,  a.  [Eng.  response);  -ible; 
Fr.  &  8p.  responsable ;  Ital.  risponsabiU.] 

1.  Able  to  answer  or  respond  to  any  claim  ; 
able  to  discharge  any  claim  or  duty  ;  having 
means  adequate  to  meet  any  claim. 

"  Not  knowing  that  the  bill  is  legal,  or  that  the 
man  bound  is  honest  or  rtipnntible."— Locke. 

2.  Liable  to  be  called  upon  to  respond  ; 
answerable,  liable,  accountable,  as  for  a  debt, 
duty,  trust,  claim,  Ate. 

"  Is  the  doctor  willing  to  be  retpmuMe  for  the 
nature,  quality,  and  tendency  of  all  his  notions? " — 
Wattrland :  Work*,  v.  115. 

3.  Involving  responsibility :  as,  a  responsible 
position  or  office. 

rt-spdna'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  responsible ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
sponsible ;  responsibility. 

rS  Bpons  I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  responsible) ; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  responsible  manner. 

re  spon  slon,  ».  (Lat.  nsponxio,  from  re- 
sponsus,  pa.  par.  of  respondeo  =  to  respond 
(q.v.);  O.  8p.  responsion  ;  Ital.  responsione.] 

1.  The  act  of  answering ;  resi>oiise,  reply, 
answer. 


2.  (PI.):  At  Oxford  University,  the  first 
examination  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
Also  called  the  Little-go  (q.v.). 

re  spons  -Ive,  a.  ft  «.     [Fr.  responsif;  8p. 
raponsivo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Answering  ;  making  answer  or  reply. 

"  A  soft  retpontire  voice  wu  heard  at  every  close.' 
lollitu  :  Ode* ;  The  Paaiont. 

2.  Correspondent ;   making,    or  acting   in 
response. 

"  Bare  when  to  thin*  my  heart  rttponiire  •wells.*' 
Byron :  Corsair,  i.  1. 

*  3.  Responsible,  liable,  answerable.    (Jer. 
Taylor.) 

*  B.  As  rubst. :  An  answer,  a  reply. 

"  Ketpantivxi  to  such  as  ye  wrote  of  the  dates  be- 
fore rehearsed.'— Aum«  .•  Record*,  bk.  ii..  No  33. 


*  re  spons -ive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  responsive; 
-ly.\    In  a  respuusive  manner;    by   way  of 
response. 

*  re  spons  -Ive-ness,  *.     [Eng.  responsive; 
-ji**f.)    'ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  respon- 
sive ;  readiness  to  answer. 

'•  Taking  advantage  of  the  girl's  rnpomirenea."— 
CauelTi  Saturday  Journal,  July  10,  188C,  p.  Uu. 

re  spons  or-y,  a.  &  *.     [Low  Lat.  respon- 
soriits,  neut.  res{jonsorium.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  response  or  answer ; 
answering. 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  A  response ;  specif.,  the  answer  of  the 
people  to  the  priest  in  alternate  speaking  in 
the  Church  service. 

"  The  Sarum  lights  were  put  out,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  autiphou  and  retpontory"— Church 
Time*.  April  2,  18*6. 

2.  A  response-book  ;  a  choir-book  contain- 
ing the  music  of  the  versicles  and  responses. 

res  sant,  s.    [RESAUNT./ 

*  res  sault,  *.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  recess  or  projection  of  a  mem- 
ber from  or  before  another,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  line  of  range  with  it. 

*  res   saunt,  s.    [RESAUNT.] 

rest  (1),  *  reste,  s.  [A.8.  rest,  rcett,  cpgn. 
with  Dut.  rust ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  rast ;  Icel.  riist  = 
the  distance  between  two  resting-places,  a 
8ta;,'e  ;  Goth,  rasta  =  a.  stage  of  a  journey,  a 
mile  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rasta  =  rest ;  Ger.  rast ;  Ital. 
resta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  quiet  or  repose ;  ces- 
sation of  bodily  or  mental  labour  or  exertion  ; 
release  from  exertion  or  action :  quiet,  repose. 

"  So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rat." 

Speruer:  F.  «.,  III.  IT.  «. 

2.  Sleep,  slumber. 

"  God  give  you  good  rttt.'—Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Er- 
ror*, iv.  3. 

3.  Hence,  fig.  or  poet.,  the  last  sleep ;  death  ; 
the  grave  :  as,  He  has  gone  to  his  rest. 

4.  Freedom  from  anything  which  disturbs, 
disquiets,   or  harasses ;    peace,   tranquillity, 
quiet. 

"  And  the  land  had  rat  forty  ye*n."—Judyet  ill.  11. 

5.  A  place  of  quiet  and  repose ;  a  permanent 
peaceful  habitation. 

"  Unto  whom  I  swan  in  my  wrath  that  they  should 
not  enter  into  my  re*t."—Ptalm  rev.  u, 

*  6.  Stay,  abode,  residence. 

"  In  Tarsus  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest." 

Shakap. :  Pericle*.  11.    fProL) 

7.  That  on  which  anything  leans,  lies,  or  is 
placed  for  support  ;  a  support.  [II.  1,  2,  3,  5.) 

"  He  made  narrowed  rett*  round  about,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  beams  of  the 
house.11— 1  Ki-nut  vi.  «. 

*  8.  A  syllable.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

*  9.  A  set,  game,  or  match  at  tennis. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Arm. :  A  support  for  a  lance  or  spear. 

"  Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame." 

Scott :  Lord  of  Ote  lilt*,  vt  *». 

2.  Billiards :  A  support  for  the  top  of  the 
cue,  when  the  player  cannot  reach  sufficiently 
far  to  support  it  with  his  hand. 

3.  f!>in.  :  A  support  for  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
in  aiming  and  firing. 

4.  Her. :  A  name  given  . 
to  a  figure  of  doubtful 
origin  and  import,  taken 
by  some  for  a  spear-rest, 
by  others  for  a  musical 
instrument  of  some  kind, 
and  hence  also  called  an 
organ-rest. 

5.  Lathe :  A  device  for 
supporting   a    piece   of  REST. 
work  in  a  lathe  or  vice. 

6.  Music:  An  interval  of  silence  occurring 
in  the  course  of  a  movement  between  one 
sound  and  another;    the  sign  or  character 
enjoining  the  silence  of  a  performer  for  a 
given    length  of  time.      Each  note  has  its 
corresponding  rest,  e.g., 

Note    lot 
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Rest   i    •-•-.   r  i  3  g  g 

Dots  may  be  affixed  to  rests,  and  have  the 


same  effects  upon  them  as  upon  notes,  e.g.t 
["  •  is  equal  to  a  rest  of  three-quavers  ;  r  •  •  \M 
equal  to  a  rest  of  seven-semiquavers. 

7.  Physics:  Absolute  rest  is  the  permanence 
of  a  body's  position  with  respect  to  ideal  fixed 
points  in  space ;  relative  rest  that  with  re- 
spect to  surrounding  bodies. 

8.  Pros.  :    A  short  pause  of  the  voice  in 
reading ;  a  cesura, 

*  U  To  set  up  one's  rest :  A  phrase  taken 
from  the  game  of  primero  in  which  it  meant 
to  take  one's  stand  on  the  cards  in  one's  hand, 
as  being  in  the  player's  opinion  better  than 
those  of  his  opponent :  hence,  to  take  one's 
chance  upon  anything ;  to  fix  or  set  one'« 
hopes  ;  to  make  up  one's  mind. 

"  Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war.  but  this  la, 
when  princes  tet  up  their  rat  uiou  the  battle."— 
Bacon. 

rest  (2),  ».     [Fr.  reste,  from  rester  =  to  rest  (2) ; 
Sp.  resto,  resta;  Ital.  restu.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  left  over  or  remains  after 
the  separation  or  withdrawal  of  a  part ;  re- 
mainder, residue. 

"  Joab  repaired  the  reft  of  the  city."— 1  Citron,  xi.  1 

2.  Others  ;  persons  not  included  in  a  propo- 
sition or  category.    (With  the  def.  article.) 

"  A  sable  cloud  couceal'd  her  from  the  reit.' 

Pone  :  Homer;  fliad  i.  Me. 

IL  Comm.  :  A  surplus  or  reserve  fund  held 
by  a  bank  or  other  company  to  equalize  the 
dividends  when  the  profits  made  fall  below 
the  amount  required  to  i«y  the  usual  divi- 
dend, or  to  fall  back  upon  in  any  emei'gency. 
Also  a  technical  term  used  in  the  Bank  of 
England  weekly  reports,  denoting  the  balance 
of  assets  above  liabilities.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  reserve  against  any  contingencies  that 
may  arise,  and  dat«s  from  the  year  1722. 

H  For  the  rest :  As  regards  all  other  matter! 
or  points. 

*  rest  (3),  s.    [WREST,  «.] 

rest  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [A.8.  restart, ;  O.  H.  Oer. 
rest  jo  n,  rastjan ;  Sw.  ratta;  Dut.  rusten ;  Ger. 
rasten.]    [REST  (1),  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  take  rest ;  to  cease  from  labour  or 
exertion ;  to  leave  off  work  of  any  kind ;  to 
stop. 

"  He  retted  on  the  seventh  day  fro  i  all  his  work 
which  be  had  made." — Ornesit  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  still  or  without  motion. 

"  Over  the  tent  a  cloud  shall  re*t  by  day." 

JliUon:  P.  L..  ill.  2S7. 

3.  To  abide,  to  settle,  to  remain. 


4.  To  stand  for  support ;  to  be  supported : 
as,  A  pillar  rests  on  its  base. 

5.  To  lie  for  repose  ;  to  recline  ;  to  lean  for 
support  or  quiet. 

"  The  wretched  father  (father  now  no  more) 
Iu  sullen  sorrow  retted  on  the  shore." 

Pitt  :  Virgil ;  *Snnd  x. 

6.  To  lie,  to  stay,  to  abide. 

"  At  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night* 

Shatetp.  :  Richard  III.,  1L  i. 

7.  To  lean,  to  depend,  to  rely. 

*  8.  To  be  satisfied  ;  to  acquiesce. 

9.  To  sleep,  to  slumber,  to  repose. 

10.  To  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  ;  to  die ;  to 
be  dead. 

11.  To  be  free  from  anything  disquieting, 
harassing,  or  disturbing  ;  to  be  undisturbed  ; 
to  enjoy  peace  and  quiet.    (Isaiah  vii.  19.) 

12.  To  remain  or  be  fixed  in  any  state  or 
opinion. 

"  There  re*t  In  your  foolery."— Shakttp.  :  Comedy  of 
Error*,  IT.  S. 

13.  To  be  in  a  certain  state  or  position ;  to 
stand  :  as,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  matter  rests. 

14.  To  lie,  to  depend  ;  to  be  in  the  power  of. 
(Followed  by  with,  formerly  also  by  in :  as, 
The  remedy  rests  with  him.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  at  rest ;  to  give  rest  or  repose  to. 

"  God  re*  all  Christian  souls  !" 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet.  1.  & 

2.  To  place,  lay,  or  set  for  support  ;  to  lean. 

"  On  the  sand  one  end  he  retted." 

Longfellow:  Sviwatka,  ix. 

T  To  rest  one's  self:  To  take  rest ;  to  ceaso 
from  labor  or  exertion. 

3.  To  remove  and  lay  aside  for  a  time ;  as,  to 
rest  one's  hat,  or  coat,  Ac.     (Southern  U.  S.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  woll,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  roll;  try,  Syrian.    «*.ca  =  e;ey  =  a;qu-  kw. 


rest— restive 
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*r8«t  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  rester,  from  Lat.  resto  =  to 
stop  behind,  to  remain  :  re-  =  behind,  back, 
and  tto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  restar;  Ital.  rertare.] 

[BEST  (2),  S.] 

1.  To  remain  ;  to  be  left. 

"  Nought  rettt  for  me  but  to  mike  open  proclama- 
tion."— Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  continue  to  be  ;  to  remain. 

"  I  rat  thy  secret  friend." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Luereee,  CM. 

•  rest  (3),  r.f.    [A  contract,  of  arrest  (q.v.).J 
To  arrest. 

•  re-Stag1 -nant,  a.    [Lat.  restagnans,  pr.  par. 

of  restagno  =  to  overflow.]  Stagnant ;  remain- 
ing without  flow  or  motion. 

"The  nearer  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  ahorterand  lighter  is  the  cylinder  of  air  incumbent 
upon  the  restagnant  mercury."— Boyle  :  Works,  L  151. 

•  re-stag'-nate,  v.i.     [Lat.  restagnatus.  i«. 

pir.  of  restagno.]  [EESTAONANT.]  To  stag- 
nate ;  to  remain  without  flow  or  motion. 

"  The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  to  restngtiate." 

—  Wiseman :  Surgery,  blc.  L,  ch.  xxL 

•re  Stag-na'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  restagnatio.] 
The  state  of  being  stagnant ;  stagnation. 

"  It  proceedeth  (rum  the  restignat ion  of  gross  blood.* 

—  Wueman :  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

re-stamp',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  stamp,  v.] 
To  stamp  again,  as  a  restamping  writ. 

rest' -ant,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  restarts,  pr.  par. 
of  resto  =  to  remain.)    [REST  (2),  v.) 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  possession  of. 
"They  were  restant  all  those  things."—/'.  Holland: 
Camden.  p.  sci 

2.  Bot. :  Persistent  (q.v.). 

re  state,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  state,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  state  again  or  anew. 

res  taur7,  res-tor', ».  [Fr.  restaur  =  recov- 
ery of  a  loss  as  against  an  insurer,  from  Lat. 
restauro  =  to  restore  (q.v.).] 

JM.W  :  The  remedy  or  recourse  which  assurers 
have  against  each  other,  according  to  the  date 
of  their  assurances  ;  or  against  the  masters,  if 
the  loss  arise  through  their  default  ;  also,  the 
remedy  or  recourse  a  person  has  against  his 
guarantee  or  other  person,  who  is  to  indemnify 
him  from  any  damage  sustained. 

•rca-taur',  v.t.  [Lat.  restauro.]  To  restore 
(q.v.). 

"The  Lord  (salth  Cyprian  I  dooth  vouchsafe  In  mania 
of  his  seruanta  to  foreshow  to  come  the  restauring  of 
his  church,  the  stable  quiet  of  our  health  and  safe- 
guard."— Fox :  Actfs,  p.  62. 

restaurant  (as  res-to  ran ),  ?.  [Fr.,  prop, 
pr.  par.  of  restaurer  —  to  restore  (q.v.).]  An 
eating-house ;  a  place  for  refreshment ;  a 
bouse  where  liquors  and  cooked  food  are  sold. 

"  To  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  at  the  restaurant  named." — 
Referee,  Aug.  29.  1884. 

"  res'-tau-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  restauratus,  pa. 
par.  of  restauro.]  To  restore. 

"  If  one  repulse  has  us  quite  ruinated. 
And  fortune  never  can  be  rettaurated." 

Turbervill*. 

res-tan' -ra-teur  (an  as  6), «.  [Fr.]  The 
keeper  of  a  restaurant. 

"All  the  railway  ret'auratettri  were  up  in  arms. 
Imagining  that  the  satirist's  scorn  applied  to  them."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  16,  1886. 

*  res-tau-ra-tife,  a.    [RESTORATIVE.] 

•res  tail  r a  tion,  '  res  tau  ra  ci  on,  s. 

[Fr.  restauration,  from  Lat.  restaitrationem, 
aceus.  of  restauratlo  =  a  restoring ;  Sp.  restau- 
ration ;  Ital.  restaurazione.]  Restoration. 

"Adam  is  In  us  an  original  cause  of  our  nature,  and 
of  that  corruption  of  nature  which  causes  death; 
Christ  as  the  cause  original  of  rcituuration  to  life,"— 
Hooker :  Ecctet.  Polity. 

•reste,  s.    [REST  (!),«.] 

re-stem',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Encr.  stem,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  force  back  against  the  current. 

"  And  now  they  do  rettem 
Their  backward  course."          Shakesp. :  Othello,  L  (. 

rest  -ful,  *  rest  full,  a.    [Eng.  rest  (1),  s.  ; 
•full] 
1.  Full  of  rest ;  at  rest ;  quiet. 

"  RetlfiM  peas."— Fabyan  :  Chronycle  (an.  13*4). 

•2.  Giving  rest  or  peace. 

"  Ti»d  with  all  these,  for  rettful  death  I  cry." 
Sltnkeip. :  Sonnet  65. 

l-iy,  adv.     fEng.  restful;  -fy.]     In  a 
restful  manner  ;  quietly,  peacefully. 

"  Living  rettfully  and  in  helth."— Blyot :  Oovernour, 
bk.  lit.  ch.  aL 


rest -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  restful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  restful. 

"Thatcountre  grewe  to  more  reitfulnettc  and  peas." 
—Fabyan :  vhronycle,  ch.  xxii. 

re'sf-nar-row,  s.  [Eng.  rest  (3),  v.,  and 
harrow.  So  named  because  the  long  roots 
arrest  the  harrow.] 

1.  Bot. :  [ONONIS]. 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Aplasta 
ononaria.    The  caterpillar  feeds  in  April  and 
September  on  Ononis  spinosa  ;  the  moth  flies 
in  May,  July,  and  August. 

rest' -house,  s.  [Eng.  rest  (1),  and  house.]  An 
empty  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers ;  a  choultry  or  serai.  (Indian.) 

res-tl-a -9e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  resti(o); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Restiads  ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alli- 
ance Glumales.  Herbaceous  plants  or  uuder- 
shrubs,  with  leaves  simple  and  narrow  or 
wanting ;  culms  naked  or  with  sheaths ; 
flowers  in  spikes  or  heads,  often  unisexual ; 
stamens  two  or  three  ;  ovary  with  one  or 
more  cells,  each  cell  one-seeded  ;  fruit  capsu- 
lar  or  nucamentaceous.  Chiefly  from  South 
America,  the  Cape,  and  Australia.  Known 
genera  23,  species  171. 

res'-ti-ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  reiti(o) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.] 
Bot.  (PI):  The  Restiacese.    (Lindley.) 

*  res'-tifif,  a.  &  s.    [RESTIVE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  RESTIVE  (q.v.). 

"  The  beast  which  bore  him  began  to  grow  rettiff 
and  ungovernable."— Dryden:  Virgtl;  Georgia.  (Ded.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  restive  or  stubborn  horse. 
res  -tiff-ness,  s.    [RESTIVENESS.] 

res'-tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  restis  =  a  cord,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Like  a  cord  in  form. 

restiform-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  lateral  rounded  eminences  or 
columns  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  are 
directly  continuous  with  the  posterior,  and 
with  part  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord.  (Quain.) 

*  rest'-I-ljr,   adv.     [Eng.  resty ;   -Zy.J     In  a 
sluggish  manner,  stubbornly. 

*  re-stinc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  restinctio,  from  re- 
stinctus,  pa.  par.  of  restinguo  =  to  extinguish.] 
The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 

*  rest'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  resty ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  resty ;  sluggishness. 

"  By  restineu  and  lying  still  all  the  winter."— P. 

S, I  land:  Pliny,  pt.  i.,  p.  210. 

rest  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [R«sr  (1),  v.] 
resting  owing,  a. 
Scots  Law: 

1.  Remaining  due.    (Said  of  a  debt) 

2.  Indebted.    (Said  of  a  debtor.) 
resting-place,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  for  rest  or  repose  ; 
hence,  used,  poet,  or  fig.,  for  the  grave. 

"  To  this  commodious  retting-plate  he  led.* 

H'ontttoorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Arch. :  A  half  or  quarter-pace  in  a  stair- 
case. 

resting  spore,  s. 

Bot. :  An  embryo  in  Algals  which  does  not 
germinate  at  once  but  is  set  free  when  the 
plant  decays,  falls  to  the  ground,  remains 
dormant  through  the  winter,  and  germinates 
in  spring.  Called  also  a  Teleutospore. 

*  re  stln  gulsh  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.    [Lat  re- 
stinguo.]   To  extinguish. 

"  Hence  the  thirst  of  languishing  souls  Is  restin- 
yuithed.'— Field :  Of  Contra*.  (Life,  ed.  1716),  p.  41. 

res'-tl-d,  ».    [Lat  =  a  rope-maker.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Restiaeeae  (q.v.). 
Species  many ;  the  majority  from  South 
Africa,  The  tough  wiry  stems  of  Restio  tec- 
tontm  are  used  for  thatching. 

re-stip'-n-late,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ttip- 
ulate  (q.v.).]  To  stipulate  anew. 

*  re-Stip-U-la'-tlon,  *.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
stipulation  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  restipulating ; 
a  new  or  renewed  stipulation. 

"  If  the  rritlpularinn  were  absolute  ...  I  cannot 
•icuse  the  good  king."— Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.,  Belt, 
kialt  4  Sennacherib. 


*  res'-ti-tue,   v.t.     [Fr.  restituer,  from  Lat. 
restituo.]    [RESTITUTE,  v.]    To  restore. 

"  And  yf  thow  wite  nevere  to  wham,  ne  were  thow 

sholde  rtstttue. 
Bere  hit  to  the  bishop."      P.  Plowman :  B.,  v.  Ml. 

*  res'-ti-tute,  v.t.    [Lat.  restitutus,  pa.  par. 
of  restituo  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  statuo  =  to 
set  up.]    To  restore  to  a  former  state  or  con- 
dition. 

"  The  iuclosures  which  would  be  affected  and  resti- 
tuted by  Mr.  Jessie  Collings's  regulations."— field, 
Oct.  17, 1883. 

*  res'-ti-tute,  s.   [RESTITUTE,  v.]   That  which 
is  restored  or  offered  in  place  of  something ; 
a  substitute. 

res-ti-tu'-ti-o  in  in  -tc  grum  (ti  as  shi), 
phr.     [Lat] 

Law :  The  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  trans- 
action, so  as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  one  another  as 
they  occupied  before  the  contract  was  made 
or  the  transaction  took  place. 

res-ti-tn'-tion,  res-tl-tu-cl-on,  *.    [Fr. 

restitution,  from  Lat.  restitutionem,  ace'is.  of 
restUutio,  from  restitutus.]    [RESTITUTE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  or  restoring  that 
which  is  lust  or  has  been  taken  away.    The 
act  of  restoring  to  a  person   some  thing  or 
right  of  which  he  has  been  unjustly  deprived. 

"  By  common  law  there  was  no  restitution  of  good* 
upon  an  indictment,  because  it  is  at  the  suit  of  to* 
crown  only."— Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  47. 

2.  The  act  of  making  good,  or  of  giving  an 
equivalent  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury ; 
indemnification.     (Generally  with  the  verb  to 
make.) 

"  If  the  son  be  risen  upon  him.  there  shall  be  blood 
shed  for  him ;  for  he  shall  make  full  restitution."— 
Sxodut  xzii.  S. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  paid  in  return 
for  something  lost,  taken  away,  injured,  or 
destroyed ;  satisfaction  made. 

4.  The  recovery  of  a  former  state  or  posture ; 
the  return  of  elastic  bodies  forcibly  bent  or 
compressed  to  their  original  state. 

IL  Law :  The  putting  a  person  in  possession 
of  lands  or  tenements  of  which  he  has  been 
unlawfully  disseized. 

f(l)  Restitution  of  aU  things:  [RESTOBA.- 
TION,  t  (I)]- 

(2)  Restitution  of  conjugal  rights  : 
Law:  (See  extract). 

"  The  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  right$  It  also 
another  specie*  of  matrimonial  cause:  which  may  be 
brought  when  either  lives  separate  from  the  other 
without  sufficient  reason ;  in  »bich  case  they  will  be 
compelled  to  come  together  again,  if  either  party  b* 
weak  enough  to  desire  it"— BlacMone :  Comment.,  bk. 
lit.  ch.  4. 

(3)  Restitution  of  minors: 

Law :  A  restoringof  minors  to  rights lort  by 
deeds  executed  during  their  minority. 

(4)  Restitution  of  stolen  goods : 

Law :  Formerly  there  was  no  restitution  of 
stolen  goods  on  an  indictment,  but  the  party 
robbed  had  to  bring  an  appeal  of  robbery. 
Now  alike  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  stolen  goods  are  restored  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  negotiable  security  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  who  in  purchasing  it  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  had  been  dishonestly  appro- 
priated. 

(5)  Writ  of  restitution: 

Law :  A  writ  which  lies  where  judgment  has 
been  reversed  to  restore  to  the  defendant  what 
he  has  lost 

"  If  execution  has  been  levied  on  the  plaintiff  in 
error  for  debt  or  damages,  he  is  entitled  to  a  tcrit  of 
restitution,  in  order  that  he  may  recover  all  that  h« 
has  thereby  lost "— fllactrtone  :  Comment.,  bk.  lit,  en. 

Mb 

restitution-edict, «. 

Hist. :  An  edict  put.Uslied  A.p.  1629  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  ordering  the  Pro- 
testants to  deliver  up  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  all  ecclesiastical  property  which 
had  fallen  into  their  hands  since  the  religious 
peace  of  Passau  established  in  the  previous 
century.  In  1648,  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  the  edict  was  revoked. 

*  rSs'-tl-tn-tor,  «.    [Lat]    One  who  make* 
restitution  ;  a  restorer. 

"Their  rwcuer  or  rettitutor,  Outxot*.'  —  0ayton: 

fettiroui  .Votes,  p.  134. 

reV-live,  *  res-tie,  *  r&f-titt,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

restif  (Fr.  retif),  from  rester  =  to  rest,  to  re- 
main ;  Ital.  restio ;  Sp.  restivo.]    [REST  (2),  v.} 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J6\v-l;  oat,  eell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  ffhan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  «h»n.    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  s~u^.    -ale,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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restively— restrain 


1.  Drawing  back  ;  unwilling  to  go  forward  ; 
obstinate,  stubborn  ;  refusing  to  move. 

"  The  people  remarked  with  awe  and  wonder  that 
the  beasts  which  were  to  dr.ig  him  to  the  gallows  be- 
earne  rerfiw  aud  went  back."— J/acaulaf :  Hut.  E»g., 
eh.  ». 

•  2.  Idle,  lazy. 

"Such  an  Idle  revive  presence.'— Scott  .•  Chruti'in 
life,  pt  iL,  ch.  iv. 

3.  (By  confusion  with  REST  (1),  v.) : 
(1)  That  will  not  rest  or  stand  still ;  rest- 
less, fidgetty.    (Applied  to  horses.) 

t  (2)  Impatient  of  control,  restraint,  or  op- 
position ;  recalcitrant.  (Said  of  persons.) 

•  (3)  Being  at  rest ;  being  less  in  motion. 

"  Palsies  oftenest  happen  on  the  left  side  ;  the  most 
vigorous  part  protecting  Itself,  and  protruding  the 
matter  upun  the  weaker  aud  rettire  side."— Brovne  : 
Yul;':ir  Hrrourt. 

re's -tlve-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  restive;  -ly.]     In  a 
restive  manner. 

res'-tlve-ness,  ».    [Eng.  restive ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restive  ; 
stubbornness. 

*  2.  Laziness. 

"  From  whatever  cans*  this  rrttirenett  of  mind  pro- 
eeedeth.  It  is  a  thing  most  prejudicial."— Bacon:  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  bk.  IL 

3.  Unwillingness  to  stand  still ;  a  fldgetty 
disposition. 

rest' -less,  Teste-les,  *  rest  -lesse,  a. 

[Eng.  rest  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Not  resting  ;  unresting  ;  not  quiet ;  un- 
easy. 

"  To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  reMru  sprite." 

,3ro<l .'  Lat  of  the  Latt  ilinttrel,  vi.  28. 

2.  Being  without  sleep  or  rest;  unable  to 
sleep. 

"  liealett  he  pass'd  the  remnant*  of  the  night" 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

3.  Passed  without  rest ;   sleepless  :   as,  a 
restless  night 

4.  Unwilling  to  remain  at  rest  or  quiet ;  dis- 
posed to  move  or  wander  about ;  not  satisfied 
to  be  at  rest ;  unsettled  in  disposition. 

*  Or  else  be  scauu'd  the  glolie,  those  small  domains. 
Where  retUett  mortals  such  a  turmuil  keep." 

Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  iL  11. 

5.  Characterized  by  restlessness. 

"  llettlea  and  mischievous  temper."—  Macavlay : 
Bur.  Enf.,  ch.  IL 

6.  Inclined  to  agitation  ;  turbulent :  as,  a 
restless  nation. 

7.  Unceasing ;  ever-moving. 

"  A  rock  firm  set  In  the  depths  of  a  reftlea  sea."— C. 
Brontt :  Jane  Byre,  ch.  xxxii 

*  8.  Not  affording  rest ;  uneasy.     (Cowper.) 
restless  cavy, «. 

ZooL  :  Cnvia  aperea  or  apercea  [CAVIA],  the 
original  of  the  guinea-pig  (<j.v.). 

restless-flycatcher, ». 

Ornith  :  Sixura  inquieta,  an  Australian  bird, 
called  by  the  colonists  the  Grinder,  from  the 
noise  it  makes  when  darting  downwards  in 
pursuit  of  its  prey. 

*  rest  lesse,  a.    [RESTLESS.] 

rfist'-l&SS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  restless;  -ly.]    In  a 
restless  manner ;  uneasily. 

"  Turning  rei'leuly  she  drew  the  bedclothes  round 
her."— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Kyrr,  ch.  xxi. 

rdst   less  ness,  s.     [Eng.  restless;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restless  or 
in  continual  motion. 

2.  Uneasiness  or  unqnietness  of  mind  ;  agita- 
tion ;  disturbance  of  mind  or  body  ;  anxiety  ; 
unsettled  disposition. 

"  A  haggard  look  which  Indicated  the  rrttl'-un-n  of 
pain  as  well  ai  tbe  rent'etmett  of  ambition."—  J/uc- 
aulny :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Inability  to  rest  or  sleep  ;  sleeplessness. 

re-stdck',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  stock,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  stock  again  or  anew. 

"  The  aquarium  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  ha* 
lately  been  entirely  restocked  with  marine  and  fresh- 
water fishe*."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1H8S. 

res  tor7,  s.    [RESTAUR.] 

*  rS-StbV-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  rtrtar(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  restored  to  a  former  state  or 
condition. 

"  Great  quantities  of  rettarnble  land  an  mad* 
utterly  desperate.  '-Swift :  Work*.  ToL  x..  let.  T. 

*  re  stbr  a  ble  ness,  *.     (Eng.  restorable; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  restor- 
able. 


re  Stbr'-al,  s.  [Eng.  restore);  -a!.]  The 
act  of  restoring  ;  restitution,  restoration. 

"The  promises  of  pardon  to  our  tins,  and  restored 
Into  God's  favour."— Barrow:  Sennoiu,  voL  IL,  ser.  4. 

rSs-ti-ra'-tion,  *.    [RESTAURATJON.] 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  to,  or  replacing  in, 
a  former  state  or  position  ;   replacement  in 
office  or  position  ;  specif,   the  replacing  of 
a  person  or  family  on  a  throne. 

"  Sestoration  would  be  Immediately  followed  by  a 
confiscation  aud  a  proscription."— Macaulay :  UM. 
Eny..ch.  xliL 

2.  The  act  of  renewing  or  revising;  a  re- 
newal, a  revival,  a  reestablishment 

"  The  year  1800,  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
constitution.'—  Mvctiulay :  Biit.  Kng.,  ch.  lii. 

3.  The  repairing  of  a  work  of  art,  building, 
&c-,  which  has  fallen  into  decay  or  been  in- 
jured. 

"  The  retloriitian  of  paintings  require*  much  taste, 
knowledge,  aud  ability  to  ensure  success."— fuirholt : 
Termt  of  A  rt. 

4.  Hence,  used  for  a  plan  or  desigi .  of  an 
ane.ient  building,  showing  its  original  state : 
as,  the  restoration  of  a  cathedral. 

5.  The  state  of  being  restored  ;  recovery  of 
health  or  soundness ;  recovery  from  illness, 
relapse,  or  any  bad  state. 

*  6.  That  which  is  restored. 

1f(l)  Restoration  of  all  things  (R.V.) ;  Resti- 
tution of  all  things  (A.  V.): 

Script. :  The  restoration  in  connexion  with 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  of  the  world  to 
much  of  its  primeval  purity  and  happiness 
(Acts  iii.  21 ;  cf.  also  Matt  xvii.  11,  Mark 
ix.  12.X 

(2)  The  Restoration : 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  return  of  Charles  II.  in 
1660,  and  the  reestablishment  of  Monarchy 
in  England,  after  an  interval  of  a  little  more 
than  eleven  years,  from  January  30,  1649, 
when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  during  which 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  re- 
publican. 

(3)  Universal  restoration : 

Theol. :  The  doctrine  held  by  some  that  all 
mankind,  if  not  even  the  fallen  angels,  shall 
ultimately  be  restored  to  sinlessness  aud 
eternal  happiness.  [RESTORAI-IONISTS.] 

*  res-to'-ra'-tion-er,  s.     [Eng.  restoration ; 
-er.]    The  same  as  RESTORATIONS  (q.v.). 

res  t<i-ra -tion-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  restoration; 
-ism.]  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Re- 
storationists. 

rSs-to-ra'-tion-lst,   s.     [Eng.   restoration; 
-ist.] 
Church  History  (PL) : 

1.  The  followers  of  Origen  In  the  opinion 
that  after  a  certain  purgation  proportionate  to 
their  delinquencies  all  will  be  restored  to  God's 
favour  and  to  paradise. 

2.  The  adherents  of  Mr.  Ballow,  of  America, 
who  held  that  retribution  is  limited  to  this 
life,  and  that  at  the  resurrection  all  will  be 
restored  to  life  and  to  primeval  happiness. 

rS-stbV-a-tive,  *  res-taur-a-tif,  a.  &  s. 
[Fr.  restauratif ';  8p.  &  Port  rettaurativo ; 
Ital.  ristorativo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  restoring  ;  tending 
to  restore  or  renew  strength,  vigour,  &c. 

"  I  haue  heard  some  hold  opinion  that  It  Is  very 
re*toratiue.~—Hack.luyt :  V<iyayri.  iii.  437. 

B.  As  svbst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  is  efficacious  in   restoring   strength, 
vigour,  &c. 

"  To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative." 

Sltaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  r.  S. 

*  rS-Stor'-a-tiVe-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  restorative; 
-ly.]    In  a  manner  or  degree  tending  to  re- 
store or  renew  strength,  vigour,  Ate. 

*  re's'-to'-ra-tor,  «.     [Fr.  restaurateur.]     A 
restorateur. 

*  rS-stby-a-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  restore);  -atory.] 
Restorative. 

rS-stb're'  (1),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  restorer  (Fr.  re- 
staurer),  from  Lat,  restauro  =  to  restore:  from 
re-  =  again,  and  a  verb  stauro  not  found,  but 
seen  in  instmiro,  and  connected  with  Gr. 
<TTaup<K  (sbiuros)  —  that  which  is  firmly  fixed, 
a  stake ;  Sans,  stfidi-ara  =  fixed,  stable,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  sto  =  to  stand  ;  8p.  & 
Port,  rrstaurar ;  Ital.  rtsta.UTa.rt,  risUiurare, 
rutomre.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  state,  place, 
condition,  or  position  ;  to  replace. 

"  Even  the  Jacobites  were  ashamed  of  the  prlno* 
whom  they  were  labouring  to  rwfore."— Jfacuutay: 
Bat.  Eng  ,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  give  or  bring  back  ;  to  return  to  a 
person,  as  a  thing  which  he  has  lost,  or  which 
has  been  taken  from  him. 

"  It  shall  be  with  tliee  until  thy  brother  seek  after 
it  and  thou  shnlt  rn'ore  it  to  him  again."— Dtut. 
xxii.  1 

3.  To  bring  back  to  life ;  to  revive,  to  re- 
suscitate. 

••  Whose  son  he  had  rettnred  to  life."—!  Kingt  Till.  1. 

4.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  and  better  state, 
as  from  a  state  of  ruin,  decay,  or  the  like  ;  to 
repair,  to  rebuild.    [II.] 

5.  To  bring  l>ack  from  disease  or  unsound- 
ness  ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

"  Then  salth  he  to  tbe  man.  Stretch  forth  thin* 
band.  And  h  •  stretched  it  forth,  mid  it  was  rrUortd 
whule  like  as  the  other."— .Hiiuhru  xii.  13. 

6.  To  bring  back  from  a  state  of  degener- 
acy or  lapse  ;  to  reclaim. 

"  If  a  man  he  overtaken  in  a  fault  .  .  .  restore  such 
an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."— Oalatiarn  vii.  7. 

7.  To  bring  back  ;  to  renew  or  reestablish 
after  interruption  :  as,   To  restore  peace  or 
friendship. 

8.  To  give  in  place  of,  or  as  amends  for  ;  to 
make  amends  or  satisfaction  for;  to  compen- 
sate. 

"  He  shall  reitore  five  oxen  for  an  ox."— fxodut 
zxii.  L 

II.  Fine  Arts : 

1.  To  bring  back,  from  a  state  of  decay  or 
injury,  as  near  as  may  be  to  its  primitive 
state,  by  a  correct  imitation  of  the  original 
work  of  the  author. 


2.  To  form  a  picture,  plan,  or  model  of,  aa 
of  something  lost,  mutilated,  or  decayed  :  as, 
To  restore  a  ruined  building. 

re-Store',  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  store, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  store  again  or  anew:  as,  To 
restore  goods. 

*  re -store',  s.    [RESTORE  (1),  v.]   Restoration, 

restitution. 

"  Till  he  had  made  amends,  and  full  rtitore. 
For  all  the  damage  which  lie  had  him  duen  afore." 
S,-enter:  f.Q..  III.  T.I*. 

•  re"-stdre'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  restore  (l),  v. ; 
-men,t.]    The  act  of   restoring;    restoration, 
restitution. 

"  They  had  no  rettorement  of  the  Frenche  kyng,  for 
whose  sake  they  lust  all."— Bemert:  Froiuari ;  Cro- 
nycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxlvii. 

re-stb'r'-er,  «.  [Eng.  restore (IX  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  restores. 


Aug.  6,  1881,  p.  609. 

res-tor1  -mel-ite,  *.  [After  the  Restormel 
mine,  Cornwall,  where  found;  suff.  -ite(Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  grayish-green,  massive  mineral  re- 
sembling agalmatolite.  Hardness,  2'0  ;  sp.  gr. 
2'58.  Mean  results  of  analyses  approach  the 
composition  of  killinite  (q.v.X 

re  strain ,  *  re  straine,  *  re  strayne, 
*  re  strcigne,  *  re  streine,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
re>frain</TT(Kr.  restreinrlre),  from  Lat.  restringo 
=  to  draw  back  tightly,  to  bind  back  :  re-  = 
back,  and  stringo  =  to  draw  tight ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
rtftrinrjir ;  Ital.  rtstrignere,  restringere,  rt- 
strignere,  ristringere.]  [STRINGENT.] 
*  1.  To  strain,  to  draw  tight. 

"  His  horse,  with  a  half  checked  bit,  and  a  headstall 
of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  rettrrtinr.il  to  keep  liim 
fr  rn  Humbling.  h»th  lieen  often  bumf— Slviketp.  : 
Taming  of  the  xhreu.  Ui.  1. 

2.  To  withhold  ;  to  hold  back  ;  to  k«'i-p  in 
or  back  ;  to  hold  or  keep  Iwk  from  action, 
advancement,  ar  proceeding,  by  physical  or 
moral  force,  or  by  interposing  obstacles. 

"  His  troops  be  succeeikxl  In  ratraininy.'—llae. 
au'ny  Hia.  Kny.,  ch.  xvl. 

3.  To  keep  under  ;  to  repress,  to  sulxlue,  to 
curb. 

"  The  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  rettr  lin."— 
Ptalm  Ixxvi.  10 

*4.  To  abridge,  to  limit,   to  restrict;    to 
hinder  from  unlimited  enjoyment 

"  He  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  retiraln'd." 

Mtaketit.  :  Cfmbtline.  IL  (. 

*5.  To  limit,  to  confine,  to  restrict. 

"  A  mornl  universality  also  is  to  be  rcitrainrd  by  a 
part  of  the  predicate,"—  Wattt:  Logic*. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 


restrainable— resum6 
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*6.  To  withhold,  to  forbear.    (Job  rv.  4.) 
*  7.  To  forbid,  to  prohibit. 

"  Retraining  all  manner  of  people  to  bear  sail  in 
any  vessel  or  bottom,  wherein  there  were  above  five 
person*."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  1. 

•  restrain  -a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  restrain ;  -able.  ] 
Capable  of  being  restrained  ;  admitting  of  re- 
straint. 

"  Nor  1*  the  baud  of  the  painter  more  rettrainaale 
than  the  pea  of  the  poet."— Brutnte  :  Vulgar  £rroun, 
bk.  v.,  ch-  xlx. 

re-strained ,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [RESTRAIN.] 

*  re-Strain'-ed-lSf,  adv.     [Eng.  restrained; 
•Jy.J    With  restraint  or  limitation  ;  not  freely. 

"  The  world,  which  U  a  word  of  the  widest  extent, 
and  although  it  be  sometimes  used  more  restrained!!/, 
yet  never  doth  nor  can  in  any  reason  be  interpreted  to 
•lo'nine  a  far  smaller  disproportiouable  part  of  the 
world."— Hammond, :  Workt,  L  48S. 

re-strain -er,  *  re-strayn-er,  «.  [Eng. 
restrain;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
strains or  withholds. 

"  So  these  two  persons  were  euer  rettrayaert  and  re- 
tray  uen  of  the  kiuges  wilfull  scope  and  vubriJled 
llbertie."— Ora/ton:  Benrn  I'll.  (an.  19). 

2.  Photog.  :  Any  substance  used  in  develop- 
ing the  images  produced  by  light,  to  prevent 
the  action  from  proceeding  too  violently. 

restrain  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RESTRAIN.] 

restraining  order,  s. 

Law :  A  temporary  order  to  a  bank  or  other 
public  company  not  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
certain  stock  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
not  to  pay  dividends  due  upon  it  till  permis- 
sion is  granted. 

restraining-statutes,  s.  pi. 
Law:   Statutes  restricting  previous  rights 
and  powers. 

•  rS-strain'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  restrain ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  restraining  ;  restraint. 

re  straint',  *  re  strainte,  s.  [O.  Fr.  re- 
straincte,  fern,  of  restraint,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
ttraindre  =  to  restrain  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  restreint.] 

1.  The  act  of  restraining ;  the  act  of  holding 
back  or  hindering  from  motion  or  action  in 
any  way  ;  hinderance  of  the  will  or  of  any 
Action  physical,  mental,  or  mural. 

"  With  wise  ratraint 
Voluptuous."  Wordtaorth  :  Nutting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  restrained,  kept  back, 
or  hindered  from  action  or  motion  :  as,  To 
keep  one's  feelings  under  restraint. 

3.  Abridgment  of  liberty  ;  confinement,  de- 
tention. 

"  TV  enfranchisement  of  Arthur,  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent. " 
Skakap. :  King  John,  iv.  S. 

4.  That  which  restrains,  limits,  hinders,  or 
represses ;  limitation,  restriction,  or  prohibi- 
tion.   (Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  32.) 

re-strerigth'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-t  and  Eng. 
strengthen  (q.v.).]  To  strengthen  or  fortify 
again  or  afresh. 

"  He  dooth  rearengthen  the  towue  and  steeple  of 
Olascow."— Solinthed:  Scotland  (an.  1543). 

re  strict ,  v.t.    [RESTRICT.] 

*  re-Strict',  a.     [Lat.  rtstrictus,  pa.   p:ir.  of 
restringo  =  to  restrain  (q.v.).J      Restricted, 
limited,  confined. 

"  In  that  restrict  manner  above  named."— Annota- 
tion on  OlaniiU  (1882),  p.  i,l. 

re"  strict',  v.t.  [RESTRICT,  a.]  To  limit,  to 
contine;  to  keep  within  limits;  to  restrain: 
as,  To  restrict  a  word  to  a  particular  use. 

rS-strfc'-tion,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  restrictionem. 
accus.  of  restrictiv,  from  restrictus,  pa.  par.  of 
restringo  =  to  restrain  (q.v.)  ;  8p.  restriction  ; 
Ital.  restrizione.] 

1.  The  act  of  restricting,  confining,  or  limit- 
ing ;  the  state  of  lieing  restricted,  limited,  or 
confined  within  bounds. 

2.  That  which  restricts  or  limits;  a  re- 
straint. 

"Those  restriction!  were  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  theory  of  government  held  by  the  Tories."— 
Macttiilay:  Iliit.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

t3.  Reservation,  reserve. 

If  (1)  Real  restriction :  The  use  of  words  which 
are  not  true  if  strictly  interpreted,  but  which 
contain  no  deviation  from  the  truth  if  the 
Circumstances  be  considered. 

(2)  Mental  restriction. :  The  same  as  MENTAL- 
RESERVATION  (q.v.). 


*  rS-Stric'-tion-a-rjr,  o.    [Eng.  restriction  ; 
-ary.]    Restrictive. 

re'-Strictf  -Ive,  o.  <fc  «.    (Fr.  restrictif.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the   quality   of  restricting  or 
limiting  ;  expressing  limitation. 

"  They,  who  would  make  the  restrictive  particle  be- 
loug  to  the  latter  clause,  aud  not  to  the  first,  do  not 
attend  to  the  reaaau."—S>iUingjleel. 

2.  Imposing  restraint ;  restraining,  limiting. 

"  This  rettrictive  power  is  of  itself  fruitful  of  Chan- 
cery procedure."— Aremny  Standard,  Nov.  2,  1885. 

*  3.  Styptic,  astringent. 

*"  I  applied  a  plaister  over  it,  made  up  with  my  com- 
mon rettrictiee  powder.'—  H'iieman  :  Surgery. 

*  B.    As  subst. :   A  styptic  or  astringent 
medicine  or  preparation. 

"Some  of  the  same  rcttrictire  over  that."— IKiM- 
man.-  Surgery,  bk.  vL,  ch.  vi. 

restrictive-endorsement,  s. 

Banking,  £c. :  An  endorsement  limiting  the 
payment  of  money  to  a  named  person. 

•re-Strictf-Ive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  restrictive; 
-ly.]  In  a  restrictive  manner  ;  with  restriction 
or  limitation. 

"Which  is  not  to  be  understood  so  rettricciteiy.  •— 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*  re-strict -Ive-n6ss,  *.     [Eng.  restrictive ; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  restrict- 
ive. 

*  rS-strfnge',  v.t.      [Lat.   restringo  =  to  re- 

strain (q.v.).]     To  confine,  to  contract,  to 
astringe. 

*  re-strinjf-en-c&  ».     [Eng.  restringen(t); 
-cy.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  restring- 
ent ;  astringency. 

"  Colours  wanting  rettringency."  —  Sprat  :  Hut. 
Royal  Society,  p.  293. 

*  rS-String'-ent,  o.  &  s.    [Lat.  restringens, 
pr.  par.  of  restringo  =  to  restrain  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  restringing ;  able 
or  tending  to  restringe  ;  astringent. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  which  operates  as 
a  styptic  or  astringent. 

"  The  two  latter  indicate  phlebotomy  for  revulsion, 
ratringenti  to  stanch,  and  incraasatives  to  thicken  tiie 
blood.'— Barvey. 

*  re-Strive',  v.i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  stripe 
(q.v.).]    To  strive  again  or  anew. 

"  Rfttrimng  again  afresh."— Guardian,  No.  13J. 

rest'-£  (1),  *  rest  -ie,  s.    [Fr.  restif.] 

*  1.  Drawing  back  insteail  of  forward ;  stub- 
born. 

"Restive  or  retry,  drawing  back  instead  of  going 
forward,  as  some  horses  do."— Phillipi ;  Jfeif  WurlJTo} 
Ward*. 

*  2.  Indolent ;  prone  to  take  rest  when  one 
should  be  active  ;  lazy. 

"  Where  the  master  is  too  resty  or  too  rich  to  say 
his  own  prayrrs.  or  to  bless  his  own  table."— Hilton  : 
Iconodattet,  ch.  ixiv. 

'-^  (2),  a.    [REASTY.] 

re-sub-1ect',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  subject, 
v.  (q.v.).J  To  subject  again  or  anew. 

•re-SUb-Jec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
subjection  (ii-v.).J  A  second  subjection;  a 
return  to  astute  of  subjection. 

"  Upon  the  conditions  of  our  rr$nbJection."—Satl  : 
Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  L,  i  S. 

*  re-sub-li-ma'-tlon,  *.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
sublimation  (q.v.).]     A  second  or  repeated 
sublimation. 

"  By  bare  retublimationi  with  fresh  mercury."— 
Boyle:  Work*,  ii  lij. 

*  re  sub-lime',   v.t.    [Pref.    re-,    and   Eng. 
sublime,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  sublime  again  or  a 
second  time. 

"  Though  it  be  most  commonly  requisite  to  rtntb- 
lime  the  sublimate.  "-Doyle  :  (Tor**,  U.  J17. 

*re-su-da'-tion,  *.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  re- 
sudatu*,  pa.  par.  of  resudo  —  to  sweat  again  : 
re-  =  a^ain,  and  sutlo  =  to  sweat.]  The  act  or 
state  of  sweating  again. 

"A  kind  of  reoid-iti'in  of  jnice  proceeding  bom 
sweet  herbs."— Stcan  :  Speculum  iluadi. 

rS-sult',  t'.i.  [Fr.  resulter  =  to  rebound  .  .  . 
to  res'ilt ;  from  I^at.  resulto  =  to  spring  back, 
to  rebound  ;  frequent,  of  retilio  =  to  leap 
back  :  re-  =  back,  and  talio  =  to  leap  ;  Sp. 
nsvlt  ;  Ital.  resultare,  risultare.] 

*  1.    .'o  leap  back,  to  rebound. 

•  Li'        lenps  the  golden   grain,   malting   from  the 
'      •ound."  Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  tliL  Tli 


2.  To  proceed,  rise,  or  spring  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  to  follow  as  a  result  or  consequence ; 
to  ensue. 

"  Such  huge  extremes  when  nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  from  thence  rwurts  from  thence  delight" 
Denham :  Cooper1 1  SOI,  SO. 

3.  To  have  an  issue,  to  terminate ;  followed 
by  in :  as,  To  result  in  good  or  evil. 

4.  To  come  to  a  decision  ;  to  decide,  to  de- 
cree ;  as,  an  ecclesiastical  council.    (Amer.) 

re-suit ,  *.    [RESULT,  v.] 

*  1.  Resilience  ;  the  act  of  rebounding  or 
flying  back. 

"  Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air, 
by  the  return  or  the  result  of  the  string,  which  was 
strained  by  the  touch,  to  his  former  place." — Bacon. 

2.  Consequence,  outcome,  issue,  event,  ef- 
fect ;  that  which  results  or  proceeds  naturally 
or  logically  from  facts,  premises,  or  a  state  of 
things. 

"  There  was  great  anxiety  at  the  palace  to  know  the 
retult.'—Jlacaulay :  Bat.  Eng..  ch.  vii. 

3.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  coun- 
cil or  deliberative  assembly ;  a  resolution,  a 
decree. 

"  Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  rrtultt  have,  at 
certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies."— Staift. 

*  re-sult'-ance,  s.    [Fr.]    The  act  of  result- 
ing ;  that  which  results,  a  result. 

"  He  would  .  .  .  thence  infer. 
That  souls  were  but  retultancet  from  her." 

Donne  :  Poemt,  p.  Ill 

re  sult'-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  resultans,  pr.  par. 
of  resulto  =  to  rebound;  Fr.  resultant;  ItaL 
resultante,  risttltante.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Existing,  proceeding,  or  follow- 
ing as  a  result,  consequence,  or  conclusion  ; 
especially  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
two  agents. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  results ;  a  result, 
a  consequence.  . 

II.  Technically: 

L  Math,  :  An  eliminant  (q.v.X 

2.  Mech. :  A  single  force  which  is  equivalent 
in  effect  to  two  or  more  forces  ;  the  singto 
force  which  represents  the  combined  effect  of 
several  forces ;  relatively  to  the  resultant, 
these  several  forces  are  termed  eom]>onents 
or  component  forces.  When  two  forces  act 
on  a  particle  in  the  same  direction,  their  re- 
sultant is  equal  to  their  sum,  and  acts  in  the 
same  direction.  When  two  forces  act  on  a 
particle  in  opposite  directions,  their  resultant 
is  equal  to  their  difference,  and  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  greater  force.  If  two  con- 
current forces  acting  upon  a  point  are  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  two 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  then  their  resultant 
is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
the  diagonal  drawn  through  the  given  point. 
[PARALLELOGRAM  OF  FORCES.] 

*  re-sulf -ate,  s.   [Lat.  remltatum,  nent.  sing, 
of  resitltatus,  pa.  par.  of  resulto.]    [RESULT,  v.J 
A  result. 


rS-SUlt'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  result,  8. ;  -.MO.]  Hav- 
ing result  or  effects. 

re  suit  ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RESULT,  ». 

resulting  force  or  motion,  i. 

Mech. :  The  same  as  RESULTANT  (q.v.). 

resulting  trust,    . 

Law:  A  trust  raised  by  implication  in 
favour  of  the  author  of  the  trust  himself  or 
his  representatives. 

resulting  use,  s. 

Law:  A  use  returning  by  way  of  implica- 
tion to  the  granter  himself. 

*  rfi-sult'-Ive,  o.     [Eng.  result;  -ivt.}    Re- 
suiting,  resultant. 

"A  resu'tiee  firmness  arlseth  from  their  complica- 
tion."— Fuller :  Church  Hittory.  bk.  ii.  (Dedic.) 

*  re'-S'llt'-lSss,  o.    [Eng.  result;  -tea.]    Hav- 
ing no  result ;  without  result. 

rS-sum'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rwwm(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  resumed,  taken  back,  or 
taken  up  ngain. 

"  This  WM  but  an  indulgence,  and  therefore  return- 
able by  the  victor,  unless  there  intervened  any  capitu- 
lation to  the  contrary."— Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

resume  (as  ra-zu-ma ),  ».  [Fr.]  A  sum- 
ming up,  a  condensed  statement,  an  abridg- 
ment, a  summary,  a  brief  recapitulation. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  9010    bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  L 
•elan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zaun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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resume— retain 


re"  fume',  v.t.  *  i.  [Fr.  risumcr,  from  Lat 
resumo:  re-  =  back,  again,  and  jumo  =  to  take  ; 
8p.  resumir  ;  Ital.  resumer*.] 

A.  Tranji/iw: 

1.  To  take  back,  to  take  again. 

"  Then,  mounting  on  hii  car.  return'*  the  rein.* 
Pope  :  Homer  :  Mad  v.  40* 

2.  To  take  up  again  after  interruption  ;  to 
begin  again  what  has  been  interrupted    or 
broken  off. 

"  My  MUM  I  retume  the  Usk  that  yet  doth  thee  abide.  " 
Thornton  :  Cuttle  of  Indolence,  1.  48. 

8.  To  take  up  or  enter  u]x>n  again. 

"  But  Redmond  turned  a  different  way, 
And  the  bent  bows  re»um«J  their  sway." 

Scott  :  Knkeby.  Hi.  «. 

B.  /ntron*.  :  To  begin  a  discourse,  argu- 
ment, &c.,  after  interruption. 

•re-sum  mon,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
summon  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  summon  or  call  again. 

2.  To  recall,  to  recover. 

re  sum  m6ns,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sum- 
mons (q.v.).] 

La  «•  :  A  second  summons  or  calling  of  a  per- 
son to  answer  an  action  where  the  first  sum- 
mons has  been  defeated  by  any  occasion. 

re-sump  tion  (p  silent),  *.  [Lat  resumptio, 
from  resumptus,  pa.  par.  of  resumo  =  to  resume 
(q.v.);  Fr.  resomption.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  resuming,  taking 
back,  or  taking  up  again. 

2.  Law  :  The  taking  again  by  the  Crown  of 
such  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  as  on  false  sug- 
gpstion,  or  other  error,  had  been  granted  by 
letters  patent.     In  this  country,  the  resuming 
of  specie  payment,  as  by  the  "  Resumption  " 
Act  of  1875. 

•  rf-snmp'-tlve  (p  silent),  a.  A  ».  [Lat.  re- 
nanjitifiis,  from  resumptu,,  pa.  par.  of  resumo 
=  to  resume  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  resomptif.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Taking  back  or  again  ;  resuming. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  restoring  medicine  ;  a  re- 
storative. 

re  su  pin  ate,  re  su  pin  at-e'd.T.  [Lat 

=  to  throw 
supino  =.  to 


resupinatns,  pa.  par.  of  resupino  =  to  throw 
back  :   re-  =  back,  and 


on  one  s 

lay  backwards.] 

*  1.  Ord.   /xing. :   Inverted,  reversed  ;   ap- 
pearing as  if  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Inverted  in  position  by  a  twisting  of  the 
•talk,  as  the  flowers  of  Orchis. 

(2)  (Of  some  Agarici) :  Having  the  bymenium 
uppermost  instead  of  undermost 

•re  su  pln-a-tion,  ».  [RESUPINATE.]  The 
act  o'f  laying  on  the  back  or  inverting  ;  the 
state  of  being  resnpinate  or  reversed. 

"  A  rewpination  of  the  figure. "—  Wottm  :  Remaint, 
p.«S. 

•re-SU  pine',  a.     [Lat.  resupinus.]     [RESU- 

PINATK.  j 

1.  Lit. :  Lying  on  the  back  ;  on  one's  back. 

"  He  spake,  and  downward  sway'd,  fell  reatpln'.' 
Covper :  Bomer  ;  Odyuey  ix. 

2.  Fig. :  Supine. 

"  Then  Judge  in  what  a  tortured  condition  they 
Bust  be  of  remorse  and  execrating  themselves,  forth--ir 
most  retu/,inr  and  senseless  madness."— Sir  K.  Itialty  : 
Obtenationt. 

re-sup  ply',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  supply 
(q.v.).]  To  supply  again  or  anew. 

•  rS-surge',  v.i.  [Lat.  resurgo.]  To  rise  again. 

"  Hark  at  the  dead  jokes  returning.' —  Thaekeray  : 
Round  ikoitf  Papert,  xvlii. 

•re"  surg'-enge,  .«.  [Eng.  resurgen(t);  -ee.] 
The  act  of  rising  again  ;  resurrection. 

•  re"  surg'-ent,  o.  &  s.    [Lat  resurgent,  pr. 
par.  of  resurgo.]    [RESURRECTION.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Rising  again  ;  rising  from  the 
dead.    (G.  Eliot :  Middleman*,  ch.  Ixi.) 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  rises  again  ;  one  who 
rises  from  the  dead. 

•  re -sir-prise',  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sur- 
prise, s.  (q.v.).]    A  fresh  or  second  surprise. 

"  A  refirpritt  of  the  castle  of  the  Thebans."- 
Bacon  :  War  with  Spain. 

'  res-ur-rect',  r.t.  (Lat.  resurrectus,  pa.  par. 
of  resurgo.]    [RESURRECTION.] 
1.  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a  dead  body. 


2.  To  restore  to  life  ;  to  make  alive  ;  to  re- 
animate ;  to  give  vitality  to. 

"  The  centre,  where  the  sportsman  lie*  entombed, 
to  be  quickly  rriurrected  when  the  game  appears.*— 
Burrouglu  :  Pepacton,  p.  807. 

res-ur-rec  tion,  *  re  sur  rec  ti  onn, 
*  res-ur  rex  i-oun,  s.  [Fr.  resurrection, 
from  Lat.  resurrectionem,  accus.  of  resurrectio 
=  a  rising  again,  from  resurrectus,  pa.  par.  of 
resurgo  =  to  rise  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  turgo 
=  to  rise.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rising  again ;  a  springing  again  into 
life  or  vitality  :  as,  the  resurrection  of  one's 
hopes.  S|>ecif.,  a  rising  again  from  the  dead 
or  the  grave  ;  the  revival  of  the  dead  at  the 
last  judgment  (1  Cor.  xv.  12,  13.) 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  risen  again  ;  the 
future  state.    (Matt.  rxii.  30.) 

H.  Theol. :  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  im- 
plied or  predicted  in  the  Messianic  prophecies 
(Psalms  xvi.  9-11;  xxii.  15-18,  21-31),  and 
narrated  by  all  the  evangelists  (Matt,  xxvii. 
62,  xxviii.  1-20 ;  Mark  xvi.  1-14 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
1-48 ;  John  xx.,  xxi.).  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  held  to  be  the  earnest  of  that  happy 
resurrection  promised  to  all  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers (1  Cor.  xv.  13-23.  Cf.  also  John  xi. 
23-27).  The  resurrection  is  that  of  the  body, 
the  soul  having  lived  on  during  the  inter- 
mediate period.  The  former  is  no  longer  cor- 
ruptible or  mortal,  but  spiritual  and  glorious 
(1  Cor.  xv.  42-14,  53-57). 

resurrection-man,  *.  The  same  as 
RESURRECTIONIST  (q.v.). 

resurrection  pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of 
scraps  and  leavings  of  meat,  vegetables,  &c. 

"  •  I  never  heard  of  raurrectian-pie,'  faltered  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  dexterously  waiving  her  soil's  inquiry. 
•  Wh.tt.  is  it  made  of?'  'Of  the  assembled  ghosts  of 
departed  dinners!  Half-picked  hones,  gristle,  stale 
fat,  general  leavings,  dlahed-up  in  weak  bruth,  well- 
seasoned  with  black  pepi>er  and  seiul  cooked  ouious  1 ' " 
E.  J.  Worboite :  Sittie,  ch.  xx. 

resurrection-plant,  *. 

Hot.  :  Selaginella  lepiilophylla. 

*  res-ur-rec'-tion-a-ry,  a.    [Eng.  resurrec- 
tion ;  -ary.]    Rising  again  ;  reviving. 

"  Old  men  and  women  .  .  .  seemed  by  returrec- 
tionary  process  to  be  recalled  out  of  the  elements,"— 
Dickem:  Uncommercial  Traveller,  viu 

t  res-UT-rSc'-tlon-iSt,  *.  [Eng.  resurrection ; 
-ist.]  One  who  made  a  business  of  stealing 
bodies  from  graves  to  sell  them  to  surgeons 
f>rthe  purpose  of  dissection.  The  Anatomy 
Act  (1332),  by  providing  for  the  supply  of  sub- 
jects to  schools  of  anatomy,  did  away  witli 
the  nefarious  business  of  the  resurrectionists. 

*  rSs-ur-rSc' -tion-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  resurrec- 
tion ;  -ize.  ]  To  raise  from  the  dead  ;  to  resurrect. 

re-SUT-vey',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  survey 

(q-v.).] 

1.  To  survey,  examine,  or  review  again. 

2.  To  read  ai.d  examine  again. 

"  To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  returvey  them."       Shaketp. :  Henry  I'.,  v.  11. 

re-sur'-vey,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  survey,  s. 
(q.v.).]  A  second  or  renewed  survey. 

*  re-BUS'^I-ta-ble,  a.     [Lat.  resuscit(o)  =  to 
resuscitate  (q.v.);  Eng.  sutf.  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

"  The  apothecary  told  the  virtuoso  that  he  had 
really  prepare*)  rfxutnfrtW'  plants  a  different  way  from 
that  which  others  pretended  to."— Oayle:  Work*,  v.  605. 

*  re-sfis'-cl-tant,  a,  &  t.    [Lat.  resuscitans, 
pr.  par.  of  resuscito  =  to  resuscitate  (q.v.)i] 

A.  As   adj. :    Resuscitating ;    having   the 
quality  of  resuscitating. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
suscitates. 

re-sos'-cl-tate,  v.t.  &  f.  [RESUSCITATE,  a.] 
(Fr.  rtsuxciter ;  I  til.  resuscitare,  risuscitare ; 
8p.  resutcitar,  resucitar.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  stir  up  anew ;  to  revise,  to 
revivify ;  specif.,  to  revive  from  apparent 
death  ;  to  restore  vitality  to. 

"These  hatch'd,  and  those  rrniKUattd  worms." 

Cotrper :  Retirement,  M. 

*  B,  Intrant. :  To  come  to  life  again  ;  to 
revive. 


l  ta.te,  o.     [Lat  resum    'us,  pa. 
par.  of  resuscito  =  to  raise  up  aga     :  re-  = 


a;niin,  and  suseito  =  to  raise  up,  for  rubcito, 
fiinii  sub=  up,  under,  and  ci<o  =  to  summon, 
to  rouse.]  Resuscitated  ;  restored  to  life. 

"Our  mortall  bodyes  shall  be  resuKitate.'—Oardttr: 
;  The  Pretence,  p.  «S. 


rS-siis'-ci  ta-tion,  «.  [Lat  resuscitatio.) 
The  act  of  resuscitating,  or  of  reviving  or 
stirring  up  anew  ;  the  state  of  being  resusci- 
tated ;  revival  ;  restoration  to  life  or  vitality, 
especially  of  persons  apparently  dead,  as  in 
cases  of  drowning  or  suspended  animation  ; 
a  bringing  forward  again  before  public  notice, 

"  A  cleare  testimonye  of  the  renucitation  of  the 
dead."—  Joye  :  Expat,  of  Daniel,  p.  8. 

re-SUS'-ci-ta-tlve,  a.  [O.  Fr.  resuscitatif.] 
Tending  to  resuscitate  or  revive  ;  resusci- 
tating, reviving,  revivifying,  reproducing. 

re-sus'-ci-ta-tdr,  *.  [Lat]  One  who  or 
that  which  resuscitates  or  restores  to  life. 

rSt,  v.t.  [Dut.  reten.]  To  subject  flax  to  the 
action  of  retting  (q.v.). 

ri-ta'-ble,  *.     [Pref.  re-,and  Eng.  taW«(q.v.).  ] 
Arch.  :  The  same  as  SUPER-ALTAR,  2.  (q.v.). 

rg-tail,  *  re-taile,  v.t.  [Fr.  retail  =  a 
shred,  a  paring,  a  small  piece  cut  off'  any- 
thing ;  retailler  =  to  cut  again,  to  cut  pieces 
off:  r'e-  =  again,  and  tailler  =  to  cut;  Port. 
retalhar  ;  Ital.  ritagliare.] 

L  To  sell  in  small  quantities  or  parcels, 
as  opposed  to  selling  wholesale. 

"  A  licence  to  retail  ale  and  spirituous  liquors."— 
Smith  :  Wealth  of  Xationi,  ok.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand  . 

"  The  sage  dame 
By  names  of  toasts,  retails  each  batter'd  jade." 

Pope  :  Dunctal.  ii.  184. 

3.  To  deal  out  at  second  hand,  or  in  small 
quantities  ;  to  tell  in  small  portions  ;  to  tell 
to  many  ;  to  spread  by  report. 

"  He  is  furnished  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me." 

lAakttp.  :  H  Henry  I  f.,  L  L 

re-tall  (1),  ».  &  a.    [RETAIL,  v.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  sale  of  commodities  in 
small  quantities  or  at  second  hand  ;  a  dealing 
out  in  small  portions. 

"  Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail, 
She  parcell'd  out  the  Bible  by  rrtail.' 

Dryden  :  ReUgio  Laid.  TM. 

'B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Applied  to  the  sale  of  commodities  in 
small  quantities  or  at  second  hand  :  as,  a 
retail  business. 

2.  Selling  commodities  in  small  quantities 
or  at  second  hand  ;  retailing. 

"  Vast  quantities  .  .  .  are  sold  over  here  by  tb* 
retail  grocer."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  20,  1886. 

*  re-tail  (2),  *.    [RETALIATE.]    Retaliation. 

"  To  look  for  good  and  do  biul  Ii  against  the  law  of 
retail."—  Adamt  :  Workt,  ii.  116. 

rS-tall'-er,  *.     [Eng.  retail  (1),  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  retails  goods  ;   one  who  sells 
commodities  by  retail. 

"  The  retailer  pays  the  States  almost  the  one  moiety 
as  much  as  he  paid  for  the  commodity  at  first.  "— 
Homll  :  Letteri,  bk,  i..  I  1,  let  7. 

2.  One   who  tells  or  deals   out   in  small 
quantities  ;  a  reporter. 

•  re  tail  ment,  a.  [Eng.  retail^),  8.  ;  -inent.] 
The  act  of  retailing. 

re  tain,  *  re-talne,  *re-tayne,  v.t.  &  i 
[Fr.  retenir,  from  Lat.  retineo  =  to  hold  lack  : 
re-  =  back,  and  teneo  =  to  hold  ;  8p.  retener  ; 
Port,  reter  ;  Ital.  ritenere.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  hold  back,  to  keep  backfto  restrain. 
"  He  ...  had  killed  him,  if  hii  brother  BoUrt  bad 
not  rrtaintd  him."—  *r  W.  Temple. 

2.  To  hold  or  keep  in  possession  ;  not  to 
part  with,  lose,  or  dismiss  ;  to  continue  to 
hold  or  possess.    (Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  10.) 

3.  To  keep  in  pay  ;  to  hire  ;  to  engage  by 
the  payment  of  a  preliminary  fee. 

"  Being  my  sworn  servant  the  duke  retained  him 
his.  "->•»«*«/<.  .'  Benrt  VIII.,  L  1 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  belong  to  ;   to  pertain  ;   to  depend 
on  ;  to  be  attached  to. 

"Coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  languid  relish 
retaining  to  bitterness  "—Boyle. 

2.  To  keep,  to  continue,  to  remain. 

In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love. 

ftonne.    (Todd.) 

retain  wall,  *.     [RETAININO-WALL.] 


into,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hei    there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  ear,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    •*.«•  =  •;  ey  =  »;qn  =  kw. 


retainable— retention 
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rS-tain'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  retain  ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  retained. 

*  re-tain  -al,  ».    [Eng.  retain ;  -al]    The  act 
of  retaining. 

*  re'-tain'-der,  *  re-teyn-dour,  «.     [RE- 
TAIN.]   A  retainer,  a  dependant. 

"  Other  maner  of  houaholdes  and  other  maner  of 
rtttyndour  of  housholde  seruantes."—  Fabyan  : 
Chronicle  (an.  1452). 

•rS-tain'-der-shlp,  *.  [Eng.  remainder ; 
-thip.]  The  state,  position,  or  condition  of  a 
retainer. 

rS-taln'-er,  *  re-tain-our,  3.  [Eng.  retain ; 
«••] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  One  who  or  that  which  retains  ;  a  keeper : 
as,  a  retainer  of  sound. 

2.  One  who  is  kept  in  service  ;  a  servant, 
an  attendant,  a  dependant ;  specif.,  a  servant, 
not  a  domestic,  but  occasionally  attending  and 
wearing  his  master's  livery. 

"  To  see  in  which  army  his  numerous  retainer! 
would  be  arrayed."— Macaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  3.  One  attached  to  or  frequenting  a  place. 

"  That  Indulgence  and  undisturbed  liberty  of  con- 
science  .  .  .  which  the  rctaincri  to  every  petty  con- 
Teuticle  enjoy."— Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  4. 

*  4.  The  act  of  keeping  defendants ;  the 
state  of  being  in  dependence. 

*5.  Any  thing  by  which  a  person  is  retained 
or  attached  to  a  particular  side  or  party. 
01. 1.] 

"  The  same  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  E**ex,  hath 
allured  and  drawn  unto  him  by  reta.inov.ri  many  uf 
your  subjects."— Burnet:  Record*,  vol.  L,  bk-iii.,  No.  1ft. 

IL  Law: 

L  A  preliminary  fee  paid  to  a  counsel  to 
•ecure  his  services,  or  rather  to  prevent  the 
other  side  from  securing  them.  A  special  re- 
tainer is  a  fee  paid  to  secure  the  services  of 
counsel  for  a  particular  case.  A  general  re- 
tainer is  a  fee  paid  to  secure  a  priority  of  claim 
on  a  counsel's  services  for  any  causes  which 
the  party  paying  the  fee  may  have  for  trial. 

"  The  half-pay  wai  meant  to  be  a  retainer  aa  well  as 
•  reward."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  An  authority  given  to  an  attorney  or 
to  a  solicitor  to  proceed  in  an  action. 

3.  The  withholding  what  one  has  in  his 
hands  by  virtue  of  some  right. 

re"  tain  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RETAIN.] 

retaining  fee,  -•. 

Law:  A  general  retainer.   [RETAINER,  II.  1.] 

retaining  wall,  retain  wall, .- . 

Engin. :  A  wall  erected  to  maintain  a  bank  of 
earth  in  position,  as  in  sunk  fences,  faces  of 
earthworks,  railway  cuttings,  sea-walls,  &c. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  wall  erected  to  hold  an 
artificial  bank  in  upright  or  nearly  upright 
position.  [BREAST-WALL,  2.] 

*  re-tain' -ment.  *.  [Eng.  retain;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  retaining. 

"  We  will  adde  to  all  this  the  retainment  of  the 
same  name  which  the  deceased  had  here."— More: 
Immortality  of  tin  Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

re-take ,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  take  (q. v.).] 

1.  To  take  again. 

"  The  remonstrance  should  be  retaken  Into  consider- 
ation."- Clarendon:  Civil  War,  L  311. 

2.  To  take  or  recover  back  from  one  who 
has  captured  or  taken  anything. 

"  Or  else,  secondly,  without  inch  writ  of  restitution, 
the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his  goods."— Bladk- 
itone :  Comment.,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  27. 

ri-tak'-er,  ».  [Eng.  retak(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
retakes  wtoat  has  been  taken  ;  a  recaptor. 

rS-tal'-i-ate,  v.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  retaliatus,  pa. 
par.  of  retalio  =  to  requite,  allied  to  Uitio  = 
retaliation  in  kind.] 

A.  Transitive. : 

*  1.  To  return  good  for  good,  no  less  than 
evil  for  evil ;  to  return,  to  requite. 

"  [The  king,  James  II.  of  England!  expect*  a  return 
in  sp.-cie  from  them  [the  Dissenters]  that  the  kindues* 
which  he  has  graciously  shown  them  may  be  retaliated 
on  those  of  his  own  persuasion."— Drt/den :  Bind  t 
Panther.  (Pref.) 

2.  To  repay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the  same 
kind  as  has  been  received  ;  especially  to  re- 
quite or  return  evil  for  evil. 

"Our  retaliating  the  like  prevail*  upon  them  to 
desist  from  offending  na."— Search  :  Light  of  Nature, 
voL  L,  pt  ii..  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Intrt'.ns. :  To  return  like  for  like ;  to  re- 
quite. 

"  Nations  accordingly  seldom  fail  to  retaliate  In  thl» 
manner."— Smith :  II  ealth  of  A'ationt,  bk.  iv.,  ch  ii. 


rS-tal-i-a'-tion,  A    [Eng.  retaliate)  ;  -ion.] 

*  1.  The  return  of  good  for  good  or  evil  for 
evil  ;  a  return  in  kind  for  any  act  received. 

"  His  majesty  canned  directions  to  be  sent  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Roman  priests,  in  retaliation  for 
the  prisoners  that  were  set  at  liberty  in  Spain  to  con- 
gratulate the  prince'*  welcome."—  Backet  :  Life  of 
WUliamt,  1.  166. 

2.  The  act  of  retaliating  ;  the  return  of  like 
for  like  ;  reprisal,  revenge,  retribution. 

"The  lex  talionu.  or  law  of  retaliation."—  Black- 
stone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  1, 

rS-tal'-I-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  retaliate);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  retaliate  ;  returning  like  for  like  ; 
vindictive,  revengeful. 


-^,  o.  [Eng.  retaliate)  ;  -ory.] 
Implying  or  containing  retaliation;  retalia- 
tive  ;  returning  like  for  like. 

"  The  animosity  displayed  by  Spanish  merchant* 
towards  German  Arms  is  also  beginning  to  call  forth 
retaliatory  measure*."—  Globe,  Sept  S,  18*5. 

re  ta  ma,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Arab,  rtetam.  See 
def.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cytisea?,  closely  akin  to 
Genista  and  Sarothamnus.  Retama  Rcetam,  a 
white  flowered  species  growing  in  Arabia  and 
Syria,  was  probably  the  CfTi  (rothem),  impro- 
perly rendered  juniper  tree,  under  which 
Elijah  sat  (1  Kings  six.  5).  The  Arabs  applied 
the  shoots  macerated  in  water  to  wounds,  and 
drank  an  infusion  of  the  bitter  roots  for  in- 
ternal pains. 

re"-  tar  d,  v.t.  <fei.  [Fr.  retarder,  from  Lat.  re- 
tardo  =  to  delay  :  re-  =  back,  and  tardo  =  to 
make  slow  ;  tardus  =  glow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  obstruct,  hinder,  or  impede  in  swift- 
ness of  course  ;  to  cause  to  move  more  slowly  ; 
to  impede,  to  clog,  to  delay. 

"  Corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  a*  retarded 
the  progress  of  it."  —  Bolingbroke  :  Human  Reaton, 
ess.  2. 

*  2.  To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put  off  ;  to  render 
more  late  :  as,  To  retard  a  visit. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  stay  back  ;  to  be  or  come 
later. 

"Some  years  It  hath  alao  retarded,  and  come  far 
later,  than  usually  it  was  expected."—  Browne  :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  viii. 

re-tard  ,  s.    [RETARD,  v.]    Retardation. 

H  Retard  of  the  tide  :  The  interval  between 
the  transit  of  the  moon  at  which  a  tide  origin- 
ates, and  the  appearance  of  the  tide  itself. 

re  tar  -da  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  retarder  =  to 
retard  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L,  The  act  of  retarding  or  delaying  ;  the  act 
of  abating  or  lessening  swiftness  of  motion  ; 
hindrance,  delay,  postponement. 

"Oppositions  are  encountered  and  overcome,  each 
period  of  retardation  being  followed  by  more  than  the 
normal  rapidity  of  advance."—  Prof.  Tyndall,  in  Pall 
Malt  Oatette,  Oct.  30,  1883. 

*  2.  That  which  retards,  delays,  or  hinders  ; 
an  obstruction. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  The  act  of  hindering  the  free 
progress  or  motion  of  a  body,  and  ultimately 
therefore  stopping  it.     It  arises  either  from 
the  friction  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
body  moves,  or  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  moves. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  gradual  slackening  of  pace  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  passage. 

(2)  The  holding  on  of  a  concordant  note  into 
the  succeeding  chord,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
becomes  a  discord,  which  is  resolved  upwards. 
A  discord  of  retardation  is  thus  opposed  to  a 
discord  of  suspension,  the  latter  being  resolved 
downwards.     Three  or  more  parts  may  be 
retarded  or  suspended,  and  retardations  and 
suspensions  may  occur  in  the  same  chord. 

H  Retardation  of  mean  solar  time  :  [TIME,  ».]. 

rS-tar'-da-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  retard;  -ative.] 
Tending  to  retard  ;  having  power  to  retard. 


•r-jf,  o.    [Eng.  retard;  -alary.] 
Tending  to  "retard  ;  retardative. 

"  Instant  promptitnde  of  action,  adequate  retarda- 
tory  power."— Athenaeum,  Sept.  2.  1881. 

re-tard  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RETARD,  «.] 
retarded-power,  5. 

Mech. :    A   power  which  suffers  continual 
diminution  of  velocity,  as  the  motion  of  a 


body  projected  upwards.  The  laws  of  retai-ded 
motion  are  the  same  as  those  of  accelerated 
motion,  the  order  only  being  reversed.  [AC- 
CELERATED. ] 

rS-tard'-er,  ».  [Eng.  retard,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  retards,  delays,  or  hinders. 

"This  disputing  way  of  enquiry  i»  so  far  from  ad- 
vancing science,  that  it  in  no  inconsiderable  retarder." 
—OlantiO. 

*  re-tard -ment,   ».    [Eng.    retard;  -men*.] 

The  act  of  retarding,  delaying,  or  hindering. 

"It  doe*  not  depend  so  much  on  retardment  of 
spring  growth."— Daily  Telegraph,  May  24.  J88&. 

*  re-taunt,  *.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  taunt,  a. 
(q.v.).]    The  repetition  of  a  taunt. 

"With  suche  tauntes  uid  retauntet."—  Matt: 
Richard  ///.,  fo.  10. 

retch  (1),  reach,  v.i.  [A.S.  hrctcan,  from 
hrdc  =  a  cough,  spittle,  hrdca  =  the  throat; 
Icel.  hraekja  =  to  retch,  from  hraki  —  spittle  ; 
Ger.  rachen  =  the  throat ;  Dan.  rachelen  =  to 
retch.]  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit ;  to  strain, 
as  in  vomiting. 

•ret9h(2),  v.t.  orf.  [A.S.  recan,  reocan.]  To 
reck,  to  care  ;  to  care  for ;  to  regard. 

*  retch  (3),  *  retche,  v.i.  or  t.    [REACH  (1), ».] 

*  retgh'-less,  *  retch  Icsse,  a.    [A  softened 
form  of  reckless  (q.v.).] 

1.  Reckless,  careless. 

"And  retchleae  of  liys  life,  he  gun  both  syghe  and 
grone."       Surrey :  Complaint  of  a  Hying  Lottr. 

2.  Not  worthy  of  thought  or  care. 

"  Dannceth  he  merry  that  is  mirthlene. 

Who  should  rei-ke  of  that  is  retcMeae" 

Chaucer:  The  Aufmbty  of 

*  ret9h'-less-iy,  adv.    [RECKLESSLY.] 

*  ret9h -less  ness,  a.    [RECKLESSNESS.] 
re'-te",  *.   [Lat.  =  a  net.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

rete  mirabile, 

Anut.  :  An  artery  which  abruptly  divides 
into  small  anastomosing  branches,  these  again 
often  uniting  to  reconstruct  and  continue  th« 
trunk.  The  rete  mirabile  of  Galen  is  formed 
by  the  intracranial  part  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery  of  the  sheep  and  several  other  mammal*. 
(Quain.) 

rete  mucosum,  s. 

Anat. :  The  Malpighian  layer  (q.v.). 

*  re-te'-Cious,  a.     [Lat.   rete  =  a  net.]    Re- 
sembling network ;  vetiform. 

*  re-tec'-tion,  ».     [lAt  retectiis,  pa.  par.  of 

retego  =  to  uncover :  re-  =  back,  and  tegp  =  to 
cover.)  The  act  of  uncovering,  disclosing,  or 
discovering  to  view.  (Boyle :  Works,  i.  686.) 

re-tell',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tell  (q.r.).] 
To  tell  again  ;  to  repeat, 

ret'-ene,  ».    [Gr.  pip-in)  (rhetinl);  -en*.] 

Chem. :  CigHig.  Found,  in  the  form  of 
fatty  scales,  on  fossil  pine  wood,  and  also 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  very  resin- 
ous fir.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  lamime, 
melts  at  99°,  boils  at  365°,  is  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  and  forms  an  orange- 
yellow,  crystalline  compound  with  picric  acid. 

retene  sulphuric  acid,  ». 

Chem. :  CjgHigSaOg.  Formed  by  prolonged 
contact  of  rotene  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  a  solid  mass,  and  forms  a 
barium  salt  yielding  needle-shaped  crystals. 

*  re-tent',  ».      [Lat.  retentum,  neut.  sing,  of 

retcntus,  pa.  par.  of  retineo  =  to  retain  (q.v.).  J 
That  which  is  retained. 

re-ten'-tion,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  retentionem, 
RCCUS.  of  retentio  =  a  retaining,  from  retentut, 
pa.   par.   of  retineo  =  to  retain  (q.v.)  ;    Sp. 
retention;  Ital.  retenzione,  rittmione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping;  thestat* 
of  being  retained  or  kept. 

*  2.  Confinement,  custody,  detention. 

"  Haue  no  let,  hinderance.  or  retention."— Backluft: 
Voyage*,  v.  156. 

*  3.  The  power  of  retaining ;  especially,  the 
faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  ideas ; 
memory. 

"  No  woman'*  heart 

80  blK  to  hold  so  much  :  they  lack  retention," 
Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Wight,  ii.  4. 

*  4.  That,  which  retains  or  preserves  im- 
pressions, as  a  tablet    (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  122.) 


boll,  bo>;  polit,  jowl-  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  efist.   -ing. 
-Cion,  -tian  =  ahaa.   -tion,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tl jua.  -aious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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retentis— retinasphalt 


•  5.  The  act  of  withholding  or  keeping  back 
Anything. 

*  His  life  I  gave  him.  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love  without  retention  or  restraint  : 
AD  bis."  Stalatp.  :  Twelflk  W.  »• 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Med,  :  The  power  of  holding  confined. 
Used  of  the  bladder,  Jcc. 

£.  Scots  Law  :  A  lien  ;  the  right  of  with- 
holding debt  or  of  retaining  property  until  a 
debt  due  to  the  person  claiming  this  right  be 
duly  paid. 

3&-t$nt'-Is,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  abl.  pi.  of  retentus, 
pa.  par.  of  retineo  =  to  retain  (q.  v.)i]  Things 
retained. 

H  (1)  To  be  kept  in  retentu  :  To  be  kept 
among  things  retained  or  reserved  for  some 
future  purpose. 

(2)  To  lie  in  retentis  : 

Scots  Law  :  To  lie  in  proof,  as  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  which,  in  certain  cases,  is 
taken  before  the  cause  is  ripe  for  trial. 


e,  a.  &  ».    [Fr.  retentif.] 

A.  At  adjective: 

L  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  retaining. 

**  The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths." 

Thornton  :  A  utumn,  814. 

If  Used  also  of  immaterial  things  :  as,  a  re- 
tentive memory,  the  retentive  faculty. 
8.  Confining,  restraining. 

*  Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  bouse 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ?" 

Shnkf.tp.  :  Timan  of  Atkeni,  ill.  4. 

•  B.   As  sii>Kt.  :   That  which  retains,    re- 
Btrains,  or  confines  ;  a  restraint. 

"  Those  secret  checks  which  are  raised  within  itself 

8  he  herxrt)  readily  conspire  with  all  outward  reten- 
tet,"-Bp.  Soli:  Contempt.  ;  .fab.il  i  Abigail. 

rS-tent'-Ive-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  retentive;  -ly.] 
In  a  retentive  manner. 

re'-te'nt'-Ive-ne'ss,  ».    [Eng.  retentive  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  retentive. 

"  The  retrntlrenra  with  which  he  held  together  a 
variety  of  elaborate  figures  and  statistics."—  Ltiture 
ffour.  Jan.,  1883,  p.  58. 

•  rSt'-en-ue,  *.    [RETIXUE.] 

rS-te'-por-a,  *.    [Lat  rtte  =  a  net,  and  porus 
=  a  passage*,  a  channel.] 
Zoology  it  Palaeontology  : 

1.  A   genus   of    Escharidae.       Ofinojcium 
branched,  often   reticulated.     Tertiary  and 
recent. 

2.  A  genns  of  Fenestellidse,  called  by  Prof. 
King  Ptiyllopora.    Silurian  to  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  (?). 

ref  -S-pb're,  *.    fRETEPORA.]    Any  individual 
of  the  Betepora  (q.  v.). 

•rS-te'x',».«.    [Lat  retexo  =  to  unweave.]    To 
unweave,  to  undo,  to  annul. 

"  Neither  king  James,  king  Charles,  nor  any  parlia- 
ment, did  ever  appoint  that  any  of  his  orders  should 
be  retexed.~—Hacket  :  Lift  of  William,  p.  67. 

*  re'-t&c'-ture,  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  texture 
(q.v.).]    The  act  of  weaving  again  ;  a  second 
or  new  texture. 

•  rethor.  *.    [RHETOR.] 

*  rethorik,  s.    [  RHETORIC.] 
•re-tl-ar'-I-w,  *.  pi    [RCTIARIUS.] 

Zool.(PL):  Retiaries;  spiders  which  spin 
webs  to  catch  their  prey. 

ro-tl-ar'-I-US,  ».    [Lat.,  from  rete  =  a  net.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  gladiator  who  was  armed 
with  a  trident  fork  and  a  net  [GLADIATOR.] 

"  As  In  a  throng'd  amphitheatre,  of  old, 
The  wary  R  ti'iriiti  trapp'd  bis  foe." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolenct,  li  xliii. 

•re'-tl-a-rjf,  o.  &  ».    [Lat  retiarius.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Like  a  net  ;  retiform. 

2.  Weaving  or  using  nets  or  webs  to  catch 
their  prey. 

"  We  will  not  dispute  the  pictures  of  retlary  spiders 
and  their  position  in  the  web.1'—  Brotnu  :  Vulgar  Er- 
rmtrt.  bk,  v.,  ch.  xlx. 

3.  Armed  with  a  net  ;  hence,  fig.,  skilful  to 
entangle.    [RETIARICS.] 

"  Scholastic  retiarf  versatility  of  logic."—  Cottridgt. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  retiarius  (q.v.)i 

2.  ZooL  (PL): 


ret  I  9ence,  *  rStf-I-cen^y,  s.  [Fr.  re- 
ticence, ftom  Lat  reticentia,  from  reticens  = 
reticent  (q.v.);  Sp.  reticencia  ;  Ital.  reticenza.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The    quality   or   state   of 
being  reticent  ;  a  refraining  from  talking  ;  a 
keeping  of  one's  own  counsel;  silence,  reserve. 

"  Many  times.  I  wis.  a  smile,  a  reticence  or  keeping 
silence,  may  well  express  a  speech,  aud  make  it  inure 
•mphaUcaL"—  P.  ffoUaad:  Hutarch,  p.  841. 

2.  Rhet.  :  The  same  as  APOSIOPESIS  (q.v.). 

rStf-I-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  reticent,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
ticeo  =  to  be  silent  again:  re-  =  again,  and 
taceo  =  to  be  silent]  Inclined  to  keep  silent, 
or  to  keep  one's  own  counsel  ;  indisposed  to 
talk  ;  silent,  reserved. 

"  Upon  this  he  Is  naturally  reticent  "—Lamb:  Letter 
to  Coleridge. 

*  ret  -I-cle,  s.  [Lat  reticulum,  dunin.  from  rete 
=  a  net] 

1.  A  small  net. 

2.  A  reticule,  a  hand-bag. 

3.  A  reticulated-microme 


re'-tic'-n-lar,  a.  [Lat  reticulum  =  a  little 
net  ;  Bug.  adj.  suff.  -or.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  net  or  network  ;  formed  with  interstices  ; 
retiform. 

reticular-body,  s.    [RETE-MUCUSUM.] 
reticular-tissue,  «.    [AREOLAR-TISSUE.] 

rS-tlc-u-lar'-I-a,  s.  pi.    [RETICLE.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  proposed  by  Carpenter  in 
1862,  and  now  widely  adopted  for  the  Fora- 
ininifera.  He  divides  it  into  two  sub-classes, 
Imperforata  and  Perforata,  the  former  with 
four  orders  (Gromidea,  Astrorhizidea,  Milio- 
lidea,  and  Lituolidea),  and  the  latter  with  six 
(Textularidea,  Chilostomellidea,  Lagenidea, 
Globigerinidea,  Rotalidea,  and  Numumli- 
nidea). 

rS-tlc-u-lar'-I-an,  a.  [RETICULARIA.]  Be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  the  Reticularia 
(q.v.).  (CassM's  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  346.) 

re-tlc'-U-lar-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  reticular;  -ly.] 
In  a  reticular  or  net-like  manner. 

rS-tlc'-u-late,  rS-tlc'-u-lat-ed,  a.    [Lat 

reticulatus,  from  reticulum,  dimin.  of  rete  =  a 
net  ;  Fr.  reticule.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Formed  of  net-work  ;  con- 
structed like  the  meshes  of  a  net;  having 
distinct  lines  crossing  each  other  like  net- 
work. Applied  to  lattice-windows,  the  cross- 
bars of  a  fence,  Ac. 

"  The  intervals  of  the  cavities,  rising  a  little,  make 

a  pretty  kind  of  reticulated  work."—  Woodward  :   On 

Fotiilt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Netted  (q.v.).     Used  of  leaves,  ver- 
nation, cells,  vessels,  &c. 

2.  Min.  :  Applied  to  minerals  occurring  in 
elongated  crystals,  or  fibres  which  are  more  or 
less  parallel,  and  crossed  by  a  similar  group- 
ing, so  as  to  exhibit  meshes  like  those  of  a  net 

reticulated-glass,  s. 

Glass  :  A  species  of  ornamental  glass  ware, 
formerly  made  in  Venice  and  recently  revived. 
It  is  produced  by  a  network  of  air-bubbles 
inclosed  in  the  glass,  and  arranged  in  regular 
interlacing  series. 

reticulated-micrometer,  s.  A  kind 
of  micrometer  invented  by  Malvasia,  and 
used  for  measuring  small  celestial  distances. 
It  consists  of  an  eye-piece  of  low  power, 
having  stretched  across  it  a  number  of  wires 
at  right  angles  to. 
and  at  equal  and 
known  distances 
from  each  other. 

reticulated- 
moulding,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  mem- 
ber composed  of  a 
fillet  interlaced  in 
various  ways,  like 
network.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in 
buildings  in  the 
Norman  style. 

reticulate  l- 
work,  s.  A  va- 


RKTICULATED-MOULniHO. 

(From  \orman  ArcK,  Tower  of 

St.  Peter' i,  Northampton.) 


rletyof  masonry  consisting  of  layers  of  squared 
stone  laid  horizontally  and  obliquely,  so  as 
to  present  their  edges  at  the  face  of  the  wall, 
giving  an  appearance  of  network.  It  was 
common  amongst  the  Romans. 


re-tlc-u-la'-tion,  s.    [RETICULATE.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  reticulate  or  netlike  ; 
net-work  ;  reticulated  work  ;  an  organization 
of  substances  resembling  net-work. 

2.  A  method  of  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
Ing  by  the  help  of  threads  stretched  across  a 
frame  so  as  to  form  squares. 

rS-tlc-U-la-toS  pref.  [Lat.  retinilatu»=. 
reticulated ;  o  connective.]  Reticulated. 

reticulato  venose,  i. 
Bot. :  Having  netted  veins. 

ret-I-cule,  s.     [Fr.,    from   Lat    reticulum, 

dimin.  from  rete  •=.  a  net.] 

1.  A  kind  of  bag,  originally  of  net- work,  now 
of  any  material,  used  by  ladies  for  carrying 
in  the  har.d  ;  a  ladies'  handbag.     (Frequently 
corrupted  into  ridicule.) 

"  A  lady  could  take  no  more  than  her  retiadt  could 
carry."— fle  Quincey  .•  Spaniih  Nun,  f  9. 

2.  A  reticulated-micrometer  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  RETICULUM,  1. 

t  re-tic-u-lo'-sa,  s.  pi.    [PL  of  Mod.  Lat  n- 
timlosns'=  much  netted  ;  rete  •=•  a  net.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Reticularia  (q.v.)  (?). 

rS-tlc'-u-lose,  o.  [RETICULOSA.J  Much  re 
ticulate'd. 

rcticulose  rhizopods,  s.  pi.    [RETICU 

LAB1A.] 

re-tic'-u-lum,  «.  [Lat,  dimin.  from  rete  =  a 
net.] 

1.  Anat. :  An  extremely  delicate  network  of 
tissue  supporting  the  proper  nervous  substance 
in  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord.    (Kolliker.) 

2.  Comp.  Anat. :   The  second   stomach  of 
ruminants  ;  the  hone}-comb  bag. 

3.  Bot. :  The  fibrous  sheath  at  the  base  of 
the  petioles  of  palms. 

re'-tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  retiformis,  from  rete  = 
a  net,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  net  in  texture ;  composed  of  net- 
work ;  reticulated. 

"The  retiform  timicle  is  whitish."  —  Ran:  O*  On 
Creation,  pt.  ii. 

retiform  connective-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  Tissue  in  which  the  ramified  corpus- 
cles unite  into  a  reticular  or  fine  trabecular 
structure,  but  neither  white  nor  elastic  filires 
are  developed.  Called  also  Retioular,  Cytogen- 
ous,  and  Adenoid-tissue.  (Quain.) 

ret'-In-a,  ».    [Lat.,  from  rete  =  a  net] 

A  not. :  The  net-like  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  lying  between  the  black  pigment  mid 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye.  It  is  the 
only  part  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of 
sensation. 

rgt-In-ac'-u-lum,  (pi.  rgt-in-ac'-u-la), «. 

[Lat    =  tliat  which  retains  or  holds  back, 
from  retineo  —  to  retain  (q.v.).] 

1.  Anat. :  A  restraining  band.    There  are 
retinacula  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve  and  of  the 
tendons. 

2.  Bot. :  A  viscid  gland  connected  with  the 
stigma,  and  holding  fast  the  pollen  masses  in 
Orchidaceee  and  Asclepiadaceaj. 

*  3.  Surg. :  An  instrument  formerly  used  ill 
operations  for  hernia,  &c. 

ret'  In  al,  a.  [Eng.  retin(a);  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining "to  the  retina. 

rS-tin'-a-lite,  *.  [Gr.  pr)TiV>)  (rhltinl)  =  resin, 
and  AiSos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Af  in. :  A  massive  serpentine  with  a  resinous 
lustre. 

*  rSf  -In-anje,  *  ret-yn-aunce,  s.  [0.  FT.) 

Retinue,  retainers. 

"  And  al  the  riche  rttynaunce,  that  rnteth  hem  on  fall 
lyvyuge."  Fieri  Plowman,  p.  17. 

ret-l  naph  -tha,  ».  [Or.  pr,™'^  (rhetine)  = 
resin,  and  Eng.  naphtha.]  [TOLUENE.] 

ret-In-is'-phalt,  *.  [Or.  pirriVi)  (rhetinl)  = 
resin,  and  Eng.  asphalt.] 

Min. :  An  earthy,  brown  substance  found 
in  lignite  at  Bovey,  Devonshire.  Hardness, 
1  to  2'5 ;  sp.  gr.  1  '135 ;  lustre,  somewhat 
resinous  to  earthy  ;  flexible  and  elastic  when 
first  obtained,  but  becomes  brittle  on  drying. 
Alcohol  dissolves  out  63'92  per  cent,  this  is 
the  retinellite  (q.v.).  The  remainder  has  not 
been  examined. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w?U,  work,  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full •  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


retinelite— retort 
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,  s.  [Diuiin.  from  reunite  (q.v.).] 
Uin.  :  A  resin-like  substance  dissolved  out 
of  retinasphalt  (q.v.)  by  alcohol.     Colour, 
light-brown.   Fluid  at  160°.   Compos.  :  carbon, 
76-88  ;  hydrogen,  875  ;  oxygen,  14'39  =  100. 

rS-tln'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  pij-ri'iT)  (rhetine)  =  resin  ; 
-ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  retene. 

retinic  acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  C^U^OeO  The  portion  of  retin- 
asphalt soluble   in   alcohol  ;   obtained  as  a 
yellow-brown  resin,  which  inelts  about  120°. 
It  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether,  from  which 
it  is  in  most  part  precipitated  by  alcohol. 
From  its  alcoholic  solution  acetate  of  lead  in 
alcohol  yields  a  precipitate. 

2.  Min.  :  [RETIXELUTE]. 

rSf  -In-ite,  *.     [Qr.  pirriv^  (rhetirif)  =  realn  ; 

suff.  -He  (Min.).J 

1.  Af  in.  :  The  same.  as  COPALITE  (q.v.). 

2.  Petrol.  :  The  same  as  PITCHSTONE  (q.v.). 

ret-Jn-l'-tis,  *.    [Eng.  retin(a)  ;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  retina,  the 
three  forms  being  diffuse,  exudative,  and 
nephritic  ;  the  last  is  found  in  cases  of 
Bright's  disease. 

ret  -In-old,  o.  [Gr.  pirriVr)  (rhetine)  =  resin, 
and  e'Sos  (eidos)=.  form,  appearance.)  Resin- 
like,  resiniform  ;  resembling  a  resin  without 
being  actually  such. 

rSf  -in-61e,  ».  [Gr.  pi?TiVi|  (rhetine)  =  resin  ; 
•ole.} 

Chem.  :  Hetinyl.  A  name  given  to  hydro- 
carbons obtained  in  the  rectification  of  the 
products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  turpentine 
resins. 


*.    [Eng.  retina),  and  Gr. 
o-Kfia  (skopeo)  —  to  see.]  Examination  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye.    (Annandale.) 

rif  -I-nue,  *  rSf  -8-nue,  *.    [O.  Fr.  retenue, 
from  retenir  =  to  retain  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  attendants  on  a  prince  or  other  dis- 
tinguished   person,    especially    when    on   a 
journey  or  procession  ;  a  train,  a   suite,  a 
cortege. 

"  They  follow  her  as  part  of  her  retinue,  and  are  in. 
troduced  as  her  companions."—  Bp.  Hartley  :  Sermons, 
voL  1.,  Mr.  8. 

2.  Anything  which  accompanies  ;   an   ac- 
companiment. 

"This  whole  train  of  supposition*  or  assertions, 
brought  In  as  part  of  the  retinue  to  wait  upon  the 
argument  a  priori.  Is  little  else  but  a  train  of  error 
and  false  reasoning."—  Waterland:  Work*,  voL  IT.,  p. 

rStf-In-yl,  *.    [Eng.  retin;  -yl]    [RETINOLE.] 

*  rSt'-i-pSd,  s.      (Lat.   rtte  =  a  net,  and  pes 
(genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

Ornith.  (PL):  Birds  which  have  the  skin  of 
their  tarsi  divided  into  small  polygonal  scales. 

re'-tir'-a-cy,  *.     [Eng.  retire);  -acy.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring  ;  the  state  of  having 
or  being  retired. 

2.  A  competency  on  which  to  retire.    (In 
both  senses  American.) 

r§t'-I-rade,  «.    [Fr.,  from  'retirer  =  to  with- 
draw.) 

Fort.  :  A  kind  of  retrenchment  in  the  body 
of  a  bastion  or  other  work  to  which  a  garrison 
may  retreat  to  prolong  a  defence.  It  usually 
consists  of  two  faces,  which  make  a  reenter- 
ing  angle. 

rS-tiir'-al,  *.    [Eng.  retiree)  ;  -al.] 

Banking,  <tc.  :  The  act  of  retiring  a  bill 

rS-tire',  •re-tyre,  v.i.  &  t     [Fr.  retirer, 
from  re-  =  back,  and  tirer  =  to  draw  ;  8p.  & 
Port,  retirar  ;  Ital.  retlrare.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  draw  back  ;  to  go  to  a 
place  of  privacy. 

"  Retiring  to  the  house  of  a  new  relative."—  Wood: 
Athtna  Oxonn  vol.  i. 

U  Often  used  reflexively. 

"  You  must  retire  ymirttlf 
Into  some  covert."    Shaketp.  :  Htnter'i  Tale,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  retreat  from  danger,  action,  or  battle. 

"  Wart  with  a  retiring  enemy 
With  much  more  trnvs.il  than  with  victory." 

Daniel:  Ciril  Wart.  tv. 

8.  To  recede  ;  to  be  bent  or  curved  back  : 
as,  The  shore  retires  to  form  a  bay. 


4.  To  withdraw  from  business  or  active  life 
to  a  private  life. 


5.  To  recede  ;  to  depart  gradually. 

"  Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 
Shone  pule  amid  retiring  day." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Iilet,  T.  T. 

B.  Transitive: 

i  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  To  withdraw  ;  to  lead  or  take  back. 

"  He  might  have  retired  his  jniwer." 

Shaktty.  :  RuHard  II.,  it  1 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  withdraw  from  ac- 
tive service  ;  to  place  on  the  retired  list  .  as, 
To  retire  an  officer. 

II.  Comm..  :  To  withdraw  from  circulation 
by  taking  uji  and  paying. 

"  That  the  Iwuks  be  forbidden  to  retire  their  cur- 
rency except  ii|».u  reasonable  notice."—  Daily  Ttle- 
fraph,  Dec.  7,  Wot. 

*  re-tire',  *  re-tyre,  «.    [RETIRE,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring;    retirement,   with- 
drawal ;  retreat. 

"  The  hand  of  Han 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire." 

Shnketp.  :  Trailta  i  Cremida,  T.  S. 

2.  A  place  of  retirement  or  privacy  ;  retreat, 
seclusion. 

"  Ere  .  .  .  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire." 

JIMon  :  P.  L..  ri.  166. 

rfi-tired',  pa.  par.  &  a.    FRETIRE,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  jiar.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Withdrawn  or  secluded  from  society  or 
public  notice  ;  secluded,  quiet,  private. 

"  Few  mouths  we  lived  retired,  unknown, 
To  all  but  oue  dear  friend  alone." 

Scott  .-  Rokeby,  ir.  20. 

2.  Secret,    private  ;   difficult  to   be   seen, 
known,  or  discovered. 

"  Language  most  shews  a  man  :  speak  that  I  may 
see  tliee  :  it  springs  out  of  the  moat  retired  and  in- 
most parts  of  u*.'  —Ben  Jonton. 

3.  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life  ; 
having  given  up  business  :  as,  a  retired  mer- 
chant. 

4.  Fond  of  seclusion,   privacy,  or  retire- 
ment :  as,  a  person  of  retired  habits. 

retired-flank,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  flank  bent  inward  toward  the  rear 
of  the  work.  The  addition  of  such  flanks, 
partially  closing  the  gorge,  changes  a  redan 
to  a  lunette  (q.v.). 

retired-list,  s. 

Mil.  <t  Naval:  A  list  on  which  superan- 
nuated and  retired  officers  are  placed. 

"  He  was  placed  on  the  retired-lift  with  the  rank  of 

Rear-  Admiral.  "  —  St.  Janet'  i  Gaiettt,  Sept  10.  1888, 
p.  11 

*  re-tir'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  retired;  -ly.]    In 
a  retired  or  secluded  manner  ;  in  privacy  or 
seclusion. 

*  rS-tiV-ed-nSsS,  «.     [Eng.   retired;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  retired  ;  a  state 
of  retirement  ;  privacy,  seclusion,  solitude. 

"  A  toad-like  retirtdneu  and  closeness  of  mind."  — 
Sidney  .-  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

re-tire  -ment,  t.  [Fr.,  from  retirer  =  to 
retire  (q.v.).j 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  The  act  of  withdrawing  or  retiring  ;  with- 
drawal. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  business  or 
active  life  :    as,  the  retirement  of  an  officer 
from  the  army. 

3.  The  state  of  being  retired  or  withdrawn 
from   society   or   public   notice  ;   seclusion, 
privacy. 

"  Persona  .  .  .  who  now.  by  a  fate  not  unnsnal  to 
courtiers,  spend  a  life  of  poverty  and  retirement."— 
Uoldmitk  :  Dee,  No.  S. 

•  4.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  with- 
drawn. 

"  In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  sense*. 
it  retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaininu."—  Luck*. 

5.  A  retired,  private,  or  secluded  abode  ;  a 
retreat  ;  seclusion,  privacy  ;  a  place  to  which 
one  retires  for  quiet,  privacy,  or  solitude. 

"  Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  many 
years."—  Addiion. 

IL  Comm.  :  The  act  of  retiring  or  with- 
drawing from  circulation. 

"  He  approves  Mr.  Polger's  recommendations  for 
the  retirement  of  the  silver  certificate."—  Daily  Tele- 
yrai-h,  Dec.  7.  1>-1. 


*  re'-tir'-enge,  s.  [RETIRE,  v.]  A  retiring 
disposition  or  manner  ;  shyness,  reserve. 

"  There  waa  hi  her  speech  a  certain  rvlirme*."-* 
Jfn.  Craik. 

re-tir'-er,  *  re-tyr-er, «.  [Eng.  retiree),  T.  ; 
•er.]  One  who  retires  or  withdraws. 

"  Whiles  rauk  retyreri  gave  their  enemies  ground.4 
(iaKoigne:  fruitel  of  H'urrt 

rS-tiV-ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.    [RETIRE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Withdrawing ;    going   into   solitude  01 
seclusion  ;  retreating. 

2.  Reserved  or  shy  in  disposition  ;  not  for- 
ward or  obtrusive. 

3.  Assigned  to  or  suitable  for  one  who  r»- 
tires  or  is  retired  from  public  service :  as,  a 
retiring  allowance. 

ret'-Is-tene,  ».    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem. :  CigH^.  A  solid  hydrocarbon,  pro- 
duced by  heating  with  zinc-dust dioxyretistene, 
a  compound  formed  from  retene  by  the  action 
of  chromic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  white  laminae. 

t  re-tit -e-la»,  t  re-tit-e-lar'-I-aj,*.  pL 

[Lat.  rete  —  a  net,  and  telum  =  a  dart.) 

Zool. :  In  Walcknaer's  arrangement  a  sub- 
division of  the  family  AraneiOUe,  containing 
spiders  spinning  webs  of  an  open  mesh-work 
and  of  an  irregular  form,  ami  remaining  in  the 
middle  or  on  one  side  to  catch  their  prey. 

re-told',  pret.,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [RETELL.] 
re-tor'-Sion,  *.    [RETORTION.] 

re-torf ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  retortus,  pa.  par.  of 
retorqueo  =  to  twist  Lack  ;  Fr.  retorquer ;  Spi 
relorcer;  Ital.  ruorcere.J  'RETORT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bend  or  curve  back. 

*  2.  To  throw  back  .;  to  cast  back. 

"  As  when  his  virtue*  shining  ujiou  others 
Heat  them,  anil  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  i  Creuida,  Ul  & 
3.  To  return  or  throw  back,  as  an  argument, 
accusation,  taunt,  incivility,  censure,  or  the 
like. 

"  Retorting  his  own  concessions  upon  him."—  Wattr- 
land  :  Worla,  T.  So*. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  bend  or  curve  back,  as  a  line. 

2.  To  return  an  argument,  or  charge;  to 
make  a  retort. 

"  The  sports  of  glory  to  the  brave  belong, 
Ketortl  Euryalus.* 

t'vpe :  Homer ;  Odyuey  vliL  177. 

rS-torf ,  s.  [Fr.  retorte  =  a  retort  or  crooked 
body ;  prop.  fem.  of  retort,  pa.  par.  of  retordrt 
=  to  wrest  back,  from  Lat.  retorqueo,  from  rt- 
=  back,  and  torqueo  —  to  twist.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  censure,  taunt,  or  in- 
civility returned  ;  the  return  of  an  argument, 
taunt,  or  incivility  ;  a  severe  reply  or  repartee. 

"  He  sent  me  word  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut 
well,  he  was  In  the  mind  it  was':  this  is  called  tb* 
ret'irt  courteous."— ."*/.*<«/«.  .•  At  Fan  Like  It.  v.  4. 

2.  Chem.  it  Art :  A  vessel  in  whose  chamber 
an  object  is  subjected  to  distillation  or  de- 
composition by  heat,  a  neck  conducting  off 
the    volatile   products.      The   retort    of   tho 
chemical  laboratory  is  a  vessel  of  glass,  plati- 


RETORT  AND  RECEIVER, 

nnm,  porcelain,  or  other  material.  It  to 
flask-shaped,  having  a  long  neck  attached,  in 
which  the  products  of  the  distillation  are 
condensed,  and  from  which  they  pass  into  the 
receiver.  The  retort  of  the  gas-works  is  a 
cylinder  or  segment  of  a  cylinder,  formed  of 
clay  or  iron. 

retort  house, .«. 

Gas-man. :  The  building  in  which  the  re- 
torts are  situated,  and  the  gas  manufactured. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-oiaa. -tlan  =  shan.    -tion. -rion  -  shun; -t,ion, -sion-zliua.    -cious,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.   -blc, -die,  <tc.  -  beL  del. 
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retorted -retreat 


RETORTED. 


rS-tort  -ed,  o.    [RETORT,  r.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bent  or  thrown  back  : 
twisted  back. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to 
serpents  wreathed 
one  in  another,  or 
fretted  in  the  form 
of  a  knot 

T5-tort-er,  s.   [Kng. 

retort,  v.  ;  -er.]    One 
who  retorts. 

rS-tor-tion,   re- 
tor-sion,  s.     [Fr. 

retorsion.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang  :  The 
act  of  retorting ;  reflection  or  turning  back. 

"  By  an  easy  retorti-m  to  pierce  and  wound  itself."— 
Bpeniter:  On  Prodiffie*.  p.  »il 

2.  Internal.  IMW  :  The  use,  by  a  power  in- 
jured by  the  withdrawal  by  another  power  of 
some  indulgence,  of  the  right  of  retorting  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  like  indulgence  from 
the  latter. 

*  re-tort'-Ive,  a.     [Eng.  retort;  -ive.]    Of  the 
nature  of  a  retort ;  containing  retort 

•  rS-to'-SW,  s.  pi.       [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 
retofus  =  much  netted.] 

Bot.  :  In  Lindley's  .Vat.  Syst.  of  Bot.  (ed.  2nd, 
1836),  a  group  of  Endogens,  having  either 
many  ribs,  with  the  intervals  between  them 
irregularly  netted,  or  having  a  midrib  and 
netted  sides.  Orders,  Smilaceae,  Dioscereaceae, 
and  Roxburghiacete. 

re'-tose,  a.     [RETOS.E.] 

Bot. :  Having  much  netted  leaves ;  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Ketosae  (q.v.). 

•  re  toss ,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  toss  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  toss  back  or  again. 

"  Toss'd  and  retmu'ii,  aloft,  and  then  below.* 

Itryden  :  Cymon  t  Iphigtnia,  370. 

re-ton9h',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  touch,  v. 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  touch  or  touch  up  again  ; 
to  improve  by  new  touches  ;  to  revise. 

"  He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  accomplish 'd  plan 
That  he  has  touch'd.  retouch'd,  many  a  long  day." 
Cowptr :  Tatk,  Hi,  7»«. 

2.  Art:   To   improve   or   revive   by  new 
touches ;  to  go  over,  as  a  work  of  art  a  second 
time,  and  restore  a  faded  part,  or  to  add  por- 
tions to  for  its  general  improvement. 

"  The  great  picture  which  he  afterwards  retouched 
and  finished."—  Keynuldi :  Journey  to  Flandert. 

re-tou9h ,  5.    [RETOUCH,  v.] 

Art :  A  repeated  or  second  touch ;  the 
restoration  of  decayed  colour  in  pictures  and 
of  worn  lines  in  engravings. 

re-tou9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  retouch,  v. ;  -er.}    One 
who  retouches. 

"The  potters  and  moulders  and  modelers  having 
finished  their  work,  the  »:.re  is  handed  over  to  the 
rftoucken'—Scribner't  MagattM,  March,  1878,  p.  687. 

re-tour',  s.    [Fr.  =  a  return.] 

•L  Ord.  Lang. :  Retreat,  retirement,  return. 

"  Dede  here  tnene  make  retour. " 

Seten  3agrt,  436. 

2.  Scot*  Law:  An  extract  from  chancery 
of  the  service  of  an  heir  to  his  ancestor. 

rS-toured',  a.    [RETOUR.] 

Scots  Law :  Expressed  or  enumerated  in  a 
retour. 

retoured-duty,  s.  The  valuation,  both 
new  and  "Id,  of  lands  expressed  in  the  retour, 
to  the  chancery,  when  any  one  is  returned  or 
served  heir. 

*  re-tonrn,  v.t.  &  i.    [RETTJRH,  «.] 

re-trace',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  trace,  v. 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  trace  or  track  back  or  again ;  to  go 
over  again  in  the  reverse  direction. 

"  Ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light. 

Byron:  To  K.  X.  Long.  Eiq. 

2.  To  trace  back  or  up. 

"  Then  if  the  line  of  Tnmns  you  retract, 
He  springs  from  Inachus  of  Argivs  race.* 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  .tneid  vii.  521. 

8.  To  trace,  draw,  or  sketch  again  or  anew. 

"  He,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  rrtrnrr." 

H'ordneorth :  Eicurtian,  bk.  L 


IL  Art:  To  paint  or  trace  over  again;  to 
renew,  as  the  defaced  outline  of  a  drawing ; 
to  retouch. 

*  re-tra9e -a-ble,  «.    [Eng.  retrace;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  retraced. 

rS-tract,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  retracter,  from  Lat. 
retracto,  frequent,  of  retraho  =  to  draw  back  : 
re-  —  back,  anJ  traho  =  to  draw  ;  Sp.  retractor ; 
Ital.  ritnittare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  To  withdraw  ;  to  draw  back. 

"  The  teas  into  themselves  retract  their  flows." 

Oration  :  Of  hit  l.ndiei  not  coming. 

2.  To  rescind,  to  revoke. 

"  To  rrtract  and  call  in  agen  their  on  just  laws*.  '— 
Joye  Expoi.  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  recall ;  to  withdraw ;  to  recant,  as  a 
declaration,  promise,  statement,  &c. ;  to  dis- 
avow. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  recall  or  withdraw  a  declaration,  pro- 
mise, concession,  or  the  like. 

"  She  will,  aud  she  will  not,  she  grants,  denies. 
Consents,  retract*,  advances,  and  then  flies." 

Oranmlle. 

*  2.  To  retreat 

"  They  were  fully  determined,  and  bent  to  compel! 
hym  to  retract »  yth  dent  of  swourd."— Bali :  i'dw.  III. 
(an.  10). 

rS-tr&Ct',  s.    [RETRACT,  v.} 

1.  Farr. :  The  prick  of  a  horse's  foot  in 
nailing  a  shoe. 

•  2.  A  retreat 

"  They  made  eruptions  and  retractl  at  pleasure."— 
Bowell  :  Dodona't  Orote,  p.  «. 

rS-  tract'-  a-ble,  re  -  tract  - 1  -  ble,  a. 
[Eng.  retrod,  v. ;  -able.}  Capable  of  being  re- 
tracted ;  retractile. 

"  Talons  .  .  .  retractable  into  a  sheath  of  skin."— 
Coot :  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*  re-trac'-tate,  v.t.     [Lat.  retractatus,   pa. 
par.  of  retracto  =  to  retract  (q.v.).]    To  re- 
tract, to  recall,  to  withdraw,  to  recant. 

"  St.  Augustine  was  not  ashamed  to  retractate,  we 
might  say  revoke,  many  things  that  had  passed  him ; 
and  doth  even  glory  that  he  seeth  his  infirmities."— 
Tramtatouri  of  the  Bible.  (To  the  Reader.) 

re-trac-ta-tion,  *  re-trac-ta-ci-on,  *. 

[Lat.  retractatio,  from  retractatus,  pa.  par.  of 
retracto  =  to  retract  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
tracting, recalling,  or  withdrawing  what  has 
been  said,  promised,  or  conceded  ;  recantation. 

"  Culpable  beginnings  have  found  commendable  con- 
elusions  and  infamous  courses  pious  retractation*." — 
Browne:  Chrutian  Mora.lt.  ii.  6. 

rS-tract'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RETRACT,  v.] 
A*  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bot. :  Bent  backwards. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  charges  when  borne  one 
shorter  than  the  other. 

re-tract'-I-ble,  a.    [RETRACTABLE.] 

re-tr&c'-tile,  o.  [Eng.  retract ;  -He.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  retracted  ;  retractible. 

"  The  pieces  in  a  telescope  are  retractile  within  each 
other."— Hirby  t  Spence :  entomology,  L  1SL 

*  re  trac'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  retrac- 
tionem,  accus.  of  retractio,  from  retractus,  pa. 
par.    of   retraho  =  to  draw   back,   to  retract 
(q.v.)  ;  8p.  retraccion  ;  Ital.  retrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  retracting,  drawing  back,  or 
withdrawing. 

2.  The  act  of  recalling  or  withdrawing  an 
avowal,  promise,  concession,  declaration,  or 
the    like  ;    retractation  ;    recantation  ;    dis- 
avowal. 

"  There  came  Into  her  head  certain  verses,  which  If 
she  had  had  present  commodity,  she  would  have  ad- 
Joined  as  a  retraction  tu  the  other."— Sidney. 

3.  The   act  of   withdrawing   from   a   step 
taken  ;   the  act  of  recalling,  rescinding,  or 
revoking ;  rescission. 

"  The  retraction  or  countermand  of  those  things 
which  against  the  Christians  were  before  decreed."— 
f\a  :  Martyn.  p.  71. 

*  rS-tract'-ive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  retract ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  or  serving  to  retract ; 
retracting. 

B,  As  subst. :   That   which  withdraws  or 
takes  from. 

"  A  strong  rrtrartitf  from  even  onr  dearest  and 
gainful  lest  sins."— Bp.  Sail:  S.  mains,  p.  U». 

rS-traCf-iye-1^.  adv.  [Eng.  retractive;  -1y.] 
In  a  retractive  manner  ;  by  retraction  or  with- 
drawal. 


re-tract'- or.  s.  [Lat.,  from  retractus,  pa. 
par.  of  retraho  =  to  retract  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
tracts. 

IL  TechnioaUy : 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  (PI.):  Muscles  drawing  the 
foot  of  bivalve  molluscs  back  into  the  shell. 
They  are  attached  to  the  shell,  and  leave  on 
it  small  scars  close  to  those  of  the  adduc- 
tors. 

2.  Fire-arms:  A  device  by  which  the  metal- 
lic cartridge-cases  employed  in  breech-loading 
guns  are  withdrawn  after  tiring. 

3.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  towel  or  rubber  cloth,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  hold  back  the  flaps  while  the  bone 
is  being  sawu  off. 

(2)  A  hook  or  hoe-like  instrument  of  metal, 
hard  rubber,  or  horn,  to  hold  back  masses  of 
flesh  or  anything  obstructing  the  view  while 
operating  on  deep-seated  organs. 

retractor-muscles,  s.  pi.  [RETRACTOR, 
II.  1.] 

"  As  long  as  the  bird  struggled,  so  long  would  th« 
mussel,  with  its  strong  retractor-miuclet,  keep  its 
valves  closed."— field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

*  re-tralct,  s.     [O.  Fr.  retraicte.]    A  retreat 

"  The  earle  of  Linculne  .  .  .  seeing  the  business  |*st 
retrnirt.  resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was,  and 
to  glue  him  battaile."— Bacon :  Henry  I'll.,  p.  SS. 

*  re-trait  (1),  *  re-tralte  (1),  *  re-trate 
(1),  s.     [RETREAT,  s.] 

*  re  trait  (2),  *  re-traite  (2),  »  re-tram, 
*  re-trate  (2).  s.   [Fr.,  Ital.  rilratto.]  A  cast 
of  the  countenance. 

"  Whose  faire  retrain  I  In  my  shield  do  beare." 

Spenter :  F.  «..  IL  is.  4. 

*  re-trait,  *  re-trayte,  a.    [Fr.  retrait,  pa. 
par.    of    re<rair«=to   withdraw.]     Retired, 
secluded.    [RETREAT,  *.] 

"  Some  of  their  lodgings  so  obscure  and  rerrayt*."— 
Bartnett, 

re-trans-form',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
transform  (q.v.).]  To  transform  anew;  to 
change  back  again. 

re  trans-for-ma  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  transformation  (q.v.).]  A  second  trans- 
formation ;  a  change  back,  as  to  a  former 
state. 

re-trans'-late,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
translate  (q.v.).]  To  translate  again  ;  to  trans- 
late back  again  to  the  original  language. 

*  re-trate,  s.    [RETREAT,  *.] 

re-trax'-It,  *.  [Lat.  =  he  has  withdrawn  or 
retracted  ;  third  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of 
retraho  =  to  retract  (q.v.).] 

Law :  The  withdrawing  or  open  renuncia- 
tion of  a  suit  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff 
loses  his  action. 

*  re-tread',  v.t.  or  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Bug. 
tread,  v.  (q.v.)  ]     To  tread  again. 

re-treat',  *  re-trait,  *  re-tralte,  »  re- 
treate,  *  re-treit,  *  re-trete,  *.  [O.  Fr. 

retrete,  retraiu,  retraicte  (Fr.  retraite),  fern,  of 
retret,  retrait,  pa.  par.  of  retraire  (Lat.  rf- 
traho),  from  re-  —  back,  and  traire  =  to  draw.] 
[RETRACT.] 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing  or  retiring ;  a 
withdrawing  of  one's  self  from  a  place  ;  with- 
drawal. 

"  His  death,  which  took  place  not  long  after  his  r*. 
trent  from  public  \iie."—Macaulay :  Bift.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Specif. :    A    military   operation,    either 
forced  or  strategical,  by  which  troops  retire 
before  an  enemy.     It  differs  properly  from  a 
flight  in  being  orderly  and  under  control. 


3.  The  withdrawal  of  a  ship  or  fleet  from 
an  enemy  ;  the  order  and  disposition  of  ships 
declining  an  engagement 

4.  A  state  of  retirement,  privacy,  or  seclu- 
sion from  society,  noise,  or  bustle. 

5.  Specif. :  A  period  of  retirement  with  a 
view  to  religious  self-examination,  meditation, 
and  special  prayer,  and  lasting  generally  for 
three  or  seven  days. 

6.  A  place  of  retirement,  privacy,  or  seclu- 
sion ;  an  asylum  ;  a  place  of  safety  or  security  ; 
a  refuge. 

"  Welcome,  grave  stranger,  to  oxir  green  retreatt." 
Scott:  Poacher. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kwt 
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7.  A  signal  given  in  the  army  or  navy,  by- 
beat  of  drum  or  sounding  of  trumpets,  at 
•unset,  or  for  retiring  from  exercise  or  action. 

"  Perceiving  no  remedye  in  ye  matter,  caused  the 
retreit  to  be  sounded. "— Brende  :  <J.  Curtiia,  fol.  24L 

re-treat ,  *  re-traite,  ».i.  &  t.  [RETREAT,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  retire,  withdraw,  or  move  back  ;  to  go 
bark  to  a  place  formerly  occupied. 

2.  To  retire  before  an  enemy,  or  from  an 
advanced  position. 

"  Slow  they  retreat,  and,  e'en  retreating,  fight." 

fope:  U, nner ;  Iliad  v.  8C3. 

3.  To  retire  ;  to  move  away. 

••  The  retreating  sun  tbe  SIKH  of  the  Scorpion  enters." 
LonafeUotf  :  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

4.  To  withdraw  or  retire  to  a  retreat  or 
place  of  privacy  and  seclusion  ;  to  retire  to  a 
place  of  safety  or  security  ;  to  take  shelter  or 
refuge. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  draw  back  ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Compelled  Jordan  to  retreat  his  course." 

Sylvetter. 

•  rS-treaf  -3d,  a.    [Eng.  retreat;  -ed.]    With- 
drawn or  retired  into  privacy  or  seclusion ; 
secluded. 

"  Others  more  milde 
Retreated  In  a  silent  valley,  sin.'." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iL  548. 

•  re-treaf -er,  ».    [Eng.  retreat,  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  retreats  or  gives  way. 

"  He  drew  the  retreateri  up  into  a  body."— /Vine* 
Rupert  beating  up  the  Rebelt.  p.  8. 

"  rS-treat'-ful,  a.   [Eng.  retreat;  -ful(l).]  Af- 
fording or  serving  as  a  retreat. 

•  rS-treaf -ment,  s.     [Eng.  retreat;  -ment.] 

Retreat. 

"  Our  Prophet's  great  retreatment." 

D'  Urfey :  Plague  of  Impertinence. 

re-trench,  v.t.  &  i.      [O.  Pr.  retrencher  (Fr. 
retrancher):  re-  =  back,  and  trencher  —  to  cut.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  cut  off  or  away  ;  to  pare  away. 

"  Thy  exuberant  parts  retrench."  Denham. 

2.  To  deprive  of ;  to  mutilate.  (Butler  : 
Budihras.) 

*  3.  To  shorten,  to  abbreviate. 

"  This  retrenched  all  farther  examination  of  him  ; 
for  thereby  he  wan  iiiclligible."— Keliquia  Wottoniana, 
PL  ML 

*  4.  To  lessen,  to  abridge,  to  diminish. 

"  His  altered  gait  and  statelineas  refrertch'd." 

Coteper:  Tatk,  v.  It. 

5.  To  cut  down  ;  to  curtail ;  to  effect  a 
•ving  of. 

"  Every  gentleman,  .  .  .  was  retrenching  something 
from  the  charge  of  his  table  and  bis  cellar."— Mac- 
aulay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

*  6.  To  confine,  to  limit,  to  restrict. 

II.  Mil. :  To  furnish  with  a  retrenchment  or 
retrenchments. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  live  at  less  magnificence  or  expense  ; 
to  curtail  one's  expenses  ;  to  economize. 

"  Can  I  retrench  I  yes,  mighty  well, 
Shrink  hack  to  my  paternal  cell. 

Pope  :  Imit.  of  Horace.  Ep.  L  T. 

*  2.  To  encroach  ;  to  make  an  inroad. 

r8  trench' -ment,  >.    [Fr.  retranchement.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  retrenching  or  cutting  away  ; 
the  lopping  off  or  removing  of  what  is  super- 
fluous. 

"  It  [Gulliver's  Travels]  appeared  in  the  November 
following,  (1726,)  with  several  rrtrrmhmenti ui&  altera- 
tions."—Sco«  :  Jtemoirt  of  Stv\ft,  i  «. 

2.  The  act  of  curtailing,  cutting  down,  or 
•bridging  ;  diminution,  curtailment :   as,  To 
make  retrenchments  in  expenses. 

H.  Fortification : 

1.  A  traverse  or  defence  against  flanking 
fire  in  a  covered  way  or  other  portion  of  a 
work  liable  to  be  enfiladed. 

2.  A  breastwork  and  ditch  behind  another 
defensive  work. 

3.  An  interior  rampart  or  defensible  line  to 
winch  a  garrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  a 
defence. 

•  rgf -rf-bute,  »  re-trlb'-ute,  v.t.    [Lat. 

retributus,  pa.  par.  of  retribuo  =  to  restore,  to 
repay :  re-  =  back,  again,  and  tribuo  =  to  give, 
to  assign.]  To  pay  back  ;  to  requite,  to  com- 
pensate. 

"  And  liXe  a  thankful  utream  to  rrtrihute 
All  you,  my  ocean,  have  eurich'd  me  with." 

Btaum.  i  flet.  :  Ijueen  of  Corinth,  111.  t, 


re-trib'-U-ter,  s.  [Eng.  retribut(e)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  retribution. 

ret-rl-bu'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  retribu- 
tionem,  accus.  of  retributio,  from  retributus, 
pa.  ]>ar.  of  retribuo  =  to  retribute  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
retribucion;  Ital.  retribuziont.] 

1.  The  act  of  retributing  ;  the  act  of  requit- 
ing actions,  whether  good  or  bad. 

"  Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold 
That  plundering  Ixiwlaiid  Held  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  !  " 

Scott  .-  l.i  i,  in  of  the  Lake,  T.  T. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  done  to  retribute  ; 
•  requital  ;   recompense,  repayment,  or  re- 
ward ;  a  suitable  return  for  deserts.     (Now 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  requital  or 
punishment  for  wrong  or  evil  done.) 

•'  Tills  is  the  cross  I  must  hear  ;  the  sin  and  tbe  swift 
retrioutiun."         Lung.fr.llow:  Mila  Standiih,  iii. 

3.  The  distribution  of  rewaids  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  life. 

"  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  retribution 
hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unfortunate."—  Addiion  :  Spectator. 

retribution-theory,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  The  term  used  to  signify  the  be- 
lief in  different  grades  of  future  happiness, 
especially  in  different  regions  of  the  other 
world,  allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives 
in  this.  It  is  very  far  from  being  universal. 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cud.,  ch.  xiii.)  considers  that 
at  first  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  that 
such  life  was  a  mere  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  this  he  calls  the  Continuance-theory  ; 
that  the  belief  passed  through  an  intermediate 
stage,  in  which  it  was  held  that  excellence, 
valour,  social  rank,  and  religious  observance 
modified  circumstances  and  surroundings  in 
the  next  life,  and  was  finally  developed  into  a 
doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment. 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  in  the  religions  of  the 
lower  range  of  culture,  unless  where  they  may  have 
been  affected  by  contact  with  higher  religions,  tbe 
destiny  of  the  soul  after  death  seems  comparatively 
seldom  to  turn  ou  a  judicial  system  of  reward  and 
punishment.  Such  difference  as  they  make  between 
the  future  conditions  of  different  classes  of  souls  seems 
often  to  belong  to  a  remarkable  intermediate  doctrine, 
standing  between  the  earlier  continuance-theory  and 
the  retribution-theory.''—  Tglor  :  Pritn,  Cult.,  ch.  xiiL 

rS-trfb'-U-tive,  «.  [Eng.  retribute);  -«*.] 
Retributory  (q.v.). 

"  Enduring  thus  the  retributive  hour." 

Shelley:  Prometheut  Unbound. 

retributive  theory,  s. 

Law  :  The  theory  that  punishment  is  in- 
flicted in  retribution  for  an  offence,  and  should 
if  possible  be  similar  in  character  to  the  mis- 
deed which  it  punishes.  It  was  acted  on  in  the 
early  legislation  of  all  countries.  Its  principle 
was,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  "  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  It  has  been  displaced 
by  the  view  that  no  more  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  by  human  law  than  is  sufficient 
to  deter  others  from  committing  the  offence. 
Even  capital  punishment  is  not  defended  on 
the  principle  that  "  Life  shall  go  for  life  "  (cf. 
Deut.  xix.  21),  but  because  it  is  believed  that 
with  atiandoned  criminals  of  a  certain  type  it 
has  a  more  deterrent  effect  than  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  would  possess. 

*  rS-trlD'-n-tor,  ».  [Eng.  retrHratfe)  ;  -or.] 
One  who  makes  retribution. 

"  God  is  a  Just  judge,  a  retributor  of  every  man  his 
own."—  A  dam*.  •  Workt,  L  196. 


-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  retribuHe);  -ory.] 
Making  retribution  ;  rewarding  for  good,  and 
punishing  for  wrong. 

re'-trleV-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  retrieve);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  retrieved  or  recovered. 

"  That  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing,  if  It  be 
retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit"—  Gray  :  To  Mr. 
JUiuon,  let.  28. 

rS-triev'-a-ble-ness,  *-  tEnK-  retrievable; 
-ness.}  Ttie  quality  or  state  of  being  retriev- 
able. 

rS-trieV-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  retrievable);  -ly.] 
In  a  retrievable  manner. 

*  rS-triev'-al,  *.  [Eng.  retrieve);  -a*.]  The 
act  of  retrieving. 

rS-trieve',  •  re-treve,  *  re-trive,  v.t.  ft  i. 
[Fr.  retrouvrr  =  to  find  again  :  re-  =  again,  and 
trouver  =  to  find.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  find  again  ;  specif.,  as  a  sporting 
term,  to  find  and  bring  back  to  his  master,  as 
a  dog  does  game  which  has  been  shot. 

"  A  dog  that  will  face  the  sea  and  be  quick  at  re- 
trieving what  falls  into  it."—  field,  Dec,  88,  1385. 


2.  To  recover,  to  regain,  to  restore,  to  re- 
establish. 

"  This  battle  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  battles  in  wbicu  the  Ii  ish  troops  retrieved  the 
honour  lost  by  misfortunes  and  misconduct  in  domes- 
tic wars."— Macaulaf:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

3.  To  make  amends  for ;  to  compensate,  to 
repair. 

"  Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  crw 
As  Uod's  expedient  to  retrieve  bis  loss." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  1M. 

•  4.  To  recall ;  to  bring  back. 

"If  one,  like  the  old  Latin  poets,  came  among  them, 
it  would  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their  cold 
trivial  conceits,  to  an  imitation  of  their  predecessors." 
—Berkeley :  To  Pope. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  find  and  bring  back  game 
which  has  been  shot ;  to  act  as  a  retriever. 

•  rS-trieve',  ».     [RETRIEVE,  v.]     A   seeking 
again  ;  a  recovery,  a  regaining ;  specif.,  the 
finding  and  recovery  of  game  which  has  been 
shot. 

"  We'll  bring  Wax  to  the  retrieve." 

Ben  Junton :  Staple  of  Hewt,  iii.  L 

*  rS-trieve'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  retrieit;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  retrieving ;  the  state  of  being  r> 
trieved ;  retrieval. 

rfi-trieV-er,  *.    [Eng.  rrtriet<«);  -«r.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  retrieves. 
2.  Zoology  <t  Sporting : 

(1)  The  name  given  to  the  cross  between  the 
Newfoundland   dog  and  the  Setter,  or  the 
Water-spaniel,  employed  in  retrieving  game. 
The  usual  colour  is  black,  but  retrievers  are 
frequently  seen  of  a  pure  liver  colour. 

(2)  Any  dog,  of  whatever  breed,  that  has 
been  broken  to  retrieve. 

"  I  am  myself  possessed  of  a  first-rate  retriever  of 
that  maligned  race,  the  bull-dog."— Meyrick :  Soutt 
Dogi  t  Sporting  Dogt,  p.  87. 

re-trim',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  trim  (q.v.).] 
To  trim  again  or  anew. 

•  retf-ri-ment,  *.  [Lat.  retrimentum.]  Refuse, 
dregs. 

re-tro-,  ret-ro,  pref.  (Lat.,  a  comj>aratiye 
form  from  re-,  red-  =  back.]  A  prefix  in 
words  from  the  Latin,  signifying  back  or 
backward. 

U  In  words  compounded  with  retro-,  the 
prefix  is  usually  pronounced  re-tro-,  though 
ret'-ro-  is  often  heard.  The  first  is  tbe  better 
form. 

1  Per  recte  et  retro : 

Music :  Retrograde  imitation  (q.v.). 

*  re-trd-Sctf,  v.i.     [Pref.    retro-,    and   Eng. 
act,  v.  (q.v.).J    To  act  backwards  ;  to  act  in  a 
backward  direction  or  in  opposition. 

re-tro  ac'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 
action  (q.v.).] 

1.  Action  backward  or  returned. 

2.  Action  or  operation  on  something  past  or 
preceding. 

re-trd-ac'-tlve,  o.    [Fr.  retroactif.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Acting  or  designed  to  act  to 
regard  to  things  past;  intended  to  retroact; 
capable  of  retroacting  ;  operating  by  returned 
action  ;  retrospective. 

"  The  death  of  Christ  bad  a  rrtroactire  effect  on 
those  that  lived  and  died  before  they  were  redeemed." 
—Bolingbrolie :  Fragment!,  i  as. 

2.  Law :  Applied  to  a  law  or  statute  which 
operates  to  affect,  make  criminal,  or  punish- 
able, acts  done  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law. 

"  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  Introduced,  a 
retroactive  statute,  to  punish  the  offences,  which  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  they  were  committed." — Oibbon  : 
Memoin,  p.  xi. 

re-tro-ac'-tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  retroactive ; 
-ly.]  In  a  retroactive  manner  ;  by  retroaction 
or  returned  action  or  operation;  retro- 
spectively. 

re-tr$-cede'  (l\  v.i.  [Lat.  retrocedo,  from 
retro-  =  back,  and  cedo  =  to  go.]  To  go  or 
move  backward  ;  to  retire,  to  recede. 

re-tr4-oede'  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  rrtrodder.}  To 
cede  or  grant  back  again ;  to  restore  to  a 
former  state :  as,  To  retrocede  an  estate  to  a 
former  owner. 

re-tr$-ced'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  retrocedens,  pr.  par. 
of  retrocedo  =  to  retrocede  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    Retroceding  ;   inclined  to 
retrocede  or  recede. 

2.  Pathol. :  Disappearing  from  one  part  of 


boil,  b£y;  pout,  Jortrl;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  (bin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -lion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -oions,  -tious,  -sious  =  anus.    -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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the  body  to  reappear  in  another.  The  epithet 
IB  specially  applied  by  Cullen  to  gout  which 
leaves  the  extremities  to  afl'ect  the  stomach, 
or  some  other  internal  organ.  It  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  cold  to  a  gouty 
limb. 

re-tr&-c£ss'-i6n  (SB  as  sh)  (1),  «.    JLat.  r«- 

trocessus,  pa.  par.  ol  fcirwviif  =  to  reliocede 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  retroceUing,  going  back, 
Or  receding. 

"This  arunment  Is  drawn  from  the  sun's  retro- 
eenlon."-More:  Immort.  of  the  t^ul.  III.  ii.  66. 

U  Retrocession  of  the  equinoxes:  The  Preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.  [1  u;  c  L-M..N,  H.J 

re-tr6-9ess'-ion  (ss  as  sh)  (2),  ».  [Pref. 
retro-,  and  Eng.  ce»sion  (q.v.).]  The  aot  of 
retroceding  or  giving  back  ;  specif.,  in  Scots 
Law,  the  reconveyance  of  any  right  by  an 
assignee  back  into  the  person  of  the  cedent, 
who  thus  recovers  his  former  right,  by  being 
the  assignee  of  his  own  assignee. 

re-tro-cSss'-idn-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
retrocession;  -<il.\  Of,  belonging  to,  or  iu- 
volviug  retrocession. 

re'-tro-choir  (cho  a?  kw), «.    [Pref.  retro-, 
and  Eng.  choir  (q.v.).] 
Arch. :  (See  extract). 

11  Retrockolr.—  The  chap«ls  and  other  parts  behind 
and  about  the  high  altar  are  so  called,  as,  for  example, 
the  Lady  Chapel  when  8,.  placed.  Monks  who  were 
lick  or  infirm  or  those  who  arrived  too  late  to  enter 
the  choir,  were  appointed  to  hear  the  service  in  the 
rttrochairt."— (,'loutiry  o/  Architecture. 

re-trd-cop'-u-lant,  a.  [RETROCOPULATE.] 
Copulating  backward  or  from  behind. 

*  re-tro-cop'-u-late,  v.i.    [Pref.  retro-,  and 
Eng.  copulate  (q.v.).]    To  copulate  or  beget 
young  from  behind. 

•  re-trd-cop-n-la'-tlon,  ».     [Pref.  retro-, 
and  Eng.  copulation  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  retro- 
copulating. 

"  From  the  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensueth 
a  necessity  ol  retromuulation."— Browne :  t'ulyar 
frroun,  bk.  in.,  ch.  xvit 

re-trod',  pret.  *  pa.  par.  of  v.    [RETREAD.] 

•  re-tro-dtic'-tion,   *.     [Lat.  retro  =  back- 
ward,  and   duetto  =  a   leading,   from  duclus, 
pa.  par.  of  du.cn  —  to  lead.]    The  act  of  lead- 
ing or  bringing  back. 

re'-trd-flexed,  «.    [Lat.  retroflexm,  pa.  par. 
of  rctroflvcto  =  to  lieud  back.] 
Bot. :  Beflexed  (q.v.). 

re  tro-flex  ion  (x  as  ksh),  «.  [Lat.  retro- 
JUxus,  pa.  par.  of  retroflecto  —  to  bend  back  : 
retro  =  backward,  andfUcto  =  to  bend.] 

Pathol.  :  The  act  of  bending  ;  the  state  of 
being  bent  back.  Used  of  the  uterus  when 
it  is  bent  back  at  the  point  where  the  neck 
joins  the  body,  so  as  to  be  shaped  like  a 
common  retort. 

re'-tr6-fract,  re-trfc-fract'-ed,  «.    [Pref. 

retro-,  and  Lat.  fractus,  pa.  par.  offrango  =  to 
break.] 

Bot. :  Bent  back  so  as  to  look  as  if  broken  : 
as,  a  retrofract  peduncle. 

*  re-tro-gen'-er-a-tlve,  a.     [Pref.  retro-, 
and  Eng.  generative  (q.v.).]     Copulating  from 
behind  ;  retrocopulant. 

re-tro-gra-da'-tion,  »     [Fr.,   from   Lat. 
retrogradaius,  j>a.  par.  of  retrograde  =  to  retro- 
grade (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  retrograding  or 
going  backward  ;  retrogression. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  moving  backward  or  toward  an 
inferior  state ;  decline  in  excellence. 

IL  Astron. :  The  act  of  moving  backwards, 
i.e.,  from  east  to  west.  [RETROGRADE,  II.  L] 

"  The  starres  themselres  are  thought  to  return 
more  speedily  In  their  re'rogntdation  than  In  their 
direct  course  forward."—/1.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  II., 
ch.  xvii. 

re'-tr6-grade,  *  re-tro-grad,  a.     [Lat. 

rttrogradus  —  going  liackward  ;  retrogrndior 
=  to  go  backward  :  retro  —  backward,  and 
gradior  =  to  go,  to  move  ;  gradus  —  a  step.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

L  LU. :  Going  or  moving  backwards. 

"  Two  genmantlc  figures  were  dlsplay'd  .  .  . 
One  when  direct,  and  oue  when  retroyrade.' 

Drydrn  :  Palnmon  t  A  rcite,  ii.  <1«. 


*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

"  Till  all  religion  become*  retrn/rrait*." 

/}<i,,iel :  Civil  »'«)•«,  Tt 

(2)  Opposed,  opposite,  contrary. 

"  It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire.* 

Shakesp. :  BaiiUet.  i.  1 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Astron :   Applied  to   the  motion   of  a 
planet  when  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  sun  moves  among  the  tixed 
slurs,  that  is  to  the  right  of  an  observer  look- 
ing south.    In  other  words,  retrograde  motion 
is  from  cast  to  west. 

"  When  Mercury  or  Venn*  is  at  th-,t  part  of  the 
orliit  »nich  is  mwreia  to  the  earth,  its  motion  as  rc- 
fcired  to  the  stars  is  rttnyradt.  ...  So  in  all  ca^es  la 
that  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and 
the  smaller  planets  when  they  are  seen  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  sun.  At  other  times  their  apparent 
motions  are  direct  with  respect  to  the  stars."— Airy: 
Pop.  Attronomf,  p.  124. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  hairs):  Bent  back  or  down,  in- 
stead of  forward  or  up. 

retrograde  -  development,  «.     [RE- 

TROGHADK-METAMOKPHOSIS.) 

retrograde-imitation,  s. 

Music:  A  peculiar  kind  of  imitation  (q.v.), 
so  constructed  that  the  melody  may  be  sung 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  The  idea  was 
probably  suggested  by  those  oracular  verses 
of  the  ancients,  which  may  be  read  backwards 
or  forwards  without  injury  to  the  words  or 
the  metre. 

retrograde-metamorphosis,  ». 

1.  Bot. :  The  return  of  the  foliolar  organs  of 
a  plant  to  a  lower  member  of  the  series,  as  of 
a  bract  to  a  foliage   leaf,  a  sepal  to  a  bract 
or  to  a  foliage  leaf,  &c. 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  used  of  an  animal,  which, 
as  it  approaches  maturity,  becomes  less  per- 
fectly organized  than  would  be  expected  from 
its  early  stages  and  known  relationships. 


re' -tro- grade,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  retrogradior ; 
Fr.  retroyrader.]  [RETROGRADE,  a.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  go  or  move  backward  ;  to 
decline. 

"  The  race  and  period  of  all  things  here  is  to  turn 
thing*  more  pneumatical  and  rare,  and  not  to  retro, 
grade  from  pueumatical  to  that  which  is  dense."— 
Bacon. 

'  B.  Tram. :  To  cause  to  go  or  move  back- 
ward. 

re'-tro-grad-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [RETRO- 
GRADE, v.] 

re'-trd-grad-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  retrograd- 
ing ;  -ly.\  By  retrograde  motion. 

t  re'-tro-gress,  s.  [RETROGRESSION.]  Going 
backward  ;  deterioration,  decline. 

"  Progress  In  bulk,  complexity,  or  activity,  involves 
retrogress  in  fertility."— B.  Spencer,  in  Annandate. 

re  tro  gress  ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  retrogressio,  from  retrogressus,  pa. 
par.  of  retrogradior  =  to  retrograde  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  going  or 
moving  backwards. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  same  as  RETROORADATION. 

"  The  account,  established  upon  the  rise  and  descent 
of  the  stars,  can  he  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant 
nations,  and  by  reason  of  their  retrogression,  but  tem- 
porary unto  any  one."— Browne  :  Vuiaar  Errours, 
bk.  vt.  ch.  lii. 

2.  Biol. :  Retrograde  metamorphosis  (q.v.). 

ri-trfi-gre'ss'-ive,  a.     [Fr.  retrogressif.] 

I.  Lit. :  Going  or  moving  backward  ;  retro- 
grade. 

IL  Fig. :  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state ;  deteriorating. 

re-tTO'-grSsS'-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  retrogress- 
ive; -ly.}  In  a  retrogressive  manner;  by  re- 
trograde motion. 

*  re-tro-mlnig'-en-cy,  ».    [Eng.  retrmnin- 
gen(t);  -cy.\    The  act,  state,  or  habit  of  dis- 
charging the  urine  backward. 

"  The  last  foundation  was  retr'mingencv."— Browne: 
rulpar  Errourt,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xvii. 

•  re-tro-xnlng'-ent,  o.  &  *.     [Lat.  retro  = 
backward,  and  mingens,  pr.  par.  of  mingo  = 
to  make  water.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Discharging  the  urine  back- 
wards. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  which  discharges 
the  urine  liack  wards. 

"  Except  It  be  in  retromingentt,  and  such  as  couple 
backward,"— Browne.-  Kutyar  £rrouri,  bk.  lli..ch.  xvii. 


*  re  tro-mlng'-ent-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.   retro* 
mingent;  -ly.]    In  a  retromingent  manner. 

re-tro-phar-^ng'-S-al,  a.  [Pref.  retro-, 
and  Eng.  j'harynyeal  (q!v.).] 

Pntkol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  pharynx.  Used  spec,  of  retropl.aiyn- 
geal  abscess,  which  forms  in  some  infants,  or 
more  rarely  in  adults,  between  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  muscles  nt 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spine.  It  generally 
requires  surgical  treatment. 

re  tri-pin'-na,  s.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Lat. 
pinna  =  a  fin.]' 

Irhthy.  :  New  Zealand  Smelt;  a  genus  ot 
Salmonidfe,  with  one  species,  Ketnpinna 
richardsonii.  [OsMERUS.] 

*  re-tro-pnls'-ive.   o.     [Pref.  retro-,  and 
Eu<*.  pulsive  (q.v.).J    Driving  backwards,  re- 
pelling. 

re-trorse',  a.     [Lat.  retrorstts,  for  retrorersus, 
from  retro-  =  backwards,  and  versus,  pa.  par. 
of  verto  =  to  turn.)    , 
Bot. :  Turned  backwards. 

re-trorse'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  retrorse;  -ly.]  In 
a  backward  direction. 

*  re'-tr6-sp5ct,   v.i.     [RETROSPECT,  ».]    To 
look  back  ;  to  affect  what  is  past. 

re'-tri-spect,  s.  [Lnt.  retrosptctns,  from 
retro  =  backwards,  and  specie  =  to  look.]  A 
looking  back  on  things  past ;  a  contemplation 
or  review  of  the  past. 

"  Short  as  in  retroipect  the  Journey  seems." 

Cmeper :  Task,  »t  19. 

re-trd-spSc'-tion,  s.    [RETROSPECT,  *.] 

1.  The  act  of  looking  back  on  tilings  past ; 
retrospect. 

"  [She]  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell. ' 

lil/ron :  Childish  Kecollectiont. 

2.  The  faculty  of  looking  back  on  things  past. 

re-tr6-Spect'-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  retrospect ;  -ire.] 

1.  Looking  back  on  things  past ;  taking  a 
retrospect. 

"  In  vain  the  sage,  with  rrtrotjtectite  eye, 
Would  from  the  apparent  What  conclude  the  Why." 
Pope :  Moral  assays,  i.  99. 

2.  Having  reference  to  things  past  or  done  ; 
retroactive. 

"  It'is  always  to  be  remembered  that  retrospective 
legislation  Is  bad  in  principle  only  when  it  affects  the 
substantive  law.  Statutes  creating 


ling  the  punishment  of  old  crimes,  ought  in 
caee  to  be  retrotvectice.  But  statutes  which  me 
alter  the  procedure,  if  they  are  in  them 


to  be  retrospective.     But  stat 
r.. ced  a  re, 
ght  to  be  retrospective." — J/ucuulay ; 


re-tr6-spect'-lve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  retrospec- 
tive; -ly.]  In  a  retrospective  manner;  by 
way  of  retrospect. 

re-trp-U'-ter-ine,  a.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 
uterine.] 

Palhol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  uterus  :  as,  retrouterine  haematocele. 

re-trd-vac-cln-a'-tion, «.  [Pref.  retro-,  and 
Eng.  vaccination.] 

Pathol.  :  The  act  of  vaccinating  a  cow  with 
lymph  passed  through  a  human  body,  or  vac- 
cinating a  human  subject  witii  lymph  derived 
from  a  cow  which  had  been  inoculated  with 
vaccine  matter  from  the  human  subject,  or 
with  lymph  (from  a  human  subject)  that  had 
been  passed  through  the  cow,  retransferred  to 
the  human  body,  and  taken  again  to  the  cow 
at  the  liftli,  nineteenth,  or  other  remove,  as  in 
the  experiments  of  Ceely  (Seaton :  Handbook 
of  Vnccin.).  Given  good  lymph,  the  result  is 
as  satisfactory  as  that  obtained  by  ordi- 
nary vaccination,  and,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man Commission  on  Vaccination,  1884-5,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  transmit  syphilis  from 
lymph  obtained  by  any  of  the  methods  of 
retrovaccination.  Animal  lymph,  on  this 
ground  chiefly,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
German  Government  to  supersede  the  use  of 
human  lymph. 

*  re'-tr6  vene,  a.  [Lat.  retro  =  backwards, 
and  rrnio  =  to  come.]  Turned  back,  inclined 
backwards. 

"  Getting  mixed  op  with  these  retrovent  teeth 
which  so  besprinkle  a  pike's  mouth."— Fishing  Oautte, 
Jan,  SO.  IMC. 

re-tro'-ver'-sion,  ».  [Lat.  retm  —  back- 
wards, and  versio  =  a  turning ;  verto  =  to 
turn.]  A  turning  or  falling  backwards :  as, 
retroversion  of  the  uterus. 


fate,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    SB,  oo  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


retrovert— retziaceae 
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*  re'-tro-vert,  v.t.    [Lat.  retro  =  backwards, 
and  verto  —  to  turn.]    To  turn  back. 

*  re'-tri-vert,  s.    [RETROVERT,  v.]   One  who 
returns  to  his  original  creed  ;  a  person  recon- 
verted. 

*  rS-trude',  v.t.      [Lat.   retnido,   from  re--= 
back,  and  trudo  —  to  push.]  To  push  or  thrust 
back. 

"  A  point  the  line  doth  manfully  retrude 
From  infinite  jirocesse  :  site  duth  confine 
This  |wmt;  take  site  away,  it's  straight  a  spark 
divine."      More :  Of  the  .Sou/,  pt,  ii.,  bk.  it,  c.  ii. 

rS-truse',  a.     [Lat.  retrusus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 

trudo  =  to  retrude  (q.v.).]    Hidden,  abstruse. 

44  Let  us  enquire  no  further  into  things  retrute  and 

hid  than  we  hive  authority  f  r.uu  the  snered  Scrij.- 

tures."— a,'yviood:  Hierarchie  of  Angelt,  p.  SO  (1636). 

ret'-ter-$r,  ret'-tor-y,  s.    [Eng.  ret;  -en/.] 
A  place  where  flax  is  retted  ;  a  retting. 

"Such  preparations  will  be  carried  on  in  establish- 
ments to  Iw  called  rettoriet."— Horning  Chronicle, 
March  12,  1S5»,  p.  1. 

rSt'-ti,  s.    [Hind,  rati.]    (See  the  compound.) 

retti-weights, s. pi.  Thesmall egg-shaped 
seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius,  used  as  weights  iu 
Hindustan.  [ABRUS.] 

^tt'-ing,  s.    [RET.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  steeping  flax  or 
hemp,  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  fibre 
from  the  boon  and  woody  ]>ortions  by  the 
softening  of  the  gummy  portion  which  binds 
them.     Uew  retting  is  accomplished  by  ex- 
posing the  flax  stalks  to  the  weather,  without 
steeping,  the  sun,  showers,  and  air  rotting  the 
woody  portion  and  washing  away  the  mucil- 
age.   Also  called  Rotting. 

2.  A  place  where  flax  is  retted  ;  a  rettery. 

*  re  tund',  v.t.  [Lat  retundo,  from  re-  =  back, 
and  tundo  =  to  beat ;  Sp.  relundir.]  . 

1.  To  blunt  or  turn,  as  the  edge  of  a  weapon. 

"  To  quench  and  dissipate  the  force  of  any  stroke 
that  shall  be  dealt  it,  and  r,'tnnd  the  edge  of  any 
weapon."— Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  ii. 

2.  To  make  dull  or  obtuse  ;  to  dull. 

"This  ignorant  and  conceited  confidence  of  both 
may  be  refunded  and  confuted  from  hence."— Cud- 
toorth :  Intel!.  Syitem,  p.  627. 

rS-turn'  (1)  *  re-tourne,  *  re-tnrne,  v.i.' 

&  t.  [Fr.  retourner,  from  re-  =  back,  and  tour- 
ner  =  to  turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  retornar ;  Ital.  ri- 
tornare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  come  back ;  to  come  or  go  back  to 
the  same  place. 

*'  Vowed  never  to  returne  again 
Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  Invent* 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  III.  V.  10. 

2.  To  revert ;  to  pass  back. 

"  Now  shall  the  kingdom  return  to  the  boose  of 
David.'— 1  Kingt  xii.  26. 

8.  To  come  or  pass  back  into  a  former  state. 

"  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried.  Alexander 
retunieth  into  dn»t,."— Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

4.  To  appear  or  begin  again  alter  a  periodical 
revolution. 

"  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  U>  me  return* 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn." 

AliUon  :  P.  L.,  lit  IL 

6.  To  come  again  ;  to  revisit. 
6.  To  go  back  to  a  subject ;  to  speak  again 
Of  a  subject  laid  aside  for  a  time  ;  to  recur. 

"  But,  to  rrtarn  to  the  verse*."— Shaketp. :  Lovji 
tab;urt  Lntt.  iv.  ». 

',  *  7.  To  answer,  to  reply. 

\  "  Thus  the  king  returnt." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  111.  S. 
*  8.  To  retort,  to  recriminate. 
"If   you  are  a  malicious  reader,  yon  return  upon 
me,  that  I  airoct  to  h.>  thought  more  impartial  than  I 
am." — Dryden.     (Toad.) 

B.  Transit iw : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  bring  or  carry  back ;  to  give  tiack. 

"I  will  make  myself  known  to  Desdemona:  if  she 
will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  ove»  uiy  suit."— 
Shaketp. :  Othello.  Iv.  2. 

2.  To  send  back. 

"  She  rerurm  this  ring  to  you.  sir:  yon  might  have 
saved  me  my  |>ains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself."— 
Bhaketp.  :  Twelfth  flight,  ii.  I. 

3.  To  repay  :  as,  To  return  borrowed  money. 

4.  To  give  in  recompense  or  requital ;  to 
requite. 

"  Thy  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine 
Own  bead."-!  Kmijt  ii.  44. 

6.  To  carry  or  take  back  in  reply ;  to  report. 

"  Shall  1  return  this  answer  to  the  king?" 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IF.,  Iv.  S. 


6.  To  give  back  in  reply  ;  to  answer. 

7.  To  send,  to  transmit. 

"  Instead  of  a  ship,  he  would  levy  money,  and  return 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  his  majesty's  use."— 
Clarendon  :  Hut.  Rebellion. 

8.  To  cast  or  hurl  back. 

"  I  return  the  lie."          Shaketp.  :  Peridet,  11.  S. 

9.  To  play  or  throw  back  :  as,  To  return  a 
ball  in  cricket  to  the  bowler. 

10.  To  render  back  to  a  tribunal  or  to  an 
office. 

11.  To  remter,  as  an  account,  to  a  superior ; 
to  report  officially  ;  to  give  a  list  or  return  of. 

"  Probably  one  fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plague 
than  are  returned.'— Uraa/U  :  Billi  uf  Mortality. 

12.  To  elect,  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

"  They  went  in  a  body  to  the  poll :  and  when  they 
returned,  tlie  lion  >ura»»le  Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slum- 
key  Hall,  was  returned  »(su."—l)ickem:  Pickwick, 
ch.  xiii. 

II.  Cants :  To  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit 
as  has  been  played  by  one's  partner  before. 

"  At  the  end  of  every  hand.  Miss  IJolo  would  enquire 
.  .  .  why  Mr.  Mckwick  tiad  not  returned  that  dia- 
mond."— Dickeia:  Pickaivk.  ch.  xxxv. 

re-turn'  (2),  v.t.  or  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
turn,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  turn  a,4ain. 

"  And  anxious  (helpless  as  he  lies  and  bare) 
Turns  and  returut  her.  witn  a  mother's  care." 

Pope:  Earner;  Iliad  xviL  8. 

re -turn',   *  re-tourne,   're-turne,  «. 

[RETURN  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  returning  (intransitive),  or  of 
coming  or  going  back  to  the  same  place. 

"  The  hoi«s  of  yov.r  return." 

Di-yden:  Grid;  tletamorphotet  till. 

2.  The  act  of  appearing  or  beginning  again 
after  a  periodical  revolution. 

"  At  the  return  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Syria  will 
come  up  against  tliee."—  1  Kings  xx.  22. 

*  3.  A  revolution,  a  vicissitude. 

"Weapons  hardly  fall  underrate:  yet  even  they 
have  returns  and  vicissitudes;  for  ordnance  was 
known  in  the  city  of  the  Ox  id  races  in  India,  and  is 
what  the  Macedonians  called  thuuder  and  lightning." 
— Bacon :  Estayt. 

4.  The  act  of  returning  (transitive),  or  of 
giving  or  sending  back  ;  a  giving  or  rendering 
back  ;  repayment,  recompense,  requital. 

"  Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and  desires." 

ShaKesp. :  Hamlet,  11.  f. 

5.  The  act  of  returning,  throwing,  or  play- 
ing back  a  ball,  in  cricket,  tennis,  &c. 

"  Mr.  Walker  made  a  very  brilliant  refurn  off  the 
tambour."— Field,  June  19,  1886. 

6.  Tlie  act  of  returning  or  electing  as  a 
memlier  of  Congress. 

7.  The  state  of  being  returned  or  elected  as 
a  member  of  Congress. 

"  Salford,  where  so  prominent  a  Radical  has  failed 
to  secure  his  return."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1884. 

8.  That  which  is  returned  : 

(1)  A  repayment  or  payment ;  reimburse- 
ment. 

"  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  t. 

*  (2)  An  answer. 

"  If  uiy  father  render  fair  return." 

Shaketp. :  henry  V.,  U.  4. 

(3)  An  account,  or  official  or  formal  report 
of  an  action  performed,  of  a  duty  discharged, 
of  facts  or  statistics  or  the  like ;  specif.,  in 
the  plural,  a  set  of  tabulated  statistics  pre- 
pared by  order  of  some  authority  for  general 
information. 

"  The  return!  yet  to'  be  received  from  the  boronifh 
constituencies  at  present  uupolled."— Z)ui/y  Telegraph, 
July  6,  1886. 

(4)  The  profit  on  labour,  on  an  investment, 
an  adventure,  undertaking,  or  the  like. 

9.  A  return-ticket  (q.v.). 

10.  A  return-match  (q.v.). 

11.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  light-coloured  and  mild 
tobacco  made  from  the  young  leaves  of  the 
plant. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  continuation  of  a  moulding, 
projection,  &c.,  in  an  opposite  or  different 
direction  ;   a  side  or  part  which  falls  away 
from  the  front  of  a  straight  work.    (Gwilt.) 

2.  Fnrt. :  One  of  the  turnings  and  windings 
of  a  gallery  leading  to  a  mine. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  The  rendering  back  or  delivery  of  a  writ, 
precept,  or  execution  to  the  proper  officer  or 
court ;  the  certificate  of  the  officer,  stating 
what  he  has  done,  endorsed  ;  the  sending 
back  of  a  commission,  with  the  certificate  of 
the  commissioners. 


(2)  The  day  on  which  the  defendant  is 
ordered  to  appear  in  court,  and  the  sheriff  is 
to  bring  in  the  writ,  and  report  bis  proceed- 
ings ;  a  day  in  bank. 

4.  Mining:  The  air  which  ascends  after 
passing  through  the  workings  of  a  coal-mine. 

H  (1)  Clause  of  return: 

Scots  Law:  A  clause  by  which  the  grantei 
of  a  right  makes  a  particular  distinction  of  it, 
and  provides  that  in  a  certain  event  it  shal! 
return  to  himself. 

(2)  Returns  of  a  trench: 

Fort. :  The  various  turnings  and  windings 
which  form  the  lines  of  a  treiich. 

*  return-ball,  s.  A  ball  used  as  a  play 
thing.  It  is  held  by  a  piece  of  elastic,  so  a* 
to  make  it  return  to  the  hand  from  which  h. 
is  thrown. 

return-chaise,  «.  A  chaise  returning 
from  its  destination  empty. 

return-day,  s. 

Law :  The  same  as  RETURN,  ».  II.  3  (2). 

return-match,  s.  A  second  match  or 
game  played  by  the  same  sides  of  players,  to 
give  the  defeated  players  their  revenge. 

return-shock,  s.    [SHOCK.] 

return-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  issued  by 
railway  or  steamboat  companies,  coach 
proprietors,  &c.,  for  the  double  journey,  out 
and  back,  generally  at  a  reduced  fare. 

return- valve,  s.  A  valve  which  opens 
to  allow  reflux  of  a  fluid  under  certain  con- 
ditions. In  some  cases  it  is  merely  an  over- 
flow-valve  which  allows  excess  of  liquid  to 
return  to  a  reservoir. 

rS-turn'-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  return(l),  v. ;  -able.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :   Capable  of  being  returned 

or  restored  ;  proper  to  be  returned  or  rendered. 

"  Upon  such  proportion  of  them  (if  any)  as  is  In. 
eluded  in  their  net  incomes  returnable  for  income 
tax."— Daily  Xem,  Jan.  28.  1886. 

II.  Law :  Legally  required  to  be  returned, 
delivered,  given,  or  rendered. 

"  The  same  procedure  will  be  ordered  upon  toll 
occasion,  so  that  the  writs  will  be  returnable  on  Deo. 
S3."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  16,  188S. 

re-turn' -er,  s.  [Eng.  return  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  returns  ;  one  who  repays  or  remits 
money. 

"  The  chapmen,  that  give  highest  for  this,  can  make 
most  profit  by  it,  and- those  are  the  reiurnert  of  our 
money."— Lack*. 

re-turn' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RETURN  (1),  ».) 

returning  officer,  s.  The  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  returns  to  writs,  precepts, 
juries,  Ac. ;  the  presiding  officer  at  an  election, 
who  returns  the  persons  duly  elected. 

*  re  turn' -less,  *  re-turn  lesse,  a.    [Eng. 
return,  s.  ;  -less.]    Admitting  of  no  return. 

"  All  my  friends, 
I  knew  u  well  should  make  ret urnlette  ends. 

Chapman  :  B"mer ;  Odi/atf  xllL 

re-tuse',  a.  [Lat  retusus,  pa,  par.  of  retundo 
=  to  blunt.]  [RETUND.] 

Sot.  :  Very  blunt ;  terminating  in  a  round 
end,  the  centre  of  which  is  depressed,  as  the 
leaf  of  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idcca. 

•  re-tyre,  v.  &  *.    [RETIRE.] 

retz-ban'-yite,  *.  [From  Retzhanya,  Hun- 
gary, where  found;  suff.  -Ue  (Stin.);  Qer. 
rtzbanyit.] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  of  a  lead-gray 
colour.  Hardness,  2'5 ;  sp.  gr.  6'21.  An 
analysis  yielded:  sulphur,  11'93;  oxygen, 
7-14";  bismuth,  38'38;  lead,  36'01 ;  silver, 
1-93  ;  copper,  4'22  =  99'61. 

re'tz'-I-a,  *.  [Named  after  Anders  Johan 
Retzius, "Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Lund.] 

1.  Dot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Retziaceee  (q.v.). 

2.  Palcfont. :  A  genus  of  Spiriferida1.    The 
shell  is  punctate,  shaped  like  that  of  Trre- 
bratula,  the  interior  with    diverging  shelly 
spires.   Known  species  about  60,  from  Europe 
and  America. 

t  rStz-i-a'-96-8B.  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  retina); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Hot. :  An  order  of  plants  with  the  charac- 
ters of  S<ilanace«,  but  with  a  different  habit. 
Genera  two,  species  three,  all  from  South 
Africa. 


boil,  boy ;  poilt,  jowl ;  oat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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retzlte— revelation 


rStz'-Ite,  s.    [After  Retzi(us)  ;  suff.  -itt  (A/m.).] 
tlin.  :  The  same  as  .£DELKORSITE  (q.v.). 

re-un'-lin  (1  as  y),  ».    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
union  (q.v.).] 

L  The  act  of  reuniting  ;  the  state  of  being 
reunited  ;  a  second  union  or  coming  together 
after  separation  or  discord. 

"  I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 
Our  bless  'd  reunion  hi  the  shades  below.* 

Wordtwortlt:  Laodamia. 

8.  A  meeting  or  festive  gathering,  as  of 
friends,  associates,  or  members  of  a  society, 
ML 

re-U-nite',  v.t.  Ai.    [PreL  T*-,*:id  Eng.  uniU 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  unite  again  or  afreak  ;  to  join  again 
after  separation. 

"  The  line  of  Charles  the  Great 
Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France." 

SkaJutp.  :  Henry  V.,  L  t. 

2.  To  reconcile  or  bring  together  after  vari- 
ance. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  united  again  ;  to 
Join  and  cohere  again. 

re-U-nif-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REUNITE.] 

*  re-n-nlt'-e'd-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  reunited  ;  -ly.] 
In  a'peunited  manner. 

•  re-u-nl  -tion,  *.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  uni- 
tion  (q.v.).]    A  second  or  repeated  union  ;  a 
reunion. 

"  I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  re- 
unMon  with  the  ».u\~—KnatcMull:  On  tin  JTea 
Testament  Trani/ation,  p.  93. 


•re-urfre',  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,   and  Eng.  urge 
(q.v.).]    To  urge  again. 

re'-tia,  «.    [Lat.] 

Law  :  A  defendant. 

reuss'-ine  (en  as  51),  ».    [After  Reoss  ;  suff. 
-in«(.\fin.);  Ger.  reussin.] 
Itin.  :  An  impure  mirabilite  (q.v.). 

reuss'-in-ite  (en  as  62X  *•     [Pref-  reussin; 
guff,  -tie  (Mm.).] 

Min.  :    A  resin   having    the    composition 
Named  by  Dana. 


v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng. 
vaccinate  (q.v.).]  To  vaccinate  again,  or  a 
second  time. 

re-vac-9i-na  -tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vaccination  (q.v.).] 

Afed.  :  The  process  of  repeating  primary 
vaccination  at  about  the  ape  of  puberty,  and 
again  perhaps  in  the  course  of  life  if  small- 
pox is  prevalent.  The  protection  from  vaccin- 
ation was  originally  believed  to  last  a  lifetime, 
but  revaccination  is  now  considered  advisable  in 
case  of  danger  of  infection.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  vaccinated  person  to  take  small-pox,  and 
even  to  die  from  it,  but  it  is  maintained  that 
revaccination  gives  immunity.  One  physician 
reports  only  one  death  in  3000  cases  of  revac- 
cination. Fourteen  years  is  the  proper  age 
recognized  by  some  governments,  but  the 
German  Medical  Commission  recommends  ten, 
or  not  later  than  twelve,  as  the  proper  age  for 
revaccination.  [VACCINATION.] 

rSv-a-lSn'-ta,  «.  [EBVAUMTA.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

revalenta  arabica,  ».    [LENTIL.] 

•  re-va-lSs'-cence,  «.  [Eng.  revdUscen(t)  ; 
-<*.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re  valesceut. 

"  re-va-lSs'-cent,  a.  [Lat  revaletcent,  pr. 
par.  of  revalesco  :  re-  —  again,  and  valesco,  in- 
cept. of  valeo  =  to  be  welLJ  Beginning  to 
grow  well  or  to  recover. 

re-val-n-a'-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
valuation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  revaluing;  a 
second  or  fresh  valuation. 


re-val'-ue,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  value,  v. 
(q.v.).]  "  To  value  again  or  anew. 

*  re-vamp',  v.t.       [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  vamp 
(q.v.).]    To  vamp,  mend,  or  patch  up  again. 

•reve,*.    [REEVE.] 

"  The  reve.  the  miller,  and  the  mincing  lady  prioress 
•peak  in  character.'—  Dryden. 


REVEA  U 

(Annan  Doorway.  Filvett,  Ox- 
fordtMre,  A.O.  1150.) 


*  reve  land,  «. 

Law  :  Such  land,  as  having  reverted  to  the 
king  after  the  death  of  his  thane,  who  had  it 
for  life,  was  not  afterwards  granted  out  to 
any  by  the  king,  but  remained  in  charge,  upon 
the  account  of  the  reeve  or  bailiff  of  the  manor. 

*  reve  (l),  v.t.    [KEAVE.J 

•  reve  (2),  v.i.    [Pr.   river.]    [REVERIE.]    To 
dream,  to  muse. 

re-veal'.  *  re-vele,  v.t.  [Fr.  reveler,  from 
Lat.  revelo  =  to  unveil,  to  draw  back  a  veil : 
re-  =  back,  and  velum  =  a  veil ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
revelar ;  Ital.  rivelare.] 

1.  To  unveil ;  to  make  known  ;  to  disclose, 
as  something  secret,  private,  or  concealed  ;  to 
divulge  ;  to  lay  open. 

"  The  heaven  shall  reveal  hit  Iniquity."— Job  zz.  V. 

2.  Specif. :  To  disclose  or  make  known,  as 
something  which  could  not  be  known  without 
divine  or  supernatural  instruction. 

"  Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  God  rental d." 
v       .  Covper :  Progreu  of  Error,  59L 

re-veal', «.   [R«v 

VEAL,  ».] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. : 
The  act  of  re  veal- 
ing  ;  a  revelation. 

2.  Carp.  A  Ma- 
ton.  :  The  verti- 
cal return  or  side 
of  an  aperture, 
chimney,  door- 
way, or  window. 
In  a  chimney  it 
is  equivalent  to 
the  jamb,  or, 
when  bevelled, 
the  coving.  In 
windows  the  re- 
veal is  the  out- 
side -  return,  or 
the  space  between  the  window-frame  and  the 
exterior  arris. 

re  -  veal' -  a  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  reveal;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  revealed  ;  fit  to  be  revealed. 

re-veal'-a  ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  revealable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reveal- 
able. 

re-vealed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REVEAL,  v.] 

revealed-law,  s.  The  divine  law.  (Black- 
tlone.) 

revealed  religion,  ».  Religion  founded 
on  revelation,  as  opposed  to  natural  religion. 
[EVIDENCE,  II  3.] 

rS-veal'-er,  s.  [Eng.  reveal,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  reveals,  discloses,  or  makes 
known  ;  a  discloser. 

"  Your  God  li  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings, 
and  a  repeater  of  secrets."— Daniel  ii.  47. 

•  re-veal'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  reveal;  -ment.}  The 
act  of  revealing ;  revelation. 

"  This  is  oue  reason  why  God  permits  so  many 
heinous  Impieties  to  be  concealed  here  on  earth,  be- 
cause he  intends  to  dignify  that  day  with  the  rnral- 
ment  of  them."— South  :  Sermont,  voL  vii..  ser.  IS. 

*  re-vS^-8-tate,  v.i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vegetate  (q.v.).]    To  vegetate  anew  or  a  second 
time. 

reveille  (as  re-va-ye'),  revelllle,  ».    [Fr. 

reveil  (O.  FT.  resveu)  =  a  hunt's-up,  from  re- 
vritter  (O.  Fr.  resveiller)  =  to  awake,  from  re- 
(=  Lat.  re-)  =  again,  and  O.  Fr.  esveiller)  =  to 
waken,  from  a  Low  Lat.  exvigilo,  from  Lat. 
ex-  =  out,  and  vigtto  =  to  wake,  to  watch, 
from  vigil  =  wakeful.] 

Music :  A  signal  by  beat  of  drum,  bugle 
sound,  or  otherwise,  to  give  notice  that  it 
is  time  for  soldiers  to  rise,  and  for  sentinels 
to  forbear  challenging. 

"  Shortly  after  the  reteilU  w«s  sounded,  and  every 
mail  in  camp  was  astir."— Field,  April  4,  1M*. 

reV-el  (l),  v.i.   [REVEL,  «.] 

1.  To  feast  with  boisterous  merriment ;  to 
carouse. 

'*  Return  nnto  thy  father's  house. 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  beet." 

Skaicetp.  :  taming  of  On  Shrew,  IT.  s. 

2.  To  move  playfully  or  wantonly ;  to  in- 
dulge one's  caprice  or  inclination  ;  to  frolic. 

"  And  Slaughter  rrtrll'd  round." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  vl  tt. 

reV-el,  f.  [O.  Fr.,  a  word  of  doubtful  orijrin, 
prob  from  reveler  =  to  rebel,  to  revolt,  from 


Lat.  rebello  =  to  rebel  (q.v.).]  A  carouse  ;  a 
noisy  feast ;  a  feast  with  loose  and  noisy 
jollity. 

"  Hark  I  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train.' 

Scott ;  Rokeby,  ill.  U, 

U  Master  of  the  revel* :  The  same  as  Lomo 
or  MISRULE  (q.v.). 

•  revel-rout,  «. 

1.  Tumultuous  and  noisy  festivity  ;  revelry. 

2.  A mobor rabble  tumultuously  assembled,1 
an  unlawful  assembly. 

"  My  brother— rest  and  pardon  to  his  soul- 
Is  gone  to  his  account ;  for  this,  his  minion. 
The  revel-rout  is  done."        lloiee :  Jane  .iAor«,  L  L 

*re-vel'(2),».«.    [Lat.  revllo.]    To  drawback; 
to  retract.    (Friend  :  Hist,  of  Physick.) 

*  reV-e-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  revelatus,  pa.  par.  ol 
revelo  =to  reveal  (q  v.).]    To  reveal. 

"  Unto  whom  hee  hath  revelatrd  by  the  Scriptures) 
his  verltie."—  Burnet  •  Workt,  p.  S49. 

rSv-S-la'-tion,  •  rev-e-la-ci-on,  s.    [Fr., 

from  Lat.  revelation/em,  acous.  of  revtlatio,  from 
revelatus,  pa.  par.  of  revelo  =  to  reveal  (q.v.)  ; 
8p.  revelacion ;  Ital.  revelazione,  riveUiziont.) 

1.  The  act  of  revealing,  disclosing,  or  mak- 
ing known  that  which  is  secret,  private,  or 
unknown  ;  disclosure. 

2.  The  act  of  revealing  or  communicating 
divine  truth. 

"  By  revelation  he  made  known  to  me  the  mystery.™ 
—Ephtriant  ill  3. 

3.  That  which    is   revealed,   disclosed,  or 
made  known  ;  specif.,  the  Bible. 

H  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine : 
New  Test.  Canon:  The  last  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  only  distinctively 
prophetic  one  given  to  fling  back  the  veil 
[Etym.]  which  hides  futurity  from  the  view. 
Its  writer  was  John  (i.  4,  xxii.  8),  the  servant 
of  God  (i.  1),  the  "brother"  and  "companion 
in  tribulation  "  of  the  then  persecuted  Chris- 
tians, himself  an  exile  in  Patmos,  "  for  the 
word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ "  (i.  9).  It  was  there  he  saw  the  pro- 
phetic visions,  narrating  them  after  he  left 
the  island.  The  majority  of  the  Fathers  and 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  considered, 
as  do  most  modern  Christians,  that  the  author 
was  John  the  Apostle;  though  Dinnysius  of 
Alexandria,  and  some  others  among  the  an- 
cients, believed  him  to  have  been  a  certain 
John  the  Presbyter  (mentioned  by  Papias, 
Dionysius,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome)  whose  tomb, 
like  that  of  the  apostle,  was  said  to  be  at 
Ephesus.  Finally,  Beza  hinted,  and  Hitzig 
more  confidently  asserted,  that  the  work 
emanated  from  John  Mark,  author  of  the 
second  gospel,  with  whose  style  that  of 
the  Revelation  was  said  partly  to  agree. 
Many  modern  critics  have  rejected  the  hy- 
pothesis that  John  the  Apostle  was  the  author 
of  the  Revelation,  stating  that  the  Greek  of 
the  latter  book  is  deeply  tinged  with  Hebra- 
isms, while  that  of  the  gospel  is  much  more 
classic.  Among  those  who  accept  the  apos- 
tolic authorship  of  the  work,  two  views  nre 
current  as  to  its  date.  The  prevailing  one  is, 
that  the  visions  in  Patmos  were  seen  in  A.D. 
96,  and  the  work  penned  in  that  year  or  in  97, 
the  reigning  emperor  being  Domitian.  The 
other  view  is,  that  it  was  penned  about  A.D. 
68  or  69.  Ch.  xvii.  10  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  five  Roman  emperors  had  reigned  and 
died,  viz.,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  "one  is,"  i.e.,  Galba,  or  if  Julius 
Caesar  be  considered  the  first  emperor,  then 
the  "one"  is  Nero.  Resecting  the  canoni- 
city  of  this  book,  it  was  alluded  to  or  quoted  in 
Hermas,  Papias,  Melito,  Justin  Martyr,  the) 
fragment  published  by  Muratori,  Theophilua 
of  Antioch,  Apollonius  of  Ephesus,  Irt-neeus, 
Hippolytus,  Tertulliau,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen,  Jerome,  Ac.  It  was  not  in  the 
Old  Syrian  version,  though  some  Greeks  ac- 
cepted it  The  Cerinthians,  Caius  of  Rome, 
and  others  rejected  it.  Luther,  Carlstadt^ 
and  Z wingli  spoke  of  it  disparagi ugly,  but  it  i* 
accepted  by  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
as  well  as  by  the  Roman  Church.  The  "  Son 
of  Man  (i.  13),  who  died  and  lives  again  for 
evermore,  and  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  death" 
(17,  18),  appears  in  the  first  vision,  and  com- 
missions the  apostle  to  write  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  (ii.,  iii.).  A  manifestation 
of  the  divine  glory  is  seen  (iv.),  and  the 
"Lamb  who  was  slain,"  "the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,"  having  opened  a  book  with 
seven  seals,  seven  visions  corresponding  to  the 


fata,  fat,  fare,  amldot,  whit,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  wire,  tar,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  SOB;  mute,  cUb.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e;ey  =  a;qu^  kw. 
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•even  seals  are  witnessed  (vi.).  To  the  seals 
succeed  seven  trumpets  (viii.,  ix.),  afterwards 
a  woman  persecuted  by  a  dragon  (xii.),  and  two 
beasts,  which  rise,  one  from  the  sea  the  other 
from  the  earth,  are  exhibited  (xiii.).  Those 
sealed  by  the  Lamb  appear  in  blessedness 
(xiv.),  seven  vials  of  wrath  are  poured  out 
(xv.,  xvi.),  the  mystic  Babylon  is  destroyed 
(xvii.-xix.),  millennial  glory  follows  (XT.  1-6), 
and  after  a  brief  apostasy  (7-10),  the  last  judg- 
ment takes  place  (11-15),  the  New  Jerusalem 
descends  (xxi.),  and  unalloyed  felicity  arise :  to 
those  who  have  been  faithful -to  the  end(x^ii.). 
Three  schemes  of  interpretation  exist :  the 
Preterist,  which  makes  the  events  predicted 
now  wholly  passed,  the  Futurist,  which  re- 
gards them  as  future,  and  that  of  a  third  and 
numerous  school,  who  regard  the  visions  as 
an  historical  or  continuous  prediction  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church  from  apostolic 
times  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

•  reV-e'-la-tor,  ».     [Lat.  from  revdatus,  pa. 
par.  of  reveln  —  to  reveal  (q.v.).]    One  who  re- 
veals ;  a  revealer. 

•  rS-vell'-ent,  a.  &  *.   [Lat.  revellens,  pr.  par. 
of  revello  =  to  draw  back.]    [REVEL  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  revulsion. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  derivative  medicine.  [DERI- 
VATIVE, B.  II.  3.] 

reV-el-ler,  *  rev-el-our,  s.  [Eng.  revel 
(1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  revels  ;  one  who  takes 
part  in  revels. 

"  The  great  gallery  of  Whitehall  .  .  .  was  crowded 
with  retelltri  and  gamblers."— Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

•  reV-el-lofis,  'rev-el-ous,  a.     [O.  Fr. 

nveleux.]    Merry,  frisky. 

"  Coiupabmable  and  revellotu  was  she." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12.934. 

•  reV-el-me'nt,   *.     [Enp.  revel,  s. ;   -ment.] 
The  act  of  revelling  ;  revelling,  revelry. 

•  rev-el-our, ».    [REVELLER.] 

reV-el-r&  *  rev-el-rle, ».  [Eng.  revel  (i), 
r.;  -ry.]  The  act  of  revelling;  noisy  fes- 
tivity ;  revels. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revrlry  by  night.'* 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ill  11. 

•  re-ven'-di-cate,  v.t.   [Fr.revendiquer,trom 
re- (—  Lat.  re-)  =  back,  again,  and  rendiqutr 
(1-at.  vindico)  =  to  claim.]     To  reclaim;    to 
demand  the  surrender  of,  as  of  goods  illegally 
taken  away  or  detained. 

"re-vSn-di-ca'-tion,  *.  [REVINDICATE.] 
The  act  of  claiming  or  demanding  the  restora- 
tion of  something  illegally  taken  away  or 
detained. 

rS-vSnge',  v.t.  A  i.     [O.  Fr.  revenger,  reven- 
cher  (Fr.  revancher),  from  re-  (=  Lat.  re-)  = 
again,  and venger,  vengier  =  to  take  vengeance, 
from  Lat.  vindico—  to  vindicate  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  or  exact  vengeance  for  or  on 
account  of;  to  avenge;  to  exact  satisfaction 
or  retribution  for ;  to  inflict  punishment  for. 

14  To  revenge  the  dethe  of  our  fathers."— Bernert : 
froituirt :  Chronicle,  vol.  IL,  ch.  ccxl. 

2.  To  obtain  or  exact  satisfaction  for ;  to 
•venge.  (The  person  wronged  being  the  object.) 

"  O  Lord  .  .  .  revisit  me,  and  revenge  me  of  my 
persecutors."— Jeremiah  xv.  IS. 

3.  To  inflict  injury  on  in  a  spiteful  or  mali- 
cious spirit,  and  in  order  to  gratify  one's  bitter 
or  malignant  feelings. 

^J  It  is  frequently  used  reflexively. 


*  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  or  exact  vengeance  ; 
to  be  revenged. 

"  Revenge,  ye  heavens,  for  old  Andronlcus." 

Shnkelp.  :  Titiu  Andronicul.  iv.  1. 

^i  To  be  revenged:  To  revenge  one's  self; 
to  take  vengeance  for  one's  self. 

fS-venge',  ».    [O.  Fr.  revenche ;  Fr.  revanche.'} 
[REVENGE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  revenging  or  avenging ;  the 
taking  or  exacting  of  vengeance  ;  retaliation 
or  retribution  for  an  injury  or  wrong  suffered ; 
vengeance. 


2.  The  angry,  spiteful,  or  malicious  return 
of  an  injury  or  wrong  suffered  ;  the  deliberate 
and  malignant  infliction  of  injury  or  hurt 
upon  a  person  in  retaliation  for  a  wrong  or 
injury  done  by  him. 


3.  The  passion  or  feeling  excited  by  an 
injury  done  or  an  insult  offered ;  the  desire 
of  inflicting  punishment  or  pain  upon  one 
who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  done  injury 
or  wrong  to  another ;  revengefulness. 

"  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  Justice,  which  the  more 
•  man's  nature  runs  to.  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it 
out "— Bacon :  Etiayt:  Of  Revenge. 

"I  Hevenge  exists  also  in  the  lower  animals. 

*  rS-Venge'-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  revenge ;  -able.] 
Fit  to  be  avenged;   calling  for  revenge  or 
vengeance. 

"  Indnring  wrong. 
Rtvmgeable  in  season." 

Warner:  Albiom  England,  bk.  vii. 

*  re-veng  -ean9e,  *  re-venge-aunce,  ». 

[Eng.  revenge;  -ance.]    Revenge,  vengeance. 

"  Be  content  with  a  meane  revengeaunce."—  rivet : 
Instruct.  Christian  Woman,  bk.  iL,  ch.  v. 

re-venge'-lul,a.  [Eng.  revenge;  -ftil(T).]  Full 
of  revenge  or  a  desire  for  vengeance  ;  vindic- 
tive ;  harbouring  revenge. 

"  Stern  Thoas,  glaring  with  revengeful  eyes." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  iv.  6M. 

rS-venge'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  revengeful ;  -ly.  ] 
In  a  revengeful  manner ;  in  the  way  of  re- 
venge ;  with  a  revengeful  spirit ;  vindictively. 

"  He  smil'd  revemrfully." 

Dryden  i  Lee  :  CEdipus. 

re-v&nge'-ful-ness,  ».  [En^.  revengeful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  revenge- 
ful ;  vindictiveness. 

"  Through  suspicion,  greediness,  or  revengeful  nets."— 
Sidney  :  Arcadia,  vol.  I,  bk.  Ii. 

*  rS-venge'-less,  a.     [Eng.  revenge;   -less.] 
Unavenged. 

"  Leaves  his  woes  rrvengeless." 

Martian:  Malrxmtent,  iv.  S. 

*  re-venge'-ment,*.    (Eng.  revenge;  -ment.] 
Revenge,  vengeance,  punishment,  retribution. 

"  He'll  breed  revtngtmtnt  and  a  scourge  for  me." 
!lhalte»p. :  2  Henry  If.,  iii.  2. 

re-veng'-er,  ».  [Eng.  revenue);  -er.]  One 
who  revenges  or  avenges  ;  an  avenger. 

"  The  proud  revenger  of  another's  wife." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Jfneid  xi.  418. 

re-veng  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVENGE,  v.] 

*re-ve"ng  -Ing-l&  adv.  [Eng.  revenging ;  -ly.] 
In  a  revenging  manner;  revengefully,  vin- 
dictively. 

"  The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  il. 


,  s.  [O.  Fr.  revenue,  fern,  of  revenu, 
pa.  par.  "of  revenir  =  to  return  :  re-  ( ;=  Lat. 
re-)  =  back,  again,  and  venir  (Lat.  venio)  =  to 
come.] 

*  1.  The  annual  income,  profits,  interest,  or 
return  of  any  species  of  property,  real   or 
personal. 

"  Better  is  a  little  with  righteousness  than  great 
revenue!  without  right."— Pro*,  xvi.  8. 

2.  The  annual  income  of  a  state,  derived 
from  taxation,  customs,  dues,  excise,  or  other 
source,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  expenses. 

H  The  United  States  Constitution  requires 
that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

*  3.  Return,  reward ;  as,  a  revenue  of  praise. 

revenue-cutter,  ».  A  email  steamer, 
generally  armed,  in  the  service  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  employed  in  enforcing  the  custom- 
house regulations  and  similar  light  patrol 
duties. 

revenue-officer,  *.  An  officer  of  the 
customs  or  excise. 

•  rfi-veV-a-ble,  o.   [Eng.  reverse);  -able,]  To 
be  revered  ;  reverend. 

"  The  most  referable,  the  highest  of  all  characters." 
—Brooke :  Fool  of  Duality,  i.  116. 

*re"-verb'.  v.t.  [REVEUBERATK.]  To  re- 
verberate, to  reecho. 

"  Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  loud  sound 
Keverbi  no  hollowness."         Shakeip. :  Lear.  L  1. 

*  rS-ver'-ba-tor-^,  a.    [See  def.]    A  con- 
traction of  REVERBERATORY  (q.v.V. 

rS-veV-ber-ant,  a.  [Lat.  reverberans,  pa. 
par.  of  reverbero  =  to  reverberate  (q.v.).]  Re- 
verberating, resounding,  reechoing. 

re'-veV-ber-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  reverberatus, 
pa.  par.  of  reverbero  =  to  beat  back  :  re-  = 
back,  and  verbero  =  to  beat ;  verber  =  a  lash, 
a  scourge ;  Fr.  rrverberer ;  Sp.  reverberar ; 
Ital.  reverberare,  riverberare.  ] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  send  back  or  return,  as  sound ;  to 
reecho. 

"  The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu." 

Byron  :  Laves  Last  Adit*. 

*  2.  To  send  or  throw  back ;  to  reflect. 

"  As  we,  to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  fruiU,  ar» 
at  the  expense  of  walls  to  receive  and  reverberate  the 
faint  rays  of  the  sun,  so  we,  by  the  help  of  a  good  soil, 
equal  the  production  of  warmer  countries,"— Swift. 

*  3.  To  drive  or  force  back ;  to  repel,  aa 
flames  reverberated  in  a  furnace. 

*  4.  To  fuse,  as  by  heat  intensified  by  being 
reverberated. 

"  Steel  corroded  with  vinegar  and  sulphur,  and 
after  reverberated  with  fire,  the  loadstone  will  not 
attract"— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.  eh.it. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  be  driven  or  thrown  back,  as  sound  ; 
to  be  reflected  as  rays  of  light. 

"  The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Reverberate  along  that  vale  " 

Byron :  The  Qiaour. 

*  2.  To  resound. 

"  And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  T.  t. 

*  re-ver'-ber-ate,  a.    [REVERBERATE,  v.] 

1.  Reverberated,  thrown  back,  repelled,  r»« 
fleeted. 

"  With  the  reverberate  sound  the  spacious  air  did 
flu."  Drai/ton  :  Poly-Olbian,  s.  «. 

2.  Reverberating,  reverberant,  reechoing. 

"  Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  S. 

re'-ver-ber-a'-tlon,  *  re-ver-ber-a-cl- 
oun,  *.  [Fr.  reverberation,  from  Lat.  rever- 
berationem,  accus.  of  reverberatio,  from  rever- 
beratits,  pa.  par.  of  reverbero  =  to  reverberate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  reverberacion ;  Ital.  reverberazione, 
riverberazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  reverberating  or  of  casting  or 
driving  back  ;  espec.,  the  act  of  reflecting  or 
throwing  back  light,  heat,  or  sound. 

"  The  sound  made  by  reverberation  of  the  aire."— P. 
Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xi..  ch.  xix. 

2.  That  which  is  reverberated  ;  a  sound  re- 
verberated or  reechoed. 

"  With  their  frequent  reiwtitions. 
And  their  wild  reverberation*.' 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha.    (Iiitrod.) 

3.  The  circulation  of  flame  in  a  specially 
formed  furnace,  or  its  return  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  to  produce  an  in- 
tense heat  when  calcination  is  required. 

*  rS-veV-ber-a-tlve,  o.   [Eng.  reverberate)  ; 
-ive.]    Tending  to  reverberate;  reverberant, 
reverberatory. 

rS-veV-ber-a-tor,  *.  [Eng.  reverberate); 
-or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  reverberates. 

2.  A  reflecting  lamp. 

re-ver'-ber-a-tor-jf,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  rever- 
berait(e);  -ory.] 

A.  A$  adj. :  Producing  reverberation, ;  re- 
verberating ;  acting  by  reverberation. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  reverberatory  furnace  (q.v.). 
reverberatory-furnace,  ». 

MetaU. :  A  furnace  in  which  ore,  metal,  or 
other  material  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
flame,  but  not  to  the  contact  of  burning  fuel. 
The  flame  passes  over  a  bridge  and  then 
downward  upon  the  material,  which  is  spread 
upon  the  hearth.  The  reverberatory-furnace 
for  copper  has  a  furnace-chamber,  hearth,  two 
tuyeres,  and  two  cisterns,  into  which  the 
molten  results  of  the  process  are  discharged. 

*  re-ver'-dure,   v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and   Eng. 

verdure  (q.v.).]   To  cover  with  verdure  again ; 
to  make  green  again. 

"  The  wyndes  were  apea*ed,  and  ye  waters  swaged  of 
their  raxes,  and  the  wodes  revrrdured."— Bernert : 
Froittart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clix. 

rS-vere',  v.t.  [Fr.  reverer,  from  Lat.  revereor, 
from  re-  =  again,  and  vereor  =  to  fear.]  To 
regard  with  reverence,  fear,  or  awe  ;  to  hold 
in  fear  or  awe  mingled  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion ;  to  reverence,  to  venerate. 

"  Severe  his  altar,  and  forbear." 

.Scon  -'  The  Chase,  mil 

reV-er-ence,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat  reverentia, 
from  reverent,  pr.  par.  of  revereor  =  to  revere 

1.  The  act  of  revering  or  regarding  with 
fear  or  awe  mingled  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion; veneration. 

"  The  bennty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence." 

Wordsworth  :  excursion,  bk.  Till. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  Jo^l ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  911111.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,    tious,  -sioua  =  anas,   -ble,  -die,  Ac,  =  bel,  del. 
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reverence— reversed 


•  2.  An  act  of  respect  or  obeisance  ;  a  bow, 
•  courtesy. 

"  Hake  twenty  rtvtreneei.  upon  receiving,  with 
•estasy,  about  twopence  for  her  trouble."  —  UoW»mifA  : 
Tin  Bet;  Letter  frum  a  Traveller. 

3.  Respect,  honour. 

"  A  ieemly  reverence  may  be  naid  to  power." 

Wordtunrth  :  Sennit.  Calait,  A  uyutt,  1101. 

•  4.  Reverend  character. 


6.  Hence  used  for  a  reverend  personage  ;  a 
title  commonly  given  to  clergy  and  ministers 
of  religion,  with  the  pronouns  his  or  your. 

*  T  (1)  To  do  reverence  :  To  show  reverence 
or  respect  ;  to  treat  with  reverence. 

"  None  to  poor  to  do  him  rnerenee." 

Shaken).  :  Juliui  Catar.  ill.  S. 

(2)  Saving  your  reverence  :  With  all  respect 
to  you  ;  an  apologetic  phrase  used  to  intro- 
duce an  objectionable  expression  or  statement. 

"  She  came  In  great  with  child  ;  and  longing,  wring 
four  honour'!  rnerenee.  for  itewed  prunes.  —Snaketp.: 
Measure  for  Jteantre.  ii.  1. 

reV-er-en9e,  v.t.  [REVERENCE,  *.]  To  regard 
',   or  treat  with  reverence  ;  to  revere,  to  venerate. 

"  That  part  most  referenced  Dagon  and  his  priests." 
Milton  :  Samton  Aooniitet,  1.46D. 

reV-er-eng-er,  *.  [Eng.  reverence);  -er.] 
One  who  reverences  or  reveres. 

"  Great  refertncert  of  crowned  beada,"—  Steift  :  Bit- 
•entioni  in  A  them  i  Rome.  ch.  ii. 

rfv'-er-end,  a.  [Fr.  reverend,  from  Lat. 
reverendus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  revereor  =  to 
revere  (q.v.).] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  reverence  ;  en- 
titled to  reverence  or  respect  ;  enforcing 
reverence  by  the  appearance.  (Applied  to 
persons  and  things.) 

"  The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  wa»t«." 

Scott  :  ffokeby,  ri.  9J. 

*  2.  Characterized  by  or  rising  from  a  feel- 
Ing  of  awe  or  respect  ;  expressive  of  reverence 
or  awe. 

"  A  reterend  horror  tilenc'd  all  the  sky." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  Till.  M. 

3.  A  title  of  respect  given  to  clergymen  and 
ecclesiastics  generally.  A  dean  is  addressed 
as  very  reverend,  a  bishop  as  right  revereml, 
and  an  archbishop  as  most  reverend.  In 
Catholic  countries  the  religious  in  orders  are 
addressed  as  reverend  fathers  ;  abbesses,  prior- 
esses, tic.,  99  reverend  mothers.  In  Scotland, 
the  principals  of  tho  universities,  if  clergy- 
men, and  the  nrxlerator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  time  being,  are  styled  very 
reverend,  and  each  of  the  ministers  reverend.) 
The  Nonconformist  ministers  in  the  British 
empire,  the  colonies,  and  the  United  States 
have  the  name  title.  In  1874  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  refused  to  allow  "  Rev."  to  be  put 
on  the  tombstone  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  and 
gained  his  case  in  the  Court  of  Arches  in 
1875,  but  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal  (Jan. 
21,  1876),  reversed  the  decision,  and  declared 
the  title  to  be  simply  complimentary,  and  not 
limited  in  application.  In  the  United  States 
all  clergymen  are  given  the  title. 

•  reV-er-end-ljf,  *  rev-er-end-lie,  adv. 

[Eng.  reverend;  -ly.]    In  a  reverent  manner  ; 
reverently. 

"  By  then  I  wat  half  way  adranc'd  In  the  room. 
Sit  wonhlp  moit  rev'rendly  TOM." 

Cotton  :  A  Voyige  to  Ireland,  It 

«reV-er-ent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  reverent  ;  Fr.  reverant, 
from  Lat.  reverent,  pr.  par.  of  revereor  =  to 
revere  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  reverente.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  rever- 
ence or  veneration  ;   marked   by  reverence  ; 
reverential. 

"  Enery  vtwarde  referent  behaulonr  l«  a  token  of  »n 
inwarde  wonhlp."—  Joye  :  Kzporicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Acting    with     reverence  ;     submissive, 
humble. 

"  They  forthwith  to  the  place 


Repairing,  where  he  iudg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent*  MUton  :  P.  L.,  x.  I.: 


*  3.  Reverend. 

"  Tou  are  old  and  reverent." 


1,100. 


Shatetp.  :  Lear,  L  4. 


rev-er-Sn'-tial  (ti  as  shX  *rev-er-en- 
tlalL,  a.  [Fr.]  Characterized  by  or  express- 
ive of  reverence  ;  reverent ;  arising  from  a 
feeling  of  reverence. 

"  Louk'd  on  thii  ynlde  with  reverential  love," 
Wonisaorth :  Sxcurtion,  bk.  IL 

rSv-er-e'n'-tial-l^  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
reverential;  -ly.]  In  a  reverential  manner; 
with  reverence,  reverentlj. 

"  When  we  prerame  to  talk  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
tt  become*  as  to  proceed  humbly  and  reverentially."— 
Search:  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  IL,  pt.  lit.  ch.  xxir. 


reV-er-ent-l&  •  rev-er-ent-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  reverent ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reverent  manner ;  with  reverence  ; 
veneration  or  respectful  regard. 

"  We  ought  every  one  of  us  to  behave  ourselves 
reverently  in  the  home  of  God."— Sharp :  Sermoni,  voL 
T.,  ter. ». 

*  2.   In   high    respect ;    with    feelings    of 
respect. 

"  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently." 

Shaketp.  •  »  Senry  VI.,  II.  2. 

rS-veV-er,  s.  [Eng.  reverse);  -er.]  One  wlio 
reveres  or  reverences ;  a  reverencer,  a  vene- 
rator. 

"  When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  remren  of 
them,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Masorites,  to 
number  not  only  the  sections  and  lines,  but  even  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament. '—Government 
of  the.  Tongue. 

reV-er-ie,  *  reV-er-y\  «.  [Fr.  rf.verie  ;  O. 
Fr.  resverie  =  raving,  fancy,  from  river;  O.  Fr. 
resver  =  to  rave  (q.v.).]  A  waking  dream  ;  a 
brown  study ;  a  loose  or  irregular  train  of 
thought ;  wild  or  loose  conceit  of  the  fancy 
or  imagination.  (It  is  a  slight  form  of  Cata- 
lepsy.) 

"  And  oft  In  youthful  reverie 
She  dreain'd  what  Paradise  must  be." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydol,  tt.  T. 

•  reV-^ir-Ist,  ».     [Eng.    rever(ie) ;  -ist.]    One 
who  is  sunk  in  a  reverie  ;  one  who  indulges  in 
reveries. 

*  re-vers,  a.    [Fr.]    Reverse, 

re-vey-sal,  *  re-ver-sall,  «.  &  o.     [Eng. 
reverse);  -al.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reversing  ;  the  act  of  moving 
or  causing  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction. 

"  The  action  of  a  rain  storm  Is  to  a  certain  extent 
the  reverial  of  the  action  of  a  waterfall."— Athenaum, 
April  1,  1882. 

2.  The  act  of  changing,  overthrowing,  or 
annulling. 

"  The  king,  in  the  reverial  of  the  attainders  of  his 
partakers,  had  his  will."- Bacon  :  Henry  YIl. 

*  3.  Improperly  used  for  reversion  or  right 
of  succession. 

"  He  may,  without  securing  election,  nevertheless 
establish  his  right  to  the  reverial  of  the  presidency." 
—Dally  Chronicle,  Dec,  28,  1885. 

II.  Photog. :  An  effect  produced  when  a 
sensitive  plate  receives  a  very  much  longer 
exposure  than  would  be  required  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  negative  making,  the  image  in 
this  case  developing  a  positive  picture.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  reverse  and  re- 
reverse  the  image  several  times  by  giving 
exposures  of  varying  length,  each  change 
being  followed  by  a  period  of  alternate  neu- 
trality, during  which  the  plate  will  either 
develop  clear  or  opaque  all  over. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Intended  to  reverse  ;  imply- 
ing reversal. 

"  After  his  death  the-  were  reverial  letters  found 
among  his  papers."— Burnet :  Own  Time  ;  Char  lei  II. 

rS-verse',   v.t.  &  i.     [O.   Fr.  reverser;   Fr. 
renverser.]    [REVERSE,  o.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn  or  point  in  a  direction  or  position 
opposite  or  contrary  to  the  original  direction 
or  position. 

2.  To  turn  upside  down. 

"  A  pyramid  reverted  may  stand  upon  his  point.  If 
balanced  by  admirable  skill."— Temple:  Mucellaniei. 

*  3.  To  turn  away  or  back. 

*  4.  To  overthrow,  to  subvert,  to  overturn. 

"  These  now  controul  a  wretched  people's  fate. 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverie  the  state." 
Pope.    (Todd.\ 

5.  To  alter  to  the  opposite ;  to  make  quite 
the  contrary. 

*6.  To  revoke,  to  make  void,  to  annul,  to 
repeal. 

"  Is  Clarence  dead?  the  order  was  reverted." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  IL  L 

*  7.  To  cause  to  return  or  depart ;  to  re- 
move, to  recall. 

"  And  that  old  dame  said  many  an  Idle  verse. 
Out  of  her  daughter's  hart  fond  fancies  to  reverie.' 
Spemer .   P.  Q.,  III.  1L  4*. 

*  8.  To  bring  back ;  to  recall. 

"  Well  knowing  true  all  he  did  rehearse. 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverte 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes." 

Speruer.    (Todd.) 

II.  Mach. :  To  cause  to  revolve  in  the  con- 
trary direction  ;  to  change  the  motion  of,  as 
the  crank  of  an  engine. 


*  B.  Intransitivt : 

L  To  turn  over,  to  fall  over. 

"  This  bocber  .  .  .  g»ue  the  knight  suche  a  stroke 
betweiie  the  necke  and  the  shulders.  that  he  reverted 
forwards  heedlyng  to  the  necke  of  his  han*."—Ber- 
nert :  Froiuart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  L.  ch.  oclxu. 

2.  To  return,  to  come  back. 

"  Or  doen  they  only  sleepe,  and  shall  again  reverie.' 
Spemer:  /V-.  III.  IT.  L 

re-verse',  *  re-vers,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  r'evtrt, 
from  Lat.  reverses,  pa.  par.  of  reverto  =  to 
turn  back  or  backward,  to  revert  (q.v.).} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Turned  backward  ;  opposite  ;  having  a 
contrary  or  opposite  direction  ;  contrary. 

"  A  vice  revert  unto  this."  Oover :  C.  A.,L  117. 

*  2.  Overturned,  upset. 

"  He  found  the  sea  dluerse. 
With  many  a  wiudle  storme  reverie." 

Oover:  C.  A.,  Tt 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  presented  when  anything, 
as  a  sword,  lance,  spear,  &c.,  is  reversed  or 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  natural  direction. 
•  2.  That  which  is  directly  opposite  or  con- 
trary ;  the  contrary,  the  opposite. 

"  Expressing  the  very  reverie  of  that  which  they 
seem  to  affirm."— Hartley :  Sermoni,  vol  iii..  ser.  SL 

3.  The  second  or  back    surface :   as,    the 
reverse  of  a  leaf ;  specif.,  the  back  of  a  coin  or 
medal,  as  opposed  to  the  obverse  (q.v.). 

"  A  reverie  often  clears  up  the  passage  of  an  old 
poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle  a  reverie."— 
Addition  :  On  Hedall. 

4.  A  complete  change  or  alteration  of  affairs. 

(1)  In  a  good  sense. 

"  By  a  strange  reverie  of  things,  Justinian's  law, 
which  lor  many  ages  was  neglected,  does  now  obtain, 
and  the  Theodosiau  code  U  in  a  manner  antiquated.4 
— Raker. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense ;  a  change  for  the  worse ; 
a  misfortune. 

5.  A  cessation  or  interruption  of  success, 
prosperity,  or  favourable  progress. 

"  Her  love,  with  its  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  reverie*.* 
Longfellote :  Bvangeline,  ii.  4. 

6.  Specif. :  A  check,  a  defeat. 

"  Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  Dutch  reverte*."— 
Timei,  Nov.  10,  1875. 

*  7.  A  back-handed  stroke  ID  fencing. 

"Thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverte."—KhaJc*tp.: 
Merry  Wive,,  ii.  *. 

reverse-bearings, ».  pi 

Survey. :  The  bearing  of  a  course,  taken 
from  the  second  end  of  the  course,  looking 
backwards.  If  a  direct  bearing  is  N.  23*  B., 
the  reverse  bearing  will  be  8.  23"  W. 

reverse-curve,  re  versed  curve,  t. 

Rail.-eng. :  A  double  curve,  formed  of  two 
curves  lying  in  opposite  directions,  like  the 
letter  8. 

reverse-fire,  *. 

Mil.  :  Fire  on  the  enemy's  rear  by  troops  of 
the  army  the  front  of  which  the  enemy  is 
engaging. 

reverse-lever,  *. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  lever  or  handle  which  oper- 
ates the  valve-gear,  so  as  to  reverse  the  action 
of  the  steam. 

reverse-motion,  «. 

Music :  Movement  by  inversion  of  interval!. 

reverse-operation,  i. 

Math. :  An  operation  in  which  the  steps  are 
the  same  as  in  a  direct  operation,  but  taken 
in  a  contrary  order.  Thus,  division  is  the 
reverse  of  multiplication. 

reverse-shell,  s.    [REVERSXD-SHELL.) 

reverse-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  in  a  steam-boiler  open- 
ing inward  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
when  there  is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  boiler. 
A  vacuum-valve. 

r$-versed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [REVERSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Turned  in  a  reverse  direction  or  position; 
changed  to  the  contrary. 

"  His  shield  reverted  o'er  the  fallen  warrior  lie*. 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  zllL  Of. 

2.  Made  or  declared  void ;  annulled,  revoked, 
upset,  as  a  judgment,  decree,  Ac. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


reversedly— revestiary 
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U.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  en  irregular  corolla) :    Having  the 
upper  lip  larger  and  more  expanded  than  the 
lower  one. 

(2)  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  what  is  normally  the 
lower  side  uppermost. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  coat  of  arms  or  es- 
cutcheon  turned    upside   down    by  way  of 
ignominy,    as    in  ,  . 

the  case  of  a  trai- 
tor. 

reversed 
arch,  s.    An  in- 
verted arch. 

reversed- 

ourve,  s.     [liE- 

VEKSE-CURVE.] 

reversed-          REVERSED-OGEE. 
Ogee,  s. 

Arch. :  The  Cyma  reversa.    [CYMA,  U  (2).] 

reversed-shelL  *.  • 

Zool.  :  A  univalve  shell  in  which  the  spire 
turns  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  normal 
one,  i.e.  turns  from  right  to  left.  Example, 
Physa,  Clausiiia,  &c.  Opposed  to  Dextral- 
shell  (q.v.).  Used  also  of  a  normally  siuis- 
tral  shell  which  has  become  dextral. 

re  versed -strata,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  Strata  so  overturned  that  the  older 
lie  above  the  newer  beds. 

•  rS-vers'-ed-ly,  ndv.    [Eng.  reversed;  -ly.] 
In  a  leversed  manner. 

"Intermixed  reveriedly  with  them."— Lowth  :  Hfe 
Of  Wykeham,  ^  9. 

•rS- verse' -less,  a.     [Eng.  reverse;   -less.] 
Not  to  be  reversed  ;  irreversible. 

"  Throws  her  pale  edicts  in  reveneteu  doom." 

Reward:  Sonnet. 

rS-verse'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  reverse ;  -ly.]    In  a 
reverse  manner. 

"  A  more  ready  transition  from  the  substantival 
to  the  adjectival  fuuctiou.  and  revertety."—£arlt: 
Philology,  {  ISO. 

rS-vers'-er,  ».  [Eng.  reverse) ;  -er.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  reverses. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law :  A  reversioner. 

2.  Scois  Law :  A  mortgager  of  land. 

rS-vers'-X-ble,  a.     [Fr.]    Capable  of  being 
reversed. 

"  The  judement  .  .  .  was  at  common  law  reverrible 
by  writ  of  error."— Sale:  Pleat  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xxvi. 

reversible-lock,  s.  A  lock  which  may 
be  applied  to  a  door  hinged  to  the  jamb  of 
either  side,  or  opening  inward  or  outward. 

reversible  mouth-bit, «. 

Manige  :  A  bit  having  a  rule  joint.  In  one 
position  it  works  the  same  as  the  Pelham, 
while,  if  reversed,  it  becomes  a  stiff-mouth  bit 

reversible-plough,  s. 

Agric. :  A  plough  whose  cutting  apparatus 
Is  capable  of  being  reversed,  to  throw  the 
furrow  slice  in  either  direction,  as  required. 

rS-vers'-i-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  reversible);  -ly.] 
In  a  reversible  manner. 

rS-vers'-Ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &*.    [REVERSE,*.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Engraving  :  Obliterating  engraved  lines  by 
means  of  blows  of  a  bare  hammer  on  the,  en- 
graved plate,  whoso  back  rests  on  sheet-lead. 
The  reaction  of  the  lead  causes  it  to  rise  in 
ridges  corresponding  to  the  engraved  lines, 
and  to  drive  tne  thin  plate  before  it,  filling  up 
the  cuts  in  the  face,  and  making  a  correspond- 
ing concavity  in  the  back. 

reversing  countershaft,  s. 

Mach. :  A  shaft  which  may  be  rotated  either 
way  for  changing  the  direction  of  motion  in 
the  machine  driven  by  it 

reversing  gear,  s. 

Steam:  The  apparatus  for  reversing  the 
motion  of  a  marine  or  locomotive  engine,  by 
changing  the  time  of  action  of  the  slide-valve, 
the  eccentric  being  in  advance  of  the  crank 
for  the  forward  motion  will,  if  turned  to  an 
equal  distance  behind  the  crank,  produce  a 
backward  motion. 


reversing-handle,  *.    A  reverse  lerer. 

reversing  motion,  ».  An  appliance  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  changed 
from  the  direct  to  the  reverse,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ciank  which  is  caused  to  turn  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  its  former  motion,  or  the 
driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive  to  rotate  back- 
ward ly. 

re-ver'-sion,  *  re-ver-ci-on, ».  [Fr.  rever- 
sion, from  Lat.  reversionem,  accus.  of  reversio 
=  a  turning  back,  from  reversus,  pa.  par.  of 
reverto  =  to  revert  (q.v.) ;  Sp  reversion.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  returning  ;  return. 

"  After  his  reversion  home,  was  spoiled  also  of  all 
that  he  brought,  with  him."— fox:  Actet,  p.  152. 

*  2.  A  returning  to  a  former  state  or  con- 
dition. 

"  M'Tesa's  renunciation  and  revcrtion  .  .  .  were 
simply  due  to  a  uouiusioiiof  uiind."— JMily  Tflrgrui/a, 
Jan.  «,  i»3«. 

3.  A  right  or  hope  to  future  possession  or 
enjoyment ;  right  of  succession  ;  succession. 

"  And  so  there  the  revercion  of  the  couu tie  of  Bluyes 
after  Ins  diswase  was  sokle  fur  tbe  nuiuiue  of  two  hun- 
dred tbousande  frankes."— Berneri  :  Froiuart ;  Crony- 
cle,  vol.  li.,  cb,  clxxxii. 

*  4.  That   which    reverts,    returns,    or   is 
brought  back  ;  a  remainder. 

"  The  Apostles  by  the  Lord's  commandement  ga- 
thered together  the  rexrtlon,  and  therewyth  fylled 
twelue  baskettes."—  Vital:  Mark*  vi. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Annuities:  A  reversionary  or  deferred 
annuity  (q.v.). 

2.  Biol. :  The  tendency  of  an  animal  or  a 
plant  to  revert  to  long-lost  characters.    Dar- 
win (Orig.  of  Species,  ch.  i.)  contends  that  it  is 
by  no  means  so  potent  as  is  generally  believed. 
It  is  easy  to  breed  cart  or  race-horses,  long 
and  short-horned  cattle,  and  esculent  vege- 
tables without  their  reverting  to  the  characters 
of  the   aboriginal   stock.    He  also  believes 
(ch.  v.)  that  reversionary  and  analogous  cha- 
racters can  be  easily   confounded.    In   the 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i. ,  ch.  ii.,  he  gives  more 
prominence  to  reversion,  showing  that  seven 
abnormal  variations  of  muscles  in   man   re- 
semble the  typical  ones  in  apes,  and  dark- 
coloured  stripes  suddenly  reappear  on  the  legs 
and  shoulders  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules, 
derived,  he  believes,  from  a  striped  ancestor 
hundreds,  if  not  even  thousands,  of  genera- 
tions ago.     [BLACK-SHEEP.] 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Eng. :  The  returning  of  an  estate  to  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs  after  a  particular  estate  is 
ended.     An  estate  in  reversion  is  the  residue 
of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence 
in  possession  after  the  determination  of  some 
particular  estate  granted  out  by  him.     The 
term  is  sometimes  improperly  extended  to  any 
future  estate  in  reversion  or  remainder. 

(2)  Scots  Law  :  A  right  of  redeeming  landed 
property,  which  has  been  either  mortgaged  or 
adjudicated  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
In  the  former  case,  the  reversion  is  called 
conventional,  in  the  latter,  leyal. 

1  Reversion  of  series : 

Math. :  When  one  quantity  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  another,  by  means  of  a  series,  the 
operation  of  finding  the  value  of  the  second 
in  terms  of  the  first,  by  means  of  a  series,  is 
called  the  reversion  of  the  series. 

rS-veV-sion-a-ry, a.  [Eng.  reversion;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  reversion  ;  enjoy- 
able by  reversion  or  after  the  determination 
of  a  particular  estate. 

"  Quitting  the  king  of  his  promised  reversionary 
officers.'—  Wotton:  Gemaiiu.  p.  28. 

reversionary-annuity,  s.   [ANNUITY.] 

reversionary-lease, «. 

Law :  A  lease  to  take  effect  in  the  future,  as, 
for  instance,  at  the  expiry  of  another  lease. 

rS-ver'-sion-er,  ».  [Eng.  reversion,;  -er.] 
One  who  holds  a  reversion  ;  one  who  is  en- 
titled to  lands  or  tenements  after  the  deter- 
mination of  a  particular  estate  ;  hence,  gener- 
ally, a  person  entitled  to  any  future  estate  in 
real  or  personal  property. 

"  Numerous  heirs  at  law,  rererrionen,  and  credi- 
tors."— Macaulay  :  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  i  vi. 

*  re-ver-sis,  ».   [REVERSE.]  A  game  at  cards. 

rS-vert',  *  re-verte,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  n- 
vertir,  from  Lat.  reverto,  from  re-  =•  back, 
again,  and  verto  =  to  turn.] 


•A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  direct  back  ;  to  reverse  ;  to 
turn  to  the  contrary.    (Mickle:  Lusiad,  ix.) 

2.  To  drive  or  turn  back  ;  to  repeL    (Than- 
ton.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  go  or  come  back  to  a  former  posi- 
tion ;  to  return. 

"  If  the!  woulde  sende  an  armye  into  Gascoyne,  th« 
Oascoynes  woulde  reverie  and  turne  agalne  to  the 
Englishe  part."—  Sail  :  Henry  VI.  (an.  13). 

2.  To  return  or  go  back  to  a  former  state 
or  condition. 

"  All  things  reverted  to  their  primitive  order."— 
Waterland  :  Worta,  viii.  <&». 

3.  To  return  or  recur  to  a  former  subject  or 
object,  or  to  something  spoken  of  before  :  as, 
To  revert  to  a  matter  or  point. 

IL  Law  :  To  return  to  the  possession  of  the 
donor,  or  former  proprietor. 

*  re-verf  ,  ».    [REVERT,  v  .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
verts. 

"  An  active  promoter  in  making  tbe  East  Saxons 
converts,  or  rather  retKrtt.  to  the  faith."—  Fuller. 

2.  Music  :  Return,  recurrence,  antistrophe. 

"  Hath  not  muslck  her  figures  the  same  with  rht- 
torick?  what  is  a  revert  but  her  autiitroplie!"—  • 
Peacham  :  On  Hutu*. 

rS-verf  -ant,  a.    [REVERT,  v.} 
Her.  :  Bent  and  rebent. 

rS-vert'-e'd,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [REVERT,  ».] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Reversed  ;  turned  back. 

"  With  wild  despair's  reverted 
eye." 

Scott  :  The  Chair,  xllx. 

2.  Her.  :  Flexed  and  re- 
flexed,  or  bent  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  8  ;  reveitant. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  a  bending  in  the 
manner  of  the  chevron. 
The  chain  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  reverted.  REVEKTED. 

•rS-vert'-ent,  *.    [Lat 
revertens,  pr.  par.  of  reverto  =  to  revert  (q.  v.).  J 
Pharm.  :  A  medicine  intended  to  restore 
the  natural  order  of  the  inverted  irritative 
motion  in  the  system.    (Erasmus  Darwin.) 

rS-vert'-er,  *.    [Eng.  revert;  -tr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
verts. 

2.  Law:  Reversion. 

•rS-vert'-i-ble,  a.      [Eng.  revert;  -tolt.} 
Capable  of  being  reverted  or  returned. 

rS-vert'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVERT,  ?.] 

reverting-draft,  s.  In  steam-boilers, 
when  the  current  of  hot  air  and  smoke  returns 
backward  on  a  course  parallel  to  its  former 
one. 

*  r6-verf  -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  revert  ;  -it*.]    Tend- 
ing to  revert  ;  changing  to  an  opposite  course  ; 
reversing,  retiring. 

"  The  tide,  revertive.  nnattracted,  leave* 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  »iuids  behind." 

Thornton  :  Memory  of  Sir  I.  Ifewton. 

*  r8-verf  -Ive-ly,  adv.    (Eng.  revertive  ;  -iy.J 
In  a  revertive  manner  ;  by  way  of  reversion. 


•  reV-er-y.  «.    [ 

re-vSst,  v.t.  ki.  (O.  Fr.  revestir  (Fr.  +evfter), 
from  Low  Lat  revestio,  from  Lat  re-  =  agniu, 
and  vestio  =  to  clothe.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  clothe  again  ;  to  clothe,  to  robe. 

"  Whan  the  preest  is  revetted  to  muse."—  Fabyt*  I 
CVv»i(/«.  vol.  i..  ch.  cuxxL 

2.  To  reinvest  ;  to  vest  again  with  possession 
or  power. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Law  :  To  take  effect  again  as  a  title  ;  to  re- 
turn or  revert  to  a  former  owner,  as  a  right  or 
title. 

•re-vgs-tf-a-ry,  "  re-vSs  -try.  •  re- 
ves-trie,  s.  [Fr.  revestiaire,  from  Low  Lat 
revestiarium,  from  revestio  =  to  revest  (q.v.).] 
The  room  or  place  in  a  church,  temple,  Ac,, 
where  the  dresses  or  robes  are  deposited  ;  ft 
vestry  (q.v.). 

"  They  went  to  the  rewjrry,  and  opened  the  enaltoM,* 
—foxe:  Act*,  tc..  p.  1,7.*. 


b6y;  pout,  Jo^v-l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e$ist.   ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioum,  -sioua  =  •hue.   -ble,  -die,  & c.  =  bel,  deL 
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revestry— revised 


*  re-vSs'-try,  ».     [REVESTIART.] 

*  rS-ves'-ture,  s.    [REVEST.]    Vesture,  cloth. 

"  Theaultars  .  .  .  were  hanged  with  riche  reveiture 
at  clothe  of  gold. "-Jaw.  Henri/  Ylll.  (an.  12). 

•re-vet;  v.t.     [Fr.  revetir  =  to  revest  (q.v.).] 
Fort.  £  Civil  Eng.  :  To  face,  as  an  embank- 
ment, with  mason-work  or  other  material. 

re-vet'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  revetement,  from  rt- 
vitir  =  to  revest  (q.v.).] 

1.  Fort. :  A  facing  to  a  wall  or  bauk,  as  of  a 

scarp  or  parapet. 

The  material   de- 
pends   upon     the 

character  of  the 
work.  In  perma- 
nent works  it  ia 
usually  of  ma- 
sonry ;  in  field 
works  it  may  be 
of  sods,  gabions, 
timber,  hurdles, 
nils,  or  stones. 
The  illustration 
shows  a  portion  REVETMENT. 

of  a  parapet  of  a 
gun  battery  revetted  with  fascines. 

2.  Civ.  Eng. :  A.  retaining  or  breast  wall  at 
the  foot  or  on  the  face  of  a  slope. 

*  re-vi'-brate,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  vibrate 
(q.v.).]    To  vibrate  oack  or  in  return. 

*  re-vi-bra'-tion,  s.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vibration  (q.v.).]     The  act  or  state  of  vibrating 
back  or  in  return. 

* re-vict',  v.t.  [Lat.  re-  —  again,  and  victiis,  pa. 
par.  of  vinco  =  to  conquer.]  To  reconquer,  to 
reobtain. 

"  Until  by  common  l»w  they  could  .  .  .  be  revicted." 
—Up.  Sail:  Autobiography,  p.  27. 

*  re-vie'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  vivo, 
sup.  victum = to  live.  ]  A  return  to  life ;  revival. 

"  Do  we  live  to  see  a  reviction  of  the  old  Sadducism, 
«o  long  since  dead  and  forgotten  ?  "— Bp.  Hall :  Mytter* 
t/  Qodtineu,  |  9. 

rS-vict'-ual  (c  silent),  *  re-vlt-allle,  *  re- 

Vlt-ayle,"  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  victual 
(q.v.>J  To  victual  again  or  anew  ;  to  stock 
with  provisions  again. 

"  Some  that  are  comynge  to  reritayle  the  castalle." 
—Berneri :  Froiuart ;  Cronyde,  bk.  1.,  ch.  ccxli. 

*  re-vie',  *  re-vy",  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  vie  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  vie  with  again  ;  to  rival 
in  return. 

2.  Cards :  To  meet  your  opponent  when  he 
vies  or  backs  a  certain  card  at  a  certain  sum, 
by  backing  your  own  at  a  higher. 

"  Here'i  a  trick  vied  and  retried."— Ben  Jonton  : 
ftery  Man  in  Bit  Humour,  IT.  L 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Card* :  To  return  the  challenge  of  a  wager 
at  cards. 

2.  To  make  a  retort. 

"  Nay.  Mr.  Sidney,  we  most  not  hare  Tying  and  rt- 
ffing,  I  aaked  you  before  what  you  had  to  Ky."— State 
Trial* ;  Algernon  Sidney. 

rS-vlew',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  view, 
v.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  see  again. 

"  I  ihall  review  SIcilla." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter"*  Tale,  tr.  4. 

2.  To  look  back  on. 

"The  plants  which,  when  he  went,  were  growing  zreene 
HeUine  their  former  liu'ries  to  be  >eene, 

•  Of  the  Prince' t  Rtturne. 

*  3.  To  look  carefully  all  over. 

"  After  he  had  rrviemd  it  [the  parlour]  a  little  while, 
the  Interpreter  called  furamau  to  sweep."— banyan  : 
Pttgrim't  Progreu,  pt  L 

4.  To  go  over  and  examine  again  critically, 
In  order  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  ; 
to  revise. 

"  Segrais  says,  that  the  .£neis  in  an  Imperfect  work, 
and  th»t  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  review- 
fcWit.-— Drydrn:  Virgil;  jgneld.  (Dedie) 

5.  To  write  a  review  or  critical  notice  of ; 
to  notice  critically  with  a  view  to  point  out 
the  excellences  or  defects  in. 

11  Kevirviny  •  Britton'i  Cathedral* '  about  three year» 
ago,  I  t.uched  uj-,n  the  likelihood  of  >uch  mischief  as 
tnia,"— Southey :  Uttert.  IT.  1». 

6.  To  make  a  formal  or  official  examination 
or  inspection  of ;  to  inspect. 


*  7.  To  retrace  ;  to  go  over  again. 

"  Shall  I  the  long  laborious  scene  revim, 
And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew?" 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Vtlyuey  lit  117. 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  consider  or  examine  again  ;  to  revise, 
to  reconsider  :  as,  To  review  a  judgment. 

2.  To  reexamine,  to  retax :  as,  To  review  a 
bill  of  costs. 

IL  intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  look  back.    (Denham.) 

2.  To  write  reviews  ;  to  be  a  reviewer  :  as, 
He  reviews  for  the  Times. 

re- view .  s.  [Fr.  revue  =  a  review,  an  ex- 
aniinatio'n.)  [REVIEW,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  second  or  repeated  examination  ;  a  re- 
Burvey ;  a  reexamination  ;  a  retrospective 
survey. 

"  We  make  a  general  renew  of  the  whole  work,  and 
a  general  review  of  nature :  that,  by  comjiaring  them, 
their  full  correspondency  may  appear."— Burnet ; 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*  2.  A  revision,  a  reexamination  with  a  view 
to  amendment  or  revision. 

3.  A  critical  notice  or  examination  of  a  new 
publication ;  a  criticism,  a  critique. 

"Writing  history  with  as  little  method  or  regard  to 
proportion  as  if  they  were  writing  reviews."— Soutney  : 
Letteri,  iT.  220. 

4.  A  name  given  to  certain  periodical  publi- 
cations   containing  a    collection    of   critical 
essays  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  literary, 
scientific,  political,  moral,  or  theological,  to- 
gether with  critical  examinations  of  new  pub- 
lications :  as,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

"  Pick  up  their  little  knowledge  from  rrviem." 

Churchill :  The  Author. 

IT  The  first  review  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Journal  des  Scavans,  first  published  in  Paris 
in  1665;  the  first  British  one  was  the  Monthly 
Review  which  began  in  174!) ;  the  great  Whig 
organ,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  commenced  in 
1802,  and  in  1809  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
mouthpiece  of  Conservatism.  The  earliest 
review  in  the  United  States  was  the  North 
American  Review  (1815)  which  is  still  published, 
but  no  longer  as  a  book  review,  it  dealing  now 
with  critical  articles  on  general  subjects,  after 
the  manner  of  the  more  recent  Fortnightly,  Con- 
temporary, and  Kinteenth  Century  of  England, 
and  Forum  and  Arena  of  the  United  States. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Law :  The  revision  of  any  interlocutor, 
decree,  or  sentence,  against  which  a  person 
has  reclaimed  or  appealed ;  the  power  which 
a  superior  court  has  of  reviewing  the  judg- 
ment of  an  inferior  court. 

2.  Mil.  <t  Nav. :  The  official  inspection  of 
military  or  naval  forces  by  a  high  officer,  or 
by  a  distinguished  personage  :  generally  ac- 
companied with  manoeuvres  or  evolutions. 

3.  Scholastic :  A  general  examination  in  the 
work  of  the  past  month. 

»(1)  Bill  of  review: 

Law :  A  bill  filed  to  reverse  or  alter  a  decree 
in  Chancery,  if  some  error  in  law  appears  in 
the  body  of  the  decree,  or  if  new  evidence  has 
been  discovered  after  the  decree  was  made. 

*  (2)  Commission  of  review  : 

Law :  A  commission  granted  by  the  sove- 
reign to  review  the  sentence  of  the  extinct 
court  of  delegates. 

*  (3)  Court  of  review : 

Law:  The  Appeal  court  from  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Bankruptcy,  established  by  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  56,  and  abolished  by  10  &  11  Viet, 
c.  102,  &c. 

•  rS-view'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.   review ;   -able.] 
Capable  of  being  reviewed  ;  fit  to  be  reviewed. 

•  re-view'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  review; 
-age.]    The  act  or  work  of  reviewing. 

"  Whatever  you  order  down  to  me  in  the  way  of 
rerietoaye."—  W.  Taylor:  ilemoiri,  ii.  214. 

*r5-vieW-al,  «.  [Fng.  review;  -aL]  A  re- 
view or  critical  notice  of  a  book  ;  a  critique. 

"  I  have  written  a  revieml  of  '  Lord  Howe's  Life.'  " 
— Southry  .'  Leltm,  iv.  Mi. 

re-Vie  W-er,  ».    [Eng.  review;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  reviews  or  examines ;  an  ex- 
aminer. 

2.  One  who  writes  reviews ;  a  writer  in  a 
review. 

"  Who  (hall  dispute  what  the  rrritwrri  say?" 

Churchill :  The  Apology. 


*  re-vlg'-dr-ate,  a.     [Low  Lat.  revigoratvt, 
pa.  par.  of  revigoro  :  Lat  re-  =  again,  and  vigor 
—  vigour  (q.v.).]    Endowed  with  fresh  vigour; 
reiuvigorated. 

"  The  fire,  which  seem'd  extinct, 
Hath  risen  retngorate."  SovtiUf. 

*  re-vig'-or-ate,  v.t.    [REVIOORATE,  a.)    To 
give  fresh  vigour  to  ;  to  reinvigorate. 

re-Vile',  v.t.  [Fr.  re-  =  again,  and  O.  Fr.  aviler 
(Fr.  avilir)  =  to  make  vile  or  cheap  ;  vil  (Lat. 
vilis)  =  cheap,  vile  (q.v.).]  To  reproach,  to 
abuse,  to  address  with  opprobrious  or  scan* 
dalous  language  ;  to  vilify. 

*  re-vile',  «.   [REVILE,  v.]  The  act  of  reviling; 
abuse  ;  contumely  ;  scandalous  or  contemptu- 
ous language. 

"  Render  them  not  revilin..-  for  revile." 
Banyan  :  PUgrim't  Progrett,  pt.  ii.    (Introd.) 

*  re-vile'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  revile  ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  reviling  ;  abuse,  contumely. 

"  Scorns,  and  rrvilement*.  that  bold  and  profan* 
wretches  have  cast  upon  him.'  —M  ore  :  Mattery  of 
Godlineu,  p.  217. 

re-Vll'-er,  *.  [Eng.  revil(e);  -er.]  One  who 
reviles  or  abuses  another  ;  one  who  use* 
abusive  or  scandalous  language. 

"  Nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
revUeri,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."—  1  Cor.  Ti.  10. 

re-vil'-ing,  pr.  -par.  or  a.    [REVILE,  oj 

*  re-viT-Ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   reviling  :    -Zy.J 
In  a  reviling  manner  ;  with  abusive  or  scan- 
dalous language. 

"  The  love  I  bear  to  the  civility  of  expression  will 
not  suffer  me  to  be  revilingly  broad."—  Maine. 

*  re-vin9e',    v.t.      [Lat.   revinco.]      To   over 
come,  to  refute  ;  to  disprove,  to  prove  wrong. 

"  When  he  should  see  his  errour  by  manifest  and 
sound  testimonies  of  scriptures  revinced."  —  Fox  : 
Acttl,  p.  775. 

*  re-vln'-dl-cate,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vindicate  (q.v.).]    To  vindicate  again,  to  r» 
claim. 

*re-vi-r&B'-9en9e,  *.  [Lat.  retirement, 
pr.  par.  of  reviresco  =  to  grow  green  again  ; 
viresco  =  to  grow  green,  from  vireo  —  to  be 
green.]  A  revival  of  strength  or  youth. 

"A  serpent  represented  the  divine  nature  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  vigour  and  spirit,  its  long  age  and 
reviretcence.  —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv., 
14. 

*  re'-vis'-al,  ».    [Eng.  revise);  -dL]    The  act 
of  revising  ;  a  revision. 

"  The  application  for  a  revital  of  the  laid  treaty."-* 
Dotty  Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  1884. 

re-vise',  v.t.  [Fr.  reviser,  from  Lat.  rwi*o  = 
to  look  back  on,  to  revisit  :  re-  =  again,  and 
viso  =  to  survey  ;  8p.  revisar.] 

1.  To  examine  or  review  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  and  correcting  errors,  making  addi- 
tions or  amendments,  &c.  ;  to  look  over  care- 
fully for  correction. 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  requested  a  sight  of  It.  and 
made  an  offer  of  illustrating  it  by  a  series  of  his  own 
notes.  This  prompted  me  to  reviie  it  with  all  possibl* 
accuracy."—  Maion  :  Transition  of  Du  Frrinoy.  (Pref  ) 

2.  To  review,  alter,  and  amend. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Prussia* 
Government  to  rente  an  agreement."—  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept  11,  1885. 

rS-vije',  *.    [REVISE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  revising  ;  a  re* 
vision  ;  a  reexamination  and  correction. 

2.  Print.  :  A  second  proof  ;  a  sheet  taken, 
after  the  first  correction,  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  the  first  proof,  with  a  view  to  see  if 
the  corrections  marked  on  the  latter  havt 
actually  been  made. 

"  Sending  them  sheet  by  sheet  when  printed,  and 
surveying  the  revitet."—  Felt  :  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  M. 


',  pa.  par.  or  o.    [REVISE,  v.] 
Revised  Version,  ». 

Bible  :  A  revised  edition  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible.  The  resolution  to 
undertake  it  was  come  to  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  Feb.  and  May,  1870,  and  vari- 
ous mcnil  UTS  were  nominated  to  carry  out  the 
work.  Cooperation  was  sought  from  scholars 
in  other  churches,  and  from  an  American 
committee.  A  better  text  was  constructed, 
manuscripts  being  used  which  had  been  dis- 
covered since  the  Authorized  Version  had 
been  made.  Revision,  not  retranslation,  wa» 
aimed  at,  as  few  alterations  as  possible  being 
introduced,  and  these  only  if  adopted  by  tha 


fete,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  won  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  lew  =  a. 
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votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  translators.  It 
follows  that  a  new  remit- ring  might  commend 
Jtself  to  the  majority  of  them,  and  yet  be  re- 
legated to  the  margin,  while  that  which  had 
only  a  minority  of  votes  was  left  in  the  text. 
The  headings  of  chapters  and  pages,  para- 
graphs, italics,  and  punctuation  were  to  be 
revised,  and  finally  the  headings  were  omitted. 
Poetry  was  printed  in  lines,  showing  the 
rhythm.  The  New  Testament  was  published 
in  May,  1881,  the  Old  in  May,  1885.  Each 
had  ah  immediate  and  large  sale,  but  the 
Authorized  Version  still  holds  its  place  ui 
most  churches  and  chapels. 

rS-vis'-er,  s.  [Eng.  revise);  -er.]  One  who 
revises  or  reexamines  for  correction. 

"  The  remtm  of  this  version,  seemingly  aware  of 
this  impropriety,  have  put  into  the  margin,  Tlien 
began,  »x."~PMdngtan :  llemarla  on  Scripture,  p.  188. 

1  Committee  of  Revisers:  [REVISED  VERSION]. 
re'-vis'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVISE,  v.] 

revising-barrister,  s.  A  barrister  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  list  of  voters  for  county 
and  borough  members  of  parliament  Courts 
of  revision  are  held  by  them  in  the  several 
districts  in  the  autumn  of  each  year. 

re-vl-sion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  reviser  =  to  re- 
vise (q.v.).j 

L  The  act  of  revising ;  a  reexamination  or 
careful  going  over  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing or  amending ;  revisal. 

"  I  am  persuaded  tbat  the  stops  have  been  mis- 
placed iu  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  the  Jewish 
critics,  upon  the  last  revition  of  the  text."— Hartley : 
Sennoni,  vol.  I.,  ser.  8. 

2.  That  which  is  revised  ;  a  revised  version. 

re-vi  f ion  al,  re-vl'-slon-ar-jf,  o.  [Eng. 
revision  ;  -al,  -ary.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
revision ;  revisory. 

re-vi'-sion-Ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  revision;  -ist.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  advocate  of  the  revision 
or  amendment  of  anything ;  specif.,  one  of  a 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  who  desire  to 
alter   the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,   in   an 
ultra-Protestant  direction,  by  the  omission  or 
alteration  of  all  its  Catholic  elements. 

B.  As  adj. :  Advocating  or  supporting  re- 
Yision. 

"The  same  popular  voice  should,  a  few  months 
later,  return  a  'Natioualrath,'  two-thirds  of  which 
are  pledged  to  the  revuionitt  cause."— liritith  Qiutr- 
terly  Reviev.  vol.  IviL,  p.  341  (1873). 

rS-vIs  -It,  *  re  Vis-yt,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  visit,  v.  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  visit  again  ;  to  come  to  visit  or  see 
again. 

"Tell  what  were  the  mutual  feelings  when  first  you 
revisited  your  families  and  friends."— Up.  Hartley: 
Bermont,  vol.  Ui.,  ser.  S». 

*  2.  To  review,  to  revise,  to  examine. 

"  Also  they  aaye  tbat  ye  bnue  not  dllygently  re- 
vityted  nor  ouersene  the  letters  pat«ntes,  giueu.  ac- 
corded, iworue  and  sealed  by  Kyng  Johau."— Bernert  : 
fmiuart ;  Citron.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ccxxiL 

•  re"-vis-i-ta'-tion,  *.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
visitation  (q.v.).]    A  second  or  repeated  visit. 

•  rS-vi-s6r-&  a.    [Eng.  revise) i;  -ory.]    Hav- 
ing the  power  to  revise ;  revising,  making 
revision. 

•  re-vi'-tal-iie,    v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vitalize  (q.v.).]      To  restore  vitality  or  the 
vital  principle  to  ;  to  inform  again  with  life  ; 
to  revivify,  to  reanimate,  to  revive. 

"  A  new  departure  of  this  sort  would  simply  re- 
vitalize  our  now  flagging  iron  industries."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept  ».  188&. 

rS-viv'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  r«ni?(e);  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  revived. 

rfc-VlV-al,  *.    [Eng.  revise);  •«*•] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reviving  ;  the  state  of  being 
revived. 

2.  The  return  or  recovery  to  life  from  death, 
or  apparent  death. 

3.  The  return  or  recovery  from  a  state  of 
languor  or  depression  to  a  state  of  activity  : 
as,  the  revival  of  trade. 

4.  The  return  or  recovery  from  a  state  of 
obscurity,  neglect,  or  depression. 

"  Nor  will  the  mitral  of  Arianism  be  ever  looked 
upon  a*  one  of  those  exigence*  of  the  times  tbat  shall 
make  it  expedient  to  part  with  our  creed*."—  Water- 
land  :  Worla,  iv.  304. 

&  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


6.  A  restoration  or  renewal  of   validity, 
force,   or  effect  :    as,   the   revival  of  a  debt 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  &c. 

7.  The    reproduction,  as   of  a  play  at  a 
theatre,  after  a  lapse  of  time. 

IL  Comparittive  Religions : 

1.  Gen. :    Revivals   occur  in  all  religions. 
When   one   takes    place  a  large    number   of 
t*rsons  who  have  been  comparatively  dead  or 
indifferent  to  spiritual  considerations,  simul- 
taneously or  in  quick  succession  become  alive 
to    their    importance,   alter    spiritually   and 
morally,  and  act  with  exceeding  zeal  in  con- 
verting others  to  their  views.    A  Muhammadan 
revival  takes  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  strict 
doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  a  desire  to  propa- 
gate them  by  the  sword.  A  Christian  minority 
living  in  the  place  is  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred by  the  revivalists. 

2.  Christian  Revivals:  Pentecostal  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii.)  produced  a  revival 
within  the  infant  church,  followed  by  numerous 
conversions  from  outside.    Revivals,  though 
not  called  by  that  name,  occurred  at  intervals 
from  apostolic  times  till  the  Reformation,  the 
revivalists  being  sometimes  so  unsympatheti- 
cally  treated  that  they  left  the  Church  and 
formed  sects,  while  in  other  cases,  and  not- 
ably in  those  of  the  founders  of  the  monastic 
orders,  they  were  retained  and  acted  on  the 
Church  as  a  whole.     The  spiritual  impulse 
which  led  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  antag- 
onistic one  which  produced  or  attended  the 
rise  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  were  both  revi- 
valist.    It  is,   however,  to  sudden  increase 
of  spiritual  activity  within   the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  that 
the  term  revival  is  chiefly  confined.  There  were 
revivals  in  Scotland  at  Stewarton  (1625-:>0),  at 
Shotts  (1630),  and  at  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth 
(1742).    The  enterprise  of  the  Wesleys  and  of 
Whitefield  in  England  from  1738  onward  was 
thoroughly  revivalist.     There  were  revivals 
at  Northampton,  iu  Massachusetts,  in  1734, 
and  throughout  New  England  in  1740-1,  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  being  the  chief  in- 
strument in  their  production.    A  great  one 
arose  in  America  iu  1857,  after  the  financial 
crisis  of   that  year.     It   spread   in   1859  to 
Ulster,  and  in  1864  to  Scotland  and  to  parts 
of  England.     Since   then    various   revivals 
have  from  time  to  time  occurred,  and  nearly 
all  denominations  aim  at  their  production. 
The  means  adopted  are  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  meetings  continued  night  after  night, 
often  to  a  late  hour,  stirring  addresses,  chiefly 
from  revivalist  laymen,  and  after-meetings  to 
deal  with  those  impressed.    Ultimately,  it  is 
found   that  some  of  those  apparently  con- 
verted have  been  steadfast,  others  have  fallen 
back,  whilst  deadness  proportioned  to  the  pre- 
vious excitement  temporarily  prevails.   Some- 
times excitable  persons  at  revival  meetings 
utter  piercing  cries,  or  even  fall  prostrate. 
These  morbid  manifestations  are    now   dis- 
couraged, and  have  in  consequence  become 
more  rare. 

"  Revival*  have  become  necessary  to  the  advance  of 
Christianity,  simply  because  of  the  lucompeteucy  of 
the  ordinary  preaching  ;  and  the  moment  toe  revival* 
come,  the  preaching  changes,  or  it  changes  before  they 
come." — Scribner't  Magazine,  June,  1877,  jt.  254L 

If  (1)  Revival  Band:  A  religious  body  ap- 
pearing in  the  Registrar-general's  returns. 

(2)  Revival  of  Letters : 

Literature:  The  revival  of  literature  after 
the  apparent  death-blow  which  it  received 
when  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  North 
destroyed  the  civilized  Roman  empire.  It 
commenced  in  England  feebly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  and  became 
more  potent  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
subsequent  centuries. 

rS-vi'-val-Ism,  *.     [Eng.  revival ;  -ism.] 

Compar.  Religions:  The  spirit  prevailing 
during  a  religious  revival ;  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure used  to  promote  a  revival  (q.v.). 

ri-vl'-val-lst,  «.  &  o.    [Eng.  revival;  -ist.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  promotes  or  assists 
in  revivals  of  religion. 

"  '  S.  O.  O.'— as  we  understand— wants  the  Church  to 
establish  a  guerrilla  force  which  can  "get  at'  the 
classes  touched  by  the  Serivalatt  and  the  Salvation- 
ists."—^ Jamei'i  Gazette.  Jan.  4,  188S. 

B.  As  adj. :  Concerned  or  assisting  in  the 
promotion  of  revivals  of  religion. 

"  A  deputation,  headed  by  Mr.  Varley.  a  rerivalia 
preacher.  —Evening  standard.  Nov.  12,  1886. 

If  Registered  places  of  worship  stand  in  the 
name  of  Revivalists. 


re-Vive',  t>.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  revivre,  from  Lat.  r»v 
vivo  =  to  live  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  vivo  as 
to  live;  Sp.  revivir;  Port,  reviver;  Ital.  ri- 
vivere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  return  to  life  ;  to  recover  life  ;  to  be- 
come alive  again. 

"  The  soul  of  the  child  came  onto  him  again,  and 
he  revived."— 1  Kinyi  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  recover  new  life  or  vigour ;  to  be  re- 
animated after  depression. 

"  Must  with  renting  hope  refine." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  filet,  ri.  «. 

3.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  obscurity,  neg- 
lect, or  depression  ;  to  regain  vigour  or  force. 


IL  Law  :  To  make  one's  self  again  liable,  as 
for  a  debt  otherwise  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations,  or  for  a  condoned  matrimonial 
offence,  by  committing  another. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  life  again  ;  to  revivify. 

"  To  rente  the  dead."      Spenter  :  F.  <t.,  II.  Hi.  tt 

2.  To  raise  or  rouse  from  a  state  of  languor 
or  depression  ;  to  reanimate,  to  encourage,  to 
quicken. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  retire  us  again  :  that  thy  people 
may  rejoice  in  thee  ?  "—Ptalnu  Ixxxv.  6. 

3.  To  bring  again  into  action  after  a  lapse 
or  suspension  ;  to  renew  ;  to  bring  forward 
again. 

"  Those  gross  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
which  the  caprice  and  vanity  of  this  licentious  age 
have  revived  rather  tliau  produced.  "—  Up.  Hartley: 
Sermont,  vol.  in.,  ser.  30. 

4.  To  recall  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  ob- 
scurity :  as.  To  revive  a  branch  of  learning. 

5.  To  reproduce,  as  a  play  at  a  theatre,  after 
a  lapse. 

6.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  re- 
call ;  to  renew  the  pei-ception  of. 

"  The  memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  In  our 
minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  been 
laid  aside  out  of  sight."—  L"cke. 

1.  To  renew,  to  renovate,  as  clothes. 

*  r6-vive',  «.    [REVIVE,  v.]    Revival. 

"  The  Imagination  of  his  new  revive."—  Greene: 
Menaphon,  p.  60. 

*  re-vive'-mSnt,  «.      [Eng.   revive;  -ment.) 
The  act  of  reviving  ;  rsvivification. 

"  We  have  the  sacred  Scriptures,  our  blessed  Saviour, 
bis  apostles,  and  the  purer  primitive  times,  and  the 
late  Reformation,  or  refinement  rather,  all  on  our 
aide."—  Feltham  :  Lettert,  let  xvii. 

rS-viV-er,  *  re-viv-our,  s.  [Eng.  revise); 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  revives. 

"•Now,  Mr.  Tapley.'  said  Mark,  giving  himself  a 
tremendous  blow  in  the  chest  by  way  of  reviver,  '  just 
you  attend.'  '—iiickent  :  Martin  ChualeicU,  ch.  xviii. 

*  re-viV-i-fl-cate,  v.t.      [Lat.  revivificatns, 
pa.  par.  of  revivifico  :  re-  =  again,  and  rivifico 
=  to  make  alive  :  vivus  =  alive,  and  facia  =  to 
make.]    To  make  alive  again  ;  to  revive  ;  to 
recall  or  restore  to  life. 

*  re-vlv-i-fl-ca'-tlon,  ».     [REVIVIFICATE.] 
The    act  of  recalling   or  restoring   to   life; 
renewal  of  life  ;  revival  ;  the  state  of  being 
revivified. 

"  Like  the  Infusoria,  the  rotifer*  may  be  dried  up 
and  wafted  from  place  to  place,  awaiting  favourable 
conditions  for  revivijtcation."—  Scribner  i  Magazine, 
June,  1877,  p.  1<0. 

re-vIV-i-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  revivijter.]  To  restore 
or  recall  to  life  ;  to  revive,  to  reanimate,  to 
quicken. 

"  Tour  aim  should  be  rather  to  revirify  than  to 
destroy."—  UaUy  Chronicle,  Oct.  14,  1885. 

rS-viV-lng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVIVE.] 


-ing-ljf,  ail  v.    [Eng.  reviving  ;  -iy.]  In 
a  reviving  manner. 


*  re-vi-vis'-cen9e,  * 

«.  [Lat.  remviscens,  pr.  par.  of  revivisco  =  to 
come  to  life  again,  to  revive.]  [REVIVIFICATE.] 
The  state  of  reviving  ;  a  renewing  of  life  ;  a 
revival,  a  quickening. 

"  Neither  will  the  life  of  the  soul  alone  continuing 
amount  to  the  reviritcence  of  the  whole  man."—  Pear- 
son :  On  On  Creed,  art.  1 

*  re-vi-vls'-eent,  a.    [Lat  remviscens.]    Re- 
viving ;  coming  to  life  again  ;  having  a  ten- 
dency to  revive. 

rS-viV-or,  ».    [Eng.  revise);  -or.] 

Law  :  The  reviving  of  a  suit  which  is  abated 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  by  the 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  »*>««.    -cious,  -lions,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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marriage  of  a  female  plaintiff,  or  tor  some  other 
cause. 

"There  was  no  rule  authorizing  the  rtvivor  of  a 
divorce  suit  after  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife, 
and  the  only  authority  on  the  point,  the  case  of 
•  Grant  v.  UrauC  was  against  it.  what  was  revivorl 
It  *as  a  thing  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  writs  of  revivor  were  kucwn  at  common  law. 
But  rnivor  took  place  on  the  death  of  a  plaintiff  who 
was  Melting  to  enforce  some  right  which  on  his  death 
would  descend  to  and  vest  in  his  heir  or  his  personal 
representative,  when,  if  the  transmission  uf  interest 
bad  taken  place  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 
the  i<erson  to  wbuiu  it  was  transmitted  could  himself 
have  sued  in  respect  of  if— Ttmet.  March  2s,  1886. 

rS-vdc-a-biT-i-ty,  *.  [Eng.  revocable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  revocable ;  re- 
vocacleness. 

rS-voc'-a-ble,  •r$-v6k'-a-ble,  a.     [Fr. 

revoaoble,  from  Lat.  recocabilis,  trom  revoco  = 
to  revoke  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  revoked 
or  recalled  ;  tliat  may  be  revoked  or  recalled. 

"Though  the  grant  be  revocable."—  Waterland : 
Worlu,  i.  421. 

re-VOC'-a-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  revocable; 
•neas.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  revoc- 
able ;  revoeability. 

"  The  revurobltneu  of  conventual  vows  was  another 
topic."—  Victoria  Uagauiie,  .Nov..  1866,  p.  4. 

•  rd-VOC'-a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  revocable);  -ly.] 
lit  a  revocable  manner ;  so  as  to  admit  of  re- 
vocation. 

•  reV-6-cate,  v.t.    [Lat  revocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
revoco  =  to  revoke  (q.v.).]    To  recall ;  to  call 
back. 

"To  revocate  him  to  his  olde  estate."— Or  a/ton  : 
Benty  VI.  Ian.  31). 


[Fr.,  from  Lat.  revoca- 
tionem,  accus.  of  revocatio,  from  revocatus,  pa. 
par.  of  revoco  =  to  revoke  (q.v.);  Sp.  revoca- 
tion ;  ItaL  revocation*.] 

1.  The  act  of  recalling  or  calling  back;  recall. 

"  Don  Julian  apprehending  the  meaning,  got  letters 
of  revocation,  and  came  back  to  Spain.  —Huwcll : 
Lftterl.  bk.  i..  |  3.  let.  3i 

2.  The  state  of  being  recalled. 

"  Elalana's  king  commanded  Chenandra  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  received  advice  of  his  revocation." — 
Bo~cll :  Tucal  f'urat. 

3.  The  act  of  revoking  or  annulling :   the 
calling  back  or  revoking  of  a  thing  granted, 
or  the  making  void  of  some  deed  that  had 
effect  until  annulled  by  the  deed  of  revoca- 
tion ;  the  reversal  by  any  one  of  a  thing  done 
by  himself ;  repeal,  reversal. 

"  That  clause  expressly  reserved  to  the  government 
power  "f  r'-HK-ittinn.  alter  three  yeara'  notice."—  Ma- 
caula*  :  Hat.  Eng..  ch.  xxlii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  revoked,  annulled, 
rejiealed,  or  reversed. 

U  (1)  Revocation  of  a  will :  [WILL]. 

(2)  Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes :  [EDICT,  ^J. 

•  rS-voc'-a-tor-y,  *  re^oc-a-tor-ie,  a. 

[Lat.  revocatorius ;  Pr.  revocatoire.}  Tending 
to  a  revocation  ;  pertaining  to,  or  containing  a 
revocation ;  revoking. 

"  He  granted  writs  to  both  parties,  with  moratory 
letters.  —  World  <tf  Wondert,  p.  1ST  (1608). 

re-vol9e',  v.t.      [Pref.    re-,    and    Eng.  voice 

(q.v.).] 

L  To  refit  or  refurnish  with  a  voice ;  to 
refit,  as  an  organ-pipe,  so  as  to  restore  the 
proper  quality  of  tone. 

•  i  To  call  in  return  ;  to  repeat 

"  To  the  winds  the  waters  hoarsely  call. 
And  echo  tinck  again  rtvoieed  all." 

FUtelier  :  Chrittt  Triumph  an  Earth. 

rS-VOke',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  FT.  revocquer  (Fr.  re- 
voquer),  from  Lat.  revoco  =.  to  call  back  :  re- 
=  back,  and  voco  =  to  call.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•  L  To  call  back  ;  to  recall. 

"  Their  example  should  rtvoke  other  agalne  unto 
better  minda."— ri»a .  lialruct.  of  Chrittian  Woman, 
bk.  11..  ch.  viii 

•  2.  To  recall  to  the  mind ;  to  remember. 

{South.) 

3.  To  annul  by  recalling  or  taking  back ;  to 
make  void  ;  to  cancel,  to  repeal,  to  reverse. 

"  Rnolu  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  tls  Clifford." 

Shake*?.  :  I  Bmry  rl.,  U.  «. 

•  4.  To  check,  to  repress.    (Spenser.) 

•  5.  To  draw  back. 

"  Enforced  them  their  forward  footing  to  rmokt." 
Spautr :  F.  «..  IIL  xi.  H. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Cards :  To  renounce  or  neglect  to  follow 
•nit,  when  the  player  can  follow. 

"  The  player  who  revolted  has  to  pay  the  stand  hand 
the  value  of  five  tricks.'— fifid.  March  11.  18*6. 


re-voke',  s.    [REVOKE,  v.] 

Cards  :  The  act  of  revoking  or  neglecting  to 
follow  suit. 

"  But  if  a  player  Is  In  doubt  as  to  whether  he  has 
renounced  in  error.  he  Is  in  tune  to  save  a  r*eot«."— 
Pltid,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

*  rfi-VOke'-mSnt,  «.     [Eng.   revoke;   -ment.] 
The  act  of  revoking  ;  revocation,   reversal, 
repeal. 

"  Hint,  through  our  intercession,  this  raoktment 
And  pardon  cornea.  '      Shalatp.  :  Henry  ¥111.,  i.  I 

re-vdk'-er,  «.  [Eng.  revok(e\  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  revokes  ;  one  who  renounces  in  card 
playing. 

"  The  rmoker  does  not  receirs  an;  thing.  "—field, 
March  13.  1846. 

re-vok'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [REVOKE,  r.] 

*  re-vok'-lng-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  revoking;  -ly.] 
In  a  revoking  manner  ;  by  way  of  revocation. 

rS-VOlt,  v.i.  &  t.     [Fr.  revolter,  from  revolte  = 
revolt(q.v.>;  O.  ItaL  revoltare  ;  ItaL  rivoltare.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  fall  off,  or  turn  from  one  to  another  ; 
to  desert  one  side  and  go  over  to  the  other. 

"  The  king  is  merciful  if  you  revolt." 

Xhakftp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  1, 

2.  To  renounce  allegiance  and  subjection  ; 
to  rise  against  a  government  in  rebellion  ; 
to  rebeL 

"  To  appease  the  Irish  that  revolted  now." 

Daniel  :  Civil  H'art,  L 

•  3.  To  be  faithless. 

"  You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind.' 
men  of  Verona,  lit  J. 


Ttco  Oentlemen 

4.  To  be  grossly  offended  or  disgusted  ;  to 
feel  extreme  disgust 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  repel  ;  to  cause  to  shrink  with  disgust 
or  abhorrence  ;  to  disgust. 

"  I  found  it  wu  this  that  most  revolted  him,"—  War- 
burton  :  Reflection*,  pt  L 

*  2.  To  turn  or  roll  back  ;  to  abate. 

"  So  to  her  yold  the  flames,  and  did  their  fores- 
revolt."  Sinter:  F.  If.,  III.  xl  24. 

*3.  To  put  to  flight  ;  to  turn,  to  overturn. 

re-VOltf,  i.  [Fr.  revolte,  from  O.  ItaL  revolta 
(Ital.  rivolta)  =  a  revolt,  properly  fem.  of 
revolto,  pe.  par.  of  rernlvere  =  to  revolve,  to 
turn,  to  overwhelm.]  [REVOLVE.] 

1.  The  act  of  revolting  ;  a  turning  or  falling 
away  from  one  side  to  another  ;  desertion  ; 
change  of  sides  ;  inconstancy  ;  faithlessness  ; 
a  gross  departure  from  duty. 

"  The  rmolt  of  roan  .  .  . 
Was  pnnlih'd  with  rmolt  of  his  from  him." 

Cowper:  Tatk,  vL  870. 

2.  A  renunciation  of  allegiance  and  sub- 
jection ;  an  insurrection  or  rising  against  a 
government  in  rebellion  ;  an  uprising  against 
any  authority,  moral  or  personaL 

•  3.  A  revolter,  a  deserter. 

"  You  ingrate  retoltt, 
Ton  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England." 

ithalcetfj.  :  King  John,  T.  1 

ri-VOlf-Sr,  *.  [Eng.  revolt,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  revolts  or  rebels  ;  a  rebel  ;  one  who  re- 
nounces allegiance  and  subjection  ;  a  renegade. 

-  And  so  they  sent  to  Knldos  for  a  fleet, 
To  come  and  help  molten." 

Browning:  Balaiutiorit  Ad-enturt. 

r8-v61f  -Ing,  pr.  par.  4  o.    [REVOLT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Causing  the  feelings  to  revolt  ; 
causing  extreme  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

r8-vdlf-ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  revolting;  -ly.] 
In  a  revolting  manner  or  degree,  so  as  to  cause 
the  feelings  to  revolt  ;  disgustingly. 

*  rSv^l-n-ble.  a.     [Lat.  revolubilis,  from  re- 
volvo  •=.  to  revdlve  (q.v.).]     Capable  of  re- 
volving ;  revolving. 

"  Us,  then,  to  whom  the  thrice  three  year 
Has  filled  his  revolubte  orbs,  since  our  arrival  hen 
I  blame  not  to  wish  home  much  more." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  li 

*  rSv'-d-lute,  a.     [Lat.  revolutus,  pa.  par.  of 
rerolvo  =  to  revolve  (q.v.).]. 

*L    Ord.   Lang.:    Rolled  or  curled  back- 
wards or  downwards. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Rolled  back,  as  certain  tendrils 
specif.,   having  the  edges   rolled    backward 
spirally  on  each  side,  as  in  tha  leaf  of  the 
Rosemary,  &c. 

2.  ZooL  :  Rolled  backward  or  downward. 


rey-6-lu-tion,  *  rev-o-lu-ci-on,  a.    [Fr. 

revolution,  from  Lat.  revolutionem,  accus.  of 
revolutio,  from  revolutus,  pa.  par.  of  reroit>o  = 
to  revolve  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  revotucion  ;  Ital.  revolw- 
tione,  rivoiuzione.] 
L  Ordinary  La nsfuage:, 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  revolving  or  rotating ; 
rotation  ;  the  circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its 
axis  ;  a  course  or  motion  in  which  every  point 
on  the  surface  or  periphery  of  the  revolving 
body  returns  to  the  place  from  which  it  began 
to  revolve. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  in  a  circular 
course  ;  the  motion  of  a  body  round  a  centre  : 
as,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

3.  Hence,  the  course  or  motion  of  anything 
which  returns  to  the  same  state  or  point :  as, 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons. 

*  4.  A  rolling  or  other  motion  backwards. 

"Fear 

Comes  thund'ring  back  with  dreadful  revolution 
On  my  defenceless  bead."      Jlitton :  P.  L.,  x.  814. 

5.  A  continued  course,  or  a  space  of  time 
marked  by  a  regular  recurrence  of  some  mea- 
sure of  time,  or  by  a  succession  of  similar 
events. 

"  Thither  by  harpy-f.wted  Furies  haled 
At  certain  r-vAuliant  all  the  damned 
Are  brought."  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  a  Ut 

6.  Change  produced  by  time. 

"  Bee  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level. ' 

SlMketp. :  i  Henry  Jr.,  ill.  t, 

7.  A  total  or   radical  change   of  circum- 
stances or  things. 

"  Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  f.-ite." 

Drj/den :  Abtatom  t  Achitnpkel  1.  Ul 

8.  Specif.,  a  fundamental  change  in  govern- 
ment,  or  in  the  political  constitution  of  a 
country,  effected  suddenly  and  violently,  and 
mainly  brought  about  by  internal  causes ;  a 
revolt  against  the  constituted  authority  suc- 
cessfully and  completely  accomplished. 

"  And  yet  this  rev»'ution,  of  all  revolutions  the 
least  violent,  has  been  uf  all  revolutiont  the  most 
beueflciaL"— J/ocuubiy  .•  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

If  In  most  revolutions  there  are  three  turn* 
of  the  wheel.  First  there  is  a  moderate  move- 
ment forward,  then,  after  a  time,  a  second 
forward  movement.  The  extreme  party  who 
now  come  into  power  create  a  reaction  against 
the  revolution,  and  the  wheel  moves  back- 
wards. [JESUIT.]  In  the  great  French  Re- 
volution first  there  were  the  Girondists,  then 
the  Jacoliins,  then  the  reaction  to  Monarchy 
under  the  first  Napoleon,  and  in  due  time 
again  to  the  Bourbons. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  motion  of  a  planet  around  the  sun, 
or  uf  a  satellite  around  a  planet    The  point  to 
which  it  returns  is  called  annual,  anomalistic, 
nodical,  sidereal,  or  tropical,  according  as  it 
has  a  relation  to  the  year,  the  anomaly,  the 
nodes,  the  stars,  or  the  tropics. 

(2)  [ROTATION.] 

2.  Geom. :   When  one  line  moves  about  a 
straight  line,  called  the  axis,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  every  point  of  the  moving  Hue  gene- 
rates a  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  plane 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  that  motion  is 
called  revolution,  and  the  surface  is  called 
a  surface  of  revolution.    Every  plane  through 
the  axis  is  called  a  meridian  plain-,  and  the 
section  which  this  plane  cuts  from  the  surface 
is  called  a  meridian  curve.    Every  surface  of 
revolution  can  be  generated  by  revolving  one 
of  its  meridian  curves  about  the  axis.    The 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  round  its  axis  gener- 
ates an  ellipsoid;  the  revolution  of  a  semi- 
circle round  the  diameter  generates  a  sphere  ; 
such  solids  are  called  solids  of  revolution. 

\  (1)  The  English  Hernhitinn  :  That  revolutii  n 
by  which  James  II.  was  driven  from  the  throir: 
in  1688. 

(2)  The  American  Revolution:  The  war  which 
began   in   1775,  end  emled  in  1783  with  the 
acknowledgment    by    England    of    American 
independence. 

(3)  The    French    Revolution:    Specif,    that 
political  reaction  against  absolutism  in  1789; 
the  sulisequent  French  Revolutions  are  known 
by  their  respective  dates,  aa  those  of  1830, 
1848,  1851,  and  1870. 


r-y,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  revolution. 
noire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  revolution  In 
government :  as,  a  revolutionary  war. 


late,  ftt,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  W9ll,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    w,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  <m  =  kw. 
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2.  Tending   to   produce   a   revolutioa    in. 
government :  as,  revolutionary  measures. 

3.  Promoting,  or   endearouring  to  bring 
•bout  a  revolution. 

"  Paris  has  been  (or  a  con«i>lentbie  time  the  chief 
refuge  and  shelter  of   rea .'«  i  'tiara 
Daily  Telegraph.  Feb.  14.  1886. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  revolutionist  (q.v.). 


revolutionary-calendar,  *. 

Calendar :  A  calendar  designed  to  be  philo- 
sophic decreed  on  Nov.  i4, 1793,  to  coiniiience 
from  the  foundation  of  tne  French  republic, 
Sept.  22,  1792.  Tne  twelve  months  were  Vende- 
miaire,  Bruin  are,  Frimuire,  Nivcse,  Pluviose, 
Ventose,  Germinal,  Floreal.  Prairial,  Messidor, 
Fervidor  or  Thermidor,  and  Fruotidor.  The 
first  three  constituted  Autumn,  the  second 
three  Winter,  the  third  three  Spring,  and  the 
fourth  three  Summer. 

revolutionary-tribunal,  5. 

French  Hist. :  The  name  given  on  Oct.  30, 
1793,  to  what  liad  before  been  called  the  Ex- 
traordinary Tribunal.  It  sent  many  victims 
to  the  guillotine. 

•  rev-i-lu'-tion-er,  *.  [Eng.  revolution; 
-er.]  One  who  promotes,  or  is  engaged  iu  a 
revolution ;  a  revolutionist. 

rev-d-lu'-tion-I$m,  s.  [Eng.  revolution; 
•ism.]  Revolutionary  principles. 

r&V-O-lU -tion-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  revolution;  -is*.] 
One  wiio  promotes,  foments,  or  is  engaged  in 
a  revolution. 

reV-d-lu'-tion-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  revolution; 
-tee.] 

1.  To  bring  about  a  revolution  in  ;  to  effect 
a  radical  or  fundamental  change  in  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  by  a  revolution. 

"  To  revolutionize  his  native  land." 

Crabbe :  Tale*  of  the  ffatt,  x. 

2.  To  effect  an  entire  change  in  the  princi- 
ples or  system  pi':   as,  To  revolutionize  the 
system  of  education. 

re'-vol'-u-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  remlutus,  pa.  par. 
of  revolvo  =  to  revolve  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Turning  over  ;  revolving, 
Cogitating. 


2.  /)"<.  :  (Of  (estivation):  Rolled  l»ck  spirally 
on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Rosemary. 


',  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  revolvo,  from  re-  = 
back,  again,  and  volvo  =to  roll  ;  8p.  &  Poit. 
revolver;  Ital.  rivoU-ere.] 

A.  Intransitii-t  : 

1.  To  torn  or  roll  round  as  on  en  axis  ;  to 
rotate. 

2.  To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  move  round  a 
centre  ;  to  move  in  such  a  course  as  to  bring 
wliat  moves  round  buck  to  the  same  place, 
state,  condition,  or  position  :  as,  The  earth 
revolves  round  the  sun. 

3.  To  pass  away  in  cycles  or  revolutions. 

"  Revolting  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pas*." 

Cowpcr:  Heroism. 

*  4.  To  return  ;  to  fall  back  ;  to  devolve. 

"  He  here  speaks  of  the  godhead  belli?  communi. 
eateil  or  Imparted  to  the  Sou,  and  mm/ting  again  to 
the  Father/  —  Waterland  :  Worlu,  lit  468. 

*  5.  To  come  back  by  process  of  time  ;  to 
return. 

"  And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  huur  of  Germany's  revenge." 

•  •  Scott  :  Harmion,  iii.    (lutrod.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round,  as  on  an  axis  ;  to 
rotate. 

*  2.  To  turn  or  roll  l»ck. 

"  From  alxive  anil  behind  each  eye  arises  an  elegant 
Yellowish  white  crest,  revolted  backward  as  a  ram's 
noru  "—Coo*  Third  I'oyaye.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

*  3.  To  turn  over  in  examination. 

"  In  a  day  I  revived  the  registers  in  the  capttol."— 
ne  Golden  Bate,  let  xlL 

4.  To  turn  over  and  over  in  the  mind  ;  to 
Cogitate,  to  meditate  on. 

"  Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolted." 
Milt,  n  :  Xamtoii  Agoitittet.  1  MS. 

•  rS-volve',  ».    [REVOLVE,  ».J 
L  Revolution. 

"  In  all  revoltrt  and  turns  of  state." 

KCrfey:  CoUirit  Walk,  I 

2.  Thought. 

-  When  Hideltnn  saw  Orinvil's  hie  revo>ve.- 

MarUuint  :  Tragedy  of  Sir  R.  OrinviU. 


rS-v5lv'-en-C$r,  *.  [Lat.  revolt-en*,  pr.  par. 
of  revolvo  =  to  revolve  (q.v.).]  The  act  or 
state  of  revolving  ;  revolution. 

"  Its  own  revotvencjf  upholds  the  world." 
' 


re'-vdlv'-er,  «.    [Eng.  revolv(e)  ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  revolves  ;  f  pecif., 
a  firearm,  usually  a  pistol,  having  a  revolving 
barrel  or  breech  cylinder,  so  as  to  discharge 
several  charges  iu  quick  succession  without 
being  reloaded.      In  some  pistols  the  barrel 
has  a  plurality  of  bores,  in  which  the  charges 
are  inserted  and  from  which  they  are  tired  ; 
more  commonly,  as  in  Colt's,  the  weapon  has 
a  cylinder  at  the  base  of  the  barrel  containing 
several  chambers,  generally  six,  in  which  the 
charges  are  placed,  and  all  are  tired  through 
the  single  barrel  ;  in  all  the  rotation  is  caused 
by  devices  actuated  by  the  lock  mechanism. 
Some  forms  of  the  weapon  are  breech-loading. 
The  system   has  been  applied  to  rifles  and 
other  guns,  as  the  Mitrailleuse  (q.v.).     The 
system  is  not  new,  revolving   firearms   dat- 
ing from  the  fifteenth  century  being  still  in 
existence  ;  but  it  was  first  made  a  practical 
success  by  Col.  Samuel  Colt  of  the  United 
States  army  in  1S36. 

2.  Husb.  :   A  hay  or  stubble  rake  whose 
head  has  two  sets  of  teeth  on  opposite  sides 
iu  the  same  plane.   The  set  in  advance  having 
collected  a  load,  the  rake  is  tipped,  making 
half  a  revolution,  discharging  the  load,  and 
bringing  the  other  set  of  teeth  into  action. 

re'-volv'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [REVOLVE.] 
Turning  or  rolling  round  ;  rotating  ;  having  a 
motion  in  an  orbit,  as  that  of  a  planet  around 
the  sun  ;  the  cylinder  of  a  revolving-cylinder 
steam-engine  around  the  shaft  ;  the  plant-t- 
wheel  of  the  suii-aud-planet  motion  around 
the  sun-wheel. 

revolving-boiler,  ». 

Paper-making  :  A  boiler  for  paper-stock  or 
pulp,  rotating  on  trunnions  so  as  to  agitate 
the  contents,  and  expose  the  stock  fully  to 
the  hot  water,  steam,  chemicals,  Ate, 

revolving-grate,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  grate  which  exposes  different 
portions  in  turn  to  the  feed-opening  and  to 
the  greater  fire  heat  so  as  to  coke  the  coals, 
and  then  gradually  bring  them  to  the  point 
where  the  tire  is  more  urgent, 

2.  An  ore-roasting  furnace  with  a  horizontal 
revolving-  hearth. 

revolving-harrow,  ». 

Agric.  :  A  harrow  which  rotates  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  to  assist  the 
dragging  action  ot  the  teeth. 

revolving-light,  s.  One  character  of 
light  as  displayed  from  a  lighthouse.  It  is 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  with 
three  or  Mir  sides,  having  reflectors  of  a 
larger  size  than  those  used  for  a  tixed  light, 
grouped  on  each  side  with  their  axes  parallel. 
The  revolution  exhibits  once  iu  one  or  two 
minutes,  as  may  lie  required,  a  light  gradu- 
ally increasing  to  full  strength,  aud  then  de- 
creasing to  total  darkness. 

revolving-pistol,  $. 
Firearms:  A  revolver  (q.v.  J. 

revolving-sun,  «.  A  pyrotechnic  de- 
vice, consisting  of  a  wheel  upon  whose  peri- 
phery rockets  of  different  styles  are  fixed,  «nd 
which  communicate  by  conduits,  so  that  they 
are  lighted  in  succession. 

revolving-storm,  ».    [CYCLONE.] 

*  re-vdm'-It,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  vomit, 
v.  (q.  v.).]    To  vomit  again  ;  to  reject  from  the 
stomach. 

"  Even  as  the  whale  did  revomU  the  prophete  Jonas." 
—  Cdil:  Act*,  ch.  ii. 

*  rS-viilse',  v.t.    [Lat.  rerulsus,  pa,  par.  of 
revello  =  to  draw  or  drag  back  :  re-  —  back, 
and  itllo  =  to  tear.]    To  pull  or  draw  back  ; 
to  atl'ect  by  revulsion. 

"  Then  suddenly  retuUd  the  brazen  point." 

Cowptr:  Bamtr;  Iliad  T. 

rS-vul'-Sion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  revulsionem, 
accns.  of  reruliio,  from  revulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
revello.]  [REVULSE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  L  The  act  of  drawing  away  or  holding 
back  t.'oin  ;  violent  abstraction  or  withdrawal. 

"  Thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  rttuliintt  of 
capital.  "—  Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nation*,  bk.  T.,  ch.  vii. 


2.  A  sudden  and  violent  change,  especially 
of  feeling. 

IL  Therapeutics :  The  act  of  turning  a  dis- 
ease, back  from  a  particular  portion  of  the 
body  on  which  it  has  seized,  even  if  the  effect 
be  to  make  it  attack  another  part. 

rg-VUls'-Ive,  o.  &  «.     [Lat  revulsujs.]     [Rfr 

VULSE.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
revulsion  ;  tending  to  revulsion. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  revulsion  ;  specif.,  a  medicine  used 
for  the  purpose  of  revulsion. 

*'  The  most  appropriate  reeuUive  aud  diversion,  of 
t»iu."—feU  :  L</e  of  Uammond.  y.  «. 

*  rew,  v.t.  &  i.    (RUE,  ».] 

*  row  (1),  *.    [Row  (i),  s,] 

*  rew  (2),  «.    [RUE,  *.] 

*  re-wake',  *  re-wak'-en,  v.i.  or  t.    [Pret 
re-,  aud  Eng.  wake  (q.v.).]     To  wake  or  waken 
again. 

-  Him  to  rewaten  she  did  all  her  pain." 

f  A  U.CC.T  :  Truilui  i  Crettida,  ill. 

re-ward',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  rewarder,  the  same  as 
reganler  •=  to  regard,  from  re-  (Lat.  re-)  = 
back,  and  warder,  the  same  as  garder  =  guard 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  give  in  return,  whether  good  or  evil ; 
to  return,  to  requite.  (Said  of  the  return 
made.) 


2.  To  requite,  to  recompense,  to  repay  ;  to 
bestow  a  recompense,  return,  or  requital  on  ; 
whether  good  or  evil,  now  generally  the  former. 
(Said  of  the  person  to  whom  the  return  is 
made.) 

"The  great  God  that  formed  all  things  both  r* 
wardeth  the  fuel,  and  retearUelh  transgressors."—  fro*. 
xzrL  10. 

rS-ward  ,  *  re-warde,  s.  [O.  Fr.  reward^ 
the  same  as  regard.]  [REWARD,  v.] 

*  L  Regard,  respect,  notice. 

"  Take  revarde  of  thyn  owue  valewe.  that  thou  M 
be  to  fwule  to  thy  selfe."—  Chaucer  :  farionet  Tale. 

2.  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  good 
or  evil  done  or  received  ;  a  recompense,  a  re- 
quital, a  return  :  — 

(1)  (In  a  good  sense)  :  recompense  for  good 
done  ;  an  honour,  a  prize. 

"Reward*  and  punishments  do  always  presuppose 
something  willingly  done  well  or  ill;  wiuiu'.i  which 
respect,  though  we  may  sometimes  receive  guo-l,  yet 
then  it  is  only  a  benefit  aud  not  a  reward.  —Hooleer: 
£cctft.  Polity. 

(2)  (In  a  bad  sense)  :   requital,  return,  Of 
punishment  of  evil  ;  retribution. 

"  As  thou  bait  done,  it  shall  be  dune  unto  thee  :  thy 
revird  shall  return  upon  thine  owu  in-.;.i.  '—OtfttttlM 
Lit 

*  3.  The  fruit  of  men's  worka,  labour,  or 
conduct. 

••  The  dead  know  not  anything,  neither  have  they 
any  more  a  mcard."—£cclet.  ix.  s. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  ottered  for  the  taking  or 
detecting  of  a  criminal,  or  tor  the  recovery  of 
any  tuing  lost. 

"  re-ward  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  reward;  -aWe.] 
Laiiable  of  being  rewarded  ;  deserving  of  re- 
ward. 

"  An  act  of  duty  and  of  religion,  and  rrvardible  br 
the  grace  aud  favour  of  God.  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Lit- 

twTI 

*  ra-ward'-a-hle-nSss,  *,     [Eng.  reward- 

able  ;  ~nes$.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
wardable  or  worthy  of  reward. 

••  What  can  be  the  praise  or  rewarditblrnett  of  dMnf 
that  which  a  man  cannot  chuse  but  do?"—  Ifoodtnan: 
\tinter  ftfuinf  Can/.,  p.  S. 

*  re-ward'-a-bljf,  adv.    [Eng.  rtwnrddttlt); 
-hj.  ]    In  a  rewardable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  aa 
to  be  worthy  of  reward. 

rfi-ward'-er,  «.  [Eng.  reward;  -€r.}  One 
who  rewards;  one  who  recompenses  or  re- 

quites. 

"  As  well  a  pnnisher  of  rice  and  wickedness,  a*  • 
mcarder  of  vertue."—  Cudteorth  :  Jntell.  8,-ttem,  p.  6«0. 


•rf-ward'-fnl,  o.      [Eng.  reward;    -f 
Yielding  or  bringing  reward  ;  rewarding. 

"  Nor  heed  rtwardful  toil,  nor  seeken  praise." 

Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence. 

*  rS-ward'-lSss,  a.     [Eng.   reward;    -lea.] 
Having  no  reward  ;  unrewarded. 

•  re-wa'-ter,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  water 
(q.v.).]    To  pour  water  on  again. 


boil,  bo^;  ptfut,  Jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  y*»«",  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.   - tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sioa  =  shun,   -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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•  rewe,  v.t.  or  i.    [RUE,  ».] 

•  rew-el-bone,  *  ru -ell-bone,  *.    [Etym. 
doubtful ;  prob.  from  Fr.  rouelle,  dimin.  from 
roue  (Lat.    rota)  =  a   wheel.]     A  rounded  or 
polished  bone. 

*rew-et,  *.  [Fr.  rouet,  diiuin.  from  roue  =a 
wheel  J  The  lock  of  a  guu. 

re-Win',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  win,  v.  (q  v.).] 
To  win  again  ;  to  recover. 

•  re-word',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  word 

(q.v.)-J 

1.  To  repeat  in  the  same  words. 

"  Bring  me  to  the  test. 

And  I  the  matter  will  reword ;  which  madness 
Would  gainbul  from."        SHaketp. :  llamltt.  lit  4. 

2.  To  reecho. 

"  A  hill  whoae  concave  womb  rnrorded 
A  plaiutful  story  " 

Hhakttp.  :  Later  i  Complaint,  1. 

re-write',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  write 
(q.v.).J  To  write  a  second  time  ;  to  write 
over  again. 

"  Write,  and  rewrite,  blot  out,  and  write  again. 
And  fur  iu  swiituens  ne'er  applaud  your  MB, 

Young :  Epiitla,  U. 

re-wrlt'-ten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [REWRITE.] 

•  rew'-y  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Eng.  rew  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
In  rews,  or  rows,  or  wrinkles. 

"  Uneven,  cockly,  fluxey,  and  rwtjr.'— Ooldtn  /7«*e« 
<1«7I. 

rex,  s.     (Lat]    A  king. 

*  If  To  play  rex :  To  act  roughly  or  arro- 
gantly. 

"  As  helpers  of  your  joy  not  to  domineer  aud  play 
Ttx."—Rogert :  Saaman  the  Syrian,  p.  S17. 

•  reye,  ».     [Dut.  reg,  rig  ;  Ger.  reigen,  reihen.] 
An  old  quick  dance,  in  use  among  the  Dutch. 

reyn  -ard,  ren'-ard,  *.  [O.  Fr.  renard,  reg- 
nard  (Fr.  renard)  —  a  fox ;  Flem.  reinaerd, 
reinaert ;  O.  H.  Ger.  raginhart,  reinhart;  Ger. 
reined*.]  A  fox. 

"  The  sweet  music  announcing  that  reynard  was  at 
borne  greeted  our  ears."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

•  re-young',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  young 
(q.v.).J    lo  make  young  again. 

rSz-ban'-yite  (z  as  tz),  s.    [RETZBANYITE.] 

•  rha-bar -bar-ate,  a.  [RHUBARB.]  Impreg- 
nated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

"  The  salt  humours  must  be  evacuated  by  the  senate, 
rhalxirbarate  and  sweet  manna  purgers,  with  acids 
added,  or  the  purging  waters."— Flayer. 

rha-bar  -bar-ine,  ».    [RHUBARBARINE.] 

rha  bar  -bar  urn.  *.    [Lat.] 

L  Bot. :  The  Rhubarb  plant  or  Rheum. 
2.  Pharm. :  Bhabarbari  radix  or  Bhei  radix, 
Rhubarb  root. 

Thab-do-,  pref.  [Gr.  pa/3Sos  (rhabdos)  =  a  rod 
or  wand.)  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  rod ; 
rod-like. 

rhab  d6-9O3'-la,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhattdo-,  and 
Or.  icoiAof  (koilo's)  =  hollow.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Flat  Worms,  formerly 
made  a  sub-order  of  Turbellaria,  now  made  a 
tribe  of  Rhabdi>ccelida  (q.  v.).  Intestinal  tract 
and  parenchyma  separate ;  nervous  system 
and  excretory  and  generative  organs  present ; 
a  complicated  pharynx.  Numerous  forms, 
fresh  water  and  marine.  They  are  carnivor- 
ous, and  suck  the  juices  of  small  worms, 
entomostraca,  and  insect  larvae,  which  they 
envelope  in  a  secretion. 

rhab  do  ?ce  H-da,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhab- 
dooxUfl);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Turbellaria  (q.v.), 
with  three  tribes,  Aecela,  Rhabdoccela,  and 
Alloiocoela.  Of  small  size;  body  cylindrical 
or  depressed  ;  without  an  intestine,  or  with  a 
simple  unbranched  intestine. 

rhab-dold -al,  a.  [Or.  (><#&<«  (rhabdos)  =  t 
rod  or  wand  ;  e'6o«  (tidos)  —  form,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -al.] 

A  not. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sagittal 
•uture  connecting  the  two  parietal  bones. 

rnab-do-lep'-Is,  s.  [Pref.  rhdbdo-,  and  Or. 
Aeiri's  (lepis)  —  a  scale.] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Palaeoniscidse,  from 
formations  of  Permian  age.  Rhabdolepis  is 
A  synonym  of  Amblypterus  (q.v.). 


rhab  do-lith,  ».  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
Aide*  (lithua)  —  a  stone.] 

Zool.,  dc.  (PI.):  The  separated  elements  of 
a  peculiar  calcareous  armature  covering  a  rhab- 
dosphere  (q.v.).  They  were  met  with  in  the 
form  of  fine  granular  matter  forming  a  kind  of 
matrix  or  cement  in  which  the  shells  of  the 
Globigerina-ooze  are  imbedded. 

"  The  club*  of  the  rhabdolitlu  get  worn  oat  of  shape, 
and  are  last  seen,  under  a  high  power,  as  minute 
cylinders  scattered  over  the  field. '—Thornton  Voyage 
of  tin  VhaUenger.  1.  228. 

*  rhab-ddl-6-gy,  s.    [Pref.  rhabdo-,  aud  Gr. 
Aoyos  (logos)  =.  discourse.]    The  act  or  art  of 
computing  or  numbering  by  Napier's  rods  or 
Napier's  bones. 

*  rhab  -do-man-cy,  ».    [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Gr.  fiaiTcta  (manttia)  =  divination.]     Divina- 
tion by  means  of  a  rod  or  wand  ;  specif.,  the 
discovery  of  things  concealed  in  the  earth,  as 
ores,  springs  of  water,  &c.,  by  means  of  a 
divining-rod. 

"  A  peculiar  rhabdomanc?  Is  that  which  Is  used  In 
mineral  discoveries,  with  a  forked  hazel,  commonly 
called  Moses's  rod.  which,  freely  held  forth,  will  stir 
and  play  if  any  luiue  IK-  uuder  it"— Browne :  Vulgar 
Krrourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxir. 

rhab -do-phane,  s.  [Gr.  pa/S6oc  (rhabdos)  = 
a  stripe, a  band,  and  <f>aiv<o(phainn)  •=.  to  show.] 
Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  small 
mammillary  aggregations,  with  a  somewhat 
fibrous  radiating  structure.  Crystallization 
probably  tetragonal.  Colour,  dark  garnet- 
red.  Compos. :  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
cerium,  diilymium,  lanthanum,  and  yttrium, 
with  the  probable  formula  R^Os,  P;jO5,  2HsO, 
in  which  li-jOs  =  CjjOs,  Ui^Os,  La^Os,  Yt-jOs, 
which  may  replace  each  other.  Found  by 
Lettsom  in  old  collections  of  minerals  with 
the  designation  of  "  blende  from  Cornwall." 

rhab-doph  -or-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Gr.  4>op6«  ( pharos)  =  liearing.] 

Zool.  :  Allman's  name  for  the  Graptolite 
sub-class.  So  called  because  they  generally 
possess  a  chitiuous  rod  or  axis  supporting  the 
perisare 

rhab-do-pleu -ra,  «.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Gr.  irAeupd  (pleura)  =;  a  rib.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Rhalxlo- 
pleurea.  The  tentacles  have  a  winged  base. 
It  is  marine. 

t  rhab-do-pleu'-re-a,  s.  pi.  [RHABDOPLEU- 

BA.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Polyzoa,  order  Phy- 
lactolffimata  or  Pterobranchiata.  Ooenoeeium 
branched,  adherent,  membranous,  with  a  chi- 
tinous  rod  on  its  adherent  side.  The  tentacu- 
lar disc  is  horseshoe  shaped.  No  epistome  (?). 
(Nicholson.) 

rhab  -do -sphere,  «.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Eng.  sphere.] 

Biol. :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
of  the  Challenger  expedition,  to  certain  spheri- 
cal bodies  found  abundantly  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters  in  warm  seas.  (See  extract.) 

"  What  these  coccospheres  and  rhabdotpheret  are,  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  with  certainty  ;  but 
our  strong  impression  is  that  they  are  either  Algse  of 
a  peculiar  form,  or  the  reproductive  geuimules  or  the 
sporangia  of  some  minute  organism,  probably  an 
Alga."— Thornton  :  Voyage  of  Challenger,  \.  220. 

rhab  do  sty^-la,  s.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
crvAoc  (stulos)  •=.  a  stem.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pt-ritricha,  resembling 
Vorticella  (q.v.),  but  seated  on  a  rigid,  unre- 
tractile,  instead  of  a  flexible,  contractile  pedi- 
cle. Saville  Kent  enumerates  six  species,  all 
from  freshwater. 

rhab'-dus,  s.    [RHABDO-.] 

Bot. :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

rha-chi-al -gl-a,  *.  [Or.  Pixt9  (rhachis)  = 
the  spine,  and  oAyot  (algos)  =  pain.]  [RACHI- 
ALOIA.] 

rha-chi  a  nec'-tes,  «.  [Gr.  pox'?  (rhachis) 
=  the  spine,  and  ITJKTIH (nlktes)  —  a  swimmer.) 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mystacoceti  (q.v.)  with 
one  species,  Rhachianrctes  glaucut,  the  Gray 
Whale  of  the  Pacific.  It  combines  the  small 
head,  elongated  form,  and  narrow  pectoral  frn 
of  Bulenoptera,  with  the  smooth  throat,  and 
absence  of  the  dorsal  in  Baliena. 

rha  chls,  t.    [RACK is.) 
rha-chi' -tis,  s.    [RACHITIS.] 


rhac  6  Icp  is,  i.  [Gr.  paxo*  (rhachos)* 
4  thorn,  and  Aciri't  (Ifjiis)  =a  scale.] 

Palaeont.  :  A  genus  of  Berycidse,  from  the 
Chalk  of  Brazil. 

rha-cdph  -or-us,  s.  [Gr.  fax0*  (rhachos)=» 
thorn,  and  4>op6t  (phoros)  —  bearing.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polypedatulae(q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  from  the  Oriental  region.  Th« 
fingers  and  toes  are  entirely  webbed,  and  the 
terminal  discs  very  large  ;  voinc.rine  teeth  in 
two  series.  Rhac&phorus  rlieitihiirdti  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  '1  ree-frogs,  the  body  being 
more  than  three  inches,  and  the  hind  limb  six 
inches  iu  length. 

Rhad  a  man  thine,  Rhad  a  man  - 
tine,  s.  [From  Rhadamauthus,  so>i  of  Jupi- 
ter, ami  one  of  the  judges  of  the  lower  world.] 
Severely  or  rigorously  just  and  final. 

rhad-in-Ich  -thy s,  *.  [  Gr.  pofii  i/o?  (rhadinot) 
=•  slender,  and  i^Cu'?  (ichthus)=&  tish.) 

Palinont. :  A  genus  of  Palaeoniscidx,  from 
the  Permian. 

rhad  In  6  sau  rus,  «.    [Gr.  paSivot  (rhadi- 
nos)  —  slender,  and  o-aOpot  (sauros)  =.  a  li/ard.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Dinosauria,  from  the 
Neocomian  of  Gosau. 

Rhae'-tian, a.  [Seedef.]  Pertaining  to  Rhsetia. 
[Ra-eric.] 

Rhee  tic,  a.    [Lat.  Rhceticus.} 

1.  Geog. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Rhsetia, 
a  district  of  the  Alps,  west  of  Norirum,  east 
of  Helvetia,  and  south  of  Vindelicia. 

2.  Geol. :   The  term  proposed  by  Giimbel, 
the  State-geologist  of  Bavaria,  for  a  series  of 
strata,    formerly    denominated    the    Kossen 
stage,   which  rest   on   the  St.  Cassian  and 
Hailstadt  beds,  and  thus  intervene  between 
the  Lias  formation  and  the   Eeuper  of  the 
Trias.     In  the  Austrian  Alps,  they  are  from 
4,000  to  5,000   feet  thick,   whilst  in  Britain 
they  rarely  exceed   35.     The   term  Rhaetic 
formation  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  F.G.S.,  May  22,  1801  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  1861,  pp.  483-51ti),  is  now  in 
general  use.     The  Rhatic  beds  are  called  also 
Penarth-beds  (q.v.). 

rhte  -tlz-ite,  *.    [From  Rhaeti(a),  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Tyrol ;  2  connect.,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.);  Ger.  rkaticit.] 
Min. :  A  white  variety  of  Cyanite  (q.v.), 

rha'-gite,  *.  [Gr.  p<if  (rhax),  gcnit.  payot 
(rhugos)  =  a  berry,  a  grape  ;  sulf.  -ite  (3/i«)-] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  mamil- 
lary  crystalline  aggregates,  at  the  Weisser 
Hirsch  mine,  Schneeberg.  Saxony.  Hardness, 
6  ;  sp.  gr.  6.82 ;  colour,  yellowish-green  or 
wax-yellow ;  lustre,  resembling  wax  ;  fracture, 
imperfectly  conchoidal.  Analysis  gave  :  ter- 
oxide  of  bismuth,  72'76 ;  arsenic  acid,  14-20; 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1'62  ;  prot- 
oxide of  cobalt,  T47 ;  lime,  0'50  ;  water,  4'62  ; 
gangue,  3'26  =  98'43,  which  yields  the  formula 
5BiOs,2AsOe,8HO.  Related  to  atelestite(q.V.X 

rham  a-dan,  5.    [RAMADAN.] 

rham-na'-co-ea,  s.  pi.    [RHAMNTTS.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants,  classed  by  Lind- 
ley  under  his  forty-lourth  or  Rhamnal  Alli- 
ance. The  calyx,  which  is  four-  or  live-cleft, 
is  valvate.  The  petals  are  as  many,  and  in- 
serted into  the  orilice  of  the  calyx  ,  sometimes 
they  are  wanting.  The  stamens  are  four  or 
five,  and  opposite  to  the  petals.  The  ovary  ia 
superior  or  half  so,  with  two,  three,  or  four 
cells,  each  having  one  erect  seed  ;  fruit  l>erried 
or  dry.  The  flowers  are  small  and  generally 
green  ;  the  leaves  are  simple  and  generally 
alternate.  The  order  consists  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  often  spiny.  There  are  species  in  nearly 
all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arctic 
zone.  Known  genera  forty-two,  species,  250 
(Lindley) ;  genera  thirty-seven,  species  430 
(Sir  Joseph  Hooker}.  Are  widely  distributed. 
Berries  belonging  to  various  plants  of  tba 
order  have  l>een  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  green, 
or  intermediate  tints  [RHAMNUS],  others  are 
eatable  (ZizvpHus).  One  plant  is  used  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  China  for  tea.  Others  have 
been  employed  as  astringents,  purgatives, 
tonics,  sedatives,  &c.  [CEANOTHUS,  COLUBRI- 

NA,  DlSCARtA,  GoUANIA,  8AOERET1A.] 

rham  nad,  5.    [RHAMNTJS.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  Rhainnacese(q.v.).  (.Lindley.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce      e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 


rhamnal— rhapsodist 
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rbam'-nal,  a.     [RHAMSALCS.]    Pertaining  to 

tlie  genii's  Kliamnus. 

rhnTnna.l-fl.ma""**,  s.  (RHAMNALES.] 

rham-na'-les,  s.  pi.  fMod.  Lat.  fi-oin  rham- 
nus(q.v.).] 

Sot.  :  Lindley's  forty-fourth  alliance  of 
plants.  He  places  it  between  the  Saxilragales 
and  the  Gentianales  in  his  sub-class  of  Peri- 
gynous  Exogens.  Orders  :  Penseacese,  Aquil- 
ariacea?,  Ulmacese,  Rliamnarese,  Chailleti- 
aci-.i-,  Hippocratcaceae,  Celastr.uiese,  Stack- 
housiacew,  Sapotace*,  and  Styraeete. 

rham'-ne-gine,  s.  [Eug.  rhamn(us);  eg  con- 
nect., and  sutf.  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  C12Hi2O5  +  2H2O  A  neutral  sub- 
stance,' isomeric  with  rliamnine,  discovered 
by'Lefort,  in  1868,  in  buckthorn  berries.  Un- 
like rhanuiine,  it  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but,  in  all  other  respects,  it  agrees  with  that 
body. 

rkim  -net-In,  s.  [Eng.  rhamn(us);  et  con- 
nect., and  sutf.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  CuHi0O5.  A  yellow,  crystalline 
body,  obtained  by  boiling  xantliorhaiiinin  witli 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  precipi- 
tated therefrom  by  acids. 

rham  nine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  rhamn(us);  -ine 
{Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  CizHiaOj  +  2H2O.  A  yellow  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Fleury  in  1840,  and  ex- 
tracted from  the  unripe  berries  of  Rhamnus 
catharticus  by  repeatedly  boiling  with  water, 
setting  the  decoctions  aside  to  crystallize,  and 
purifying  by  recrystallization  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  cauliflower-like  crystals, 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  caustic  alkalis,  forming  uncrystallizable, 
reddish-yellow  solutions.  A  similar  substance 
is  found  in  Persian  berries. 

rham  m  -tes,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhamnus;  Lat. 
sutf.  -ties.} 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  akin  to 
Rhamnus  (q.v.).  Two  known  species  from 
the  Miocene.  One,  Rhamnites  lanceolatus,  is 
found  in  the  Bovey  Tracey  beds  (Lower  Mio- 
cene or  Oligocene). 

rham  -  n6  -cft-thar1  -tin,  «.  [Mod.  Lat 
r/uz»iii(us);  o  connect.,  and  Eng.  cathartine. 
(CATHAKTINA.) 

Chem.  :  The  uncrystallizable  principle  of 
buckthorn  berries.  It  is  an  amorphous,  yellow- 
ish, brittle  mass,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
has  a  bitter  and  very  repulsive  taste,  and, 
when  heated,  melts  to  a  yellowish-brown  oil, 
gives  off  inflammable  vapours,  .and  leaves 
combustible  charcoal.  Ferric  chloride  colours 
it  dark  green,  and,  when  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  picric  acid. 

rham-no-tan'-nlc,  ".  [Mod.  Lat.  rhamn(us); 
o  connect.,  and  Eng.  tunni-c.]  Derived  from 
or  containing  rhaniuine  and  tannic  acid. 

rhamnotannic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:iA  greenish-yellow  amorphous  pow- 
der, obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  ripe 
buckthorn  l>erries,  exhausting  the  extract 
wit  h  hot  alcohol,  filtering,  evaporating  filtrate 
nearly  to  dryne«s,  and  adding  cold  water.  It 
has  a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  melts  and  de- 
composes when  heated,  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  tartar 
emetic  it  deposits  a  yellowish  powder  after 
standing  some  time,  but  it  does  not  precipi- 
tate solution  of  gelatine. 

rham  nox  an  thin,  s.  [Pref.  rhamno-,  and 
Eng.  xanthin.}  rFR 


rham-nus,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat  rham- 
not  ;  Gr.  pd^fot  (rhamnos)  =  buckthorn. 
Wight  and  Arnott  consider  the  Greek  word 
to  signify  projierly  a  branch,  and  to  have  been 
given  to  the  plant  on  account  of  its  numerous 
branches.) 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
Of  the  order  R'-.amnacece.  The  calyx  is  four- 
or  five-cleft,  the  petals  are  sometimes  wanting, 
ovary  three-  or  four-celled.  Tho  berry  consist* 
of  two  to  four  nuts,  each  one-ceeded.  Tw< 
species  aru  called  buckthorn,  A'/mmiiu*  catliar* 


tints,  or  Common,  and  R.  Frangula,  or  Aider 
Buckthorn.  [BUCKTHORN.]  The  bark  of  the 
former  species 
yields  a  green 
dye,  and  its  ber- 
ries, as  also  those 
of  R.  infectorius, 
when  unripe,  a 
yellow  dye. 
Mixed  with  gum- 
arabic  and  lime 
water  they  form 
Bladder-green. 
R.  purpurea  is  a 
purgative,  R. 
Wight  ii,  an  as- 
tringent and  a 
deobstruen t. 

[AVIGNON  -  BER  -       RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS. 
RIES.] 

2.  Palceobot. :  One  species  is  known,  from 
the  Middle  Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

3.  Pharm. :  Rhumni  baccce,  Spince  Cervini 
baccce,  Rhamni  Uathartici  baccce  =  Buckthorn 
berries.   Rhamni  Cathartici  buccce  succus  =  the 
juice  of  tlie  Buckthorn  berries.      They  are 
rarely  used  as  a  cathartic,  but  frequently  as 
an  officinal  syrup. 

rhamph-,  rham-pho-,  pref.  [Gr.  pa/i<fro« 
(rkainpiio*)  =  a  bird's  bill,  esp.  that  of  a  bird 
of  prey.]  Having  a  large  beak  or  bill. 

rham  phas  -tldae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rham- 
phast(os);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  Toucans ;  a  family  of  Scansorial 
Picarian  Birds,  confined  to  the  Neotropical 
regions.  They  are  fruit-eaters,  and  strictly 
arboreal.  Bill  very  long  and  wide,  vascular 
within,  curved  above,  compressed,  edges 
notched  ;  tongue  long  and  feathered.  Genera  : 
Rhamphastos,  Pteroglossus,  Selenidera,  Audi- 
gena,  and  Aulacorhamphus. 

rham  phas  tos,  '  ram  phas -tos,  s.  [Gr. 
pofi<£6s  (rhamphos)  —  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith. :  Toucan  ;  the  type-genus  of  Rham- 
phastidae  (q.v.).  Bill  smooth,  nostrils  at  base, 
nearly  hidden  by  projection  of  keel ;  tail  short, 
even  ;  toes  outer  pair  larger  than  inner,  claws 
strong.  Wallace  puts  the  species  at  twelve, 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  South  Brazil. 

rham-phich -thys,  s.  [Pref.  ramph-,  and 
Gr.  i\t*n?  (ichthui)  —  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidae,  from  tropi- 
cal America.  No  caudal  or  dorsal  fin  ;  teeth 
absent.  Six  species,  some  with  a  short,  others 
with  a  tubiform  snout. 

rham-pho-,  pref.    [RHAMPH-.] 

rham-pho  ceph  -a  liis,  s.  [Pref.  rhampho-, 
and  Gr.  <ce<f>oArj  (kephale)  =•  the  head.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pleiosauria.  One 
British  species  is  known,  from  the  Jurassic 
rocks. 

rhamph'-6  don,  ».  [Pref.  rhamph-,  and  Gr. 
o£ouc  (odous),  genit.  ofiocros  (odontos)=&  tooth.] 
Ornith. :  Saw-bill ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidse, 
with  one  species,  Rhamphodon  nceviiu,  from 
South-eastern  Brazil.  The  male  bird  has  the 
edge  of  the  bill  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw  ;  that  of  the  female  is  plain.  The  plum- 
age is  rather  dull,  and  the  sexes  are  coloured 
alike. 

rham-pho' -le-on,  s.    [Pref.  rhampho-,  and 

Gr.  A«W  (Leon)  —  a  Hon.] 

Zoo2. :  A  genus  of  Chameleonidae,  from  Mada- 
gascar, with  one  species,  RhamphoUan  spectrum. 
The  tail  is  non-prehensile,  but  there  is  an 
additional  projection  at  the  in  no  base  of  each 
claw,  and  a  spine  on  the  side  of  each  finger 
and  toe,  structures  which  add  to  the  grasping 
power  of  the  animal. 

rhamph  o-mic'-ron,  «.  [Pref.  rhamph-, 
and  Gr.  fiucpov  (mikrun),  neut.  of  ^ucpo?  (mik- 
ros)  =  small.] 

Ornith. :  Thorn-bills  :  a  genus  of  Trochilidse, 
with  six  species,  from  Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
and  ranging  into  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  bill 
is  disproportionately  small,  and  there  is  a  long 
beard  of  purple  or  metallic-green  feathers 

rham-pho-rhyn'-chus,  s.  [Pref.  rhampno-, 
and  Gr.  pvyx<K  (rhungchos)  =  a  snout] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pterosauria,  with 
three  species  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate.  It 
comprises  forms  in  which  the  wing-finger  has 
four  phalanges  ;  the  front  port  of  both  jaws  is 


edentulous,  and  possibly  formed  a  horny  beak, 
teeth  being  developed  only  in  tlie  hiider  por- 
tion of  the  jaws  ;  tail  very  long. 

rham-pho'-sus,  *.  [Mo-1.  Lat,  from  Gr. 
ptip4>o«  (rhampltos)  =.  a  bird's  bill.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Fistulariidae,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca.  It  has  an  immense 
spinous  ray,  denticulated  behind,  inserted  on 
tlie  nape. 

rha-phe,  «.    [RAPHE.J 

rha  -phl-des,  s.  pi.    [RAPHIDES.] 

rha-phid  -i  a,  rha  plud  -i-um,  ».    [Lat- 

inised dimiu.*  from  Gr.  pact's  (rnapAb)  =  g, 
needle,  a  pin.] 

1.  Entom.  :  Snake-fly,  Camel-fly  ;  a  genus  of 
Sialidse.       Head    large  ;    eyes    small  ;    ocelli 
three  ;  neck  thin,  giving  easy  vertical  move- 
ment to  the  head.     When  the  bead  is  raised 
a  certain  resemblance  to  a   snake  is  seen, 
whence  one  of  the  English  names  of  these 
insects.    Larvae  live  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

2.  Palceont.  :  One  species,  in  the  Purbeck 
beds,  passing  to  the  Wealden. 

t  raph-I-di  -I-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rha- 
phidi(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  a<lj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  I'luuipeuuia,  now  often 
msrged  in  Sialidne. 

rha-phid  -I-um,  t.    [RHAPHIDIA.] 

rhaph-I-do  ne  -ma-ta,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  po4>tc 

(rhaphis),  geuit.  parties  (rhaphidos)  —  a  needle, 
and  viino.  (nema)  =  yarn.] 
2oot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Silicispongia.  (Carter.) 

rhaph-I-o-lep'-Is,  s.  [Gr.  po^w  (rhaphis)  = 
a  needle,  and  ACTTH  (lepis)  —  a  scale.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pomacese,  allied  to  Cratae- 
gus.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  Rhaphio- 
lepis  indica  and  R.  japonicattre  fine  evergreens, 
the  former  with  pink,  the  latter  witli  dark-red, 
flowers. 

rha'  -pis,  s.  [Gr.  pawl's  (rhaphis)  =  a  needle. 
So  called  because  the  acute  twus  of  the  co- 
rolla stick  in  the  clothes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sabalidae.  Dwarl  palms, 
from  Eastern  Asia.  Rhapis  flabelUJurmis  i» 
the  Ground  Rattan  Palm. 


rha  pon-ti-9in,  s.      [Mod.  Lat. 
c(um);  -in  (Chem.).]    [CHRYSOPHANIC-ACID.] 

rha-pdn'-tic-um,  s.  [Lat  rha,  from  Gr.  pa 
(rha)  —  rhubarb,  from  living  near  the  Kha  or 
Volga,  and  Ponticum  =  of,  or  belonging  to 
Pontus  (Euxinus)  =  the  Blajk  Sea.  Named 
from  the  similarity  of  tlie  leaves  to  those  of 
the  rhubarb.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Serratuleae.  Known  species 
nine.  Rltaponticum  acaulis,  from  Noithern 
Africa,  has  edible  roots. 


*  rhap  -sode,  s.  [Gr.  paij/v&ot  (rhaptddos)  = 
one  who  stitches  or  strings  songs  together,  a 
reciter  of  epic  poetry,  from  pdi/ru  (rhnpso),  fut. 
of  pdvT<o(rhapt6)=  to  stitch  together,  and  u&j 
(odf)  =  a  song,  an  ode  (q.v.).]  A  rhapsodist 

rhap  sod  ic,  rhap  sod   icaL  a.      [Or. 

pai^u>£tic6t  (rltuiKn'tdilMs),  from  pa\litaSia.  (rhap- 
sodia)  =  rhapschly  (q.v.).]  Of  c.-  pertaining  t« 
rhapsody  ;  hence,  confused  and  disconnected. 

"They  [Prynur's  W..iksJ  »re  all  in  the  Engltih 
tongue,  and  by  the  generality  of  ncholan  are  looked 
upou  to  lx>  rather  rhajpmdiciit  ami  con(u>'d.  Uiaii  any 
way  polite  or  concise.  —  Wvod:  AtketuB  Oxon.t  vol.  ii. 

rhap-sdd'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rhapsodical; 
-iii.]  In  a  rhapsodic  manner  ;  in  manner  of 
rhapsody. 

rhap   SO-dlst,  s.    [Eng.  rhapsod(y);  -itt.] 

1.  Greek  Antiq.  :  One  of  a  class  of  wander- 
ing minstrels  in  ancient  Greece,  of  the  Ionian 
race,    who   formerly  recited   epics   in   public 
places.    Rhapsodical  recitation  must  lie  re- 
garded as  the  forerunner  of  stage  acting,  and 
as  forming,  when  conjoined  with  the  Bacchic 
chorus,  the  complete  Greek  drama. 

2.  One  who  recites  or  sings  verses  for  s 
livelihood  ;  one  who  makes  or  recites  verse* 
extempore. 

-  The  grow  fictions  ohantfd  in  the  street* 
By  wandering  rhifaoduti.' 

Wordntart\  :  Exeurtion,  bk.  r*. 

3.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  in  a  confused 
or  disconnected  manner,  with  great  excite- 
ment or  affectation  of  feeling. 


fe&ft,  boy;  pout,  Jortl;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  fliin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^cist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -eion  ~  xhun.    -cious,  -tlona.  -sions  =  shus,    -hie,  -die.  &c.  =  feel,  del* 
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rhap'-so-dize,  t-.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  rhapsod(y); 
•ize.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  sing  or  recite  rhapsodies  ; 
to  act  the  part  of  a  rhapsodist. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  sing  or  recite  as  a  rhapsody  ; 
to  recite  or  repeat  in  the  manner  of  a  rhapsody. 

"  The  Rhapsody  wu  the  song  of  a  Rhapsodiat.  or 
Bhapwde;  and  a  long  poeiu  >uug  piecemeal.  the 
dirterent  parU  by  different  silvers,  wu  rhapwdiitd." 
—Lutham  :  toict. 

rhap  sod  6  man-9y,  s.  [Gr.  patioiia  (rhap- 
«6dia)  =  rhapsody,  auJ  fiavrdo.  (manteia)  =  di- 
vination.] Divination  by  means  of  verses. 

rhap  -so-dy,  *  rap-sod-ie,  s.  [Fr.  rap- 
todie,  from  Lat.  rhitpsodia,  from  Gr.  pai^wiia 
(rhapsodia)  —  the  reciting  of  epic  poetry,  a  por- 
tion of  a  poem  recited  at  a  time,  a  rhapsody. 
from  pai/iwoof  (rhapxdos)  —  a  rhapsody  (q.  v.).  J 
*  1.  A  short  epic  poem,  or  a  jxjrtion  of  a 
longer  epic,  recited  by  a  rhapsodist  at  one 
time. 

2.  A  confused  or  disconnected  series  of 
sentences  or  statements,  composed  under 
excitement,  and  without  dependence  or  natural 
connection  ;  a  confused  or  rambling  composi- 
tion. 

"  Simplicity  i<  generally  sacrificed  to  the  rhaptodia 
of  romantic  love."—  Langhurne  :  On  Coliini;  0<i*  to 


3.  Music  :  A  composition  of  irregular  form, 
and  in  the  style  of  an  improvisation. 

rhat-an-y,  5.    [RATANY.] 

rha'-zy-a,  s.  [Named  after  Rhazes,  an  Arabic 
physician,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.] 

Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  Plumierese.  The  very  bit- 
ter leaves  of  Rhazya  stricta  are  steeped  and 
then  used  as  a  food  for  goats.  In  bind  the 
natives  use  them  in  the  preparation  of  cool 
drinks  in  hot  weather,  and  as  a  bitter  tonic  in 
low  fevers,  sore  throat,  &c. 

Rhe  -a  (1),  *.    [Gr.] 

1.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

2.  Gr.  MythoL  :  The  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother  of  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Juno,  Pluto,  &c. 

3.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Struthionidae,  or,  if 
that  family  is  divided,  of  Struthioninae.  Three 
toes  are  present,  the  neck  is  covered  with 
feathers,  and  the  tail  is  almost  obsolete.    They 
are  sometimes  called  South  American  Ostriches, 
but  are  smaller  than  the  true  Ostrich,  and  the 
whole  plumage    is   sombre.     There  are   two 
well-established  species,  Rhea  americana,  the 
Common,  and  R.  duncini,  Darwin's  Rhea,  the 
former  ranging  from  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
the  South  of  Brazil  down  to  Magellan's  Straits, 
the  latter  inhabiting  Eastern  Patagonia.    R. 
macrorhyncha  was  given  sj>ecitie  distinction 
by  Dr.  Sclater  in  I860  (Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  iv. 
856,  pi.  xlix),  but  subsequent  investigations 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  individuals  be- 
longed to  "a  locally  isolated  race  of  R.  ameri- 
ccena,   probably  existing  somewhere    in    the 
campos  of  the  interior  of  north-eastern  Brazil  " 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1877,  160  ;  cf.  1885). 

4.  Palceont.  :    Remains  of  a  species  larger 
than  either  of  those  now  living,  from  post- 
Tertiary  deposits  in  the  Brazilian  bone-caves. 

rhe'-a  (2),  «.  [Assamese  rhia  =  Boehmeria 
nivea.] 

Hot.  :  Boehmeria  nivea  and  B.  vtilia. 
rhea-flbre,  s. 

Sot.  :  The  fibre  of  a  species  of  nettle,  Urtica 
(Boehmeria)  tenncissima,  an  East  Indian  plant. 
It  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  textile 
purposes. 

JThe-ad'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rheat,  genit.  rhe- 
ad(ix);  -ic;  the  specific  name  of  PapaverRheas.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

rheadic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  found,  together  with  papa- 
veric  acid,  in  the  flowers  of  Papaver  Rheat.  It 
is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

rnee'-di-a,  *.  [Named  after  Henry  Rheede 
Van  Draakenstein,  author  of  Uortus  Malabari- 
etu.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Clusiaceae.  Trees  with 
opposite,  stalked,  entire  leaves,  and  small 
greenish  flowers,  found  in  Madagascar  and 
tropical  America.  The  fruit  of  Rheedia  lateri- 
folia,  the  Wild  Mamme  of  Jamaica,  and  B, 
tdulis,  a  native  of  Panama,  are  eaten. 


rhe' -1C,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhe(um)  (2)  ;  -tc.]  (See 
compound.) 

rhelc-acid,  s.    [CHRYSOPHAHIC-ACID.] 

rhe  -in,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  rht(um)  (2) ;  -in.] 
Chem. :  Chrysophauic-acid  (q.v.). 

*  rhe-mat'-Ic, ».  it  a.  [Gr.  p^ai-nco?  (rhemati- 
kos),  from  prjjia  (rhemo,)  =  a  sentence;  pew 
(rheo)  =  to  speak.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  doctrine  of  propositions 
or  sentences.     (Coleridge.) 

B.  ^4s  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  adjectives 
derived  from  verbs.    (FiUedward  Hall.) 

Rhen'-feh,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river 
Rhine  ;   made  on,  found  in,  or  coming  from 
the  country  close  to  the  Rhine. 

B.  As  subst. :  Rhenish  wine,  Rhine-wine. 

Rhenish-architecture,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  style  assumed  by  the  later 
Romanesque  architecture  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Rhine.  It  had  round  arches, 
and  the  churches  were  originally  round,  with 


APOSTLES'  CHURCH,  COLOGNE. 


small  circular  or  octagonal  towers.  Under 
the  main  mouldings  small  arcade-galleries 
were  introduced,  instead  of  the  corbel- 
tables.  These  galleries  consisted  of  detached 
shafts,  which,  being  connected  by  arches, 
formed  an'  open  passage.  The  facades  of 


RHENISH   ARCHITECTORE— (SECULAR). 

houses  usually  had  gables  rising  in  steps.  The 
windows  were  often  divided  into  two  lights  by 
small  columns,  with  richly-carved  capitals, 
and  surmounted  by  an  arch  appertaining  to 
both.  [ROMANESQUE.  ] 

rhe  -0-chord,  s.  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Eng.  chord.] 
Elect. :  An  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
platinum  wires,  used  in  measuring  electro- 
magnetic resistances. 

rhe-om'-e'-ter,  s.     [Pref.  rheo-,  and   Eng. 
meter.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  an  electric  current ;  an  electrometer, 
a  galvanometer. 

rhe-om'-e-try,  «.    [RHEOMETER.] 

1.  Math.  :  The  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus ;  fluxions. 

2.  Phystet :  The  measurement  of  the  fores 
and  velocity  of  electric  and  other  currents. 

rhe  -6- mo- tor,  «.     [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Eng. 
motor.] 

Elect. :  Any  apparatus  which  originates  an 
electric  current,  whether  it  be  a  magneto- 


electro  current  or  a  voltaic  battery,  a  thermo- 
electric battery,  or  any  other  source  whatever 
of  an  electric  current 

rhe -6  phore,  J.    [Pref.  rheo-,  and  O.  4>0p6t 

(pharos)  =  bearing  ;  i/x'pw  (phero)  —  to  bear.] 

Elect. :  A  term  employed  by  Ampere  to 
designate  the  connecting  wire  of  a  galvanic 
apparatus  as  being  the  carrier  or  transmitter 
of  the  current. 

rhe  -6 -scope,  s.    [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  rmnrfo 

(skoped)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  detecting  an  elec- 
tric current. 

rhe-o-scop'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  rheoscop(e) ;  -ic.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  rheoscope. 

rhe'-o-stat,  ».     [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  o-rarot 

(sUitos)  =  standing  still.] 

Electro-magnet iyrn :  An  instrument  for  regu- 
lating or  adjusting  a  circuit  so  that  any  re- 
quired degree  of  force  may  be  maintained. 

rhe  -6  tome,  s.     [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  TO^ 

(tome)  =  a  cutting.  ] 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  which  periodically 
interrupts  a  current  (Faraday.) 

rhe'-A-trdpe,  s.  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  rpt'irw 
(trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  which  periodically 
inverts  a  current.  (Faraday.) 

rhe'-SUS,  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  'Pijtro?  (Rhesot) 
=  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  marched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Priam  at  the  siege  of  '1  roy.J 
Zoology : 

*  1.  A    genus  of  monkeys,    separated    by 
Lesson  from  Macacus  (q.v.). 

2.  Macacus  rhesus,  the  Rhesus  Monkey,  from 
India,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  considered 
sacred.  Length,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet ;  tail  from  six  to  eight  inches.  Prevailing 
colour  olive-green,  brown  on  back,  face  pale 
flesh-colour ;  callosities  and  insides  of  legs 
often  very  red. 

rhet'-6r-ic,  *  ret-or-ikc,  *  rhct  or  ick, 
s.  [Fr.  rhetorique,  from  Lat.  rhetorica  (ars)  = 
(the  art)  of  rhetoric,  from  Gr.  pTjropiioj  (T«XI"|) 
(rhetorike)  (techni)),  from  pijriop  (rkclor)  =  an 
orator  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  retorica.] 

1.  Originally,  the  art  of  speaking  effectively 
in  public,  but  afterwards  tiie  meaning  was  so 
extended  as    to  comprehend    the   theory  of 
eloquence,  whether  spoken  or  written.    The 
first   treatise  on   rhetoric,  that   of  Aristotle 
(B.C.  384-322),  is  marked  by  great  acuteness 
and  is  still  valuable.    He  considered  Rhetoric 
as  a  branch  of  Logic.    The  chief  elements  of 
an  oration  may  be  comprised  under  (1)  Inven- 
tion, or  the  character  of  the  ideas  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  (2)  Disposition,  or  their  arrangement; 
and  (3)  Elocution  and  (4)  Delivery,  both  of 
which  have  respect  to  words,  style,  utterance, 
action,  &c.   The  rhetorical  points  and  accents 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  about  200  B.C.    The 
art  was  taught  at  Rome  by  Photius  Callus 
about   87    B.C.     Quinctilian,   after   teaching 
rhetoric  for  twenty  years,  published  in  the 
reign    of    Domitian,    his    institutio   oratoris, 
the  education   of  an   orator.     In   1776  Prin- 
cipal   Campbell    published    a    work    on    the 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  and,  in  the  year  1826, 
Archbishop  Whatfly  issued  his  Elements  of 
Bhetoric.    Campbell  (Phil,  of  Rhetoric,  bk.  i., 
Ch.  i.) considers  the  art  the  same  as  eloquence, 
and  defines  it  as  "  That  art  or  talent  by  which 
the  discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end/  and  states 
that  the  ends  of  speaking  (or  writing)  are  re- 
ducible to  four,  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, to  please  the  imagination,  to  move  the 
passions,  or  to  influence  the  will.    Broadly 
speaking,  the  aim  of  rhetoric  is  to  expound 
the  rules  governing  prose    composition,   or 
speech  designed  to  influence  the  Judgment 
or  the  feelings.    It  includes,  therefore,  within 
its    province,   accuracy    of  expression,    the 
structure  of  periods,  and  figures  of  speech. 

2.  The  art  which  teaches  oratory  ;  the  rules 
which  govern  the  art  of  speaking  with  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  force. 

3.  Rhetoric  exhibited  in  language  ;  artificial 
eloquence,  as  opposed  to  natural  or  real  elo- 
quence ;  declamation  ;  showy  oratory 

*  4.  The  power  of  persuading  or  influencing  • 
as,  the  rhetoric  of  the  eyes. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  and,  In  the  year  1826, 
Archbishop  Whately  issued  his  Elements  of 
Shetoric.  Campbell  (Phil,  of  Rhetoric,  bk.  L, 
«h.  i.)  considers  the  art  the  same  as  eloquence, 
and  defines  it  as  "  That  art  or  talent  by  which 
the  discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end/'  and  states 
that  the  ends  of  speakiug  (or  writing)  are  re- 
ducible to  four,  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, to  please  the  imagination,  to  move  the 
passions,  or  to  influence  the  will.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  aim  of  rhetoric  is  to  expound 
the  rules  governing  prose  composition,  or 
speech  designed  to  influence  the  judgment 
or  the  feelings.  It  includes,  therefore,  within 
its  province,  accuracy  of  expression,  the 
structure  of  periods,  and  figures  of  speech. 

2.  The  art  which  teaches  oratory  ;  the  rules 
which  govern  the  art  of  speaking  with  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  force. 

3.  Rhetoric  exhibited  in  language  ;  artificial 
eloquence,  as  opposed  to  natural  or  real  elo- 
quence ;  declamation  ;  showy  oratory. 

"  He  acquired  a  boundless  command  of  the  rhetoric 
In  which  the  vulgar  express  hatred  and  contempt."— 
Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  4.  The  power  of  persuading  or  influencing  : 
as,  the  rhetoric  of  the  eyes. 

rhS-tor  -Ic-al,  *  rhe-tor-ic-all,  o.    [Lat. 

rhetoricus,  from  Gr.  pTjTopimk  (rhetorikos)  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  retonco.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhetoric  ; 
involving  or  containing  rhetoric;  oratorical, 
declamatory. 

"  Sententious  showers,  O  let  them  {all  1 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical." 

Crathaa:  On  tin  Death  of  a  Gentleman. 


al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  rhetorical  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  rhetorical  manner  ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  ;  like  a  rhetorician. 

"  Elegantly  adorned,  rh'torically  pronounced,"— 
Pri/nne:  1  aUtrio-Jfiutix,  p.  3S5. 

*  rhe-tor'-I-cate,  v.i.  [Low  Lat.  rKttoricatus, 
pa.  par.  of  rhetoricor,   from  Lat.  rhetor  =  a 
rhetorician.]    To  act  the  orator  ;  to  rhetorize. 

*  I  do  not  heighten  or  rhetaricite  at  all  in  these 
particulars."—  Waterland  :  Works,  ii.  49. 

*  rhS-tor-I-ca'-tion,  *.  [RHETORICATE.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  rhetoricating  ;   rhetorical 
amplification. 

"  Certainly  such  rhetorications  as  this  cannot  be  in- 
tended for  any  but  such  as  are  of  the  very  weakest 
capacity."—  More:  Imruort.  of  the  Sou/,  bk.  L,  ch.  x. 

fUSt-or-i'-clan,  ».  A  o.    [Fr.  rhttoricien.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  professes  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  or  the  principles  and  rules  of  correct 
and  elegant  speaking  and  writing  ;  a  professor 
or  teacher  of  oratory. 

"  They  had  been  long  instructed  by  rhetorician*"— 
Otldtmtth  :  Bee.  No.  6. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric. 

3.  A  public  speaker,  espec.  one  who  de- 
claims for  show  ;  an  orator. 

"  His  natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practised 
rhetoriciani."—lKacfiulati  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Becoming  or  suiting  a  master 
Of  rhetoric. 

"  Boldly  presum'd  with  rhetorician  pride, 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side." 

Blackmore  :  Creation,  liL 

•rlie'-tor-Ize,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  rhetor;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  play  the  orator  ;  to  de- 
claim. 

B.  Trans.  :   To  represent  by  a   figure  of 
oratory  ;  to  introduce  by  a  rhetorical  device. 

"  A  certain  rhetorizcd  woman  whom  he  calls  mother." 
—Milton:  jtpoloyy/or  Smectymnuut. 


-y,  *.    [RHETOR.]    A  rhetorician. 

"  The  sail.  a  profession  with  the  rhttoriet  at  Home."— 
Backet  :  Lift  of  WMiamt,  i.  72. 

rheum  (l),  *rewme,  *  rheume,  s     [Pr. 

rheume,  from  Lat  rheu-na  ;  Gr.  peO^a  (rheuma) 
=  a  _flowing,  a  flux,  rheum,  from  pew  (rheff), 
fut.  pfvo-ofitu  (rheusomai)  =  to  flow  ;  Sp.  reuma  ; 
Ital.  reuma,  rema.] 

Pathol.  :  A  defluxion  of  fluids  on  any  part  ; 
specif.,  an  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous 
glands,  attended  with  an  increased  and  an 
altered  state  of  the  excreted  fluids.  (Parr.) 

"  A  palsy  struck  his  arm  ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench'd  in  rheumi  of  age." 

Cooper:  Talk,  U.  7M. 

rhe'-nm  (2),  ».    [Gr.  faov  (rhlon),  pa  (rha) 
=  common  rhubarb,  from  Rha  =  the  Volga 

'  near  which  it  grows.] 

Bot.  :  Rhubarb;  a  genus  of  Polygonesj. 
Calyx  inferior,  petaloid,  six-partite  ;  stamens 


about  nine ;  ovary  superior ;  ovule  one,  erect ; 
styles  three,  reflexed  ;  stigma,  peltate,  entire ; 
achenium  three-angled,  winged,  with  the 
withered  calyx  at  the  base.  Rheum  Rha  i -on- 
ticum  [BHAPONTICUM],  is  known  as  the  Com- 
mon or  Garden  Rhubarb.  [RHUBARB,  1.]  R. 
oficlnaU  (?),  or  R.  palmatum  (?),  is  the  officinal 
Rhubarb  [RHUBARB,  2].  R.  Emodi,  in  the 
Punjaub  Himalaya,  from  6,200  to  14,000  feet, 
with  R.  Moorcroftianum  and  R.  speciforme,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  Himalayan  or  Indian 
officinal  rhubarb.  It  is  less  active  than  the 
common  kind.  The  stalks  of  R.  Emodi  are 
eaten  by  the  Hindoos.  Other  Indian  species 
are  R.  Webbianum,  R.  nobile,  R.  arboreum,  which 
yields  so  much  honey  that  the  ground  under 
the  plants  is  wet  with  it,  and  R.  Cinabarinum, 
said  to  poison  goats  in  Sikkim.  R.  undulatum 
grows  in  China  and  Siberia.  The  roots  of 
R.  Ribes  are  used  by  the  Arabs  as  an  acidulous 
medicine,  and  its  leaf-stalks  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sherbet. 
H  Rhei  radix :  [RHCBARB,  2.]. 

rheu'-ma,  *.     [Lat  &  Or.]    The  same  as 

RHEUM  (i). 

rheu-map'-y-ra,  «.    Rheumatic  fever. 

rheunv  ar  thrl'-tis, «.  Acute  rheumatism 
of  the  joints. 

rheu-maf-Ic,  *  rheu -ma-tic.  * rheu- 
maf  -  ick,  *  r  he  u  -  mat  -  icke,  a.  [  Lat. 
rheumaticus,  from  Gr.  ptviutrucos  (rheumatlkos), 
from  peO/xa  (rheuma),  genit.  ptv/xaros  (rheuma- 
tos)  =  rheum ;  Fr.  rheumatique ;  Sp.  reumatico; 
Ital.  reumatico,  rematico.]  [RHEUM  (1).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rheumatism ;  of  the 
nature  of  rheumatism. 

^  In  pathology,  there  are  rheumatic  arthri- 
tis, bronchitis,  fever,  gout,  ophthalmia,  para- 
lysis, pericarditis,  &c. 

2.  Causing  rheumatism. 

"This  raw,  rheumatic  day."— Skaketp. :  iftrrf  Wirtt 
tf  Windsor,  iii.  L 

3.  Affected  by  or  suffering  from  rheumatism. 

"HI  were  feeble,  rheumatic,  or  cold. 
Then  were  true  signs  that  I  were  waxed  old." 

Dray  ton  :  Henry  to  fiotamond. 

If  The  Rheumatics :  Rheumatic  pains ;  rheu- 
matism. (Vulgar.) 

rheu'-ma-tlsm,  *.  [Lat.  rhewnatismus ;  Gr. 
p evfxaTto>Kk  (rheumatismos),  from  pev/xa  (rheu- 
ma).] [RHEUM  A  (1).] 

Pathol. :  Acute  articular  rheumatism  or 
rheumatic  fever  is  produced  by  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  a  poisonous  material  (probably 
lactic  acid  in  excess),  generated  within  the 
system  by  some  derangement  of  the  nutritive 
and  elementary  processes.  The  ordinary 
causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  sudden 
chill,  sitting  in  wet  clothes  or  in  a  cold  draught, 
and  scarlatina  also  sometimes  produces  it  in 
children.  It  is  a  distinctly  hereditary  disease, 
chiefly  attacking  persons  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  no  time  of  life  is  exempt. 
Affections  of  the  heart  arc  present  in  most  acute 
cases,  particularly  pericarditis,  with  the  blow- 
ing, bellows-like  murmur  so  characteristic  of 
this  complication,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  perma- 
nent. It  is  usual  for  many  attacks  to  follow 
through  life,  and  in  the  young  chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  is  a  common  sequent  The  joints 
become  swollen,  red,  hot,  and  painful  even  to 
agony.  Relief  of  pain  and  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  are  the  most  necessary  indications  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  rheumatism.  It 
frequently  becomes  chronic,  and  assumes  other 
forms  as  well  as  the  articular,  or  rheumatism 
of  the  joints,  such  as  myalgia,  or  muscular 
rheumatism,  wry-neck,  lumbago,  gonorrhoea! 
rheumatism,  and  Arthritis  deformans,  in  which 
deformity  and  twisting  of  the  joints  is  the 
most  prominent  characteristic. 

rheumatism-root,  s. 

Sot. :  Je/ersonia  diphylla. 

*  rheu-ma-tls'-maL,  a.  [Bug.  rheumatism; 
•al.}  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  rheu- 
matism ;  rheumatic. 

rheu'-ma-Uze,  s.  [See  del]  A  provincial 
and  Scotch  corruption  of  rheumatism. 

rheu -ma-told,  a.  [Eng.  rheumatism);  -oid.] 
Pathol. :   Resembling  rheumatism.     There 
is  a  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

rheum'-ln,  s.  [Eng.  rheumfa);  -in.]  [CHKYSO- 

PHANIC-ACID.] 


^,  a.    [Eng.  rheum  (1)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  rheum  ;  consisting  of  rheum  ;  of 
the  nature  of  rheum. 

2.  Causing  rheum. 

"  And  teuipt  the  rheumy  and  nnpnrged  air 
To  add  oil  to  hi*  sickness  T  " 

Shakeep  :  Suliui  Catar,  U.  L 

3.  Affected  with  rheum. 

"  Tough  old  Luckuer,  with  his  eyes  grown  rheumy." 
—Carlyle  :  French  Kef.,  bk.  r.,  oh.  1L 

rhex  -I-a,  «.  [Lat.  =  alkanet  (Anchusa  tine- 
toria),  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Melastomacese,  containing 
the  American  Deer  grasses  or  Meadow  beauties. 

rhlg'-O-lene,  *.  [Gr.  pTyo?  (rhigos)  =  frost, 
cold,  and  Lat.  oleum  =  oil.]  A  petroleum 
naphtha,  proposed  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow.  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  It  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  spray  in  minor  opera- 
tions, producing  intense  cold  by  its  evapora- 
tion. 

*  rhime,  *.    [RHYME.] 

*  rhim'-jf,  o.    [RHTKT.) 
rhin-,  pref.    [RHINO-.] 

rhl'-na,  s.  [Gr.  pit  (rhis),  genit.  pivfe  (rUnot) 
=  the  nose.] 

Ichthy.  :  Angel  -  fish  (q.v.),  Monk  •  fish.  It 
approaches  the  Rays  in  general  form  and 
habits.  Almost  cosmopolitan  in  temperate 
and  tropical  seas.  [THAUMAS.] 

rhm-a-can'-thus,  s.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  axayOa  (akantha)  =  a  thorn.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Eranthemeae.  Rhinacan- 
thus  communis  (=  Justicia  nasuta)  is  a  shrub 
four  or  five  feet  high,  found  in  the  south  of 
India.  The  fresh  root  and  leaves  bruised  and 
mixed  with  lime  juice  are  given  by  the  Hin- 
doos for  ringworm,  Malabar  or  Dhobee's 
(Washerman's)  itch,  &c. 

rhm-ais-thet'-Ics,  ».  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  alcrOTj-riKos  (aisthetikos)  =  of  or  for  percep- 
tion.] Odour  sensations.  (Rossiter.) 

rhln'-aL,  a.  [Gr.  pi's  (rhis),  genit  pivos  (rhinos) 
—  the  nose  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nose. 

rhi-nan-thid  -e-ae,  rhi-nan-tha'-^S-ce, 

s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhinanth(us)  ;  Lat  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ideas,  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Scrophulariacese.  In- 
florescence, as  a  rule  entirely  centripetal,  or 
aestivation  quincuncial  or  irregularly  imbri- 
cated, one  of  the  lateral  segments  being  gene- 
rally external,  the  two  upper  ones  always 
internal.  (Bentham.)  Tribes  :  Sibthorpeas, 
Buddleeae,  Digitaleeae,  Veroniceae,  Buchnereae, 
Gerardieae,  and  Euphrasiete. 

rhi-nan'-thus,  s.    [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 


avOos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.     Named  from  the 
form  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot.  :  Yellow-rattle  :  The  typical  genus  of 
Rhinanthideae  (q.v.).  Calyx  inflated,  four- 
toothed,  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  laterally 
compressed,  entire,  with  a  tooth-like  appen- 
dage or  lobe  on  each  side,  lower  lip  plane, 
three-lobed  ;  ovules  many  ;  capsule  two-celled, 
compressed.  One,  Rhinanthus  Crista-gaili, 
with  two  sub-species,  major  and  minor,  is 
British.  The  corolla  is  yellow,  with  the  lobe* 
of  the  upper  lip  and  the  anthers  bluish. 

•rhin  as  -ter,  s.    [Pref.  rhin-,  and  Or.  ionjp 
(aster)  =  a  star.] 
Zoology  : 

L  A  synonym  of  Condylura  (q.v.X 
2.  A  lapsed  genus  of  Rhinocerotidae. 

rhi-na-tri  -ma,  «.     [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
rpriiii  (trema)  —"a  hole.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Caeciliadae(q.v.),  with  on* 
species,  from  Cayenne. 

rhind  -mart,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Scot*  Law  :  A  word  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  the  reddendo  of  charters  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  to  signify  any  speoies  of  horned 
cattle  given  at  Martinmas  as  part  of  the  rent 
or  feu-duty.  (Bell.) 

Rhine  (IX  t.    [Lat  Rhenut;  Ger.  Rhein.] 

Geog.  :  A  river  running  between  France  and 
Germany. 

1T  Confederation  of  the  Shine  :  [CONFEDERA- 
TION]. 


^;  polit,  Jovvl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion.  -don  =  shun;  -^ion,    sion  =  ihun.    -clous,  -tious,  -«lous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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rhine  — rliinodermatidse 


Rhine-loess,  s.    [LOESS.] 

Rhine-wines,  s.  pi.  A  general  term  for 
wines  made  from  the  grapes  grown  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  but  mure  specifically  from 
those  of  the  Rheingau,  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  Nassau,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Mayence.  The  best  white 
Rhine-wines  are  Johannisberg,  Hochheimer, 
Rudesheimer,  Steinberger,  Rothcnberger,  and 
Markobrunner.  The  Asmanusliauser  is  the 
best  known  of  the  red  wines. 

rhine  (2),  rhene,  ».  [A.S.  ryne  =  &  water- 
course; Wei.  rAyn  =  a  channel.]  A  water- 
course ;  a  wide  ditch  or  dike. 

"  Sedgemoor  .  .  .  was  intersected  by  many  deep  and 
w'.de  treuche*  bhlnh,  in  that  country,  are  called 
rluna."—  Macaulay  :  But.  Bug.  ch.  v. 

Thl-nel'-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  pis 
(r/u's),  genit.  picos  (rhinos)  —  the  nose.] 

Palatont. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidse,  from  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  of  Mount  Labanon. 

rhin-en-^e-phiU'-ic,  a.  [RHINENCEPHALON.] 
A  not. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rhinencepha- 
lon. 

rhm  en-9eph'-a-lon,  s.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  eyite^aAos  (engkephalos)  =  the  bra'n.] 

Camp.  Anat.:  The  anterior  surface  of  fie 
brain,  consisting  chiefly  of  gray  substance, 
and  giving  origin  to  the  small  nerves  which 
proceed,  through  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoid 
Done,  to  the  nose. 

rhine'-  stone,  *.     An   imitation  <  r  a  cm 

diamond,  usually  of  paste  or  strass  (q.v.), 
rhin-Ich'-thjrs,  *•   [Pref.  Thin-,  and  Gr.  IA"V« 

(ichthus)  =  &  tisli.] 
Ichthy. :  Long-nosed  Dace  ;  a  genus  of  Cy- 

prinidw,    from   the   fresh   waters  of  North 

America. 

rhin-I-dse,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  rhin(a);  L«t 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes, 

•ection  Batoidei.     No  anal  fin,  two  dorsals  ; 

•piiacles  present     Pectorals  large,  with  the 

basal  portion  prolonged  forwards,  but  not 

attached  to  the  head. 
ril-ni'-tis,  t.    Inflammation  of  the  nose. 

rhi-no,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Honey,  coin , 
gold  or  silver.  (Slang.) 

rhi-no-,  rhin-,  pref.  [Or.  pit  (rhis),  genlt. 
fivoi  (rhinos)  =  (1)  the  nose,  (2)  the  nostrils.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  nose  or  the  nostrils ; 
nasal. 

rhi  no-bit  -Id »,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rhino- 
bat(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes, 
section  Batoidei.     Tail  long  and  strong,  with 
two  well-developed  dorsals,  and  a  longitudinal 
fold  on  each  side  ;    caudal  developed.     Disc 
not  excessively  dilated,  the  rayed  portion  of 
the    pectorals   not   being  continued  to  the 
snout    Three  genera :  Rhynchobatus,  Rhino- 
bat  us,  and  Trygonorhina. 

2.  Palaeont. :  Apparently  commenced  in  the 
Oolite. 

rhi-no-bat -us,  t.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Mod. 
Lat  batis  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ichthy. :    The  typical  genus  of  Rhino- 
batidse,  with  twelve  species,  from  tropical  and 
•ub-tropical  seas.     Cranial  cartilage  produced 
Into  a  long  rostral  process,  the  space  between 
it  and  the  pectoral  being  filled  by  a  membrane. 
Dorsals  without  spine,  both  at  a  great  dis- 
tance 1'ouind  the  ventrals ;  caudal  without 
lower  lob  * 

2.  Palceont. :  One  species,  from  the  Chalk 
Of  Mount  Lebanon,  has  been  referred  to  thi& 
gen.is.    [SpATHOBATia.] 

*rhi-n8-9eV-I-al,  •  rhl-ni-oeV-Ic-al, 

a.    [RHINOCEROS.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
rhinoceros  :  resembling  the  rhinoceros. 

rhi-nSc'-er-Sld,  <*•  lEng.  rhinoceros);  -oid.\ 
Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  genus 
BhinooeroB.  (Nicholson  :  Palaeont.,  ii.  329.) 

rhi  no9  er-os  (The  class,  pi.  is  rhi-n8c- 
er-o'-tes,  but  the  form  rhi-no9'-er-6°8-e's 
is  in  ordinary  use),  *  ri-no9'-er-6s,  *  rhi- 
no9'-er-8t,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  pn-o«  pu>9  (rhino- 
keros):  Pi>  (rhis),  genit  pn-d?  =  (rhinos)  =  the 
nose,  and  xcpat  ('  eras)  =  a  horn.) 


1.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  sole  recent  genus  of  the  family 
Rhinocerotidse(q.y.).  It  falls  naturally  Into 
three  sections,  which  some  zoologists  raise  to 
the  rank  of  genera. 

(a)  Rhinoceros :  Adults  with  a  single  large 
compressed  incisor  above  on  each  side,  occa- 
sionally a  small  lateral  one,  below  a  very  small 
median,  and  a  very  large  procumbent,  pointed, 
lateral  incisor;  nasal  bone  pointed  in  front ; 
si  uglev  nasal  horn  ;  skin  very  thick,  and  raised 
into  strong,  definitely-arranged  folds.  There 
are  two  well-marked  species  :  (1)  Rhinoceros 
unicornis  (Linnxus ;  indtcus,  Cuvier),  now 
found  wild  only  in  the,  terai  region  of  Nepal 
and  Bhutan  and  in  Assam,  though  it  had 
formerly  a  much  wider  geographical  range  ; 
(2)  R.  sondaicus  (or  jaraniu,  Cuvier),  the 
Javan  Rhinoceros,  is  smaller,  and  distin- 

fuished  by  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
jlds  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  small  size  or 
absence  of  the  horn  in  the  female.  Found 
near  Calcutta,  in  Burmah,  Malay  Peninsula, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  probably  Borneo.  R. 
unicornis  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
seen  probably  for  the  first  time  by  modern 
Europeans  when  one  was  sent  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  from  India  in  1513. 

(6)  Ceratorhinus:  The  folds  are  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  first  section.  There  is  a 
well-developed  nasal,  and  a  small  frontal  horn, 
separated  by  an  interval.  The  name,  R.  sv- 
mntrensis  has  possibly  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  species,  and  two  animals  in  the 
Zoologi<  i  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  presented 
considerable  differences  of  form  and  colour. 
Dr.  Sclater  named  one  of  them  R.  lasiotis,  the 
Hairy-Eared  Rhinoceros.  Geographical  range 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Javan  Rhino- 
ceros, but  it  does  extend  into  Bengal. 

(c)  Atelodus,  with  two  well-marked  species, 
peculiar  to  Africa.  Incisors  rudimentary  or 
wanting,  well-developed  anterior  and  posterior 
horns  in  close  contact ;  skin  without  definite 
permanent  folds.  R.  bicorni*,  the  Common 
Two-horned  Rhinoceros,  is  the  smaller,  and 
has  a  pointed  prehensile  lip.  It  ranges  from 
Abyssinia  to  Cape  Colony,  but  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  attacks  of  English  sports- 
men are  rapidly  reducing  its  numbers.  Two 
varieties  are  said  to  exist,  R.  bicornis  major 
and  R.  bicornis  minor.  Specimens  in  which 
the  posterior  horn  has  attained  a  length  as 
great  as  or  greater  than  the  anterior  have  also 
been  separated  under  the  specific  name  of 
R.  keitloa  [KEITLOA],  but  with  scarcely  suffi- 
cient reason.  R.  simus,  Burchell's,  the  Square- 
mouthed,  or  White  Rhinoceros,  has  a  square 
truncated  lip,  browses  on  grasses,  and  fre- 
quents open  country.  It  js  the  largest  of  the 
family,  an  adult  male  standing  over  six  feet 
at  the  shoulder.  The  epithet  V.'hite  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  animal  is  a  dingy  slate-colour. 
A  local  variety  in  which  the  horn  has  a  forward 
rake  is  sometimes  descrilied  as  R.  oswellii. 

(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Rhinoceros 
[(1)J.  The  rhinoceros  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  terrestrial  mammal,  except  the  ele- 
phant, to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  hippopota- 
mus and  tapir,  it  is  allied.  They  are  of  low  intel- 
ligence, and  usually  harmless,  but  when  pro- 
voked they  display  considerable  ferocity,  and, 
though  apparently  so  clumsily  formed,  can 
run  with  great  speed.  Only  one  is  produced 
at  a  birth.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  used  for 
food ;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  skin,  which  is 
said  tc  be  bullet-proof  at  short  distances,  is 
used  for  shields,  and  in  South  Africa  it  is 
made  into  whips. 

2.  Palccon!. :  R.  •pachygnathus,  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Greece,  was  apparently  intermediate 
between  R.  oicornwand  R.  simus.  Four  species, 
all  bicom,  formerly  inhabited  Britain :  R. 
tichorhinus,  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (q.v.), 
from  the  Brick-earths  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
R.  hemitcechus  (Falc.,  leptorhinus,  Owen),  R. 
mtgurhinus  (leptorhinus,  Cuvier  &  Falc.) 
and  R.  etruscus,  of  Pliocene  age.  The  one- 
horned  Indian  type  was  well  represented 
(R.  sivalensis,  R.  paUeindicus)  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene of  the  sub-Himalayan  region.  R.  schleir- 
macheri,  of  the  late  European  Miocenes,  pos- 
sessed incisors  and  was  bicorn. 

rhinoceros  beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Oryctes  rhinoceros,  so  called  from  a 
born  or  protuberance  on  its  head.  [OR VOTES.  ] 

rhinoceros-bird, «. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Buphaga  africana,  the  African  Beef-eater, 


or  Ox-pecker.  [BUPHAOA.]  It  is  also  a  fre- 
quent companion  of  the  rhinoceros,  to  whi*h, 
besides  being  of  service  in  ridding  him  of 
many  of  the  insects  that  infest  his  hide,  it  is 
said  to  perform  the  friendly  part  of  sentinel, 
uttering  sharp,  shrill  cries  on  the  approach  of 
danger. 

2.  The  same  as  RHINOCEROS-HORNBIAL  (q.  v.). 

rhinoceros  bush,  t. 

Dot.  :  Stoebe  rhinocerotis,  a  composite  cover- 
ing wide  tracts  of  country  in  the  South  African 
Karroo. 

rhinoceros-chameleon,  *. 

ZooL  :  Chnmceleon  rhinoceratus,  from  Mada- 
gascar. There  is  a  horn-like  tubercle  at  the 
end  of  the  muzzle. 

rhinoceros  hornbill,  t. 

Ornith. :  Bucerosrhinoceros,  from  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  Borneo.  Called  also  Rliiuoceros- 
bird. 

rhinoceros-tick,  s. 

Entom. :  Ixodes  rhinoceriniu,  parasitic  on 
Rhinoceros  bicornis. 

rhi-no9-er-ot'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  rhinoctrot ;  -ic.] 
*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rhinoceros.    (Tht 

World,  No.  150.) 
2.  (In  this  sense,  from  Mod.  Lat.  rhinocer- 

otiili'-):  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 

family  Rhinocerotida  (q.v.).     (Encyc.  Brit. 

(ed.  9th),  xv.  429.) 

rhi-noY-er-Sf-I-dse,  t  rhi-no  -$eV-X-dsB, 

*.  pi.  [Lat.  rhinoceros,  genit.  rhinocerut(is), 
rhinocer(os)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zoo/. :  A  family  of  Perissodactyla  (q.v.). 
Head  large,  skull   elongated  ;    brain  cavity 
very  small  for  size  of  skull ;  limbs  stout  and 
of  moderate  length.    Three  completely  de- 
veloped toes,  each  with  distinct  broad  rounded 
hoof,  on  each  foot.     Mammae  two,  inguinal ; 
eyes  small ;   hairy  covering  scanty ;   one  or 
two  median  horns  on  face,  of  a  more  or  less 
conical  form,  and  recurved,  often  growing  to 
a  length  of  three  or  even  four  feet,  and  com- 
posed of  a  solid  hardened  mass  of  epidermic 
cells,  growing  from  a  cluster  of  long  dermal 
papillse,   which  present  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  agglutinated  hairs.   One  recent  genus. 
[2]     Distribution  now  restricted  to  Africa  and 
portions  of  the    Indian   and   Indo-Malayan 
regions. 

2.  Palceont. :   From  the    Miocene   omvard. 
Several    forms    have    been    described    from 
America.     Remains  of   a   primitive   perisso- 
dactylic  form,  from  which  the  Rhinocerotidw 
may  have  descended,  have  been  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Hyracodnn 
and  Aceratherium  (with  four  toes),  from  the 
Miocene,  had  no  nasal  horn  ;  Diceratlierium, 
of  the  same  age,  had  a  pair  of  tul>ercles  on 
the  nasal  bones,  apparently  supporting  horns 
side  by  side.    [RHINOCEROS,  2.J 

t  rhi-no-che'-tl-dse, s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rhino- 
chet(us);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -Idee.} 

Ornith. :  In  older  classifications  a  family  of 
Grail*,  with  one  genus  Rkinochetus  (q.v.). 

rhi-no-che-ti'-nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
chet(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Gruidse,  with  one 
genus,  Rhinochetus  (q.v.),  though  Sundevall 
places  here  the  genus  Pedionornus  of  Gould, 
sometimes  classed  with  the  Charadriidie  and 
sometimes  with  the  Turnicidse. 

rhi-no'-che'-tiis,  ».  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Or. 
XairT)  (chaite)  =  long,  flowing  hair.] 

Ornith. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Rhinochetinae,  with  a  single  species,  Rhino- 
chetus  jubatus,  from  New  Caledonia.  It  is  a 
bird  of  a  bluish  ash  colour,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  a  Rail,  a  Plover, 
and  a  Heron. 

rhi  no  deV  ma,  «.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
&tpij.ai  (derma)  =  skin.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Engystomatidre  (in  older 
classifications  made  the  type  of  a  family,  Rhi- 
nodermatidee,  which  is  now  frequently  merged 
in  the  first-named  family).  Fingers  with  a 
slight  rudiment  of  web;  toes  incompletely 
webbed.  There  is  a  single  species,  Rliinoder- 
ma  darwinii,  from  Chili.  (BorUenger.) 

t  rhi-ni-der-mat'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat 
rhinoderma,  genit  rhino<lermat(is) ;  Lat  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiloE.]  [RHINOOERMA.] 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    to,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  -  kw. 
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*.    [Gr.  pi's  (rhis),  genit.   pivot 
'   (rhinos)  =  the  nose ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Ichthy. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Rhinodontidae,  with  a  single  species,  Rhinwlon 
typicus,  a  gigantic  shark,  known  to  exceed 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  said  to  attain  seventy. 
Common  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  harmless,  the  teeth  being  small 
and  numerous,  in  broad  bands.  Snout  broad, 
short,  and  flat ;  eyes  very  small. 

rhl-no-don'-tl-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
don,  genit.  rhinodont(ls) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.v.).  No 
nictitating  membranes  ;  anal  h'n  present ;  two 
dorsals,  the  first  nearly  opposite  to  the 
ventrals,  without  spine  in  front ;  mouth  and 
nostrils  near  extremity  of  snout. 

rhl-nod'-o-ras,  «•  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  doras,  from  Gr.  Sopv  (doru)  —  &  spear.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Siluridae,  from  the 
rivers  of  tropical  South  America  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  series  of  bony  scutes 
along  the  middle  of  the  side. 

rhi-nd-gla  ni'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
glan(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -ina.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Siluridse  (q.v.).  Two 
dorsals  ;  six  barbels  ;  ventrals  inserted  below 
posterior  rays  of  first  dorsal.  Two  genera  : 
Rhinoglanis,  of  which  a  single  example,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  has  been  obtained  from 
Qondoroko,  on  the  Upper  Nile  ;  and  Callo- 
mystax,  from  the  Ganges  and  Indus. 

rhi-no-gla'-nls,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  glnnis,  from  Gr.  yAofis  (glanis)  =  a  shad.] 
[RHINOQLANINA.] 

rhl-no-gry'-phus,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Lat. 
gryphiis.]  [GRYPUS.] 

Ornith. :  Turkey  Vulture  ;  a  genus  of  Sarco- 
rhamphina,  with  one  species,  Rhinogryphus 
aura,  sometimes  separated  from  Cathartes  on 


RHINOORYPHUS  AURA. 

account  of  its  peculiar  perforated  nose,  but 
classed  wfth  that  genus  by  older  taxonomists. 
Range,  from  North  America  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  It  is  about  thirty  inches  long ;  plum- 
age black  with  purplish  gloss ;  head  and  neok 
bright  red,  which  fades  rapidly  after  death. 

rhi'-nd-Uth,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  Ai'flo* 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Pathol. :  A  concretion,  consisting  of  the 
phosphnte  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia with  mucus,  sometimes  arising  in  the 
nasal  cavities. 

rhi  no-loph'-l-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
loph(iis);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.} 

Zool. :  Horsesaoe  Bats  ;  a  family  of  Micro- 
chiroptera.  Bats  with  well-developed  foli- 
aceous  cutaneous  appendages  surrounding 
nasal  apertures,  and  large,  generally  separated 
ears,  without  a  tragus.  The  tnobjrs  are 
acutely  tubercular,  enabling  tliem  to  crush 
the  hard  cases  of  Colenptera,  which  form  a 
lar^e  portion  of  their  food.  From  temperate 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
from  Ireland  to  New  Ireland.  There  are  two 
sub-families :  (1)  Phyllorhininae,  and  (2) 
Rhinolophinse,  with  a  single  genus,  Rhino- 
lophus  (q.v  >. 

rhi-n6i  6  phi'-nze,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
loph(iu,);  Lai.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
[RHINOLOPHID/B.] 

rhi  nol  -a-phus,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
A6$o?  (lophos)  =  a  crest.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Rhinolophinse, 
with  twenty-four  species,  having  approxi- 
mately the  range  of  the  family.  In  temperate 
legions  the  species  hibernate  in  dry  and  warm 


hiding-places  during  the  winter;  in  warmer 
regions  they  frequent  hill-ranges,  and  many 
are  clothed  with  long  dense  fur.  The  most 
important  species  will  be  found  in  this 
Dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 
2.  PaUeont. :  Begins  in  the  Eocene. 

rhi-no-nyc'-ter-Is,  «.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  nycteris  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Phyllorhinae  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Rhinonycteris  aurantiaca,  the 
Orange-coloured  Bat.  The  genus  is  interme- 
diate between  Triaenops  and  Phyllorhina,  agree- 
ing more  closely  with  the  former.  (Dobson.) 

rhi-no-phry'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhi- 
nophryn(us);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
[RHINOPHRYNUS.] 

rhi-no-phry'-niis,  »•  [Pret  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
<f>pvvr)  (phrune)  =  a  toad.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bufonidse.  Parotids  ab- 
sent, transverse  processes  of  sacrum  large, 
fingers  free,  toes  webbed,  tips  not  dilated. 
One  species,  Rhinophrynus  dorsalis,  from 
Mexico.  It  is  sometimes  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate family,  Rhinophrynidae. 

rhl-noph'-yl-la,  *.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Or. 
^vAAop  (phullori)  =  a  leaf.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.),  with  one 
species,  Rhinophylla  pumilio,  from  Bahia. 

*  rhi  -no-plast,  ».  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
7rXa<r<ro>  (plated)  =  to  mould.]  A  person  hav- 
ing an  artificial  nose.  [RHINOPLASTIC.] 

"  The  cunning  idolaters  who  had  made  Mr.  Clint  ft 
rMnopl<ut."-llaily  Telegraph,  Juue  9,  188S. 

rhi-no-plas'-tic,  a.  [Fr.  rhinoplastique.] 
[RHINOPLAST.]  Forming  a  nose. 

rhinoplastic  knife,  5. 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  Tagliacotian 
operation  for  artificial  nose. 

rhinoplastic  operation,  s. 

Surg. :  A  surgical  operation  for  forming  an 
artificial  nose,  or  for  restoring  one  partially 
lost.  Also  called  the  Taliacotian  or  Taglia- 
cotian operation,  from  Jaspar  Tagliacozzi,  a 
surgeon  of  Bononia,  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced about  1553.  Tagliacozzi  obtained  the 
piece  for  the  replacement  by  dissection  from 
the  shoulder  or  arm  of  the  patient.  Liston 
introduced  the  plan  of  cutting  the  piece  from 
the  forehead  of  the  noseless. 

rhi'-no-plas-ty,  ».  [RHINOPLASTIC.]  The 
same  as  RHINOPLASTIC-OPERATION  (q.v.). 

rhi-no-po'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
mofxa  (poma)  ==  a  cover.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  group  Rhino- 
pmnata,  of  the  sub-family  Emballonurinie. 
There  is  a  single  species,  Rhinopoma  micro- 
phyll.um,  ranging  from  Egypt,  through  Asia 
Minor,  to  India  and  Burma.  It  is  a  small  Bat, 
about  two  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  about 
the  same  length.  The  fur  is  short,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  back 
naked;  the  limb-bones  are  long,  rendering 
the  animal  active  in  walking.  Common  in 
ruins  in  Egypt,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Egyptian  Rhinopome. 

rhl-nd-po'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  pi.  of 
rhinopoma.]  [RHINOPOMA.] 

rhi' -no-pome,  ».    [RHINOPOMA.] 

rhi-nSp'-ter-a,  «.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Or. 
irrtpov  (pteron)=&  wing.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Myliobatidse  (q.v.), 
with  seven  species  from  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas.      The    teeth    are    broad,    flat, 
tessellated,  in  five  or  more  series,  the  middle 
being  the  broadest,  the  others  decreasing  in 
width  outwards.    Tail  very  slender,   with  a 
dorsal  fin  before  the  serrated  spine. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  [ZYOOBATIS]. 

rhi  no  rhce'-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  p<?u 
(rhed)  =  to  flow.] 

Pathol. :  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  nos- 
trils. Called  also  Ozaena. 

rhi-noHsau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
craupot  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinth odonts, 
group  Brachyopiua,  from  the  Lias. 

rhi -nd- scope,   *.     [Pref.  rhino-,   and   Gr. 
'    (sfcoj>«5)  =  to  see.]    An  instrument  for 


examining  the  posterior  nares — the  rear  por- 
tion of  the  nostrils. 

rhl-n6-8COp'-iC,  a.  [Eng.  rhinoscop(e)  ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  rhinoscopy  or  the  rhino- 
scope. 

rhl-nos'-CO-py,  *.  [RHINOSCOPE.]  Inspec- 
tion of  the  nasal  passages  by  means  of  the 
rliinoscope. 

rhi-pl9'-er-a,  ».  [Gr.  pin-is  (rhipis)  =  a  fan, 
and  «'pa«  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhipiceridse 
(q.v.).  The  species,  which  are  few,  are  found 
in  Australia  and  America. 

rhi-pI-cey-1-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rhipi- 
cer(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A.  family  of  Serricornia  akin  to 
Elateridae.  Antenna  in  the  males  beautifully 
branched,  sometimes  fan-shaped.  No  groove 
for  the  reception  of  the  fore  sternum.  The 
species  are  few. 

rhl-pl-do-,  pref.  [Gr.  ptwis  (rhipis),  genit 
piiri'Sos  (rhipulos)  =  a  fan.]  Fanlike,  having 
processes  resembling  a  fan. 

rhi-pi-do  den'-dron,  s.  [Pref.  rhipido-, 
and  Gr.  SevSpov  (dtndron)  =  a  tree.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Spongiomonadidae  (q.v.). 
Animalcules  ovate,  with  twoanteriorattenuate 
flagella.  Two  species,  Rhipirlodendron  splendi- 
dum,  from  fresh  water,  and  R.  huxleyi,  from 
bog-water  on  Dartmoor. 

rhl-pl-do-gor'-gi-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhipido-,  and 
Gr.  yopyeios  (gorgeios)  =  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Gorgon.] 

Zool. :  Fan -coral ;  a  genus  of  Gorgonidse. 
They  are  fan -shaped,  with  little  warty  polypes 
close  to  the  hard  tissue.  Many  species  exist 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 

rhl-pl-dur'-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhipid(o)-,  and  Or. 
ovpd  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  Fantails  ;  a  genus  of  Muscicapidae, 
with  forty  -  five  species,  ranging  over  the 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions  to  the  Samoa 
Islands  and  Tasmania.  They  are  remarkable 
for  a  broad  tail,  which  spreads  out  like  a  fan 
when  the  bird  is  in  motion.  The  genus  is 
especially  represented  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, where  every  little  island,  or  group  of 
islands,  has  its  peculiar  species. 

rhl-plp'-ter-a,  s.  pi  [Gr.  pin-is  (rAi;n<)=« 
fan,  and  impov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  Strepsiptera  (q.v.).     (Latrcille.) 

rhlp-sal'-I-dSB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  rhipsal(is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cactaceae. 

rhlp'-sa-lls,  s.  [Gr.  pt'^(rAtps)  =  wicker-work. 
Named" from  the  flexible  branches.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhipsalidae. 
Flowers  rotate,  segments  twelve  to  eighteen, 
stamens  many,  style  one,  stigma  three-  to  six- 
rayed.  AH  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
Rhipsalls  pachyptera,  bruised,  is  used  as  a 
fomentation  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

rhi-za-,  rhi-zo-,  rhiz-,  pn/.  [Gr.  pifa 
(rhiza)  =  &  root.) 

Bot.,  Zool.,  &c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  root, 
or  anything  resembling  it. 

rhi  zanth,  s.  [RHIZANTHE^.]  A  plant  be- 
longing to  the  Rhizantheae. 

t rhi  zan -the  89,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  rhiz-;  Gr. 
arfof  (anthos)  —  a  flower,  and  Lat  pi.  adj. 
sulT.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  Rhizogens.    (Blume.)    [RHIZOOEN.] 

rhi'-zine,  rhi-zi  -no, ».  [Gr.  pifa.  (rhiza) = a 
root] 

Bot. :  The  root  of  a  moss  or  of  a  lichen. 
(Link.)  Called  also  Rhizula. 

rhi-zo-,  prtf.    [RHIZA-.J 

rhi-zo-blas'-tiis,  ».     [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Ot 
^Aa<^rd«  (blastos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot] 
Bot. :  An  embryo  which  develops  roots. 

rhi'-z6-bSl,  *.    [RHIZOBOLUS.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Rhizobolacefe.    (Lindleii.) 

rhi-r6-b^-la'-98-89,  «.  pi.    [Mod  Lat.  rhito- 
boHus) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.} 
Bot.  :  Rhizobols ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 


boil,  b6y ;  po^t,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorua,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing 
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Exogens,  alliance  Guttlferales.  Large  trees 
with  opposite,  digitate,  coriaceous  leaves 
without  stipules.  Sejials  five  or  six  ;•  petals 
five  to  eight  ;  stamens  very  numerous  ;  ovary 
four,  five,  or  many  celled  ;  styles  as  many  as 
the  cells.  Fruit,  of  several  combined  nuts, 
each  nut  indehiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded, 
or  abortive.  Natives  of  tropical  South 
America.  Known  genera  two,  species  eight. 
(Lindiey.) 


,  ».    [Or.  pt£>/3oA<K  (rhizobolos) 
=  striking  root:   pi$a  (rhiza)  =  *  root,  and 
0oA<*  (bolos)  —  a  throw.] 
Bot.  :  A  synonym  of  Caryocar  (q.v.). 


rhl'-zd-Carp,  s.     [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
(ft(rptts)  =  fruit.] 
But.  (PL):  The  Marsileace«(q.v.).  (Lindiey.) 

*  rni-zo'-car'-pSB,  s.  pi.    [RHIZOCARP.] 
Bot.  :  The  Marsileacese  (q.v.). 

rtll-zo-car'-pous,  a.    [Eng.  rhizocarp  ;  -out.] 
Botany: 

1.  Gen.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plant  whose 
root  endures  many  years,   but  whose  stems 
perish  annually.     Used  of  herbs. 

2.  Specif.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  Rhizocarp 
(q.v.). 

fhl  ZO-ceph'-a-la,  *.  pi-    [Pref.  rhizo-,  and 
Gr.  «.*>aAij  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

Zonl.  :  An  order  of  the  Crustacean  sub-class 
Gnathopod.i  (=  Entomostraca),  often  placed 
with  the  Cirri  pedia.  Parasitic,  usually  as 
other  Crustacea.  Body  sac-like,  devoid  of 
segmentation  or  limbs.  The  a)«rture  of  the 
sac  is  funnel-shape,  and  supported  by  a  ring 
of  chitin.  From  the  circumference  of  the 
funnel,  root-like  processes  branch  <>ut  through 
the  liinly  of  their  host.  Alimentary  canal 
olisolete  ;  no  cement  glands.  Hermaphro- 
dite ;  the  young  pass  through  a  Nauplius  and 
a  Cypris  stage. 

rhl-zd  C  epb.'-a-lo'n,  s.    [RHIZOCEPHALA.] 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Rhizo- 
cephala  (>\.\\). 


'—  Sncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  »th), 

rhi-zo-cri'-nus,  ».  [Pref.  rhizo-  (q.v.X  and 
Gr.  Kpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  Apiocrinites  (Pear- 
Encrinites). 

rhi'-z6-dont,  ».  fPref.  rhizo-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
uioi*  (udous),  geuit.  U&OVTOS  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Comp.  Anal.  :  A  tooth  with  branching  fanga 
anchylosing  with  the  jaw. 

rhi-zp-dop'-sis,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhizod(\u\  and 
Gr.  infii^  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

Paltvont.  :  A  genus  of  Cyclodipteridae 
(Traqnair),  with  two  species,  from  the  Coal- 
in>  a>ures  of  Scotland  and  Staffordshire.  The 
pectoral  tin  was  obtusely  lobate. 

rhi-zft-dus,  ».  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  o£ovf 
(admin)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palvont.  :  A  genii*  of  Cyclodipteridae 
(Trao,uair),  with  two  species,  from  the  Coal- 
measures  near  Edinburgh.  It  was  probably 
the  largest  of  the  Palaeozoic  Fishes.  The 
huge  teeth  ami  detached  bones  of  the  head 
of  Ilhizotius  hibberti  led  earlier  observers  to 
refer  it  to  the  Labyrinthodonts. 

rni-z6  flag-el-la  -ta,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  rhizo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat  flagelUUa  (q.v.).  J 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Flagellate  Infusoria. 
Animalcules  progressing  by  means  of  pseudo- 
pod  iol  extensions  of  their  protoplasm  after  the 
manner  of  the  ordinary  Rhizopoda,  but  bear- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  flagellate 
appendages  ;  oral  or  ingestive  area  diffuse. 
Genera  :  Mastisamoeba,  Reptomonas,  Rhizo- 
monas,  and  Podostoma.  (Kent.) 

rhi'-z6-gen,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  the  root 
of  Gr.  -ftwdio  (gennao)  =  to  produce.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  In  Lindley's  classification,  the 
third  of  seven  great  classes  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  Parasitic  plants  with  cellular 
scales  instead  of  true  leaves  ;  stem  an  amorph- 
ous fungous  mas.-,,  or  a  ramified  mycelium 
sometimes  destitute  of  spiral  vessels.  Colour 
brown,  yellow,  or  purple,  never  green. 
Flowers  naked,  or  with  a  trimerous  orpentam- 
erous  calyx  with  stamens  and  carpels.  Most 


of  them  stain  water  a  deep  blood-red.  They 
vary  greatly  in  appearance.  Brown,  Griffith, 
&c.,  opposed  their  erection  into  a  separate 
class,  believing  them  degenerate  exogens. 
Called  also  Rhizanths.  Orders  Bulauo- 
phorace*,  Cytinaceie,  Ratflestacuie. 

rhi'-zoid,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  pi£octd>jt  (rhizoeides)  = 
=  root-like  :  pi£a  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and  tt&os 
(eidos)  =  form.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  a  root. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Bot.  (PI):  Slender  root  filaments  affixing 
certain  cryptograms  to  the  ground. 

rhi  zoi-de  ous,    o.     [Eng.    rhizoid;    guff. 
-tons.} 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  RHIZOID,  A. 

rhl-zo'-ma,  s.    [RHIZOME.] 

rhi-zo-ma-nl-a,  ».  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Eng. 
mania,.] 

Bot.  :  An  abnormal  development  of  roots. 
It  is  often  seen  in  the  ivy,  the  laurel,  the 
fig,  the  apple,  &c.  In  the  fig  the  roots  are 
often  sent  out  around  the  Hue  which  surrounds 
the  stem  ;  in  the  apple  tree  they  appear  in 
little  bundles,  absorb  moisture,  and  decay. 
Rhizomania  generally  indicates  something 
wrong  with  the  ordinary  root. 

rhi'-zome,  rhiz  ome,  rhi  zo'-ma,  *.  [Gr. 

piCiapd  (rhizoma)  =  tlie  mass  of  the  roots  of  a 
tree  ;  pi£a  (rhiza)  =  a  root.) 

Bot.  :  A  rootstock,  a  prostrate,  thickened, 
rooting  stem  which  yearly  produces  young 
branches  or  plants.  Examples,  various 
Iridaceae  and  epiphytous  Orchids. 

rhi  zo  mon-aa,  *.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  monas 


Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizoflagellata,  with  a 
single  species,  Rhizomonas  verrucosa,  found  by 
Saville  Kent  in  hay-infusions. 

*  rhi-zo-mor'-pha,  ».    [Pret  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 

fj.op<j>ri  (morphe)  —  form.] 

Bot.  :  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  found  on  root- 
like  bodies,  which  are  really  the  imperfect 
state  of  various  other  genera. 

rhi  zo  mor  prioid,  rhi  zo  mor  phous, 
o.  [Eng.  rhizomorph(a)  ;  -oid,  -ous.]  Root- 
like  in  form. 

rhi  -zo-mys,  s.     [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  fiv* 

(mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Spalacinae  (q.v.),  with  six 
species,  from  Abyssinia,  North  India,  Malac- 
ca, and  South  China.  It  differs  from  the 
typical  genus  in  having  the  eye  uncovered. 

t  rbl-zoph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.    [RHIZOPHAGUS.] 

Zool.  :  Root-eaters  ;  a  tribe  of  Marsupials, 
with  one  family  Phascolomyidae  (q.v.).  Two 
scalpriform  incisors  in  both  jaws  ;  no  canines  ; 
stomach  with  a  special  gland  ;  cvfCtim  short, 
wide,  with  a  vermiform  appendage.  (Owen.) 

rhi-zSph'-a-gOUS,  a.  [RHIZOPHAOUS.]  Feed- 
ing or  subsisting  on  roots. 

rhi  zfiph  -a  gus,  *.  [Pref.  rhizo-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  <j>ayeiv  (phagein)  —  to  eat] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Nitidulidae.  Ten  are 
British. 

rhi-zSph'-or-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
4>opot  (phoros)'=  bearing.  Named  from  the 
aerial  roots  which  it  throws  out.] 

Bot.  :  Mangrove  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rhizo- 
phoracese.  Calyx  four-parted  ;  petals  four, 
acute  ;  stamens  eight  to  twelve.  The  stem 
separates  into  roots  some  distance  above  the 
water.  The  wood  of  Rhizophora  Mangle  is 
good  nnd  durable,  the  fruit  sweet  and  eatable, 
and  the  fermented  jui<-e  forms  a  light  wine. 
[MANGROVE.)  The  bark  is  good  for  tanning. 
Salt  also  is  extracted  from  its  aerial  roots. 

rhi-zA-ph6-ra'-9e-89,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhi- 

zoj>hor(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceas.] 

Bot.  :  Mangroves  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Myrtales.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
growing  along  sen-shores.  Leaves  simple, 
opposite,  sometimes  dotted,  with  convolute, 
deciduous  stipules  between  the  petioles. 
Peduncles  axillary  or  terminal  ;  calyx  lobes 
four  to  twelve,  sometimes  all  uniting  -into  a 
calyptra.  Petals  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
equal  in  nitmlier  to  the  lobes,  and  alternating 
with  them.  Stamens  twice  or  thrice  as  many. 


Ovary  two-,  three-,  or  four-celled,  each  with 
two  or  more  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  inde- 
hiscent, one-celled,  one-seeded,  crowned  by 
the  calyx.  Seed,  on  becoming  ripe,  sending 
a  long  radicle  to  fix  itself  in  the  mud  and  thus 
prevent  its  being  carried  away  by  the  ocean. 
The  trees  form  dense  thickets  along  the  shores 
of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Known 
genera  nve,  species  twenty.  (Lindiey.) 

rtn-zoph'-or-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  rhizopho- 
r(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Root-bearing  ;  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Rhizophoracete  (q.v.). 

rhi'-zo-pod, «.    [RHIZOPODA.] 

L  Zool. :  A  member  of  the  order  Rhizopoda. 
2.  Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  a  fungal. 

t  rhl-zop'-d-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Or. 
irous  (potts),  genit  iroSfc  (podos)  —  a  foot] 

1.  Zool. :  A  name  introduced  by  Dujardin 
for  an  order  of  Infusoria,  which  were  defined 
as  anim. denies  with  mutable  form,  moving  by 
means  of  multiform  exsertile  processes,  with- 
out vibratile  cilia  or  other  external  organs. 
When  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa  was  formed, 
the  name  Rhizopoda  was  retained  for  the  clasa 
containing  individuals  with  the  pnwer  of  emit- 
ting pseudopodia  (q.v.),  and   the  class  was 
divided  into  five  orders:  Monera,  Amo'.bea, 
Foraminifera,  Radiolaria,  and  Spongida.    The 
Rhizopoda  are  the  Myxopodia  of  Huxley,  and 
this  latter  name  has  been  retained   by  Prof. 
Lankester  in  his  reclassification  oj  the  Proto- 
zoa (q.v.). 

2.  Palaxmt. :  [FORAMINIFERA,  RADIOLARIA, 
SPONGIDA].    . 

rhi-zo-po  -di-iim,  ».    [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
ir62toi<(po<2i'(m)  =  asiuall  foot,  dimin.  from  irovc 
(puus),  genit.  iroios  (podos)  =  a  foot  1 
Bot. :  [RmzopoD,  2.]. 

rhi  zo-po'-gon,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Or. 
truiyiav  (pogdn)  =  a  beard.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  underground  Fungi.  Rhi- 
zopogon  provincialis  is  eaten  ill  Provence. 

rhi-zos'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
oro/na  (stoma)  =.  a  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhizostomidae. 
Body  circular,  hemispherical, excavated  below, 
with  four  sernilunar  orifices,  into  which  are 
inserted  four  roots  of  a  pedunculated  mass, 
afterwards  developing  into  eight  appendages 
with  fibrillary  suckers.  Type  JUiizoatoma 
cuvieri.  European  seas. 

rhi  zo  stom  -a-ta,  ».  pi.    [RHTZOSTOMA.I 

Zonl. ;  A  sub-order  of  Discoi'hora  (Me'lusas), 
having  processes  like  r<x>tlets  around  the 
mouth.  They  are  covered  with  minute  poly- 
pites,  intersjiersed  with  clavate  tentacula  sus- 
pended from  the  middle  of  the  umbrella. 

rhi  zo  stome,  s.    [RHIZOSTOMA.] 

rhi  zo-stom  -i  d», ».  pL  [Mod.  Lut  rhiao- 
stom(a);  Lat.  fe>n.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id"-.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Lucenianda  (A'tcAoJ- 
wni),  equivalent  to  the  order  Rhizos>t<iina  of 

•    Prof.  Martin  Duncan. 

2.  Pnlffont. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Litho- 
graphic slates  of  Solenhofen. 

rhi-zd-tax'-Is,  «.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  aT"3  Gr.  raft* 
(taxis)  =  an  arrangement] 

Bot. :  The  arrangements  of  roots,  and  the 
laws  of  their  growth.  It  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Clos. 

rhi-zftf -rd-gtis,  «.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  rpwy» 
(trogo)  =  to  gnaw.) 

Entom. :  A  penus  of  Melolonthinse.  Rhizo- 
trogus  solstitialis  is  the  Midsummer  Chafer. 

rhi'-ZU-la,  *.  [Latinised  dimin.  from  Gr. 
pi£a  (rhiza)  =  a  root]  [RHIZINE.] 

rho'-da-lite,  s.  [Gr.  poJo«tt  (rhodoeii)  =  rose- 
coloured  ;  a  conneetive,  and  Aide*  (lMos)  =  * 
stone  (A/in.).] 

Min.  :  An  earthy  rose-red  mir.eral,  with  a 
soapy  feel.  Hardness,  2'0  ;  sp.  gr.,  2'0.  Com- 
pos :  silica,  55 '9  ;  alumina,  83  ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  11  '4;  magnesia,  0 '6  ;  lime,  I  1 ;  water, 
22-0  =  99'3.  Occurs  in  amygdaloidal  dolerita 
in  county  Antrim,  Ireland. 

rho  da-lose,  rho'-da-loze,  «.    [RHODBA- 

L08E.J 


l&te,  tat.  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    «.  09  =  6;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


rhodanic— rhodonite 
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rho    dan  -ic,   a.     [Eng.   rhodan(ide)  ;   -ic.] 

[StJLPHOCYANJC.] 

rho'-dan  ide,  s.  [Gr.  poSov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose.) 
Chem.:  A  name  applied  to  sulphocyanates 
on  account  of  the  ml  colour  which  they  pro- 
duce with  ferric  salts.    (Watts.) 

rho-dan'-the,  ».  [Gr.  poSov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose, 
and  avOot  (anthos)  =  a  flower.  Named  from 
the  colour  of  the  dower-heads.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Helychryseae.  Only  known 
species  Rluidanthe  Manglesii,  a  beautiful  com- 
posite ;  its  flowers,  of  the  dry  and  unfading 
kind  called  everlasting,  roseate  or  purple  on 
the  upper  part,  and  silvery  below.  It  is  found 
in  Western  Australia,  has  been  introduced 
into  British  greenhouses,  and  will  grow  also 
in  the  open  air  in  a  temperature  between  60' 
and  80".  There  are  several  varieties,  but  it  is 
possible  that  two  of  these,  R.  atrosanyuinea 
and  R.  maailata  are,  as  Paxtou  makes  them, 
distinct  species. 

rho-de-1-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhode(us); 
Lat.  neut  pi.  adj.suff.  -tna.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Cyprinidae.  Anal  of 
moderate  length,  with  nine  to  twelve  branched 
rays  ;  dorsal  short,  or  of  moderate  length  ; 
mouth  with  very  small  barbels,  or  none. 
Fourgenera  :  Achelognathus,  Acanthorhodeus, 
RhoJeus,  and  Pseudopeiilampus.  In  the  fe- 
males a  long  external  urogenital  tube  is  de- 
veloped annually  during  the  spawning-season. 

rhd-de-6-rgt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhodeoret(in)  ;  -ic.] 
Contained  "in  or  derived  from  Rhodeoretin 
(q.v.). 

rhodeoretic  -  acid,  s.     [CONVOLVULIC- 

AC1D.J 

rhd-de-oV-e-tin,  s.  [Gr.  po&<*  (rhodeos)  = 
rosy,  and  pirn")  (rhetine)  =  resin.]  [CONVOL- 
VULIN.] 

rho-de-o-ret'-in-o'l,  «.    [Eng.  rhodeoretin; 

-Ol.]     I.CONVOLVULINOL.] 

rho-de-i-rSt-In-ol'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhodeo- 
retinol  ;  -ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
rhodeoretinol. 

rhodeoretinolic  acid,  s.    [CONVOLVU- 

LJNOU] 

Rhodes,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  An  island  off  the  south-west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Rhodes-wood,  5. 

Bot.  :  Amyris  balsamifcra,  the  West  Indian 
Candle  wood.  Rhodes-wood  seems  a  misnomer 
for  an  American  plant. 

rho  -d6-us,  s.  [Gr.  pofitos  (rhodeos)  =  rosy- 
coloured.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Rhodeina(q.v.),  with  threespecies  from  Central 
Europe  and  China.  Rhodeus  amai-us,  some- 
times found  in  warm  springs,  has  a  silvery- 
bluish  band  on  the  middle  ot  the  tail. 

rhod-ha'-16se,  s.     [Gr.   poS«o?   (rhodeos)  = 
rose-coloured  ;  dAs  (luut>)  =  salt,  and  sutl.  -ose 
(A£in.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BIEBERITE  (q.v.). 

Bho  -di  an,  a.  &.  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  tuij.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rhodes,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Rhodes. 

Rhodian-laws,  s.  ;>?.  The  earliest  system 
of  marine  laws,  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Rhudiaus  after  they  had,  by  their  com- 
merce and  naval  victories,  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  about  900  B.C. 

rhod'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rho-l(ium);  -ic.]  Contained 
in,  or  derived  from  rhodium  (q.v.). 

rhodic  oxide,  ».    [RHODIUM.] 

rho  -ding,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :  One  of  the  brass  boxes  for  the 
journals  of  the  pomp-break. 

rho-di'-d-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  po&ov 
(rhodun)  =  a  rose.  So  named  because  the 
roots  smell  like  roses.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Crassulee.  Rhodiola  rosea 
is  now  Stdum  Rhodiolu. 


rhdd'-lte.s.  fEng.rAorf(mm);  suff.  -ite  (Af(n.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  RHODIUM-GOLD  (q.v.). 


rhd-dl-tes,  s.     [Gr.  poieo*  (rhodeos)  =  rosy.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cynipidae.     Ithodiies 
roses  is  the   small   gall-fly,  the   puncture  of 
which  produces  the  bedeguar  of  the  rose. 

rho'-di-um,  s.  [Latinised  from  Gr.  p6Soi> 
(rhodon)  —  a  rose,  from  the  red  colour  of  some 
of  its  salts.] 

Chem. :  A  tetratomic  metallic  element  belong- 
ing to  the  platinum  group,  symbol  Rh  ;  atomic 
weight,  104-4  ;  sp.  gr.  10'ti  to  12 ;  discovered 
by  Wollastou  in  1804  in  crude  platinum.  To 
obtain  it,  the  solution  from  which  platinum, 
palladium,  and  indium  have  been  separated 
is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dry  ness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0-837,  which  dissolves  everything 
except  the  double  chlorides  of  rhodium  and 
sodium.  On  tillering,  heating  the  residue  to 
dryness,  and  boiling  with  water,  metallic 
rhodium  remains.  It  is  a  whitish-gray  metal, 
very  hard,  less  fusible  and  less  ductile  than 
platinum,  unalterable  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  oxidising  at  a  red  heat. 
When  pure  it  is  unacted  upon  by  the  strongest 
acids,  but  when  alloyed  it  dissolves  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid.  Rhodium  forms  but  one 
chloride,  RbClj,  a  brownish-red  deliquescent 
mass,  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  four  oxides  : 
monoxide,  RhO,  a  dark -gray  substance,  un- 
attacked  by  acids ;  sesquioxide  or  rhodic  oxide, 
Kli.jt>:t.  a  gray  porous  mass,  with  a  metallic 
iridescence ;  dioxide,  KhOj,  a  dark-brown 
substance  ;  and  trioxide,  RhOj,  a  blue  floccu- 
lent  powder,  all  insoluble  in  acids.  The  salts 
of  rhodium  are  for  the  most  part  rose-coloured. 

rhodium-gold,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  native  gold,  said  to  con- 
tain from  34  to  43  per  ceiJt.  of  rhodium. 
Sp.  gr.  15-5  to  lti'8  ;  brittle. 

rho'-dl-zite.  rho' -di -9 ite,  s.  [Gr.  poii'fw 
(rhodizo)  =  to  tinge  red  ;  suff.  ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  found  very 
rarely,  and  only  in  small  crystals,  on  rubellite 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekaterinburg,  Perm, 
Russia.  Hardness,  8;  sp.gr.  3 -3  to  3-4:2  ;  lustre, 
vitreous;  colour,  white;  translucent;  pyro- 
electric.  Not  yet  analysed,  but  from,  its 
blowpipe  reactions  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  lime 
boracite. 


n'-Jc,  a.  [Gr.  pottfr  (rhodizo)  =  to 
tinge  red  ;  Eng.  (sa/)rtj(n),  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See 
compound.) 

rhodizonic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  two  distinct 
compounds,  produced  under  different  circum- 
stances from  potassium  carbuxide.  a-Rhodi- 
zonic  acid,  C5H4O6  =  (C5HOs)"' )  Qjj  Jis. 

covered  by  Heller  in  18:!7,  is  formed  from 
carboxylic  acid  by  the  assumption  of  water, 
CioH4O]0  +  2H2O  =  2C5H4O6.  it  crystallizes 
in  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  On  exposure  to  the  air 
the  crystals  turn  brownish-red,  heated  to 
100*  they  turn  black,  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture they  decompose,  leaving  a  carbonaceous 
residue.  The  a-rhodizonates,  produced  from 
the  hydro-carboxylates,  are  all  red,  and  very 
insoluble.  /3-Rhodizonic  acid,  Ci0H«O8.  This 
acid  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  its 
potassium  salt,  CmKgOg,  discovered  by  Brodie 
in  1869,  remains  undissolved  when  potassium 
carboxide  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  distinguished  from  a-rhodizonate  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  on 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  being  converted 
into  potassium  ci  oconate. 

rho-dd-,  pref.  [Gr.  po&ov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  resembling  a 
rose. 

rhd-d6c'-er-£,  «.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Or. 
icipai  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Entam. :  A  penns  of  Papilionidee.  Rhodocera 
rhamni  of  Newman  is  Gonepteryx  rhamni  of 
Stainton,  &c. 

rho'-d6-chrdme,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr. 
XP^MO  (chroma)  =  colour.] 

Min. :  A  compact  variety  of  Kammererite 
(q.v.),  having  a  splintery  fracture. 

rho-do-chro'-site,  s.    [Pref.   rhodo-;  Gr. 

xpuo-t'c  (chrosis)  =  colour,  and  suff.  -itt (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 

anhvrlrous  cariioiuites.    Crystallization  rhom- 

bohedral  ;    also  occurs  globular,   botryoidal, 


and  massive.  Hardness,  S-5  to  4-8  ;  sp.  gr. 
3'4  to  3'7  ;  lustre,  vitreouu ;  colour,  tliades  of 
rose-red  when  pure,  dark  -ml  to  brown  ;  streak, 
white.  Compos. :  carbonic  acid,  38'6 ;  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  tjJ-4 ;  but  the  latter  ia 
frequently  partly  replaced  by  lime,  magnesia^ 
or  protoxide  of  iron. 

rho-dd-cri'-ni-dse,  *.  pL  [Mod.  Lat  rko- 
docrin(us);  Lat.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palaxmt. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  BasaU 
five,  parabasals  or  sub-radials  live  ;  arms 
ten  or  twenty,  bifurcated  two  or  three  times. 
Devonian  (?)  and  Carboniferous  formations. 

rho-doc'-rl-mte, ».  [Mod.  Lat.r/iodocnn(uj); 
suit',  -ite.]  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Rhodo- 
criuus. 

rho  do-cri'-nus,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr. 
Kpivov  (krition)  =a  lily.] 

Palaxmt. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhoflo- 
crinidie.  Eight  species  are  known,  from  the 
Devonian  (?)  to  the  Carboniferous. 

rho-do-den'-dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rhododen- 
dr(on);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tte.] 

Bot. :  A  tritie  of  Ericaceae.  Fruit  capsular, 
septicidal.  Buds  scaly,  resembling  cones. 

rho-do-den'-dron,  *.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  poto- 
SevSpov  (rhododendron)  =  the  oleander  or  th« 
rhododendron  ;  pref.  rhotlo-,  and  Gr.  SivSpov 
(dendron)  =  a  tree.  Named  from  the  similarity 
in  the  flowers.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhododendrea 
(q.v.).  Evergreen  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with 
flve-lobed  corolla,  occasionally  a  little  irregu- 
lar, and  normally  ten  stamens,  sometimes 
declinate.  Akin  to  Azalea,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  it  by  having  only  hve  stamens. 
A  few  small  species  01  cur  in  Kun/pe  and  Siberia, 
but  the  mountain  regions  of  the  United  Statea 
and  In  ha  are  the  true  homes  cf  the  genus.  B. 
nuij-itiiiis  forms  dense  thickets  in  pails  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  presents  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance when  in  bloom.  The  (lowers  are  large,  in 
corymiis,  their  color  from  pale  cat  mine  to  lilac. 
R.  catawbieiae,  a  species  with  large  purple 
flowers,  grows  in  the  southern  Alleghanies. 
Numeioug  species  occur  in  India,  especially  in 
the  eastern  Himalayas,  among  them  R.  Falco- 
ntri,  which  is  a  tree  30  to  50  feet  high  with 
superb  foliage,  the  leaves  18  inches  long.  R. 
aryvHttiini  IMM  ,  ri.>wers  4'2  inches  long  and 
equally  broad,  the  clusters  being  very  beautiful. 
The  Rhododendrons  have  become  favorite  culti- 
vated Bowel's,  and  ninny  varieties  have  been 
produced,  some  of  them  magnificent.  The 
acid  stems  of  R.  Mobile  a;  e  eaten  by  the  Hindoos. 
The  flowers  of  R.  ai-boreum  make  a  good  sub- 
acid  jelly,  besides  being  of  use  as  applied  to  the 
forehead  for  headache.  R.  chrysanthum  and 
B.ferrugineum  are  narcotic. 

rhd-d6-me'-la,  *.     [Pref.  rhodo-,   and  Gr. 

(ieAoj  (melos)  =•  a  limb.  Named  from  the 
colour  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  Rhodomelea) 
(q.v.).  Frond  cylindrical,  inarticulate,  opaque; 
U-traspores  in  pod-like  receptacles. 

rho  do  me  la -9© -ae,  rho  do  me  le-aa, 

s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rhodomel(a) ;  Lat  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -acce,  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Algales,  or  a  sub-order  of 
Ceran..-ceae.  Frond  jointed.  Ceramidia  hav- 
ing pear-shaped  granules  at  the  base  of  a  cup- 
shaped  envelope,  which  finally  bursts  by  a 
pore.  Tetruspores  enclosed  in  transformed 
branches  or  stichidia. 

rho-do-me  -ni-a,  5.    [RHODVMENIA.] 
rhod  6  mon-tade ,  s.    [RODOMONTADE.] 

rhd-d6-myr'-ttis(^rasir),*.  [Pref.  rhodo-, 
and  Gr.  jiupros  (murtoi)  —  a  myrtle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrteae.  Rhodomyrtu* 
tnmentosa,  a  South  Indian  mountain  slirul>,  like 
the  common  myrtle,  produces  sweet  fleshy 
berries,  eaten  raw  or  made  into  a  jelly. 

rho'-d6n-ite,  s.  |_G  r.  poSov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose ; 
suff.  -iU  (Afin.).] 

Afin.:  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  tri- 
Clinic  system,  though  its  angles  approximate 
to  those  of  pyroxene.  Hardness,  6-5  to  6'5; 
sp.  gr.  3'4  to  3-68  :  lustre,  vitreous;  colour, 
shades  of  red ;  some  varieties,  greenish, 
yellowish ;  streak,  white ;  very  tough. 
Compos.  :  silica, 45 -9;  protoxide  of  mnnpanese, 
54-1  =  100,  represented  by  the  formula,  MnO 
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8iC>2  ;  the  manganese  is  frequently  partly  re- 
placed, however,  by  protoxide  of  iron,  lime, 
and  sometimes  zinc.  Dana  distinguishes 
three  varieties  :  (1)  Ordinary,  (a)  crystallized, 
(6)  granular,  massive  ;  ('2)  Calciferous  (Busta- 
mite),  which  contains  from  9  to  15  per  cent. 
Of  lime  ;  (3)  Zinciferous  (Fowlerite). 

Tho  dd-phyl'-llte,  *.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Eng. 
phyllite.] 

3f  in.  :  The  same  as  KAMMERERITE  (q.v.). 

Thd-di-rhi-za,  j.    [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  pi£» 

(r/n'ru)  =  a  root.  So  named  because  the  root- 
Stocks  smell  like  roses.] 

Bet.  :  A  genus  of  Convolvulea,  from  the 
Canary  Nl.uids.  The  roots  of  Rhodorhiza 
Jlorida  and  R.  scoparia  are  used  as  sternuta- 
tories. An  oil,  0  •»M«i  tiyni  Rhodii  aXhereum,  is 
extracted  by  distillation  from  their  roots. 

rho  do  sperm,  s.    [RHODOSPERME*.] 

Hot.  :  Any  individual  algal  of  the  Rhodo- 
speruie*. 

rho-do-sper'-me'-SB,   t  rho-dd-spdV-e- 

«B,  s.  }il.  IPref.  rhodo-  ;  Gr.  O-JMPMO  (spermtt), 
or  airopa  (spora),  <riropo«  (sporos)  =  a  seed, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -eat.] 

Bot.  :  Rose-spored  Algals,  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Algals.  The  rose- 
coloured  spores  are  of  two  kinds  :  spores  in 
capsular  bodies,  external  or  immersed,  and 
tetraspores  (q.v.).  Antberidia  are  generally, 
if  not  universally,  present.  They  are  divided 
into  two  tribes  :  Desmiospermeae,  in  whii-h 
tlie  sj>ores  are  formed  on  a  joint  or  joints  of 
the  spore  threads  ;  and  Gongylospermeae,  in 
which  they  are  massed  together  in  a  hya- 
line, mucous,  or  a  mem  branaceous  mother-cell. 

•rhd-d6-Btau-r6t'-Ic,a.  [Gr.  p6Sov(rhodon) 
=  a  rose,  and  aroupo?  (stawros)  =  a  cross.] 
Rosicrucian.  (Ben  Joraon.) 

Th6-d6  tan'-nlc,  a.  [Eng.  rhododendron), 
and  (unnic.j  (see  compound.) 

rhodotannic  acid,  5. 

Chem.:  Rhodoxanthin.  Tannic  acid  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  iihododendron  ferrugineum. 

rho  -  dox  -  an'-thin.  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and 
Eng.  xanthin.]  [RHODOTAN.NIC-ACID.] 

rho-dy-me'-nl-a,  rho  do  me  nl  a,  s. 
[Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  iifiijc  (tinmen)  —  a  mem- 
brane.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  ger.us  of  Rhodymenisicec 
(q.v.).  [DULSE.] 

rhd-dy-me-nl-a'-ce-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhodyiiieni(ii)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceai.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Algals,  being  the  tribe 
Bhodymenieae,  raised  to  an  order.  Frond 
membranous  inarticulate,  spores  at  lirst 
monilifonn,  fructiiication  double;  first  concep- 
tacles  half  imnieix-d,  with  a  mass  of  spores 
affixed  to  a  cential  placenta.  Purplish  or 
blood-red  s-aweeds,  widely  ditlused. 

Th6-dy-me-ni-e'-8B,    «.  pi.     [RHODTMENI- 


•  rhce  a-des,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  rhecas,  genit 
rhaadin  ;  Gr.  poidt  (rhoias)  —  the  common 
Fed  poppy.] 

Bot.  :  The  thirtieth  order  of  Linnasus's 
Natural  system.  Genera  :  Papaver,  Podo- 
phyllum,  &c. 

rhomb  (6  silent),  *  rhombe,  rhom'-bus,  >. 

[Fr.  rhombe,  from  Lat.  rhombus  ;  Gr.  poM0°f 

{rhombn.i)  —  a  spinning-wheel,  a  rhombus,  from 

(xnfiia  (rhembff)  =  to  re- 

volve, to  totter  ;   Sp.  & 

Ital.  rnmbo.} 
1.  Geom.  :    An    oblique 

parallelogram   whose 

sides  are  all  equal.    The  RHOMB. 

diagonals  of  a   rhombus 

bisect  each  other  at  right  angles.    The  area 

of  a  rhombus  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of 

tta  diagonals. 

"  Save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  *uppos'd 
Invinlble  els*  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night."  Milton  :  P.  L..  TiiL  1M. 

S.  CrystalL  :  A  rhombohedron  (q.v.). 

^  frtmeVt  rhomb  : 

Optics:  An  apparatus  for  converting  plane 
Into  circularly-polarized  light  [Polarization 
qf  Light].  It  is  a  parallelepiped  of  glass,  of 


such  length  and  angles  that  a  ray  of  light 
entering  one  small  end  at  right  angles,  twice 
sutlers  total  reflection  within  the  rhomb  at  an 
angle  of  about  54°  (depending  on  the  polarizing 
angle  of  the  glass),  and  finally  emerges  at 
right  angles  from  the  opposite  small  end. 
When  the  beam  of  light  is  plane  polarized, 
and  the  rhomb  is  so  arranged  that  its  reflect- 
ing faces  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45*  to  the 
plane  of  polarization,  the  beam  emerges  cir- 
cularly polarized. 

rhomb-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol :  A  porphyry  which  encloses  large 
crystals  of  orthoclase,  presenting  a  rhombic 
outline,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  habit  of 
twinning.  First  described  from  the  vicinity 
of  L'hristiitnia. 

rhomb-spar, «.    [DOLOMITE.] 
rhomb-  (b  silent),  pref.    [RHOMBO-.] 

rhomb-ovate,  a.    [RHOMBOID-OVATE.] 

rhomb-ar'-sen-ite,  «.     [Pref.  rhomb-,  and 
Eng.  arsenite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CLAUDETITE  (q.v.). 

rhom  bic,  *  rhom'-bick,  a.  [Eng.  rhomb; 
4s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  figure  or  shape 
of  a  rhomb. 

"  Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured ; 
the  asteria  in  ioriu  of  a  star,  and  they  are  of  a  rhom- 
We*  figure,"— Ore*. 

*  2.  Crystail. :  Orthorhombic  (q.v.). 
rhombic  mica,  s.    [PHLOGOPITE.] 

rhom-bo-,  pref.  [RHOMB.]  With  the  form  or 
shai>e  of  a  rhomb. 

rhdm-bo-he'-dral,  a,  [Eng.  rhombohedr(on); 

1.  Geom.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  rhom- 
bohedron ;    having  forms   derived  from  the 
rhombohedron. 

2.  Crystail. :  A  crystal  system  in  which  all 
the  forms  are,  or  can  be,  derived  from  one  or 
more  rhombohedrons,  or  which  have  the  habit 
of  a  rhombohedron  (q.v  ^ 

rhom  bo  he  dron,  s.  [Pref.  rhombo-,  and 
Gr.  t&pa.  (hedrn)  —  a  base,  a  side.] 

Geom.  <t  Cryatall. :  A  polyhedron  bounded 
by  six  equal  rhombuses. 

rhom' -bold,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  pon,3oet£ijs  (rhom- 
boeides),  from  po^.Bos  (rhombus)  —  a  rhomb, 
and  eWos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  rhomboid ; 
rhoinboidal. 

IL  Bot. :  Oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle, 

as  the    leaf  of  

Hibiscus   rhom-   \  V 

bijuUus.  \  \ 

B.  As    sub-      \  \ 
stunt  ice :                   \  \ 

1.   Geom.  :  A         * ^ 

parallelogram,  RHOMBOID. 

all     of     whose 

sides  are  not  equal.     The  rhombus  is  but  a 

particular  form  of  the  rhomboid,  in  which  the 

sides  are  all  equal. 

*  2.  Crystail. :  Formerly  used  by  a  few  min- 
eralogists for  rhouibohedron  (q.v.). 

rhomboid-ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  A  ligament  connecting  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle. 

rhomboid-muscles,  «.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  muscles,  the  rhomtxiideus  minor 
and  the  rhomboideus  major,  connecting  the 
spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  vertebra-  and  the  liyaiiientum 
nuchct  with  the  scapula.  (Quain.) 

rhomboid-ovate,  o.  Between  rhom- 
boid and  ovate  in  shape ;  partly  rhomboid 
and  partly  ovate. 

rhom  boid'-al,  o.  [Eng.  rhomboid;  -al.] 
Having  the  sh'ape  of  a  rhomboid  ;  resembling 
a  rhomboid  in  shape. 

"  Another  rhomboidal  selenites  of  m  compnsMd 
form,  had  many  others  Infixed  rouud  the  middle  o(  it." 
—  Woodward. 

rhom-bo'-i-des,  ».  [Gr.  po^ofijrj?  (rhom- 
boeides).]  A  rhomboid. 

"  The  crosse  lines  of  a  r^nrnbaidt*." 

Mart :  On  Uu  Soul,  pt  11. ,  bk.  L 


rhom  boid-ich  -thys,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhom- 
iA.ua);  Gr.  «I6cK  (etdus)  =  form,  and  i\0vt 
(ichthus)  =  *  tisb.] 

Ichihy. :  A  tropical  genus  of  Plenronectidw 
(q.v.),  but  represented  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  -  There  are  sixteen 
species,  prettily  coloured  and  ornamented  »ith 
ocellated  spots.  In  a  few  species  the  adult 
males  have  some  of  the  fin-rays  prolonged  into 
filaments.  Khomboulichthys  graiulisrjwiiKt,  the 
Japanese  form,  ranging  to  the  American  coast, 
has  the  scales  deciduous. 

rhom-bo-so  le-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhombo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  solta  (q.'v.).] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidae,  with 
three  species,  from  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand, 
where  they  are  valued  as  food  lish.  The  eyet 
are  on  the.  right  side,  the  lower  in  advance  o» 
the  upper. 

rhom'-bus,  *.    [RHOMB.] 

1.  Geom. :  The  same  as  RHOMB  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Plennmectida-  (q.v.). 
Eyes  on  left  side  ;  month  wide,  each  j..\\  with 
a  baud  of  villiform  teeth,  vomenne  teeth  pre- 
sent, none    on    palatines.     Dorsal    tin    com- 
mences on  snout ;  scales  none  or  small.  Sevea 
species  from    the   North    Atlantic    and    the 
Mediterranean.     Rhombus  maximum  is  the  Tur- 
bot  (q.v.) ;  R.  nuzotictis,  the  Black  isea  Tui  bot ; 
R.  last-is,  the  Brill,  and  R.  megastuma,  bloch's 
Top-knot.     R.  punchitus  is  often  confounded 
with  Phrynorhombus  unimacu.la.tus,  the  Top- 
knot. 

3.  Paloeont. :  One  species,  Rhombus  minimtu, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

rhon-Chal,  a.  [Lat  rhonctyns) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -a^.J*  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhouchus  (4-v.). 

*  rhoh  chi  so  nant,  a.  [Lat  rhonchns  —  a 
rattle,  a  snore,  and  sonant,  pr.  par.  of  sono  = 
to  sound.]  Snorting. 

rhori  chus  (pi.  rhon  chi),  $.  [Lat,  from 
Gr.  poyx<>s  (rhongclios).] 

Physiol.  £  Pathol.  :  A  "dry"  sound,  heard 
by  auscultation,  in  acute  bronchitis,  in  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes.  Sibilant  rhouchi  are 
heard  also  in  asthma. 

rhone,  «.     [RONE,    s.]     A   rain-water   pip* 

rho  pal  1C,  a.  [Gr.  pon-aAoi'  (rho-(>alon)  =  iL 
club  which  gradually  becomes  bigger  from 
the  handle  to  the  top.] 

Pi-ot. :  Applied  to  a  line  in  which  each  suc- 
cessive word  has  a  syllable  more  than  the  one 
preceding  it  (Browne:  Miscel.  Tnu:t  7.) 

Rein    tibi    ooufeti,    doctissime,    dulcU<>ii<>ruin. 

liope   ever   solaL-es      miserable       individuals. 

rhd-pa-l69'-er-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  poiroAoi/  (rho- 
palon)  —  a  club,  and   «'pa«  (keras)  =  a   horn. 
ho    named    from     tne     thickened    club-like 
termination  of  the  antenna-. J 
Entom. :  ButterfliesT    [BUTTERFLY,  II.] 

rhd-pal'-O-ddn.  *.  [Gr.  j>6ira\ov  (rAoyoton)= 
a  club;  -odon.  (Bull.  Sue,  Imp.  Nat.,  Muncou, 
xiv.  4tiO.)] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Dinosauria,  of  Per- 
mian age,  from  a  mine  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dioma 
river,  Oren- 
burg, Russia. 
It  was  found- 
ed on  a  frag- 
in  e n t  of  a 
lower  jaw, 
contai  ning 
nine  teeth  not 
unlike  those 
of  Iguanodon. 
There  is  but 
one  species, 
Rhopalodon 
\oangenheimii 
(named  in  hon-  JAW  or  RHOPALOI>ON. 
our  of  its  dis- 
coverer). R.  mantelii  (F.  de  Waldheim)  m 
Iguanodon  mantelii.  [REONOS^TRUS.] 

rho'  ta  9ism,  «.    [BOTACISM.] 

rho -ta-^is'-mus,  «.    [ROTACISM.]. 

rho'  ta  cize,  v.    [ROTACIZE.] 

rhu    barb.  *reu-barbe.  Tew -barb, 

•m-barbe,».  &o.  [O.  Fr.rheubarbe(Fr.  rhu- 
barbe),  from  Low  Lat.  rhevbnrbarum  (=  rheum 
borborumX  from  Gr.  pijov  pappopof  (rhfon  bur- 
baron)  =  rhubarb ;  lit.  the  rlieiim  from  a 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit. 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian.    tB,o»  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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barbarian  country.  Or.  pTJov  (rheon)  is  an 
adjectival  form,  from  KM  the  old  name  of  the 
Volga,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  rhubarb  is 
indigenous.  Sp.  riubarbo ;  Port,  rheubarbo; 
Ital.  reubarbaro,  reobarbaro.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Bot. :  [RHEtM]. 

2.  Hort.,  <tc. :  The  common.Garden  Rhubarb 
to  Rheum  Rha.ponticu.rn,  though  some  of  the 
red-stalked  rhubarb  is  from  R.  iinilulatum. 
The  former  plant  has  broadly  cordate  leaves, 
strongly  veined  beneath.     The  footstalks  are 
long,  thick,  and  fleshy,  with  a  channel  above. 
Its    growth    is    exceedingly   rapid.      It   was 
brought,  about  1573,  from  the  Kinks  of  the 
Volga,  where  it  is  wild.    Since  1820  the  stalks 
have  been  used  for  tarts,  and  made  into  jam. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Three  leading  kinds  of  rhubarb 
are  recognized  :  (1)  The  Turkey  or  Russian 
rhubarb,   which  is  wild   neither  in  the  one 
country  nor  the  othe.1,  but  used  to  be  brought 
to  Europe  from  China  vi&  Turkey,  and  then 
from  China  rid  Russia;  (2)  the  East  Indian, 
and  (3)  the  Batavian   rhubarb.     An  extract. 
an  infusion,  a  syrup,  a  tincture,  and  a  wine  of 
rhulwrb,  with  a  compound  rhubarb  pill,  are 
used  in  pharmacy.     In  small  doses  rhubarb  is 
stomachic  and  slightly  astringent ;  in  large 
doses,  a  purgative,  but  its  action  is  followed 
by  constipation.    [GREGORY'S  POWDER.] 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Bitter. 

"  With  your  rhubarb  words." 

Siilnen  •  Attrophel  t  Stetta,  dr. 

^  Monk's  Rhubarb :  [MONK'S  RHUBARB], 

rku  bar'-b&r-ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhvbarbar(in) ; 
-ic.j  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Rhubar- 
barin. 

rhubarbaric  acid,  s. 

AC1D.] 

rhu-bar'-bar-In,  ».    [Low  Lat. 
(um);  -in  (Chem.).]    [CHRysopiiANic-ACiD.] 

•  rim-bar1 -ba-tlve,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  <t  Queries  (Sept.  18, 
1886,  p.  233)  says  that  it  is  the  Fr.  rebarbatif 
=  stern,  crabl>e<l,  cross.  There  is  also,  per- 
haps, a  play  on  the  Eng.  rhubarb.]  (For  ilef. 
gee  etym.) 

"  A  man  were  better  to  lye  under  the  hands  of  a  Hang- 
man, than  one  of  your  rhubarbutin'  fcice*,"— Dekker  : 
if  itch  me  in  London,  ill 

rhu  -barb-y,  a.  [Eng.  rhubarb  ;  -y.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  rhubarb  ;  like  rhubarb. 

rhumb  (b  silent),  s.    [RUMB.] 

rlius,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  poOs  (rhous)  =  Rhv* 
Cotimis  (?).] 

1.  fat. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceap..    Leaves 
simple  or  compound.     Flowers  in  axillary  or 
terminal    panicles,   disexnal   or   polygamous. 
Calyx   small,    persistent,    five-pnrtite ;  petals 
fivf  ;  stamens  Hve;  ovary  one-celled,  sessile  ; 
fruit   a  dry  drupe,    with   one  exalbuminous 
seed.     Nearly  a  hundred  sjiecies  are  known. 
Most  are  shrubs,  from  sir  to  ten  feet  high. 
They  exist  in  all  the  continents.    H.  typhina,  the 
Yi.frniian  or  Stan's-hoin  Sumacli,  K.  coriaria, 
th»  Hide  Siini-icli  uf  Enrol*,  and  K.  cotinat  of 
India,  yield  leaves  wliicli  are  used  in  tanning 
I'M. her.        The    Smooth-leaved     Sumach     (K. 
gluUra),of  the    Uuited   States,  has   very   acid 
liMVt-s  and   fruit.     The  poisonous  species  of 
this  country  are  R.  tnricodeudrou,  I  he  Poison 
Ivy  or  Poison  Oak,  and  K.  veiieiiala,  the  Swamp 
Sumach  or  Poison  Elder.     These  cause  severe 
skin  eruptions,  with  violent  itching,  to  some 
!'••!>• 'ii>,  from  handling  or  even  standing  near 
them.     In  India,  R.  purriflora,  R.  seiiiialata,  R. 
$Hi;v,ltinva  are  used  medicinally.     Exudations 
from  incisions  in  the  baik   of   It.   siiccerlanea 
and  K.  carnicifera  yield  the  varnish   used   in 
Japanese     and     Chinese     wickerwork.      The 
former    produces    astringent    galls,    and    iu 
seeds  yield  a  kind  of  wax;    as  do  also   those 
of    It.   WallichU  and  the  Japanese    K.    varuix. 
The  juice  of   the   latter  species   blisters   the 
skin.       The    Turks    use    the    acid    fruits    of 
It.    coriaria  to    sharpen    their    vinegar.     The 
plant  yields  sumach  (q.v.).     The  wood  of  K. 
Cutinus  is  employed  for  inlaid    and    cabinet 
work.     [Fustic.] 

2.  PaliKoliot. :  From  the  European  Pliocene, 
rims'  ma,  s.    [RUSMA.] 

Lenther-mamif.  :  A  mixture  of  caustic  lime 
andorpiment  or  tersulpliideof  arsenic,  used  in 
depilation  or  unhairing  of  hides. 

rhy-ac'-d  lite,  ».     [Or.  pv'a£  (rhuax),  genit, 


pvoxoc   (rftuafcos)  =  a   lava-stream,  and  \i0ot 
(lithos)  —  a  stone  ;  Ger.  rhyacolith.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Rose  to  the  clear 
crystals  of  orthoclase  found  in  cavities  in 
lavas,  and  especially  in  the  volcanic  bombs 
of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

rhy-a-coph'-I-la, ».  [Gr.  pi/of  (rhuax),  genit 
puaxoc  (rhunl;os)'=  a  mountain  stream,  and 
cii'Aos  (philos)  =  a  friend.  ] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyaco- 
philid;t  (q.v.). 

rhy-a-cd-phfl'-I-dw,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
rhyacophil(ii) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Trichoptera.  Pupa 
enclosed  in  a  brown  cocoon  within  a  case. 

rhyme.  ».,  r.».  &  t.  [This  spelling  is  more  com- 
monly used  than  the  older  "  Rime,"  but  many 
writers  now  prefer  the  older  spelling.  Rhyme 
was  introduced  iu  the  16th  century  through  a 
mistaken  correspondence  witli  rhythm.  Ety- 
mologically  it  is  incorrect.]  [RlME.] 

rhyme' -1688,  a.  [Eng.  rhyme;  -h»s.]  Destitute 
of  rhyme  ;  not  having  consonance  of  sound. 

"  Doth  betide  on  rhymtleu  numben  tread." 

Bp.  Hall:  fiatira.  bk.  i..  sat  4. 

trhym'-er,  'rym'-er,  i.  [Eng.  rhym(e);  -er.] 
One  who  writes  rimes ;  a  rhymester,  a  versifier. 

•  rhym'-er-y,  ».    [Eng.  rhyme;  -ry.]    The  act 

of  making  rimes. 

rhyme  ster,  *  rhym'-ster, ».  [Eng.  rhyme; 
ster.}  One  who  writes  rimes  :  a  poor  or  mean 
poet. 

"  Nay  more,  though  all  ray  rival  rhumtttert  frown, 
I,  too,  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down. 

Byron  :  English  Burdt  i  Scotch  Rmiewtn. 

rhym'-Ic,  a.     [Eug.  rhym(e);    -tc.]     Of  or 
pertaining  to  rime. 

•rhym'-ist,  «.  [Eng.  rhym(e);  -fat]  A 
rhymester. 

"  He  was  a  good  rhvmitt.  but  no  poet."— Johnson  : 
Lift  of  Milton. 

•  rhym'-y,  *  thim'-y,  o.    [Eng.  rhym(e);  -y.] 
Riming.    (T.  Brown :  Works,  iii.  39.) 

rhynch-,  pref.    [RHYHCHO-.] 

rhyn-chse'-a, «.  [Gr.  pvyx°*  (rhungchos)  =  a 
beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith. :  Painted  Snipes  ;  a  genus  of  Nu- 
meniinse,  with  four  species,  from  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Oriental  regions,  Australia,  and 
temperate  South  America.  The  females  are 
more  richly  coloured  than  the  males,  having 
the  lores,  sides  of  face,  and  neck  chestnut. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  male  of 
Rhynchnea,  bengalensis  undertakes  the  duty  of 
incubation,  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  298.) 

rhyn-che'-ta,  *.  [Pref.  rhj/n(ch)-,  and  Gr. 
X<U'TJ)  (chaitej=.  long,  flowing  hair.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Tenraeulifera  Suctoria, 
with  a  single  species,  Rhynclieta  cyclopum, 
parasitic  on  Cyclo/>s  coronota. 

•  rh^hch-Ich'-thys,  s.    [Pref.  rhynch-,  and 
Gr.  i\0v<;  (ichthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy :  A  genus  of  Berycidse,  erected  for 
the  reception  of  forms  now  known  to  be  the 
young  of  Holocentrum.  Th"y  ditfer  from  the 
adult  lisl.  in  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
snout  pointed  and  elongate. 

rhy^i-chi'-tes,  ».  [Gr.  pvyx<*  (rhungchos)  = 
a  snout ;  sunT  -ites.\ 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Curculionidse.  Tliey 
have  brilliant  metallic  colours.  Seventeen 
are  British.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
young  apples  and  pears,  damaging  the 
peduncle  as  well  as  the  fruit,  so  that  the 
latter  falls.  Rhynchites  bacchus,  a  richly 
golden  purple  species,  sometimes  greatly 
injures  the  pear  crop  in  France,  and  damages 
the  buds  and  leaves  of  the  vine. 

rhSrn-cho-,  rhynch-,  pref.  [Gr.  pvyx°* 
(rhunchns)  =  a  snout]  Having  a  snout,  or 
any  process  resembling  a  snout. 

rhyn-ch6-bat'-fis,  *.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  0ari'«  (txitis)  =.  the  prickly  roach.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Rhinohatidae  (q.v.) ; 
dorsals  without  spine,  the  tirst  opposite  to  the 
ventrals ;  caudal  with  lower  lobe  well  de- 
veloped;  teeth  obtuse,  granular,  the  dental 
surfaces  of  the  jaws  undulated.  There  are 
two  species,  RlntnrAobatus  anrylostomus  and 
R.  djeddensis,  both  alx>ut  eight  feet  long,  com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 


rhjfn-chSb-deT-lo,  *.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  ft  '  \o  (bdella)  =  a  leech.  ] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhynchobdel- 
Udae  (q.v.). 

rhyn  chob  del  -H  dse,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat, 

rhynchobdell(a)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.J 

Zool.  :  A  f  imily  of  Leeches,  having  a  pro- 

trusible  proboscis.     They  are  divided  into 

Ichtliyobdelliihe  and  Clepsinidse. 

rhyn-ohd-ce-pha'-li-a,  ».  pi.    [RHYNCHO- 

CEPHALUS.] 

1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  Lacertiform  Reptilia, 
with  four  limbs.    Vertebrse  with  flat  ends; 
quadrate  bone  united  by  sutures  with  the 
skull  and  pterygoid  ;  an  osseous  infra-  temporal 
bar.     Sternum  and  a  system  of  al>dominal  ribs 
well  developed.   One  recent  genus,  Splienodon 
(q.v.). 

2.  PaJceont.  :  Represented  in  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous and  Lower  Eocene  by  Cliampsosaurug, 
in  the  Trias  by  Rhynchosanrus  and  Hyperod»» 
pedon,  and  in  the  Permian  by  Proterosaurua, 
Splisenosaurus,  Telerpeton  (?),  and  Sauroster* 
num  (?). 

rhyn-cho  90  pha'-ll-an,  o.  &«.  [RHYKCHO- 

CEPHALIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Belonging  to,  or  having  th» 
characteristics  of  the  order  Rhynchocephali* 
(Encyc.  Brit.  xx.  473). 

B.  As  snbu.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Rhyn- 
chocephalia. 

"The^e    reptiles   are    rhynchocfphatiam."—  Rncfti 
Brit.  led.  9th).  xx.  46S. 

t  rhyn-ch6-9"ph'-a-lus,  ».  [Pref.  rhyncho-, 
and  Gr.  ice^oAi;  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

Zool  :  Owen's  name  for  the  genus  Splienodon 
(q.v.X 

t  rhyn-chS-ce'-ti,  «.  pi.     [Pref.   rhyiicho-, 
and  Gr.  KTJTOS  (ketos)  =  a  sea-monst<;r.] 
Zool  :  The  Ziphioid  Whales.    (ZrpHiiN.«.J 

t  rhyn-ch6-9oe'-la,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhyneho-, 
and  (coiAo?  (koilos)  =  hollow.]  [NEMERTEA.] 

rhyn-chS^'-y-on,  *.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Gr. 
KVUV  (kudu)  =  a  dog.  The  latter  element  baa 
reference  to  the  large  canine  teeth.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Macroscelididae,  with  one 
species,  Rhynchocyon  cemei,  from  the  coast  of 
Mozambique.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  rat-like  tail  ;  the 
muzzle  is  produced  into  a  long,  movable  snout  ; 
fur  rusty-l  Town,  blackish  on  head  and  neck, 
with  light  reddish  spots  on  hinder  part  of 
back.  It  livns  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
comes  out  at  night  to  feed  on  insects.  The 
hind  limbs  are  not  so  disproportionately  long 
as  in  the  true  jumping  shrew  ;  all  the  feet  are 
four-toed,  and  the  dentition  is  anomalous. 

rhyn'-cho-dus,  ».  IPref.  rhynch-,  and  Gr. 
uoovt  (odous)  =a  tooth  J. 

Pulimnt.:  A  (jenusof  Chimaeroid  fishes,  dig. 
covered  by  Newberry  in  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  Ohio. 

rtrfn-cho-flig-el-la-ta,  ».  pi-  [Pref. 
rhyncho-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  flnyellnta  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  class  of  Corticate  Protozoa,  of 
globular  or  lenticular  form,  with  a  firm 
cuticular  membrane,  and  reticular  protoplasm. 
There  are  two  genera:  Leptodiscus  and 
Noctilnca. 


rhyn'-chd-lite,  ».    [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Or. 
At'flos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Palrront.:  A  ]«>pular  name  for  the  fossil 
mandibles  of  some  Cephalopods.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Calcareous  mandible*  occur  In  all  the  secondary 
strata,  but  not  hitherto  iu  such  numbers  or  cirrmn- 
stances  as  to  imply  Hint  they  hrluiiged  to  any  oMier 
genus  besides  the  true  Nautilus.  They  are  of  two 
forms:  th»se  corresponding  to  the  up  cr  mamliMo 
have  been  called  A'».v.ir»,rfif,»(ral».t*utliis»ud  Rhvn- 
choteuthio  uf  U'Orbi^uy)  ;  whilst  t  hr  lower  mandible* 
constitute  the  g.-inis  Conchorhynchus  of  De  Ulain- 
vllle."—  Owtn  :  Palaont.  (<-d.  2nd),  p.  98. 

rh^n-ch6-ngl'-la,  s.     [Latinised  from  Gr. 
puyxoc  (rhnniicho*)  =  a  snout.) 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhynchonel- 
lidse  (q.v.).     Sliell   trigonal,  acutely  beaked, 
usually  plaited  ;  dorsal  Valve  elevated  in  front  ; 
ventral  flattened,  or  hollowed  along  the  centre. 
Known  recent  species  four,  from  the  North 
Polar  regions  and  New  Zealand. 

2.  Palreont.  :  Known  species  332,  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  onward.     Found   in   Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America. 


boil,  boy;  p6~ut,  jo"wl;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
•Clan,  -tiao  =  shan.   -tion,  -alon  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhan.   -ciou3.  -Uous,  -sious  =  ahos.   -ble, -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  dej. 
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rhynchonella-zones,  t.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Two  zones,  the  o:ie  that  of  Rhyncho- 
nellti  martini,  in  the  Lower  Chalk  of  England, 
between  the  Cambridge  Greensaii'i  and  the 
Totternhoe  stone;  and  the  other  that  of 
Rhynchnnella  cuvieri,  in  the  M.  idle  Chalk, 
between  tlie  M<-lboum  Rock  and  the  zone  of 
Ttrebratula  gracilis.  (Etherid 

rhyn-cho-nel-11-dae,    *.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat 

rhynch<nitll('i) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ulte.] 

Zool.  <t  Ptihennt. :  A  family  of  Bnichiopoda. 
Shell  impuuctate,  oblong  or  trigonal,  beaked  ; 
hinge  line  curved  ;  valves  articulated,  curves 
often  sharply  plaited  ;  hinge  teeth  supixjrted 
by  dental  plates.  Animal  with  elongated 
spiral  arms  directed  inwards.  From  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

rhyri-choph'-or-a  (1),  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho- 
(i|.\.),  and  feiu.  sing,  of  Gr.  <f>opos  (pharos)  = 
bearing.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Weevils  from  the 
Purbeck  beds.  (Etkeridge.) 

rhyn-choph'-or-a  (2),  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhyncho-, 
and  ii'-ut.  pi.  of  Gr.  4>op6<;  (pharos)  =  bearing.) 
Entom. :  A  tril>e  of  Tetramerous  Beetles. 
Front  of  the  head  prolonged  into  a  rostrum 
or  snout,  with  the  mouth  at  its  extremity. 
The  antenna-  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
rostrum,  at  its  base,  its  apex,  or  the  parts 
intermediate.  They  are  geniculate,  and  have 
the  tip  clavate.  The  body  is  often  covered 
with  scales.  It  contains  the  weevils,  the 
footless  grubs  of  which  are  so  injurious  to 
many  plants,  in  the  interior  of  whose  stems, 
fruits,  or  seeds  they  live.  Families  :  Cur- 
culionidae,  Brentid*,  Anthribidas,  and  Bru- 
chid«. 

rhyn'-cho-phbre, ».  (.RHYNCHOPHORA.)  Any 
individual  meint)er  of  the  Rhynchophora(q.v.). 

rhyn-choph  -or-us,  s  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  <f>op6<;  (pharos)  —  bearing.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Curculionidse.  They 
•re  of  large  size.  The  larvae  live  in  the  stems 
of  succulent  plants,  as  palms,  bananas,  the 
Bugar-cane,  <tc. 

rhyn-cho-pl'-nJB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhynchops, 
gen  it.  rhynchop(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
-ime.] 

Ornith.  :  Skimmers,  Scissor-bills  ;  a  sub- 
family of  Larid<e,  with  a  single  genus,  Rhyn- 
chops (q.v.). 

rhyn'-chops,  ».  [Pref.  rhynch-,  and  Gr.  3^ 
(..;..«•)  =  the  face.] 

Ortiith.  :  Skimmer,  Scissor-bill ;  the  sole 
genus  of  th«  sub-family  Rhynchopinae,  with 
three  species:  one  from  America,  one  from 
India,  and  the  third  from  the  Nile  and  the 
RrU  Sea.  They  differ  from  the  Sternina> 
(q.v.)  in  having  the  bill  long  and  thin;  the 
mandibles  very  narrow  and  compressed,  the 
lower  one  being  longer  than  the  upjier. 

Thyn-cho-rhi  -nus,  s.    [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  pi\- (r/ii*),  genit.  pivot  (rhinos)  =  tlm  snout.] 
nt. :  A  genus  of  Mura'iiida),  with  one 
species,  from  the  Middle  Eocene. 

rhyn-cho  sau'-rf-an,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhyn- 
r( >/.<);  Eng.   suff.  -ian.]     Belonging  to, 
characteristic  of,  or  resembling  Rhynchoua- 
rus.    (Owen:  PaUeont.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  267.) 

rhyn-cho  saurus,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  travptK  («u<ro*)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pal<r.ont. :  A  genus  of  Cryptodontia,  founded 
on  fragmentary  remains  from  the  New  R<*1 
Sandstone  of  theGrinsill  quarries,  nearShrews- 
bury.  The  skull  differs  from  that  of  existing 
'ilians,  and  resembles  that  of  a  bird  or 
turtle,  especially  in  the  absence  of  teeth. 
There  is  one  species,  Rhynchosaurut  articepi. 

rhyn  cho  -si  a,  «.     [Mod.    Lat,    from   Or. 

pvYX"«  (rhungciios)  =  a  snout,  so  named  from 
its  beaked  flowers.) 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhynchosio* 
(q.v.).  Herbs  or  nndershrubs,  generally 
twining,  with  trifoliolate  or  simple  leaves, 
and  racemes  generally  of  yellowish  flowers. 
Species  numerous,  from  Southern  Asia, 
Australia,  and  America. 

rhyn-cho- si-e-ee,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  rhyn. 
chfisi(n);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseolese. 


rhyn-chos  -por-a,  a.  [Pref.  rhyucho-,  and 
Gr.  (mapa.  (sjiorn)  —  a  seed.  Named  from  the 
beaked  fruit.} 

Bot.  :  Beak-rush  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
Rhynchosporid8e(q.v.).  Spikeletsfew,  flowered 
in  axillary  or  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles, 
only  one  or  two  glumes  anweriug;  bristles 
six  or  more,  or  none.  Known  species  about 
fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  tropic  regions. 
Tw'u,Rhyvhotporaal>in,  the  White,  and  R.Jusca, 
the  Brown  Beak-rush,  are  British. 

rhyn-ch6-Bpb'r'-e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
Thynchospor(u)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -ece.] 

But.  :  A  tribe  of  Cyj^raceae,  containing  two 
families:  Rhynchosporid®  (typical),  and 
Schuenidte  (q.  v.). 

rh^n-cho-spor'-I-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhyncho>spor(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 
[RHYXCHOSPORE.E.] 

rhjrn-chd'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or. 
pvyxos  (rhungchos)  =  a  snout.  ] 

Entom.  :  An  order  of  Hemimetabola,  the 
same  as  Latreille's  Hemiptera.  Sub-orders  : 
Homoptera  and  Heteroptera. 

rhyn-cho-teu'-this,  s.    [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  teuthis  (q.v.).] 
Palccont.  :  (See  extract  under  Rhyncholite). 

rhyne,  t.  [Russ.]  The  name  given  to  the 
best  quality  of  Russian  hemp. 

rhy'-o-Ute,  *.  [Gr.  pe'o>  (rheo)  =  to  flow,  and 
Aidoc  (lithos)  =  a  stone.) 

Petrol.  :  A  name  originally  given  by  V. 
Richthofen  to  certain  rocks  of  late  geological 
age  occurring  in  Hungary,  to  distinguish  them 
from  trachyte  (q.v.).  They  enclose  quartz  as 
an  essential  constituent,  and  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  viscous  surfaee  lavas,  the  fluxion 
structure  being  well  defined.  Most  of  the 
vitreous  rocks,  such  as  obsidians,  &c.,  are 
now  included  in  this  generic  term,  which  also 
embraces  those  of  the  earliest  geological 
age,  most  of  which  have  lost  their  original 
aspect  by  subsequent  devitrification. 

rhyolite  breccia,  s. 
Petrol.  :  A  breccia  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  fragments  of  rhyolites. 

t  rhy-par-o-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhyparo- 
graph(y):  -ic.] 

1.  Dealing  with  low  life  ;  naturalistic. 

"  She  takes  a  sort  of  Naturalistic  delisht  In  describ- 
ing the  most  sordid  nnd  shabbiest  features  of  the  least 
attractive  kind  of  English  middle-class  life,  and  in 
doing  this  never  misses  a  rhvjwrojrriphic  touch  when 
she  can  introduce  one."—  Acidemy.  April  3,  1888,  p.  234. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with   rhy- 
parogmphy  (q.v.> 

rhy-pa-rog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  pun-apes  (rhu- 
paros)  =  filthy,  dirty,  and  ypa<j>u>  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.] 

Lit.  :  Dirt-paiiitins  ;  a  contemptuous  term 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  genre  or  still-life 
pictures.  (Fairholt.) 

rhy'-phl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rhyph(tis); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entnm.  :  False  Craneflies.  A  family  of 
Dipterous  insects. 

rhy'-phus,  s.    [Gr.  pvimt  (rhvpos)  =  dirt,  filth.) 

1.  Entomology: 

(1)  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyphidse  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  genus   of   Beetles,    family    Myceto- 

Shilidae.     The  larva  of  Rhyphus  fenestralit 
ves  in  cow  dung. 

2.  PulatoiU.  :  One  species  of  Rhyphus  (1), 
from  the  Pirbeck  beds. 


*.     [Gr.  puimxof  (rhuptikos)  = 
cleansing.  ] 

Tchthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pqrcidae,  with  four 
species—  three  from  the  West  Indies  and  one 
from  the  Galapagos.  Body  oblong,  com- 
pressed, covered  with  minute  scales  embedded 
in  the  thick  skin.  Spines  of  verticals  but 
little  developed,  always  in  small  number  and 
short,  and  in  some  species  disappearing  en- 
tirely. 

rhy-sIm'-£-ter,  *.  [Gr.  puo-i'?  (rhiisis)  =  a 
flowing,  a  stream,  and  Eng.  metrr  (q.v.).  "I  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  fluids 
or  the  speed  of  ships.  It  presents  the  open 
end  of  a  tube  to  the  impact  of  the  current, 
which  raises  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  gra- 
duated tube. 


rhy-SO'-dej,  s.  [Gr.  pu<r<i5««  (rhusodes)  =: 
wrinkled-looking;  pir<roY (rhusos)  =  wrinkled, 
and  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form.) 

Entom,. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhysodide 
(q.v.).  Antenna;  granulated  ;  articulations  of 
the  tursi  entire. 

rhy-so'-dl-dw.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhys>jd(et); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idae.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Necrophaga  or  Clavl- 
cornia.  Antenn*  eleven-jointed,  the  joints 
rounded,  and  of  nearly  equal  width.  Small, 
elongated,  wood-eating  beetles,  with  longi- 
tudinal furrows  above. 

rhythm,  *  rithxn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rithine,  from 
Lat.  rhythmum,  accus.  of  rhythmus,  from  Gr. 
pu<fyio«  (rliiithmoa)  —  measured  motion,  time, 
measure,  proportion ;  Fr.  rhythme ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  ritmo.] 

1.  The  measure  of  time  or  movement  by 
regularly  recurring  motions,  impulses,  sounds, 
&c.,  as  in  poetry,  prose,  and  music,  and,  by 
analogy,   in    dancing;    periodical  emphasis; 
numerical  proportion  or  harmony.     In  poetry 
rhythm  is  the  regular  succession  of  arses  and 
theses,  or  of  long  and  short  (heavy  and  light) 
syllables  in  a  verse.     In  prose  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  an  expressive  and  pleasing 
succession  ;  but  its  regularity  is  not  so  great 
that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  law.     When  it  can 
be   reduced  to  a   law,   it  loses  the  name  of 
rhythm  and  becomes  metre.     In  music  rhythm 
is  the  disposition  of  the  notes  of  a  composition 
in  respect  of  time  and  measure  ;  the  measured 
beat  which  marks  the  character  and  expression 
of  the  music.     In  dancing,  the  rhythm  is  re- 
cognised in  the  sound  of  the  feet. 

"  When  we  talk  or  write  continuously  about  any 
subject  that  appeals  to  the  jiassious,  we  gratify  a 
natural  instinct  l>v  fallim:  into  a  certain  regiiljintv. 
Both  the  voi.:e  and  the  arrangement  of  the  word*  fall 
under  this  regular  influence  ;  the  v.,k-e  is  modulated, 
and  the  words  are  regulated  in  a  kind  of  B..W  called 
rhythm.  Without  rhythm,  the  expression  of  pa*siun 
becomes  spasmodic  anJ  painful,  like  the  sobbing  of  » 
child,  tihi/thm  averts  this  pain  by  giving  a  sense  of 
order  controllingand  directing  passion.  Hem- 
is  in  place  wherever  sgieech  is  impassioned,  and  in- 
tended at  the  same  time  to  be  pleasurable :  and  im- 
passioned speech  without  rhythm  is,  when  lone  con- 
tinued, uupleasing."— Abbott  t  Stele  t :  Eng.  Leaont 
for  Eng.  People,  }  91. 

2.  Rhyme,  metre,  verse,  numl>er. 

3.  Physiol. :  The  proportion  as  to  time  be- 
tween the  action  of  an  organ,  an  Intermittent 
or  remittent  disease,  &c.,  at  successive  periods. 
Investigations  as  to  the  respiratory  rhythm, 
establish  first  the  number  of  inspirations  per 
minute  in  normal  breathing,  and   show  the 
greater  or  less  frequency  in  certain  states  of 
health.    (Foster :  Physiol.) 

*rhyth'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  rhythm;  -er.]  A 
rhymer,  a  poetaster,  a  rhymester.  (Fuller.) 

rhyth'-mic,  rhyth'-mic-al,  a.  [Gr.  pvOfu. 
<eo?  (rhnthmikos) ;  Lat.  rhythmicus.] 

1.  Of  or    pertaining    to  rhythm;    having 
rhythm  duly  regulated  by  cadences,  accents, 
and  quantities. 

"  The  rhythmical  arrancemen t  of  sounds  not  »rticn- 
lated  produces  music;  while  fr  .in  the  like  arrange- 
ment of  articulate  sounds  we  get  the  cadences  of  prose 
anil  the  measures  of  verse."—  Vaett :  Uiitorti  of  Enjlitk 
KhytTimt.  bit.  i.,  ch.  1. 

2.  Med, :  Periodical. 

rhytll'-mic-al-ly,  wlv.  [Eng.  rhythmical; 
•ly.]  In  a  rhythmical  manner  ;  with  rhythm. 

*rhyth'-mlcs,  s.  (RHYTHMIC.)  That  branch 
of  music  which  treats  of  the  length  of  sounds 
and  of  emphasis. 

*  rhyth'-mlng,   o.      [Eng.    rhythm;    -ing.] 
Making  rimes  ;  riming.    (Fuller.) 

*  rhythm' -less,   a.     [Eng.   rhythm;    -les».] 
Destitute  of  rhythm. 

rhyth-mom'-S-ter,  s.  [Gr.  pvOno*  (rhHthmns) 

=  rhythm,  and  fie'rpop  (meti-on)  =  a  measure.] 
Any  instrument  for  marking  time  to  move- 
ments in  music. 

rhyth  -mils,  s.     [Lat.]     Rhythm  (q.v.). 

rhy-tl-,  rhy-tl-do-,  i-nf.  (Gr.pvTi<(rhnti.<), 
genit.  pvriS<K(rhutidos)=A  wrinkle.]  Wrinkled. 

rhy-tl-d6-,  jwe/.    [RHYTI-.) 

rhy-tl-do-lep'-Is,  s.  [Pref.  rhytido-,  and  Gr. 
Aeiri?  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Palrenhot.  :  A  genus  of  Sigillaroids.  It  has 
large,  hexMnmtl,  trfpnnctete  areoies,  and  nar- 
row, often  transver>ely  striate,  ril«. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pSt, 
or.  woi ;,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  m  =  c ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


rhytidoma— ribaldry 
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-ma,  s.    [Gr.  pun'oupa  (rhutidoma) 
=  a  wrinkle.]  "  LRnvTi-.] 

Hot. :  The  scales  produced  by  the  formation 
of  epiphhbum  inside  the  liber  or  inesophlctuin. 
(Mohl.) 

rhy-tfd  oV-te-us,  *.    [Pref.  rhytid(o)-,  and 
Or.  ixrriov  (osteori)  =  a  bone.} 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
described  by  Owen  in  1884,  from  the  Trias  of 
the  Oiange  Free  State.  (Quar.  Journ.  Geol. 
Soc.,  xl.  333.) 

•rhy-tl-glos'-sa,  ».     [Pref.  rhyti-,  and  Gr. 

yAuxrcra  (glossa)'=  a  tongue.] 

.Bo*.  :  A  genus  of  Gendarussese.  Species 
very  numerous,  generally  with  red  flowers. 
They  are  from  America  and  Southern  Africa. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  American 
BkytiylosM  pectoralis  is  used  for  diseases  of 
the  chest,  or  the  leaves  are  boiled  with  sugar 
to  make  a  stomachic  syrup. 

V  .  rby-ti'-na,  ».    [Gr.  pirn's  (rhvtis)  =  a  wrinkle, 
'      in  allusion  to  the  rugose  nature  of  the  skin.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  recently  extinct  genus  of  Sirenia. 
Edentulous,  mastication  being  performed  by 
horny  oval  plates  ;  head  very  .small  in  pro- 
portion to  body  ;  tail  with  two  lateral  pointed 
lobes ;  pectoral  limbs  small  and  truncated ; 
skin  naked,  covered  with  a  thin,  hard,  rugged, 
burk-like  epidermis.    Only  one  species  known, 
RliytiiM  stelleri,    the  northern   Sea-cow.     It 
was  discovered  by  Steller,  a  German  naturalist 
in  the  Russian  service,  in  1741,  anil  was  then  ex- 
tremely abundant  round  Behring's  and  Cou|>er 
Island" in  the  North  Pacific.     Tiie  last  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  in  17t>8,  but  "Nor- 
denskiold  obtained  information  from  the  na- 
tives of  Behring's   Island  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  a  few  individuals  may  have  sur- 
vived to  a  much  later  date,  even  to  1854  " 
(Encyo.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  391.    Note).    The 
habits  of  the  Rhytina  were  similar  to  those  of 
the   Manatee,   which  it  greatly  exceeded  in 
size,  attaining  a  length  of  about  twenty-five 
feet.    Steller  published  an  excellent  account 
of  its  anatomy  and  habits,  and  quantities  of 
its  remains  have  since  been  discovered.     A 
nearly  perfect  skeleton  from  Belli  ing's  Island 
has  been  placed  in  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum, South  Kensington. 

2.  Paloeont. :  Occurs  in  the  Post  Pliocene  of 
Siberia. 

rhy-tif  '-ma,  «.     [Gr.  PVTI<J>UX  (rhutisma)  =  a 
darn  or  patch.] 

Bot. :  A  gen  us  of  Phacidiacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungals),  growing  on  the  leaves  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  producing  dark  patches 
or  spots  on  their  surface.  Rhytisma  aceroides 
is  found  on  the  sycamore  and  maple,  aud  H. 
lallcinum  on  willows. 

rt-al.  i.    [Sp.]    A  real  (q.v.). 

*  ri'-al,  *  ry  al,  *  ry-alle,  s.  &  a.     [REAL 

(2),i.]     [ROYAL.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  old  English  gold  coin,  of 
varying  value  ;  in  the  rtigu  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
fold  rial  was  worth  10s.  ;  in  the  beginning  of 


OOLD  RIAL  OF  MART. 

the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  rials  were  cur- 
rent at  15s.  each,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  rose-rial  of  gold  was  current  at  30s.,  and 
the  spur-rial  at  15s. ;  a  royal. 
B.  As  adj. :  Royal,  regal,  noble. 

•  ri-al-te,  *  ry-al-te,  *.  [RIAL,  a.]  Royalty, 
nobility. 

•«i'-an-«yt  ».  [Eng.  riaw(t);  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  riant ;  cheerfulness, 
gaiety.  (Carlyle.) 

•  ri  ant,  o.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  rire  =  to  laugh.) 

1.  Laughing,  gay,  merry,  cheerful. 


2.  Cheerful. 

"  I  rejoice  your  apartment  b  to  riant.'— XH*.  Car. 
ttr:  iettert.lli.  67. 


lib,  *  ribbe,  *  rybbe,  *.  [A.S.  nbb ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  rib ;  IceL  ri/;  Sw.  rttf-been  (=  rib- 
bone);  Dan.  rib-betn;  O.  H.  Ger.  rippi ;  Ger. 
ri'ppe  ;  Russ.  rebro  ;  prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  rive.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  deep  to  (all  upon 
Adaui,  anil  he  slept:  aud  he  took  oue  of  his  ritu,  aud 
closed  up  the  flesh  Inarxnl  thereof." — Qeneat  ii.  21. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  wife,  in  allusion  to  Eve. 

"  How  many  hare  we  kuowu  whose  beads  have  beens 
broken  by  their  own  rift." — Bp.  Hall :  Solomon  i  De- 
finition. 

*  (2)  Anything  long  and  narrow ;  a  strip :  as, 
a  rib  of  land. 

(3)  A  curved  part  on  which  anything  rests 
for  support ;  specif.,  one  of  the  extensiou  rods 
on  which  the  cover  of  an  umbrella  or  parasol 
is  stretched.  They  are  made  of  whalebone, 
steel,  oi'  cane. 

» (4)  (See  extract.) 

"  Thirdly,  in  setting  on  your  feather,  whether  it  la 
pared  »r  drawn  with  a  thick*  rybbe,  or  a  thiuue  rtbbt, 
(the  rybbe  ia  the  hard  quill  which  dividetb  the  leather.)11 
—Atdutm :  Ocltoie  (^ShooUnge,  bk.  L 

IL  Technically 

1.  Anat.  (PI.):  Arched  and  highly  elastic 
bones  extending  outwards  and  forwards  from 
the  vertebral  column,  and  forming  the  lateral 
walls    of   the    thorax.      Normally    they   are 
twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  though  a  small 
thirteenth  rib  is  sometimes  seen.     The  first 
seven  pairs  are  affixed  to  costal  cartilagrs, 
uniting  them  to  the  sternum,  whence  they  are 
called  sternal  or  true  ribs,  the  remaining  h've 
are  asternal  or  false  rils.    The  three  npi>er 
asternal  ribs  are  united  by  their  respective  car- 
tilages to  the  rib  above  them  ;  the  two  lower, 
being  unattached,  are  called  floating  ribs.    A 
rib  consist*  of  a  head  or  capitulum,  a  neck,  a 
tubercle,  a  body,  an  angle,  and  a  sub-costal 
groove.  (Quain.)  Besides  protecting  the  lungs 
from  injury,  the  raising  of  the  ribs  by  the  ex- 
ternal inter-costal  and  other  muscles  enlarges 
the  chest  for  inspiration  of  air. 

2.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  rib, 
in  form,  position,  use,  ie.  :  .as — 

(1)  Architecture: 

(a)  A  timber  arch  to  support  a  plastered 
ceiling. 

(h)  Plain,  or  variously  moulded,  clustered, 
and  ornamented  moulding  on  the  interior  of  a 
vaulted  roof. 

(c)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  mould- 
ings nf  timber-roofs,  and  those  forming  tracery 
on  walls  and  in  windows. 

(d)  A  curved  niemlwr  of  an  arch  centre. 
The  rib  of  a  bridge  or  roof  may  1*  of  iron  or 
wood,  having  an  arched  form  and  springing 
from  abutments.     The  rib  of  a  centreing  is  of 
wood,  and  forms  a  jiart  of  a  frame  whose  con- 
strue ion  depends  upon  the  span  and  expected 
weight, 

(2)  Bookbind. :  One  of  the  ridges  on  the  back 
of  a  book  which  serve  for  covering  the  tapes 
and  for  ornament. 

3.  Bntany: 

(1)  A  main  vein  proceeding  directly  from 
the  l>ase  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  to  the  points 
of  the  lobes. 

(2)  A  projecting  vein. 

4.  Cl'itk :  A  prominent  iine  or  rising,  as  in 
corduroy. 

5.  Mach. :  An  angle-plate  cast  between  two 
other  plates,  to  brace  and  strengthen  them  : 
as  between  the  sole  and  wall-plate  of  a  bracket. 

6.  Mining:  A 
pillar  of  coal  left 
as  a  su  pi  tort   for 
thereof  of  a  mi  ne. 

7.  Shipwright.  : 
One  of  the  curved 
Ride  timbers  of  a 
ship   or  boat,  to 
which  the  wooden 
planking  ami  the 
interior  sheathing 
is   t  rr  n. -ii  It'll   or 
pinned.  In  wooden 

vessels   of  consi-  RIB. 

derable  size,  tim- 
ber of  the  required  dimensions  and  form  can- 
not be  procured  to  make  a  rib  of  one  piece,  so 
it  is  made  in  sections  scarfed  together.  These 
are  known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  fut- 
tocks,  and  terminate  in  the  top-timber.  In 


iron  vessels,  a  bar  of  the  proper  size  is  Lx-nt 
into  the  required  form. 

"The   outer  skin  was  formed   of  narrow  plank* 

fastened  to  internal  frames  or  ribt."—  Cauelfi  focA/ii- 

cal  tducator.  yt.  JOi.,  p.  3*6. 

H  A  rib  qfore: 

Mining:  An  irregular  vertical  table  of 
metallic  matter  occurring  in  a  vein  of  somt 
other  mineral. 

rib-band,  t. 

Shipbuilding: 

1.  A  long  strip  of  timber  following  the  cur- 
vatures of  the  vessel  and  bolted  to  its  ribs  to 
hold  them  in  position  and  impart  stability  to 
the  skeleton.    A  number  of  these  are  fastened 
at  different  distances  from  the  keeL 

2.  Square  timbers  fastened  lengthways  in 
the  bilgeways,  to  prevent  the  timbers  of  the 
cradle  slipping  outward  during  launching. 

Rib-band  lines  : 

Shipbuild.  :  Oblique  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  hull. 

Rib-band  nail  : 

Shipbuild.  :  Ribbing-nail  (q.v.). 

Rib-band  shore  : 

Shipbuild.  :  A  strut  to  support  the  frame  of 
a  ship  while  building.  Their  heads  rest 
against  the  rib-bands,  and  their  bases  on  the 
slip  or  dock. 

rib-vaulting,  *. 

Arch.  :  Vaulting  having  ribs  projecting  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  ceiling  to  strengthen 
and  ornament  it.  When  the  ribs  radiate  from 
a  central  boss  or  pendant,  it  is  termed  fan- 
vaulting,  or  fan-tracery  vaulting. 

rib,  v.t.    [RIB,  *.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  ribs  ;  to  form  with  rib*v 
lines,  or  channels,  as  cloth. 

"  Was  I  by  rocks  engendered,  ribb'd  with  steel,  • 

Such  tortures  to  resist,  or  not  to  feel  t  "      Sandfi.    ' 

2.  To  enclose,  as  the  body,  with  ribs  ;  to 
shut  in. 

"  It  were  too  grotM 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave." 

Sliaketp.  :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  It  T. 

3.  To  plough,  so  as  to  leave  rib-like  ridges, 
somewhat  apart. 

•  ri-bad'-i-qnln, 
*rf-bau'-de- 

quin,  s.     [Fr.] 
[RIBALD.] 

1.  A  mediaeval 
engine  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  a  kind 
of  war-chariot  for- 
tified with  iron 
spikes,  placed  in 
front  of  an  army 
arrayed  for  battle. 
In  the  fourteenth 


RIBADOQCtH. 


century  they  were  furnished  with  small  can- 
nons. 

2.  A  powerful  crossbow  for  throwing  long 
darts. 

rib  aid,  *  rib  aud.  *  r  ib  aude.  *  ryb- 
ande,  s.  &  a.  (O.  Fr.  ribald,  riband,  rilvtild 
(Fr.  ribaut)  =  a  ribald,  a  ruffian  ;  connected 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  hripd;  M.  H.  Ger.  rtf*=a 
prostitute  ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  riber  =  to  toy  with  a 
female;  Low  Lat.  ribalduf—s,  ribald,  a  lewd 
person  ;  ribaida  —  A  prostitute.) 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  low,  rough,  licentious,  and 
foul-mouth  fellow. 

"  A  mad  man,  a  ritaud,  an  adulterer."—  rau  :  AeHt, 
p.  74. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Low,  base,  licentious,  lewd, 
profligate. 

"  A  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  «i«rt  " 

Scott  :  Marmion,  i.    (Introd.) 

Xib'-ald-lah,  o.  [Eng.  ribald;  -iih.]  Dis- 
posed to  ribaldry  ;  ribald,  lewd,  licentious. 

"  The  Idle,  ribuhlitli,  and  scurrilous  mirth  of  th« 
prophane.  "—£;>.  Hall  :  Worla.  i.,  §  84. 

*  rib  aid  rous,  *  rib  auld  rous,  *  ryb- 
aw  douse,  o.  [Eng.  ribald;  -ous.]  Con- 
taining ribaldry;  ribald,  lewd,  licentious. 


rib'-ald-ry,  *  rlb-and-rle,  «.    [0.  Fr.  H. 

baldere,  ribauderie  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ribaldrria; 
Port,  ribaudaria.]  The  talk  or  language  of  a 
ribald  ;  lewdness,  obscenity,  indecency. 

"  He  was.  as  nnial.  interrupted  in  his  defence  by 
ribaldry  and  scurrility  from  the  judgment  seat."— 
Macnulat  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 


boil,  boy ;  p6ilt,  j6~wl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -shun;  -(ion,  -slon  -  rhun,   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua -  ahus.    -ble.  nlle,  tc.  =  be],  del. 
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t  rib  -and,  *  rib  -ban,  s.    [RIBBON.] 
riband-agate,  s. 

Mln. :  An  agate  consisting  of  parallel  bands 
of  chalcedony  ot  various  colours. 

riband-jasper,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  jasper  found  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  which  the  ]>arallel  bands  are  of 
varying  or  alternating  colours. 

riband-wave,  s. 

Entom.:  Ageouietermoth.^cuta/taawrsato, 
very  common  in  Britain.  The  larva  feeds 
on  the  avens,  the  meadow-sweet,  &c. 

riband-weed,   . 

Bot. :  Laminuria  saccharina. 

•  rib  -and,  v.t.    [RIBBON,  s.]    To  adorn  with 

ribands  or  ribbons. 

"  A  ribandfd  wastooU,  and  four  clean  pair  of  took*." 
—Beaum.  *  t'lrt. :  fair  Maid  uf  the  Inn,  ill.  1. 

•  rib  -and  if  m,  s.    [RIBBONISH.] 

•  rib-and,  •  rib-aude,  s.  &  a.     [RIBALD.] 

•  rib  aud-rie,  *.    [RIBALDRY.] 

•  rib-auld  rous,  a.    [RIBALDROCS,] 
rib  band,  s.    [RIBBON.] 

ribbed,  a.    [Eng.  rib ;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Furnished  witli  ribs  ;  having  ribs. 

2.  Having  rising  lines  and  channels,  as  cor- 
duroy cloth. 

3.  Inclosed,  as  the  body  by  ribs ;  shut  In. 

"  As  Neptune's  park,  ribbtd  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  uuscaleable,  and  roaring  waters." 

ShaJfeif>.  Cynttiflinc.  iii.  I. 
TL  Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  several  ribs; 
having  three  or  more  ribs  proceeding  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  and  connected  by 
branching,  primary  veins  of  the  form  aud 
magnitude  of  proper  veinlets. 

ribbed-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  consisting  of  iron  or  timber 
parallel  ribs  springing  from  stone  abutments. 

ribbed  mudstones, *.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  beds  in  the  Moffat  Strata. 
They  correspond  with  the  inferior  part  of  the 
Upper  Llaudeilo. 

ribb-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  rib;  -ing.] 

1.  An  assemblage  or  arrangement  of  ribs, 
as  the  timl«r-work  sustaining  a  vaulted  cull- 
ing ;  ridges  on  cloth  ;  veins  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  &c. 

2.  Agric. :  A 'kind  of  imperfect  ploughing, 
formerly   common,   by  which   stubbles  were 
rapidly  turned  over,  every  alternate  strip  only 
being  moved.     By  this  method  only  half  the 
land  is  raised,   the  furrow  being  laid  over 
quite  flat,  and  covering  an  equal  space  of  the 
level  surface.     A  similar  oj>eration  is  still  in 
use  in  some  places,  after  land  has  been  pul- 
verized by  clean  ploughing,  and  is  ready  for 
receiving  the  seed,  and  the  mode  of  sowing 
upon  lana  thus  prepared  i.s  also  called  ribbing. 

ribbing-nail,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  nail  with  a  large  round  head, 
with  rings  to  prevent  the  head  from  splitting 
the  timber  or  being  drawn  through ;  used 
chiefly  for  fastening  rib-bands.  Also  called  a 
rib-band  nail. 

rlb'-ble,  *.     [Another  form  of  rabble,  used 
only  in  the  compounds.] 

*  ribble  rabble,  s. 

1.  A  rabble,  a  mob. 

2.  Indecent  or  silly  talk. 

*  ribble  row,  s.    A  list,  a  series. 

"  This  witch  a  ribb'e-ron  rehearse* 
Of  scurvy  names  in  scurvy  verses."  Cotton. 

rib' -bin,  rib   and,  rib  band,  *  rib' -ban, 

i.  &  a.  (~Ir.  ri°Mn  =  a  ribbon,  from  ribe  '—  a 
flake,  a  hair,  a  ribbon  ;  Gael.  riftian  =  a  rib- 
bon, from  rib,  ribe  =  a  hair,  a  rag,  a  tassel,  a 
fringe  ;  Wei.  rhibin  =  a  streak  ;  O.  Fr.  riban, 
ruben,  rubant  (Fr.  rutan).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  fillet  of  silk,  satin,  Ac. ;  a  narrow 
web  of  silk,  satin,  or  other  material,  used  for 
ornament  or  for  fastening  some  part  of  female 
attire. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  shred,  a  rag:  a%8,  The  sails  were  torn 
into  ribbons. 

(2)  (PL) :  Carriage  reins.    (Colloq.) 

"  Mr.  Toin  Abbott  on  each  occasion  holding   the 
ribbvnt."—  field.  Dec.  26,  1885. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fibre:  A  continuous  strand  of  cotton 
or  other  fibre  in  a  loose,  untwisted  condition  ; 
a  sliver. 

2.  Carp. :  A  long,  thin  strip  of  wood,  or  a 
series  of  such  strips  connecting  a  number  of 
parts. 

3.  Her. :  One  of  the  ordinaries,  containing 
one-eighth  part  of  the  bend,  of  which  it  is  a 
diminutive. 

4.  Metal-working :    A   long,  thin   strip   of 
metal,  such  as  a  watch-spring ;  a  thin  steel  band 
for  a  belt  or  an  endless  saw  ;  a  thin  band  of 
magnesium  for  burning  ;  a  thin  steel  strip  for 
measuring,  ic. 

5.  Naut. :  The  painted  mouldings  on  a  ship's 
side. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ribboniam  : 
as,  a  Ribbon  Society. 

H  (1)  Blue  ribbon :  A  small  piece  of  ribbon 
of  a  blue  colour  on  the  breast,  to  indicate  that 
the  wearer  belongs  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army 
(q.v.),  or  at  least  is  a  total  abstainer. 

(2)  Klu-e  Ribbon  Army:  A  jjospel  temperance 
movement,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  William  Noble 
on  Feb.  10,  1S7S.     The  headquarters  are  at 
Hoxton  Hall,  London. 

(3)  The  Line  Ribbon:   The  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

(4)  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf:  The  Derby 
(q.v.). 

(5)  The  Rfd  Ribbon :  The  Order  of  the  Bath. 
(0)  To  handle  the  ribbons :  To  drive.  (Colloq. 

or  slang.) 

ribbon -brake,  «.    A 

fonii  of  brake  having  a  band 
which  nearly  surrounds 
the  wheel  whose 
motion  is  to  be 
checked.  One  arm 
is  made  fast  and 
the  other  is  at- 
tached to  the  short 
arm  of  a  bent  lever, 
by  means  of  which 
it  may  be  at  once 
applied  to  the 
greater  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  exerting  a  frictional 
pressure  proportionate  to  the  force  applied 
to  the  lever. 

ribbon-fish,  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing. :  Reqalecus  banjcsii,  known  also  as 
the  Oar-fish.     Its  length  is  about  twelve  feet ; 
colour  silvery,  with  irregular  dark  lines  and 
spots    on    the  anterior    part    of   the    body  ; 
dorsal  red  ;  snout  truncated,  mouth  edentate, 
stomach  prolonged  as  a  pouch. 

2.  PL :    The    Acauthopterygian    division 
rtrniifonnes  (q.v.). 

ribbon-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Phalaris  (Digraphis)  arundinacea,  var. 
variegaia.  [GARDENER'S  CARTERS,  1.] 

ribbon-jasper,  5.    [RIBAND-JASPER.] 

ribbon-lodge,  *.  An  assembly  of  Ribbon- 
men,  or  their  place  of  meeting. 

ribbon-map,  ».  A  map  printed  on  a  long 
strip  which  winds  on  an  axis  within  a  case. 

ribbon-saw,  «.    A  band-saw  (q.v.). 
Ribbon-Society,  s. 

Hist. :  A  secret  society  of  Irishmen,  origin- 
ated about  1808.  Originally  an  association  of 
Roman  Catholics,  founded  in  antagonism  to 
the  Orange  Society  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, it  soon  became  an  agrarian  association, 
having  as  its  main  object  the  securing  of 
"  fixity  of  tenure."  The  members  were  bound 
together  by  an  oath,  had  pass-words,  si^ns, 
&c.,  and  met  in  lodges.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  piece  of  green  ribbon  worn  as  a  badge 
in  the  button-hole. 

"  The  main  object  of  the  Ribbon  SnHrty  was  to  pre- 
rent  any  landlord,  under  auy  circumstances  whatever, 
from  depriving  a  tenant  of  his  l.-iml.  'Fixity  of 
tenure.'  which  has  lately  been  so  i.ildly  demaiulH  i.y 
the  adv..cates  of  tenant-right.  WHS  then  onl> 
proclaimed  in  the  l.xlgwi  of  the  Kibbm  ,V,ri-(v,  and 
fixity  of  tenure'  It  was  determined  to  carry  out  to 
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the  death.  The  second  object  was  to  deter,  on  |«\iu  ot 
uluio*t  certain  dculh.  any  tenant  from  tU.iuj,  land 
from  which  auy  oth>.r  tenant  hail  be*u  «vict«L"— 
Trench  :  Itealiliti  of  frith  Life,  ch.  IT. 

ribbon-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Playianthus  betulinut. 

ribbon-wire,  ».  A  strong  ribbon  con- 
taining wire  threads;  also,  wiie  nmue  iutu  flat 
strips  for  commercial  purposes. 

ribbon-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Hoheria  populnea,  of  New  Zealand. 
ribbon- worms,  >.  pi. 
Zoology : 

1.  [TAPE- WORMS]. 

2.  The  Nemathelmintha  or  Nemertida  (q.T.fc 

*  rib'-bon,  v.t.    [RIBBON,  ».)    To  adorn  with 
ribbons  ;  to  deck  out  or  furnish  with  or  as 
with  ribbons. 

"  Sonic  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbim'd  fair, 
Others  along  the  saftr  luinpikf  fly." 

Byron  :  Chiide  Harold.  I.  Ml 

rib' -bin- ism,  rib' -and -ism,  s.     [Eng. 

ribbon,  riband ;  -ism.] 

Wist. :  The  principles  of  Ribbonmen,  or  or 
the  Ribbon  Society  (q.v.). 

rib  bon-man,  s.    [Eng.  ribbon;  -man.]    A 
member  of  the  Kibbon  Society.   [RiLBoNi.->M.J 
"  Wild  deeds  had  been  enacted  by  the  IMbunmen."— 
Trench:  Keatitiei  of  Jritit  Lijr,  ch.  IT. 

li'-bes,  s.  [Dan.  ribs ;  Sw.  risjt,  reps,  or  from 
Arab  ribes  =  liheum  Rihes,  a  different  plant.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Grossulariueew, 
Grossularia  being  a  synonyn  of  Ribes.  (l.iiid~ 
ley.)  The  typical  genus  of  Ribesiea:  (q.v.). 
(Sir  Joseph  Hooker.)  Petals,  small  ;  scale-like 
stamens  included  or  nearly  so ;  st\  Ic  erect. 
Fifty-six  species  are  known,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  the  Andes.  Four  art 
British,  Ribes  Grossularia,  the  Wild  Goose- 
berry [GOOSEBERRY],  R.  aipiiium,  the  TnstcleM 
Mountain  Currant,  R.  rubrum,  the  Wild  Cur- 
rant, and  R.  nigrum,  the  Black  Currant. 
[CURRANT,  B.  It  ('J),  (8).]  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
places  species  one  under  a  section  Grossularia 
wit  li  the  character,  "  branches  spinous,  leave* 
plaited  in  bud,  peduncles  one  to  three-how- 
ered,"  and  the  others  under  Ribesia  (q.v.). 

ri-bes'-i-a,  s.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  ribes  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :   A    section   or   sub-genus  of  I<il*8. 
Branches  not  spinous,  leaves  plaited  in  bud; 
racemes  many-flowered.     Contains  the  cur- 
rants.   (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.)    [CURRANT.] 

li-bes-l-a'-$e'-8e,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ribesi(a); 
Lat.  t'ein.  pi.  adj.  su(T.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  Grossulariacese.    (Endlicher.) 

li-bes-I-e'-W,   «.  pL     [Mod.   Lat.  ribesi(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eve.] 

Bot. :  A  tr,ibe  of  Saxifragacese.  Shrubs. 
Ovary  one-celled  ;  fruit  a  berry.  Type,  lubel 
(q.v.).  (Hir  Joseph  Houker.) 

rib  -grass,  s.    [Eng.  rib,  and  grass.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Plantago;  specif.,  Flantago 
lanceolata.  [RIBWORT.] 

*  rlb-ibe,  *  ryb-ybe,  s.    [Ktym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Music:  A  small  kind  of  hddle  ;  a  rebec 
(q.v.). 

2.  An  old  woman  ;  an  old  bawd. 

"  Rode  furth  to  a.  mpne  a  widcwe.  an  nlde  ribibt, 
Feiinlig  a  cause,  lur  lie  wi.Ul  lian  a  bribe." 

CAiM.rr;  C.  T.,  6,198. 

*  ri-bi-ble,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  ribibe  (M.  v.).]    A 
small  riUue.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,33;;.) 

lib'-liss,  a.    [Eng.  rib;  -less.]    Having  no  ribs. 
"  Tickle  plenty's  riUeu  suli." 

C'oleriaye:  1\>  a  1'nung  An. 

rlb'-rdast,  v.t.      [Eng.   rib,  and  roast.]     To 
beat  soundly  ;  to  thrash. 

••  I  have  U-fii  plnclitd  In  flesh,  and  well  rlbrmrted 
uinliT  my  1  II.M  r  mums;  but  I'm  in  now  fur  skin 
and  ail.'  —  L' Lttraiije. 

*  rib  roost,  s.      [RIBROAST,  v.]     A  sound 
beating ;  a  thrashing. 

•'  Suche  a  pirce  uf  niching  as  Is  punishable  with  H5- 
nxut."—.W'tr'ivcia  Ejctatii-uu  (i.,S)0). 

rlb'-rdast-er,  s.     [Tug.   ribrmst;   -er.]     A 
smart  or  severe  blow,  especially  with  a  riding 

whip. 

rib'  roast  ing,  s     [RICROAST,  ».]    A  sound 
baathig ;  a  thrashing. 

"  Administer  a  sound  r\br  astliiff  to  such  M  wer» 
MtoeUUT.'— ItoUy  T,ttg>-«>>h,  Nov.  3, 188*. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w6t.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  core,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw. 


ribston— richesse 
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Tiu'  -ston,  s.  [From  Riliston,  in  Yorkshire, 
wliere  Sir  Henry  Goodncke  planted  three  pips 
sent  to  him  from  Rnuen,  in  Normandy.  Two 
Of  the  pips  died,  but  the  third  l.ccume  the 
prent  of  the  Ribstou  apple-trees  in  England. 
(Brewer. )  j  Aline  variety  of  ap^le ;  also  called 
a  Kiuston-pippin. 

ribston-pippln,  s.    [RiasxoN.J 

lib'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  rib,  and  wort,} 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  Plantago  lanceolata.    [RtBORASS.] 

2.  PL  :  Plantaginaceie  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

-rfc,  *-r!ck, *»/.  f  A.S.  rice  =  power,  kingdom, 
dominion;  I  eel.  riki;  Ger.  relch;  Dut.  rijk ; 
Goth,  reiki.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  rtgo 
=  to  rule  ;  Eng.  regal,  regain,  right,  rich,  &.<:.] 
A  suffix  denoting. jurisdiction,  or  the  district 
over  which  jurisdiction  or  authority  Is  exer- 
cised, as  bishopric,  &c.  As  a  termination  in 
proper  names  it  signifies  rich  or  powerful,  as 
Frederic  =  rich  in  peace. 

ric'-9i-a,  *.  [Named  after  P.  Francisco  Riccio, 
a  Florentine  botanist] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ricciaceae  (q.v.). 
Minute  green  thalloM  plants.  Two  terrestrial 
species,  Kiccia.  glauca  and  R.  crystallina,  and 
two  aquatic,  R.  fiiiitans  and  R.  nataiu,  are 
British. 

rlo-cl-a'-ce'-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rtcci(o); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  sutf.  -aceie.] 

Bot. :  Crystalworts  ;  an  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Mnseales.  Small  terrestrial  herbs 
growing  in  mud  or  swimming  ami  Moating  in 
water,  their  leaves  and  stems  trended  into  a 
cellular  creeping  frond,  green  or  purple  be- 
iieutli.  Capsule  valveless,  sunk  in  the  frond, 
raiely  free,  at  length  bursting  irregularly  or 
opening  by  a  terminal  pore,  and  discharg- 
ing numerous  spores  without  elaters.  From 
Europe,  the  south  of  Africa,  America,  &c. 
Known  genera  eight,  species  twenty-nine. 
Closely  akin  to,  if  not  constituting  a  tribe  of, 
liarchautiaceae. 

1*190,  *  rize,  *  ryce, ».  [Fr.  riz ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
arroz;  Ital.  riso;  Lat.  orysa;  Gr.  opv£a.(oruza); 
Pers.  on ;  Arab,  rozz,  or  with  the  article 
ar-roz.]  The  grain  produced  by  Oryza  saliva, 
believed  to  be  a  native  of  southern  Asia, 
though  it  grows  apparently  wild  along  some 
rivt-rs  in  South  America.  It  is  a  marsh  plant, 
and  the  land  on  which  it  is  cultivated  requires 
to  be  artificially  irrigated.  Sometimes  small 
fields  are  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart 
descending  from  which  one  will  sink  ankle 
deep  in  mud.  Rice  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  and  Islands,  and  in  China. 
It  constitutes  half  the  cereal  crop  of  Africa. 
In  1700  it  was  accidentally  introduced  into 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  is  now 
largelygrown  there.  Toa  lessextent  it  is  grown 
in  Southern  Europe.  It  prolably  supports  a 
larger  number  of  the  human  race,  than  any 
other  cereal,  or  indeed  than  any  other  plant. 
It  contains  85  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  is  con- 
sidered less  nutritious  than  wheat.  Professor 
Watt  says  that  the  husked  seeds  and  the  flour 
are  demulcent  and  diuretic.  In  India  they 
are  sometimes  used  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs  and  in  catarrh,  also  as  an  external 
application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

U  Canada,  Water,  or  Wild  Rice  is  Zizania 
aquatica.  [/IZANIA.]  Hungry  Rice  is  /'as- 
pulum,  exile.  Mountain  Rice,  a  variety  of 
Oryza  saliva,  growing  in  dry  places  ou  Indian 
mountains.  [PADDY.] 

rice  bird, 

Ornith. :  The  Bob-o'-link  (q.v.). 

rice-dust,  rice-meal,  s.  The  refuse  of 
rice  after  cleaning,  consisting  of  the  husks, 
broken  grains,  and  dust;  rite-meal.  It  is 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

rice-field  mouse, «. 

Zool. :  Hesjteromijf  palustrls.  By  Rome  natu- 
ralists this  species  is  made  a  distinct  genus, 
Oryzomys  (q.v.). 

rice-flour,  «.  Ground  rice  for  making 
puddings,  &c. 

rice-glue,  ».  A  cement  said  to  he  made 
in  Japan  by  mixing  rice-flour  with  cold 
water,  and  then  Ixiiling  the  mixture.  It  is 
white,  becomes  nearly  transparent,  and  is 
useful  for  cementing  layers  of  paper  together. 


rice-grains, *.  pi 

Astron. :  Certain  forms  of  what  may  be 
bright  clouds  floating  in  tue  ouu'a  uuuutiphere, 
with  a  dark  background. 

rice-meal,  *.    [RICE-DUST.] 

rice-starch,  s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  rice.  The  gra- 
nules are  the  small- 
est of  all  the  com- 
mercial starches, 
varying  in  size 
from  -00010  to 
•00027  of  an  inch 
hi  diameter,  angu- 
lar in  form,  and 
possessing  an  ex- 
tremely minute, 
often  impercepti- 
ble central  hi  turn. 
It  is  used  to  adul- 
terate pepper  and 
ground  ginger. 


RICE-STARCH. 

(Magnified  100  diameters.) 


rice-mills,  *.  Milk  boiled  and  thickened 
with  rice. 

rice-paper,  *.    [RICEPAPER.] 

rice-pudding,  «.  A  pudding  made  of 
boiled  rice  and  milk,  with  eggs  aud  sugar. 
Currants  are  often  added. 

rioe  shell,  t. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Oil  va  (q.v.). 


rice-soup,  ».  A  kind  of  soup  made  with 
rice,  enriched  and  flavoured  with  butter, 
cream,  veal,  chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thickened  with  flour. 

rice  tondrac.  s. 

Zool.  :  Orytorictes  hova  tetradactyla,  an  in- 
sectivorous mammal  described  by  Grandidier 
in  1870.  In  size  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
a  hedgehog,  grayish-brown  in  colour,  and 
having  the  snout  prolonged  into  a  short 
trunk.  The  damage  it  does  to  the  rice-crops 
is  doubtless  occasioned  by  its  burrowing  in 
pursuit  of  worms  and  insects. 

rice  troopial,  *.      The  same  as  RICK- 

BIRD  (q.V.). 

rice-water,  *.  Water  thickened  by  boil- 
ing rice  in  it,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and 
flavoured  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  &c. 
It  is  often  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Rice-miter  evacuations: 

Pathol.  :  Evacuations  resembling  rice-water 
passed  in  cholera.  More  narrowly  examined, 
there  are  found  granular  corpuscles,  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  a  little  epithelium,  vibriones, 
albuminous  flakes  dotting  in  a  colourless 
fluid  (whence  the  rice-water  appearance),  a 
little  biliary  matter,  and  a  quantity  of  salts, 
especially  chloride  of  sodium.  (Tanner.) 

rice-  weevil,  s. 

Entom.  :  Calandraorym,  which  attacks  the 
rice  plant  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.* 
Called  also  Sitophilus  oryza. 

rice  -  wine,  *.  A  highly  intoxicating 
liquor  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 

rice'-pa-per,  «.    [Eng.  rice,  and  paper.] 

1.  A  kind  of  paper  introduced  into  England 
about  1803,  aud  named    from  its  supposed 
material,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  sort  of 
dried  pulp  of  rice.    It  is,  however,  made  of 
the  pith   of  Aralia  papyrifera,  which  grows 
wild  in  abundance  in  the  island  of  Formosa. 
The  stem  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  and  the  pith  pushed  out,  much  as 
elders  are  cleared  of  pith.    This  is  cut  into 
a  continuous  spiral  ribbon,  aliont  four  feet 
long,  which  is  spread  out  and  flattened  into 
sheets.     Pictures  are   painted   upon   it   by 
Chinese  artists. 

2.  A  kind  of  paper  made  from  rioe  straw, 
used  in  Japan,  &c. 

rign,  •  riche,  »  rycbe,  a.  [A.S.  rice  =  rich, 
powerful.  (For  the  change  of  c  to  ch,  cf.  pitch, 
from  A.S.  pic,  speech,  and  speak,  Ac.)  Cogn. 
with  Dut.  rijk;  Icel.  rikr;  8w.  rik;  Dun.  rig; 
Goth,  reiks  ;  Ger.  reich;  M.  H.  Ger.  riche;  Fr. 
riche;  8p.  &  Port  rico;  ItaL  ricco.] 

1.  Abounding  in  riches,  wealth,  or  material 
possessions  ;  having  a  Urge  portion  of  land, 
goods,  money,  or  other  valuable  property  ; 
wealthy,  opulent.  (Opposed  to  poor.) 

"  And  Ahnun  wu  vrry  rtc*  in  cattle,  la  silver,  and 
In  gold.  "—ameiit  nil.  S. 


2.  Composed  of  valuable,  precious,  costly, 
Or  rare  materials    or    iugredieuts  ;   vuluaL/iu, 
precious,  costly,  rare. 

"  Tber  on  reUe  rubies  aud  other  richr  atones." 

fieri  riatc.nan,  p.  M. 

3.  Abundant  in  materials;  yielding  large 
quantities  of  anything  valuable  ;  producing 
ample  supplies  ;  productive,  fertile,  fruitful. 

"  The  gorgeous  But  with  riche$t  hand 
Fours  uu  her  sous  bwbarick  L*arl  aud  gold." 

Milton  .-  f.  L..  it  ». 

4.  Well  supplied;   abundant;   well-filled; 
ample  :  as,  a  rich  treasury. 

5.  Abounding  in  qualities  pleasing  to  the 
senses  :  as  — 

(1)  Gratifyingtothesenseoftaste;aboun<ling 
In  nutritive  or  agreeable  qualities  ;  as  applied 
to  articles  of  food,  highly  seasoned,  abounding 
in  oleaginous  ingredients  ;  as  to  articles  of 
drink,  sweet,  luscious,  highly  flavoured  :  as, 
a  ricA  pudding,  ricA  soup,  ricA  pastry. 

(2)  Gratifying  or  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
Bight  ;  vivid,  bright  ;  not  faint  or  delicate  :  as, 
rich  colours. 

(3)  Gratifying  or  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  ;  sweet,  mellow,  harmonious,  muMoaL. 

"  But  village  note*  could  ne'er  supply 
That  ricft  aud  varied  melody." 

.Scott."  Kokeby,  v.  25. 

6.  Abounding  in  humour  or  wit  ;  highly  pro- 
vocative of  mirth  or  amusement  ;  laughable, 
comical,  funny  :  as,  a  rick  joke. 

If  The  rich:  A  rich  man  or  person;  rich 
people  collectively. 

"  The  poor  is  bated  even  of  bis  own  neighbour;  but 
Ou  rich  hatb  uuuiy  i  rieudn."—  Provcrbt  ilv.  'M. 

^  jRicA  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation 
of  compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  as  rich-coloured,  rich' 
fleeced,  rich-laden,  tic. 

*  rich-left,  a.     Inheriting  great  wealth 

(Shakesp.  :  Cymbdine,  iv.  2.) 

*  rich,  v.t,    [Rica,  a.]    To  make  rich  ;  to  en- 

rich. 

"Of  all  these  bounds  .  .  . 

With  shadowy  forest*,  and  with  ctiam  pains  rtcVd, 
We  make  thee  lady."  Muiwp.  :  Ltjr,  i.  L 


[Named  after  L.  C.  L.  H. 
Richard,  the  French  botanist  (1754-1821).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orontiaceae.  The  corm  of 
Rickardia  africana,  a  beautiful  plant  with  a 
snowy  spathe  and  golden  spadix,  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  the  White  Arum  or 
Trumpet  flower,  sometimes  cultivated  in  draw- 
ing rooms. 

RIch'-ard  Roe,  *.    [JOHN  DOB.) 

rlgh-ard-BO'-ni-a,  *.  [Named  after  Richard 
Richardson,  an  English  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sperinucocidae.  Trailing 
American  herbs.  The  roots  of  Mchardsonia 
rosea  and  R.  scabra  have  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  ipecacuanha. 

ri-OhSr-llte,  *.  [After  Richelle,  Vise,  Bel- 
gium, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Aftn.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour.  Hardness,  2  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  2  ; 
lustre,  greasy  to  resinous.  Compos.  :  a  hy- 
drated  phosphate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  lime. 

xioh'-es,  *  rich-esse,  s.  [Properly  a  singu- 
lar. but  now  used  as  a  plural.  Fr.  ric/i«se  = 
riches,  from  ricA«  =  ricn  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port. 
riyueza;  ItaL  ricchezza.] 

'  1.  Orig.  :  Used  as  a  singular  noun  in  the 
same  sense  as  2. 

"  The  richa  of  the  thipls  come  on  shore!* 

Sha.kcii>.  :  Othello,  It  L 

2.  At  a,  plural  : 

(1)  That  which  makes  rich  or  enriches  ; 
abundant  possessions  ;  abundance  of  I.-md, 
goods,  or  money  ;  wealth,  opulence,  affluence. 


(2)  That  which  Is  or  appears  valuable,  pre- 
cious, or  estimable;  valuable  or  precious  quali- 
ties. 

"  The  rfcft««  of  onr  minds,  our  virtuous  and  com- 
mendable qualities."—  Sharp:  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

*  (3)  Abundance. 

"  In  wh'«n  we  have  redemption,  throiish  his  Mood 
.  .  .  according  to  the  rtchn  of  his  grace.'—  E^-tiiint 

*  rich-esse,  t.    [Fr.]    Riches  (q.v.). 


boll,  bo~$;  po~ut,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  $hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^Ist.   -ing; 
•dan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,    tloaa,  -sioua  =  abas,   -tie,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  del. 
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rich'  -If,  *  riche  -  lich,  *  ryche  -  liche, 
•rlO-lioe,  adv.     [Eug.  rick;  4y.] 

L  In  a  rich  manner  ;  with  riches,  wealth,  or 
abundance  of  goods  or  estate  ;  with  abundant 
OT  kmple  funds  or  possessions. 
"  A  lady  richly  left'  ' 

ShaJsMtp.  :  Merchant  of  r«nic«,  L  L 

J.  In  a  costly  manner  ;  splendidly,  sumptu- 
ously. 

"  And  first,  brought  forth  Ulyim'  bed,  and  ill 
That  richly  furnisht  it." 

Chapman  :  H-jmtr  ;  Odyuey  xiii 

S.  Pleuteously,  abundantly,  copiously  ;  in 
plenty  or  abundance. 

••  The  llriug  God  who  gireth  ni  richly  all  thing*  to 
•Djoj.  '—1  Timothy  vL  17. 

4.  11  ighly,  strongly  :  as,  a  punishment  richly 
deserved. 

5.  In  a  laughable  or  comical  manner  :  as,  • 
story  richly  told. 

&l9h'-mdnd,  s.    [See  def.J 

fitog.:  (1)  The  capital  of  Virginia;  (2)  a 
town  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts. 

Richmond-earth,  *. 

Geol.  :  An  earth  or  bed  near  Richmond,  in 
Virginia.  It  is  of  Eocene  or  Miocene  age,  and 
is  largely  composed  of  diatoms. 

rfyh'-mond-ite,  *.     [After  Richmond,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  found  ;  sufT.  -He  (.Vin.).] 

Jtftn.  :  A  variety  of  Gibbsite  (q.v.)  in  which 
Hermann  states  that  he  found  87  '62  per  cent. 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Newer  analyses  indicate 
that  Hermann's  result  was  obtained  from 
analysis  of  a  wrongly  labelled  specimen. 

rich  ness,  •  rich-nesse,  «.     [Bug.  rich; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rich  or  of 
possessing  abundance  of  wealth,  goods,    or 
lands  ;  wealth,  affluence,  opulence,  riches. 

2.  Abundance  of  precious,  costly,  or  valu- 
able ingredients  or  material  ;    precioosuess, 
Costliness,  value. 

"And  in  tin  ncfinra  of  the  production*  of  thti 
third  kingdom,  be  flattered  himself  he  had  found  a 
full  compensation  for  the  insigmtleancy  of  th-u«  of 
the  other  two."—  Smith  :  Wtalth  of  Xatiant,  vol.  it, 
bk.  iv..  ch.  vli. 

3.  Abundance,  plenty,  fulness  of  supply. 

4.  Productiveness,  fertility,  fruitfulness. 

"  Bring  forth  that  BrltUh  rale,  and  be  It  ne'er  so  ran, 

But  Catraus  with  that  vale  for  richnea  ihall  com- 

pare." Drayton:  Poly-Ottian,  a  24. 

5.  Abundance   of  nutritive   or   agreeable 
qualities  :  as,  richntss  of  food,  <fec. 

6.  Abundance  of  qualities  pleasing  or  agree- 
able to  the  sight  ;  brightness,  brilliancy  ;  as, 
richntss  of  colour. 

7.  Abundance    of  qualities    pleasing   or 
agreeable  to  the  ear  :  as,  richness  of  tone. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  highly  amusing  or 
laughable  ;  comicality,  funniness,  wit  :  as,  the 
richntss  of  a  story  or  joke. 

rich'-ter-ite,  «.      [After  Prof.  T.  Richter  ; 
suff.  -i 


tfin.  :  This  mineral  as  described  by  Breit- 
haupt  appears  to  be  fn  composition  near  the 
Schefferite  of  Michaelson  (q.v.).  Crystals 
acicular  ;  sp.  gr.  2-826  ;  colour,  isabella-yellow 
to  pale  yellowish-brown.  Igelstrom  found  a 
similar  mineral  at  Pajsberg,  Sweden,  which 
•(forded  the  formula  (MgO,MnO,CaO,  KO,  NaO) 
BiOj,  the  alkalis  amounting  to  between  8  and 
9  per  cent.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  this 
species  should  be  referred  to  pyroxene  or 
hornblende. 

-weed,  *.    [Eng.  rich,  and  weed.] 
JBoL  :  Pilea  pumila. 

ric-In-g  la-Id  -a-mide,  «.  [Eng.  rlcine- 
laid{in),  and  amide.] 

Chem.  :  CigH«N'O2.  A  product  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  ricine- 
lai'lin.  It  closely  resembles  elaidamide,  melts 
at  91-93°,  and  solidifies  at  89*.  (Watts.) 

ric  in  8  la  -Id  ate,  «.  [Eng.  ricinelauHic)  ; 
•ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  ricinelaidic  acid. 

ricinelaidate  of  ethyl,  *. 

Chem.  :  CaHagOs  =  CigH^CsHeXh.  Rlelne- 
laidic  ether.  A  crystalline  mags,  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gu  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ricinelaidic  acid.  It 
melts  at  16°.  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 


rlg-in-e'-Ia-Id'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rt«n(u»), 
aud  Eng.  elatdic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
ricinelaidin. 

ricinelaidic-acid,  s. 

Ghent,  :  CisH^Os-  Filmic  acid.  Produced 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ricmole.ic 
acid,  or  by  saponifying  ricinelaidiu  with 
caustic  potash,  and  decomposing  the  resulting 
soap  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  white  silky  needles  melting  at  50°,  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
decomposing  alkaline  carbonates.  The  ricine- 
laidates  of  tlie  alkali-metals  are  readily  soluble 
iu  water  ;  the  other  salts  are  very  insoluble. 

ricinelaidic-etlier,  s.    [RICINELAIDATE 

OF    ETHYL.] 


*.  [Eng.  ricinela'id(ic);  -in.] 
Chem.  :  CS9H72(J7(?).  A  tatty  body  produred 
by  the  action  of  nitric  peroxide  on  castor  oil. 
It  forms  small  white  nodules,  melts  at  62°,  and 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Boiled  with  caustic  potash 
it  is  converted  into  glycerine  and  potassium 
ricinelaidate.  When  submitted  to  dry  distil- 
lation it  yields  a  dark  red  spongy  residue,  and 
a  distillate  of  ceuantnol. 

ri-cln'-Io,   a.     [Eng.   ricin(ine);    -ic.]     The 
same  as  RICINOLEIC  (q.v.). 

rlc'-In-ine,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.  ricin(us);  -fn«.] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  see-Is  of 
the  castor-oil  plant.  To  obtain  it,  the  bruised 
seeds  are  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and 
treated  with  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  rec- 
tangular prisms  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  but  very  sol- 
uble in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  melts  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  sublimes  unchanged  be- 
tween two  watch  glasses. 

ric-in-o-le'-a-mide,-.  [Eng.ricinok(ic),and 
amide.] 
Chem.  :  CjsHjjNOa  =  CigHjsOj  I  N     A  cryg. 

H2        I 

talline  body  produced  by  saturating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  castor  oil  with  ammonia  gas, 
and  heating  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  salt 
bath.  It  forms  beautiful  white  needles,  melts 
at  66°,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  By  heating  with  acids  or  alkalis 
it  is  converted  into  ricinoleic  acid  aud 
ammonia. 

rfc-In-o'-lg-ate,  ••    [Eng.  ricinoleic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  ricinoieic  acid. 
rlclnoleate  of  ethyl,  s. 

Chem.  :  C-joHssOs  =  CijIIj^QirljK^.  Ricin- 
oleic ether.  A  yellowish  oil  produced  by 
pissing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ricinoleic  acid,  and  purifying  by 
washing  with  water  and  sodic  carbonate.  It 
cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 


'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  ricin(us),  and 
Eng.  oieic.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in 
castor  oil. 

ricinolelc-acid,  ». 

Chem.  :  CUHMO,  =  CjjHaOj  j.  Q     v\*m\c 

acid,  ricinic  acid.  A  monobasic  acid  produced 
by  saponifying  castor  oil,  or  the  oil  ofjatropha 
curcos  with  potash  or  soda  ley,  and  decom  pos- 
ing by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  rale  yellow, 
inodorous  oil,  with  a  disagreeable  harsh  taste, 
sp.  gr.  '94  at  15°,  solidifies  at  —  6*  to  a  granular 
mass,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  does  not  oxidise  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  gives,  on  dry  distillation,  cenan- 
thol.  All  ricinoN-ates  are  crystallizable  and 
soluble  in  alcohol,  many  of  them  also  in  ether. 

ricinoleic-ether,  ».     [RICINOLEATB  or 

ETHYL.) 


ric-ln-o'-llc,  a. 

ri-cJn'-n-la,  *.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Lat. 
ricintts"(q.v.).] 

ZooL  £  Palavint.:  A  genus  of  Buccinidse, 
with  a  thick  tuberculated  or  spiny  shell  with 
callous  projections  on  the  lips.  Recent 
species  thirty-four,  from  Southern  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Fossil  three,  from  the  Miocene 
of  France. 

rty-In-US,  «.  [LatrrO)  a  tick,  (2)  Riclmu 
commimis,  the  fruit  ot  which  was  supposed  to 
resemble  a  tick.] 


Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Crotoneae.  Trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  having  tlieir  leaves  alternate,  stipu- 
late, palmate,  with  glands  at  the  apex  of  the 
petiole;  flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  calyx 
three-  to  four-parted,  petals  none,  stamens 
many,  polyadelphous  ;  stigmas  three,  bipartite, 
feathery  ;  fruit  capsular,  tricoccous.  Ricinui 
communis,  the  Common  Castor  Oil  plant,  or 
Pulma  Christi,  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree, 
indigenous  in  Arabia  aud  North  Africa  (and 
India  ?).  It  is  largely  cultivated  all  over  the 
wanner  countries.  In  Europe  it  l-ecouies  an 
annual.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  varieties  of  the 
plant  have  arisen.  Prof.  Watt  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Hi'p.,  iv.  60)  reduces  them  to  three  sections: 
(1)  small-seeded,  (2)  large-seeded,  (3)  a  form 
grown,  011  account  of  its  leaves,  as  food 
for  the  Eria  silkworm.  The  small-seeded 
form  is  grown  as  a  crop,  the  large-seeded  one 
as  a  hedge.  The  seeds  furnish  castor  oil, 
and  are  also  used  by  dyers  to  render  colours 
permanent.  Persons  camping  near  a  field  of 
the  plant  are  apt  to  be  attacked  with  diar- 
rhoea. The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  an  emetic; 
m«de  into  a  poultice  with  barley-meal  it  is 
used  in  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Tlie  leaves 
as  a  decoction,  or  as  a  poultice,  are  lacta- 
gogues  and  emmenagogues. 

K  Ricini  oleum  is  Castor  oil  (q.v.). 

*-rick,  suff.    [-RIC.] 

rick,  *  reek,  *  reke,  *.    [A.S.  Krtac;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hraukr;  O.  Sw.  ruka,  ruga.] 

1.  A  pile  or  stack  of  corn  or  hay  regularly 
heaped  up,  and  generally  thatched  to  pieserve 
it  irom  wet. 

"  A  crop  «<>  plenteous  as  the  land  to  load. 
O'eicome    tlie  cro»ded   barui,  and  lodge  on   rtdtt 
abroad."  /Ir^den  :   riryti  ;  (jcvrgic  It  718. 

2.  A  small  heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  up  by 
the  gatherer.     (Prov.) 

"  In  the  North  they  bind  them  up  In  •mall  bundle*, 
and  make  small  rift*  of  them  iu  the  fiulil."—  Morti- 

mer :  Husbandry. 

*  3.  A  heap,  generally. 

"  So  many  hila  to  heap  upon  a  rtet." 


rick-cloth,  s.  A  tarpaulin  or  canvas  cloth 
placed  over  ricks  to  protect  them  from  wet. 

rick-stand,  s.  A  basement  of  timl>er 
or  iron,  or  sometimes  wholly  or  in  part  of 
masonry,  on  which  corn-ricks  stand  or  are 
built,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  lower  part 
of  the  stack  dry  and  free  from  vermin. 

lick  (1),  r.t.  [RICK,  «.]  To  pile  or  heap  up  in 
ricks. 

rick  (2),  v.t.    [WRICK.] 

rlck'-ery  ,  s.  pi  [Etyrn.  doubtful.]  The  stems 
or  trunks  of  young  trees  cut  up  into  lengths  for 
stowing  flax,  hemp,  or  the  like  ;  or  for  spars 
for  boat  masts  or  yards,  boat-hook  staves,  &c. 

"riok'-et-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rickety);  -iik.] 
Somewhat  rickety. 

"  Surely  there  U  some  other  cure  for  a  rirket  M  body 
than  to  kill  it."—  Fuller  :  Stntral  Worthia,  ch.  jj. 

*  rick'-et^ljf,  o.  [RICKETS.]  Ricketty,  for 
which  it  is  perhaps  a  misprint. 

"Weak,  rirkrtiy.  and  couteniptuoiu."—  Oaudtn: 
Tean  of  the  Church,  p.  2<3. 


«.  [Prov.  Eng.  of  Dorset  and  Som- 
ersetshire. Malm  connects  it  either  with  A.  8. 
rig,  hric  =  back,  spine,  or  with  wriggian  =  to 
bend;  cf.  Eng.  wriggle;  Skeat  derives  it 
from  Eng.  wrick.  Mid.  Eng.  wrikken  =  to 
twist,  with  the  pi.  suff.  -ets,  and  compares  it 
with  A.S.  to  wring.  The  Greek  looking  ra- 
chitis is  derived  from  it,  aud  not  vice  versa.] 

Pathol.  :  Mollities  ossium.  Softening  of  the 
bones  owing  to  the  want  of  lime,  shown 
by  curvature  of  the  long  bones  and  enlarge- 
ment of  their  cancellous  ends,  usually  ap- 
pearing between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve 
months.  Milk  and  lime-water,  and  cod-liver 
oil,  with  good  nourishment,  ventilation,  and 
pure  air,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  recovery, 
but  this  is  not  always  certain. 

rfck'-et-y;  rick'-et-ty,  o.    [RICKETS.] 
L    Lit.  :   Sutlering  from  or  affected  with 

ru-keta. 

"  In  a  young  animal,  when  the  solida  are  too  lax 
(the  case  of  rickety  children),  thr  diet  should  be  gently 
astringent."—  A  rbuthnot  :  On  AUmentt,  prop.  7. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Shaky  ;  threatening  to  fall  ;  unsteady 
totteiing. 

"  There  we  climbed  on  top  of  a  rickety  old  coach.  *«• 
Scribner'l  Mnjiuau.  Aug.  1877.  p.  49L 


fit*,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
«r,  worm,  woU  work,  who.  son;  mate,  cab.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se.  ce  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  au  =  kw* 


rickle— rideau 
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1.  Like  a  child  affected  with  rickets  ;  feeble 
In    the  joints  :   hence,   feeble  or   imperfect 
generally. 

"  So  erode  »nd  rickety  notions,  enfeebled  by  re- 
•train  t,  at  length  acquire  health  aud  proportion."— 
Warburton :  Workt.  i.  H5. 

rlc'-kle,  s.    [Eng.  rick,  s. ;  dim.  stiff,  -le.] 
L  A  little  rick  or  stack  ;  a  stook. 

2.  A  heap  of  stones,  peat,  &c. 

lic'-o'-chet,  s.  [Fr.  =  the  sport  of  ducks-and- 
drakes  (q.v.).]  A  rebounding  from  a  flat  sur- 
face, as  of  a  stone  from  water,  or  a  cannon- 
ball  or  bullet  from  water  or  the  ground  ;  the 
motion  commonly  known  as  ducks-and-drakes ; 
ft  shot  which  rebounds  from  a  flat  surface. 

'•'My  third  shot  was  more  effective,  although  an 
Undoubted  ricochet."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1886. 

ricochet  fire,  ricochet-fixing,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  mode  of  firing  with  small  charges 
and  small  elevation,  resulting  in  a  bounding 
or  skipping  of  the  projectile.  In  firing  at  a 
fortification,  sufficient  elevation  is  given  to 
just  clear  the  parapet,  so  that  the  ball  may 
bound  along  the  terre-plein  or  banquette 
Without  rising  far  above  its  level.  It  is  used 
with  effect  on  hard,  smooth  ground  against 
bodies  of  troops  or  such  obstacles  as  abattis  ; 
and  also  upou  water,  either  with  round  shot 
or  rifle-balls.  It  was  introduced  by  Vauban 
at  the  siege  of  Fhilipsburg,  in  1688. 

ricochet  shot,  s. 

Gunnery :  A  bounding  or  leaping  shot,  fired 
at  low  elevation  with  small  charge. 

ric'-6'-chet,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  ricocher.]  [RICO- 
CHET, «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  operate  upon  by  ricochet- 
firing. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  skim  or  rebound,  as  a  stone  or 
ball  along  the  surface  of  water. 

"  Then  ricochetting,  deposited  half  the  brass  shell  in 
the  wouden  screen.' W»i;W.  Oct.  17,  1886. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  be  made  ducks  and  drakes  of ; 
to  be  squandered. 

rfe'-tal,  a.    [Lat.  rictus);  Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rictus. 

"  The  mouth  is  open,  defended  by  rictal  bristle*."— 
AMUUO/I/  Bird,,  i..  {  55. 

*  rio'-ture,  *.    [Lat.  rictura,]    A  gaping. 

lic'-tU8,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  opened  mouth.] 

1.  Hot. :  The  orifice  of  a  ringent  or  of  a  per- 
aonate  corolla. 

2.  Ornith. :   The  gape  or  opening  of  the 
mouth ;  the  mouth. 

•  rid,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.     [RiDE,  v.] 

rid,  *  redde,  *ridde,  r.t.  [A.8.  hreddbn  = 
to  snatch  away,  to  deliver  ;  O.  Fries,  hredda; 
Dut.  redden;  Dan.  redde;  Sw.  riiilde;  Ger. 
retteti,  prob.  from  A.S.  hraidh  =  quick  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  hrat,  rod.] 

*  1.  To  free,  to  deliver,  to  save. 


2.  To  free,  to  clear,  to  disencumber.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.  Frequently  used  reflexively.) 
[Rm.J 

"I  ...  shall  soon, 

Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  hcav'u  of  tl.eee  rebell'd." 
Milton:  P.L..  vL  7S7. 

*  3.  To  drive  away,  to  get  rid  of,  to  expel. 

"  I  will  rid  evil  beast*  out  of  the  laud."— Lemticu, 
»vi.  «. 

•  4.  To  get  rid  of ;  to  do  or  make  away  with. 

"  To  lose  a  friend  to  rid  a  foe." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  i. 

•6.  To  dispose  of,  to  finish,  to  despatch. 
"  The  red  plague  rid  you." 

$>HtXe*i>. :  Tempt*,  i.  I 

•  6.  To  make  away  with  ;   to  destroy  by 
Tiolence. 

"  You  hare  rid  this  sweet  young  prince  1" 

Skakctp. :  i  llrnry  VI..  v.  5. 

fid,  o.    [Rm,  ».]    Free,  clear.   (Spenser :  F.  Q., 
VI.  iv.  38.) 

U  To  get  rid  of:  To  free  or  clear  one's  self 
from. 

"  Reduce  hi*  wages,  or  get  rid  of  her." 

CoKffr :  Truth.  111. 

Vld'-dance,  ».    [Eng.  rid;  -ance.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  ridding  or  freeing  ;  a  clean- 
ing tip  or  out ;  a  clearing  away. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corner* 
Of  tu.  Held."— Leait Una  xxiii.  22. 


2.  The  act  of  getting  rid  of  something ;  the 
act  of  ridding  one's  self  of  something  ;  the 
state  of  being  rid  or  free  ;  freedom,  deliverance. 

"  But  rather  riddance  from  long  lauguishment." 
Spen»er  :  bafthitaida, 

^  A  good  riddance:  A  fortunate  or  pleasant 
relief  from  a  person's  company. 

rid  -den,  pa.  par.    (RiDE,  t>.) 

U  Frequently  used  in  composition,  as  priest- 
ridden.  [RIDE,  v.,  B.  4.] 

rld'-der,  s.  [Eng.  rid,  v. ;  -er.J  One  who  or 
that  which  rids. 

rid -die  (l),  *  red-els,  •  ryd  els,  *ryd- 
del,  s.  [Prop,  with  a  iiual  «,  from  A.S. 
rtKdelse,  pi.  r&dtlsan,  from  rtedan  =  to  read, 
to  interpret ;  Dut.  raudsel,  from  raden  =  to 
counsel,  to  guess  ;  Ger.  rtithsel,  from  rathen.] 

1.  A  puzzle  ;  a  puzzling  question  ;  an  enig- 
ma ;  a  proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambigu- 
ous terms  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  dis- 
covering its  meaning.. 

"  Hake  a  riddle  wb.it  he  made  so  plain." 

Drydan  :  Iliad  i  Panther.  L  HO. 

2.  Anything   puzzling    or    ambiguous ;    a 
puzzle. 

"  I  live,  yet  I  seem  to  myself  to  he  dead. 

Such  a  ridtlU  is  nut  to  be  found." 
Courpcr :  Union ;  Scene!  favourable  to  Meditation. 

rid'-dle  (2),  *  rid-ll,  «.  [For  hriddle,  from 
A.S.  hridder  =  a  vessel  for  winnowing  corn  ; 
cogn.  with  lr.  creathair ;  Gael,  criathar;  Corn. 
croider ;  Bret.  fcroner=  a  sieve.] 

1.  A  sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  made  of  iron 
or  basket-work,  and  used  in  separating  coarser 
substances  from  the  finer,  as  chaff  from  grain, 
cinders  From  ashes,  gravel  from  sand,  large 
pieces  of  ore  from  the  smaller,  &c. 

"  The  same  are  shred  aud  minced  so  small  as  they 
may  passe  through  H  sieve  or  a  riddle." — P.  Holland  : 
Plinif.  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Wire-working  :  A  board  with  sloping  pins 
which  lean  opposite  ways,  and  between  which 
wire  is  drawn  in  a  somewhat  zigzag  course,  to 
straighten  it. 

3.  Founding  :A  coarse  sieve(half-inchmesh), 
used  to  clean  and  mix  the  old  floor-sand  of  the 
moulding-shop. 

4.  Hydr.-eng.  :  A  kind  of  weir  in  rivenu 

rid  die  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [RIDDLE  (l),  s.] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  solve,  to  explain. 
"  Js't  requisite  another  bore  my  nostrils? 
Jlidale  me  that.' 

Benum.  i  Flet.  :  Tamer  Turned. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  enigmatically,  or 
in  ridulcs. 

rld'-dle  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  hridian.]  [RIDDLE 
(2),  s.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pass  through  a  riddle,  so  as  to  separate 
the  coarser  parts  from  the  finer  ;  to  sift. 

"  To  riddle  the  coal  before  sending  it  to  the  pithead." 
— hiii'y  Chronicle,  Sept.  3.  18B5. 

2.  To  perforate  with  balls  or  shot,  so  as  to 
make  like  a  riddle. 

"Whose  hull  he  ri&lled  till  it  was  a  perfect  sieve."— 
DnilH  Teieyriipii,  August -^5,  lst.5. 

B.  Intrans. :  To   use  a   riddle ;  to  sift  or 
screen  materials  with  a  riddle. 

"  Robin  Qoodfellow  ...  he  that  riddle,  for  the 
country  uiaide*. ' — Hen  Junton  :  Lave  Kettvrcd. 

rid'-dler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  riddl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  propounds  riddles ;  one  who  speaks  in 
riddles. 

"  Thon  Tiddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear  ;  eUe  I  will  reach  thy  soul" 

l/.me:  Douglat,  UL  1 

rld'-dler  (2),  s.  [Eng.  riddle),  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  silts  or  riddles. 

rid  -dling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RIDDLE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Enigmatical. 

"  Riddling  triplets  of  old  time.' 

Ttnnyton, 

rid' -dling,  s.    [RIDDLE  (2),  v.] 

Metall.  (PL):  The  middle  size  of  broken 
ore  which  is  obtained  by  sifting. 

*  rid'-dllng-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  riddling;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  riddle ;  in  riddles ;  enigmati- 
cally, obscurely. 

"  Like  the  pestilence  and  old-fashion'd  love, 
JHddlingl*  it  catelwth  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never."  Donne :  Satire*.  IL 

ride,  *ryde  (pa.  t  *rW,  *mod,  rode,  pa. 
par.  'rid,  * riden,  ridden),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
ridan  (pa.  t.  rod,  j«.  par.  riden) ;  cogn.  with 


Dut  rijden;  Icel.  ridha;  Dan.  rule;  Sw.  rida; 
Ger.  reiten  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ritan.  From  the  same 
root  as  raid,  ready,  and  rood.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  borne  along,  on  the  back  of  an 
animal,  especially  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  be  borne  or  carried  in  a  vehicle  :  as, 
To  ride  in  a  carriage,  a  train,  &c.  ;  to  drive. 

3.  To  be  mounted  on  ;  to  sit  astraddle. 

"  To  ride  ou  the  curled  clouds." 

Shaketv.  :  Tempett.  L  * 

i.  To  have  skill  or  ability  as  an  equestrian  ; 
to  understand  or  practise  horsemanship. 

"  Wei  coude  he  situ  on  hor*.  and  fayre  ride." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.    (ProL  It) 

5.  To  be  supported  in  motion  ;  to  rest. 

"  The  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  ridn." 

Shaketp.  :  Troiltu  t  Crenidn,  L  t. 

H  A  rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  the 
turns  by  which  it  is  wound  lies  over  another, 
so  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  or  prevent  its 
rendering. 

6.  To  be  borne  on  or  in  a  fluid. 

"  A  vessel  ridet  fast  by.  but  not  prepared 
For  till*  design.'1        Shakesp.  :  Winter,  Talt.  IT.  t, 

7.  To  support  a  rider  ;   to  move  under  • 
saddle  ;  to  move  when  driven  or  pulled  :  as, 
A  horse  rides  easy,  a  carriage  rides  easy.  , 

*  8.  To   move  or  dance  in  a  triumphant 
manner. 

"  Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  In  her  evea." 

Shakttp.  :  Much  Ado  Atout  Jfothing.  111.  L 

*  9.  To  have  free  play  ;  to  practise  at  wilL 

"  Thou  hast  caused  laeu  to  ride  over  our  beads."— 
Pmlm  Ixvi.  IS. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sit,  or  be  supported  and  borne  on  ;  to 
mount  aud  manage,  as  a  horse. 

2.  To  go  over  or  traverse  in  riding  :  as,  To 
ride  a  mile. 

3.  To  do,  make,  perform,  or  execute,  as  on 
horseback  :  as,  To  riiie  a  race. 

*  4.  To  manage,  treat,  or  practise  on  in- 
solently or  at  will  ;  to  tyrannize  or  domineer 
over.    [RIDDEN.] 

"  I'll  rid*  your  horse  as  well  a*  I  ride  you."  ' 

Hhuketp.  :  Twelfth  Sight.  UL  4 

H  1.  To  ride  at  anchor  : 

Kaut.  :  To  be  anchored  ;  to  lie  at  anchor. 

2.  To  ride  down  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  trample  down  or  over- 
throw by  riding  or  driving  over. 

(2)  NauL  :  To  bend  or  bear  down  by  main 
strength  and  weight  :  as,  To  ride  down  a  sail 

3.  To  ride  easy  : 

Naut.  :  Said  when  a  ship  does  not  labour  or 
feel  a  great  strain  on  her  cables. 

4.  To  ride  hard  : 

ffaut.  :  Said  when  a  ship  pitches  or  laboart 
violently  ,  so  as  to  strain  her  cubles,  masts,  or 
Lull. 

5.  To  ride  out  :  To  continue  afloat  during, 
and  withstand  the  fury  of,  as  a  vessel  does  a 
gale. 

&  To  ride  the  high  horse:  [HIGH,  H  (?)]. 

*  7.  To  ride  tlie  wild  mare  :  To  play  at  sea. 
saw.    (Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

ride,  ».    [RiDE,  ».] 

1.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  saddle-horse.    (Prov.) 

3.  A  road  or  avenue  cut  through  a  wood  or 
pleasure-grounds  for  the  exercise  of  riding; 
a  riding. 

"  A  fox,  and  a  good  big  one  too,  was  *eeu  crossing  •> 
ride  that  runs  through  the  plantation."—  field,  Dec.  (, 
1884. 

4.  A  division   or  district  established   for 
excise  purposes. 

ride-officer,  s.  An  excise  officer  in  charge 
of  a  ride.  [RiDE,  s.,  4.] 

ride'-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  ride,  v.  ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  ridden  over  ;  passable 
on  horseback. 

"  The  water  WM  rldeable."-  Litter  : 


2.  Capable  of  being  ridden. 

"I  rode  everything  rideabli."—  Savage  :   R.  tTedU- 
eott.  bk.  ii..  ch.  lii. 

ri  doau   (eau  as  o\  *.    [Fr.  =  a  curtain,  a 
rideau.] 

Fort.  :  A  small  elevation  of  earth,  extending 
itself  lengthwise  on  a  plain,  serving  to  cover 
a  camp  from  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  to 
give  other  advantages  to  a  post. 


boH,  bd>;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.  ph  =  L 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -Won,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -sion  =  zhua.   -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dak 
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ji'-deist,  "•     (k**-  rideru,  pr.  par.  of  r«/ro  = 
to  laugh.  J     Laughing,  .smiling. 


lid  er,  s.    [Bug.  ri</(«),  v.  ;  -tr.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  One  who  rides  ;  one  who  is  carried  on  a 
horse  or  in  a  vehicle. 

"  Look  what  •  horse  should  have,  he  ilid  not  lack, 
Save  it  pruud  riatr  uu  so  proud  a  buck.* 

Hlia*ft/>.  :   Feaut  t  Adunu,  »00. 

2.  One  who  breaks  or  manages  a  horse  or 

S.      [ROUOH-RIDER.J 
"  They  are  taught  their  manage,  and  to  that  end 
Titian  dearly  liinil.'—  JI*.M«/».  .-  ^f  n>u  ii*«  /(,  L  L 

*  3.  A  mounted  robber  or  reiver  ;  a  muss- 
tnx>|«r. 

"  In  Ewsdile,  eight  and  forty  notorious  riden  are 
bung  on  growing  tree*."—  ttrummaini:  Huto/Janut  K. 

*  4.  '-'lie  who   travelled   for  a    mercantile 
h<  >u-..-  i<.  collect  orders,  &C.    Now  called  a 
traveller. 

"  They  come  to  tu  u  riden  In  a  trade." 

C'raMt  :  Uvrouit/1.  let.  Ir. 

5.  An  addition  to  a  MS.,  as  a  roll,  record, 
Or  other  document  inserted  alter  its  first  com- 
pletion on  a  sepaiate  piece  of  pa{>er  ;  an  addi- 
tional clause,  ad  to  a  bill  iu  parliament 

"  A  ruler  was  added,  which  permitted  a  merchant 
nosjsj^iii  il  of  •  ve  thousand  pound*  to  represent  the 
town  111  whlcii  he  resided."—  Jlacauiaf  :  Uitt.  Jing., 
ch.  xx.  i. 

6.  A  subsidiary  problem  in  geometry. 

•  7.  A  Dutch  coin,  so  called  from  being  1m- 
pre^sed  with  tliu  figure  of  a  mail  on  borse- 
Dtu-K.  and  worth  about  27s. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Miniiij  :  A  deposit  of  ore  overlying  the 
principal  lode. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  rib  within  the  inner  sheathing,  bolted 
through   the  latter  into  the   main   ribs  and 
planking,  for  the   purpose  of  stiti'ening  the 
frame.    The  riders  extend  from  the  keelson  to 
the  orlop-beams. 

(2)  A  second  tier  of  casks  in  a  hold. 

(3)  A  rope  which  crosses  another  and  joins  It 
Z.  Ordn.  :  A  piece  of  wood  in  a  guu-can  iage 

on  which  the  side-pieces  rest. 

rider-roll,  s.    A  separate  addition  made 
to  a  roll  or  record.    [RIDER,  L  5.] 

rid'-er-loss,  a.    [Eng.  rider;  -lets.]    Without 
a  rider  ;  having  no  rider. 

"  Herds  of  ridfrlea  horses." 

Longfellow  :  £rangeline,  IL  1 

ridge,  *  rlgge,  *  rig,  *  rug,  *.  [A.S.  hrycg 
=  the  back  of  a  man  or  beast  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  rug  =  a  back,  ridge  ;  Dan.  ryg  :  Sw. 
ryjj  •'  lc<-'l-  hryggr  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hrucki  ;  Ger. 
riicken  ;  Gr.  poxis  (WuzcAi*).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  L  The  back  ;  the  top  of  the  back. 

"  Upon  his  rig*  BaMlok,  1,771, 

2.  The  top  of  any  protuberance. 

"The  Hue  tltat  fi.rms  a  ridyeoi  the  nose  Is  beautiful 
when  it  Is  straight"—  Rcgnotdi:  Idler.  No.  tt, 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  An  elevation  or  rise  of  ground  of  greater 

han  breadth. 


"  Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  green. 
Jiutje  rising  geiitly  by  the  side  of  ridge 

Wordiicjrth  :  Excurtum,  bk.  rL 

5.  An  extended  elevation  of  the  ground  or 
earth's  surface.  long  in  comparison  with  its 
breadth  ;  a  long  crest  or  summit  ;  an  extended 
line  of  the  earth's  surface,  raised  from  or 
utindiiig  above  the  adjoining  surface;  any 
long  and  strep  elevation  or  eminence. 
"  The  frozen  rid.iei  of  the  Alia." 

Hhakttf.  :  Bidtard  //..  L  L 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  A  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  by 
tlie  plough  or  left  between  furrows  ;  a  bed  or 
long  strip  of  ground  of  greater  or  less  width, 
fornifii  by  furrow  slices  running  the  whole 
length  of   the  field,  and  divided   from   each 
other  by  open  furrows  or  gutters  {.rallcl  to 
each  other,  which  seive  as  diaius  for  carrying 
off  the  surface  water. 

2.  Anal.  :  A  prominent  border  or  elevation. 
Used  of  a  cn-st  or  line  of  bone,  also  of  the 
s«l«erciliary,     the    occipital,     the     condylar 
ridges,  Ac. 

3.  U»t,  (PI.):   Five   primary   longitudinal 
elevations  on  the  back  of  an  umbelliferous 
fruit  ;   the   median  one,  or  the  cariua,  the 
two  outermost,  the  marginal  or  lateral  ridges, 
and  those  between  them,  the    intermediate 


ridges.  Sometimes  there  are  also  f.wr  well- 
developed  secondary  ridges  alternating  with 
the  primary  ones. 

4.  Carptntry  ,t  Building  : 

(1)  The  upper  horizontal  edge  or  comb  of  a 
roof;  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing ;  specif.,  the  meeting  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  rafters. 

(•J)  The  internal  angle  or  nook  of  a  vault 

5.  Fort.  :    The  highest   part  of  the  glacis 
proceeding    from    the    interior  angle  of  Ihe 
covered  way. 

6.  Farr.  :  (See  extract). 

-  Kidati  of  it  horse's  ui.-ulii  are  wrinkles  or  risings 
of  the  flush  iu  the  roof  of  the  luuuUj.  running  kui-uss 
fruiu  ou«  aide  of  the  jaw  to  the  other  like  flcaby 
rulifi.  with  interjacent  furrows  or  milking  cavities." 
—furrur'l  IHet. 

ridge-band,  «. 

Harness  :  That  pait  of  the  harness  which 
goes  over  the  saddle  on  a  horse's  kick,  and, 
being  fastened  on  both  bides,  supports  the 
shafts  of  the  cart 

ridge-beam,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  beam  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
rafters  beneath  the  ridge  ;  a  crown-plate. 

ridge-bone,  *  rigge-bon,  ».  The  back- 

bone. 

"  The  corrupt  blood  .  .  .  lying  cluttered  about  the 
ridye-bone."—P.  Holland:  flinie.  Ltk.  xxii.,  ch.  xU. 

ridge-drill.  J. 

Agric.  :  A  drill  adapted  to  sow  seed  along  a 
ridge  which  has  lieen  listed  up,  by  backing  up 
one  furrow  against  another. 

ridge  fillet,  3. 

1.  Arch.  :  The  fillet  between  two  channels 
of  a  pillar. 

2.  Founding:    The   runner    or  principal 
channel. 

ridge-hoe,  «. 

Agric.:  A  form  of  cultivator  for  tending 
crops  in  dulls. 

ridge-piece,  *.    [RIDGE-POLE.] 

ridge-plate,  s.    [RIDGE-POLE.] 

ridge-plough,  ;. 

Agric.  :  A  double  uiouldboard  plough,  used 
in  throwing  land  into  ridges  for  cei  tain  kinds 
of  crops. 

ridge-pole,  *. 

Carp.  :  The  piece  of  board  or  timber  forming 
the  ridge  of  a  roof  ;  a  ridge-piece,  or  ridge- 
plate. 

"  Tied  him  fast  with  eord»  of  elm-hark 
To  tile  rid'je-itoie  of  hU  wigwam." 
Lona/ellaw  :  //i 

ridge  roof,  -. 

Arch.  :  A  raised  or  peaked  root 

ridge-rope,  «. 

Nautical  : 

L  A  rope  leading  from  the  knlghthead  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bowsprit-cap,  for  the 
safety  of  the  men  walking  out  upon  the  bow- 
sprit in  rough  weather. 

2.  The  centre  rope  of  an  awning. 

3.  A  safety  line  extended  Iroin  gun  to  gun 
in  bad  weather. 

ridge-tile,*. 

Build.  :  A  semi-cylindrical  tile  for  covering 
the  comb  of  a  roof.  It  is  twelve  inches  long, 
ten  inches  wide,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  weighs  about  four  and  a  half  pounds. 
A  crest-tile  ;  a  saddle-tile. 

ridge,  v.t  &  i.    [Riooe,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  or  form  into  a  ridge  ; 
to  form  or  furnish  with  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

"  As  the  ploughman  .  .  .  tilletb  his  laud,  and 
breaketh  it  In  furrowes,  and  sometimes  ridyrtA  it  up." 
—  Litimtr  :  Sermon  4  ; 


*  B.  Intruim.  :  To  rise  in  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

ridg'-el.  ridie  ling,  rldg  -ling,  rig  el, 

«.  [A  softened  form  tor  riygu,  rigling.  Scotch 
riylan,  from  rig,  in  the  same  sense.]  A  male 
animal  half  castrated. 

"  And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  his  butting  head." 
Drfden  :  Tluocritut,  Id.  IU. 

*  rldge'-let,  ».    [Eng.  ridge,  s.  ;   dim.  suff. 
-let.}    A  little  ridge. 

ridjf'-jf,  a-    [Eng.  ridg(e\  a.  ;  •*.]    Rising  in 
a  ridge  or  ridges  ;  having  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

"  Rocks  rich  in  teems,  and  unmntAlns  >>lg  with  mines, 
That  on  the  high  equator  ri-nv  TIM." 

Thornton  :  Aumm«r,  M7. 


rid'-I-eule,  *  rld-i-cle,  s.  i  a.  [L:it  ndb 
culum  —  a  joke,  neut.  sing,  of  ridiitii'vn  =» 
ridiculous  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  ridicule  —  ridiculous.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Words  or  actions  intended  to  express 
contempt  and  excite  laughter;  derision, 
banter;  wit  of  that  kind  which  provokes 
contemptuous  laughter  ;  raillery. 

*2.  That  S)>ecies  of  writing  which  excites 
contempt  with  laughter,  and  so  dilie.  ing  from 
burlesque,  which  may  excite  laughter  without 
Contempt  (KauiM.) 

*  3.  uidii-ulousm-ss. 

"They  may  be  elevated  HI  much  as  you  p!en«e.  aud 
no  r,  diiu.lt  follows.  "—J'uix  :  U-nnef  ;  olyM«,-.  (io.u.) 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Ridiculous. 

"  Thin  actiuii  .  .  .  became  su  r«U«cui«."—  ^ 


rid'-I-OUle,  v.t.  [RIDICULE,  *.]  To  treat  or 
address  uilh  ridicule;  to  expose  to  riuiculo 
or  coiitemptuous  mirth  ;  to  uiuke  sj.ort  or 
game  of. 

"  The  young  who  ridicnl'd  his  rage." 

(iiainger  :  TibuUut,  bk.  L,  el  ». 

rid'-I-OUl-ir,  «.      [Eng.  ridicule),   v.  ;   -*r.J 

One  who  i  micules. 

"They  are  generally  ridiculert  of  nil  that  U  truly 
excellent  ~—Clart»:  Aa«.  t  llettiled  Keliy.    (mUod.) 

*  li-dlc  -U-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  ridicule);  -ite.] 
To  ridicule  ;  to  make  ridiculous. 

"  Lest  the  false  alarmes 

That  words  oft  strike  up,  should  riuicul.ir  me." 
Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Cfeyney  xxiii. 

'  rX-dio-n-lds'-i-t^,  «.  (Eng.  ridiculous; 
•ity-} 

1.  Ridiculousness. 

"  Look  at  the  ridiculotity  of  ladies'  dresses  behind." 
—Quiter,  !«;«,  p.  7'jl. 

2.  Something  ridiculous;  a  joke,  a  comic- 

ality. 

"  Your  pretty  sayings  aud  all  your  ritlu-u!oiitiet.~— 
tmut,  p.  64. 


ri-dlc  -u-lous,  u.    [Lat.  ridiculus,  from  rideo 

=  tu  Iau0h.  J 

1.  Worthy  of  or  calculated  to  excite  ridicule  ; 
laughable  and  contemptible  ;  ludicrous,  alisurd. 
"Finding  nothing  ridicitlota  iu  national  iwtuliar- 
Ities."—  UoidimM:  foliU  learning,  ch   xiiL 

•2.  Risible  ;  inclined  to  laughter. 

"Thelieaviiigof  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridieaiout 
suiiliug."—  nimktiji.  :  Laixi  Labour  t  Luit.  lii. 

ri-dlc'-u-lous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ridiculous; 
-ly.]  In  a  ridiculous  manner  or  degree; 
ludicrously,  absurdly. 

"Too  frequently  becomes  ridiculouttv  earnest  la 
trifles  or  auurdity.  '—  (joUbmUH  :  fuliu  Learning, 
ch.  xiv. 

ri  die  ulous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  ridiculous; 
•ne*s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ridicu- 
lous ;  absurdity. 

"  The  vanity  and  ridimloumeu  of  this  trusting  ia 
our  riches."  —  zharp:  ^ernioru,  vol.  ).,  ser.  i. 

rid    ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [RiDE,  ».] 

A.  As  jir.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  mljective  : 

1.  Employed  for  riding  on:   as,  a  riding 
horse. 

2.  Used  by  or  intended  for  a  rider. 

"  A  riding  suit"       SHaka?.  :  Crmbellne.  111.  I 

3.  Employed  to  travel  on  any  occasion  :  as, 
a  riding  clerk.    [RIDING-CLERK,  l.J 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  royal  procession.    (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
4,375.) 

2.  A  ride  or  road  cut  through  a  wood  or 
pleasure-grounds  for  riding  txci  cise. 

"  We  galloped  up  and  dowu  the  ^recu  ridingi  for 
which  the  forest  district  in  fauioiu."—  /V  1-i.  Liec.  <>,  1>8I. 

3.  A  ride  ;  a  district  visited  by  a  ride-ofhcer 
(q.V.). 

riding  bitts,  «.  pi. 


d.  :  Two  strong  upright  timliors 
near  the  bows  of  a  ship,  to  wl.iih  the  11,1.10 
is  secured;  they  extend  through  two  dicks, 
are  connected  l.y  a  cioss  |-iece,  aud  brhi-id 
against  the  strain  of  the  cable  l>y  horizontal 
standards  bolted  to  the  deck  beams. 

*  riding-clerk,  -. 

1.  A  mercantile  or  commercial  traveller. 

2.  One  of  the  six  clerks  formerly  in 


*  riding-day,  s.    A  day  of  hostile  incur. 
sions  or  raids  on  horseback. 

riding  habit,  s.     The   dress  worn    by 
females  when  riding  on  horseback. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g3,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    to,  03  =  6;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


riding— rifling 
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•riding-hood,  *.  A  hood  worn  by 
females  when  riding  or  travelling ;  a  sort  of 
cloak  with  a  hood. 

*  riding-house,  s.  A  riding-school  (q.  v.). 
riding-Interests,  i.  pi. 

Scott  Law :  When  any  of  the  claimants  in  an 
•ction  of  multiple-poinding,  or  in  a  process  of 
ranking  and  sale,  have  creditors,  these  credi- 
tors may  claim  to  be  ranked  on  the  fund  set 
•side  for  their  debtor,  and  such  claims  are 
called  Riding-Interests. 

riding-knot,  *.    A  running  knot 
riding-master, ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  teaches  the  art  of 
riding. 

2.  Mil. :  A  commissioned  officer  specially 
appointed  to  superintend  the  instruction  in 
•  military  riding-school 

riding-part,  ».  A  protuberance  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  joint  part  of  a  scissors- 
blade  which  forms  the  touching  portion  back 
of  the  rivet,  while  the  cutting  portion  is  at 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  edges  as  they  move 
past  each  other  in  closing. 

riding  rhymes,  *.  pi-  Metre  °'  flve 
accents,  each  falling  on  the  even  syllable, 
with  the  lines  in  rhyming  couplets. 

riding-rock,  «.  A  rock  in  a  water- 
course, showing  where  it  may  be  ridden  acroes. 
(Southern  V.  S.) 

riding-rod,  ».    A  switch,  a  riding-stick. 

riding- school,  *.  A  school  or  place 
Where  the  art  of  riding  is  taught. 

riding-skirt,  ».  A  skirt  worn  by  females 
When  riding  on  horseback. 

riding- whip,  s.  A  light  whip  used  when 
riding. 

fid  Ing,  *.  [For  thriding,  the  loss  of  the  th 
being  due  to  the  misdivision  of  the  compound 
words  North.  -  thriding,  East  •  thriding,  and 
West-tkriding,  from  Icel.  tKriiihjungr  =  the 
third  part  of  a  thing,  the  third  part  of  a 
shire,  from  thridhi  =  third.  (Skeat.)]  One  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  the  county  of 
York  is  divided,  and  known  as  the  North, 
East,  and  West  Ridings.  They  were  formerly 
under  the  government  of  a  reeve. 

•  rl-dSt'-to,  *.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  reductv$  =  & 
retreat.)  I  REDOUBT,  *.] 

1.  A  public  assembly. 

2.  A  musical  entertainment  consisting  of 
singing  and  dancing,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  whole  company  join  in.    It  is  a  favorite 
public  Italian  entertainment,  held  generally 
on  fast  eves. 

"  Four  months.  In  which  there  will  be  no  rout*,  no 
•howl,  no  rv*<«ai."— fi'imMf  r.  No.  124. 

•ri-dSf-td,  v.t.  [RiDOTTO,  *.]  To  frequent 
rUottoa. 

"  And  heroines,  whilst  'twas  the  fashion, 
Ridotto'd  on  the  rural  plains." 

CowjJtr  :  Retreat  q/  Arittipput. 

He, «.    [RVE.] 

rlef  (1),  ».    [REir.]    Robbery. 

"  Dear  Smith,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief, 

That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  riff." 

Burnt :  To  Jama  Smtt*, 

rlef  (2),  «.    [Rir«.J    Plenty. 

rlef  (3),  ».  &  a.  f  A.S.  hreof  -  *aib,  hreofla  =  a 
leper;  Icel.  hrjugr  —  scabby.] 

A.  As  subst, :  Scurf,  scab  ;  the  itch. 

B.  A$  adj. :  Scabby,  itchy. 

rlcm,  «.  [Dnt  =  a  thong.]  A  strip  of  ox  hide, 
deprived  of  its  hair  and  rendered  pliable,  used 
in  the  Cape  Colony  for  making  ropes,  &c. 

lie  man-nito,  ».      [After   Herr    Riemann, 
who  first  observed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (M in.).] 
if  in. :  The  same  as  ALLOPHA.NE  (q.  v.). 

Hies  ling,  «.  A  variety  of  Rhine  wine  made 
from  white  grap<x> 

rlet'-bdk,  t.  [Out.  ritt  =  &  reed,  and  bok  = 
a  buck.  ] 

Zftol.  :  Antilope  anindinacevx,  from  South 
Africa.  Rather  more  than  four  feet  in  length, 
and  nearly  three  feet  high  at  shoulder.  Hong 
r  >un'i,  annnlated  at  base.  General  color 
dull  ashy-gray,  sometimes  tinged  with  red 
on  the  upper  parts;  silvery-gray  on  under- 
surface. 


rlev'-er,  relv'-er,  *.  [REAVK.]  A  robber,  a 
moss-trouper.  (Stotcfi.) 

ri-fa-ci-men'-to  (c  as  9h),  «.    [Ital.]   Are- 

makiug  or  re-establishing ;  specifically  applied 
to  the  process  of  recasting  literary  works  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  a  changed  state  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  an  adaptation,  as  when  a  work, 
written  in  one  age  or  country,  is  modified  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  another. 

rife,  *  rlX,  *  rive,  *  ryfe,  *  ryve,  a.  A  adv. 

[Icel.  rifr  =  munificent,  abundant ;  rifligr  = 
large,  munificent ;  O.  Sw.  rif=  rife ;  O.  Dut. 
rijf,  rijve  =  abundant] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Prevalent,  abundant,  prevailing;  com- 
mon, frequent. 

"  Those  heats  and  animosities  so  rift  amongst  us,"— 
Water/and  :  Workt,  Ix.  It. 

*  2.  Abounding  iij,  filled  with,  replete. 

*  3.  Ripe,  ready. 

*  4.  Clear,  manifest 

••  The  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Wai  rife  and  perfect  in  my  list'niug  ear." 

J/iUon :  Comut,  **. 

B.  As  adv. :  Commonly,  abundantly,  plen- 
tifully. 

"  That  even  the  bite  of  synnts ;  that  groo 
Within  thy  wicked  walls  so  ryfe." 

Surrey :  Afaintt  London. 

*  rife,  v.t.    [RIVE.] 

rife'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  rife,  a, ;  -ly.]  Preva- 
lently, commonly ;  abundantly,  frequently. 

rife  new,  ».  [Eng.  rife,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rife ;  prevalence, 
frequency,  abundance. 

"  The  rifenetse  of  their  familiar  excommunications 
may  have  taught  them  to  seek  for  a  ipotlesnesse 
abore."— BI>.  Hall :  Workt.  li.  Ki. 

rlf'-fle,  s.  [Ger.riffeln  =  to  groove.]  [RIFLK,  «.] 
Metall. :  An  inclined  trough  or  chute  down 
which  auriferous  slime  or  sand  is  conducted 
in  a  gentle  stream,  which  is  broken  by  occa- 
sional slats,  or  by  depressions  containing 
mercury,  which  arrests  the  gold. 

rif  -  fle,  9.  A  slight  swirl,  eddy,  or  rapid  in  a 
stream.  (Local  U.  S.) 

|  To  make  the  riffle:  To  force  one's  raft  or 
boat  through  a  riffle ;  hence,  to  succeed  in  an 
undertaking  agaiust  some  opposition.  (Colloq.) 

riT-fler,  *.  [Eng.  riffl(e);  -tr.}  A  file  with  a 
side  so  convex  as  to  operate  in  shallow  de- 
pressions ;  used  by  sculptors,  carvers,  and 
gun-stockers. 

riff  rift  *  riffe-raffe,  *rif-raffe,  s.  [Prop. 
rif  and  raf=  every  particle,  from  Fr.  rif  et 
raf,  from  ri/=a  piece  of  plunder;  rijler=  to 
rifle  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  raffler.] 

1.  Refuse,  rubbish,  sweepings. 

"  Long  it  were  to  make  rehersall  of  all  this  rtfraffe, 
and  almost  infinite."— Fox :  Actet,  p.  5  J6. 

2.  The  rabble. 

"  Shipping  all  sort*  of  sea-faring  riffr<*f."—Datti/ 
TelegratiH,  April  1,  IMC. 

ri'-fle  (1),  v.t.  4  t.  [Fr  rifler,  a  frequent  from 
Icel.  hrtfa=  to  catch,  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  by  force;  to 
snatch  and  carry  off. 

"  He  ri/eltt*  both  boke  and  belle.'    Ontmr :  C.  A.,  T. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  pillage,  to  strip. 

"  Stand,  sir,  aud  throw  us  what  you  hare  about 
you ;  if  not.  we'll  make  you.  sir,  and  rifle  you."— 
Snaketp.  '  TtK  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob. 

•  ri'-fle  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [RAFFLE.]    To  raffle. 

"  Will  any  man  (not  desperate)  ruu  into  an  infected 
house,  to  rifle  for  a  rich  suit  t  "—Up.  a  all :  Q,u>  Kudu  / 
I  Is. 

ri'-fle  (3),  v.t.    [RIFLE,  *.] 

1.  To  groove,  to  channel ;  to  form  or  furnish 
with  spiral  grooves. 

2.  To  whet,  as  a  scythe 'with  a  rifle.  (Prop.) 

ri'-fle,  «.  [For  rifled  gun,  from  Dan.  riflt  =  to 
rifle,  to  groove  ;  cf.  rifle—  a  groove,  a  flute: 
ri/el  =  a  rifled  gun,  from  rive  =  to  tear ;  Icel. 
rifa  —  to  rive  (q.v.) ;  Sw.  rifva  =  to  scratch, 
to  tear,  rtffla  =  to  rifle,  rtffelhosia  =  a  rifled 
gun  ;  Ger.  riefeln=to  groove,  riefe=* groove.] 
1.  The  term  applied  to  any  mtlsket  or  gun- 
barrel  which  is  grooved  so  that  the  projectile 
may  have  a  rotatory  motion  on  its  own  axis. 
The  rifling  may  be  polygroove  as  in  the  Arm- 
strong and  other  guns,  with  only  two  grooves 
as  in  some  of  the  early  weapons,  with  the  two 


grooves  with  the  angle*  rounded  away  so  M  to 
produce  an  oval  and  yet  twisted  bore  as  in  the 
Lancaster  guns,  or  with  three  or  more  grooves 
as  in  most  modern  weapons.  The  grooves  are 
of  varying  size,  form,  and  width,  and  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  twist  in  the  length  of  the 
barrel  itself,  that  of  the  Henry  rifling  being 
one  turn  in  twenty-two  calibres  or  widths  ol 
the  bore.  The  bullet  is  made  to  fit  the  bore 
either  by  expansion  of  the  base  of  the  lead 
bullet,  or,  as  in  the  early  pattern,  by  having 
the  ball  '•  belted,"  so  that  the  lielt  should  take 
the  groove  and  so  emerge  from  the  muzzle 
with  a  rotatory  motion.  The  utility  of  tho 
Magazine  rifle,  a  firearm  having  attached  to  it  a 
magazine  or  case  containing  four  or  more  cart- 
ridges capable  of  being  fed  successively  into 
the  barrel,  was  first  demonstrated  in  the  United 
States  Civil  War,  iu  which  it  was  brought  to 
some  extent  into  use.  It  was  still  more  fully 
demonstrated  iu  1877  when  the  Turks,  armed 
with  Winchester  repeating  rifles,  constantly 
repulsed  the  Russian  assaults  on  the  works 
before  Plevna.  The  Spriujrfield  rifle,  formerly 
used  by  the  United  States  army,  was  supplanted 
by  the  Winchester  and  other  smallbore  *e- 
peaters,  and  these  are  now  giving  place  to  the 
new  Krag-Jorgrnsen  rifle,  also  a  repeater  of 
small  calibre,  which  throws  a  pencil-shaped 
steel  projectile  a  distance  of  from  three  tt>  five 
miles.  The  European  nations  have  generally 
adopted  magazine  rifles. 

2.  (PI.)  :  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifles : 
as,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifle*. 

3.  A  strop  with  a  surface   of  emery  for 
whetting  scythes,  ic. 

"All  our  sports  and  recreation!.  If  we  use  them 
well,  must  be  to  our  body  or  mind,  as  the  mower's 
whetstone,  or  rille,  is  to  his  scythe,  to  sharpen  it  when 
it  grows  dull"-  Whuteltv  :  Redemption  a/  Tint.  p.  1L 

rifle-ball,  ».  A  bullet  for  firing  with  a 
rifle.  They  are  now  made  cylindrical  in  shape 
with  a  conoidal  head,  the  base  being  hollow  and 
furnished  with  a  plug,  which  causes  the  metal 
to  expand  and  fit  into  the  rifling  of  the  gun. 

rifle-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ptiloris  paraditea.  The  English 
name  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  early  set- 
tlers in  Australia  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
color  of  the  plumage  of  the  cock  to  that  of  the 
uniform  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Velvety-black  i 
glossed  with  purple;  feathers  of  abdomen 
tipped  with  a  chevron  of  green  bronze  ;  crown 
of  head  green  ;  middle  pair  of  tail-quills  and 
triangular  patch  on  throat  bluish-emerald. 
The  hen  is  grayish-brown  above,  deep  buff 
beneath,  each  feather  with  a  black  chevron. 

rifle-corps, «. 

1.  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifles. 

2.  A  body  of  volunteers  trained  to  the  OM 
of  the  rifle.    [VOLUNTEER,  *.,  II.J 

rifle-green,  «.  A  very  dark  green,  verg- 
ing on  black. 

rifle-pit,  ».  A  pit  or  trench  which,  to- 
gether with  the  excavated  earth,  forms  a  de- 
fence for  a  rifleman  in  an  advanced  position, 
where  he  may  pick  off  the  enemy's  gunners  or 
defend  his  own  line.  Rifle  pits  are  holes  dug 
several  feet  long  and  deep.  The  parapet  of 
earth  may  be  crowned  by  sand-bags  having  a 
loop-hole  through  which  to  fire. 

ri'-fle-man,  «.    [Eng.  rifle,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  A  soldier  or  sportsman  armed  with  S 

rifle.      [RlfLE-BRIOADE.] 

"  The  name  now  has  lost  nearly  all  meaning,  for  the 
whole  infautry  are  now  riJUmen." — Ckambrn  fncyc^ 
Tiii.  MO. 

2.  A  member  of  a  rifle  corps  ;  a  volunteer. 
rifleman-bird,  *. 

Ornith.  :  The  rifle-bird  (q.v.). 

"  The  Hjfeman-Wn*  proper  U  said  to  f  et  it*  food  b* 

thrusting  its  somewhat  long  bill  under  the  loose  >*rk 
on  the  boles  or  boughs  of  trees,  along  the  latter  of 
which  it  runs  swiftly,  or  by  searching  for  it  ou  UM 
ground  bencatli."-£ncy.  Brit.  (ed.  »tb|.  n.  MS. 

li'-fler,  «.  [Eng.  rifle  (I),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
rifles,  plunders,  or  pillages ;  a  robber,  a 
plunderer. 

"  Parting  both  with  cloak  and  coat,  if  any  please  to 
be  the  ri/tsT.'— Milton  Doct  t  Due.  <tf  Diwvrtt. 

ri -fling,  t.    [Eng.  ri/J(«):  -ing.]    The  system 


of  grooves  with  which  rifles  are  constructed. 
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ritt(U  'reft,  "rifta,   "ryfte.  «.    [Dan. 

rift,  from  rive  =  to  rive  (q.v.);  Norw.  rtfl  ; 
Icel.  ri/l  =  a  breach  ;  Sw.  re/wo  =a  rift,  fnun 
n/ca  =  to  tear,  to  rive.]  A  cleft :  a  fissure  or 
opening  made  by  riving  or  splitting. 

"The  clouds 

From  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  pour  d 
Fierce  rain  with  Ughtuiijg  mix'd." 

Milton  :  P.  K..  iv.  411. 

tin  (2),  s.  [Cf.  reef  (I),  s.]  A  shallow  place  in 
a  stream  ;  a  ford.  (Pror.) 

rift,  v.t.  &  i.     [RifT  (1),  *.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  cleave,  to  split,  to  rive. 

"  Struggling  souls  by  the*  are  strengthened, 
Clouds  of  fear  asunder  rifted." 

LmgJMov:  Epimethau. 

B.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  burst  open ;  to  split ;  to  be  riven. 

"Tour  can 
Should  rift  to  hear  me." 

Shaketp. :  Winter"!  Tat*,  v.  1. 

2.  To  belch.    (Scotch.) 

tig  (1),  ».     [A.8.  hrycg.]    [RiDOE,  ».] 

1.  The  back  of  an  animal. 

2.  A  ridge  of  land ;  a  strip  of  land  between 
two  furrows. 

3.  A  course,  a  path,  a  way. 

fig  (2),  *.  [Connected  with  rickets  and  wriggle.) 

*  1.  A  wanton  uncomely  person. 

"  Let  none  condemn  them  [the  girls]  for  rifft  because 
thus  hoyting  with  the  boys,  seeing  the  simplicity  of 
their  age  was  a  patent  to  privilege  any  innocent  pas- 
time."— Fuller :  Pitgah  Sight,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  strange  uncomely  feat ;  a  frolic. 

*  He  little  guessed  wheu  ha  let  out 
Of  running  such  a  rig."         Cavper:  John  Gilpin. 

3.  A  ridgel. 

^  To  run  the  rig :  To  indulge  in  practical 
joking. 

"  Instead  of  good  sense,  polite  wit,  and  genteel  re- 
partee, they  have  a  sort  of  rude  briskness,  and  ntn 
th'  rig,  as  the  youux  templars  and  spruce  wits  call 
this  sort  of  joking."— r.  Sail :  Genuine  Letter*,  ii.  1»6. 

rig  (3),*.    [Rio(2),t>.J 

1.  Lit.  <fr  Ifaut. :  The  peculiar  style  in  which 
the  masts  and  sails  of  a  ship  are  fitted  :  as, 
square-riff,  fore-and-aft-riff,  schooner-riff,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Drees ;  an  outfit  for  any  purpose. 

•  rig  (IX  *  rigge,  *.i.    [Rio  (2),  «.]   To  act 
wantonly  ;  to  play  the  wanton. 

•  rig  (2),  *  rygge,  v.t.  [Norw.  rigga  =  to  bind 
up,  to  wrap  round  :  cf.  Sw.  riggafia  =  to  har- 
ness a  horse.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  rigging. 

"  With  stays  aud  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship." 
Pope    Homer ;  Octyuey  r.  331. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus,  gear,  or  tac- 
kliag  :  as,  To  riff  a  purchase. 

3.  To  dress,  to  clothe.    (Generally  followed 
by  out,  anil  used  especially  when  the  dress  is 
gauily  or  odd)  ;  to  equip. 

"  Such  as  in  Mnnmouth  Street,  or  In  Rag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  Joke." 

Bgrvn :  Beppo,  T. 

^  (1)  To  rig  out  a  boom  or  spar : 

ATo'it. :  To  thrust  out  a  pole  or  spar  upon 

the  end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit,  in  order  to 

extend  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

'•  If  the  Geneata  could  hare  rigged  a  Jury  bowsprit." 
— Dail,  Telegraph.  Sept.  10,  ISM. 

(2)  7  o  riff  in  a  boom : 

Naut. :  To  draw  it  in  from  its  position  at 
the  end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit, 

(3)  To  rig  the  market :  To  raise  or  lower 
prices  artificially  for  one's  own  private  advan- 
tage ;   sjiecif.,    in  Stoi:k   Exchange  slan^,  to 
raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  stocks  or  shares, 
as  l>y  a  combination  of  simulators,  or  as  when 
the  directors  or  officers  of  a  company  buy  np 
the  shares  of  the  company  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  association. 

"  Rigging  the  market  for  preference  and  debenture 
stock  in  collusion  with  broken."— Daily  Chronicle, 
June  23, 1686. 

Ri'-ga,  s.  •  [See  def.] 

Geoff. :  A  city  and  port  of  European  Russia, 
•even  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Diina. 

Riga -balsam,  s.  A  balsam  obtained  from 
Btyrax  Benzoin. 

lig-a-doon',  t.  [Fr.  rigadon,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.]  An  old  lively  dance  performed  by 
a  nun  and  a  woman,  as  the  jig  is  danced  in 
tome  places. 

"  Endearing  Walt*  1— to  thy  more  melting  ton* 
Bow  Irish  jig  and  ancient  riyi-t  -on.' 

Byron:  The  Wall*. 


*  rl-ga'-tion,  s.    (Lat.  rigatio,  from  rigatns, 
I>a.  par.  of  ri/jo  =  to  water.]  The  act  of  water- 
ing ;  irrigation. 

"  Every  field  that  ban  not  some  spring  or  aqueduct 
to  furnish  it  with  repeated  rigationi."— Stfi-tturne  : 
TraaeU  through  Spain,  let.  16. 

Rl  -gel,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  at 
the  left  foot  of  Orion.  Called  also  j3  Orionis. 
It  is  of  a  bluish  colour. 

li-ges'-9ent,  a,  [Lat  rigwcens,  pr.  par.  of 
rigesco,  incept,  from  rijeo  =  to  be  stiff.]  Be- 
coming stiff  or  rigid. 

rigg,  ligge,  *.    [RIDGE,  *.]    A  ridge,  a  back. 

"  Left  Rose  the  auld  hurley-house,  and  the  rigge  be- 
longing to  it."— ScoM  .•  H'averleg.  p.  164. 

*  rigge  boon,  s.    A  backbone.  (Chaucer.) 
rigged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rio,  v.] 

*  rigged,  a.    [Eng.  riffff,  a. ;  -ed.]     Ridged, 
humped. 

"  The  rigg-d  camel."       Hail :  SaOrtt,  IV.  1L  9«. 

ligg'-er,  *.    [Eng.  riff,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who   rigs  or  dresses;  specif.,  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  rig  vessels. 

"  Both  vessels  had  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  rigyert 
to  be  set  right  again."— Daily  Tetejriiiih.  Sept.  10, 18SS. 

2.  Mich.:  A  band-wheel. having  a  slightly 
curved  lim.     Fast  and  loose  pulleys  are  so 
called  in  English  works  on  machinery. 

rlgg--lng  (1),  s.    [Rio  (l),  «.] 

1.  The  back  or  top  of  anything. 

2.  The  ri  Jge  of  a  house ;  a  roof.    (Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiii.) 

rigging-tree, ».  The  ridge-piece  or  ridge- 
plate  of  a  roof. 

rlgg^-ing  (2),  *.    [Rio,  ».J 

Naut. :  The  system  of  tackle  or  ropes  which 
support  the  masts,  extend  and  contract  the 
sails,  itc.,  of  a  ship.  Standing  rigging  in- 
cludes the  tackle  employed  to  support  the 
masts,  &c.,  the  shrouds  and  stays.  Running 
rigging  includes  the  ropes  used  in  shortening 
sail,  raising  or  lowering  the  yards,  &c.,  such 
as  the  halyards,  braces,  sheets,  clewlines,  &c. 

"  To  know  her  hy  her  ripying  and  her  trim." 

Drgden :  Prologue  to  Conquat  of  Granada. 

*  rlgg'-Ian,  o-    [Eng.  rig,  (2),  s. ;  -ish.]    Wan- 
ton, lewd,  unchaste. 

"  The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild 
assembly  of  gallants  warmed  with  wine,  cuuld  be  uo 
other  than  riygish  aud  unnmidenly."— Bp.  Sail.  :  Con. 
tempi  ;  John  Baptist  Beheaded. 

rlg'-gle,  v.i.    [WRIOGI.E.]    To  move  one  way 

and  the  other  ;  to  wriggle. 

rlg'-gle,  s.    [RiooLE,  v.]    (See  extract.) 

"  From  the  Tyne  northwards  along  the  Scotch  coast, 
sand  eels  are  known  as  'horn  eels,'  from  the  protrusion 
of  the  under  jaw.  and  aloni!  the  Sussex  coast  as  'rig- 
fries  or  wriggles,'  from  their  action  of  burrowing  into 
the  sand."— field,  Dec.  26.  1885. 

right  (gh  silent),  •  rigt,  *  ryght,  *rygt, 
a.,  adv.,  &  «.  [A.S.  riM  (a.),  rihte  (adv.), 
riht  (s.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  regt ;  IceL  rettr; 
Dan.  ret;  Sw.  rat;  O.  H.  Ger.  reht ;  Goth. 
raihts;  Ger.  recht.  A  participial  form  from  a 
base  rot-,  rig-,  whence  also  Lat.  rectus  (for 
rentim)  —  right,  direct,  answering  to  the  pa. 
par.  of  reffo  =  to  rule.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Ijingiiagt: 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  rules  which  ought 
to  r-gulate   human  conduct ;   in  accordance 
with  duty  or  the  standard  of  truth  and  justice  ; 
rightful,  equitable,  just. 

"  Whatooever  Is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive."— Matt. 
n  7. 

2.  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  proper,  correct : 
as,  the  riglu  dress,  the  right  expression. 

3.  Properly  done,  made,  adjusted,  disriosed, 
or  arrani(«d ;  orderly,  well-regulated. 

-  Man.  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  ail  was  right." 

Pope :  £«-<v  on  Man,  iil.  231. 

4.  Correctly  done  or  performed ;  correct : 
as,  The  sum  is  not  right. 

a.  Not  erroneous  or  wrong ;  according  to 
feet  or  truth  ;  correct,  true. 

"If  there  be  no  prostwct  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  certainly  rvjh\  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  wt«  die." — Locke. 

6.  H»Ming  or  passing  a  true  or  correct 
judgment;  correct  in  judgment  or  assump- 
tion ;  not  erring,  not  mistaken. 

"You  an  right,  Justice,  and  you  weigh  thl«  well." 
ShaJu-tp.  :  t  Henry  /r..  v.  1 


7.  TniH.  real,  genuine  ;  not  spurious  ;  no* 
only  pretended  or  supposed  ;  actual,  unques- 
tionable. 
"  Tis  the  riyht  ring."       Shaketp.  :  ffenrg  VJll.,  T.  1 

*8.  Very;  truly  deserving  the  name;  un- 
doubted. 

"  I  am  a  riyht  maid  for  my  cowardice." 
Shakeip.  :  '  Ilidwmmer  Sight't  Dream,  lit  S. 

9.  Applied  to  the  side  to  be  worn  or  placed 
outward  :  as,  the  riffMsideof  a  piece  of  cloth. 

*10.  Most  direct,  or  leading  in  the  proper 
direction  :  as,  the  riffW  road  from  one  place 
to  another. 

11.  Not  left,  but  on  the  other  Bide  :  as,  the 
riffW  hand,  the  riffW  cheek,  &c. 

12.  Hence,  most  favourable  or  convenient  ; 
fortunate  :  as,  The  balance  is  on  the  right  side. 

13.  Straight  ;  not  crooked  :  as,  a  riffW  line. 
IL  Mathematict  : 

1.  Formed  by  one  line  or  direction  rising 
perpendicularly  to  another.    [RIOHT-ANOLE.] 

2.  Rising  perpendicularly  ;   having  a  per- 
pendicular  axis  :  as,  a  rijht  cone,   a  right 
cylinder. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  a  right  manner  ;  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  God  ;  according  to  the  standard  of 
truth  and  justice;  justly,  equitably  :  as,  To  do 
right,  to  act  riffW. 

2.  According  to  any  rule  or  art  ;  in  order, 
correctly  :  as,  To  do  a  sum  right. 

3.  According  to  fact  or  truth  ;  correctly, 
truly. 

"  You  say  not  rlvht.  old  man  !  " 

Shakeip.  :  Much  Ado.r.t. 

4.  Exactly,  just,  precisely,  actually. 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,  right  as  It  fell  oaf— 
Sltakap.  :  Midsummer  Ifighti  Dream,  IT.  ». 

5.  Fortunately,  conveniently  ;  in  order  and 
to  the  purpose. 

"  If  all  things  fall  out  right." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  FA,  11.  & 

6.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line  ;  directly. 

"  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on."—Prowrbt  iv.  If. 

7.  In  a  great  or  high  degree  ;  very,  highly. 

"  I  gat  me  to  my  Lord  right  humbly."—  Pialm  KM.  (. 


H  In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  little  used, 
except  in  titles  ;  as,  right  honourable,  right 
reverend,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  right  or  in  accordance  with 
the    laws   of    God  ;    rectitude    in    conduct  ; 
ol>edience  to  laws,  human  and  divine  ;  up- 
rightness ;  freedom  from  guilt. 

"  One  rising,  eminent 

lu  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  riiht  and  wrong." 
Milton  :  r.  L..  ii  C6S. 

2.  That  which  is  right,  just,  or  equitable; 
justice  ;  an  act  of  justice. 

"  Do  me  the  common  ri<iht  to  let  me  see  them." 
Shaketp.  :  Stature  for  Measure,  ii.  S. 

3.  The  side  or  party  which  has  justice  Ok 
its  side.    (With  the  definite  article.) 

-Weak  men  most  fall  ;  for  Heaven  still  guards  tht 
right."  Sbikeip.  :  Richard  II..  iii.  1. 

*4.  Freedom  from  error;  conformity  with 
truth  and  fact. 

"  Thou  hast  t  poke  the  right." 

Henry  F.,  ifc  t 


5.  A  just  claim,  or  that  which  one  may 
justly  cbiim  ;  that  which  a  person  may  law- 
fully possess  or  use,  or  which  may  be  lawfully 
claimed  of  any  person  ;  as, 

(1)  Just  claim,  legal  title,  ownership  ;  legal 
power  of  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment. 

"  Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right." 
Shaketp.  :   I'eniu  t  Adonit.  1,184. 

(2)  Just  claim  by  sovereignty  ;  prerogative. 

"Oiid  hath  a  sovereign  righ  over  us,  as  we  are  hit 
creaturi-.o.  and  by  virtue  of  hi*  riyht.  he  mi.  lit.'with. 
out  inju-tic-.  have  imposed  difficult  ti»k»."—  TV/iofwn. 

(3)  Just  claim  by  courtesy,  custom,  or  the 
principles  of  civility  :  as,  A  man  has  a  ri-jht  to 
civility. 

(4)  Just  claim  or  privilege  inherent  in  or 
belonging  to  as  a  ineinlier  of  a  state,  society, 
or  community  :  as,  civil  and  religious  righU. 

(5)  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

"T.i  thee  doth  the  ri?hr  of  hir  appertain.  Mdnf 
thon  only  art  i>f  her  kindred  '—T^bit  li  IL 

(6)  Projierty,  interest. 

"  A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right. 
Nor  suffer  him  with  str-ngth  impaii'd  to  Hglit  " 
llrxd'n  :  Tn  the  Durhett  of  Ormoiid.  I  iT. 

(7)  Legal  power    or    authority;    power  "f 
action:   as,  The  police  have  a  right  to  arrest 
malefactors. 


f&te,  tut,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pit. 
pr.  wore,  Wflf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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6.  1'he  side  opposite  to  the  left. 

"  Led  her  to  the  Soudan's  rv/ht." 

Sixiutr:  r.'H..  V.  vlil.  to. 

7.  The  most  finished  or  outward  surface,  as 
of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

IL  Law:  That  which  the  law  directs;  a 
lilierty  of  doing  or  possessing  something  con- 
sistently with  law. 

If  Right  is  used  elliptically  as  an  expression 
of  approbation,  and  equivalent  to  "  It  is  riylit 
what  you  say,"  "  You  are  right,"  "  True." 

•I  1.  Bill  of  rights :  [BILL  (2),  $.]. 

2.  By  right,  by  rights :  Rightfully,  properly. 

3.  In  one's  own  right :  By  absolute  right ; 
absolutely  belonging  or  granted  to  one's  se.f : 
as,  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  that  is,   as 
opposed  to  peeresses  by  marriage. 

4.  Petition  of  right:  [PETITION], 

5.  Right  and  left :  To  the  right  hand  and  to 
the  left ;  in  all  directions. 

6.  Right  away,  right  of:   Immediately ;  at 
once  :  as,  To  do  a  thing  right  off.    (Colloq.  £ 
princip.  Amer.) 

7.  Right  bank  of  a  river:  The  bank  on  the 
right  hand  of  a  person  looking  towards  the 
month  of  the  river :  as,  the  right  (or  south) 
bunk  of  the  Thames. 

8.  Right  of  action  : 

Law :  A  right  to  commence  an  action  In  a 
court  of  law. 

9.  Right  of  way:  [WAY,  ».]. 

10.  To  do  one  right : 

(1)  To  do  one  justice ;  to  give  one  his  due. 

*  (2)  To  pledge  in  drinking. 

p     "  Now  you  have  done  me  right."— Shlteip.  :  J  Henry 

11.  To  rights: 

*  (1)  In  a  direct  or  straight  line. 

"  These  strata  failing,  the  whole  tnct  sinks  down  to 
right*  into  the  abyss,  aud  u  swaliow«d  up  l>y  it."— 
Woodvird. 

(2)  Completely,  fully.    (Slang.) 

12.  To  set  to  rights:  To  put  in  order;  to 
arrange  ;  to  adjust  what  is  out  of  order. 

13.  Writ  tf  right :  [WRIT]. 

right-about,  ado.  In  or  to  the  opposite 
direction  :  as,  To  turn  right  about.  (Used  fre- 
quently substantively  in  the  phrase,  To  send 
to  the  right  about,  that  is,  to  pack-off,  to  dis- 
miss, to  cause  to  fly.) 

Right  about  face :  A  word  of  command,  in 
obedience  to  which  a  quarter-turn  to  the 
right  is  taken. 

*  right-affected,  o.    Rightly  disposed. 

right-angle,  s.  An  angle  formed  by  two 
lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.  [ANGLE,  ».] 

H  At  right  angles :  So  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  ;  perpendicularly. 

right-angled,  a. 

1.  Geom.:  Having  a  right  angle  or  angles. 
A  riirht-angled  triangle  is  a  triangle  having 
a  right  anjjle.    A  spherical  triangle  may  have 
two  or  three  right  angles  ;  in  the  former  case 
it  is  called  a  birectangnlar  triangle,  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  a  trirectangular  triangle. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  primary  veins  of  a  le-tf):  Di- 
verging from  the  midrib  at  an  angle  between 
80*  and  90*. 

Right-angled  Cone :  [CoNE,  «.,  II.  l.J. 
right-ascension,  s.    [ASCENSION,  B.] 

right-cone,  .».  A  cone  whose  axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  base. 

right-conoid,  s.  A  conoid  in  which  the 
rectilineal  directrix  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  director. 

right-cylinder.  .».  A  cylinder  whose 
elements  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its 
base. 

*  right-drawn,  a.      Drawn  in  a  just 
cause.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  II. ,  i.  1.) 

right-hand,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  hand  opposite  to  the  left. 

2.  Fig. :  An  essential  aid,  assistant,  or  sup- 
porter :  as.  He  is  my  right-hand. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Situated  or  being  on  or  towards  the 
right  hand  ;  leading  towards  the  right  hand. 

"  The  rtght-*nnd  steed  with  silver  white, 
Tue  leu.  the  swarthy  bus  of  hell." 

Scott :  The  Chtat,  v. 


2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  one  who  is  an  essential 
aid,  assistant,  or  supporter  :  as,  IIu  is  his 
riykt-haiul  man. 

Riyht-hand  rope :  A  rope  laid  up  and  twisted 
with  the  sun. 

right-handed,  a. 

1.  Using  the  right-hand  more  readily  and 
effectually  than  tiie  left. 

2.  Characterized  by  direction   or  position 
towards  the  right  hand ;  dextral  (q.  v.). 

right-handedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  right-handed ;  hence,  skill, 
dexterity. 

"The  universality  of  riyht-handedneii.  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  iii.ui.  has  beeu  assumed. ~—  Wilton :  fre- 
hutoric  ilan,  i.  107. 

right-hander,  s.  A  blow  with  the  right 
hand.  (Slang.) 

right  hearted,  a.  Having  a  right  heart 
or  disposition. 

right-line,  s. 

Geom. :  A  straight  line. 

right-minded,  a.  Having  a  right  mind 
or  disposition ;  well-disposed. 

right-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  right-minded. 

right-prism,  s.  A  prism  whose  lateral 
edges  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 

right-pyramid,  s.  A  pyramid  whose 
base  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  in  which  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  on  the 
base,  passes  throught  the  centre  of  the  base. 

*  right-running,  a.     Running  straight. 

right-sphere,  s.  In  spherical  projections 
that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  primi- 
tive plane  coincides  with  the  plane  of  tiie 
equator. 

right  spherical-angle,  s.  A  spherical 
angle  included  between  arcs  of  two  great 
circles  whose  planes  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

right-whale,  *.    [GREENLAND  WHALE.] 

right  (gh  silent),  v.t,  &  i.  [A.S.  rihtan,  from 
riht  =  right.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  restore  to  the  natural  position  ;  to  set 
upright.    (Frequently  used  reflexively.) 

2.  To  make  correct  from  being  wrong ;  to 
correct ;  to  set  right. 

3.  To  do  justice  to  ;  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

"  So  juat  is  God  to  ri.rhr  the  innm-cnt." 

Shaketi>. :  Richard  III.,  L  8. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  resume  an  upright  or  verti- 
cal position. 

"  A  ship  is  said  to  right  at  sea,  when  she  rises  with 
her  masts  erected,  after  having  been  pressed  down  on 
one  side  by  the  effort  of  her  Bails,  or  a  heavy  squall  of 
wind."—  Falconer. 

1  (1)  To  right  a  ship  : 

Naut. :  To  restore  her  to  an  upright  position 
after  careening. 

(2)  To  right  the  helm : 

Naut. :  To  put  it  amidships,  that  is  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  keel. 

*  right' -en  (gh  silent),  v.t.     [RIGHT,  v.]    To 
right,  to  relieve. 

"  Learn  ...  to  relieve  [In  the  margin  rightrn}  the 
oppressed."— /»aiaA  L  17. 

righteous    (as    rit'-yus),  » right -wis, 

*  right- wys,  *  ryght- wis,  *  ryght- wys. 

*  ryghteous,  *  ryghtuous,  a.   [A.S.  riht- 
vris,  from  riht  =  right,  and  wis  =  wise.) 

1.  Just,  upright,   virtuous,  incorrupt :  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  religion 
or  morality  ;  free  from  guilt  or  sin. 

"  I  >iu  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinner*  to 
repentance."— MiitVmoix.  IS. 

2.  Just.    (John  xvii.  25.) 

3.  Done  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law  ; 
just.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  9.) 

4.  Agreeable  to  the  right ;  just :  equitable ; 
justly  deserved  :  as,  a  righteous  doom. 

*  righteous  (as  ritf-yus),  r.t.    [RIGHTEOUS, 

j.J    To  make  righteous.    (Bale.) 

*  rlghteonsed   (as  rit-yusd),  a.    [Eng. 
righteous;  -ed.]    Made  righteous;  justified. 

righteously  (as  ritf-yus-ltf),  *  right- 
wise-lie,  '  right-ous-ly,  adv.  [A.S.  riht- 
winlice.} 


1.  In  a  righteous  manner  ;  honestly  ;  np« 
rightly  ;  in  accordance  with  diviue  law. 

"  He  that  walketh  righteously.'—  Iiaiah  xxxlii  If. 
*2.  Rightfully,  justly.    (Swift.) 
3.  According  to  desert. 

righteousness  (as  rif-yus-ness),  '  right- 
eous-nes,  *  rigt-wis-nesse,  *  ryght- 
eous nes,  *  right-  wise-ness,  *  right* 
wis-nesse,  *  ryght  wis  nesse,  s.  [A.S. 

rihtivisnes.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  righteous  ; 
purity  of  heart  and  conduct  ;  uprightness,  in- 
tegrity, holiness. 

"  His  throne  shall  be  established  In  righttoutntu."— 
Pro*,  xxv.  s. 

2.  Justice  ;  accordance  with  desert  :  as,  the 
righteousness  of  a  sentence. 

II.  Theol.  :  Absolute  rectitude.  It  is  used 
of  God  (Rom.  i.  17,  iii.  5,  x.  3),  and  of  Christ 
(v.  17),  and  is  descril>ed  as  being  imputed 
without  works  (iv.  6-11)  to  those  who  believe 
(iii.  22).  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the 
perfect  obedience  of  Christ  to  his  Divine 
Father's  laws  constituted  his  righteousness, 
that  taking  the  responsibility  of  the  sins  of 
the  elect,  and  blotting  them  out  by  atoning 
f«>r  them,  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
believers  and  renders  them  wholly  immaculate 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  in  thought,  word,  or 
action  they  had  been  at  all  times  righteous  or 
sinless. 

right*  -er,  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  right,  v.  ;  -er.J 
One  who  sets  right  ;  one  who  does  justice  or 
redresses  wrong. 

right-fol  (gh  silent),  *  rlght-fulle,  »  rygt- 
ful,  ryght-  fill,  a.  [Eng.  right  ;  -full.] 

1.  Having  the  right  or  just  claim  ;  justly 
entitled  ;  holding  or  being  by  right  or  just 
claim. 

"  The  righf/al  king."—  ifacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xvL 

2.  Belonging  or  owned  by  just  claim;  law- 
fully claimed  or  held. 

"  Kept  out  of  his  ri'jhtful  inheritance  by  an  ambi- 
tious kinsman."—  itacaulsiy  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Just  ;  iii  accordance  with  right  and  jus- 
tice ;  equitable. 

"  Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  be  that  sings  the  rightful  cause." 

Scott  :  Kokeof,  T.  IL 

*  4.  Just,  righteous. 

"  The  rightfull  Lycurgus."  Sower  .•  C.  A.,  vll. 

right'-ful-ly  (gh  silent),  *  richt-full  iche, 

ad£  [Eng.  rightful  ;  -ly.]  According  to  right, 
law,  or  justice  ;  lawfully,  legitimately,  by 
right. 

"  Henry,  who  claimed  by  succession,  was  sensible 
that  his  title  was  not  sound  :  but  was  rightfully  in 
Mortimer."—  Drydtn  :  Prtfaft  to  Faolu. 

right  -ful-ness  (gh   silent),   •  right-ful- 

nesse,  «.    [Eng.  rightful  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rightful  ; 
accordance  with  right  and  justice  ;  justice. 

2.  Moral  rectitude  ;  righteousness. 

"Thus  it  fallith  to  us  to  fuinile  all  rightfulnttt."-. 
n'yclif*  -•  Uattkctc  iii.  15. 

*  right  less,  right'-les  (ah  silent),  o.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  right;  -less.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
1.  Destitute  of  right  ;  having  no  right. 

*  2.  Deprived  of  one's  rights. 


B.  As  adv.  :  Wrongfully,  without  just  right. 

"  Whoso  enters  righttet." 

S*lvett«r  :  The  Captain**.  ST. 

light-ly'  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  right  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  accordance  with  right  and  justice; 
justly,  honestly,  uprightly  ;  in  conformity 
with  the  divine  will. 

"  Each  act  is  ri'iMittt  done 
Not  wheii  it  must,  but  when  it  may  lie  be>t" 

Milton:  P.X.ir.in. 

i  Properly,  fitly,  suitably. 

"  Descend  from  beav'n.  Urania  1  by  that  name 
It  rightly  thou  art  call'U." 

JfUton  :  P.  L..  vii.  «. 

3.  According  to  truth,  reality,  or  fact; 
correctly,  not  erroneously. 

"  If  I  heard  you  right!*.' 

Shn*-:*fi.  :  At  foil  LOtt  ft,  ».  4 

•4.  Straightly  ;  directly  in  front 

"  Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  z*  «•  OP<"» 
Show  nothing  but  confusion." 

Shakap.  :  Richard  It..  IL  & 

•5.  Exactly,  precisely. 

"  Whether  there  delivered  I  cannot  riyhtly  wr.* 
Shalcetp.  :  fericla.  iii.  4. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jrfwl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tion.  -»ion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  chun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  tx.  =  bel,  del. 
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rightness— rill 


right'-ngss  (gh  silent), ».     [Eng.  right ;  -nets.} 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  right ;  con- 
formity to  rule,  standard,  JOT  fact ;  correct- 
ness, rectitude,  justice,  righteousness. 

2.  Straie'htness. 

"Sounds  move  strongest  In  a  right  line,  which  never- 
thel»a»  is  not  caused  by  the  riyhlnea  of  the  Ime,  i.ut 
by  the  snortuess  of  the  distance."— Bacon :  .fat.  t/itt. 

Bright-ward  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  right; 
•ward.]  Toward  or  on  the  right  hand. 

"  Rightitard  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks." 

Southey. 

•  right  -  wise,    *  right  -  wise  -  ly,     &c. 

[RlOHTKOUS,  &C.] 

fig -id,  o.  [Lat.  rigidus  =  stiff,  from  rigeo  = 
to  be  stiff;  Fr.  rigUle ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  rigulo.} 

1.  Stiff,    stiffened ;    not  easily  bent,   not 

pliant. 

"  A  body,  that  is  hollow,  may  be  demonstrated  to  be 
more  rin\d  mil  inflexible  than  a  solid  one  of  t  >e  same 
lubstance  and  weight."— K/ly  :  On  t\*  Creation. 

2.  Stiff  and  upright;   bristling,  erect:  as, 
rigid  sierra,    (itilton:  P.  L.,  vi.  83.) 

3.  Precipitous,  steep. 

"  Tlie  hrokeu  landnca|>e,  by  decrees 
Ascending," ruugheus  into  rigid  hills." 

Thv>nion  :  Spring.  HO. 

4.  Strict  and  unbending  in  opinion,  prac- 
tice, or  discipline;  austere,  stem,  inflexible. 
(Opposed  to  lax  or  in<lt<lytiit.) 

"  The  rigid  royalists,  who  had  a  scruple  about  sitting 
In  an  assembly  convoked  by  an  usurper."— .l/a<vi«/u«  : 
Bat.  Una  ,  ch.  xiii. 

6.  Strict;  severely  just ;  sharp;  not  lax. 

"  All  tortures  that 

A  flinty  hangman's  rage  could  execute, 
Or  rijul  tyranny  cotniuand  with  pleasure.* 

iliutinyer  :  lltncgado.  U.  i. 

*  6.  Sharp,  cruel,  severe. 

"  What  the  Silures  vigour  unwlthstood 
(      Coi. Id  do  in  ri.jid  tight."      PhUi^t:  Cider,  L  in. 

rigid  body,  5. 

Mech. :  A  body  which  resists  any  change  of 
form  when  acted  on  by  any  force  or  forces. 

ri-fcld'-l'-ty,  *.   [Fr.  rigidite,  from  Lat.  riguii- 
tatrm.  accus.  of  rigiilita-',  from  rigidui=  rigid 
(q.v.) ;  Ital.  rigiilita.  rigitlezza.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  rigid  ;  stiff- 
ness ;  want  of  pliability  ;  rigidness. 

"  Hi  ntiity  of  the  organs  issuch  a  state  as  make*  them 
resist  that  expansion."— ArbuthiuX  :  On  Alinumlt. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance  ;  want  of  case  or 
grace. 

"  Which  severe  observation  of  nature   by  tbjp  one 
In  her  commonest,  and  by  the  other  In  her  aluoluteat 
forms,  must  needs  produce  in  both  a  kind  of  rii,,nti. 
and  consequently  more  naturalness  than  (racef  ulness. 
—/ieli'juia  Wott-ni'ina,  p.  M. 

•3.  Strictness,  severity,  austerity, sternness. 
1L  Mech. :  Resistance  to  change  of  form. 

rig  -Id-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  rigid ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rigid  or  stiff  manner;  stiffly;  not 
flexibly  or  pliantly. 

2.  With  strictness  or  severity  ;  strictly  ;  in- 
flexibly ;   with  strict  observance  of   rules  or 
discipline. 

'  Quarantine  had  been  rlgidlt  and  vezatiooalr  ex- 
«rcis«d.'  —  Uaiit  Chronicle,  Sept  23.  lass. 

rig  -id-ness,  t.     [Eng.  rigid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigid  ;  stiff- 
ness, rigidity. 

2.  Strictness  orausterity  of  temper;  severity. 

"  We  read  of  some  that  an  righteous  overmuch,  and 
rnoh  men's  rigidneu  prevails  with  them  to  judge  and 
Condemn  all  but  themselves."—  Bunyan:  rugrimi 
frogreu,  pt.  i. 

t  ri-gid'-U-lous,  a.     [Mo<l.   Lat.  rigidulus, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  rigidus  —  rigid.] 
Hot. :  Slightly  rigid. 

rig'-let,  *.  [Fr.  rtglet,  from  Lat.  reyula  =  & 
rule.  |  A  flat  thin  piece  of  wood,  used  for 
picture  frames  :  also  used  in  printing  to  regu- 
late the  margin,  ic.  [ RET: LET.] 

"  The  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the  frames 
(or  {.ittnres,  before  they  are  moulded,  are  called  rig. 
left. ' — JVozon. 

rig1  ma  -role,  «.  &  o.  [A  corrupt,  of  ragman- 
roU  (q!v.>.] 

A.  A*  subst. :  A  long  unintelligible  story  ;  a 
succession  of   confused   or  disjointed   stare- 
ments  ;  l'x>se  disjointed  talk  or  writing  ;  in- 
Coherent  harangue ;  nonsense. 

"  His  siwech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole. 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  call  rigmtirnle." 
Byron  :  Don  Juttn.  i.  174. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of,  or  characterized 
try  rigmarole ;  unintelligible,  nonsensical. 


*  rlg'-ma-rdl-Ish.i.  [Eng.  rignnr  7»;  -M.] 
Incoherent,  unintelligible,  disconnected,  non- 
sensical, rigmarole. 

"  Which  in  hl»  rambling  and  ri-m;r.JiJi  wav  he 
endeavoured  to  answer.'  —Ditila  TcLyrtiiA.  March  16, 
MS* 

ri  -gdl  (1),  *,    [Ital.  rigolo.]    A  circle. 

"  ThU  is  a  sleep. 

That  from  this  golden  riyol  iiath  div-.rceu 
So  many  English  Umn. 

HJuiketf. :  a  Benru  IV..  iv.  4. 

ri'-gol  (2).  s.  [REOAL,  *.]  A  kind  of  musical 
instrument ;  a  regal. 

rig" -or,  rig1 -OUT.    ».      TO.    Fr.    ngnur   fPr. 
rujuenr').  from  I^fft.  rinorem.  accus.  of  ri'tar  = 
haishness,  from  rigeo  =  to  be  sull';  Sp.  &  Port. 
rigor;  Ital.  rignre.] 
L  Ordintiry  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  lieing  rigid  or  stiff:  rigidity, 
stillness,  rigidness. 

"  If  the  gangrene  be  fr"m  cold,  the  i«rt  is  first 
benuuiiii'd.  then  aeeompatiied  with  a  pi  .eking  i«lu, 
also  a  redness,  which  by  degrees  turuetli  black,  and 
horroumnd  rigour  seizeth  ui>ou  the  jatieut."—  Witt- 
man  otirytry.  bk,  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Stiffness  or  inflexibility  of  opinion  or 
temper;  sternness,  stubbornness. 

3.  Austerity  or  severity  of  life  ;  voluntary 
submission  to  pain,  abstinence,  or  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body. 

"This  prince  lived  In  this  convent,  with  all  the 
rigor  mid  austerity  of  a  capuchin."— Ad,<i,on  On  lt<ily. 

4.  Strictness,  severity  :  exactness,  without 
am    abatement,    relaxation,     or    mitigation. 
(Opposed  to  laxness.) 

"  Let  him  hare  all  tbe  rigour  of  the  law.* 

XhaXt'tft.  :  »  Brnry  t'/..  L  S. 

5.  Severity,  harshness,  sternness,  cruelty, 
hard-h«art«dness. 

"  What  vice  has  It  subdued  T  whose  heart  reclaimed 
By  rig  >ur  I"  Cowper :  Ttuk,  11.  S2a 

*  6.  Violence,  fury. 

"  Therewith  upon  his  crest 
With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  suiilt" 

Xixiutr:  F.  «.,  I.  U.  11. 

7.  Severity,  asperity. 

II.  Path.  <t  Ned.  : 

1.  A  violent  chill  or  ague-shake. 

2.  Kigidity,  stiuness;  aa  rtgur-morlu  (q.T.). 

rigor  mortis,  5. 

Pliyyiol. :  The  cadaveric  rigidity  or  stiffness 
of  the  body  which  arises  within  seven  hoins 
after  deiith.  It  begins  with  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  neck,  then  those  of  the 
trunk,  next  those  of  the  arms,  and,  finally, 
those  of  the  legs.  It  ultimately  passes  olf  in 
tlie  same  ordi-r  as  it  came.  It  is  s  .mi-uliat 
variable  in  its  period, sometime*  show.n.,-  i.selt' 
within  hall  an  h..ur  atter  deatii,  and  6.  nu-timwi 
bciug  delayed  twenty  or  tiiirty  hours.  Its 
average  perK<d  of  duiatiun  is  frum  twp..ty-loi.r 
to  thirty-fix  hours.  Tiiis  is  tlie  most  im;o;tant 
of  the  various  evidences  of  di-ath,o(hcni  whiih 
are  occasioutUly  relied  upon,  being  apt  to  prove 
deceptive. 

rig  -or-Ism,  t  rlg'-our-if m, «.  [Eng.  rigor, 

rigour ;  -ism.] 

L  Ordinary  language: 

L  Rigidity  in  principle  or  practice ; 
austerity. 

"  Your  morals  have  a  flavour  of  rigorim."—0entl»- 
man  hitirurtnl,  p.  69. 

2.  Severity,  as  of  style,  writing,  4c. 

IL  Church  Hist.  £  Theoloyy  :  The  system 
which  prescrilics  that  in  all  cases  the  s:i(cr 
way  — that  of  olwdience  to  the  law— is  to  lie 
followed.  As  JanseniHt  confessora  adopted 
this  view,  the  word  rigorism  is  sometimes 
used  as  .synonymous  with  Jansenism  (q.v.). 
Mitigated  rigorism  is  known  as  Tutiorism 
(q.v.). 

"  The  line  be  draws  Is  not.  what  he  probably  thought 
It,  an  intermediate  one  betwern  rigoritm  and  laxity." 
—  £«••*•-.  Brit.  (ed.  »th),  sir.  ess. 

rif-or-ist,  t  rig' -our -1st,  o.  *  «,    [Eng. 

rigor,  rigour;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  i>ertaining  to,  or  guided  by 
the  principles  of  Rigorism. 

11  The  opinions  of  Kigaritt  theologians  find  almost 
no  place  In  his  writings."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  ythi,  xlv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  of  severe  or  austere 
principles  or  practice  ;  one  who  adheres  to 
severity  or  purity,  as  of  style,  Ac. 

tt  Church  Hi*t.  t  Theology : 

1.  A  theologian  or  confessor  who  adopts, 
and  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  Rigorism 
(q.v.). 


"  One  iHvorttt  lays  down  that  It  U  a  mortal  sin  U 
do  so.  -A'nrjre.  Brit.  (ed.  atlil.  xiv.  C3». 

*  2.  A  Jansenist  confessor. 

"  It  Is  ii"t  altogether  without  reason  when  they 
fthe  Janseiiists  were  branded  by  their  adversaries 
with  tlie  title  of  l!ij',rittl.~—  M'aheim  (eU.  Reid),  p.  T71 

rig'-or-ous.  *  ry-gor-otis,  a.    [Fr.  ri^or- 

eui.  from  Low  Lat.  rigorosus,  from  rigor  = 
rigor  (q.v.);  Sp.  rigoroso,  rignroso;  Port.  A 
Ital.  rigoroso.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting    rigor; 
severe,   stern,  inflexible  ;  allowing  no  abate- 
ment or  mitigation. 

"  And  finds  him  riyoroia  and  severe." 

Cowfirr:  liimne  Love. 

2.  Marked  by    rigor    or  severity  ;  severe, 
strict,  stringent  :  as,  a  rigorous  administration 
of  tiie  law. 

*  3.  Severe,  harsh. 

"  Who  shall  attempt*  me  with  rygormu  wordea."— 
Btrntrt:  froiuart  ;  Crnnycle,  vol  i..  ch.  cxxx. 

4.  Severe,  intense  ;  very  cold  :  as,  a  rigorout 
winter. 

5.  Exact,  precise,  strict  ;  scrupulously  ac- 
curate :  as,  a  rigorous  definition. 


,  adv.     [Eng.  rignrous  :  -ly.] 

1.  T'     rigorous  manner  ;  severely  ;  strictly  ; 
wit-In..       Hatement,  relaxation,  or  mitigation; 
sternly,  rigidly,  inflexibly. 

2.  Strictly,     accurately  ;     with    scrupulous 
exactness. 

rig'  or  OUS  ness,  s.  [Eng.  rigorous  ;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  ftate  of  living  rigorous;  sevciity, 
stiictness,  rigor,  exactness. 

Rigs'  dag,  «.     The  parliament  of  Denmark. 

consisting  of  an  upper  house,  the  Landslliing, 

ana  a  lower,  the  Folkethiug. 
rigs  da'-ler,  s.    [Dan.  rige  =  a  kingdom,  and 
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daler  =  a  dollnr.]    A  coin  formerly  current  in 
Denmark,  value  2s.  2-,'ud.  sterling. 

Rig  Ve'-da,  s.  [Sansc.  nVfc  =  praise,  and 
veda  =  knowledge,  cogn.  with  Lat.  vnten  —  to 
see;  Gr.  oI8a  (aid")— I  have  seen,  I  know; 
Mid.  Eng.  /  wit ;  Mod.  Eng.  wisdom.) 

Sansc.  Literature:  The  oldest  and  most 
original  of  the  four  Vedas,  and  prob.-il>ly  the 
oldest  literary  coinix>sition  in  the  world.  In 
all  likelihood  it  was  in  course  of  coniposi- 
tion  about  1,400  vcars  B.C.,  but  was  not  com- 
mitted to  willing  at  that  time.  It  contains 
no  allusion  to  writing  or  writing  mat.  rials, 
and  Max  MUllcr  believes  that  for  a  lung 
period  it  was  transmitted  orally  from  tPiiera- 
tion  to  generation.  It  consists  of  1,017  short 
lyrical  poems,  with  10.. ISO  verses.  The  re- 
ligion was  nature  woiship,  India,  the  Cloud- 
com]K:ller,  lieing  the  chief  object  of  adoiation, 
and,  after  him,  Agni  (cf.  Lat.  ignis)  the  God 
of  lire.  The  Hindoo  Triad  had  not  yet  arisen. 
[\'EDA.]  The  Rig  Veda  does  not  recognize  the 
institution  of  (taste.  Beef  was  eaten.  Women 
held  a  high  position,  and  some  of  the  hymns 
were  composed  by  them.  The  rite  of  suttee 
was  unknown  ;  the  conquest  of  India  had  • 
only  begun,  and  the  Ganges,  incidentally  men- 
tioned, had  not  become  a  sacred  stream. 

rig  wid  die,  rig-wo^d-Ie,  *.  [Eng.  rig 
=>  ridge,  and  withy.]  The  rope  or  chain  that 
goes  over  a  horse's  l>ack  to  suppoit  the  shafts 
of  a  vehicle.  Used  by  Burns  adjeetively  as 
resembling  a  ri^'widdie,  and  hence,  sjiare, 
withered,  sapless. 

"  But  wither'd  tieldams  auld  and  droll, 
Jligwoodie  bags  wad  nrwan  a  foal." 

Buna :  Turn  O  ShaiUtr. 

rile,  v.t.    [ROIL.] 

1.  To  render   turbid,  as  liquid ;   to  soil. 
(Prov.) 

2.  To  make  cross  or  angry;   to  vex,  to 
irritate. 

"  The  moor  Mie  riled  me." 

Tennyion  :  northern  Cobtler. 

ri-lie  -vo,  ri-H-e'-vd,  *.    [RELIEF.] 

rill,  *.  [Welsh  rhtil  —  a  row,  a  trench,  a  drill, 
contract,  from  rAijoi=a  trench,  a  groove, 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  oar,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw« 


rill— ring 
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dinnn.  from  rhig  =  a  notch,  a  groove  ;  Low 
Gcr.  rille  =  a  brook,  a  rill.J  A  small  brook  ; 
&  streamlet,  a  rivulet. 

"  A*  sunshine,  l.roken  in  the  rill, 
l"lK»ush  turu'd  astray.  is  laiuhllM  still  !  " 


•rill,  v.i.  [RILL,  «.]  To  run  in  rills  or  small 
streams. 

"  With  »oft  murmurs  gently  rilling 
Adown  the  mountains  win-re  thy  lUiixlitrrs  liHUiit" 
Prior  :  Calliinachut,  Hymn  i 

"rill'-e't,  s.    [Eng.  rill;  diiuiii.   suff.  -et.]    A 
little  rill  nr  streamlet. 
"  Th'  industrious  muse  tlms  Ubonrs  to  relate 
Those  rUlttt  that  attend  proud  Tainer  au  J  her  state  * 
brayton:  Poly-Olbton,  a.  L 

rim,  *rimme.  *rym,  *ryme,  *rymmo, 

*.  [A.S.  rima  (<•!.  sir.-rima  =  sea-rim,  sea- 
•hor.;)  .  cogn.  with  Welsh  r/tim,  rhimp,  rhimyn 
=  a  rim,  an  edge,  rhimio  =  to  edge,  rhimynu 
=  to  form  a  rim.] 

L  Ordinary  iMiigttage: 

1.  Tlie  extreme  edge,  border,  or  margin  of 
•ny  tiling  :  ;is,  the  rim  of  a  kettle,  the  rim  of  a 
but,  the  rim  of  a  glass,  &c. 

*2.  The  lower  part  of  the  alxiomen  or  helly  ; 
the  peritoneum  or  inner  raembi-ane  of  the 
belly. 

"  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thv  throat* 

Shatap.  :  Uenrt  V.,  iv.  i. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  extreme  edge  of  the  top. 

(2)  The  circular,  notched  plate  of  a  capstan 
01  windlass  into  which  the  pawls  drop. 

2.  Vehicles: 

(1)  The  circular  wooden  portion  forming  the 
periphery  of  a  wheel. 

(2)  The  peripheral  portion  of  a  car-wheel 
attached  by  spokes  or  web  to  the  boss  or  nave. 

rim-lock,  s.  A  lock  having  an  exterior 
metallic  case  which  projects  from  the  face  of 
the  door,  differing  thus  from  a  mortise-lock. 

rim,  v.t.    [RiM,  s.] 

1.  To  form  or  furnish  with  a  rim  ;  to  put  a 
hoop  or  rim  on  at  the  edge. 

2.  To  lie  or  to  form  a  rim  round  ;  to  border, 
to  edge. 

"  A  length  of  bright  horizon  rimmed  the  dark." 
Tennyton  :  Gardener  t  JJauyhter,  177. 

ri'-ma,  <    [Lit] 

L  A  not.  :  A  cleft  :  as,  the  rima  of  the  glottis. 
2.  Hot.  :  The  cleft-like  ostiolum  of  certain 
fungaU. 

ri-mau-da'-han,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ziml.  ;  Fells  macrocelis;  about  three  feet 
long,  or  four  witli  the  tail,  and  combining  the 
markings  both  of  the  tiger  aud  the  leopard. 
It  is  found  in  Sumatra. 

rim'  -base,  ».    [Eng.  rim,  and  base.] 

1.  Ordn.  :  A  short  cylinder  at  the  junction 
of  a  trunnion  wiih  the  gun.     It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment or  shoulder  to  the  trunnion  which  forms 
the  journal  to  the  piece  in  elevating  or  depr3ss- 
iug. 

2.  Small-arms:  The  shoulder  on  the  stock 
of  a  musket  against  which  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  rests. 

rim'-ble-r&m-ble,  a.  [A  rednpl.  of  ramble 
(q.v.).]  Vague;  haruni-scuruin. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  the  task  was  only  rimble- 
rambt-t  discourse.  '  —  The  Pajan  Prince  U«90L 

trlm-bom-bo,  s.    [Ital.] 

Gfol.  :  A  peculiar  resonance  of  the  ground 
when  struck  during  some  volcanic  or  earth- 
quake convulsions. 

lime  (1),  *ryme  (1),  «.  [A.S.  hrim;  cogn. 
with  Dnt.  njm  ;  Icel.  hrim;  Dan.  riim;  Sw. 
rim.  Piob.  connected  with  Or.  cpu/itx  (I;ru- 
nos),  icpt'-ot  (kru(v)  —  frost,  KpuaraAAut  (kru- 
ttal'os)  =  ci  ystiil  (q.v.).]  Hoar-frost  ;  frozen 
or  congealed  dew. 

"  In  a  huar  frost,  that  which  we  call  a  rime  Is  a 
multitude  of  QMdXMIgqjM'  prmmes  exactly  figured. 
but  piled  without  any  onlcr  oueoveraiiutuer."—  drew. 
Coma,  .s.u-m.  bk.  L.  ch.  iii..  S  33. 

•rime  (2),  *  rim,  s.  [Lit.  rima.]  A  chink,  a 
fissure,  a  rilt.  [H  IMA.] 

"  Thougli  birds  hare  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  to 
contract  the  rim  or  chinck  of  their  larinx  as  to  pre- 
vent the  admiasion  of  wet  or  Jry  iugested."—  liru<c,ie  : 
rulgar  Errourt.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vili. 

time  (3),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rung  or 
round  of  a  ladder. 


rime  (4),  rhyme,  '  ryme,  ».  [A.S.  rijn  = 
numlier,  computation  ;  co>rn.  with  Dut.  riim; 
Icel.  rimu ;  Dan.  riim ;  Sw.  rim ;  O.  H.  per. 
rim,  hrim=  number ;  Ger.  reim ;  Fr.  rime; 
8i>.  &  Port,  rima;  Ital.  rima;  Irish  rinih ; 
Welsh  rhif;  Or  opi0u.6?  (arithmnt)  =  number  ; 
Gael,  airtamh.  The  spelling  rhyme  in  not 
earlier  than  1560.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  A  correspondence  of  sound  in  the  final 
syllable  or  syllables  of  two  or  more  words  ; 
es]>ecially  the  correspondence  in  sound  of  the 
final  syllable  or  word  of  one  line  of  poetry 
wiih  the  final  syllable  or  word  of  another. 
Three  things  are  essential  to  a  perfect  rime  : — 

(1)  Identity  in  the  vowel  sound,  and,  if  the 
words  end  in  a  consonant,  in  the  cuusonants 
also,  as  in  try  anil  cry,  sij/Uand  light.    Identity 
of  letters  is  not  enough,  the  identity  must  I* 
one  of  sound ;  thus,  close  and  lose,  heath  aud 
death  are  not  rimes. 

(2)  Difference  in  the  consonants  preceding 
the  vowel,  as  way  and  lay,  find  and  mind. 

(3)  Similarity  of  accent,  as  sing  and  fling; 
singing  mid  fling  would  not  be  good  rimes. 

T  Words  like  oar  and  o'er,  eye  and  /,  are 
assonances  [ASSONANCE].  Rimes  in  which  the 
final  syllables  alone  co  ires  pond  are  called  single 
or  masculine  (male)  riuies,  as  band,  hand; 
those  in  which  the  two  final  syllables  corre- 
spond, the  first  being  accented,  are  called 
double  or  feminine  (female)  rimes,  as  crying, 
trying.  Triple  rimes  extend  over  three  sylla- 
bles, a*  scrutiny,  mutiny  ;  dutiful,  beautiful. 

2.  An    expression  of  thought    in    "erse ; 
poetry,  verse,  metre ;  a  composition,  especially 
a  short  one,  in  verse. 

"  Things  uuattempt«d  yet  In  pros*  or  rime.' 

ifiltm  :  P.  L..  {.  ML 

3.  A  verse  or  line  riming  with  another. 

"If.  perhaps,  these  rhymn  of  mine  should  sound  not 
well  in  strangers'  ears." 

ioiigfeltow :  Poetic  Aihoritmi ;  Rhyma. 

4.  A  word  which  rimes  or  corresponds  fn 
sound  with  another. 

If  Neither  rime  (or  rhyme)  nor  reason :  Ap- 
plied to  anything  absurd,  foolish,  or  reckless. 

"  When,  in  Uto  why,  and  the  wherefore.  Is  neither 
rhyme  nor  rtmon  I  "—Sktiketp. :  Comedy  of  Errori,  ii.  I 

rime  (i),  rhyme,  •  rblme,  *  ryme,  r.i.  &  t 

[A.3.  riiiian.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  accord  or  correspond  in  the  finnl 
syllables. 

"  He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell. 
But  fcigotted  his  uotious  asthey  fell. 
And,  if  they  rhim'd,  aud  rattled,  all  wa<  well.* 
Itrydvi.    (Tvdd.) 

2.  To  make  rimes  or  verses. 

"  There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  side. 
Who  rhym'd  for  hire,  ami  patroniz'd  for  pride." 

Pope  ;  Duncutd,  ir.  101 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  into  rime  :  as.  To  rime  a  story. 

*  2    To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  state  by 
making  rimes. 

"These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhim* 
themselves  into  ladles'  favours,  they  do  always  reason 
themselves  out  again."— SA-iV«p. ;  Ueury  V..  T.  i 

*  rime-royal,    *  rhyme  royaL  -.    A 
name  formerly  given  to  the  stanza  of  seven- 
lines  of  ten-syllabled  verse,  in  which  the  first 
and  third  lin>-s  rime,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh. 

rime  (2),  v.i.  [RiME  (1),  *.]  To  freeze  or  con- 
geal into  rime  or  hoar-frost. 

rim'-er  (l),  rb.ym'-er,  *.  [Eng.  rime  OX  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  makes  rimes ;  a  rhymester. 

rim'-er  (2),  t.    [Eng.  rim(e)  (3),  s. ;  -«r.J 

1.  A  reamer  (q.v.). 

2.  Fort. :  A  i«lisada. 

*  rlm'-lSsa,  c-  [Eng.  rim;  -?«.a.]  Having  no 
rim  ;  without  a  rim. 

"  The  other  wore  a  Hmlrti  hat." 

WonttworOt  •  The  Beggar*. 

rimmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [HIM,  r.J 

rim'-mer,  s.  (Eng.  rim,  v. ;  -er.]  A  device 
for  cutting  and  ornamenting  the  edges  of 
pies,  &c, 

ri'-mdse,  ri'-mofts,  a.  [Lnt.  rimntim,  from 
ri'mo  =  a  crack.  ]  Full  of  cracks  or  chinks  ; 
abounding  in  tissnres,  clefts,  or  cracks. 

"Our  rimatr  and  rim  pled  oromiw."  —  Leycetter: 
OOa.  Potlridii.  No.  IS. 

ri-mose'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rimost;  -ly.]  In  A 
rimose  manner. 


*  li-moV-I-ty,  ».     [Eng.  rimos(e);  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  l>eing  rimose. 

ri'-mofis,  a.    [RIMOSE.] 

rim  -pie,  ».  [A.S.  hrimpan  =  to  wrinkle.] 
[RUMPLE.]  A  wrinkle  or  fold. 

lim'-ple,  f.f.  &i.  [Dut.  rimpelen.]  [RiMPLE, ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  rimple,  to  rumple,  to  pucker 

"  The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpted  and  blistered."— 
Wittmn. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  wrinkled,  rumpled, 
or  puckered  ;  to  ripple  (q.v.). 

"  Roamed  by  rim^ling  riven,  and  woodland  pasture! 
wild."  C.  MacJcng:  The  /'rimrou. 

rim' -Stick,  «.  [Eng.  rim,  and  stock.]  A  clog, 
almanac  (q.v.). 

ri-mij-la,  «.  [Dimin.  from  Lat  rima  =  a 
fissure.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Fissnrellidae.  Shell 
thin,  and  cancelLtx-d  with  a  perforation  near 
the  anterior  margin.  Known  British  species 
seven  ;  three  from  the.  Lias,  and  four  from  the 
Lower  Oolite. 

rim'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  rime  (1),  s. ;  -y  ]    Abound- 
ing or  covered  with  rime  or  hoar-frost ;  frosty. 
"  The  air  Is  now  cold,  hot,  dry,  or  moist ;  and  then 
thin,  thick,  foggy,  rimy,  or  poisonous."— Haneg. 

rin,  v.i.   [RUN.]   (Scotch.) 

rin-about,  s.  One  who  runs  about  th« 
country ;  a  vagabond. 

rind,  *  rlnde,  *  tine,  rynde,  s.  [A.S. 
rind«  =  the  back  of  a  tree,  a  crust  (of  bread); 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  rinde  =  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rinta;  Ger.  rind*.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  outward  coat  or  covering, 
as  of  trees,  fruit,  &c.  ;  skin,  husk,  bark,  peeU 

"  Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 

Chopped  by  the  axe,  looks  ruuuh  and  little  worth.' 
•  Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  :>8. 

2.  Bat. ;  A  structure  intermediate  between 
epidermis  and  bark. 

rind,  v.t.  [RIND,  «.]  To  strip  the  rind  or 
bark  from  ;  to  bark,  to  peel,  to  decorticate. 

xind'-er-pest,  ».  [Ger.  =  cattle  plague : 
rinder,  pL  of  rind,  =  a  heifer,  a  young  cow, 
and  pest  —  a  pestilence,  a  plague.] 

Animal  Pathol. :  A  malignant  and  contagious 
cattle  fever  indigenous  to  the  Asiatic  Steppes 
aud  elsewhere  in  Asia,  Unknown  in  the 
United  States.  [CATTLE-PLAGUE,  2.]  , 

"  From  this  point  of  view  a  visitation  of  Hnderpett 
or  murrain  Is  a  national  loss,  and  a  mutter  of  public 
concern."— Brit.  Quart.  Ret.  (187aJ.  voL  IvlL,  p.  214. 

rin'  die,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  rtn  =  run ;  dimin. 
suff.  -le.  Cf.  runnel.]  A  small  stream,  water- 
course, or  gutter. 

*  rln-et, «.    [RIND.) 

rln-for-zan'-do  (z  as  ts),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  The  same  as  CRESCENDO  (q.v.). 

ring  (IX  «•  fA.S.  hring,  hrinc;  cogn.  with 
Dut  rin0;  Icel.  hringr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ring; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hrinc;  Ger.  ring;  Prov.  Ger. 
brink,  kring ;  Gr.  xpueot,  ici'picos  (krikos,  kir* 
kos);  Eng.  cir«w(q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  line  or  hoop  :  as, 

(a)  A  circle  or  hoop  of  gold,  or  other  ma- 
terial worn  on  the  finger,  or  in  the  ears,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  as  an  ornament. 

"  A  ring  u|»n  his  finger." 

LangftOmt :  Tegntr't  Drapm. 

(b)  A  hoop  of  metal  used  HS  a  means  of 
attachment,  of  the  nature  of  a  link,  as  in  the 
rt'njr-bolt,  lap-rtj/j/,  the  ring  on  a  neck-yoke, 
*c.   In  other  cases,  ns  a  means  of  assembling, 
as  the  key-rin0,  split-rim/.  Other  applications 
are  obvious  :  as,  a  napkin-rim;,  &c. 

(2)  An  inclosed  area  or  space,  generally  of  a 
circular  form :  as, 

(a)  An  area  in  which  sports  or  games  are  held, 

"  Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dnnty  rinn. 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  plory." 
Smith  :  Pli»tr<i  t  UiMiol>/tul. 

(f>)  The  inclosed  space  within  which  pugi- 
lists fight. 

(c)  The  inclosed  spice  in  which  horses,  Ac. 
are  exhibited  or  exercised  in  a  cattle  show  or 
market,  or  at  an  auction. 

"  A  numerous  com  i  .111  v  gathered  round  the  ringi.' 
—St.  Jmnett  Omette.  Sept  23,  UK. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9*110,  bench ;  go.  gem;  tain,  thia;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-Uon,  -sion  =  8bon;  -(ion,  -jion-^zliun,   -clou*,  -tious,  -alous  =  Sbts.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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(d)  The  space  set  apart  for  betting  on  a 
Hoe-course. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  circle. 

"  But  life  within  a  or  now  ring 
Of  giddy  Joys  comprised." 

Covper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  A.D.  1JM. 

(2)  A  group  of  persons  in  a  circle  ;  a  circle. 

"  Make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar.  " 

Skaluip.  :  Juliut  Cauar,  ill.  1, 

(3)  A  circular  course. 


(4)  A  combination  of  persons  for  personal 
CTi'ls,  as  for  controlling  the  market  in  stocks, 
or  any  particular  commodity,  or  for  political 
purposes. 

"  There  was  talk  of  a  ring  and  of  a  conspiracy."— 
friitl/  .Venn.  Oct.  I.  IBM. 

IL  Technioilly  : 

1.  Anat. :  Any  thing  more  or  less  like  a  ring. 
If  Above  the  crest  of  the  pnbis  there  is  a 

KUperficial  or  abdominal  ring,  an  oblique  oj>en- 
ing,  anil  an  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring, 
and  near  them  a  crural  ring. 

2.  Arch. :   The   list,   cincture,   or   annulet 
round  a  column. 

3.  lint. :  One  of  the  annual  circular  layers 
in  timber. 

4.  Comm. :  A  measure  of  staves  or  wood  pre- 
pared for  casks,  containing  four  shocks  or  240 
pieces. 

5.  Geom. :  The  area  or  space  between  two 
concentric  circles. 

6.  Naut.:   The   appendage   by  which    the 
cable  is  attached  to  the  anchor  by  means  of 
the  shackle  on  the  end  of  the  chain-cable, 
called  the  anchor-shackle. 

7.  Surv. :  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude,  £c.,  consisting  of  a 
ring,  usually  of  brass,  suspended  by  a  swivel, 
witli  a  hole  on  one  side,  through  which  a  solar 
ray  entering  indicated  the  altitude  upon  the 
inner  graduated  concave  surface. 

8.  Ordn. :  A  circle  of  metal  of  which  there 
are  five  kinds,  viz.,  the  base-ring,  reinforce- 
ring,  trunnion-ring,  cornice-ring,  and  muzzle- 
ring,  but  these  terms  do  not  apply  to  most 
modern  ordnance. 

^  (1)  Fairy  rings:  [  FA  inr- ureas]. 

(2)  Newton's  rings :  [NEWTON], 

(3)  Nobilis  rings :  [NOBILI]. 

(4)  Saturn's  rings :  [SATURN). 

(5)  The  Prize  Ring :  Prize-fighting  or  prize- 
fighters collectively. 

(6)  The  ring: 

(a)  Betting  men  or  bookmakers  collectively. 

"  Tha  ring  has  been  hanl  hit  by  the  success  of  i'lai- 
lanterie.-— Daily  Cnronirfe,  Oct.  It,  IMS. 

(b)  The  Prize  Ring  (q.v.). 

•ring-armor,  *.  Armor  of  ring- 
mail  (q.V.). 

ring-barker,  «.  One  who  cuts  the  bark 
of  a  tree  in  a  ring,  so  as  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  tree. 

"  Their  skeleton  nakedness  due  to  the  rnthlem  axe 
of  the  ring-barker."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  10.  ISSi. 

ring-barking.  *.  The  act  or  practice  of 
destroying  the  life  of  trees  by  cutting  the 
bark  in  a  ring. 

"  The  questionable  practice  of  thinning  the  tree*  by 
the  'dying  by  Inches  process,  known  as  sapping  auj 
rina-barting'—Ditily  Ttltgragh,  Sept.  10.  IMS. 

ring-bird,  *.    The  reed-bunting  (q.v.). 
ring-bit,  s. 

Manege  :  A  bit  having  a  ring  cheek,  whether 
loose  or  otherwise. 

ring-blackbird, «.  The  ring-ousel  (q.  v.). 
ring-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  ring  passing  through  an  eye  in  the 
end  of  a  bolt  which  is  secured  to  the  deck  or 
side  of  a  vessel  or  on  a  wharf.  It  is  used  for 
attachment  of  a  rope  or  tackle.  On  each  side 
of  a  port  it  is  used  for  hooking  the  train- 
tackles  by  which  the  gun  is  manoeuvred. 

ring-bone,   . 
Farr. :  (See  extract). 

'  Kinff-bone  is  a  hard  callous  inbsUnce  growing  In 
th-s  hol'ow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  hors*.  hist 
above  the  coronet :  it  sometimes  goes  quit*  round  like 
•  ring,  and  thence  it  Is  called  the  ringbone."— farrier'i 
Dictionary. 

*  ring-carrier,  «.  A  go-between,  so 
called  from  his  carrying  a  ring  as  a  token  of 

hi.s  mission. 


ring-chuck,  ».  A  hollow  chuck  whose 
grasping  end  is  cajiableof  being  contracted  by 
a  ring,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  the  object  to  be 
turned.  The  screw  end  fits  the  mandrel  of 
the  lathe-head. 

ring -coupling,  s.    [THIMBLE-COUPLING.] 
ring-course,  s. 

Arch. :  The  outer  course  of  stone  or  brick 
in  an  arch. 

ring-dial,  «.  A  pocket  sun-dial  in  the 
form  of  a  ring. 

ring-dog,  s.  An  implement  for  hr.uling 
timber,  consisting  of  two  dogs  connected  by  a 
ring  through  the  eyes.  [Doo,  s.] 

ring-dotterel,  *. 

Ornith. :  jEgialitis  (in  older  classifications, 
Charudrius)  hiaticula.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  Dotterel  (q.v.),  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  black  collar,  and  its  brilliant,  gold- 
coloured  eyes.  This  bird  was  formerly  cele- 
brated in  folk-medicine.  To  be  cured  of  the 
jaundice  it  was  held  to  be  only  necessary  to 
look  fixedly  at  the  bird's  eyes,  with  a  firm 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

ring-dove,  s.    [WOODPIOEON.] 

ring-dropper,  s.  One  who  practises 
ring-dropping. 

"  After  his  punishment,  he  was,  during  some  years, 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  pilferers,  ring-droppm,  mid 
sharpers  who  infested  the  capital. "— Macaula.*  :  Hia. 
K,,g..  ch.  rvill. 

ring-dropping,  s.  A  trick  practised 
upon  the  unwary  by  sharpers,  who  pretend 
to  find  a  ring,  or  other  article  of  jewellery, 
made  of  imitation  gold,  which  they  sell  to  the 
victim  as  gold. 

ring-fence,  s. 

\.  Lit. :  A  fence,  inclosing  in  a  more  or  less 
circular  line,  an  estate  or  considerable  extent 
of  country. 

2.  Fig. :  An  inclosing  line  or  limit. 

ring-finger,  s.  The  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  on  which  the  ring  is  placed  in 
marriage. 

ring-footed  gnat,  «. 

Entom.  :  Culex  annulatus,  a  British  species. 
It  frequents  houses,  and  its  bite  causes 
greater  irritation  than  that  of  the  House- 
gnat,  C.  ciliaris. 

ring-formations,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Certain  walled  or  ramparted  plains 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be 
non-volcanic,  as  no  central  cone  is  discernible. 

ring-formed,  a.  Formed  like  a  ring; 
circular. 

ring-gauge,  s. 

1.  Road-making:  A  ring  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  in  the  aperture,  used  for  deter- 
mining the  size  of  broken  stone  under  the 
Macadam  system  of  road-making. 

2.  Jewell.  :   A  conical  piece  of  wood  or  a 
tapering  metallic  slip,  having  marked  upon  it 
a  series  of  sizes  of  rinas,  according  to  an  estab- 
lished gauge,  or  actual  i>aris  of  au  inch  in 
diameter. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  circular  steel  cange  used  in  in- 
specting shot  and  shell.     They  are  made  of 
two  sizes  for  earn  calibre,  the  larger  I  «ing  a 
trifle  more  and  the  smaller  a  trifle  less  in 
diameter  than  the  true  calibre  of  the  projec- 
tile.    All  shot  received  must  pass  through 
the  larger  gauge,  but  are  rejected  if  they  pasu 
through  the  smaller. 

ring-head,  «.    An  instrument  used  for 
stretching  wool- 
len cloth. 

TLng  hedge, 
*.  A  ring-fence 
(q.v.). 

ring  -  look, 

*.  A  puzzle-lock ; 
a  letter-lock 
(q.v.). 

ring-mail, 

s. 

Old  Arm. :  De- 
fensive armour 
composed  of 

small   rings    of  KING-MAIL.     ' 

steel  sewn  edge- 
ways npon  a  strong  trarment  of  leather  or 
quilted  cloth.     It  (lifters  from  chninmail,  in 


that  the  rings  of  the  latter  are  interlaced  with 
each  other,  and  strongly  fastened  with  rivets. 
It  was  worn  in  the  thirteenth  and  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries. 

*  ring-man,  s. 

1.  One  connected  with  the  betting-  or  prize 
ring  ;  a  betting  or  sporting  man. 

2.  The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  the 
ring-finger. 

"  On  the  foremost  finger  and  the  ring-man."— 
Aicham :  Toxophtiut,  p.  187. 

ring-master,  s.  One  who  has  charge  of 
the  performances  in  a  circus-ring. 

"  The  white  thong  in  the  ring-mailer' t  strong  and 
merciless  hand."— Ornithic,  June  S,  ISM,  p.  66». 

ring-micrometer,  «. 

Optics:  A  metallic  ring  fixed  in  the  field  of 
a  telescope,  and  used  to  determine  differences 
of  declination  between  stars  from  the  differ- 
ences of  time  occupied  by  them  in  traversing 
ditferent  chords,  either  of  the  inner  or  outer 
periphery  of  the  ring ;  a  circular  micrometer. 

ring-money,  >. 

Numismatics  :  Money  formed  like  a  ring.  It 
was  in  use  in  Egypt  and  some  other  ancient 
nations  before  thecoins  of  ordinary  form  began. 
Csesar  (cf«  Bel.  Gal.,  v.  12)  is  made  to  speak  of 
"annulis  ferreis,"  "  pro  nummo,"  among  the 
ancient  Britons  at  the  time  of  his  invasion, 
but  there  are  two  other  readings  of  the  passage. 
Ring-money  existed  in  Sweden  and  Norway  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  still  current 
in  parts  of  Africa. 

ring-necked  pheasant,  «. 

Ornith.  :  Phasianus  torquatus,  from  China. 
Its  plumage  is  extremely  brilliant,  with  a  dis- 
tinct white  collar.  It  breeds  freely  in  cap- 
tivity. 

ring-net,  *.  A  net  used  by  entomologists 
for  catching  butterflies.  It  consists  of  a  ring 
of  cane  or  metal,  about  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, fixed  on  the  end  of  a  walking  stick,  and 
bearing  a  net  of  leno,  or  book  muslin,  the 
length  of  the  arm.  The  net  must  not  end  in 
a  point,  or  the  butterflies  would  get  jammed 
into  it  and  injure  the  feathery  scales  of  their 
wings. 

ring-ousel,  ring-ouzel,  s.    [OUSEL,  *., 

ring-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the 
deck  to  secure  the  cable  or  a  purchase,  or  to 
check  the  cable  in 
veering. 

ring-sail, ». 

Naut. :  A  small, 
light  sail  set  on  a 
mast  on  the  taf- 
rail. 

ring -saw,  «. 

A  saw  having  an 
annular  web. 

ring-shaped, 

a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  ring ; 
annular. 

ring-Stand,  s.  A  smaH  stand  having 
projecting  pins  on  which  to  place  finger- 
rings. 

rin  r:  ".topper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  piece  of  rope  secured  to  an 
after  ring-liolt,  and  the  loop  embracing  the 
cable  through  the  next,  while  others  in  succes- 
sion nip  the  cable  home  to  each  ring-bolt  ia 
succession.  It  is  a  precaution  in  veering  cable 
in  bad  weather. 

*  ring-streaked,  *  ring-straked,  a. 

Having  circular  streaks  or  lines  on  the  body. 

"  He  removed  the  he-goats  that  were  rlng-ttrrakei 
and  n]».tt>-d.  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled." 
— Oetierii  xxx.  SB. 

ring-tail,  s. 

1.  Naut:  An  additional  sail  set  abaft  the 
spanker  or  driver,  to  extend  its  .^rca  in  light 
winds. 

2.  Ornithology : 

(1)  A  ring-tailed  eagle  (q.v.). 

"  Many  other  authors  mention  the  exple  and  H«0- 
taili  in  unch  terms  as  to  leave  the  identity  of  the  Mrd 
alnii*t  unquestionable.'  - Eng.  Cyclop.  (Kat.  Bill.}. 
li.  710. 

(2)  The  female  of  the  hen-harrier  (Cirm» 
cyanriis).    So  called  from  a  rust-coloured  ring 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers. 


RING-SAIL. 


fite,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS 
or,  wore,  wolf,  \rorli,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «a,ce  =  e;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  kw. 


ring— rink 
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Ring -tu.il  boom : 

Haul. :  A  spar  to  rig  out  on  the  spanker- 
boom  to  set  the  ling-tail. 

ling-tailed,  a.  Having  the  tail  marked 
with  a  series  of  rings  or  ring-like  markings. 

Ring-tailed  oat : 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  miners  to 
Bassaris  astuta,  oue  of  the  Procyonidse,  occur- 
ring in  California,  Texas,  and  the  higher 


KINO-TAILED  CAT. 

regions  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  a  yard  long, 
of  which  the  tail  occupies  one  third.  The 
fur  is  brown,  and  the  tail  beautifully  rineed. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  excellent 
mouser,  whence  its  misleading  popular  name. 
Called  also  Cacomixle. 

Ring-tailed  eagle : 

Ornith. :  An  immature  golden  eagle  (of  from 
one  to  two  years). 

Ring-tailed  lemur: 
Zool. :  Lemur  catta.    [MACACO.] 
ring-thrush,  s.    [RING-OUSEL.] 
*  ring-time,  ».    Time  for  marrying. 

14  In  the  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  rinn-time." 
Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It.  v.  8. 

ring-tumbler,  . 

Locksmith. :  An  annular-shaped  tumbler  in 
•  lock. 

ring-Vortex,  *.  A  number  of  smaller 
Circles  placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  larger  one. 

ring-wall,  .-•. 

ifetall. :  The  inner  lining  of  a  furnace. 

"  They  use  a  sort  of  half-muffle,  called  a  ring-mil, 
consisting  of  a  lining  reaching  about  half  way  np  the 
kiln,  which  protects  the  ware  from  the  first  violence 
of  the  flame.  —Cattell'i  Tech.  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  206. 

ring  (2),  s.   [Rmo,  (-2),  v.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  sound  of  a  bell  or  other  sonorous 
body,  particularly  the  sound  of  metals. 

"  In  vain,  with  cymbal*'  ring, 
They  call  the  grisly  king." 

mi'on  :  The  Nativity. 

2.  A  chime  or  set  of  bells  harmonically 
toned. 

"  tie  meant  to  hang  as  great  and  tunable  a  ring  of 
bells  as  any  In  the  world.  —Fuller. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  loud  sound  ;  the  sound  of  numerous 
roices  ;  a  sound  continued,  repeated,  or  re- 
verberated. 

2.  Particular  character  when  uttered  :  hence, 
characteristic,  sound. 

"  A  kind  of  youthful  vigour,  a  manly  ring  about  hi* 
utterances."— Dally  Chronicle.  Oct.  1,  1885. 

ring  (1),  v.t.ki.     [RING  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  To  encircle ;   to  surround  with,  or  as 
with  a  ring.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  4.) 

2.  To  tit  with  a  ring,  as  the  finger,  or  the 
snout  of  swine. 

"  King  these  finger*  with  thy  household  worms." 
.sft.i*e*p.  .•  King  John,  iii.  1 

1 3.  To  wed  by  a  marriage  ring. 

"  I  was  »»rn  of  a  true  mail  and  a  ring'd  wife."— 
Tennyton  :  Queen  Mary,  i.  L 
IL  Technically: 

1.  ll'trt. :  To  cut  out  a  ring  of  bark  from, 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  sap. 

2.  Manege :  To  exercise,  as  a  horse,  by  cans- 
ins  to  run  round  in  a  ring  while  being  held  by 
a  long  rein  ;  to  lunge. 


*  B.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  circle  ;  to  circle, 
to  cluster.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  vi.    Introd.) 

H  To  ring  a  quoit :  To  pitch  it  so  that  it 
shall  encircle  the  pin. 


ring  (2),  *  ryng,  (pa.  t.  rang,  *  rang,  j>a.  par. 
rung),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  hringan  =  to  clash,  to 
ring  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ringen  ;  Icel.  hringja  ; 
Dan.  ringe ;  Sw.  ringa  =  to  ring ;  Ic«l.  nrang 
=  a  din  ;  Lat.  clangor.] 

A.  Triinsitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  sonorous  metallic 
body,  by  striking,  or  causing  to  be  struck  by 
some  body. 

2.  To  produce  by  ringing,  as  a  sound  or  peaL 

3.  To  attend  on,  celebrate,  proclaim,  or 
usher  in  by  ringing. 

"  No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  funeral." 

Shaketfj.  :  Titut  Andronu:ut,  T.  S. 

*  4.  To  cause  to  sound  loudly. 

"  King  a  hunter's  penl." 

Sltaketp.  :  Titut  A  ndronicut,  11.  t. 

5.  To  utter  sonorously ;  to  repeat  loudly, 
often,  or  earnestly  ;  to  proclaim,  to  celebrate  : 
as,  To  ring  one's  praises. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous 
body,    particularly    a    metallic    body    when 
struck. 

"  On  the  beech's  pride,  and  the  oak  s  brown  side. 
Lord  Richard's  ait  is  ringing.' 

Scott :  Laag  of  the  Lake,  iv.  is. 

2.  To  practise  the  art  of  making  music  with 
bells  tuned  harmonically. 

"  Stgns  for  communication  may  be  contrived  at 
pleasure:  fuur  bells  aduut  twenty-four  change*  in 
ringing." — Holder. 

3.  To  have  a  sensation  of  sound  continued  ; 
to  continue  sounding  ;  to  tingle  :  as,  My  ears 
ring  with  the  noise. 

4.  To  sound,  to  resound. 

"  Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring." 

it  ordnxrrth :  Feiut  of  Brougham  Cuttle. 

5.  To  lie  tilled,  as  with  report,  fame,  or 
talk  :  as,  The  world  rings  with  his  praises. 

6.  To  be  famous  or  celebrated  ;  to  resound. 

"  Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  thrungh  Euro,w  r:  ijt." 
JtMon:  sonnet  la. 

U  1.  To  ring  changes  upon  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  produce  alternated  or  varied 
peals  on. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  use  variously,  or  in  various 
senses. 

"  The  whole  seems  to  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
the  ringing  of  c*an?«  u/jon  the  word  necensitj."— 
Waterland  :  Work*,  iv.  «9. 

2.  To  ring  down :  To  conclude  ;  to  end  at 
once  :  from  the  theatrical  custom  of  ringing  a 
bell  to  give  notice  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

3.  To  ring  the  bells  backward  :  To  sound  the 
chimes  in  the  reverse  order.    (It  was  done  as 
a  signal  of  alarm,  danger,  or  fire.) 

4.  To  ring  the  changes  :  [CHANGE,  s.  in- 
ringed,  a.     [Eng.  ring  (1),  s. ;  -ed.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Surrounded  with,  or  as  with  a  ring  or 
rings ;  encircled. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  as  with  rings. 

"  The  surface  of  the  water  was  ringed  all  «)Ter."— 
field,  Oct.  17,  18%. 

IL  Bot. :  Annulated  (q.v.). 

*  ringed-animals,  i.  pi. 
Zool. :  The  Annulosa  (q.v.). 
ringed-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Boarmia 
cinctaria. 

ringed-plover, *.    [RING-DOTTEREL,  ] 
ringed-seal,  s. 

ZooL  :  Phoca  hispida  (orfcetida),  the  genus 
Pagomys  of  Gray.  (Jailed  also  Kretid  seal, 
and  Fjord  Seal. 

ringed-snake,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  common  Enplish  snake,  Tropi- 
donotus  natrix  (formerly  Matrix  torquuta). 

ringed- worms,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :  The  Annelida  (q.v.). 

rlng'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  ringens,  pr.  par.  of  ringor 
=  to  gape.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gaping  ;  open  wide. 

"  A  monstrous  crocodile,  with  ringent  llp»  of 
leather."— niacknwrt:  Clara  Vaugkan,  ch.  Ixxxi. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  an  irregular  monopetalous  corolla) : 
Properly,  having  the  two  lips  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wide  regular  orifice  gaping, 
as  in  Lamium.     It  is  distinguished  from  Per- 
sonate or  Masked  in  which  the  two  lips  are 
pressed  together. 

(2)  More  loosely,  the  same  as  PERSONATE. 


ring'-er,  s.     [Eng.  ring  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One   who   rings,  especially 
one  who  rings  chimes  on  bells. 

"  A  bell  without  a  ringer." 

Beaumont :  A  SomttL 

2.  JVfiiitnjr :  A  crow-bar. 

3.  Sporting  ilang  : 

1.  A  fraudulent  contestant  in  a  race  or  game, 
usually  one  entered  under  an  assumed  name. 

2.  A  quoit  pitched  so  as  to  encircle  the  peg. 

ring' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [Riuo  (2),  v.] 

A.  As.  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asadj. :  Having  or  giving  out  the  sound 
of  a  bell ;  resonant,  sonorous,  resounding  :  as, 
a  ringing  voice,  a  ringing  cheer. 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  sound,  as  a  sonorous 
metallic  body;  the  actor  art  of  making  music 
with  bells. 

"The  ringing  of  a  medal  ...  Is  a  very  common 
experiment.  —Additon :  On  Medttlt.  dial  iil. 

2.  A  ringing  sound ;  the  sound  as  of  bells 
ringing  :  as,  a  ringing  in  the  ear. 

ring^-Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  ringing;  -ly.]  It 
a  ringing,  sonorous,  or  resounding  manner ; 
with  a  ring. 

"  Glove  on  ground  that  answers  ringingly 
The  challenge  of  tlie  false  knight/ 

Urownina:  King  t  Book,  x.  1.157. 

*rin'-gle,  v.t.  [Eng.  ring  (1),  v.  ;  suff.  -U.} 
To  ring,  as  hogs. 

"  Spare  not  to  ringle  both  great  and  the  rest." 
Tatter  t  HuttMndrlc,  p.  «. 

*  ring' -lead,  v.t:  [Formed  from  ringleader 
(q.\ .). J  To  act  as  ringleader  to. 

ring  lead  er,  *.  [Eng.  ring  (l),  s.,  and 
leader.] 

*  L  One  who  leads  a  ring,  as  of  dancers,  4c. 

"  It  may  be  reasonable  to  allow  St.  Peter  a  primacy 
of  order,  such  a  mie  as  the  ringleader  bath  in  a  dance. 
— Barrow :  Pope't  Supremacy.  viL  70. 

2.  The  leader  of  a  faction,  or  any  association 
of  men  engaged  in  any  illegal  enterprise,  a* 
rioters,  mutineers,  or  the  like. 

Xing' -let,  a.  [Eng.  rinj  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  little  ring. 

"  Who  first  Ulysses'  wonderoas  bow  shall  bead. 
And  through  twelve  ringlett  the  fleet  arrow  •end." 
/'a/*  :  Uumer :  Odyuey  xxi.  7*. 

*  2.  A  little  circle  ;  a  fairy  ring. 

"  When  fairies  iu  their  ringlett  then 
Do  d.mce  their  ui_atl>  rounds.' 

Uraftoit     V""<  of  CynOiiu. 

3.  A  curl,  particularly  of  hair. 

"  Such  wavy  ringlett  o'er  his  shoulders  flow." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyttei,  iv.  Ml 

IL  Entom. :  Hipparchia  hyperanthus,  a 
British  satyr,  with  s  xity-brown  wings,  having 
black  spots  with  white  centres.  Ijirva  feeds 
on  various  grasses.  The  p<-i  feet  insect  appears 
in  July.  The  Marsh-ringlet  is  Cmwnymjiha 
darus,  Rothlieb's  Marsh-ringlet  is  the  variety 
rs/hliebii,  and  the  Small  Ringlet,  Erebia 
epiphron ;  all  three  are  British  rivulet  moths. 

ring' -let-fid,  a.  [Eng.  ringlet;  -ed.]  Adorned 
with  ringlets  ;  wearing  ringlets ;  worn  in  ring- 
lets. 

nng'-worm,  «.    [Eng.  ring  (1),  s.,  and  worm.] 

1.  Palhol.  :  Tinea  tonsurans,  an  aflection  of 
the  hair, scalp,  or  chin,  usually  circular,  caused 
by  a  white  parasitic  fungus,  Aciiorion  Itbertii 
(Trichopliyton  toiuuraiis).      Ringworm  of  the 
beard  is  known  as  Tinea  sycosis,  mid  of  the 
b»dy  as  circin>ttus.    The  removal  of  the  hair, 
and  the  application  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
glycerine  or  iodine  are  among  the  most  efleclive 
remedies.    [HONEVCOMB-RINOWORM,  PLICA.] 

2.  Zool. :  The  genus  lulus.    (i'uxiijwo*.) 
ringworm  shrub,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassia  alata. 

rink,  *.  [A  variation  of  ring  (1),  s. ;  cf.  pri*- 
ring.] 

1.  That  portion  of  a  sheet  of  ice,  generally 
from  thirty  to  forty  yards  in  length,  and  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  breadth,  on  which  the  game  ot 
curling  is  pluyed. 

"  Up  th«  rt»it  like  Jehu  ro»r." 

Burnt :  Tarn  S-tnuorit  Xleffy. 

2.  A  sheet  ol  artificially  prepared  ice  for 
sk.iting  on  ;  a  smooth  floor  of  asphalt  or  other 
material,  on  which  to  skate  with  roller-skates. 

rink,  v.i.  [RlNK,  i.]  To  skate  on  a  rink,  espe- 
•  cially  on  one  of  asphalt,  with  roller-skates. 


,  bo^;  p6ut,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph i  -  t. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     tlon,  -sion  -  shiin ;  -(ion,   sion  =  zhbn.   -oioos,  -Uous,  -sious  =  snus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  deL 


rinker— ripe 


rink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rink,  v. ;  -cr.]  One  who 
skates  on  a  nuk. 

rink'-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  Rink ;  Buff.  -Ue(Afi»t.).] 
Min. :  A  monocliiiic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystals  with  variousotliersat  Kangerdluarsuk, 
West  Greenland.  Hardness,  5 ;  sp.  gr.  8'46  ; 
colour,  yellowish-brown  ;  transparent  in  thin 
splinters  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  greasy  on  fracture 
surfaces.  The  mean  of  five  analyses  gave  : 
fluoi  ine,  5-82 ;  silica,  29'08 ;  titanic  acid,  18-86  ; 
protoxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  didyiniuin, 
21-25;  yttria,  0'92 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  0'44  ; 
lime,  23-26;  soda,  8-98=103-11.  Lorenzen 

•uggests  the  formula  2R  R  O3  +  NaFl  in  which 
B  =  Ce,  La,  Di,  Y,  Fe,  Ca,  and  R  =  Si.Tt 

rinse,  *  reinse,  *  rence,  *  renso,  '  rynsc, 
v.t.  [O.  Fr.  rinser,  reiiuer  (Fr.  rincer),  from 
Ii-el.  hreitisa  =  to  make  clean,  to  cleanse, 
from  hreina  =  clean,  pure  ;  cf.  Dan.  rense  —  to 
purify,  from  reen  =  clean  ;  Sw.  renaa,  from  ren 
=  clean  ;  Ger.  rein  ;  Goth,  hmins  —  pure, 
clean.]  To  wash  lightly  ;  to  cleanse  with  a 
second  application  of  clean  water  after  wash- 
ing ;  es|>ecially  to  cleanse  the  inner  surface  of 
by  the  introduction  of  water  or  other  liquid. 
(S.iM  of  hollow  vessels.) 

"  The  neighbouring  milkmaids  occasionally  Tinted 
out  their  cans  at  the  very  spot. "— field.  Dec.  6,  18S4. 

rinse,  «.    [RINSE,  v.]    The  act  of  rinsing. 

rins'-er,  s.  I  Eng.  rim(e),  »".  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  rinses. 

tin' -there-out,  s.  &  a.  [Scotch  rin  =  run ; 
Eng.  there,  and  out.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  runs  out  of  doors ;  a 
gadabout ;  a  vagabond. 

"  The  ne'er  be  in  me,  sir,  if  I  think  yon're  safe  amang 
thae  Highland  rinlliereoutt."—  ncott  :  Waverley,  ch- 
Iviii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Wandering  without  a  home ; 
vagrant,  vagabond. 

ri-6-lite,  t.    [After  Del  Rio,  and  Gr.  AtA* 
(litlios)  —  a  stone.  J 
Min. :  The  same  as  OSOFRITE  (q.v.). 

ri'-o-nite,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prpb.  after 
Del  Rio  ;  n  connect.,  and  surf.  -He  (A/iu.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining 13  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  for  which 
metal  it  is  worked  at  Cremenz,  Einhschtlial, 
Wallis,  Switzerland. 

ri'-6t,  *  ri-ote,  s.     [O.  Fr.  riote,  a  word  of 
doulitful  origin  ;  rioter  =  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance, to  chide  ;  Prov.  riota  =  dispute,  strife ; 
Ital.  riotta  =  quarrel,  dispute,  riot.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Wanton  and  unrestrained  conduct;  up- 
roar, tumult. 

2.  Revelling;  wild,  extravagant,  and  loose 
feasting  or  festivity  ;  excess,  revelry.    . 

"  But,  in  my  absence,  riot  nils  the  place.* 

Pnpe :  Homer ;  Odyurg  XT.  US. 

,     IL  Law  :  A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  or  more   persons  unlawfully 
assembling  together  of  their  own  authority  in 
order  to  assist  each  other  against  any  one  who 
•hall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  a  private 
purpose,  anil  afterwards  executing  the  same 
In   a   violent  and    turbulent  manner  to  the 
terror  of  the  people,  whether  the  act  intended 
were  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful. 
;       "  A  rl',t  is  where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  un- 
lawful act  ot  violence,  either  with  or  without  a  com- 
mon c.iuse  or  quarrel ;  a>  ti  they  bent  a  man.  or  hunt 
and  kill  gam?   in  another's  p.trk,  chase,   warren,  or 
lilwrty  ;  or  do  any  other  unlawful  act  with  force  and 
violence  ;  or  even  du  a  lawful  act.  a*   removing   a 
nuisance  in  a  violent   and    tumultuous  uiauuer." — 
Kim*  tone:  Comment.,  bk.  1*.,  ch.  1. 

1  To  run  riot : 

1.  To  act  or  move  wildly  without  control  or 


2.  To  grow  luxuriantly,  or  in  rank  abundance. 

"  Ov.  rhcad  the  wandering  ivy  ;  jd  vine, 
Tiiis  way  aud  tur.t,  in  many  a  large  festoon, 


I  riot." 


Tennyton :  (Xnont,  H. 


^  Among  the  memorable  riota  which  have 
occurred  in  ihe  UmU  1  Males  were  tlie  JD.iCtor'e 
Ki  >tat  New  York  (17se);  (he  Native  American 
Riots  at  Philadelphia,  aj.am>t  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics (1<*44) ;  t.ie  Astur  J'lme  Ri»t,  against  the 
English  a.tor  Maciead.v  (184<J);  tlie  Drafl 
Riots  in  New  York  (Isei)  ;  and  the  Anarchist 
Riot  in  Chicago  (1«*1).  In  nd..ition  there  havp 
been  numerous  riots  arising  from  strikes  of 


worlcingmen,  of  which  the  most  destructive 
weie  tho»e  at  Pittsburgh  during  the  railroad 
strike  of  1877,  and  at  Chicago,  in  1894. 

Riot  Act,  t.  Each  state  of  the  American 
Union  ban  what  Is  known  as  a  Riot  Act, 
which  requires  that  a  proclamation  shall  be 
read  to  any  riotous  assembly,  requiring  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  disperse,  and  cease 
from  unlawful  acts. 

n'-6t,  *i.  &  t.    [Fr.  rioter,  from  riote  =  riot 

(q-v.)-] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  raise  a  riot,  tumult,  or  sedition ;  to 
act  riotously. 

2.  To  revel;   to  go  to  excess  In  feasting, 
drinking,  or  other  dissipation  ;   to  act  iu  a 
wanton  and  unrestrained  manner. 

"  The  soldiers  sang  and  rioted  on  the  moor  .amidst 
the  corpses."— Jfocuulay  :  But.  £ny,,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  be  highly  excited. 

"  No  pulse  that  rioti,  and  no  blood  that  glows. - 
fo/x  :  Xloita  to  AMard.  252. 

t  B.  Tram. :  To  puss  or  spend  in  rioting  ; 
to  destroy  or  put  an  end  to  by  riotous  living. 
(Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  391.) 

ri'-^t-cr,  *  ri-ot-our,  *  ry-ot-tour,  *. 

[Eng.  riot ;  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  riots  ;   one  who 
revels  or  goes  to  excess  iu  feasting  or  riotous 
living. 

"  These  riotouri  three,  of  which  I  tell  .  .  . 
Were  set  tout  in  a  tavern*  for  to  clrinke." 

Ckatuxr:  C.  T..  12.52S. 

2.  Lav:  One  who  is  guilty  of  assembling 
with   others  to  do  an  act  in  an  unruly  and 
turbulent  manner,  and  who  refuses  to  reure 
ou  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  magistrate. 

"  The  sam«  day  (June  «,  1780)  attempt  were  made 
by  the  rinterf  ou  the  Bank  and  ray-office."— Beltham: 
But.  Great  Britain,  vol.  vii. 

ri  dt  ing,  «.    [Rtor,  «.]   Riotous,  dissipated, 
or  loose  conduct  or  living ;  dissipation. 


*  ri'-dt-ise,  *  ri'-6t-Ize,  «.    [Eng.  riot,  s. ; 
•ite.]    Rioting,  riotou*  conduct,  riotry. 

"  The  image  of  superfluous  riotitt." 

1per,ter  :  f.  Q.,  III.  L  H 

ri  6t-ous,  *  ry-ot-touse,  a.  [O.  Fr.  rioteux, 
from  rioU  =  riot  (q.v.)  ;  ItaL  riottoso.] 

1.  Indulging  in  riot  or  revelry ;  accom- 
panied or  characterized  by  rioting  or  wanton 
conduct;  wanton,  licentious,  dissipated. 


2,  Tumultuous ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  not  or  tumultuous  and  unlawful  assembly  ; 
seditious  :  as,  a  riotous  assembly. 

3.  Acting  riotously  ;  tumultuous,  turbulent, 
seditious. 

"  Blew  a  riotoia  gentleman.* 

Shakci/,. :  Kichard  111.,  U.  L 

riotous  assembling,  »• 

Law:  The  unlawful  assembly  of  a  number 
of  persons  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
If  such  persons  do  not  disperse  after  proclam- 
ation by  the  sheriff,  or  other  law  officer,  they 
are  accounted  guilty  of  felony.  A  riotous 
assembling  differs  from  a  riot  only  in  the 
number  of  persons  assembled  together. 

rl'-Ot-OUS-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  riotout ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  riotous,  wanton,  licentious,  or  dis- 
sipated manner. 

"  He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  his  guodi  rial- 
oiult/."—£crtui.  xiv.  4. 

2.  In  a  riotous  or  tumultuous  manner;  in 
manner  of  a  riotous  assembling  ;    tumultu- 
ously,  seditiously. 

ri -4t-ofis-n6ss,  •  ri-ot-ous-nesse,  *. 

[Eng.  riotous;  -nett.]    The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  riotous. 


f,   *  rl-Ot-«r-ie,  «.     [Eng.  riot; 
•ry.]    Riot,  riotous  conduct,  rioting. 


10  ncnu.cn,  10  nppie  nax  ;   rejia  up 
O]> ;  repa  =  a  scratch  ;   Dan.  opripjx 


up  ;  I  eel.  r(fa  =  to  rive,  to  Uar  ;  rija  itjitr  = 
to  rip  up.     Thus  the  word  is  no  more  Uian  a 
variant  of  rive  (q.v.).    (Skeat.).] 
L  Literally: 

*  L  To  search  out,  to  examine  thoroughly. 

"  Kypande  the  reynes  and  hert." 

O.  Knf.  AUU.  Poenu;  C'leannea.  590. 

2.  To  sepaiate  by  tearing  or  cutliii";  the 
parts;  to  tear  or  cut  open  or  off;  to  retiU,  to 
split 

"  Sail 

3.  To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

"  MKc.luff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  n/V*."  Snakrtf,.  :  j/ot-At-rA.  v.  7. 

4.  To  undo  the  seams  of  by  cutting  the 
stitches  without  slitting  the  fabric. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  To  o|*n  for  examination  or  dis- 
closure; to  search  to  the  bottom,  to  bnii^  to 
light,  to  rake  up.    (Followed  by  up.) 

"  1  dou  t  like  ripping  u/i  old  stories." 

Byron  :  vittun  uf  Ju.tifinrrit,  Ixx. 

rip-saw,  s.    A  ripping-saw  (q.v.). 

*  rip  (2),    *  rippe,  v.t.    [A.8.   ryjun  ;    Goth. 
raupjan;  O.  H.  Ger.  roufan.]    To  rob,  to  pil- 
lage. 

"  To  rippen  hem  aud  rtefen."  Ormulum,  10.211 

rip  (3),  v.i.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  rap  (q.v.).] 
To  swear  profanely. 

rip  (1),  *  ripp  (1),  s.   [Rip  (IX  v.]  A  rent  mada 
by  ripping  ;  a  tear,  a  rent. 

"  The  curlew  being  quite  dead,  with  a  great  rif 
down  its  back.  '—  FiM.  Oct.  X,  1885. 

rip  (2),  «.    [Icel.  hrip.]     A  wicker  basket  to 
carry  fish  in. 

"  Yet  you  must  have  a  little  rip  Imlde 
Of  willow  t»i*»  tlie  nue.-t  yuu  oui  »ish." 

Latetun  .   SfCretM  of  .4  mjlinj. 

*  rip  (3),   ripp  (2),  «.     fA-S.  rip,   ry,,,   from 
ri/<in,  rypan  =  to  reap  (q.v.).]    A  handlul  ol 
uuthreshed  corn.     (Scukli.) 

"  Hae,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie." 

Burnt:  To  the  Auld  Haie  JJ  tyyU. 

rip  (4),  I.     [Cf.   Dut.  rap  =•  scab  ;  Dau.  rip*. 
raps  =  riffrutf.] 

1.  A  term  of  contempt  ;  a  base,  low,  mean, 
or  worthless  person  ;  a  contemptible  creature. 

2.  An  animal  of  no  value,  as  a  worii-uut 
horse  ;  anything  of  no  value. 

"  Lilliputian  peers 
With  wasted  carcases  their  ri,,s  bestride.* 


ri-p&T'-l-an,  a.  &  *.     [Lat  rij>a=  a  bank.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  bunks  of  a 
river. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Oue  who  dwells  on  the  banks 
of  a  river." 

"  Annoyances  to  riparian!  and   danger   to   small 
craft  on  the  river."—  Field,  J  uly  24,  Ibtxi. 

riparian-nations,  s.  pi.  Nations  own- 
ing opposite  banks,  or  different  jKiits  of  the 
banks  of  the  same  river.  (11  harton.) 

riparian-proprietors,  s.  pi.  Proprie- 
tors owning  lands  bounded  by  a  river  or  water- 
course. 

ri-par'-I-OUS,  o.     [Lat.  ripariiw  =  that  fre- 
quents the  banks  of  rivers.  j 
Hot.  :  Growing  by  water. 

ripe,  •  rype,  a.  [A.S.  ripe,  prop.  =  fit  for 
reaping,  from  ri/xm  —  to  reap  ;  copn.  with 
Dut  ryp  =  ripe;  rijpen  =  tt>  ripen  ;  Ger.  r«(f 
(O.  H.  Ger.  rt/')  =  ripe,  rtifen  =  to  ripen.] 

1.  Ready  for  reaping  or  gathering;  matured 
stiiliciently  for  use  ;  mature;  come  to  |ieifec- 
tiou  in  growth.    (Said  of  things  growu  and 
used  for  food.) 

"  Preye  ye  Lord  of  the  ripe  corn  that  he  sende  werk 
men  Into  bis  ripe  corn."—  Wycl\ffe  :  Jlailhrie  is. 

2.  Advanced   or  brought  to  the   state    of 
being  tit  for  use  ;   matured  :  as  ripe  cheese, 
ripe  wine. 

3.  Resembling    ripe    fruit    In    ruddiness. 
plumpness,  or  the  like. 

"  Those  happiest  smiles, 
That  played  on  her  ripe  11  s." 

Shaketp,  :  Lear,  IT.  A> 

4.  Mature. 

"  The  noble  dame  .  .  . 

Cheered  the  young  knight*,  and  council  sag* 
Held  with  the  cliie.'s  ufrip-r  age." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  tlie  Lnit  Minstrel,  111.  TL 

*  5.  Folly  developed;  maturated,  suppu- 
rated ;  an,  a.ri^/e  abscess. 

6.  Ci>ni|ilcte,  u'niahed,  consummate:  as,  a 
ripe  scholar. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wpU,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qn  =  kw» 


ripe— rise 


7.  Ready  for  action  or  effect ;  mature. 

"  The  question  bad  lung  been  ripe  tor  settlement." 
—Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  14,  1884. 

*  8.   Fully  qualified  by  gradual    progress 
and  iiii|novemeiit. 


•  ripo,  s.    [Lat.  ripa.]    A  bank. 

"The  right  ri/x  of  the  river  that  then  oouieth 
downe."—  teland  :  Itinerary,  iv.  110. 

•  ripe  (l).  rype  (l),  v.i.  &  t.    [RIPE,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  become  ripe  ;  to  mature, 
to  ripen. 

••  And  BO,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe." 

Slutketp.  :  At  lou  Like  It,  U.  7. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  ri]>e  ;  to  ripen. 

"  No  sun  to  ripe  the  bloom." 

&*/<*«/<.  .-  King  John,  11. 

•ripe  (2),  *rype  (2X  v.t.    [A.S.  rypan.]    To 
rob,  to  pillage. 

ripe  (3),  *rype  (3),  v.t.   [RIP  (i),  ».]   To 

ransack,  to  search. 

"  But  we  must  ripe  Ms  pouches  a  bit.  and  see  if  the 
tale  be  true  or  no."—  Scott  :  Ouy  ilannering.  (Iiitrixl.) 

lipe'-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  ripe,  a  ;  -ly.]    In  a  ripe 
manner  ;  maturely  ;  at  the  fit  time. 

"  It  fits  us,  therefore,  ripely." 

Sbiluxp.  .-  Cfmbeline,  ill.  5. 

rip'-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.8.  ripian.]    [RIPE,  a.) 

A.  Iiitrunsitice: 

L  Lit.  :  To  become  or  grow  ripe  ;  to  be 
matured,  as  grain  or  fruit 

"  Apples  and  grapes  gathered  before  they  be  rip*. 
and  Uid  uu  hea,w  together,  will  ripen  well  eiiouirh 
afterward*."—  B,j/le:  itoi-la.  iii.  IX. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  become  ripe  or  mature  ;  to 
approach  or  come  to  perfection  or  maturity  : 
as,  A  scheme  ripens  for  execution. 

B.  Transitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  inake  ripe,  as  grain  or  fruit  ;  to 
mature.    (Pope  :  Sappho  to  Phuon,  9.) 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  bring  to  perfection. 

"  When  to  ri/>ened  tn.tnh'Kxl  he  shall  prow, 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  forego." 

Drydfn  :  Virgil  ;  feat.  iv.  4S. 

•  2.  To  mature,  to  fit,  to  prepare. 

"  Further  riprned  In  the  knowledge  of  God's  word." 
—Fox  :  Actet,  p.  9S1. 

ripe  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  ripe,  a.  ;  -ness.) 

L  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ripe, 
or  come  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  lits 
for  use  ;  maturity. 

"  They  .  .  .  never  come  to  their  maturitie  and  ripe- 
nette.'-P.  BoUnnd:  PUnle,  bk.  liL,  ch.  Iv. 

U.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  Pull  growth. 

"  Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  riptn**t  give." 

Dunham:  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowltf. 

2.  Perfection,  maturity,  completeness. 

"  A  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripenr**." 

Suiltetp.  :  Henry  rill.,  T.  1 

3.  Complete  maturation  or  suppuration,  as 
of  an  ulcer  or  the  like. 

*4.  Fitness,  qualification. 

'•  Hen  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither: 
Jlipenett  is  all."  Nhitketp.  :  Le«r,  v.  2. 

ri-pId'-6°-lIte,  s.      [Or.  puri?  (rhivis),  genit 
piirt'oos  (rhijiidos)  =  a  fan,  and  Aitfos  (lithos)  —  a 
Stone  ;  Ger.  ripidulith,.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  CUNOCHLOEE  and  PRO- 

CBLOIUT 


ripldolitc  slate.  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  chlorite  slate  or  schist 
in  which  ripidolite  (q.v.)  forms  the  chloritic 
constituent. 

rlp-I-e'-nlst,  s.    [Eng.  ripien(o);  -ist.} 

Music  :  A  performer  who  only  assists  in  the 
ripieno  parts. 

rip-I-e-nd,a,    [ItaL  =  full.] 
Music: 

1.  An  additional  or  fllling-up  part.    Any 
part  which  is  only  occasionally  required  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  force  of  t.  tutti 
is  said  to  be  ripieno. 

2.  A  mixture  stop  on  Italian  organs  :  as, 
ripieno  di  due,  tre,  quatlro,  cinque,  Ac.,  a 
mixture  stop  of  two,  three,  four,  U  ve  ranks,  ic. 

•  rip'-i-er,  *  rip'-per  (1),  *.    [Eng.  rip  (2), 
s.  ;  -er.] 


Old  Law  :  One  who  brought  fish  to  market 
in  inlaud  towns. 

"  I  can  send  you  a  speedier  advertisement  of  her 
coiiBbtncy  by  the  next  ripier,  that  rides  that  way 
with  uiackareL"— Chapman:  Widoa'i  Teart. 

*  ri-pdste',  s.     [Fr.,  from  Ital.  riposta.] 

Fencing:  The  thrust  or  blow  witli  which 
one  follows  up  a  successful  parry ;  heuce,  a 
smart  reply  or  repartee. 

*  rip'-per  (1),  *.    [RIPIEE.] 
rip'-per  (2),  s.    [Eng.  rip  (ix  v.  ;  -«r.J 

1.  Literally: 

•  1.  One  who  rips,  tears,  or  rends. 

2.  A  tool  for  edging  slates  for  roofing. 

3.  A  ripping-tool  (q.v.). 

IL  Fig.  :  A  first-class  person  or  thing ; 
specif.,  of  a  well -delivered  ball  in  cricket 
(Slang.) 

"  He  wonld  howl  such  a  ripper  that  old  Mr.  Tamp- 
lyn  .  .  .  gave  him  a  trial  fur  the  county. "—  Lonwn 
Society,  Oct.,  18M,  p.  Bo. 

rip  -ping,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Rip  (1),  «•! 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj  ~rtive  : 

1.  Lit. :  Cutting,  tearing,  rending. 

2.  Fig. :  First-class,  capital.    (Slang.) 

"  Another  ripping  gallop."— Field.  Feb.  27.  1M«. 

ripping-bed,  *.    A  stone-saw  (q.v. X 
ripping-chisel,  t. 

Wood-vwrk, :  A  crooked  chisel  for  cleaning 
out  mortises. 

ripping-Iron, «. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  hook  for  tearing  old  oakum  oat  of  the 
seams. 

2.  An  iron  instrument  used  by  shipwrights 
to  rip  the  sheathing  boards  and  copper  from 
off  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

ripping-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  wood 
lengthwise  of  the  grain. 

ripping-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for  fol- 
lowing a  scam  and  cutting  blitches  without 
slitting  the  fabric. 

rlp'-ple  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [A  non-nasalised  form  of 
rimple  or  rimpil,  from  A.S.  hrympille  =  a 
wrinkle  (cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  rimpel  =  a 
wrinkle,  rimpete»  =  to  wrinkle),  from  hrimpan 
=  to  wrinkle  ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  hrimfan, 
M.  H.  Ger  rimpfen ;  Ger.  rumpfen  =  to 
wrinkle.]  [RIMPLE,  RUMPLE.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  assume  a  wrinkled  or  ruffled  surface, 
as  water  when  running  over  a  rough  bottom ; 
to  run  in  small  waves  or  undulations. 

"  Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles." 

Lonyfellou :  Hiamitha.  xxlL 

2.  To  make  a  sound  its  of  water  running 
gently  over  a  rough  bottom. 

"  No  motion  hut  the  water's  sound 
Rippling  against  the  vessel's  side.* 

Moore :  Fire-  WorMpivn. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  fret  or  dimple,  as  the 
surface  of  water  ;  to  cover  with  small  wa  "es 
or  undulations  ;  to  curl. 

rlp'-ple  (2),  *  rlp-el-en,  v.t.  [RIPPLE (2), ».] 
To  clear  or  remove  the  seeds  or  capsules  from, 
especially  from  the  stalks  of  flax. 

rip'-ple  (3),  v.t.  [A  dimin.  of  rip  (1)  (q.v.).] 
To  scratch  slightly. 

"Having  slightly  rippled  hii  ann."-J».  Holland: 
Ammianut,  p.  264. 

rip'-ple  (1),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Weakness 
or  pains  in  the  loins  or  back.  (Scotch.) 

rip-pie  (2),  •  re-pylle,  *.  [Fng.  rip  (l),  v. ; 
suff.  -It ;  cf.  Sw.  repa  =  to  tipple  flax  ;  Dnt. 
repel  =  a  ripple,  rtpen  =  to  lieat  flax  ;  re/tlen 
=  to  ripple  flax  ;  I/ow.  Ger.  rrpe ;  Gcr.  ri/el  = 
a  ripple,  rifeln  =  to  ripple  flax.] 

1.  An  instrument,  with  teeth  like  a  comb, 
through  which  flax  is  drawn  to  remove  the 
capsules  nnd  seeds,  when  the  lint  of  the  plant 
is  to  be  used. 

2.  An  instrument  for  removing  the  seeds 
from  broom-grass.    (Amer.) 

rlp'-ple  (3),  s.    [RIPPLE  0),  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  fn-tting  or  ruffling  of  the  snr- 
face  of  water  ;  little  curling  waves. 

-To  sink  down  t»  the  bed  of  the  river  without 
making  so  mneli  a*  a  ripiJe  on  Its  glassy  surface."— 
iKuly  TV/. v>  :'c*.  July  10.  1M&. 
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2.  Fig. :  A  sound  like  that  of  water  running 
gently  over  a  rough  bottom  :  as,  a  ripple  of 
laugtiter. 

ripple  drift,  s. 

Geol. :  An  undulated  structure  often  seen  in 
mica  schist ,  proKalil y  identical  with  the  ripple- 
mark  (q.v.)  of  certain  sandstones.  (Seeley.) 

t  ripple-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Plantugo  laneeolata.    [RIB-GRASS.] 

ripple-mark,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  (PL):  Furrows,  on  sandstone  of  all  ages, 
produced  by  the  ripple  of  the  tide  cm  what 
was  once  the  sandy  shore  of  an  ancient  s<a, 
or  water  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  or,  in  rarer 
cnses,  from  300  to  450  feet  deep.  Beach 
ripple  may  generally  be  distinguished  from 
ripples  due  to  currents  by  frequent  changes  iu 
its  direction. 

ripple-marked,  s.  Having  ripple-mark* 
(q.v.). 

*  lip'-plet,  «.  [Eng.  ripp(le) ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 
A  little  ripple. 

rip'-pling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RIPPLE  (1),  «.] 

rip'-pling-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  rippling;  -ly.]    In 
a  rippling  manner ;  with  ripples. 

*  rlp'-piy,  o.     [Eng.  ripp(le) ;   -ly.]     Having 
ripples  ;  rippling. 

"  She  steered  light 
Ilto  a  shady,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove.  Kfalt. 

rip' -rip,  *.    [A  reduplic.  of  rap  (q.v.X] 

Civ.-eny. :  A  foundation  of  loose  stones, 
thrown  together  without  order,  as  in  deep 
water  or  on  a  soft  bottom. 

rlpt,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Rip  (1),  v.] 

*  riptowell,  s.    [First  element  =  reap;  etym. 
of  second  element  doubtful.] 

Fevd,  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Kiptmeel  was  a  gratuity  or  reward  given  to  tenants, 
after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  com."— Tomlin: 
Lav  Dictionary. 

ri-sa'-lo,  s.  [Hind.]  A  troop  of  horse.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

ris'-al-dar, «.    [Hind,  rasala-dar.]    Tlie  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  horse.    (A nglo-lndian.) 

rise  (pa.  t.  *roos,  rose,  pa.  par.  riseiiX  v.i.  &  t 
[A.S.  risan(pa..  t.  rds,  pi.  risen,  pa.  par.  ritei>); 
cogn.  with  but.  rijzen;  Icel.  n*j  ;  O.  H.Ger. 
rhan ;  Goth,  reisan  (pa.  t.  rais,  pa.  i*r.  riwna) 
in  the  conip.  vr-reisan  (=  A.S.  druun,  Ei.g. 
orise).]    [RAISE.] 
A,  Intransitive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Lungitage  : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
position  ;   to  move  upwards,  to  ascend,  to 
mount  up  :  as,  Smoke  rites,  a  bird  rises  in  the 
air,  &c. 

2.  To  change  from  a  sitting,  lying,  kneeling, 
or  reclining  posture  to  an  erect  one  ;  to  become 
erect,  to  stand  np. 

"  Rite,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.  '—John  T.  I. 
8.  To  get  up  from  rest. 

"  With  that  he  basted  him  to  rite 
Auoue."  Gower :  C.  A..  Tt 

4.  Specif. :  To  ascend  from  the  grave ;  to 
come  to  life  again.    (Lutexxiv.  46.) 

5.  To  bring  a  sitting  or  session  to  an  end  ; 
to  adjourn  :  as,  The  House  rose  at  eight  o'clock. 

&  To  grow  upwards  ;  to  attain  a  height;  to 
stand  or  reach  in  height ;  to  ascend  .  as,  The 
tower  rises  to  a  height  of  100  feet. 

7.  To  have  an  upward  direction ;  to  slope 
upwards. 

M  Ash,  on  banks  or  rlting  grounds  near  rivers,  will 
thrive  exceedingly."— Mortimer:  //iu'»i»..ry. 

8.  To  reach  or  attain  a  higher  level  by  in- 
Creaa*  of  bulk  ;  to  swell  :  as,  The  tide  rises. 

9.  To  swell  or  I*  raised  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  as  dough  or  the  like. 

10.  To  have  the  appearance  or  effect  of  ris- 
ing; to  seem  to  mount  up;  to  become  more 
prominent  by  occupying  a  more  elevated  j<xsi- 
tion  ;  frequently,  to  appear  above  the  horizon, 
as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  ic. 

"  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rite  on  the  evil  and  ths 
good."—  Hark  T.  44. 

11.  To  become  apparent ;  to  come  into  sight ; 
t"  make  an  appearance  ;  to  appear:  as,  Coluur 
rues  in  the  cheeks. 

12.  To  become  audible. 

"  A  hidmus  gabble  rim  loud 
Among  the  builders.          Milton:  f.  L.,  ill.  M. 


boll,  bo"y ;  poUt,  jowl ;  eat,  9011.  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -aion  -  zliun.   -cioas.  -tions.  -sioas  =  satis,    -blc,  -die,  ic.  =  Del,  del. 
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rise— Risso 


13.  To  have  origin,  source,  or  beginning:  to 
arise,  to  originate;  to  be  produced;  to  spring. 
*  14.  To  return  by  revolution. 

"  Nor  would  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
By  turns  revolving,  rut  and  disap|*ar." 

Blackmon :  Creation,  IT. 

16.  To  in  rease  in  force  or  intensity  ;  to  1*- 
eonie  stronger  :  as,  The  wind  rises  ;  his  anger 
rose. 

16.  To  increase  in  sound  or  volume  ;  to  be- 
come louder  or  stronger  :  as,  The  noise  rose. 

17.  To  increase  in  value  ;  to  become  dearer 
or  more  valuable;  to  advance  in  price:  as, 
Corn  rises. 

18.  To  increase  in  amount ;  to  Income  larger 
or  greater  :  as,  His  excuses  rose. 

19.  To  become  brighter  or  more  cheerful : 
*s,  His  spirits  rose. 

20.  To  become  excited  or  hostile ;  to  take 
up  arms :   to  go  to  war ;  espec.  to  rebel,  to 
revolt.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"  Let  iu  ritt  up  against  Edom."— Obadiah  i.  1. 

21.  To  set  to  work  ;  to  betake  one's  self  to 
Work.     (Frequently  with  up.)   (Neliem.  ii.  18.) 

22.  To  take  up  a  higher  social  )>osition  ;  to 
advance  in   position,   rank,   dignity,    power, 
wealth,  or  the  like ;  to  be  promoted  ;  to  thrive. 

"Some  rite  by  sin.  and  some  by  virtue  (all.* 

Shaketp.  :  Jteaturffor  Meature,  U  L 

23.  To  become  more  dignified  or  forcible; 
to  increase  or  improve  in  dignity,  power,  or 
Interest.  (Said  of  style,  thought,  or  discourse.) 

"  Your  author  always  wlU  the  beat  advise. 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rim,  ritr." 

Koxommon  :  Euiy  on  I'erte. 

24.  To  come  by  chance ;   to    happen,    to 
occur  :  as,  A  thought  rose  to  his  mind. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  To  ascend  the  scale  ;  to  pass  from 
a  lower  note  to  a  higher :  as,  To  n*t  a  semi- 
tone. 

2.  Priu<. :   To  be  capable  of  being  safely 
raised  from  the  imposing  stone.     (Said  of  a 
forme  which  can  be  lifted  without  any  of  the 
type  falling  out.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  rise. 
"  An  angler  rose  a  fish,  and,  in  place  of  the  usual 
mode,  kept  on  casting  over  liiui."— Field,  Jan.  SO.  1SH& 

rife  (l),  *.    [RISE,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  rising;  ascent;  specif.,  the 
rising  of  a  fish  to  the  fly. 

"  I  certainly  had  not  expected  a  rise  to  my  first 
•  CMt."— Field,  A|.ril  4,  1S8S. 

2.  Ascent,  elevation  ;  degree  of  ascent :  as, 
the  ruse  of  a  hill. 

3.  The    distance  through  which   anything 
rises  ;   height  ascended  :  as,  The  rise  of  the 
river  was  six  feet. 

4.  Any  place  raised  or  elevated  above  the 
ordinary  level;  an  elevated  place;   a  rising 
ground. 

"  To  deck  this  rite  with  fruits  of  various  tastes.* 
Philipt :  Cider,  L  M. 

6.  Api>earance  above  the  horizon. 

"  From  the  rite  to  set"       Shaketp. :  Benry  r.,  IT.  L 

6.  Spring,   source,    origin,   beginning:   as, 
the  rise  of  a  stream. 

7.  Increase,  advance,  augmentation. 

"  The  rite  of  their  nominal  price  is  the  effect,  not  of 
any  degradation  of  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  ritt 
to  their  r»tl  price."— Smith  :  Wealth  of  fiationt,  bk.  L, 
ch.  xi. 

1 8.  Ail  vance  in  rank,  honour,  dignity,  fame, 
or  position  ;  promotion  or  improvement  in 
•ocial  position. 

"  Wrinkled  benchers  often  talked  of  him 
Approvingly,  and  prophesied  his  rue. 

Tennyson  .-  Aylmer'i  Fifld,  474. 

9.  Increase  of  sound  in  the  same  key ;  a 
•welling  of  the  voice. 

10.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice  in  the 
scale  :  as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  a  semitone. 

11.  The  height  to  which  one  can  rise;  ele- 
vation of  thought,  mind,  language,  style,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  The  elevation  of  an  arch  above 
the  springing-line. 

2.  Carp. :  The  height  of  a  step  in  a  flight  of 
stairs. 

3.  Mining  :  A  perpendicular  shaft  or  winze 
excavated  from  below  upward. 

U  (1)  Rise  of  land  :  [UPHEAYAL]. 

(2)  To  take  (or  get)  a  rise  out  of  a  pernon  :  To 
get  a  laugh  at  his  expense  ;  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  The  expression  has  reference  to 
the  rise  of  a  fish  to  a  fly.  (Slang  Diet.) 


*  rise  (2),  •  rlsse,  ».    [A.S.  &  Icel.  ftrts.]    A 
branch,  a  twig,  a  shoot,  a  sprout. 

"  Ther  he  under  rite  lith."  Layamon,  740. 

risen,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RISE,  r.) 

ris'-er,  *,    [Eng.  ris(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  rises. 
"  The  ile  £x.  when  the  pallaoe  stands 
Of  tb'  early  rucr.  with  the  ro»ie  hxiidt,* 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Oayttey  xtt 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  upright  board  of  a  step. 

2.  Mining  :  A  shaft  excavated  upward. 

3.  Found. :   An  owning  through  a  mould, 
into  which  metal  rises  as  th«  mould  tills ;  a 
head. 

*  rishe,  s.    [Rusa,  «.) 

rish  -I  (Eng.  pi.  rish'-is),  rik  -hi,  t.  [Sansc. 
=  a  sage,  a  saint.] 

1.  Hindoo  Mythology : 

(1)  PL :  Seven  ancient  sages  credited  with 
the  composition  of  the  Vedic  Hymns.     The 
rishi  of  a  mantra  (q.v.)  in  any  of  the  Ved»s  is 
the  sage  by  whom  it  was  composed  or  recited. 
In  later  times  the  whole  Brahmanical  caste 
pretended  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  seven 
Vedic  Rishis,  but  the  Veda  itself  speaks  of 
Royal  Rishis  ( Ka.jarshis),  who  were  probably 
of  the  Warrior  caste. 

(2)  Sing. :  Any  Brahmanical  sage  considered 
to  be  infallible,    (lianerjee.) 

2.  Hwloo  Astron. :  The  seventh  asterism  of 
Ursa  Major,  or  the  sage  to  whom  belongs  any 
one  of  its  seven  conspicuous  stars. 

riish'-ta,  ri'-tah,  s.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  &c. 
ritha  =  various  species  of  Sapindus.] 

Bot.,  Ac.:  (1)  Sapindus  emarginatus ;  (2) 
an  Indian  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the 
Soap-nut,  S.  detergens  ;  (3)  the  seed  of  Acacia 
concinna. 

lis-I-bir-I-ty\  «.  [Eng.  risible;  -ity.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  risible  ;  proneuess  to 
laugh. 

"  Huw  comes  lowness  of  style  and  the  familiarity  of 
words  to  be  so  much  the  propriety  of  satyr,  that  with- 
out  tiiem  a  poet  can  be  no  more  a  satyriit,  than  with- 
out risibility  he  can  be  a  man." — Dryden :  Juvenal. 
(Ded.) 

rif'-I-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  risibilis  =  laugh- 
able, from  risum,  sup.  of  rideo  =  to  laugh.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing ; 
prone  to  laugh. 

"  Ijiughing  is  our  business  ;  as  if  because  It  has  been 
made  the  definition  of  inau  that  be  is  risible."— (govern- 
ment if  the  Tongue, 

2.  Exciting  laughter ;  Janghable,  ridiculous. 

"  A  few  wild  blunders,  and  ruibie  al»urdities."— 
Jahnion  :  Preface  to  hit  Dictionary. 

3.  Belonging  or  relating  to  ihe  phenomenon 
of  laughter  :  as,  the  risible  faculty. 

ris  -l-ble-ness,  s.  [EnR.  rMW« ;  -n«:s.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  risible  ;  risibility. 

rts'-I-bljr.  odv.  [Eng.  risih(lf);  -ly.]  In  a 
risible  or  laughable  manner  ;  laughably. 

rte-I-gal -16,  «.    [Itul.]    [REALOAB.] 

ris' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [RISE,  v.} 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Ascending,  mom. ting  ;  moving  upwards. 

2.  Ad  vancing  or  increasing  in  wealth,  power, 
distinction,  or  position  :  as,  a  rising  man. 

3.  Growing  up :  advancing  towards  maturity 
or  adult  years  :  as,  the  rising  generation. 

IL  H*r.  :  A  term  applied  to  birds  when  in  a 
position,  as  if  prejiariug  to  take  flight.  [Uous- 
ANT.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
rises ;  a  mounting  up  or  amending  ;  ascent ; 
8|>ecif.,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  or  a  star 
above  the  horizon. 

2.  The  act  of  reviving  from  the  dead ;  re- 
surrection. 

3.  An    insurrection,    sedition,    revolt,    or 
mutiny;    an    assembling   in    opposition    to 
government  or  authority. 

"  To  trust  to  a  general  ririnf  of  the  population.*— 
Miicaulau  :  Hat,  Kng..  ch.  ix, 

4.  That  which  rises ;  as  a  tumour  on  the 
body. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Naitt. :  A  narrow  strake  in  a  boat,  be- 
neath the  thwarts. 

2.  Mining :  The  same  as  RISER,  II.  2. 

3.  Ship-build.  (PI.) :  Thick  planks  support- 
ing the  timbers  of  the  decks. 

rising-anvil,  s. 

Sheet-metal  Working  :  A  double  beak-iron, 
rising  arch,  s.    A  rampart  arch. 
rising-floors,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  floor-timbers  which  rise 
fore  and  aft  from  the  plane  of  the  nmUhip 
floor. 

rising-hinge,  l.  A  hinge  so  constructed 
as  to  elevate  the  foot  of  an  opening  door,  to 
avoid  the  carpet. 

rising-line,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  curved  line  on  the  drafts  of 
a  ship,  marking  the  height  of  the  floor-liinl>ers 
throughout  the  length,  and  thereby  fixing  the 
sharpness  and  flatness  of  a  vessel's  bottom. 

rising-main,  s.  The  vertical  pipe  fmm 
a  pump  in  a  well  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

rising-rod,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  rod  in  the  Cornish  steam- 
engine  which  rises  as  the  cataract  piston 
descends,  by  means  of  levers  ;  it  then  lifts 
ditches  by  which  the  sectors  are  released,  and 
the  weights  are  enabled  to  open  or  shut  the 
equilibrium  or  exhaust  valves. 

rising  square,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  square  upon  which  is  marked 
the  height  of  the  rising  line  above  the  keel. 

rising-wood,  i. 

fthipbitild. :  A  timber  worked  into  the  seat 
of  the  floor  and  into  the  keel  to  steady  the 
floor-timber. 

risk,  "risque,  s.  [Fr.  risijue,  from  Sp.  riseo 
=  a  steep  rock,  from  Lat.  reseco  —  to  cut  luick : 
re-  =  back,  and  seco  =.  to  cut ;  Ital.  ristco, 
risco,  risigo ;  Sp.  riesgo  =  risk  ;  Low  Lat 
risigus,  riscus ;  Port.  risco  =  a  rock,  risk.] 

1.  Ortl.  Lang. :  Hazard,  danger,  peril ;  chance 
of  harm  or  injury.     (Frequently  in  the  phrase, 
to  run  a  risk,  i.e.,  to  incur  a  hazard,  to  en- 
counter danger.) 

"  Money  out  at  interest  runs  a  greater  ritgue  than 
laud  does." — Locke  :  On  Lowering  the  Intrrett. 

2.  C<imm.  :  The  hazard  or  chance  of  loss,  as 
of  a  ship,  goods,  or  other  property ;  hem*, 
used  for  the  degree  of  hazard  or  danger. 

risk,?.'.     [Fr.  risquer ;  Sp.  arrwear,  arrieigar.] 

[RISK,  ».] 

1.  To  pnt  in  risk  or  hazard ;   to  put  to 
chance  ;  to  hazard. 

"  And,  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known. 
To  save  your  life  would  nobly  r>«*  his  own." 

Cowptr :  Truth,  »0. 

2.  To  venture  on  ;  to  dare  to  undertake  :  as, 
To  risk  a  battle. 

rlsk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  risk;  -er.}  One  who  risks 
or  ventures. 

"  What  courses  other  ritkm  took." 

Butler :  Budiorat,  111.  t. 

•rlsk'-*ttl,a.  [Eng.  risk:  -ful(l).]  Full  of  risk 
or  danger  ;  hazardous,  risky. 

rfsk'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  risk;  -y.]  Pull  of  risk; 
dangerous,  hazardous. 

"  Such  a  ritkji  matter  as  that"—  WiOnt  Collint :  T\§ 
Mo  nttone,  pt,  i.,  ch.  xxi. 

ri-sdr'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  risus  slaughter,  from 
rideo  =  to  laugh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter; 
causing  laughter. 

risorial  muscle,  5. 

Anat. :  The  risorius,  usually  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Platysma  myoidts  muscle  of  the 
cheek  which  produces  smiles.  Called  also 
Smiling  muscle. 

ri  sot  -to,  «.    [Ital.,  from  riso  =  rice.] 

Coofc.  :  A  dish  consisting  of  rice,  onions, 
butter,  and  broth,  served  as  a  pottage,  instead 
of  soup,  before  dinner. 

*  risse,  pret.  ofv.    [RISK,  ».] 

ris   se  ite,  *.      [After  H.   Risse;    stiff.   -iU 
(Afm.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BURATITE  (q.v.). 

Ris  SO',  s.  [A.  Risso,  an  Italian  naturalist; 
he  made  the  Mediterranean  fauna  his  life-long 


fate,  ftt,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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study,  aud  published  L'Iclahyologie  de  Nice  In 
1810,  and  L'Histoire  tiuturelU  de  f  Europe 
Meridumale  in  1827.)  (See  compound.) 

Risso's  grampus,  .-. 

Zool.  :  Grampus  griseus.  The  head  is  fuller 
And  rounder  than  that  of  a  porpoise,  and  its 
nippers  are  longer  and  narrower.  Prevailing 
tint  gray,  darker  above,  lighter  below,  the 
markings  on  sides  varying  considerably. 
Found  on  the  French  and  English  coasts  in 
summer  ;  probably  visiting  Africa  or  America 
in  winter. 

lis-Bo  a,  *.    [Risso.] 

Zool.  £  Palasont.  :  A  genus  of  Littorinidse. 
Shell  minute,  white  or  horny,  pointed,  many- 
wluirled  ;  aperture  rounded,  operculum  sub- 
spiral.  Known  species  :  recent,  about  seventy, 
world-wide  in  distribution,  but  especially  from 
the  northern  hemisphere  ;  fossil,  one  hundred, 
from  Britain  and  France,  from  the  Permian  of 
Britain  onward.  Forbes  and  Hanley  enume- 
rated forty-five  real  or  doubtful  recent  species 
as  British. 

ris-s6'-i-d88,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  risso(a)  ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ufee.j 

Zool:  A  family  of  Holostomata.  (Tate.) 
Often  merged  in  Littorinidie. 

rls-so-i'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Latrwo(a);  Lat.  fern. 
sing.  adj.  sutf.  -inn.] 

Zool.  A  Palfeont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Rfssoa. 
Aperture  channelled  in  front.  Recent  specie*, 
sixty-six  ;  fossil,  ten,  from  the  Bath  Oolite 
onward. 

rls-sole,  <     [Fr.J 

Coofc.  :  An  entree  consisting  of  savoury  mince 
of  any  kind,  enclosed  in  pastry  and  tried. 

ri'-ftUB,  s.    [Lat.  ^laughter.]   (See  compound.) 
risus-sardonicus,  & 

Pathol.  :  A  kind  of  grin  on  the  features  in 
tetanus.  It  was  anciently  attributed  to  the 
eating  of  the  Sardoa,  Sardous,  or  Sardonia 
herba,  i.e.,  the  Sardoniau  herb,  which  had  leaves 
like  parsley  and  was  sweet  ;  it  may  have  been 
a  Ranunculus.  The  sardonic  grin  is  a  very 
unfavourable  symptom  in  lesion  of  the  nerves. 

lit,  ritt,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  ru<(q.v.).]  A 
slight  incision  made  in  the  ground  with  a 
spade,  &c.  ;  a  scratch  made  on  a  board,  <Scc. 


lit,  ritt,  v.t.  or  f.  [RiT,  ».]  To  make  an 
incision  in  the  ground,  with  a  spade  or  other 
instrument,  as  a  line  of  direction  for  future 
delving  or  digging  ;  to  rip,  to  scratch,  to  cut. 
(Scotch.) 

ri'-ta,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ickthy.  :  A  genus  of  Siluridae,  group  Bagrina, 
from  the  East  Indies.  The  region  in  front  of 
the  dorsal  spine  is  covered  with  a  series  of 
scutes. 

ri  tar-dan  -do,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  direction  to  play  or  sing  slower 
and  slower. 

lite,  «.  (Lat.  ritus  =  &  custom;  Fr.  rit,  rite.] 
A  solemn  act  of  religion  ;  an  act  performed  in 
divine  or  solemn  service,  as  established  by 
law,  precept,  or  custom  ;  a  form,  especially  in 
religion  or  ceremony  ;  a  religious  ceremony  ; 
a  ceremonial. 

"  Many  precious  H'a  .  .  . 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us." 

IFordnturth  :  Excunion,  bk.  It 

If  Congregation  of  Rites  : 

Roman  Church:  A  Congregation  instituted 
by  Sixtus  V.  towards  the  close  ot  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  object  is  to  promote  a  general 
Uniformity  (consistent,  however,  with  the 
permission  of  innumerable  differences  of  de- 
tail according  to  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  different  nations)  in  the  externals  of  divine 
worship.  Secondarily,  it  deals  with  the 
canonisation  and  beatification  of  saints,  and 
is  then  extraordinary.  (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

*  rite'-ljf,  adv.    [EnR.  rite  ;  -Iji.]    In  accordance 

with  ritual  ;  with  all  due  rites  and  ceremonies. 

ri-tSn-tt  -to,  o.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  to  play  or  sing  more 
slowly. 

•  rith-er,  s.    [RUDDER.] 

ri-tor-ncl   16.    ri-  tor  -nolle',    «.     [Fr. 


ritornelle  ;  Ital.  ritornello,  dimin.  from  ritorno 
=  return,  riturnare  =  to  return.] 

Music:  Properly  a  short  repetition,  as  that 
of  an  echo,  or  of  the  concluding  phrases  of  an 
air,  especially  if  such  repetition  be  played  by 
one  or  more  instruments,  whilst  the  principal 
voice  pauses.  The  word  is  now  generally  used 
to  denote  the  introduction  to  an  air  or  any 
musical  piece. 

"  Confine  the  organist  to  a  slightly  ornamented 
refraine.  or  ritorn.Hn.  at  the  end  uf  e»Hi  stave  or 
«tan  :a.  '  —  Socwi  :  Three  Eixiyi  on  Church  ilutick, 
V-  213. 

*  ri-traf  -to,  •.  [Ital.]  A  picture.  [RE- 
TRACT, *.] 

"A  ritratto  of  the  shadow  of  Vanity  herself."— 
Stern*  .•  Trulram  *l\indv,  iv.  1M. 

ritt,  v.  or  s.    [RiT,  v.  or  «.] 

rft'-ter,  *.  [Ger.]  A  knight  ;  a  title  given  to 
a  knight. 

"  The  Kitttr't  colour  went  and  caine." 

CampbfU  :  The  Hitter  Bann. 

t  rit-ter'-Ic,  o.  [See  def.  ]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  physicist  Ritter,  who,  in  1801,  first  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  Actinic  rays.  An 
old  synonym  of  Actinic  (q.  v). 

rit-tlng'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Rittinger  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  small 
rhombic  tables,  with  native  arsenic,  at  Joa- 
chimsthal,  Bohemia,  and  iSchenmitz,  Hungary. 
Crystallization,  monoclinic;  hardness,  1'5  to 
3;  lustre,  sub-metallic  to  adamantine  ;  colour 
varying,  dull  honey-yellow  to  hyacinth-red, 
sometimes  blackish  in  parts  ;  streak,  orange- 
yellow.  Composition  notdelinitelyascertained, 
but  consists  essentially  of  arsenic,  selenium, 
and  silver. 

rif-n-al,  *  rlf-n-all,  o.  &  «.  [Fr.  rituel, 
from  Lat.  ritualis,'  from  ritus  =  a  rite  ;  Sp. 
ritual  ;  Ital.  rituale.] 

A.  A»  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertai  ning  to  rites  ;  consisting  of  rites. 

"  InaUnt  I  bade  the  priests  pre|>are 
The  ritual  sacrifice  and  solemn  prayer." 

Prior  :  Soto>non,  iii.  654. 

2.  Prescribing  or  regulating  rites. 

"  The  ritual  laws  restrained  tiie  Jews  from  con- 
versing  familiarly  with  the  heatiieiu  or  uucle.oi 
persons."—  Waterland:  Work*,  v.  443. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  book  in  which  the  rites   and    cere- 
monies of  a  church,  or  of  any  special  service, 
are  set  down. 

2.  The  manner  of  performing  divine  service 
in   any  particular   church   or    communion; 
ceremonial. 

"  As  the  apostles  assembled  to  consider  whether  the 
Gentile  converts  were  to  be  holden  tu  any  part  uf  the 
Jewish  ritual."—  Bp.  Hortlry  :  Sermons,  vol.  it.,  ser.  22. 

rif-n-al-Ifm,  s.     [Eng.  ritual;  -ism.] 

1.  The  system  of  ritual  or  prescribed  form 
of  religious  worship  ;  ritual. 

2.  The  observance  of  prescribed  rites    or 
forms  in  religion. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  Tractarianism  (q.v.),  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  practices  of  a  section  of  High 
Churchmen,  wno  sought  to  make  the  revival 
of  Catholic  doctrine  manifest  to  the  people 
by  ornate  ritual,  and  especially  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Eucharistic  vestments. 

"  It  was  out  of  such  circumstances  .  .  .  that  what 
was  afterw.-ird*  nailed  Jtiluatim  took  its  rise."— 
Blunt  :  Diet,  .-iwtt,  p.  1M. 

rlt-U-al-ist,  o.  &  s.     [Eng.  ritual  ;  -is*.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Ritualistic  (q.v.). 

"  The  second  stage  of  Urn  Kitwilitt  movement  con- 
li-ted  of  attempt*  to  follow  out  with  exadm—  «  the 
rubrics  of  the  Prayer-Book."—  Blunt  :  Met.  Sect*.  p.  199. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  person  attached  to  strict 
observance  of  ritual  ;   specif,  one  who   pro- 
motes the  Catholic  revival  in  the  Church  of 
England.     (U'.) 

"  A  corresponding  movement  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  direction  »hich  the  KituMtt*  had  taken.' 
—  Blunt  met.  S-rtt.  p.  200. 

rit-U-al-Jtot'-Ic.  a.    [Eng.  ritualist  ;  -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  according  to  the  ritual  ; 
adhering  to  ritual. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ritualists. 


l-iy,  adv.      [Eng.  ritual;    -ly.}      By 
rites  ;  by  or  according  to  any  particular  rite. 

ri'-va,  s.     [Icel.  rifn.]     [Rivp.,  v.}    A  rift,  a 
cleft.    (Orkney  ami  Shetland  Idands.) 


*  ri'-vage  (age  as  Ig),  *.  [Fr.,  from  rive 
(Lat  ripa)  =  a  bank.] 

1.  A  bank,  a  shore,  a  coast 

"  You  stand  ujwn  the  rivage.  and  behold 
A  city  011  the  iuvuustaiit  billows  dancing.' 

AAowap.  .•  Bmm  V..  Iii.    (lutrod.) 

2.  A  toll  paid  to  the  crown  on  some  riven 
for  the  passage  of  boats  or  vessels  thereon. 

ri'-val,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  rival,  from  Lat.  rlvnlit, 
from  rivus—&  stream,  a  river.  "Properly 
those  who  dwell  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
same  river  or  stream.  Such  people  are  under 
strong  temptation  to  quarrel  about  water 
privileges  ;  hence  the  word  rivals  came  to 
mean  those  in  competition  with  each  other, 
and  disposed  to  quarrel  even  though  no  river 
might  be  near."  (Trench:  Study  of  Word*, 
p.  198.)  Sp.  rival;  ItaL.riuote.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  strives  to  reach  or  obtain  some- 
thing which  another  is  also  seeking  to  gain, 
and  which  only  one  can  possess  ;  a  competitor 
for  the  same  object  as  another. 

"  Hath  in  any,  but  in  her.  love-fellowship  main- 
tained friendship  between  rimli  t"—  Sidney  :  Arcadia, 
bk.  t 

2.  One  who  emulates  or  strives  to  equal  or 
surpass  another  in  excellence  ;  a  competitor, 
an  emulator  :  as,  rinili  in  eloquence. 

*  3.  An  associate,  a  companion,  a  comrade 

"  If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus.  the  ritali 
of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste."—  Shaketu.  ; 
Bamlet,  1.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Striving  or  seeking  to  reach 
or  obtain  the  same  object;  emulous;  stand- 
ing or  being  in  competition  for  the  same  object 

"  Yo»  ar*  t»o  rival  enemies." 
Shaketp.  :  ildiuminer  Nijhfl  Dream.  L  L 

*  rival-hating,   a.     Hating  any  rival  ; 
iealous. 

"  With  rival-ka'ina  envy,  set  you  on." 

NAu  .-»,..  :  /.'icAurti  //.,  L  a 

ri'-val,  v.t.  &  i    [RlVA^  5.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  stand  or  lie  in  competition  or  rivalry 
with  another  ;  to  strive  to  reach  or  gain  some- 
thing before  or  in  opposition  to. 

2.  To  strive  to  equal  or  surpass  ;  to  emulate. 

"  Awakes  the  rivuU'd  nightingale." 

Thointoa:  Htfinn  on  Soluiida. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  a  competitor  or  rivaL 

"  Burgundy, 

We  first  address'd  tow'rd  you,  who  with  this  king 
Have  rival'd  for  our  daughter."    Xlmlteiii.  :  Lear.L  L 


*  ri'-val-eSS,  *.    [Eng.  rival  ;  -ess.]    A  female 
rival." 


*  ri-val'-I-t&   «.     [Fr.    rimlite,    from    Lat. 
rivalitatem,  accus  of  rivalitas,  from  riwlis  = 
rival  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  rival ; 
rivalry,  emulation. 

2.  Association,  equality,  copartnership. 

"Ciesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wan, 
prest-ntly  denied  him  ri>.U*(y." — Skttllcfit.  :  Antony  A 
Cleopatra,  iii.  5. 

ri' -vailed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [RIVAL,  v.] 

ri'-val-rj^,  ».  [Eng.  rnvt/;  -ry.)  The  act  of 
rivalling  ;  a  state  of  competition  or  emulation  ; 
a  striving  or  effort  to  rench  or  obtain  the 
same  o'-joct  which  another  is  pursuing,  and 
which  only  one  can  possess  ;  an  endeavour  to 
excel  or  surpass  another  in  excellence. 

"  To  muse  o'er  rimlrim  of  yore." 

Scott :  iag  uftke  Latt  Jlin-trrl.  IT.  tt. 

ri'-val-ship,  s.  [Eng.  rival;  -shift.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rivals ;  rivalry,  com- 
petition, emulation. 

"  A  kind  of  rir-alt*i»  against  Thomas  Aquinas."— 
Waifrland  :  Work*.  Iv.  4  .i. 

rive  (1),  *  ryve  (i),  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  H/t  ,'pn.  t 
ri/,  pa.  par.  ri/lnn);  cogn.  witii  l).-in.  riw; 
Sw.  rifi\i ;  to  scrratch  ;  Uut  rijveii ;  O.  U. 
Qer.  rilian  ;  Qer.  relimn.  ] 

A.  Tram. :   To  split,  to  cleave,  to   rend 
asunder  forcibly. 

"  A  bolt  th.it  should  but  r/tv  an  onk.* 

5k   kf*p.  :  Cori-ii 'inut.  T.  S. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  riven,  split,  or  rent 
asunder ;  to  o|«en. 

"  And  now— O  !  would  tint  earth  would  ritt 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive." 

Seott :  RuM*.  v.  t*. 

*  rive  (2),  *  ryve,  v.i.    [ARRIVE.]    To  sail  to ; 
to  come,  to  arrive. 

rive,  s.  [RivE  (1),  v.]  A  rift,  a  split,  a  rent, 
a  tear. 


boil,  bd^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  enorna,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  **»<",  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sham,     t  ion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  —  zhon.   -clous,  -tloua,  -sioua  =  shus.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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v.t.  [A. 8.  geriflian  =  to  wrinkle,  a 
frequent,  from  ri»e(q.v.);  Uut.  ruijelen,  ruy- 
feleii.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles  ;  to  wrinkle, 
to  corrugate,  to  pucker. 

"  While  every  worm  industriously  weave* 
And  wmJj  hu  web  above  the  ru-eU'd  leave*. 

Cowptr:  Tirocintum.  5M. 

•riV-el,  •rfv'-el-Ing(l),  •ryv-el-ing,  «. 

[KivEL,  v.]    A  wrinkle. 


*riV-el-Ing(2), «.    [Rivet,*.] 

•  riV-el-Ing (3),  t.    [Eng.  rive(r) ;  ditnin.  suff. 
-liny.]    A  little  river;  a  rivulet,  a  streamlet, 

•  a  brook.     (Prob.  a  misprint  fur  riverliiuj.) 

"  Which,  u  maine  flouji  from  smallest  current*  flow. 
Derives  her  sweet*  tu  tu'  riottingt  helow." 

Brathteajte :  A'aturrt  Bmtxutit,  p.  176. 

•rlV-«l-Ing  (3),  i.  (A.8.  rifling.]  A  rough 
kind  of  shoe,  formerly  worn  by  the  Scotch,  to 
whom,  for  that  reason,  the  term  itself  was 
sometimes  applied  in  contempt. 

"  Sum  a  left  ua  thing 
Buute  hii  rivyn  ri  cling." 

Wrijlui  PolUical  Sonffi,  p.  107. 

liven,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Riv*,  v.] 

•  riv'-er  (IX  «•    [Eng.  rit*  (1),  v. ;  -«r.J    One 

who  rives  or  rends. 

riv'-er  (2X  *  nv-ere,  «.  [Pr.  riviere  =  a 
river.  The  original  meaning  was  a  shore  or 
bank,  from  Low  Lat.  riparia  =  (1)  tne  sea- 
ihore,  a  bank,  (2)a  river :  prop.  fern,  ofripariut 
=  riparian  (q.v.);  Sp.  ribera  =  a  shore,  a  sea- 
coast  ;  Port,  ribeira  =  a  meadow  near  the 
bank  of  a  river ;  ribeiro  =  a  brook  ;  liaL 
riviera  =  a  sea-shore,  a  bank,  a  river.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  large  and  abundant  stream ;  a 
copious  flow. 

••  Riftrt  of  water  ran  down  mine  eye»,  because  they 
keep  uot  thy  law."— ftalm  cxix.  136. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geog. :  A  large  stream  of  water  flowing 
over  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  discharging  itself  into  thu  sea,  a  lake, 
a  marsh,  or  another  river.  A  river  is  generally 
a  stream  of  considerable  size  formed  by  the 
onion  of  several  brooks,  streams,  or  rivulets. 
When  several  streams  join,  s  >  as  to  produce 
a  river  of  considerable  size,  this  last  is  called 
the  principal  river,  and  the  minor  rivers  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  called  its  tributaries, 
affluents,  branches,  or  feeders.     The  district 
drained  by  such  a  system  of  streams  or  rivers 
is  termed  a  river-basin  (q.v.).     Rivers  gene- 
rally have  their  sources  in  springs,  or  from 
the  gradual  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  which 
perpetually  cover  the  summits  of  the  most 
elevated  ranges  of  mountains.     The  channel 
or  cavity  in  which  a  river  flows  is  called  its 
bed,  and  the  solid  land  which  borders  the  bed 
is  its  banks.     The  termination  of  the  course 
of  a  river,  or  where  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea,  another  river,  &c.,  is  called  its  mouth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and 
area  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  : — 

Length  in  ArraofBattn. 

mila.  &q.  milei. 

Mississippi,  with  Missouri    4,100  1,290,000 

N»e 8,700  1, 290.000 

Amazon 3,400  a. .'30, 000 

Obi J.200  1,190,000 

Yang-tse-Klang  ....    8,200  WJ.tiQO 

'lenesei S,-,MO  880,000 

!*"» 4,900  942,000 

Amur 2,800  403,000 

Congo J.600  1.540,000 

Niger 2,600  1,060,000 

Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  I.,  eh.  vi.)  con- 
sidered rivers  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  certain 
fishes,  and  as  standing  to  the  ocean  in  the 
tame,  relation  as  islauils  do  to  continents. 

2.  fool. :  Rivers  may  in  some  cases  lie  aided 
in  hollowing  out  their  bed*  by  existing  ravines 
and  lissurps,  in  others  their  whole  channel  is 
scooped  out  by  themselves.     The  most  rapid 
movement  of  the  w.iter  is  at  the  surface,  fric- 
tion retarding  the  lower  and  lateral  currents. 
A  velocity  of  three  incite*  per  second  at  the 
bottom  is  sufficient  to  tear  up  fine  clay,  six 
inches  per  second  line  sand,  twelve  inches  per 
second  fine  gravel,  and  three  feet,  per  second 
st-mes  as  large  as  an  egg.   Henc-  the  transport- 
in);  power  of  a  river  is  enormous,  es|>eciall.v 
when  in  flood.    The  nriterial  carried  forward 
is  deposited  in  the  e^tnary  at  the  month  of 
the  stream,  and  tends  tn  form  a  delta  (q.v.). 
Rivers  have  existed  in  all  geological  period* ; 
on.-  Is  tniC'-alile  in   the  Carboniferous   rocks 
of  the  Forest,  of  Dean. 


8.  Late:  Rivers  are  distinguished  as  navi- 
gable Hnd  non-navigable:  the  former  being 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  subject  to  state 
jurisdiction ;  the  latter  the  property  of  those 
through  whose  lands  they  flow.  Improve- 
ments iii  many  of  our  inland  navigable  rivers, 
by  means  of  dams  and  locks,  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Government  at  public  expense. 
The  Ohio  and  some  of  its  tributaries  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  this  method  during  the 
last  few  years. 

river-basin, ».    [BASIN,  ».,  B.  II.  2.  (6).] 

river-bed,  river-channel, «.  The  bed, 
bottom,  or  cnunuel  of  a  river 

river-bullhead,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Coitus  gobio,  the  Miller's  thumb 
(q.v.). 

river-crab, «. 

Zuul. :  The  genus  Thelphusa  (q.v.). 

river-craft,  «.  Small  cr.ift  or  vessels 
which  ply  on  rivers,  but  do  not  put  out  to  sea. 

river-crayfish,  s. 

Zool. :  Astacus  fluaiiUUi*. 
river-deity,  *. 

Compar.  Belig. :  A  river-god  (q.v.). 
"  Praying  the  ritnr-deUii  to  let  them  cross."— Tylar  : 
Pri,n.  (.'u.t.  (ed.  1873),  &  ilu. 

river-delta,  s.    [DELTA.] 

river-dolphins,  s.  pi. 

Zuol. :  The  fain"-  Platanistidas  (q.v.). 

*  river- dragon,  s.     A  crocodile.    (So 
called  by  Milton  (P.  L.,  xii.  191),  in  allusion 
to  Lzekiel  xxix.  3.) 

river-driver,  s.  A  name  given  by  lumber- 
men to  one  wnosc  Business  is  to  conduct  logs 
down  running  streams. 

*  river-ducks,  s.  pL 

Ornith. :  The  Anatime.     (Swainson.) 

river-god,  ». 

Com/wr.  Jielig. :  A  river  personified,  and 
worshipped  as  a  deity.  [WATER-WORSHIP.] 

"  Odysseus  invokes  the  river  of  Scheria ;  Skaman- 
dros  had  his  i/riest  snd  8,>«rcheiu3  hb  giDf«j  and 
•acrifice  was  done  to  the  rival  of  Herakles,  the  river- 
god  Acheloos."— Tylor :  Prim.  Cu.t.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  213. 

river-hog,  *. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Potamochcerus,  sometimes 
calle'l  Bus. .-hogs.  Pot-  \ocltosrus  peniciliatus  is 
the  Red  River-l/ok'. 

river-horse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Hippopotamus  amphtbius. 

"  They  are  the  river-  .one  niul  the  crocodile,  those 
celebrated  inhabitants  of  the  K  U«."— .Kouno .-  Jfoiei  on 
the  Paraphriue  o/ Job. 

river-ice,  «. 

Geol.,  Ac.<  Ice  floating  d  >wn  a  river.  It  is 
capable  of  carrying  with  i  ,  or  moving  forward, 
not  merely  gravel  and  pebbles,  but  boulders 
of  large  size. 

river-jack  viper,  s. 

Zool.  :  V\I*,TU.  rhinoceros,  from  West  Africa. 
The  head  is  flat,  with  a  longish  horn  on  each 
side  of  the  snout.  In  captivity  it  is  very  irri- 
table, and  puffs  itself  out  and  hisses  fiercely 
when  visitors  approach  the  case  m  which  it  is 
confined. 

river-lamprey, «. 

Ichthy :  Petromyzvii  jluviatilit. 

river-limpet,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Ancylus  (q.v.), 

river-meadow,  ».  A  meadow  on  the 
bank  of  a  river. 

river  mussel, «. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Unio(q.v.). 

river  of  death,  s. 

Corn/ar.  Religions:  An  expression  frequently 
met  with  in  anthropological  writings,  and 
derived  from  the  fact  that,  in  very  many  form* 
of  religion,  the  piss  >ge  from  the  present  to 
another  stite  of  existence  is  thought  to  be 
effected  by  the  actual  crossing  of  a  river.  The 
belief  existed  in  classical  times  (cf.  Virg.  jEn. 
vi.  134,  14'.,  with  O.i.  n  22).  and  is  very  widely 
spread  among  races  of  low  culture  in  the 
present  day  Ti/ior :  r>;~n.t'nlt.,ch.  xii.,  xiii.). 
Allusions  in  C.irisiian. -i  |]o:oryaTi'l  hymnolory, 
which  s-'ein  to  piniwidv  i  ijs  notion,  proliabiy 
ri  fer  t->  tlie  pas  ;  re  nf  ;  IIP  .Ionian  by  the  Jews 
before  enteiiiif  • ..  '  if  ,'romise. 


river-plain,  s.    A  plain  by  a  river. 
river-shrew,  s. 

Zoul. :  PotamogaU  velox. 
river-side,  s.    The  bank  01  a  river. 
river-snail,  s. 

Zool.  :  Paludi/ia  vivipara, 
river-terrace,  <. 

Geol. :  A  terrace  along  the  Bide  of  a  river. 
There  is  a  steep  clill  a  few  yards  high  sup- 
porting a  flat  terrace,  corresponding  in  appear- 
ance to  tlie  adjacent  alluvial  plain.  The 
terrace  is  apparently  horizontal,  but  really  has 
a  slope  corresponding  to  that  of  the  river. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  such  terraces  exist 
one  above  the  other.  They  are  produced  by 
t.<e  slow  and  intermittent  upheaval  of  the 
laud.  (Lyell.) 

rive.-tortoise,  s.    [HARSH-TORTOISE.] 
river-wall,  s. 

llydr.-eng. :  A  wall  made  t«  confine  a  river 
\\iUiin  delimit;  bounds,  either  (1)  to  pre\enb 
denudation  or  erosion  of  the  banks  ;  (2)  to 
prevent  overflow  ol  the  land  adjacent;  01  (3) 
t.p  concentrate  the  force  of  the  stream  within 
a  smaller  sectional  xrea  lor  the  purpose  of 
deepening  a  navigable  channel. 

river-water,  *.  The  w:tt«r  of  a  river,  M 
diolinguished  from  spring-water,  Ate. 

river-weed,  *. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Podostemon.    (Amer.) 

*  riv'-er,  v.i.     [RIVER,  «.]     To  hawk  by  a 
nver;  to  fly  hawKs  at  river  fowl. 

*  riV'-er-ain,  o.     [Fr.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
river  ;  situated  on  or  near  to  a  nver  ;  boider- 
iug  on  a  river. 

"  General  1'ruuderfnst  has  made  thort  work  uf  th« 
IflOtf-teUud  of  riarruiH  Ueleuces  kuuwu  ua  the  Meuhla 
pubitiou."— Daily  Teleyrapk,  Nov.  la,  1884. 

*  riv'-er-St,  «.     [Eng.  river,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-et.]    A  little  river ;  a  rivulet,  a  stream. 

"  Whoae  violet  veins  iii  branched  river*  <  flow.* 

JJrayion     Barotu  Hart,  vi.  ML 

*  rlv'-er-hood,  ».      [Eng.  river,  s. ;   -hood.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  river.    (Hugh 
Miller,  in  Annanuale.) 

*  riV-er-ine,  a.    [RIVERAIN.] 

*  nv'-er-ling,  s.    [Eng.  river;  diiuin.  gnfl. 
-ling.]    A  little  river,  a  stream. 

"  All  her  hidden  eryhtall  riterlingt." 
Syloeiter :  Uu  aartat,  third  day,  hr»l  week,  ltt. 

riv'-er-^,  a.    [Eng.  river,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rivers;  resembling 
rivers. 

"Branched  with   ricery  veins,    ineaiulerlike  that 
glide."  J>.  ayion  :  Poly-Ulbion,  s.  Id. 

2.  Abounding  in  rivers. 

rlv'-St,  *rev-et,  v.t.    [RIVET  (l),  «.]    [Fe, 

river.] 
L  Literally 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  rivet  or  rivets. 

"  Their  greaves  and  uouldrou*  otlieia  ritrt  fast." 

Ill-union  :  llarom  Hart,  IL  1 

2.  To  clinch  ;  to  fasten  firmly. 

"  III  rinttiit'j.  the  pin  you  riirr<  in  should  stand  O> 
right  to  the  place  you  rivet  it  UJHJU.— Muxon. 
II.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  fasten  firmly. 
"  Toil  on  from  watch  to  watch,  bidding  my  eye, 
Fast  ricetted  on  science,  sleei>  defy." 

Churchill :  Gotham,  lit 

riV-et  (1),  *  rev-et,  *  ryv-et,  ».  [Fr.,  from 
river  =  to  rivet ;  a  word  prol>ably  of  Sc«ndina- 
via»  origin  ;  'jf.  Icel.  rifa  —  to  tack  together.] 
A  short  Ui'.l  with  a  flat  or  rose  head,  em- 
ployed for  uniting  two  plates  or  thin  piece*  ot 
material.  The  stub  end  is  swaged  to  pre- 
vent its  withdrawal  When  used  lor  joining 
pieces  of  leather,  as  in  making  (•citing,  an 
annular  di.ic,  termed  a  burr,  is  placed  over 
this  end  previous  to  swaging,  in  order  to  give 
a  greater  bearing.  Ri  vi  is  are  cut  from  round 
nictal  1-o.ls,  and  formed  by  special  machinery. 
In  riveti..g  iron  plates  together,  as  in  boilers, 
tanks,  &c.,  the  rivet  is  made  red-hot,  and 
while  a  sledge  is  held  against  the  head,  the 
end  is  rwWau  down  by  striking  directly  with 
a  riveting-hammer,  or  a  species  of  die  called  a 
sun;  -head  is  interposed.  In  riveting  together 
wooden  surfaces,  they  may  be  lined  with 
metallic  plate,  or  washer*  may  be  placed  under 
the  head  and  the  swaged  burr,  to  prevent  the 
indentation  of  the  wood. 

ai*.LU. 


fete,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  wj,  w-..  .  .  ...       _.^i.  he-,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 

or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rale,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  lew* 


rivet— roadster 
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rivet-boy,  *.  The  boy  employed  in  the 
Operation  of  riveting  to  take  the  rivets  from 
the  furnace. 

rivet-cutter,  ».  A  jaw  tool  for  cutting 
off  ilush  the  stub  ends  of  rivets  or  bolts. 

rivet-hearth,  *.  A  shallow,  round  fuel- 
tray,  mounted  on  three  legs,  and  having  a 
circular  bellows  beneath  it  for  Mowing  the  tire 
in  which  rivets  are  made  red-hot. 

rivet-Joint,  *.  A  joint  formed  by  a  rivet 
or  rivets. 

•rlV-et  (2),  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Bearded 
wneat.    (r«&«r:  Httsbandrie,  p.  4U.) 

liv'-St-or,  ».    [Eng.  rivet,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
rivets'. 

rlV-St-Ing,  riv'-Stt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  partictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl«). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  fastening  with  a 
rivet  or  rivets. 

2.  A  set  of  rivets  taken  collectively. 

riveting  hammer,  «.  A  hammer  for 
•waging  a  rivet  wnen  in  position.  It  lias 
•  long,  flat-faced  head  and  a  narrow  peen. 

riveting-machine,  «. 

Boiler-making :  A  machine  in  which  the 
operation  of  riveting  boiler  or  other  metallic 
plates  is  performed  by  steam-power. 

riveting-set,  s.  A  punch  with  a  hollow 
&c%,  used  for  swaging  the  head  of  rivets. 

liv'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RivK  (1),  v.} 

riving-knife.  ». 
Coopering:  A  frow  (q.v.). 

riving-machine, *.  A  machine  for  split- 
ting wood  in  the  direction  of  the  grain;  for 
hoops,  staves,  splints,  as  the  ca.>e  may  be. 

*  ri'-yd,  inter].    [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  excla- 
mation in  Bacchanalian  revelry. 


li'-vosa,  a.    [Lat.  rima  =  a  river.] 

Zool.,  £c. :  Having  furrows  more  or  less 
sinuate  like  the  course  of  a  river. 

rf-vft-tite,  3.  [After  Prof.  Rivot,  of  Paris ; 
suit  -ite  (A/in.).  ] 

Min.  :  A  very  compact  amorphous  mineral 
of  a  yellowish  to  grayish-green  colour.  Hard- 
ness, 3'5  to  4 ;  sp.  gr.  3-55  to  3'62 ;  fracture 
uneven,  fragile.  An  analysis  yielded  :  anti- 
monic  acid,  42'0;  protoxide  of  silver,  1-18; 
protoxide  of  copper,  39'50  ;  carbonic  acid, 
21  '0  ;  lime,  a  trace,  from  which  the  formula 
2SbO5  +  4(CuO,AgO)CO2  is  calculated. 

raV-U-let,  s.  [Lat.  rivulus,  dimin.  from  rima 
=  a  "river.] 

I.  Onl.  Lang. :  A  small  stream  ;  a  brook,  a 
•treamlet 

"  The  shades'  .  .  . 

Through  which  me  to  refresh  t  lie  gen  tie  rimtlett  run." 
Drui/ton:  Hmei  Elytiitm,  Nyiuph.  6. 

II.  F.ntom.  :    A    British   geometer   moth, 

Emnielesia  ajfinitata. 

raV-U-Hn,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  rivuUa);  -in 
(Chtm.).} 

Chem. :  A  mucilaginous  substance  obtained 
from  a  freshwater  fclga,  JUvula  tuberosa. 

*  lix-a'-tion,  ».    [Lat  rixatto,  f.-om  rtxctiu, 
pa.   par.  of  rixor  —  to  brawl,  to  quarrel.]    A 
brawl,  a  quarrel. 

*  rfx-a'-trlx,  s.   [RIXATION.]   A  quarrelsome, 
brawling  woman  ;  a  common  scold. 

lix'-dol-lar,  s.  [Dan.  rijksdaalder,  rlgsdaler ; 
Sw.  rikstlater ;  Gor.  reichsthaler,  from  rtichs, 
genit.  of  reich  =  an  empire,  and  thaler  =a  dol- 
kr(q.v.).] 

1.  A  silver  coin  made  at  the  British  mint 
for  use  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.    It  is  valued 
at  Is.  6d.,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  fanams 
of  1  Jd.  each. 

2.  A  silver  coin  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  divided  into  eight  schillings,  and  worth 
about  Is.  6d.  sterling. 

riz'-om,  ».    [RHIZOME.] 

Ilfr. :  The  grain  of  oata,  agreeing  with  the 
ear  of  other  corn. 


liz'-zered,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Half-dried 
and  salted  :  as,  rizzered  tish.  (Scotch.) 

roach  (1),  *  roche,  «.  [A.S.  reohhe,  rtohche ; 
cngn.  with  Uut.  rog  =  a  ray  ;  O.  Dut.  rvch  —  a 
skute  ;  Dan.  rokke  =  a  ray  ;  Sw.  rodoi ;  Ger. 
rex: lie ;  Lat.  raia  =  a  ray.] 

Ichthy.  :  Leucixcusrutilus.  common  through- 
out Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  and  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
Caspian.  Colour  most  brilliant  at  spawning- 
time,  especially  in  males.  Upper  part  of  body 
bluish -green,  inclining  to  black;  si.les, 
brighter,  sometimes  silvery-yellowish;  belly 
silvery-white  ;  ventrals  and  auals  red  ;  dorsal 
and  caudal  gray,  with  red  spots,  and  often 
with  a  blackish  border.  Length  about  ten 
inches,  but  large  specimens  may  measure 
Ufteen.  Roach  are  gregarious,  and  associate 
with  Bream  and  Rudd,  often  breeding  with 
them.  Th  y  are  not  much  esteemed  as  food 
fish  in  England  ;  in  Russia  dried  roach  is  a 
national  dish,  and  the  r»e  of  the  Caspian 
Roach  is  made  into  caviare,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  annually  exported. 

11  As  sound  as  a  roach:  Perfectly  sound. 
(Periiaps  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  roche  =  a  rock.) 

"The  Roach  spawns  in  April  and  May  In  Prussia. 
May  iu  Austria,  and  J  une  in  Eugliuid,  when  the  scale* 
of  the  male  become  rough.  The  fUlies  then  assemble 
In  weedy  places  Iu  shoals,  and  exhibit  those  lively 
movements  which  hare  given  line  to  the  adage.  'At 
found  tu  a  ruach.'  It  Is  nut  often  safe  to  depend  on 
medixval  etymology,  bat  it  had  been  (upixwed  that 
the  Uoach  was  incapable  uf  becuiiiingdlaeased.  and  was 
h  nee  named  aiter  St  Ruch,  the  leg  mUry  -Escula- 
piua."— Xetict :  Freih-tKiter  fitfia  of  Europe,  p.  148. 

roa9h  (2),  *.    [Etym.  doui.tful.] 

Naut. :  The  upward  curve  of  the  foot  of  a  sail, 
made  in  order  to  clear  the  stays,  spars,  &c. 

roagh  (3),  *.    [See  def.]    A  cockroach  (q.v.X 

roach  (4),  roghe,  *.    [Fr.  roche  =  a  rock.] 

*  1.  A  rock.    (Palsgrave.) 

2.  Refuse  gritty  stone,  or  a  bed  in  position 
resembling  it.    The  highest  bed  in  tiie  Port- 
land Oolite  is  called  the  Roach  bed.    (Ether- 
idge.) 

road,  *  rode,  "roode,  «.  [A.S.  rdd  =  a 
journey,  an  expedition,  a  »oad,  from  rd  I,  pa.  t. 
of  ridan  =  to  ride.  Said  and  road  are  thus 
doublets.] 

*  1.  An  incursion,  an  expedition,  a  raid. 

"  The  Scut  who  will  make  road  U'wn  us." 

Ohalxtv :  Henri  r.,  L  J. 

*  2.  The  act  of  riding ;  a  journey,  a  ride. 

M  With  easy  roadi  he  came  to  Leicester." 

ahukesp.  :  Uenry  V11L,  IT.  1 

3.  An  open  way  or  public  passage ;  a  way 
for  passengers ;  ground  appropriated  to  public 
tr.ittie,  ana  forming  a  line  of  communication 
between  one  city,  town,  or  place  and  another 
for    foot-passengers,     vehicles,     cattle,     <tc. 
Roads  are  variously  constructed,  according 
to  the  state  of  civilization  and  resi  >urces  of  the 
country  through  which  they  pass,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  n  iture  and  amount  of  the  traffic 
to    be    provided    for    by  them.     [MACADAM, 
TURNPIKE,  STREET.]    As  a  generic  term  road 
includes  highways,  streets,  lanes,  &c.    The 
Romans  were  the  great  constructors  of  roads 
among  the  ancients  :  their  roads  were  pave- 
ments resting  on  a  foundation  of  rough  stones 
consolidated  into  one  mass  by  liquid  mortar 
or  grout.     The  four  great  Roman  roads  in 
Britain  were  : — 

l.  Watting  Street :  from  Kent,  by  way  of  London, 
to  Cardigan  Bay,  In  Wales. 

S.  Ikenild  Street ;  from  St.  David's,  Wale*,  by  way 
of  Birmingham.  Derby  and  York,  to  Tynemoutb. 

8.  Fosse  Way  ;  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln. 

4.  Eriniu  Street ;  from  ot.  David's  to  Southampton. 

4.  A  place  where  ships  mny  ride  at  anchor, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore  ;  a  roadstead. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  nndt." 

8-iakftp.  :  Merchant  of  rente*,  t  1. 

6.  A  means  of  access  or  approach  ;  a  path. 

"  PI  iv*  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  rotul; 
But  looks  through  N:  tun  in  to  Nature's  God." 
fo/f:  Eaat  an  Man,  ir.  SSL 

1T(1)  Byroad:  By  walking  or  riding  along 
the  highway,  as  distinguished  from  travelling 
by  sea  or  by  rail. 

(2)  On  the  road:  Passing,  travelling. 

(3)  To  take  the  road :  To  set.  out  on  a  journey. 

(4)  TO  take  to  the  road :  To  become  a  high- 
way-robber. 

road-agent,  «.  A  highwayman.  (locat) 
road-bed,  *. 

L  Bail.-eng. :   The  bed  or  foundation   un 


which  the  superstructure  of  a  railway  rests 
The  sul  "structure  of  the  way  consists  of  the 
embankment,  bridges,  piling,  ballast,  &c.,  and 
supports  the  superstructure,  which  consists 
of  the  rails,  ties,  chuirs,  frogs,  crossings,  &c. 

2.  Civ.-eng. :  In  common  roads,  the  whole 
material  laid  in  place  aud  ready  for  travel. 

"  The  road  in  England  is  always  well  kept,  the  road- 
bed is  of  ten  like  a  ivclL."— Burroughs :  Pepoctan,  p.  viio. 

road-book,  s.  A  traveller's  guide-book 
of  towns,  distances,  &c. 

*  road-harrow,  &     A  machine  for  drag- 
ging over  roads  when  they  are  much  out  of 
repair,  to  replace  the  stones,  gravel,  &c.,  dis- 
turbed by  the  traffic. 

road  -  locomotive,  *.  A  locomotive 
adapted  to  run  on  common  roads. 

road-metal,  s.  [METAL,  «.,  A.  II.  l.  (l).] 

road-roller,  «.  A  heavy  cylinder  used 
for  compacting  the  surfaces  of  roads. 

road-runner,  s. 

Ornith. :  Geococcyx californianiis.  Its  powers 
of  running  are  so  great  that  it  is  often  hunted 
on  horseback. 

road-scraper,  *.  A  machine  for  scrap- 
ing or  cleaning  roads. 

*  road-steamer,  ».    A  road-locomotive. 

road-sulky,  «.  A  light  vehicle  or  trap 
accommodating  only  one  person.  [SULKY,  s.] 

road  -  surveyor,  *.  A  public  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  supervise  the  roads  in  a  dis- 
trict, aud  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  order. 

t  road-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Plantago,  especially  Plantago 
major,  which  grows  on  hard  roads. 

road-worthy,  o.    Fit  for  the  road  or 

travelling. 

road,  rode,  v.t.  &  {.  [Etym.  doubtful,  per- 
haps from  road,  s.  (q.v.),  or  from  Lat.  roto  = 
to  revolve,  through  Fr.  rtWer,  or  Sp.  rodear. 
Cf.  Notes  &  Queries,  6th  ser.,  xL  316.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  rouse. 

"  When  pursued  or  roadtd  by  a  dog,  they  may  be 
raised  once."—  Wilton  t  Bon'ipartt:  American  Orair 
tluXon  («d-  1832),  iii.  12.  (Mote.)  .  .  .  -  - 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  (See  extract). 

"  A  good  retriever  .  .  .  who  will  nod  or  follow  the 
foot-scent  of  game  well"— Meyrict;  Saute  Dogt  A 
Sporting  Dagi,  p.  «3. 

2.  To  fly  in  a  body. 

"  To  shoot  wildfowl  rnding  In,  half  an  hour  after 
(unset"— Xota  t  (jueria,  6th  ser.,  zi.  188. 

*  road'-lSss,  o.  [Eng.  road;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  roads. 

"  Marching  often  across  a  roadlrt*  country  as  fart  at 
sepoys  iu  retreat."— SI.  Jamet't  Gazette,  Jan.  16,  15S«. 

road'-man,  s.  [Eng.  road,  and  man.]  A 
man  who  works  upon  the  roads. 

road' -Side,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  road,  and  side.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  side  or  borders  of  a  road. 

"  By  the  roadiide  fell  and  perished. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life  1 " 

Longfellow:  footttepi  of  A  nyelt. 

B.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  on  the  side 
of  a  road. 

"  Roadtide  waste,  roadtide  pasture,  and  rondtide 
turf  In-long  presumably  to  the  adjoining  landowner." 
—field.  Oct.  17,  1884. 

road'-ste'ad,  *.  [Eng.  rood  and  stead.]  The 
same  as  ROAD,  s.,  4. 

"  Curses  the  roadttead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail." 

Sntt:  Rnkcby.  it  tt, 

road'-Ster,  s.    [Eng.  rood;  sun",  -ster.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  horse  well  fitted  for  travelling,  or  com- 
monly employed  in  travelling,  specif,  applied 
to  a  trotter. 

2.  One  who  is  much  accustomed  to  driving ; 
a  coach-driver. 

3.  One  who  rides  along  the  roads  instead  of 
following  the  hounds  across  country.    (Hunt 
Slang.) 

"  Once  In  a  way  the  roadster*  and  shirkers  are  dis- 
tinctly favonml.  —  Field,  April  4,  188&. 

4.  A  tricycle  or  bicycle  built  more  heavily 
than  one  for  racing  purposes,  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  travelling  on  the  high  road. 

"  It  was  a  substantial  roadtter."— Field.  Dec.  6. 1884. 
IL  Kent.  :  A  vessel  which  works  by  tides, 
and  sepkn  some  known  road  to  await  turn  of 
tide  and  change  of  wind.    (Smyth.) 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -f ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cioua,  -tious,  -gious  =  ftbus.   -We,  -die.  ic,  =  bel,  deL 
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road'-way,  *  rode' -way,  s.  [Eng.  road,  and 
wot/.]  A  highway,  a  r <*<l  ;  espec.  the  part  of 
•  high  *ay  used  by  vehicles,  horses,  &c. 

"  Never  *  man's  tl.ought  in  the  world  keep*  the 
roadway  better  than  tuiiie. "— SluHntp. :  2  Henry  /I'., 
ILL 

roam,  *  ram-en,  *  rom-en,  v.f.  &  t.  [Etym. 

doubtful.  Skeat  suggests  a  theoretical  A.S. 
rom ia n  (not  found )—  to  stretch  after ;  hence, 
to  seek,  to  journey  or  rove  about ;  cf.  O.  H. 
Ger.  rdnun,  rd man  =  to  aim  at,  to  strive  after. 
"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  use  of  the 
word  was  largely  and  early  influenced  by  the 
word  Rune,  on  account  of  the  frequent  pil- 
griumgrs  to  it"  (Skeat).] 

A.  Ini'-'iu. :  To  wander  about  without  any 
definite  purpose,  object,  or  direction  ;  to  rove 
aliout.  to  ramble. 

"  How  eager  are  my  thoughts  to  room 
In  quejt  of  what  they  love  ! " 

Cotfper :  0< nry  Hymm.  xlli. 

B.  Tritm.:  To  range,  to  wander,  to  rove 
OTer. 

"  Now  «he  roanu 
The  dreary  warte."          Couptr :  Tatk.  1.  S46. 

•roam,  *.  [ROAM,  r.)  The  act  of  roaming, 
roviiu-,  or  wandering  ;  a  ramble. 

"  The  boundless  space,  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Their  restless  roam."  i'oung :  Kight  Thought*,  ix. 

roam  er,  s.  [Eng.  roam,  v. ;  -tr.]  One  who 
roams  or  roves  about ;  a  rover,  a  wanderer,  a 
vagrant. 

roan,  *  roane,  *  roen,  o.  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  ronen 
(Fr.  roitan),  a  word  of  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  Sp. 
ruana  =  roan  ;  Ital.  roano,  rooa.ru>,} 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  colour, 
•with  spots  of  gray  or  white  thickly  inter- 

•••il  ;  now  generally  used  of  a  mixed  colour 
having  a  decided  shade  of  red.  (Applied  to 
horses  or  cattle.) 

"  How  shall  I  answer  hue  and  cry 
For  a  roan  gelding,  twelve  hands  high  ?  " 

Butler  :  Budibrai,  IL  t 

B.  A$  substantive: 

L  A  roan  colour ;  the  colour  descril>ed  in  A. 
2.  An  animal,  especially  a  horse,  of  a  roan 
Colour. 

"  Proud,  prancing  on  his  roan." 
Byron :  tnyliik  Bardt  i  Xcctch  Keviewrt. 

8.  Leather :  Sheepskin  tanned  with  sumach  ; 
the  pro.-ess  is  similar  in  its  details  to  that 
employed  for  morocco  leather,  but  lacks  the 
graining  given  to  the  momcco  by  the  grooved 
rollers  in  the  finishing.  It  is  used  largely  for 
bookbinding  and  sometimes  for  shoes. 

roan-antelope,  s. 

Znnl. :  jEgoceros  leucophanu,  from  the  open 
plains  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  six  feet 
long,  forty  inches  high  at  the  shoulder ; 
heavily  built,  with  upright  mane,  long  ears, 
and  sminetar-shaped  horns;  hide  black,  which 
colour  reflected  through  the  ashy-gray  gives 
the  animal  its  popular  Dutch  name  Blauw-boc 
(Blue  Buck). 

roan,  «.    [Row/is.] 

roar,  *rore,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.8.  rdrian;  cogn. 
with  M.  H.  Ger.  reren;  Dut.  reeren.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  latro  =  to  bark  ;  Sansc. 
rd  =  to  bellow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  cry  with  a  loud  continued  voice  ;  to 
bellow,  as  a  least ;  to  shout.  (Jeremiah  ii.  15.) 

2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  pain  or  distress. 

"  Tliereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  palne." 

fltntrr:  F.  <j..  L  TllL  IT. 

3.  To  make  a  loud,  continued,  and  confused 
noise,  as  the  waves,  the  wind,  a  crowd  of 
people,  or  the  like. 

"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  that  divided  the  sea,  whom 
wares  rt»irr-l.'—ltai  ih  li.  15. 

4.  To  laugh  out  loudly  and  continuously ; 
to  shout  in  laughter. 

*6.  To  act  riotously.    [RoARivo-novs.] 
IL  Vet.  :  To  make  a  loud  noise  in  breath- 
Ing.      [ROARINCl,  *.,  2.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  shout  out  loudly ;  to  cry 
aloud  ;  to  call  out  or  proclaim  loudly. 

"  Roar  these  accusations  forth.* 

Skatttp. .  1  Bmry  r/.,  ill  1. 

roar,  *  rore, ».    [Ro  A  R,  v.  ] 

1.  A  full  loud  cry  or  noise,  as  the  cry  of  a 

beast ;  a  shout 

"  The  roar  of  a  whole  herd  of  lions." 

.Vuikrtrt. :  Ttm>irtt.  11.  t. 

t.  The  cry,  a*  of  a  person  in  pain  or  distress. 
3.  A  loud,  continued,  and  confused  sound, 


as  of  the  waves,  the  wind,  a  crowd  of  persons, 
or  the  like. 

"The  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  tlie  «>li.ary  shore." 

Huron  :  Chtlde  U  troid,  iv.  »S. 

•4.  A  tumult 

"Ferotiumghis  enemies  dayly  to  increase  vpon  him, 
and  .11  the  countries  about  to  be  in  a  rare."— /'cue : 
Actet.  p.  666. 

&  A  shout  or  outcry  of  mirth  or  laughter. 

"Your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wimt  to  set 
the  taiile  in  a  roar."—shannp.  :  hamlet,  v.  L 

roar'-er,  *.    [Eng.  roar,  v. ;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  wh<>  roais,  shouts,  or  bawls. 

"The  roarer  is  au  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dan- 
gerous. He  has  no  other  qualification  fur  a  chain,  ion 
of  controversy  tnan  a  hardened  (runt  and  a  strung 
voice."— Rimiter.  No.  14. 

*  2.  One  who  acts  riotously ;  a  uoisy,  riotous 
person. 

"  A  lady  to  turn  roarer,  and  break  glasses ! " 
p  Mauinger:  RentyaJa,  L  S. 

*3.  A  wave,  a  billow. 

"  What  care  these  rnarert  for  the  name  of  king  T  "— 
Ehaketfi. :  Tempett,  i.  1. 

IL  Vet. :  A  broken-winded  horse. 

"  If  a  horse  is  a  roarer  ...  he  will  usually  make  a 
grunting  noise  when  taking  a  fence.  "—Sidney .-  B<jok 
of  tin  H,,ne.  p.  598. 

»  roar'-ie,  a.    [RORY.] 

rbar'-mg,  *  ror-ing,  *  ror-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  &  [ROAR,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Shouting,  noisy. 

2.  Characterized  by  noise  or  riot ;  riotous. 

"  A  mad  roaring  time."— Bur  net :  Own  Time. 

II.  Fig. :  Going  on  briskly ;  brisk,  active  ; 
highly  successful :  as,  a  roaring  trade.  (Colloq. 
or  slang.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  loud,  continued,  or  con- 
fused noise  ;  a  loud   cry,  as  of  a  b_-ast ;  a 
shout,  as  of  laughter.    (Proverbs  xix.  12.) 

2.  Veterinary: 

(1)  A  peculiar  sound  emitted  during  respira- 
tion by  some  horses.    When  of  a  chronic  type, 
it  most  frequently  arises  from  a  paralysed 
condition  of  the  dilator  muscles  of  the  left 
side  of  the  windpipe,  and  is  very  often  hered- 
itary.    (Sidney.) 

"Their  horses  make  much  muscle,  and  roaring  ia 
almost  unknown  among  th^rn."— Olobe,  NOT.  9,  18o5. 

(2)  Tiie  act  of  breathing  loud.    [(1)J 

If  The  roaring  game :  Curling.    (Scotch.) 

*  roaring-boys,  s.  pi.    An  old  name  for 
a  set  of  noisy,  rioious  ruffians,  who  infested 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    They  corresponded  to 
the  Mohawks  of  later  times. 

*rbar'-ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  roaring;  -ly.]  In 
a  roaring  manner. 

roast,  *  rost,  *  roste,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  rnstir 
(Fr.  rotir),  from  Ger.  rosten  =  to  roast,  from 
rost  =  a  grate,  a  gridiron,  or  from  Irish  roistin 
=  a  gridiron,  rnsdaim  =  to  roast,  rnst  =  roast 
meat ;  Gael,  rost,  roist ;  Wei.  rhostio ;  Bret. 
rosta  =  to  roast.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 

(1)  To  cook,  dress,  or  prepare  for  the  table 
by  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  heat,  on  a 
spit,  Ate. 

(2)  To  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat : 
as,  To  roast  coffee. 

(3)  To  heat  to  excess  ;  to  heat  violently. 

"  Rootled  in  wrath  xnd  fire."    Skaketp.  :  Bamlrt.  II.  a. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  banter,  quiz,  or  chaff  severely  ; 
to  tease  unmercifully.  (Cnlloq.) 

"Binlipn  Attertmry's  roaWin/7  l.ird  Cnningsby  about 
the  topick  of  being  priest-ridden."— Bp.  Atttrbury : 
EpiHotnry  Corrflii.,  ii.  417. 

IL  Mctall. :  To  etpose,  as  metallic  ores,  to 
a  protracted  heat  below  fusion,  in  order  to 
expel  sulphur,  arsenic,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
&c.,  and  frequently  to  effect  oxidation. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cook  or  dress  meat  by  roasting. 

"  He  coude  mite,  and  sethe.  and  broile.  and  frie." 
Chaorer :  C.  T..  Pn>1.  ««. 

2.  To  become  roasted  or  fit  for  the  table  by 
exposure  to  fire. 


roast,  s.  &  a.    [ ROAST,  v.] 

A.  As  suliit. :  That   which  is  roasted,  as  a 
Joint  of  meat ;    that   part  of   a  slaughtered 
animal  which  is  chosen  for  roasting,  as  the 
shoulder  or  leg  of  mutton,  sirloin  of  beef,  &c. 

"  On  holy  days  an  eg*  or  two  at  must. 
But  ber  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roatt." 

Dryden  :  Cue*  *  fox,  M. 

B.  As  adj. :  Roasted  :  as,  ro<t*-(  lieef. 

H  *  (1)  To  cry  roast  meat :  Not  to  be  able  to 
keep  one's  good  fortune  to  one's  self. 

(2)  To  rule  the  roa-t :  To  have  or  take  the  lead 
or  mastery ;  to  be  master  or  chief.  (Prob. 
fur  to  rule  the  roost.) 

"  Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke,  that  ruin  t\e  roa$t." 
xhxkei/j. :  3  Htnry  F/.,  L  L 

roast-beef  plant,  s. 

But. :  Iris  fcetidissima.    [Irus.] 

roast-bitter,  s.  A  peculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple, contained  in  the  crust  of  burnt  bread, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  roasting  of 
different  other  organic  substances. 

rdast'-er,  s.     [Eng.  roast ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  roasts. 
*  2.  A  pig  or  other  animal  or  article  for 
roasting. 


roast' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [ROAST,  v.] 
roasting  bed,  s. 

Metall. :  A  floor  or  bed  of  refractory  sub- 
stance on  which  ores  are  roasted. 

roasting  furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  in  which  ore  is  heated  to 
drive  off  the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  par- 
ticles. 

roasting-jack,  s. 

Domestic :  An  old  fashioned  device  for  turn- 
ing the  spit  on  which  meat  was  roasted  before 
an  open  tire. 

*  r8b,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  rob,  from  Arab,  robb  = 
a  syrup  or  jelly  of  fruit.]  The  inspissated 
juice  of  ripe  fruit  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar 
to  the  consistence  of  a  conserve  ;  a  conserve 
of  fruit 

"  The  conserve  or  rather  the  rob  that  is  made  ol 
them."— Tenner :  I'ia  Recta  ad  rttam  lonfam,  y.  17L 

r5b,  *  robbe,  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  robber,  rober. 
The  original  sense  was  to  despoil  the  slain  in 
battle,  to  strip,  to  disrobe,  from  O.  Fr.  robbe, 
robe  =•  a  rolie  ;  so  Eng.  reave  (bereave)  is  formed 
in  a  similar  manner,  from  A.S.  redf=  cloth  ing; 
O.  Sp.  ro&ir ;  Sp.  ro&ar ;  O.  H.  Ger.  roitbon, 
roupon;  Ger.  rauben ;  Dut.  roven.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deprive,  strip,  or  plunder  of  anything 
by  unlawful  force  or  violence,  or  by  "secret 
theft ;   to  strip  or  deprive  of  anything  by 
stealing  ;  to  deprive  unlawfully. 

"  The!  robbidm  hym  and  woundiden  hym  and  wen- 
ten  awey."—  Wycliffe  :  Luke  i.  3". 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage  ;  to  steal  anything 
from. 

"  Like  a  thief  to  come  to  rub  my  grounds." 

Shakeiii. :  8  Henry  r/.,  IT.  10. 

3.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 

"  That  all  the  rest  it  seem'd  they  robbed  ban 
Of  bounty,  and  of  beautie,  and  all  virtues  rare." 
Speiuer  :  f.  Q.,  Ill  vi.  4. 

*  4.  To  steal. 

"  To  roi  love  from  any." 
Siuiketp. :  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing.  L  a 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  steal,  to  plunder,  to  pillage. 
"  Men  and  women  slouh,  and    robbed   thrugli  th« 

land."  Robert  de  Brunn..  \>.  38. 

*  rob-altar,  s.    A  sacrilegious  plunderer. 

roV-and,  rob'-bln,  s.     [For  rope-band.] 

NaiU. :  A  piece  of  plaited  rope,  called 
sennit,  used  for  fastening  the  head-rope  of  a 
sail  to  the  jackstay  ;  a  rope-band. 

Rob  ben  Is  land  (*  silent.)    [See  def.] 

fleog.  :  An  island  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
used  as  a  penal  station. 

Robben  Island-snake,  s. 

Znol. :  CoroneUa  phocarum. 

r5b'-ber,  *  rob  bour,  «.    [0.  Fr.  robbeur.] 

[ROB,  V.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  robs  or  steals  from  another ; 
one  who  commits  a  robbery  ;  a  thief. 

"  Who.  turning  la  the  robber  l»nd. 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  Uke  the  brand." 

flco«      Kokrby.  ill.  M. 


fate-  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  siro,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or  wore,  woll,  work,  who,  son:  mute.  cub.  oiire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


robb  erdsman— robustly 
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2.  One  who  takes  that  to  which  he  has  no 
right  ;  one  who  strips  or  deprives  another  of 
anything  by  violence  or  wrong. 

IL  Law:  One  who  takes  goods  or  money 
from  the  person  of  another  by  force  or  threats, 
•ud  with  a  felonious  iuteiit. 

robber-crab,  *. 

ZoriL  :  Birgus  latro.    [BiROUS.J 

•rob  herds  man,   •  rob-bers-man,  «. 

[ROBEHDSMAN.] 


r-y,  *  rob-er-ie,  ».    [O.  Fr.  nberie.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  rob- 
bing or  of  taking  anything  from  another  by 
violence  or  wrong  ;  a  plundering,  a  pillaging  ; 
theft. 

"  Each  place  abounding  with  fowle  injurlei. 
And  ttl'd  with  treasure  racist  with  robberiei." 

Speruer:  Mother  tiubbarifi  Tat*. 

2.  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"  The  felonious  aud  forcible  taking,  from  the  person 
of  Knottier,  of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence 
or  putting  him  ill  ff.tr.  (1)  There  must  be  a  talcing, 
otherwise  it  is  no  robbery.  («)  It  is  immaterial  of  what 
Tftlue  the  thing  taken  is  ;  a  r  euny  .-is  well  ;ia  a  pound, 
thus  forcibly  extorted,  makes  a  robbery.  (3)  Lastly, 
the  taking  must  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  m 
fear  ;  which  makes  the  violation  of  the  person  more 
atrocious  than  privately  stealing.  This  previous  vin. 
lence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  criterion  that  dis- 
tinguishes robber]/  from  other  larcenies."—  Blaclatone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  cli.  17. 

roV-bln  (1),  *.    [Ceylon.] 

Comm.  :  The  name  given  to  the  package  in 
which  Ceylonese,  &c.,  dry  goods,  as  pepper, 
are  imported.  The  Malabar  robbin  of  rice 
weighs  84  Ibs.  (Simmonds.) 

rob'-bln  (2),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  spring 
of  a  carriage.  (Simmtmdt.) 

rSb'-bln  (3),  *.    [BOBAND.] 

robe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  M.  H.  Oer.  roub,  roup; 
O.  II.  Ger.  roup;  Ger.  rau6  =  booty,  spoil,  a 
garment;  cogn.  with  A.S.  redf=  spoil,  cloth- 
ing: Feel,  rauf—  spoil;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  roba; 
8p.  ropa;  Port,  roupa.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gown  or  long  loose  dress  worn 
over  other  dress,   especially  by  persons  in 
high  position,  or  engaged  in  any  ceremonial, 
ordinance,  or  rite  ;  a  gown  of  state  or  office, 
as  of  judges,  priests,  &<\  ;  a  gown  or  dress  of 
a  rich,  flowing,  or  elegant  style  or  make. 

"  The  Test*,  the  robet,  and  heaps  of  shininit  eold  " 
Pop*  :  Homer  ;  (htyury  Till.  45S. 

2.  A  dressed  buffalo  skin.     A  pack  of  robes 
is  ten  skins  tied  in  a  pack,  this  being  the 
state  in  which  they  are  brought  to  market 

If  Master  of  the  Robes  :  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  whose  duty  is  to  order  and 
supervise  the  robes  of  the  sovereign.  Under 
him  are  several  officers,  as  a  clerk  of  the 
robes,  a  yeoman,  three  grooms,  a  page,  a 
brusher,  a  furrier,  a  sempstress,  a  laundress, 
a  starcher,  and  a  standing  wardrobe-keeper, 
at  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's,  and  Hampton 
Court  palaces,  &c.  Under  a  queen/the  duties 
are  performed  by  a  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
who  is  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  ladies  in  the 
service  of  the  queen.  (English.) 

T  Gentlemen  of  the  robe  (or  of  the  long  robe)  : 
Barristers. 

robe-maker,  *.  A  maker  of  official 
robes  for  judges,  t*e  clergy,  barristers,  mem- 
bers of  a  university,  &c. 

robe,  v.t.  &  i.    [ROBE,  5.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I,  Lit.  :  To  invest  with  a  robe  or  robes  ;  to 
dress  with  magnificence  ;  to  array. 

"  Lying  rnhed  and  crowned. 
Worthy  a  Rinnan  npouse  !  " 

Tennyson  ;  I>raam  of  Fair  IFomen,  16S. 

H.  Fig.  :  To  clothe,  to  dress,  to  invest,  to 
cover  :  as,  The  fields  are  robed  with  green. 

B.  I  ntrnns.  :   To   put  on  robes  ;  to  array 
one's  self  in  a  robe  or  robes. 

•  rob  -  erds  -  m&n,  •  rob  bcrds  -  man, 
*  rdb'  erts  man,  s.  [Said  to  be  named 
after  Robin  Hood,  the  celebrated  outlaw  of 
Sherwood  Forest.)  In  the  old  statutes,  a 
term  applied  to  any  bold  robber  or  night  thief. 
In  Piers  Plowman  they  are  termed  Rolierdes 
knaves. 

"  Robbtrimtn,  or  RoWtrdtmtn,  were  a  sort  of  great 
thieves  mentioned  In  the  statutes  IS  Edw.  S,  *c.  )  .  .  . 
of  whom  Coke  says,  that  Robin  Hond  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  I.,  on  the  burden  of  England 
ami  Scotland  by  robbery,  burning  of  houses,  rapine 
ami  spoil.  Ac..  ami  that  these  K-bbtrdtmen  took  name 
truui  him."—  Tomtine:  Lat*  Dictiattarv. 


rob'-ert,  ».    [HERB-ROBERT.] 

Bob  -er-tin,  Rob'-er-tine,  i.    [See  det] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  an  order  of  monks,  so 
named  after  Robert  Flower,  the  founder, 
A.D.  1187. 

rSb'-In,  *.    [A  familiar  dimin.  from  Robert.] 

[JACKDAW.] 

1.  The  Red  breast  (q.v.). 
*  2.  A  trimming  on  the  front  of  the  dress. 
"  Kot/ini,  and  caps  and  sheets." 

Wolcott :  p.  Puutar,  p. «. 
T  (1)  Robin  run  in  the  hedge : 
Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechoma. 
(2)  Round-robin :    [ROUNDROBIN). 

Robin  Goodfellow,  s.  A  "drudging 
fiend,"  and  merry  domestic  fairy,  famous  for 
mischievous  pranks  and  practical  jokes.  At 
night-time  he  will  sometimes  do  little  services 
for  the  family  over  which  he  presides.  The 
Scotch  call  this  domestic  spirit  a  brownie  ; 
the  Germans,  kobold  or  Knecht  Ruprecht. 
The  Scandinavians  called  it  Nisse  God-dreng. 
Puck,  the  jester  of  Fairy-court,  is  the  same. 

"  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  aud  knavish  sprite 
Called  Robin  Gootl/rJtoa .  .  . 
Those  that  Hob-goblin  call  yon.  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck." 
ShaJcap.  :  Midsummer  Jfiffhft  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Robin  Hood,  s.  A  celebrated  outlaw  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ;  hence,  a  character  iu 
May-day  and  other  games. 

robin-redbreast,  5.    [REDBREAST.] 
robin-ruddock, s.    The  robin-redbreast. 
robin- wake,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  WAKE-ROBIN  (q.v.). 

robin's  pincushion,  *.  The  bedeguar 
of  the  dog  rose. 

rSb'-l-nSt  (1), «.    [Fr.] 

Steam-eng. :  A  term  for  some  Of  the  cocks  of 
the  steam-engine,  as  the  gauge,  brine,  and  trial 
cocks.  . 

•rSb'-I-net  (2), 
».  [Eng.  robin ; 
dimin.  sutf.  -et.] 

1.  A  robin-red- 
breast 

"  The    mivis,    merl, 

and  robiiiet." 
Drrt'/tan  :  Muifl  £7.v- 
num.  Nymph,  viii. 

2.  Old  Arm.:  A 
military  enicine  for 
hurling  darts  and 

stones.  ROBINET. 

rob'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [ROBE,  v.] 

robing  room,  s.  A  vestiary ;  a  room 
where"  robes  of  state  or  ceremony  are  put  on 
or  off :  as,  a  judge's  robing-room. 

ro-bln'-I-a,  ».    [Named  after  John  Robin,  a 
French  bo'tanist,  herbalist  to  Henry  IV.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genusof  Galegpae.  North  Ameri- 
can trees,  bearing  deciduous,  pinnate  leaves, 
and    nodding    racfines  of   white    or  roseate 
flowers  :  calyx  with  five  lanceolate  teeth,  the 
two  upper  approximate ;  legume  many-seeded. 
Robinia  Psewlncacia,  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  Bastard  or  False  Acacia,  called 
in  America  the  Locust-tree.    It  is  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet  high,  with  loose  racemes  of 
fragrant  flowers.    The  leaves,  root,  and  inner 
bark    are   sweet      The    wood    is    hard   and 
durable,  and  used  for  trenails.     In  the  south 
of  France  it  is  grown  to  furnish  vine  props. 
R.  hispida  is  the  Rose  Acacia  of  the  Southern 
Uiiit.-d  States. 

2.  PaUeobot. :  Found  in  the  European  Plio- 
cene. 

ro  bin  -Ic.  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  robin(ia);  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  Robinia  Pseudacacia. 

robinic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  found  in  the  root  of  Robinia 
Pteudacacia.  It  forms  a  syrupy  mass,  but 
becomes  crystalline  in  contact  with  absolute 
alcohol. 

r6  bln'-l-ln,  o.      [Mod.   Lat  ro6ini(a);  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  found  In 
the  wood  of  Robinia  Pseudacacia.  Obtained 
by  precipitating  the  aqueous  decoction  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the 
precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid. 


rob'-In-ine,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  roftin(ta);  -in*  ) 

Chem. :  CjsHsjOig.  A  yellow  colouring 
matter  found  iu  the  blossom  of  Rubinia  Pseud- 
acacia.  To  extract  it,  the  recently-gathered 
flowers  are  boiled  in  water,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
evaporated,  aud  the  residue  repeatedly  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes 
in  delicate  straw-yellow  crystals  having  a  silky 
lustre,  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid  at  195*,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insolu- 
ble in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis 
and  alkaline  carbonate.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  coloured  dark  brown  by  ferric  chloride,  and 
it  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  a  boiling  alkaline 
solution. 

robinine  sugar,  *. 

Chem. :  CisHioOj  (?).  A  sweet  brown  syrup, 
obtained  by  heating  robinine  with  dilute  acids. 
It  does  not  crystallize,  smells  of  caramel  when 
heated,  and  yields  with  nitric  acid  a  large 
quantity  of  picric  acid. 

ro'-ble, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  Wood  for  shipbuilding,  from  » 
Bignoniad,  Catalpa  longissima,  and  Platymit- 
cium  platystachyum,  one  of  the  Dall/ergiese. 

*  rdb  6'  da'-vy,  *.     [Etym.   doubtful ;    ct 
rob,  s.]    A  drink  so  called. 

"  Sherry  iior  Rob-o'-Davy  here  could  flow." 

Taylor,  ike  Water-po*. 

*  rSb'-or-ant,  a.  &  ».   [Lat.  mborant,  pr.  par. 
of  roboro  =  to   make    strong,  from  robur ^ 
strength.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Strengthening. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  strengthening  medicine ;  • 
tonic. 

*  rSb'-or-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  ro6ora/M»,  pa.  par.  of 
roboro  =  to  make  strong.]    To  make  strong; 
to  give  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen,  to  confirm, 
to  establish. 

"  Ancient  privileges  .  .  ,  which  herein  are  roborattd 
and  confirmed."— fuller:  But.  Cambridge,  ii.  K. 

*  rSb-or-a'-tion,  *.     [Low  Lat.  roboratio.} 
[UoBOKATK.]    The  act  of  strengthening,  con- 
firming, or  establishing. 

*  r8-bor'-S-an,  *  rS-bbV-S-ous,  a.    [Lat. 
roboreus,  from  robur  =  strength,  also  an  oak.] 
Made  of  oak  ;  strong. 

ro'-bur,  ».  [Lat  =  (1)  hardness,  strength,  (2) 
the  common  oak,  Quercus  robur.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

Robur  Carol!  or  Carolinum,  *. 

Astran.  :  King  Charles's  Oak,  a  southern 
constellation,  formed  by  Halley  in  167(5  from 
a  portion  of  Argo  Navis. 

ro-busf,  a.  [Fr.  robuste,  from  Lat.  robustut 
=  strong,  from  O.  Lat.  robus ;  Lat  robur  = 
strength  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  rubusto.] 

1.  Possessed    of    great    strength;    strong, 
lusty,  sinewy,  muscular,  vigorous. 

"  A  robuit,  boisterous  rogue  knockt  him  down."— 
BOKKU  :  Lettert.  bk.  i.,  I  iif.  let.  SX. 

2.  Indicating  great  strength  and  vigour. 

"  His  robuit.  distended  chest" 

fauna  •'  faraplimu  of  Jot, 

3.  Sound,  vigorous  :  »s,  robust  health. 

4.  Requiring  vigour  or  strength  :  as,  robuit 
em  ploy  n»e  nt. 

*  5.  Violent,  rough,  rude. 

"  Rump-loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about  In  gallantry  robuit.' 

Thornton:  Autumn,  Sl». 

*ro-bUSt'-lous(iasy),a.  [Eng.robu»<;  -ion*,] 

1.  Robust,  strong,  vigorous,  stout,  sturdy. 

"  These  redundant  locks, 
Kobuttioui  to  no  purpose,  clust'riug  down." 

Milton  :  Salmon  Afoniitft,  M*. 

2.  Rough,  boisterous. 

"  The  men  do  sympathize  with  the  mastics,  in  rota*. 
tiotuand  rough  coming  on."— JOtaJtap.  :  Btnry  r.,  UL  T. 

*  ro  bust  ious  IJr  (i  as  yX  adv.    [Eng.  ro- 
bustious;    -ly.]     In  a  robust  manner;  with 
force  or  vigour;  stoutly,  sturdily,  roughly, 
boisterously. 

"  If  they  come  In  rabuttioutly  ...  are  received  for 
the  braver  fellows."— Btn  Janton :  DiKorrrm. 

*  ro-bust'-ious-nSss  (i  as  y),  •  ro-bftsf - 
u  ous  ness,   *.     [Eng.    robustious;  -net*.] 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  robust ;  robust- 
ness :  muscular  strength  ;  vigour. 

"That  ralnatiounuu  of  body."— Sandft :  8taU  «/ 
Rtlifinn.  sig.  s.  1 

ro-bust-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  robu* ;  -ly.]  In  • 
robust  manner ;  with  great  strength  or  rigour. 


boil,  bdy;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist    ph  -  C, 
-dan,  -tian  =  gjian,   -Won,  -sion  =  shun;  -^ion,  -flon  =  xhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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SO-bust'-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  robust;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  robust;  muscular 
Ktivn^th  or  vigour  :  the  condition  of  the  body 
When  in  full  flesh  and  sound  health. 

"  Beef  may  confer  a  robmtneu  on  my  SOD'S  limbs, 
bat  will  bebeUte  his  intellectual*."—  4r6i*  hnott  Pope. 

•  rd-bust  -OUS,  a.  [Eng.  robust  ;  -out.]  Ro- 
bust. (Dryden  :  Don  Setxistian,  i.  I.) 

roc,  rukh,  s.    [Arab.  rukh  ;  see  def.) 

Arab.  Ifiithol.  :  A  huge  white  bird,  one  claw 
of  which  is  as  big  as  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
ami  capable  of  carrying  off  an  elephant  and 
devouring  it.  Adolf  Erman  suggests  that 
the  fossil  tusks  of  Rhinoceros  tichorliinun,  which 
have  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a 
gigantic  bird,  created  the  idea  of  the  roc, 
which  would  then  technically  be  a  myth  of 
observation. 

roc'-am-bole,  t  role1  -am  -bole,  *.    [Fr. 

rocambole;  Ital.  &  Sp.  rocambola  ;  Sw.  racken- 
boll;-Ger.  roclcenaMIe  =  rye-bulb:  rocken  = 
rye,  and  bolle  =  biilby,  because  it  is  bulbous 
and  grows  among  rye.] 

Sot.  £  Hort.  :  (1)  Allium  Scorodapmxum,  a 
plant  with  bulbs  like  garlic,  but  with  the 
cloves  smaller.  Ft  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  shallot,  g-irlic,  &c.  A  native  of 
Denmark,  not  much  cultivated  In  England. 
(2)  Allium  Ophioscurodoii,  from  Greece.  Some- 
times the  two  are  considered  to  be  identical. 

rSc-cel'-la,  s.  [Port,  roccn  =  a  rock.  Named 
from  the  place  of  growth.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Usneidae.  Dull  gray  lichens, 
with  a  peltate  disc,  open  from  the  front,  and 
seated  on  a  carbonaceous  stratum.  They 
grow  on  rocks  by  the  sea.  Itocctlla  tinctoriin 
is  the  Archil,  Orchil,  or  Orchella  lichen.  R. 
fuciformis,  used,  like  the  former,  for  a  dye- 
plant,  is  less  valuable.  They  occur  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  England. 

rSc-9el-lin'-n-ide,  *.  [Eng.  roccell(ic); 
anil(ine),  and  suff.  -vie.} 

Chen.  : 


(C^HsnOzX'  ) 
=    (C6H  ,Vj        V 

il-2  ) 


N2. 


Phenyl-roccellamide,  A  crystalline  body  ob- 
tained by  hea'Snirroccellii-  acid  with  an  excess 
of  aniline,  distilling,  and  treating  the  black 
residue,  left  in  the  retort,  with  alcohol.  It 
forms  colourless  lamina-,  melts  to  a  colourless 
liquid  at  53°,  is  insol  ible  in  water,  ammonia, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

roc-9eT-lI«5,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  rocr*ll(a);  -if.] 
Contained  in,  or  derived  from  plants  of  the 
genus  Roccella. 

roccellic-acid,  ». 

Chem.  :  CirU^Ot  = 
fatty  acid  discovered  in  1S30  by  Heeren  in 
Roccella  tinrtoria,  and  other  si«cie>*  <>f  the 
same  genus.  Itcrystallizes  in  white  rectangu- 
lar fonr-si.led  plates,  nr  in  short  needles,  melts 
at  l:rr  U>a  colourless  liquid,  is  tasteless,  in- 
gnl-iMr  in  w-iter,  sli'_'li  ly  solu'.le  in  boiling 
a:.:oliol,  i.  ut  verv  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  very 
sightly  a  li«—ied  by  re.-tgents,  but  it  decom- 
poses carlmnates.  The  rowelhitps  of  the 
alkali  me»uls  are  soluble  in  water.  The  U-iriuin 
salt,  Cjjli  ^l5a"U4,  is  a  bulky  white  powder, 
sightly  soluble  in  Itoiling  water,  insoluble  in 
al<-olioi.  The  silver  salt,  ViftI-M.\g.,()i,  olt- 
taincd  bv  precipitation,  is  a  white  amorphous 
moss,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  lig.it. 

rocccllic-anliy«lrid3,  s. 

Chen.  :  C^H^Ca.  A  faintlv  yellow,  neutral 
oil,  obtained  iiy  heating  roccellic  acid  to  be- 
tween 220*  and  2bO  ,  mixing  the  brown  muss 
wiin  dilute  sod  i-lev,  and  treating  with  ether. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

roo-9cl'-li3-in,  s.    [S<>e  def.] 

t'lirm,.:  C,3;i|;O7  (f).  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance extracted  from  Itn  •  '/i  tinctnria  l>y 
hvdrochlorie  HCid  and  boiling  alcohol.  It 
foinis  a  mass  of  silky  needles,  insoluble  in 
w-ifr,  slightly  sol  i  Me  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether,  I  ut  .subtitle  in  hulling  nlcolioL  Hot 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

*  rech,  r.t.    [Fr.  rocA«=a  rock.]    To  harden 
like  a  rock. 

"  Thee  winter's  coldnes*  •  t.h»«  rtver  h«r  Mje  mrl.    -i." 
»«H.  /*,irsC  :  CoiKtUet,  p.  134. 

•  rocha  (1),  s.    [Fr.1    A  roach. 

2).  s.    [Fr.]    A  rock. 


roche  alum, «.    [ROCK-ALUM.] 

roche -lime,  s.    Quicklime. 

roches  moutonnees, «.  pi. 

Geol.:  Projecting  eminences  of  roc*  which 
have  been  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape 
of  flattened  domes  by  a  glacier  passing  over 
them.  They  are  called  moutonnee*  because 
their  srrall  rounded  bosses  resemble  the  backs 
of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

R6  Chelle ,  «.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  fortified  sea-port  of  Prance,  the 
capital  of  the  departineut  of  Chareute-In- 
ferieure. 

Rochclle- powder,  x  [SEIDLITZ- POW- 
DER.] 

Rochello  salt,  ».    [BODIO-POTASSIC  T*.R- 

TRATK.J 

rdch'-St  (1),  *  rStch'-St. «.  [Fr.  rochet,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  roc*, 
hroch  (Ger.  rock)  = 
a  coat,  a  frock :  cf. 
Ir.  roam  =  a  man- 
tle, a  cloak ;  Gael. 
rochalL] 

1.  An  ecclesias- 
tical garment  of 
fine  white  linen, 
differing  from  the 
surplice  in  being 
shorter,  and  open 
at  the  sides.  It  was  BOCHET. 

formerly  worn  by 

priests  and  acolytes,  but  is  now  worn  by 
bishops  under  the  chiuiere. 

"  Tb«  rochet  is  aUo  derived  from  the  albe  ...  At 
the  surplice  is  an  augmentation  of  Uie  a'be.  so  the 
rocfcet  is  a  diminution  of  the  same  .  .  .  Iwing  shorter, 
and  either  with  tighu-r  sleeves,  or  without  sleeves. 
It  It  well  known  that  the  clergy  and  bishops  were 
required  formerly  by  the  decrees  of  Synods  to  wear 
their  aloes  constantly;  heuce  the  rochrtt.  which  were 
merely  reduced  allies,  were  introduced  from  reasons  of 
commodity  .  .  .  They  were  also  worn  by  cantors  and 
canoua,  also  by  chnir  children."— Puffin  :  Qlou.  Eodet. 
Ornament  i  Cottame. 

*  2.  A  bishop. 

••  Wringing  the  collective  allegory  of  those  seven 
angels  into  seven  sinele  roclieU.  —Milton:  Reatunof 
CAurcA  Government,  bk.  t.,  ch.  T. 

*  3.  A  loose  round  frock  or  upper  garment, 
the  original  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestment. 

*  r&ch'-e't  (2),  «.    [Mid.  Eng.  roche  =  a  roach  ; 
dimin.  suff.   -ft.]     A  kind  of  fish,  by  some 
taken  for  the  roach,  by  others  for  the  piper- 
tish,  one  of  the  gurnards. 

"  Of  rocket*,  whitings,  or  common  fish." 

Brotme  :  Biitanniu  Piutoralt,  U.  L 

*  r59h'-ette,  *.    [ROCHET  (IX  «.] 

roch'-ing,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Proh.  from 
Fr.  roche  =  a  rock  (q.v.).]  (See  compound.) 

rochlng  -  cask,  s.  A  wooden  cistern, 
lined  with  lead,  in  which  alum  is  crystallized 
after  having  been  previously  dissolved  in  water 
or  by  the  action  of  steam. 

r6ch-led  er-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Rochleder ; 
suff.  -ite(Min).'} 

M>n. :  A  resinous  substance  originally  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  melanchyme  (q.v.). 
Colour,  reddish-brown  ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent; melting  (mint,  100°.  Composition: 
carlton,  76'79  ;  hydrogen,  9"06 ;  oxygen,  14'15 
=  100.  Found  also  in  large  masses  in  the 
lignite  of  Zweifelsreuth,  Ege.r,  Bohemia, 

rdck  (I),  rocke  (1).  Tok,  Tokke  (1),  *. 
flcel.  roUT  =  a  distaff;  Sw.  rock;  Dan.  rok; 
O.  H.  Ger.  roccho ;  M.  H.  Ger.  rocke;  Ger. 
rorken.  Proh.  from  Dan.  rokke  =  to  rock 
(q.v.).]  A  distaff  used  in  spinning;  the  staff 
or  frame  altout  which  flax,  wool,  &c.,  is 
arranged,  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn  in 
spinning. 

"  With  her  rwltt,  many  a  knock* 
She  gave  him  on  the  cniwne." 

Sir  T.  Man:  Serjeant  t  fnrt. 

r5ck  (2),  *  rocke  (2),  •  roche,  *  rokke  (2), 
t.  [O.  Fr.  roke,  roche,  roc,  from  Irish  &  Gael, 
roc  =a  rock  ;  Bret  nxA.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Literally: 

(1)  A  large  mass  of  stony  nwtter ;  a  large 
fixed  stone  or  crag  ;  the  stony  matter  which 
constitutes  the  earth's  crust,  as  distinguished 
from  clay,  sand,  gravel,  peat,  &c. 

"  Down  bis  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  flows, 
80  silent  fountains,  from  «  met  t  tall  he'd.' 

Pope:  ffamer;  Hind  is.  Id 


(2)  In  the  same  sjnse  as  II. 

(3)  A  stone  of  any  size  ;  a  pebble.    (Colloq 
or  humorous.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  cause  or  source  of  peril  or  disaster 
(from  vessels  being  wrecked  on  rocks):  as, 
This  U  the  rock  on  .vhich  he  split. 

(2)  A  defence  ;  a  means  of  safety  or  proteo> 
ticm  ;  an  asylum,  a  refuge.    (Scriptural.) 

"They  remembered  that  God  was  their  roc*."— 
Putlm  Uxvili.  35. 

(3)  A  kind  of  hard  sweetmeat. 

(4)  The  same  as  ROCK-PIUEON  (q.v.% 

"  Being  a  lilt  slow  In  firing  a  fast  root  escaped  him." 
—Field.  April  4.  1SS5. 

IL  C,toi. :  Any  portion  of  the  earth's  crnst, 
coherent  or  incoherent,  any  sedimentary 
stratum  or  any  dyke  or  overlying  mass  of 
volcanic  or  plutonic  mineral  matter.  The 
older  writers  drew  a  distinction  between  rocks 
and  soils.  Both  are  now  regarded  as  rocks. 
So  are  blown  sand,  silt,  mould,  and  peat; 
though  the  last  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  veget- 
able origin.  Were  the  vegetable  character  to 
exclude  it,  coal  would  have  to  be  omitted  too. 
Most  rocks,  originally  soft,  have  become  hard 
and  compact  by  losing  their  moisture,  and* 
being  subjected  to  pressure.  As  a  rule  a  rock 
is  not  a  bed  of  some  simple  mineral.  In  most 
ca«es  there  are  crystals  cemented  together  by 
imperfectly  crystalline  or  amorphous  matter, 
or  there  is  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded 
grains,  also  bound  together  by  mineral  matter. 
[MINERAL.]  Viewed  as  to  composition,  there 
are  three  leading  classes  of  rock  :  Siliceous 
or  Arenaceous,  some  formed  of  loose  sand, 
others  of  hard  sandstone,  with  all  Intermediate 
grades  ;  Argillaceous  rocks,  i.e.  rocks  of  clay, 
or  more  specifically  having  one-fourth  alumina 
to  three-fourths  silica  ;  and  Calcareous  rocks 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some 
of  them  proved,  and  most  of  the  others  sus- 
pected, to  be  originally  composed  of  various 
organisms.  Viewed  as  to  their  origin,  Lyell 
long  recognized  four  kind  of  rocks  :  Aqueous 
or  Sedimentary,  Volcanic,  Metamorphic,  and 
Plutonic  (all  which  see).  A  fifth  category 
has  now  Iteen  superadded,  viz.,  Aerial  or 
jEnlian,  formed  by  the  action  of  wind. 
Aqueous,  JSolian,  and  Metamorphic  rocks  are, 
as  a  rule,  stratified  ;  Volcanic  and  Plutonic 
rocks  generally  unst ratified  :  the  last  two  are 
called  igneous.  Some  stratified  rocks  are  un- 
fossiliferous,  others  fossiliferous.  For  the 
stratigraphical  or  chronological  order  of  the 
latter,  see  Fossiliferous.  Much  light  has 
recently  been  thrown  on  the  composition  and 
origin  of  rocks,  by  subjecting  thin  sections  of 
them  to  microscopic  examination.  [GEOLOGY.] 

T(  Rock-cork  =  Mountain-cork;  Rock-milk 
=  Mimntain-mWc  ;  Rock -soap  =  Oropion  ; 
Rock-oil  =  Petroleum, 

1  On  the  rocks:  Quite  out  of  funds  ;  In  want 
of  money 

rock-alum,  *. 

Min.  :  Sometimes  applied  to  the  massir* 
form  of  alum.  [Cf.  Rock  Salt] 

rock-basin,  s. 

Geol. :  (1)  A  hollow,  shaped  more  or  less  like 
a  basin,  in  a  rock.  It  may  have  been  scooped 
out  by  a  glacier ;  (2)  A  basin  in  a  rock  pro- 
duced apimrently  by  the  movement  of  gravel, 
&c.,  driven  forward  by  water.  They  occur 
sometimes  in  rocks  to  which  the  sea  has 
access,  and  sometimes  in  granite  or  other 
rocks  of  mountain  regions. 

rock-bird, «. 

Ornith.  (PL):  The  genus  Rupicola  (q.v.X 

rock-bound,  a.  Hemmed  in,  or  BUT. 
rounded  with  rocks  :  as,  a  rock-bound  coast. 

rock-butter,  s. 

Min. :  Impure  efflorescences  oozing  from 
some  alum  shales  in  various  localities,  having 
the  consistency  of  butter.  Analyses  show  re- 
lations to  Halotriehite  (q/v.),  with  which 
species  Dana  places  them. 

rock-cavy ,  s. 

ZooL  :  Cavia  rupestrlt,  found  near  the  nppei 
waters  of  rivers  in  the  roc.ky  districts  of 
Brazil.  It  is  about  thirteen  inches  in  length. 

rock-cist, «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Helianthemnm. 

rock-cod,  ».  A  cod  caught  on  a  rocky 
sea-bottom.  They  are  considered  to  be  of 
better  flavour  than  fish  from  a  sandy  bottom. 


face,  f5t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wo.^.  -w^j;  TForii,  whd,  soa;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   «B,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


rock -rocker 
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rock-cook,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  Small-monflifrt  Wrasse, 
exoletus.  It  is  aliuiit  four  iii.-iirs  long,  and  is 
taken  occasionally  in  the  Crab-pots  on  the 
Cornish  coast. 

rock-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Arabia  (q.v.) ;  •  (2) 
Orithmum  maritimum. 

rock-crowned,  o.  Crowned  or  sur- 
mounted with  rocks :  as,  a  rock-crowned  height. 

rock-crystal, ». 

Min. :  The  limpid  varieties  of  quartz  (q.v.). 
rock-demon,  $. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  demon  supposed  to  in- 
habit dangerous  rocks,  often  identified  with 
the  rocks  themselves. 

"  An  early  missionary  account  of  a  rock-demon  wor- 
•hipped  by  the  Huron  Indiiuw  will  show  with  what 
absolute  personality  savages  can  conceive  «uch  a 
being."—  fi/lor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  ii.  SOS. 

*  rock-doe,.'.  The  female  chamois. (Grew.) 
rock-dove,  rock-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Columba  livia.    [COLUMBUS.] 

rock-drill,  s.  A  tool  for  boring  rock  by 
a  chisel  movement  or  rotary  motion. 

rock-fire, ». 

Pyrotech. :  An  incendiary  composition  which 
burns  slowly  and  is  difficult  to  extinguish. 
Used  for  setting  fire  to  ships,  buildings,  &c. 
It  is  composed  of  three  parts  resin,  four 
sulphur,  ten  nitre,  one  regulus  of  antimony, 
and  one  turpentine. 

rock-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  (1)  The  Black  Goby ;  (2)  a  name 
given  to  various  species  of  Wrasse  (q.v.). 

*  rock-free,  o.     Free  from  or  without 
rocks. 

*  Whose  shores,  me  thought,  on  good  adnantage  stood. 
For  my  receit,  rock-fret,  and  fenc'd  from  wind." 

Chapman:  Homer ;  Odyttey  viL 

*  rock-goat,  *.    Agont  which  makes  its 
home  among  the  rocks  ;  a  wild  goat 

rock  harmonicon,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument,  the  sounds  of  which 
are  produced  by  striking  graduated  lengths  of 
rock-crystal  with  a  hammer. 

•rock-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted;  un- 
feeling. 

rock-honey,  s.  Honey  made  by  bees 
having  their  nests  or  abodes  among  the  rocks. 
(Cf.  Psalm  Ixxxi.  16.) 

"  Then  summer  leugthen'd  out  his  season  bland. 
And  with  rock-honey  flow'd  the  happy  land." 

»'ordiw»rth :  Dttcriptitt  Skttchtt. 

rook-hopper,  s. 

Ornith.  :  (See  extract). 

"  In  this  scrub  one  of  the  crested  penguins,  probably 
fudyptet  cAryjucomo,  called  by  the  sealers  in  common 
with  other  species  of  the  genus  Eudyptes,  the  roe*. 
fcopi>er,  has  established  »  rookery." — C.  Wyville  Thorn- 
Urn:  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  ii.  180. 

rock-kangaroos,  *.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Petro^ale  (q.v.). 

rock-leather,  «.  The  same  as  ROCS- 
CORK  (q.v.). 

rock-lily, *. 

Bot. :  Selaginella  convoluta. 

rock-limpet, .--. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Patella  (q.v.).    [LncPET.] 

rock-lychnis,  .-•. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Viscaria  (q.v.). 

rock  manakln,  5. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Ruplcola  (q.v.), 

rock-maple,  5. 

Bot. :  Acer  saccharinum. 

rock-meal,  s. 

Min. :  A  white  cotton-like  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  occurring  as  an  efflorescence, 
falling  into  a  powder  when  touched. 

rook-moss,  s. 

Bot  :  A  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarta.  [CUD- 
BEAR.] 

rook-oil,  «.    (See  PETROLEUM.] 
rook-pigeon, «. 

L  The  Rock-dove  (q.v.). 

1  (PI.)  Sand-grouse  (q.v.). 

rock-plant, .«. 

Bot.  (PI.):   Plants  growing  on  or  among 


naked  rocks.  Most  have  diminutive  roots  and 
derhe  their  chief  support  from  the  air  through 
their  leaves  and  stems.  Examples  :  Lichens, 
Mosses,  &c.,  various  houseleeks(Crassulace£3), 
Ac.  The  latter  are  often  cultivated  in  rock- 
eries for  their  flue  flowers. 

rock-rabbit,  s. 

Zool.  :  Hyrax  cupensis.    [HYRAX.] 

"  The  South  African  Hyrax  is  termed  by  the  colonists 
Klip  Das,  or  Kock-rabbtt.  and  is  found  in  considerable 
plenty  ...  on  the  sides  of  the  Table  mountain,"— 
Wood  :  fllut.  .Vat.  HM.,  i.  7«0. 

rock-rat,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Petromys  (q.v.X 

*  rock-ribbed,  o.  Having  ribs  of  rocks. 
(Bryant.) 

rock-roofed,  a.  Roofed  or  arched  over 
with  rock. 

rock-rose,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Cistus  ;  (2)  the  genus 
Helianthemum  ;  (3)  Convolvulus  Dorycnium; 
(4)  (PI.)  the  order  Cistacete.  (Lindley.) 

rock-ruby,  s.  A  name  given  by  lapidaries 
and  jewellers  to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a 
very  strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a 
tinge  of  blue. 

rock-salt,  «. 

Geal.  :  Salt  deposited  as  a  geological  stratum. 
An  immense  deposit  of  solid  rock-salt  is  found 
on  Petit  Anse  Island,  Louisiana.  The  most 
famous  mine  in  the  world  is  that  at  Wieliczka, 
Galicia,  which  has  been  worked  for  centuries. 
Beds  occur  also  in  England,  Austria,  Poland, 
Russia,  Spain,  Ac.  The  salt  of  New  York  and 
Michigan  is  obtained  from  brine,  due  to  solu- 
tion of  rock-salt  by  the  flow  of  underground 
waters.  Rock-salt  arose  probably  by  the  slow 
evaporation  of  sea-water  in  shallow  gulfs  or 
bays  separated  from  the  ocean  by  sand  bars 
over  which  the  waves  occasionally  broke,  the 
thickness  being  produced  by  the  slow  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  surrounding  the  gulf. 

rock-samphire,  *. 

Bot.  :  Orithmum  maritimum. 

frock-serpent,  s.    [ROCK-SNAKE.  1 

rock  shaft,  s. 

Steam-engin-e  : 

L  A  shaft  with  tappets  which  raise  the 
levers  of  the  puppet-valves  in  a  certain  class 
of  steam-engines. 

2.  The  shaft,  with  levers,  used  for  working 
the  slide-valves,  the  notch  of  the  eccentric 
rod  dropping  into  a  stud  fixed  in  one  of  the 
levers  ;  the  links 
of  the  slide-valve 
spindle  being  at- 
tached to  the  op- 
posite lever  on  the 
same  shaft. 

rock-shelter, 
i. 

Anthrop.:  A  nat- 
ural opening  in  a 
rock,  utilized  by 
man  for  temporary 
shelter  or  perma- 

nent residence.   In  ROCK-SHELTER. 

some  slight  degree, 

the  custom  still  survives  in  Perigord,  masonry 
being  added  to  render  the  residence  more 
healthy  and  comfortable. 

"  The  very  many  observations  which  we  have  been 

gord."—  Lnrtet  i  Chritty  :  Keliquia  AyuUanica  (ed. 
T.  R.  Jones),  p.  «. 

rock-slaters,  s.  pi 

Zool  :  The  genus  Ligla.    [SLATER,  II.] 

rock-snake,  t  rock-serpent,  ». 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  in  some  of  the  British 
possessions  to  any  individual  of  the  genus 
Python  (q.v.).  Rock-snakes  are  among  the 
largest  of  living  reptiles;  specimens  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  feet  long  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  and  trustworthy  statements  of  the 
occurrence  of  individuals  measuring  Wtirty  feet 
are  on  record  ;  but  their  size  and  strength  are 
often  much  exaggerated.  They  kill  their  prey 
by  constriction,  and  swallow  it  whole,  com- 
mencing with  the  head.  During  the  digestion 
the  animal  is  lazy  and  unwilling  even  to 
defend  itself  when  attacked. 


i  are  mostly  arboreal,  and  prefer  locali- 
ties In  the  vicinity  of  water,  to  which  the  animal 
runrto  for  the  purpose  o(  drinking.  They  more, 
climb,  and  swim  with  equal  facility.'—  Eneye.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th).  xx.  144. 


rock-staff,  s.  The  lever  of  a  forge-bellows 
or  other  vibrating  bar  in  a  machine. 

rock-tar,  s.    Rock-oil ;  petroleum. 

rock-temple,  s.  A  temple  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  as  at  Ellora  and  other  placet 
in  Hindustan. 

rock-thrush,  t. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Petrocincla  (q.v.). 
rock-tripe,  s.    [TRIPE  DE  ROCHE.] 
rock-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  Chroolepus  Jolithus. 

rock -wood,  s.  The  same  as  FOSSIL- 
WOOD,  2. 

rock-work, .«. 

1.  Stones  fixed  in  mortar  in  imitation  of  the 
asperities  of  rocks. 

2.  A  natural  wall  or  mass  of  rock. 

3.  A  rockery  (q.v.). 

rSck(3),  *.    [Roc.] 

rock  (1),  *  rokke,  r.f.  &  i.  [Dan.  roH-e  =  to 
rock,  to  shake,  allied  to  rykke  =  to  pull,  to 
tug,  from  ryk  =  a  pull,  a  tug  ;  cf.  Ger.  riicke* 
=  to  move  by  pushing  ;  ruck  =  a  pull,  a  jolt, 
a  jerk  ;  Icel.  rugga  =  to  rock  a  cradle.] 

A.  Transit  ire : 
1.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a 
body  resting  on  a  support  beneath.    It  differs 
from  swing   in  that  the  latter  expresses  the 
vibratory  motion  of  something  suspended,  and 
from  shake  in  denoting  a  slower  and  more 
uniform  motion. 

"  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  rocking  her  to  and 
fro,  In  faith,  mistress,  said  he.  it  Is  high  time  for  yo« 
to  bid  us  good  night  for  ever."— Sidney :  Arcadia,  ill. 

2.  To  shake. 

"  The  god  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground." 
Pope-  Homer;  Iliad  xiii.  M. 

3.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
arms,  chair,  cradle,  Ac.,  in  order  to  induce 
sleep. 

"  Rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast." 

Shell  en:  The  Cloud. 

4.  To  abrade  the  surface  of  a  copper  or 
steel  plate,  preparatory  to  scraping  a  mezzo- 
tinto.    [CRADLE,  *.,  B.  5.] 

"  There  were  secrets  in  the  roctlnp  of  the  copper 
plate  which  were  only  known  to  Englishmen."— fall 
Mall  Gazette.  Feb.  19.  ISM. 

•  II.  Fig. :  To  lull,  to  quiet. 

"  Sleep  roc*  thy  brain !  " 

Sh-ikeii'.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  1 

B.  In  trans. :  To  be  moved  backwards  and 
forwards. 

"  The  rorHn<7  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps."       Philipt :  Cider.  I. 

rock  (2),  v.t.  [ROCK  (2),  *.]  To  throw  stones 
at ;  to  stone.  (Amer.) 

rSck'-a-way,  ».    [Eng.  rock,  v.,  and  away.] 

Vehicles :  A  kind  of  four-wheeled,  two-seated 
carriage,  with  full  standing  top. 

rSck  -e-lay,  r5ck'-lay,  t.  [See  detl  A 
roqnelaure  (q.v.).  (Scotch.) 

rock  -er,  ».    [Eng.  rock  (1),  v. ;  -«r.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rocks. 

"  His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rodrrr  slept !  * 

Drvden:  Cock*  Fox,**. 

2.  A  rocking-horee,  or  -chair. 

3.  A  low  skate  with  a  rounding  solo. 
TL  Technically: 

1.  Furniturt: 

(1)  A  curved  piece  into  which  the  two  legs 
on  the  same  side  of  a  rock  i  ng  -chai  r  are  i  nserted. 

(2)  A  curved  piece   underneath  a  child's 
cradle. 

2.  Engr. :  A  cradle.    [CRADLE,  *.,  B.  5.] 

3.  MetaU.  :  A  trough  in  which  particles  of 
ore  are  separated  from  earth  by  agitation  in 
water.    [CRADLE,  ».,  B.  4.] 

4.  Chen.  :  The  congelation  of  a  liquid  Is 
assisted  by  a  slight  agitation  of  its  particles, 
which  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  j.ro.-ess  of 
freezing  ice-cream  by  imparting  an  alternating 
semi-rotation  to  the  vessel  containing  it 

6.  Steam-tng. :  A  rock-shaft  (q.v.X 
rocker-cam, *. 
ilach, :  A  vibrating  cam. 
rocker-shaft, «.    [ROCK-SHATT.I 


b6H,  btfy;  p6ut,  J6%1:  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $hi»;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ciBt.    -Ing. 
-clan,   tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -UOU,  -siou»  =  Sbtt*.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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rockery— rod 


ro'ck'-er-jf,  ».  [Eng.  rock  (2),  s.  ;  -try.]  An 
artificial  mound  of  fragments  ufrorfcs,  stones, 
and  earth,  raised  in  gardens  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  for  the  cnltivaiiuu  of  particu.ar 
kinds  of  plants,  as  ferns,  &c. 

•  r6ck'-$t  (1),  «.    [ROCHET,  (1).] 

rick-St  (2),  *  rok-at,  .*.  [Fr.  roquette,  from 
Ital.  ruclietta,  dimin.  from  men  =  garden- 
rocket,  from  Lat  eruca=  a  sort  of  cole  wort.] 
Bot. :  A  name  given  to  various  Crnciferae  : 
(1)  the  genus  He.speris  (q.v.),  and  specif. 
Hesperis  matrontilii,  tlie  Italian  species,  culti- 
vated since  1597  in  English  gardens  ;  (2)  the 
genus  Diflrtaxis  (q.v.)  (Sir  J.  Hooker);  (3) 
the  genus  Eruca,  and  s|jecif.  Eruca  saliva 
(London) ;  (4)  Sisymbrium  Irio. 

r5ck'-e'  (3),  *  rok-ette,  *.  [0.  Ital.  roc<-hette 
—  a  bobbin  to  wind  silk  on,  a  rocket,  dimin. 
fiom  rocea  =a  distaff  or  rock  ;  so  named  from 
its  long,  thin  shape,  somewhat  resembling  a 
bobbin  for  winding  silk;  Dan.  &  Sw.  raket : 
Oer.  nickete,  rakett.] 

1.  A  cylindrical  tul>e  of  paper  or  metal 
filled   with  a  compressed   mixture   of  nitre, 
sulplrir,  and  charcoal,  whi.-h  on  being  ignited, 
propels  it  forward  by  the  action  of  the  lil«er- 
ated  gases  against  the  atmosphere.     Rockets 
are  used  tor  various  purposes  ;  as 

(1)  In  war :  A  military  rocket  is  a  projectile 
nuvle  ami  tilled   like  a  common  racket,   l>ut 
with  a  case  of  sheet-iron  or  Atlas  metal,  and  a 
hollow  head  containing  powder,  thus  forming 
a  "shell."    The  sizes  in  use  in  the  service  are 
the  U  jxiunder  and  24  pounder.   Formerly  they 
were  guided  by  tlie  usual  long  rocket-stick 
screwed  into  a  socket  in  the  iron  base  of  the 
case,  hut  latterly  this  has  been  done  away 
with,  and  the  gas  in  issuing  from  the  three 
vents  impinge*  on  three  semicircular  shields, 
causing  the  rocket  to  rotate,  and  steadying  it. 

(2)  For  saving  life  at  sea,  by  conveying  a 
line  to  a  stranded  vessel. 

(3)  As  signals,  or  for  mere  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play. 

(4)  For  killing  whales.    [HARPOON- ROCKET.] 

2.  The  lever  by  which  a  blacksmith's  bellows 
•re  inflated. 

•  3.  A  tilting-spear,  having  its  point  covered, 
•o  as  to  prevent  injury. 

"  Redy  to  iuste,  and  to  abyde  all  comer*  curtesly  to 
ron  with  rokettet."— Oernert :  Froiuart :  6'roiujete. 
tol.  ii.,  cb.  clxxiii. 

rocket-bird,  s.    (See  extract) 

"  In  the  mango  topes  were  procured  examples  of  the 
Paradise  flycatcher  (TclMrosa  jmraditi).  !£euer*lly 
fclept  the  rocket-bird  by  our  countrymen,  '—field, 
April  4.  18*5. 

rocket-case,  «.  A  stout  rase  of  card- 
board or  cartridge-paper  for  holding  the  ma- 
terials of  a  rocket. 

rocket-drift,  s. 

Pyrotfch.  :  A  cylinder  of  wood  tipped  with 
copper,  employed  for  driving  rockets. 

rocket-harpoon, ».  [HARPOON-BOCKET.] 

rock'  -e" t-er,  ».  [Bug.  rocket  (3) ;  -er.  ]  A  term 
applied  to  a  bird,  as  a  pheasant,  which,  when 
flushed,  rises  rapidly  straight  up  in  the  air. 

"  It  ii  nonsense  to  say  that  a  rocketer  is  easily  dis- 
posed uL~— field,  Dec.  «.  1884. 

rSck'-eVIng.  a.  (Eng.  rocket  (3) ;  -ing.]  Ris- 
ing ytraight  up  in  the  air,  as  a  rocketer. 

"  I  standing  with  some  gentlemen,  saw  a  rocketing 
pheasant,  missed  clean  with  both  barrels,  couie  down 
a  duster  with  the  third.'— field.  April  4, 1886. 

rSck'-I-ngss,  *.  [Eng.  rocky  (I) ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rocky  or  abounding 
with  rocks. 

rSck  ing,  rSck'-In,  ».  [Eng.  rock  (l),  s. ; 
-ing.\  A  country  evening  party,  so-called 
from  the  practice  once  prevalent  of  the  females 
taking  their  rocA*  with  them  and  spinning. 


taking 
(Scotch. 


'  On  Fasten-e'en  m  had  a  rackin." 
Burnt:  Einttleti  A. 


rSck-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [ROCK  (1).  v.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  rocks  ; 
tlie  ict  or  state  of  moving  or  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

2,  The  -iiass  of  stone  or  ballast  laid  to  form 
the  under  stratum  of  a  road.  (Prov.) 


3.  The  motion  of  a  steel  mill  on  a  copper 
cylinder  intended   for  calici>-priiitiiig,    when 
the  pattern  of  the   mill   is   to  >«  repeated  on 
the  copjier  a  nuniiwr  of  times  at  intervals. 

4.  The  abrading  of  the  surface  of  a  cop|>er 
or  steel  plate  preparatory  to  scraping  a  mez- 
zotinto.     [ROCK  (1),  a.,  A.  I.  4.J 

rocking-chair,  *.  A  chair  mounted  on 
rockers,  so  as  to  allow  a  backward  and  for- 
ward oscillation. 

rocking-horse,  s.  A  wooden  horse 
mounted  on  rockers,  for  the  use  of  children. 

rocking-shaft,  s.    [ROCK-SHAFT.) 

rocking-stone,  «.  A  stone  so  balanced 
on  a  natural  pedestal  that  it  can  lie  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  without  its  equili- 
brium being  permanently  disturbed.  Some 
rocking-stones  seem  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  deposition  of  a  huge  slab  of  rock  lioriie 
across  an  expanse  of  sea  by  a  glacier,  and 
which  was  detached  on  tlie  shallowest  part  of 
a  shoal  when  tne  iceberg  took  the  ground. 
Upheaval  afterwards  raised  it  to  its  present 
position.  Some  rocking-  stones  have  been 
made  artificially,  in  imitation  of  those  which 
have  originated  naturally.  Popular  opinion 
in  Scotland  and  Iceland  formerly  sup)«>sed 
rocking-stones  to  l«e  innabited  by  a  demon. 
Called  also  Logan  or  Loggun. 

rocking  -tree,  s. 

Wearing:  The  axle  from  which  the  lay  is 
suspended. 

*  rock'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rock  (2),  s.  ;  -wJl.]  Some- 
what rocky. 

"  His  carcass*  on  roctith  pinnacle  hanged." 

.StuiiyAurrt  .•  VirgU  ;  Jineid  il.  714. 

rock'-land-Ite,  s.      [After  Rockland,  New 
York,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite.  (AHn.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  SERPENTINE  (q.v.). 

rock  -less,  a.    [Eng.  rock  (2),  s.  ;  -less.]    Des- 
titute of  or  fr  -e  from  rocks. 

"  I'm  clear  by  nature  as  a  rocklett  stream." 

Itryden  :  Duke  of  Quite,  ill.  L 

rock'-Hng,  ».    [Eng.  rock  ;  -ling.] 

Ichthy  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Motella  (q.v.). 

"The  pelagic  ova  of  the  grey  gurnard.  the  rockling, 
and  the  lesser  weever  shuw  oil  globules."—  field, 
Dec.  W,  188S. 


-jf  (1),  a.  [Eng.  rock  (1),  v.  ;  -y.]  Shaky, 
insecure,  unsteady  ;  hence,  unfortunately, 
awkwardly.  (Slang.) 


Dec.  28,  18<S. 


lly    Telegraph, 


-jf  (2),  o.    [Eng.  rock  (2),  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  rocks  ;  abounding  with  rocks. 

••  What  could  I  do.  alas  !  encoiiipaiwed  round 
With  sleepy  mountains  and  a  rocky  ground  f 

II  ->le  :  Orlando  furi-uo,  ii. 

2.  Made  or  consisting  of  rocks  or  stone. 
"  The  rocky  pavement  glittered  with  the  show.' 

Pope:  Homer;  Hind  xxiii.  249. 

*3.  Resembling  a  rock  ;  hence,  hard,  stony, 
Obdurate,  hard-hearted,  hard  as  a  rock. 
"  Thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart." 

Shukrip.  :  Kape  o/Lucrece,  MO. 

Rocky  Mountain,  a. 

Gfog.  *  Zool.  :  Belonging  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  having  its  hal>itat  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  the 
Anahuac  mountains  of  Mexico. 

Rocky  Mountain  Locust  : 

Zool.  :  Caloptenus  spretus.  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  fruit  crops  in  the  west  and  nortli- 
we-st  of  the  United  States. 

Rocky  Mountain  Pika: 

Zool.  :  Lagomys  princeps,  a  small  rodent 
about  six  inches  long,  grayish-brown  above, 
yellowish-brown  on  sides,  grayish  lielow.  The 
American  Indians  call  it.  Little  Chief  Hare, 
a  circumstance  which  influenced  Sir  John 
Richardson,  who  first  described  the  animal, 
in  his  choice  of  a  specific  name. 

ro-co'-cd,  «.    [Fr.,  from  rocaille  —  rock-work, 
from  the  character  of  the  style.] 

Art:  A  florid,  debased  kind  of  ornament, 
which  succeeded  the  style  adopted  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  XV.,  and  which  exaggerated  the 
main  features  and  peculiarities  of  that  fashion 
It  is  chiefly  remarkaMe  for  the  lavish  abund- 
ance of  its  det:iils,  v/hich  are  thrown  together 
without  propriety  and  due  connection.  Scroll 


and  shell  ornaments  abound  :  sometimes  rook- 
w->rk  pavilions,  birds  and  fishes,  combined 
with  enormous  (lowers.  The  term  is  some- 
times employed  to  denote  a  bad  taste  in  de- 
sign and  ornament  generally,  (tatrliolt.) 

*  rOC-O-lO,   S.      [ROQUELADRE.) 

ro-cou,  «.    [Roucou.J 

*  roc-quet,  *.    [ROCHET  (1).] 

rod,  *  rodde,  s.     [The  same  word  as  nod 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Orilinary  language: 

1.  A  lonj;,  slender  stem  of  any  woody  plant, 
esi>ecially  when  cut  and  stripped  of  leaves  or 
twigs  ;  a  wand  ;  a  stiaight,  slender  stick  ;  a 
cane. 

"  And  If  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  ir.ald,  with 
a  r"d.  and  be  die  uudcr  his  baud  ;  he  shall  be  surely 
punished."— ExoUia  XXL  t\<. 

2.  Hence  used  more  or  less  figuratively  for — 

(1)  An  instrument  of  punishment ;  punish- 
ment, chastisement. 

"And  a  public  school  I  really  saw 
Where  the  rod  was  never  used." 

Praed:  Utopia, 

(2)  A  kind  of  sceptre  or  badge  of  office. 

"  The  rod  and  bird  of  |«ace  and  all  such  emblems.'* 
.S*.I««A/.  /  Henrt  rill.,  iv.  L 

(3)  A  long,  slender,  and  tapering  wand  or 
stick, -or  two  or  more  such  sticks  joined  end 
on  end  for  fishing  ;  a  fishing-rod. 

(4)  Hence,  used  for  the  act  or  art  of  fishing. 

"There  is  indeed  a  '  new  world '  opened  to  the  hirer 
of  fun  and  rod  from  the  old  lands  across  the  sea." — 
Hcribner'i  ilayatinc.  August,  1877,  p.  906. 

(5)  A  fisher;  one  expert  with  the  fishing- 
rod  ;  a  rodster. 

"  The  late  Sir  F.  Sykes.  a  first-rate  rod,  was  run  out 
and  brukeu,  with  one  hundred  yanls^on  the  same  sput, 
but  a  few  days  before."— Pithing  OiUfUe,  Jan  SO.  18M. 

(6)  A  scale  of  wood  or  metal  employed  in 
measuring  distances. 

(7)  An  enchanter's  wand  ;  a  wand  possess- 
ing the    power   of  enchantment.     (Milton: 
Comus,  816.) 

3.  A  unit  of  lineal  measure  used  in  land 
surveying.      It  is  equal  to  5t  yards,  or  164 
feet.    A  square  rod  is  the  usual  measure  of 
brickwork,  and  is  equal  to  272J  square  feet. 

*  4.  A  shoot  or  branch  of  a  family  ;  a  tribe, 
a  race.    (Psalm  Ixxiv.  2.) 

II.  Mack.,  dtc. :  A  straight,  slender  piece 
of  wood  or  metal,  as  the  ramrod,  wiping-rod, 
rifling-rod,  used  by  gunsmiths  and  armourers ; 
the  coupling-bar  or  lengthening  bar  of  a  drill- 
stock  ;  a  boring-bar,  a  connecting-rod,  Aic. 

H  (1)  Rods  and  cones  of  the  retina : 
Anal. :  Elongated  cylindrical  rods,  and  short 
thick   cones,  situated   l«t.ween   the  external 
membrane  aud  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the 
re  til. a, 

(2)  Rod*  of  Cfsrti  : 

Anot. :  Two  sets  of  stiff,  rod-like  bodies,  the 
inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti,  within  the 
epithelium  covering  the  l>asilar  membrane  of 
the  ear.  Together  they  constitute  the  Organ 
of  Corti. 

(3)  To  kiss  the  rod :  [Kiss,  t>.  H  (4).] 

rod-chisel,  *-  A  chisel  on  the  end  of  a 
withe  or  rod,  used  by  the  smith  in  cutting 
hot  metal. 

rod-coupling, «. 

Well-sinking :  A  device  for  uniting  f he  roos 
which  carry  the  tools  used  in  lioring  Artesian 
or  oil  wells,  &.C.,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
shaft. 

rod-fisher,  s.  One  who  fishes  with  » 
rod,  an  angler. 

"  It  proved  a  mnut  tynanernti  re  mode  of  Ashing 
and.  becaiiKe  a  greater  iffv»erof  flies  could  be  «oi  -ea 
on  the  line  a  more  injurious  one  to  the  r<xi-fi-h'r  than 
the  ordinary  lath  could  possibly  lx.'—fie.d.  DM.  «, 
1884. 

rod-fishing,  s.  Angling  with  a  rod  and 
line. 

"  Rod-fAIng  it  permissible  until  the  end  of  October." 
—Glubr.  Sept.  2,  ISSi. 

rod-holder,  ».    A  rod-fisher. 

"They  thus  decrease  the  rental  of  waters  either  from 
net  or  rnd->iolden.~—  t<utoU°<  Technical  Educator, 
pt  xli..  p.  SM. 

rod-iron, «.  Rolled,  round  iron  for  uaila, 
fencing,  Ac. 

*  rod-knights,  s.  pi-    Servitors  whoMd 
their  land  by  serving  their  lords  on  horse- 
back.   (Coml.) 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «B,oa  =  e;ey  =  a;4U  =  kw. 


roddon-rog-ge 
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rod-planer,  ».     A  special  machine-tool 

for  pi.tiiiiiglocoiiiotive  connecting-rods,  guide- 
bars,  and  similar  work. 

r6d'  don,  *.    [ROWAN.]    (Scotch.) 

*  rod  -dy,  a.    [Eng.  rod;  -y.J    Full  of  rods  or 
twigs. 

rode,  pret.  ofv.    [RIDE,  v.] 
rode,  v.t.  &  i.    [ROAD,  v.] 

ro  dent,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  rodent,  pr.  par.  of 
rodo  =  to  gnaw.) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Gnawing. 

2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Rodentia(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  that  gnaws ;  specif., 
any  member  of  the  onler  Rudentia  (q.v.). 

rodent-ulcer,  rodent-cancer,  --. 

Pathol. :  An  ulcer  generally  appearing  first 
in  a  small  and  irritable  pimple  about  the  eye- 
lids, the  malar  bone,  upper  lip,  scalp,  rectum, 
vulva,  or  uterus.  It  is  irritable,  and  spreads 
•when  scratched,  till  at  last  it  lends  to  frightful 
disfigurement.  It  rarely  appears  before  the 
fiftieth  year  of  life.  Excisiou  will  sometimes 
extirpate  it  permanently. 

ro-den'-tl-a  (t  as  eh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of 
rodens,  pr.  par.  of  rodo  =  to  gnaw.]  [  RODENT.] 

1.  7,ool. :  An  order  of  terrestrial,  diphyodont, 
plai-ental  mammals,  rarely  arlioreal  or  nata- 
torial, of  small  size  ;  two  long  curved  incisors 
in  each  jaw,  growing  from  persistent  pulps. 
No  canines;  molars  and  premolars  rarely  more 
than  four  in  each  jaw.     Feet  usually  penta- 
dactylous,  armed  with  claws ;  hallux,  when 
present,  not  differing  from  other  digits.     The 
incisors  are  adapted  for  continuous  gnawing, 
and  their  action  is  assisted  by  the  longitudinal 
position  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  jaw  can  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards.     They  are  divided 
into    two    sub-orders  :    (1)    Simplicidentata, 
which  never  have  more  than  two  incisors  in 
the  upper  jaw  ;  and  (2)  Duplicidentata,  which, 
when  adult,  have  two  rudimentary  behind  the 
normal  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  oldest  remains  are  from 
the  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America  ; 
but  as  all  the  remains  of  the   Rodentia  can 
either  be  classed  in,  or  are  closely  related  to 
existing  families,  their  first  appearance  must 
be  sought  for  much  farther  back  in  time. 

ro  de'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  H.  J. 
A.  Rodet.'a  French  botanist,  1810-75.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Achyrantheae.  The  natives 
of  India  eat  the  bright  crimson  berries  and 
also  the  young  shoots,  the  latter  fried  in  ghee. 

rSd'-I-yas,  s.  pi.    [Native  name.] 

A  nthrop. :  A  section  of  the  native  population 
of  Ceylon.  [VEDDAH.] 

r§d'  o  meL,  *.  [Or.  p.^oi/  (rhodon)  =  a  rose ; 
jw'Ai (meli)  =  honey.]  The juiceof ro*es mixed 
with  honey.  (Simmonds.) 

*  S-5d  6-mont,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.,  from  Ital.  Rodo- 
montf.]    (RODOMONTADE.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  vain  boaster,  a  braggart. 
a  bully. 

_"^t-  J»"le  argues  with  the  rodommtt  of  hii  time." 

B.  As  adj. :  Boasting,  boastful,  bombastic, 
braggart. 

r8d  6  mon-tade',  s.   [Fr.  rodomontade,  from 

Ital.  rodomonhida  =  boasting,  brag.  Called 
after  Rodomonte,  the  brave  but  Imostful  leader 
of  the  Saiacens  against  Charlemagne  in  the 
Orlaiulo  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  He  is  called 
Hodamonte  In  Boiardo's  Orlando  Inamorato.] 
Vain-boasting,  brag,  bluster,  rant. 

*  r6d-d-m8n-tade',  t>.{.    [RODOMONTADE,  «.] 
To  boast,  to  brag,  to  bluster,  to  rant. 

*  rod-d-m6n-tad -1st,   *.     [Eng.    rodomon- 
kuHe) ;  -ist.\    A  blustering  braggart,  an  empty 
boaster. 

•rdd  6  mSn-ta-do,  «.  &  o.  [RODOMON- 
TADE, s.] 

A.  At  tubst. :  Boasting,  brag,  bluster,  rodo- 
montade. 

B.  As  adj. :  Blustering,  boastful,  braggart. 

•rod  6-m5n-ta-dor,  *.  [Eng.  rodomon- 
tful^e)  ;  -or.]  A  braggart,  a  boaster. 


"  The  greatest  Hikers  aud  rodomoiit'idon  of  Spain." 
— Vuthrie :  Oengraphy  ;  Spain. 

t  r6d'-ster,  ».  [Eng.  rod;  suS  -ster.\  An 
angler,  a  rod-fisher. 

rod  -wood,  5.    [Eng.  rod,  and  wood.} 
Bot. :  Lcetia  Guidonia,  a  Jamaica  plant. 

roe  (1),  *TO,  ».  [A.S.  rah,  rdh-deor;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  rd  =  a  roe,  raliukkr  =  a  roebuck  ; 
Dan.  raa,  nmbuk  ;  Sw.  rd  =  a  roe,  ra-boch  = 
roebuck  ;  Out.  ree  =  a  roe,  reebok  =  roebuck  ; 
Ger.  reh,  rehbock.] 

1.  A  roebuck  (q.v.). 

2.  The  female  of  the  hart. 

roe  (2),  *  roan,  *  rowne,  *.  [Prop,  roan,  the 
n  being  drop|>ed  from  the  erroneous  idea  that 
it  was  a  plural  suffix,  as  in  oxen,  shoou,  &c.  ; 
Icel.  hrogn;  Dan.  rogn;  Sw.  rom;  Ger.  rogen.] 

1.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  fishes.    (That  of 
the  male  is  termed  milt  or  soft  roe,  that  of  the 
female  hard  roe  or  spawn). 

2.  A  mottled  appearance  in  wood,  especially 
in   mahogany,  being  the  alternate  streak  of 
lifiht  and  shade  running  with  the  grain,  or 
from  end  to  end  of  the  log. 

roe-stone,  s.    [OOLITE.] 

roe  buck,  roo  bukke,  s.    [Hot  (1).] 

Zool. :  Capreolus  caprea,  an  elegant,  small, 
and  almost  tailless  deer,  still  surviving  in  the 
woods  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  anil 
in  Scotland,  and  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia  below  the  snow-line. 

roebuck-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Rubus  saxatilis. 

•  roed,  a.  [Eng.  roe  (2) ;  -ed.]  Filled  or  im- 
pregnated with  roe. 

rce-moV-I-a  (or  ce  as  e),  s.  [Named  after 
Dr.  J.  Rrerner,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Land- 
shut,  in  Germany,  who  died  A.D.  1820.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Papaveraceae.  Annual 
herbs  with  yellow  juices,  much-divided  leaves, 
two  sepals,  four  petals,  two  to  four  lobes  of 
the  stigma,  a  linear  two-  to  four-valved 
capsule,  and  many  seeds. 

rce'-mer-ite  (or  03  as  e),  «.  [After  A.  R«- 
mer,  of  Clausthal ;  surf.  -Ue  (Jtfin.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystalline  to  granular  masses  at  the  Ram- 
melsburg  mine.  Goslar.  Hartz. 

Roent'  gen's  method,  t.  [After  Wil- 
helm  Conrad  Roentgen,  Professor  of  Physics 
at  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  Germany.] 

Roentgen  rays,  t. 

Pkotog. :  A  hitherto  unknown  manifestation 
of  force  or  energy,  recently  discovered  by 
Professor  Roentgen,  reported  by  him  to  the 
Medico-Physical  Society  of  Wurzburg  on  De- 
cember 4, 1895,  and  since  verified  by  numerous 
investigators  throughout  the  scientific  world. 
This  manifestation  is  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  secondary  electric  or  induction  curient 
upon  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tubes,  utid  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  so-called  "cathude 
rays"  produced  by  this  cut  rent  within  such 
tubes  and  first  described  by  Crookes  as  "radiant 
matter"  and  more  lately  and  fully  studied  by 
Hirtoff,  Hertz  and  Lenard.  • 

The  most  notable  quality  of  the  Roentgen 
rays — or,  as  he  terms  them,  of  the  X-rayb — is 
the  ability  to  penetrate  considerable  thick- 
nesses of  substances  heretofore  consideied 
opaque  to  all  known  forms  of  light,  besides 
which  they  are  also  capable,  either  before  or 
after  such  penetration,  of  acting  actinically 
upon  ordinary  photographic  plates  and  of  pro- 
ducing fluorescence  in  certain  chemical  com- 
pounds. And,  as  the  permeability  of  various 
suliatauces  to  these  rays  depends  largely,  though 
not  altogether,  upon  their  respective  densities, 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  make  upon  sensitive 
photographic  plates  outline-  or  shadow-pictures 
of  objects  entirely  bidden  from  normal  fijJit, 
or  to  render  these  visible  by  interposing  a 
fluorescent  screen  between  them  and  the  eye. 
Thus  shadowgraphs  or  skiagraphs  have  been 
made  of  metal  articles  enclosed  in  wooden 
boxes,  of  coins,  <fec.  in  purses,  of  the  bones  in 
the  living  body,  Ac.  (see  illustrations),  and  by 
means  of  the  skiascope  these  sune  objects 
become  immediately  visible  to  the  observer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  degree  of  trans- 
parency of  various  common  substances.  Cork 


and  paper  are  very  transparent ;  so  is  water 
and  several  other  fluids,  but  n<  t  so  much  so  as 
cork.  Wood,  ebonite,  vulcanite  and  animal 
flesh  are  readily  penetrated  and  for  consider- 
able thicknesses;  one  observer  has  secured 
good  results  thorough  eight  inches  of  wood 
and  Nikola  Tesla  has  recently  obtained  a  good 
skiagraph  of  the  ribs,  clavicle,  scapula,  Ac.  of 
the  living  adult.  Of  the  metals,  Roentgen 
reports  platinum  aa  the  most  opaque  and 
aluminium  the  most  transparent  of  those  ex- 
amined ;  the  latter  being  about  200  times  more 
permeable  than  the  former.  Lead  is  three  and 
zinc  six  times  as  permeable  as  platinum.  Salts 
of  metals  are  about  as  transparent  as  their 
respective  metals.  Glass  is  comparatively 
opaque  to  the  rays,  having  about  the  game 
degree  of  permeability  as  aluminium.  The 
true  nature  of  the  rays  is  still  uncertain  and 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  known 
that  they  pass  in  straight  lines  and  apparently 
have  their  origin  on  the  surface,  and  not 
within  the  vacuum  (Crookes')  tubes  from 
which  they  emanate.  They  ai-e  perfectly  in- 
visible to  the  human  eye,  and  only  manifest 
their  results,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  by  produc- 
ing fluorescence  or  by  acting  on  photographic 
emulsions.  Inasmuch  as  ultra-violet  light  has 
the  power  of  producing  fluorescence  and  of 
penetrating  to  a  degree  certain  substances 
ordinarily  considered  opaque,  some  have 
thought  that  the  Roentgen  rays  are  similar  in 
nature  to  light.  But  Roentgen  himself  did  not 
think  that  this  could  be  so,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
unable  to  refract,  reflect  or  polarize  the  rays  by 
any  methods  he  was  able  to  employ,  and  he 
suggests  the  possibility  of  their  being  due  to 
longitudinal  instead  of  the  transverse  vibra- 
tions in  the  ether — an  entirely  new  form  of 
force-transmission.  However,  Tesla  has  very 
recently  succeeded  in  deflecting  the  rays  by 
means  of  zinc  and  other  metals,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  still  may  be  found  to  obey 
the  laws  of  ordinary  light  and  to  lie  due  to 
transverse  ether  vibrations  ot  peculiar  wave 
length  and  frequency.  It  is  also  as  yet  un- 
known whether  they  have  any  other  source 
than  the  vacuum  or  Crookes'  tubes,  but  the 
writer  and  others  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
skiagraphs  and  other  photographic  effects  by 
means  of  sunlight  and  by  artificial  light 
through  aluminium  plates  one  millimeter  in 
thickness,  as  well  as  through  vulcanite  and 
other  opaque  substances.  The  immediate  future 
will  doubtless  be  prolific  of  much  information 
concerning  this  new  and  wonderful  discovery. 
(Seneca  Egbert,  M.D.,  April  10,  1896.) 

rcep'-per-ite  (or  03  as  e),  *.  [After  W.  T. 
Bxepper,  who  analysed  it ;  suff.  >t(e  (Af in.).] 

M in. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  chryso- 
lites (q.v.),  containing  much  of  the  protoxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  aud  zinc. 

*  rofe,  pret.  ofv.     [RIVE.J 

ro-ga'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  roynlionern, 
accus.  of  rogntio  =  an  asking,  from  rogatus,  pa. 
par.  of  rogo  =  to  ask  ;  Sp.  rogation  ;  Ital.  ro- 
guzione.] 

•  1.  Rom.  Law :  The  demand  by  the  consuls 
or  tribunes  of  a  law  to  lie  passed  by  the  people. 

* 2.  A  supplication  ;  a  litany. 

rogation-days,  s.  pi.  The  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  preceding  Ascension- 
day,  so  called  probably  from  the  use  of  special 
rogations  or  litanies  on  those  days. 

rogation-flower, ». 

Bot. :  PolygoJa  vulgaris. 

Rogation-Sunday,  *.  The  Sunday  pro* 
ceding  Ascension-day." 

rogation-week,  i.  The  week  in  which 
the  Rogation-days  occur. 

*  rd'-ga-tor-y,  a.    [Lat.  rogat(iu),  pa.  par.  of 
rogo  — 'to  ask  ;  Eng.  adj.  guff,  -ory.]    Seeking 
information ;  engaged  in  collecting  informa- 
tion. 

rogatory-letters,  s.  pi. 
Law :    A  commission    from   one  judge  to 
another  requesting  him  to  examine  a  witness. 

ro  -gen  stein,  s.  [Ger.  rogen  =  roe,  spawn, 
and  stein  =  stone.] 

Geol. :  A  marly  limestone,  of  Oolitic  struc- 
ture, found  in  the  Hunter  (Lower  Trias)  of 
Germany. 

*  ro  ger   I  an,  ,.    A  kind  of  wig. 

*  rogge,  v.  [IceL  rugga  =  to  rock  a  cradle.]  To 
shake,  to  rock. 


,  b6y ;  pout,  J«Jwl;  cat,  9011,  chorrts,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thint  tnis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  ft 
-«lan.  -tian  -  shan.     tion,  -sion  -  saun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zaon.   -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  =  sb.ua.    -ble.  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del* 
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rogue— roll 


rogue,  *  roge,  s.  [A  word  of  Celtic  origin  ; 
cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  rucas  =.  pride,  arrogance  ;  Fr. 
rogue  —  arrogant,  proud,  saucy,  rude;  Bret. 
rok,  rog  —  arrogant,  proud.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  A  tramp,  a  eagrant. 

2.  A  knave  ;  a  dishonest  person  ;  a  rascal. 
(Applied  especially  to  males.) 

3.  A  term  of  slight  affection  or  tenderness. 

"  You  street  little  rogue."—  SOuikttp-  :  1  Henry  jr., 
11.4. 

4.  A  wag  ;  a  sly  fellow. 

"  You  bare  two  servants—  Tom,  an  arch,  sly  rogue." 
Cowper  :  Truth,  20L 

5.  A  wild  elephant,  living  a  solitary  1'fe,  and 
remarkable  for  its  vicious  temper.    (Tennent.) 

6.  A  horse  of  an  uncertain  temper,  and  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

7.  A  plant  which  falls  short  of  a  standard 
required    by    gardeners,    nurserymen,    <Sic. 
(Darwin.) 

IL  Law  :  A  sturdy  beggar  ;  a  vagabond,  a 
vagrant.  They  were  formerly  liable  to  be 
punished  by  whipping,  and  having  the  ears 
bored  with  a  hot  iron. 

rogue-money,  s.  An  assessment  on  each 
cnunty  for  defraying  the  expense  of  appre- 
hending offenders,  prosecuting  them,  and 
maintaining  them  in  prison.  (Scotch.) 

rogue's  march,  s.  A  tune  played  when 
a  lad  character  is  drummed  out  or  discharged 
with  disgrace  from  a  regiment  or  ship  of  war. 

rogues'  gallery,  ».  A  collection  of 
poi  traits  of  criminals,  preserved  Ly  the  police 
authorities  fur  purposes  of  identification. 

rogue's  yarn,  s.  A  worsted  thread  laid 
up  in  tlie  middle  of  each  strand  of  British 
dockyard  rope  to  prevent  theft  A  different 
colour  is  used  in  each  dockyard,  in  order  to 
trace  the  maker  of  rope  which  proves  defective. 

•  rogue,  v.i.  &  t.    [ROGUE,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander  about  as  a  tramp  ;  to  live  the 
life  of  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

"  1  f  lie  be  bat  once  so  taken  idly  roguing.  he  may 
puiiljii  him  with  the  stocks."—  Speruer  :  On  Ire  and. 

2.  To  act  the  rogue  ;  to  pluy  roguish  tricks. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  call  a  rogue  ;  to  denounce  or  brand  as 
a  rogue  or  cheat. 

"  To  rogue  and  ridicule  all  incorporeal  substance."— 
Cudworth  :  Inttll.  Syitem. 

2.  To  npr.vit  or  destroy,  as  plants  which 
fail  to  come  up  to  a  required  standard. 

ros'-uer-y,  ».    [Eng.  rogue  ;  -ry.] 

*  1.  The  life  of  a  vagraut  or  tramp;  vaga- 

bondism. 

"  To  lire  in  one  land  is  captivity, 
To  run  all  countries  a  wild  roguery." 

D.nne:  fejy  3. 

2.  Knavish  or  dishonest  tricks  ;  cheating, 
fraud. 

"  A  fl  im  more  senseKts  than  the  royuery 
Of  uld  anmfiej  and  :iugury  " 

Butler:  BiiUi'.rnt,  11.  a. 

3.  Waggery  ;  mischievous  or  arch  tricks. 
rogue'  -Ship,  ».     [Eng.  rogue;  -ship.] 

L  The  qualities  of  a  rogue  ;  roguery. 
2.  A  roguish  personage. 

"  1  woulJ  lose      liiib  to  see  their  rotutOilpi  totter." 
B  -num.  t  Flet.  :  A'igM  >>'alker,  UL 

rdg'-ulsll,  a.     [Eng.  rogn(e);  -ish.] 

*  1.  Vagr.mt,  windeiing,  va'.'.ilmnilish. 

2.  KM  ivish,  1'i-audul  -.it,  i-heat  .11;^.  dishonest 

3.  Waggish,  arcli  ;  slightly  misi-liievous. 

"  lie  was,  to  weet,  a  little  n>-nii«A  page." 

rhamwn  :  Cattl>  /  tasl  (cnc«,  L  U. 

ro?  Ulsh-ly,  adv.  [Rug.  rogtnsn;  -ly.]  In  a 
ro.uish  iiianier;  like  a  rogue;  knavislily, 
mischievously,  wantonly. 

•  His  heir  ryuiik/y  wastetb  alL"—  Bralngtr:   On 

v  sos. 

,    ulsh  nSss,  ».  [En<*.  roguish  ;  -ness.]  The 
:y  or  stile  of   being  roguish;  knavish- 
ICM,  archness,  cunning. 

i  :   u^t  o.     (Eng.  rogv(e);   -y.]    Roguish, 
jli,  wanton. 

••  A  shepherd's  boy  had  gotten  a  mgu*  trlcn  of  cry- 
A  «..!  .'    and  foil  in  ,•    tlie   country   with   (aJse 
thnaftr—CmtrmHtt:  Fablet. 

ro  -h  Xn,  ro'-hin-a,  «.  [Hind,  rokan  ;  Beng. 
rohina.\ 


Bot.  : 


Ma  febrifuga. 


roh-te-Ich-thy-I'-na,  a.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 

roiiteiciitli^ys)  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutl'.  -inu.J 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Cyprinida;  ;  anal  very 
short,  with  not  more  than  six  brain  lied  rays  ; 
dorsal  behind  ventrals  ;  mouth  without  bar- 
bels ;  pharyngeal  teeth  in  triple  series.  There 
is  but  one  genus,  Rohteichthys,  with  a  single 
species  (Roh  teichthyina  microlepis),  from  Borneo 
and  Sumatra. 

roh-tS-Ich'-thys,  *.  [First  element  rohtee,  a 
barbarous  word  coined  by  Sykes  for  a  genus  of 
Cyprinidie  now  lapsed,  and  Or.  i\6vs  (iclithus) 

=  a  fish.)      [ROHTEICHTHY1NA.J 

*  rol-al,  a.    [ROYAL.] 

*  roigne,  *.    [Fr.  rogne  =  itch,  scab.]   A  scab, 
a  mange,  scurf.    [RONION.J 

*  roignous,    a.     [Fr.    rogneux.]      [RoiONE.] 
Scabby,  mangy,  rough. 

roil,  *  roile,   v.t.   &  t.     [Etym.   doubtful. 
Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  roeler,  a  form  of 
roler  =  to  roll  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  render  turbid,  as  by  stirring  or  shak- 
ing up  the  sediments. 

"The  spring  .  .  .  has  just  been  roiled  by  a  frog  or 
musk-rat"—  Burrougln  :  Pepacton,  p.  69. 

2.  To  excite  to  a  certain  degree  of  anger  ; 
to  annoy,  to  rile.    (Prop.) 

"  His  spirits  were  very  much  rotted."—  North  :  Lift 
tt  Lord  Guil/ord,  ii.  63. 

3.  To  perplex.    (Prov.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  roam  about  ;  to  roam,  to 
romp. 

"  Were  wont  to  rome  and  roU«  in  clusters."—  Stany. 
hurit  :  Dttcript.  of  Ireland,  p.  2L 

•roil,  •roile,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A 
Flemish  horse. 

roll'-y,  a.  [Eng.  roil,  v.  ;  -y.]  Turbid,  muddy  ; 
having  the  sediment  stirred  up. 

"  Its  currents  too  roily  from  the  shower  (or  fly-fob- 
ing.'—Surrought  :  Pepacton,  p.  U. 

*  rain,  *.    [RoioNE.] 

*  roin  -Ish,  a.    [ROYNISH.] 
•rolnt,  v.t.    [ABOYNT.] 

*  rolst,  *  royst,  v.i.    [O.  FT.  ruste  =  a  rustic, 
from  Lat.  ru.ticum,  accus.  of  rusilcu»  =  rustic 
(q.v.).]     [RoisTEit,  v.}     To  bluster,  to  swag- 
ger, to  bully. 

"  I  hare  a  routing  challenge  sent.* 

rouiu  t  Creaida,  li  1 


•  roiat'-er,  v.i.    [Fr.  rustre,  another  form  of 
O.  Fr.  ruj'.e  =  a  rustic.]    [RoisT.]    To  Muster, 
to  swagger,  to  act  the  bully. 

"  Among  a  crew  of  roitfring  fellows."    Swift     (Todd.) 

•  rQst'-er,  *  royst'  -er,  s.    [ROISTER,  v.] 

1.  A  bully,  a  swaggerer,  a  blustering,  noisy 
fellow,  a  rake. 

".He  went  to  the  royal  court,  laid  aside  his  hooks, 
an.l  f  <r  a  time,  so  lulls  .-u  liij  uiuucy  lasted,  became  a 
royttcr.'—Wond  :  At  etia  Oion.,  vol.  L 

2.  A  drunken  or  riotous  frolic  ;  a  spree. 

•  robt'-er-er,  *.    [Eng.  roister;  -er.]    A  bold, 
bliuiering,  n:iisy  fellow  ;  a  roister. 

•  r&lit'-er-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  roister;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Like  a  roisterer  ;  blustering, 
•watering,  violent. 

"They  [womenl  delighted  altogether  in  the  garb 
and  hnliit  a  id  roMerry  fashions  of  men."—  Hnrket  : 
Lif-of  IVUIwni.  j,  3... 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  blustering,  liold,  or  bully- 
ing fashion. 

rok  am  bole.  s.    [ROCAMBOLE.] 

•  roke,  *  rokke,  v.i.  or  t.    [ROCK  (l),  t».] 

•  roke  (1),  *.    [ROOK.] 

•  roke  (2).  «.    [REEK.] 

1.  Mist,  damp,  fog,  smoke. 

2.  A  vein  of  ore. 

roke  -age  (age  as  Ig),  ro'-keS,  «.    fN. 

Amer  Ind.  rnoichie  —  meal.)  Indian  corn, 
parched,  pounded  up,  and  mixed  with  sugar. 
Called  also  yokeage.  (Amer.) 

r6k'-S-lay,  t.      [A    corrupt,   of  ro^uelaure 
(q.v.).]     A  short  clonk. 

"And  my  n<n'li<-r's  anld  mutch  and  my  red  role*- 
tag.'—Scnlt:  Re  irl  nf  Mid-l.thinn,  ch.  »vi 

rok'-er,  s.     fEtvm.  donbtful  ;  pmb.  rock  (2), 
s.  ;  -cr.\    The  same  as  ROCK  UNO  (q.v.). 


*  ro-kette',  «.    [ROCKET.J 

*  rokke,  s.    [ROCK,  s.] 

rok'-y,  a.  [Eng.  rok(e)  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Misty, 
foggi,  damp,  cloudy. 

ro-lan'-dra,  *.  [Named  after  David  Ro- 
lander,  a  pupil  of  Liimseus  who  travelled  to 
Surinam.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rolandreae. 
Only  known  species  Rolandra  argentea,  the 
Silver-leaved  Rolandra,  from  the  West  Indies. 

ro-lan'-dre-se,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  rolandr(a); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  VernoniacesB. 

role,  *.  [Fr.=  a  roll,  a  scroll,  a  character  in  a 
play,  from  Lat.  rutulus  —  a,  wheel.]  A  part 
or  character  represented  on  the  stage  by  an 
actor  ;  hence,  any  part  or  function  played  by 
any  one,  a  character  or  part  assumed. 

"He  was  one  of  those  men  of  extraordinary  ambi- 
tion and  vanity,  who  must  play  a  great  .  Cle  i.f  ••.me 
sort  in  their  generation."— Scriuner'i  Magazine,  Oct., 
1878,  p.  891. 

H  Title  r6le:  The  part  or  character  in  a 
play  which  gives  its  name  to  the  play  :  as, 
Hamlet,  in  the  play  of  Hamlet;  Jlacbetli,  in 
that  of  Macbeth,  &c. 

roll,  *  roll-en,  *  roule,  *  rowle,  v.t.  &  t 
[O.  Fr.  roler  (Fr.  rmi'er),  from  Low  Lat. 
rotulo  =  to  roll,  to  revolve,  from  Lat.  rnttiln, 
dimin.  of  rota  =  a  wheel ;  Sp.  rollar,  arrollar; 
Port  rolar;  Ital.  rutnlart;  l)ut  &  Ger.  rotten; 
Dan.  rulle;  Sw.  rulia.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  revolve  by  turning  over  and 
over ;  to  move  by  turning  on  an  axis  ;  lo 
impel  forward  by  turning  over  and  over  on  a 
supporting  surface. 

"  And  they  said,  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks  be 
gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stuue  Irom 
the  well's  mouth."— Oenesit  xxix.  8. 

2.  To  move  anything  on  its  axis. 

3.  To  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

"  Rolling  his  greedy  eyeballs  in  his  head." 

Shakcip.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  SM. 

4.  To  wrap  round  on  itself  liy  rolling ;  to 
form  into  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  body  by 
rolling. 

"Grind  red  lead,  or  any  other  colour  with  strong 
wort,  and  so  roll  them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils?" 
—Peu.cho.rn:  On  Drawing. 

5.  To  in  wrap  ;   to  bind  or  wrap  up  in  a 
bandage  or  tlie  like. 

"  Comining  out  of  the  water,  she  rototfth  hernelfe 
into  a  yell  w  cloth  of  fourteeue  braces  long."— Back- 
luyt :  Voyaget.  ii.  220. 

6.  To  press  or  level  with  a  roller ;  to  spread 
out  or  level  with  a  rolling-pin  or  roller  :  as, 
To  roll  a  field. 

*  7.  To  revolve ;  to  turn  over  and  over  in 
one's  mind. 

"  Ful  oft  In  herte  he  roTIeth  up  and  donn 
The  beautee  of  thise  floreins  new  and  bright* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12.7TL 

8.  To  drive  or  impel  forward  with  a  sweep- 
ing, rolling  motion  :  as,  A  river  roH*  its  waters 
to  the  sea. 

*  9.  To  utter ;  to  give  utterance  or  expres- 
sion to  in  a  prolonged,  deep  sound. 

"  Who  roll'd  th«-  psalm  to  wiutry  tkies." 

Teimyian  :  In  J/emoriam,  IT.  11. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  be  moved  along  a  surface  by 
revolving;  to  rotate  or  revolve  as  on  an  axis  ; 
to  turn  over  and  over. 

"  KuHiHf  In  dust  and  gore."    Milton  :  P.  L..  xl.  460. 

2.  To  revolve  ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revo- 
lution :  as,  Years  roll  on. 

3.  To  move  or  turn  on  wheels :  as,  The 
carriage  rolled  along. 

4.  To  turn  ;  to  move  in  a  circle ;  to  revolve. 

"  The  poet  s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rotting." 

Shaketp. :  Mtdtummer  Sight't  In-tan,  T. 

5.  To  ride  in  a  carnage. 

"  The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  siren 
Of  busincm  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  Uieir  time, 
Hay  roil  in  chariots  " 

H  ordtmrth  :  Xxcunion.  bk.  U 

8.  To  be  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball. 

7.  To  spread  out  under  a  roller  or  rolling- 
pin  :  a*,  Dough  nils  well. 

8.  To  be  tossed  ai  >out  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
rock,  as  in  rough  water. 

"  Tlie  case  of  a  vessel  ratling  at  sea  among  wave*."— 
Brit.  Quarterly  Kniex.  vol.  Mi.,  p.  w  (1873). 

9.  To  move  in  alternate  swells  and  depres- 
sions, as  waves  or  billows. 

"  Icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll." 

J'..>*:  WindtorForat,t*». 


fite,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pin-;,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pgt, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    a,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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10.  To  tumble  or  full  over  and  over. 

"  Down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angei  ua  mt^lMigK  ~  -I'** 

MtUun:  f.L..  .I.M. 

•  11.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  move  tumultuously. 

•  llere  U-ll  me,  if  ihou  dar  st.  my  couscioun  soul, 
WbatditTreutoorruxsdi.l  v.itlitn  tlieero/.." 

Frivr :  Solomon,  ii.  830. 

12.  To  wallow,  to  tumble :  as,  A  horse  rolls. 

13.  To  emit  a  long,  deep  sound  like  the  roll 
Of  a  drum,  &c. 

"  All  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled." 

Temuton:  Mortt  tfArtlutn 

*  11.  To  wander,  to  roam. 

"  Man  shal  not  sufler  his  wif  go  route  al  out*." 

Chaucer :  (.'.  T,  2,m. 

*  15.  To  he  enrolled. 

"In  the  last  list,  I  presume,  you  roU.'—FooU: 
The  Liar,  L  L 

U  (1)  To  roll  a  drum  :  To  beat  a  drum  so  as 
to  produce  a  sound  like  that  of  a  rolling  body. 
IRoi.L,  s.,  12.] 
(2)  To  roll  over :  To  kill,  to  shoot. 

"  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  ...  that  it  Is  a  simple 
task  to  roll  rabbits  «t"-r  dead  as  they  shuot  across  a 
narrow  drlvt."— field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

roll,  *  rolle,  *  roule,  *  rowle, «.  [In  some 
senses  directly  from  the  verb  to  roll  (q.v.),  in 
others  from  O.  Fr.  rolle,  roule  (Fr.  rd/«)  =  a 
roll,  from  Low  Lat  rotulum,  accus.  of  rotulia 
=  a  roll,  from  Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel ;  Sp.  rollo, 
rol,  rolde;  Port,  roto;  Hal.  rotolo,ruotolo,rullo.] 
1  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  rolling;  the  state  of  being 
tolled. 

»  2.  That  which  rolls;  a  flow  in  alternate 
rising  ami  filling.  (Thomson:  Autumn,  IT.) 

*3.  That  which  rolls,  or  is  made  or  used  for 
rolling ;  a  roller. 

"  Where  land  is  clotty,  and  a  shower  of  rain  cornea 
that  soaks  through,  use  a  roll  to  break  the  clots."— 
Mortimer:  Hutbandry. 

4.  Something  made  or  formed  by  rollin™  > 
something  formed  into  or  resembling  a  cylin- 
drical body  formed  by  rolling. 

"  Large  r-illt  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung, 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hun?." 

A<-dieon. 

5.  A  document  which  is  or  may  be  rolled  up. 

"  Tk'hold,  an  hand  was  sent  unto  me ;  and,  lo,  a  nil 
.Of  a  book  was  therein."— Etekiel  it  9. 

6.  Hence,  an  official  document  generally. 

"  Search  was  made  in  the  bouse  of  the  rolls."— Ezra 
«tt 

7.  A  register,  a  list,  a  catalogue,  a  category. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  1 1'.,  ill  1. 

8.  A  quantity  of  cloth,  &c.,  rolled  or  wound 
up  in  a  cylindrical  form  :  as,  a  roll  of  silk. 

9.  A  small  piece  of  dough  rolled  up  into  a 
cylindrical  form  before  being  baked :  as,  a 
French  roll. 

10.  A  cylindrical  twist  of  tobacco. 

*  11.  A  large,  thick  curl :  as,  To  wear  the 
bair  in  rolls. 

12.  The  beating  of  a  drum  so  rapidly  that 
the  sound  resembles  that  of  a  rolling  ball,  or 
of  a  carriage  rolling  along  a  rough  pavement ; 
any  prolonged,  deep  sound. 

"  And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums." 

langfeUow:  Sofe't  Dream. 

IT  A  roll  on  the  kettle-drum  is  produced  by 
alternate  single  strokes  of  the  sticks ;  on  side- 
drums  the  roll  is  made  by  alternately  striking 
two  blows  with  the  left  hand  and  two  with 
the  right,  very  regularly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to 
produce  one  continuous  tremolo.  (Grove.) 

*  13.  Round  of  duty  ;  particular  office,  func- 
tion, or  duty  assigned  or  assumed  ;  role. 

"  In  human  society,  every  man  has  bis  roll  and  sta- 
tion aasigu'd  him."— L'£ltranyf. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Rookbind. :  A  brass  wheel,  engraved  on 
the  edge,  for  hand  embossing  or  gilding  where 
a  continuous  line  or  pattern  is  to  be  impressed 
npon  the  cover  or  back  of  a  book. 

2.  Build. :  A  strip  with  a  rounded  top  laid 
over  a  roof  at  the  ridge  or  at  lateral  joints,  to 
raise  the  sheet  lead  at  those  joints. 

3.  Engr. :  The  cylindrical  die  in  a  transfer- 
ring-press. 

4.  Metall. :  One  of  a  pair,  or  series  of  rollers 
arranged  in  pairs,  between  which   ores   are 
crushed. 

5.  M elal-uwking :  One  of  the  pair  of  cylin- 
ders between  which  metal  is  passed  to  dmw 
it  into  a  bar,  or  to  flatten  it  out  into  a  sheet. 

[ROLLISG-MtLU] 

6.  Paper-making :  A  cylinder  mounted  with 
blades  for  working  paper-pulp  in  the  tub. 


7.  Wool-working :  A  carding  of  wool,  de- 
livered broadside  from  the  cards,  and  some- 
what compacted  in  the  process.  Rolls  are 
prepared  fur  hand-spinning. 

1  (I)  Matter  ofthtKoUt:  [MASTER,  1 10]. 

(2)  Roll*  of   Court  and    other    bodies:    Th« 
parchments  (kept  in  rolls)  on  which  are  en- 
grossed by  the  projier  officer  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  particular  body,  and  which 
constitute  the  records  of  such  public  body. 

(3)  The  Rollt :  A  precinct  situated  between 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  en- 
joying certain  immunities,  and  hence  called 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls:  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  roils  or  records  deposited  in  its 
chapel. 

roll-about,  a.  Fat  and  podgy,  so  as  to 
roll  about  wbeu  walking. 

roll  and  fillet,  *. 

Arch. :  A  rounded  moulding  with  a  square 
fillet  on  its  face.  It  is  common  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  passes  by  various  grada- 
tions into  the  ogee  (q.v.). 

roll-blotter,  s.  A  roller  around  which 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  are  fastened,  and  a 
handle  in  whose  forks  the  ends  of  the  roller 
axis  are  journaled. 

roll-box,  «, 

Spinning:  In  the  jack-frame,  the  rotary 
can  or  cylinder  in  which  the  bobbin  and  car- 
rier cylinder  for  the  rovings  revolve. 

roll-call,  *  The  act  of  calling  over  a 
list  of  names,  as  of  students,  soldiers,  &c. 

roll-joint,  *.  A  sheet-metal  joint  in 
which  tne  parts  are  rolled  upon  one  another 
and  pressed  tight. 

roll  lathe,  s. 

Mach. :  A  lathe  for  turning  off  rolls  for 
rolling-mills,  calenderlng-machines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

roll  moulding,  .-. 

Arch. :  A  moulding  used  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  upper  half  of  which  extends  over 
the  lower  half,  as  if  it  were  formed  of  a  thick 
substance  rolled  up. 

* roll'-a-ble, a,  [Eng.rofl,v.;-aWe.J  Capable 
of  being  rolled. 

rolT-er,  *  rowl-er,  «.    [Eng.  roll,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rolls  ;  specif.,  a 
cylindrical  body  turning  on  its  axis,  and  used 
f  >r  various  purposes,  as  for  smoothing,  crush- 
ing, levelling,  spreading  out,  or  the  like. 

(1)  A  heavy  cylindrical  implement,  of  wood, 
stone,  or  (most  "frequently)  of  meta!,  set  in  a 
frame,  and  used  for  crushing  clods,  compress- 
ing and  smoothing  the  surface  of  grass  fields, 
or  the   like,  levelling  the  surface  of  roads, 
paths,  walks,  &c. 

"  A  level  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled 
by  tlie  roller."— Johnton  :  Life  of  Pop*. 

(2)  A  rolling-pin  (q.v.). 

2.  That  upon   which   something   may   be 
rolled  up  :  as,  the  roller  of  a  window-blind. 

3.  That  in  which  anything  may  be  rolled ; 
a  bandage;   specif.,  a  long,  broad  bandage 
used  in  surgery. 

"  Fnsten  not  your  roller  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  you 
burl  your  i»Ueut."—  Waeman  :  Suryery. 

4.  That  upon  which  anything  is  rolled,  so 
as  to  diminish  friction. 

(1)  A  ronnd  piece  of  wood,  &c,,  put  under  a 
heavy  weight    [II.  4.] 

(2)  The  wheel  of  a  roller-skate. 

(3)  The  wheel  or  castor  of  a  table,  chair,  or 
the  like. 

•(4)  A  go-cart 

"  He  could  run  about  without  a  rowfer  or  leading, 
strings." — Smith  :  L'.vet  of  fflghmairmtn,  II.  (o. 

5.  A  long,  heavy,  swelling  wave,  such  as  is 
seen  after  the  subsidence  of  a  storm. 

"Under  favourable  conditions  be  may  run  In  Imme- 
diately behind  a  roller,  and  Ity  quick  work  keep  well 
ahead  of  the  following  one,  and  so  reach  the  beach  In 
•afety."—  Scnbntr~i  Maytuine,  January,  1880,  p.  836. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Metal-working :    A  circular  object  In  a 
machine  acting  as  a  carrier,  a  cutter,  a  die, 
an  impression-cylinder,  or  a  flattener. 

2.  Music :  The  studded  barrel  of  the  musical 
box  or  chime-ringing  machine. 

3.  Xaut.:    A  cylindrical   anti-friction  bar 


whicli  revolves  as  a  hawser  or  rope  traverses 
against  it,  and  thus  saves  the  rope  from  wear. 

4.  Ordn.  :  A  cylinder  of  wood,  used  as  a 
winch  in  mounting  and  dismounting  guns. 

5.  Ornith.  :   Any  individual   of  the   family 
Coraciadae.      Their  popular  name  is  derived 
from  their  habit  of  turning  somersaults  in 
the  air,  like  a  Tumbler  Pigeon.    Called  also 
Roller-bird.    (CoRACiAs.) 

••A  most  remarkable  feature  tn  the  distribution  of 
this  family  is  the  occurrence  of  a  true  roller  (Coraria* 
temmiiicrti)  in  the  island  of  Celebes."—  Wallace  :  lieog. 
D'Mrib.  A  rum.,  ii.  3ti 

6.  Print.  :  [IJJKINO-ROLLER]. 

7.  Saddlery:    The  broad,  padded  surcingle 
used  as  a  girth  to  hold  a  heavy  blanket  in  its 
proper  position,  generally  made  of  twilled 
web  with  leather  billets  and  chaj»es. 

8.  Zool.  (PL):  The  family  Tortricida  (q.v.). 
Called  also  Short-tails  and  Short-tailed  Bur- 
rowing Snakes. 

If  Ground  Boilers: 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  AMoniis,  from  Mada- 
gascar. Their  flight  is  very  weak,  aud  they 
come  out  only  at  dusk. 

roller-barrow,  s.  A  leu-row  mounted 
on  a  wide  roller  so  as  to  cai.se  no  injury  t& 
the  grass. 

roller-bird,  *.    [ROLLER,  «.,  II.  5.] 

roller-bolt,  s.  The  bar  iu  a  carriage  to 
which  the  traces  are  attached. 

roller-bowl,  ». 

Wool  :  A  device  at  the  delivery  end  of  a 
wool-carding  machine,  for  rolling  the  slivers 
detached  by  the  dotting-knife  from  the  longi- 
tudinal liand-cards  of  the  doffing-cylinder. 
The  rolling  compacts  the  slivers  into  carding* 
or  rolls,  which  are  delivered  upon  an  apron, 
and  are  removed  to  the  slubbing-machine, 
where  they  are  joined  endwise  and  receive  a 
slight  twist 

roller-die,  s.  A  die  of  cylindrical  form, 
used  in  transferring  steel-plate  engravings  for 
bank-note  printing,  and  also  the  .patterns  to 
the  rolls  used  in  calico-printing. 

roller-gin,  *. 

1.  A  gin  in  which  the  cotton  Is  drawn  away 
from  the  seed  by  pincbing-rollers,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  saw-gin  (q.v.). 

2.  Hoisting:  A  gin  provided  with  a  roller 
on  which  the  rope  winds,  and  with  a  ratchet 
aud  pawl  to  sustain  the  weight 

roller  lift,  «. 

Print.  :  A  small  wheel  to  raise  the  roller* 
from  the  ink  surface  in  a  machine. 

roller-mill,  *.  A  machine  for  crushing 
or  grinding  grain  or  other  substances  between 
horizontal  rollers,  each  having  a  positive 
motion  ;  also,  a  mill  in  which  such  machines 
are  used. 

roller-mould,  s. 

Print.  :  A  mould  in  which  composition  tak- 
ing-rollers are  cast. 

roller-skate,  s.  A  skate  mounted  on 
small  wheels  or  rollers,  and  used  for  skating 
upon  asphalt  or  other  smooth  flooring. 

roller-stock,  s. 

Print.  :  The  frame  upon  which  composition 
rollers  are  cast 


f,  ».  [Prob.  from  roU,  v.] 
Mining:  A  large  truck  in  acoal-mine,  holding 
two  corves  as  they  arrive  on  the  trams  from 
the  workings  A  number  of  rolleys  are  coupled 
together  and  hauled  by  a  horse  to  the  bottom 
of  the  engine-shaft 

rolley-way,  s. 

Mining:  A  tramway  in  a  mine. 

rSll'-Iok,  v.i.  [A  dimin.  from  roU,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  move  or  play  about  in  a  careless,  merry 
fashion  ;  to  swagger,  to  be  jovial. 

rSll-Ick-lng,  o.  [ROLLICK.]  Swaggering, 
jovial,  merry. 

"  He  described  his  friends  as  nt'irUny  Mades.evl. 
dentlv  mistaking  himself  for  one  of  their  set.'—  T»o 
dart  Book  :  Jack  Brag. 

roll  -ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  *.    [ROLL,  *.] 

A.  At  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb> 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Moving  on  wheels,  or  as  if  on  wheels. 

"Thes»  fixed  np  high  behind  the  rotHni  wain." 

Pop*:  Bomer;  /Uadxxil.  49*. 


boll,  b6£;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  «*«".  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan,   -tion,   sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  Del,  deL 
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2.  Waving,  undulating;  rising  and  falling 
alternately. 

"  Bejroud,  the  country  gradually  chaujes  fmui  flat  to 
rolling  prairie."—  tVnrury  Jfayatine,  Aug  ,  ls«.  p.  soi. 

3.  Making  a  continuous  noise  like  the  roll 
of  a  drum  :  as,  a  roiling  lire  of  artillery. 


L  Ord.  I^in?.  :  The  act  of  moving  or  being 
moved  by  turning  over  and  over  ;  revolution, 
rotation  ;  the  act  of  levelling  o*  smoothing 
with  a  roller. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.  :  The  process  of  flattening  the 
pack  of  gathered  signatures  by  hammering  or 
passing  through  the  rolling-press. 

2.  Metall.  :  The  process  of  drawing  out  or 
flattening  metal  by  passing  between  rollers. 

rolling-barrel,  *.  A  barrel  i  n  which  the 
ingredients  for  making  gunpowder  are  pul- 
verized. It  has  an  axis  at  each  end,  on  which 
it  rotates,  and  a  door  for  the  introduction  and 
removal  of  materials. 

rolling-chocks,  rolling-cleats,  >.  pL 
Naut.  :  Jaws  on  a  yard  to  steady  it  against 
the  mast  when  a  ship  rolls. 

rolling-coulter,  *.  A  sharp-edged  wheel 
which  is  attached  to  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and 
cuts  downwardly  through  the  ^rass  and  soil 
to  divide  the  furrow-slice  from  the  laud. 

rolling-frame,  5. 

Dyeing  :  The  frame  with  rollers  by  which 
cloth  is  drawn  through  the  dye-beck. 

rolling-friction,*.  The  iesistance  which 
•  rolling  body  meets  with  from  the  surface  on 
which  it  rolls. 

rolling-hitch,  t. 

Kaut.  :  A  hitch  round  a  spar,  log,  or  cask,  so 
that  a  pull  upon  the  rope  will  roll  the  same. 

rolling  mill,  s.  A  combination  of  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable 
iron  and  other  metals  of  the  same  nature. 
By  it  the  iron,  which  is  heated  and  balled  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  is  made  into  bars  or 
sheets.  It  consists  of  rollers,  journaled  in 
pairs  in  metallic  boxes  in  the  iron  standards 
or  cheeks,  and  capable  of  being  set  toward 
or  from  each  other  by  means  of  set-screws. 
The  grooves  in  the  rolls  are  so  made  as  to  he 
coactive  in  giving  the  required  form  to  the 
heated  iron  passing  between  them.  The  face 
of  each  rollr  r  has  a  series  of  grooves  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  towards  one  end.  The  iron 
is  passed  through  each  in  succession,  being 
thus  gradually  reduced  in  size  and  increased 
in  length.  By  thin  operation  two  objects  are 
eflected  :  (1)  the  scoriae  and  other  impurities 
are  expelled,  and  (2)  the  required  form,  whether 
of  plate,  bolt,  or  bar,  is  given  to  the  metal. 

rolling  pendulum,  *.  A  cylinder  caused 
to  oscillate  in  small  excursions  on  a  horizontal 
rlane.  It  was  designed  as  a  time-measurer, 
out  is  of  no  practical  value. 

rolling-pin,  s.  A  wooden  cylinder  hay- 
ing a  projecting  handle  at  each  end,  by  which 
dough  is  rolled  into  sheets  suitable  for  pie- 
crust, Ac. 

rolling-plant,  *.    [KOLLI  SO-STOCK.] 
rolling-press,  *. 

1.  Bookbind.  :  A  machine  introduced  as  a 
Substitute  for  hammering.   [BEATING,  0.  II.  1.] 

2.  Print.  :  The  copperplate  printing-press 
in  which  the  plate  and  bed  pass  )>eneath  a  roller 
by  means  of  rotation  applied  to  the  latter. 

rolling-stock,  rolling-plant,  t. 

Sail.-eng.  :  The  carriages,  waggons,  vans, 
locomotives,  &c.,  of  a  railway. 

"  All  the  r-Jlint-trock  being  reserved  for  the  exclu- 

dre  trans]  *>rt  "f  troops  and  military  material."  —  Daily 
Telryraph,  Sept,  30.  1984. 

rolling-stone,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  stone  HO  placed  that  at  Intervals 
It  is  displaced  from  its  resting-place,  and  rolls. 

2.  Fig.  :   A  person  who  cannot  settle  in 
•ny  situation  or  employment,  but  is  perpetu- 
ally moving  about. 

H  A  rolling  ttone  gathers  no  mass  :  A  person 
always  moving  about  does  not  find  a  home, 
household  convenience,  memorials  of  friend- 
ship, or  even  money,  Ac,,  accumulating  around 
him. 

"  The  ftom  that  Is  rolling  can  fathfr  no  men. 
For  muter  and  servant  oft  changing  U  low." 

Tuner  :  Pointi  of  Bunrtfery,  10. 


rolling  tackle,  5. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  which  keeps  a  yard  over  to 
leeward  when  the  ship  rolls  to  windward.  It 
is  hooked  tu  the  weather  quarter  of  the  yard, 
and  to  a  lashing  on  the  mast  near  the  slings. 

rol  lin'-I-a,  «.  [Named  after  Rollin,  a  pro- 
fessor in  Paris.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anoneae.  Known  species 
about  twenty,  nearly  all  from  Brazil.  The 
natives  use  the  wood  of  Kollinw.  multifiora, 
which  is  like  lance-wood,  for  making  spears. 

rol  -lock,  s.    [ROWLOCK.] 

rol'-y-pdl-y,  *  rol-l^-pol'-l^,  *  rol-ly- 
poo-ley,  *  row-ly-pow-ly,  *  rou-ly- 
pou-ly,  a.  &  s.  [A  redupl.  of  roll  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Shaped  like  a  rolypoly ;   round, 
podgy. 

"  Squashy  rolvpoly  podding,  with  all  the  Jam  boiled 
out  *nd  the  water  boiled  iu.  —  E.  J.  Warbviu  :  Suite, 
ch.  xix. 

2.  Fig. :  Unstable,  unsteady. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  rolled  into  a 
certain  place  won. 

"  Let  us  begin  mine  diversion :  what  d'ye  think  of 
roulyi'outft  or  a  cuuutry  Uauue ?" — Arbuthnot  :  Hittory 
QfJoltn  Bull. 

2.  A  sheet  of  paste,  spread  over  with  jam, 
and  rolled  into  a  pudding. 

*  3.  A  vulgar  fellow. 


•rom'-age  (ageaslg),  v.t.  [RUMMAGE.]  To 
search,  to  rummage. 

"  Upon  this  they  fell  again  to  romage  ths  wllL"  — 
Stctft  :  Tale  of  a  Tut,  $  2. 

*  rom'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *.     [ROMAGE,  «.] 
Bustle,  turmoil. 

"  Of  this  post-haste  and  romag-  in  the  land." 

Bamlet,  i.  1. 


Ro-ma   1C,  a.  &  *.     [Fr.  Rvmaique  ;  Mod.  Gr. 
Romaike,  from  Lat.  Roma  =  Rome.] 

A.  A$  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Modern   Greek    vernacular   language,  or   to 
those  who  speak  it. 

B.  As  xubst.  :  The  vernacular  language  of 
Modern  Greece  ;  the  language  spoken  by  the 
uneducated  and  the  peasantry,  so  called  from 
being  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Eastern  Romans.     It  is  a  corruption  of  ancient 
Greek,  the  characters  used  being  the  same. 

ro  mal',  *.    [Hind.  &  Pers.  ri,mal  =  *  hand- 
kerchief, a  towel.] 
Fabric  :  An  Indian  silk  fabric. 

Rom   an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Romania,  from  Roma 
=  Reiiie  ;  Fr.  Romain;  Bp.  &  Ital.  Romano.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Borne  or  the 
Roman  people. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion. 

3.  Applied  to  the  common  upright  letter  in 
printing,  as  distinguished  from  italic  ;  also  to 
numerals  expressed  in  letters,  and  not  in  the 
Arabic  characters. 

IL  Fig.  :  Resembling  the  Roman  people  ; 
hence,  noble,  distinguished,  brave,  patriotic. 

"  Burke,  in  whu*e  breast  a  Roman  ardour  glow'd." 
Canning. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Rome  ;  one  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

"  This  man  is  a  Roman."—  JLctt  xxii.  M. 

2.  A  Roman  Catholic. 

"Whether  doth  the  Jew  romanlze,  or  the  Rmrvnt 
jndaize,  lit  hi*  devotions!"—  Llghtfoot  :  MitceUantet, 

I  •.  1  .7  . 

3.  A  Roman  letter  or  type,  as  distinguished 
from  an  italic  letter. 

I  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apottle  to  the  Ro- 
mans: 

Kev>  Test.  Canon  :  The  first  in  arrangement 
(not  in  date)  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  It  was 
written  from  Corinth  (cf.  xvi.  23  with  1  Cor.  i. 
14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20)  on  his  third  missionary 
journey,  apparently  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  58, 
a  year  after  the  First,  and  half  a  year  after 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a 
few  months  afler  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(cf.  Rom.  xv.  25,  26  with  Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  1- 
3,  xxi.  15).  In  writing  it  he  employed  an 
amanuensis,  Tertius  (Rom.  xvi.  22),  and  sent 


it  by  the  hand  of  Pliebe,  a  servant  to  the 
church  at  Ceuchrea,  the  port  of  Corinth 
(verse  IV.  When  Paul  penned  it  he  had  never 
been  to  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21 ;  Rom.  i.  10-13,  &c.), 
and  had  not,  therefore,  directly  founded  its 
church.  Among  those  present  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  there  were  "strangers  of  Rome, 
Jews,  and  proselytes'  (Acts  ii.  10).  If,  as  is 
possible,  8.iine  of  tlieia  returned  home  aft««- 
seeing  the  miracle,  and  listening  to  the  im- 
passioned preaching  of  St.  Peter,  they  may 
have  been  the  lirst  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  metropolis,  and  Peter  have  l>een 
the  indirect  founder  of  the  Roman  Church.  Th* 
tradition  that  he  founded  it  more  directly, 
A.D.  41,  originated  with  Jerome,  who  died  A.D. 
420,  and  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Acts  xv. 
7-11,  and  Gal.  ii.  1-9.  It  is  remarkable  that 
St.  Paul  makes  no  allusion  in  his  epistle  to 
any  pastor  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  organized  under  ecclesiastical  officers. 
The  Church  seems  to  have  been  partly  Jewish 
(ii.  14-17,  vii.  1),  and  partly  Gentile  (i.  6, 13,  xi. 
13).  The  epistle  opens  with  an  introduction 
in  which  Paul  declares  his  apostleship  (i.  1-7X 
commends  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Christians, 
whom  he  earnestly  desires  to  visit  (8-13),  pro- 
claims that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ(14-17),  and  then  glides  almost  insensibly 
into  the  most  systematic  treatment  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament  Trying  the  Roman  and  other 
parts  of  the  Gentile  world  by  the  light  of 
nature  (19-20),  he  shows  how  fearfully  corrupt 
the  heatiiens  then  were,  and  how  destitute  of 
excuse  for  their  conduct  (18-32).  The  Jew  ia 
next  shown  to  have  flagrantly  violated  the 
Divine  law  revealed  to  him,  and  it  is  proclaimed 
that  all  the  world  stands  guilty  before  God 
(ii.,  iii.  1-19).  Justification  is  in  no  case  to 
be  obtained  by  the  "  deeds  of  the  law '  (20), 
but  is  granted  freely  by  God's  grace  to  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  (23-31).  After  showing  that  the  same 
principle  was  in  force  in  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  of  David  (iv.),  he  enumerates  some  of  the 
blessings  which  faith  brings  in  its  train  :  as, 
peace  (v.  IX  patience,  ex|*rience,  hope,  and 
eternal  life  (2-21).  Nor  does  the  doctrine  of 
free  grace  encourage  its  recipients  to  careless- 
ness of  moral  practice.  Paul  and  other  1«- 
lievers  are  dead  to  sin,  and  are  spiritual  men 
continually  in  conflict  with  it  (vi.,  vii.,  viii. 
1-15).  Led  by  the  Spirit  of  G<xl,  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  sonsltip,  aided  in  prayer  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  shall  never  be  separated 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  through  him  shall 
be  more  than  conquerors  (16-39).  The  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty  is  next  treated  of 
with  respect  to  nations  and  individuals,  pas- 
sionate desire  l*eing expressed  forthe salvation, 
ultimately  to  take  place,  of  the  Jewish  people 
(ix.-xi.).  Then  follow  practical  exhortations 
with  respect  to  Christian  conduct  in  the  several 
relations  of  life — as  to  friends,  to  enemies  and 
persecutors,  to  the  Roman  rivil  authorities, 
to  the  church  in  general,  and  to  weaker 
brethren  in  particular  (xii.-xv.  13).  After  in- 
timating more  minutely  than  before  his  own  in- 
tended movements  (14-33),  and  sending  many 
salutations  from  himself  and  his  companions 
(xvi.  1-23.),  he  closes  with  a  benediction 
(24-27).  No  eminent  critic  has  disputed  the 
genuineness  of  the  epistle,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged even  by  Baur.  It  is  first  alluded 
to  by  Clement  of  Rome,  A.D.  95,  by  Ignatius, 
by  Polycarp,  by  various  Gnostics,  by  Justin 
Martyr,  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to 
Diognetus,  &c.,  till  finally  Irenaeiis,  about  185, 
refers  to  it  by  name.  [PAULINE  THEOLOGY.] 

Roman  alum,  s.  An  alum  extracted 
from  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  solfatena  neap 
Naples,  and  containing  more  alumina  than 
the  common  alum. 

Roman  architecture,  «. 

Arch.  :  The  Composite  order.  During  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Roman  state  the  Ir-ild- 
ings  erected  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, Etruscan  art  forming  the  basis  of  Roman 
architecture  ;  subsequently,  in  the  time  of  the 
Scipios,  the  taste  for  Grecian  art  was  mingled 
with  it.  Greek  architects  were  soon  intro- 
duced into  Italy  ;  and  thus  Roman  architec- 
ture, like  Roman  art  in  general,  conformed 
as  nearly  to  the  Grecian  as  the  Roman  genius 
permitted  it  to  do.  The  reticulated  masonry 
[OPUS-RETICULATUM]  is  peculiar  to  Roman 
architecture.  It  consists  of  square  cuneiform 
stones  or  tiles,  with  tlie  broad  ends  facing  out- 
wards, and  arranged  in  lines,  which  do  not 
rmn  horizontally,  but  intersect  each  other  like 


Site,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fill;  try,  Syrian.    «»,o»  =  e;ey  =  »;<»a  =  kw. 
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net-work.  The  base  and  the  corners  of  these 
walls  consist  of  horizontal  layers  of  square- 
stone,  and  there  are  sometimes  intersecting 
belts  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  in 
the  middle  of  the 
network  itself. 
Amongst  all  the 
forms  which  the 
Romans  borrowed 
from  foreign 
sources,  the  art  of 
vaulting,  which 
they  learnt  from 
the  Etruscans,  was 
that  which  they 
most  skilfully 
adapted  and  devel- 
oped, and  rendered  the  most  distinctive  ex- 
pression of  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  style. 
Two  modes  of  construction  consequently  ap- 
pear si<le  by  side  in  Roman  architecture,  viz., 
the  Italian  arch  and  the  Grecian  column. 

Roman-balance,  »•.  An  instrument  for 
weighing,  consisting  of  a  lever  having  arms  of 
unequal  weight  on  the  respective  sides  of  its 
point  of  suspension,  and  a  boh  which  traverses 
the  longer  and  graduated  limb. 

Roman  candle,  s.  A  species  of  fire- 
work consisting  of  a  tube  partially  filled  with 
alternating  perforated  stars  and  small  charges 
of  gunpowder.  Fire  communicated  to  the 
upper  end  ignites  the  charges  successively, 
which  throw  out  the  stars  until  all  are  dis- 
charged. 

Roman  Catholic,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.    [13.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  adherents  of  the 
Church   which   is   Roman   in  its  centre  and 
catholic'  in  its  circumference.  The  word  Cath- 
olic, meaning  Universal,  was  used  in  early 
Christian  and  mediaeval  times  for  the  great 
ecclesiastical   organization    with    which    the 
vast   mass   of  Christians    were    connected. 
When  the  Reformation  took  place,  the  Pro- 
testants refused  to  admit  that  the  Church 
which  they  had  left  was  entitled  to  call  itself 
Catholic,  and   prefixed  the  adjective  Roman, 
whilst  its  adherents  claimed  the  designation 
Catholic  without  any  limiting  adjective.    All 
admit  it  to  be  catholic  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  largest  Church  in  Christendom,  and  all 
other  episcopal   Churches   acknowledge    the 
validity  of  the  orders    of   its   clergy.      The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world  has 
been  estimated  at  152,000,000,  which   is  far 
too  low  ;   at  213,518,063,  at  214,370,000,  and 
at  218,000,000.     Taking  the  second  of  these 
esti  mates,  the  distribution  of  Roman  Catholics 
over  the  world  is  believed  to  be :  in  Europe, 
150,684,050  ;  Asia,  8,311,800 ;  Africa,  2,656,205 ; 
America,  51,422,560;  Australia  and  the  adja- 
cent   islands,    443,442,    making   a    total    of 
813,518,063. 

The  radical  difference  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  lies  in  their  conception 
of  the  Church.  The  latter  hold  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  authority  to  define  articles  of 
faith,  and  that  all  bodies  not  in  communion 
with  her  are  either  heretical  or  schismatic. 
Protestants'  views  differ  widely  —  from  that  of 
the  High  Churchman  who,  while  denying  the 
universal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  admits  that 
as  Bishop  of  Rome  he  is  primus  inter  pares,  to 
that  which  considers  him  the  Man  of  Sin  and 
the  Antichrist  of  Scripture.  From  this  fun- 
damental difference  all  others  necessarily  fol- 
low. Roman  Catholics  hold  the  Apostles',  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  Transub- 
stantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  (q.v.), 
Seven  Sacraments  [SACRAMENT,  s.,  II.  2.],  the 
necessity  of  Confession  [PENANCE],  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Purgatory  (q.v.),  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  In- 
fellibility  of  the  Pope. 

2.  Law:  [EMANCIPATION,  PENAL-LAWS,  H  1, 
RECUSANT.] 

Roman  Catholicism,  s.  The  system, 
prineiples,  doctrines,  or  rules  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Roman-cement,  «.  A  compound  of 
pozzuolan  and  lime. 

Roman-collar, *. 

Secies. :  A  collar  made  of  a  parallelogram  of 
lawn  or  fine  linen,  bo'and  at  the  edge  and 


stitched.  It  is  worn  by  clerics  and  priests 
over  a  black,  by  bishops  and  prelates  over  a 
purple,  and  by  cardinals  over  a  scarlet  stock. 
It  is  of  quite  modern  date,  and  was  originally 
only  the  shirt-collar  turned  down,  over  the 
stock. 

Roman-law,  s.  The  Civil  law ;  the  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire. 

U  Roman  law,  like  every  other  law,  origin- 
ated in  custom.  Its  first  great  stage  of  de- 
velopment was  reached  in  the  publication  by 
the  Decemviri  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  B.C.  451. 
These  were  supplemented  rather  than  super- 
seded under  the  republic  aud  the  empire. 
Under  the  foniter,  enactments  made  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriuta  and  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
the  Senatus  Consulta,  and  the  Magisterial 
Edicts,  and,  under  the  latter,  the  Imperial 
Constitutione*  had  the  force  of  law.  Finally 
the  Justinian  Code,  A.D.  529,  gave  symmetry 
to  the  whole.  The  Roman  law  has  more  or 
less  affected  the  legislation  of  all  European 
countries. 

Roman-literature,  s. 

Literature:  For  nearly  500  years  from  the 
accepted  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  its 
people  had  no  literature,  aud  when  at  length 
they  attempted  to  supply  the  great  want, 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  and  in  a  servile  manner 
followed  Greek  models.  Enuius,  who  was 
born  B.C.  249,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  genuine 
Latin  literature.  It  gradually  developed, 
culminating  in  the  Augustan  age.  Cicero 
flourished  B.C.  60 ;  Csesar,  54 ;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  44  ;  Virgil  and  Horace,  28 ;  Livy  and 
Ovid,  14.  About  A.D.  ISO  the  Roman  litera- 
ture began  to  decline,  aud  by  539  it  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay. 

Roman-ochre,  *.  A  pigment  of  a  rich, 
deep,  aud  powerful  orange-yellow  colour, 
transparent  and  durable.  It  is  used,  both 
raw  and  burnt,  in  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ing. The  colouring  mattar  to  oxide  of  iron 
mixed  with  earthy  matter. 

Roman-school,  *. 

Art :  The  style  which  was  formed  or  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  solid  and  legitimate  effects.  The  works  of 
Ratfaelle  exhibit  this  school  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  he  is  accordingly  considered  the 
great  head  of  the  Roman  school. 

Roman-type,  s. 

Print.  :  The  ordinary  printing  type  as  op- 
posed to  italic  (q.v.). 

Roman-use,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  order  of  the  Mass  as  offered 
in  the  Roman  Church,  and  preserved  from  an 
earlier  use  in  the  missal.  [BARUM-USE.] 

Roman-vitriol,  s.  Sulphate  of  copper 
or  blue  vitriol. 

Roman-white,  *.  A  very  pare  white 
pigment 

ro  man9C ,  ro-maunce,  s.  &  a.     [O.  FT. 

romans,  roman,  romaiit  =•  (1)  Roman,  (2),  the 
Roman  language,  (3)  romance,  from  Low  Lat. 
romanice  —  in  a  Roman  manner  or  tongue, 
from  Lat.  Romanus  =  Roman  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  romance ;  Ital.  romanzo ;  Fr.  romance  = 
romance,  roman  —  a  romance.] 
A,  As  substantive: 

1.  A  tale    in    verse,  told    in   one   of  the 
Romance  dialerts,  as  early  French  or  Pro- 
vencal, as  the  tales  of  the  court  of  Arthur,  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul,   &c.  ;    hence,  any   popular 
epic  belonging  to  the  literature  of  modern 
Europe  ;  a  fictitious  and  wonderful  tale  in 
prose  or  verse,  and  of  consideraole  length. 

"  If  what  Is  called  a  metrical  romance,  lu  it*  nnwt 
extensive  accei'tatiou.  be  pmiierly  UrHnrU  a  fabulous 
narrative  or  fictitious  recital  in  verse,  wore  or  leas 
marvellous  or  probable,  it  uia>  be  uirly  conc.uded 
that  this  species  of  cuiuiotttion  was  known  at  a  very 
early  period  to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
adopted  frum  them  by  the  Romans."— Kitxm: 
Romance!,  vol.  L 

2.  A  sort  of  novel,  especially  one  dealing 
with    surprising   or   marvellous    adventures 
usually  befalling  a  hero  or  heroine ;  a  tale 
picturing  an  almost  purely  imaginary  state  of 
society. 

"  To  love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Kom-imtt.  neatly  gilt." 

Pope :  K:<pt  of  On  Lock.  IL  M. 

3.  A  fiction,  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

4.  Romantic  ideas  or  actions ;  a  tendency 
of   the    mind    towards     what    is    romantic, 


mysterious,  or  wonderful ;  an  intermixtnr* 
of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  in  literature. 

5.  A  simple  rhythmical  melody  suggestive 
of  a  love  story  ;  a  song  or  short  instrumental 
piece  in  ballad  style. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  descriptive  of 
the  languages  which  arose  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe,  being  chiefly  founded  upon 
the  Latin,  as  spoken  in  the  provinces  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Romance  (or  Romanic)  lan- 
guages include  the  French,  Provencal,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Wallachian. 

r6-man£e',  v.i.    [ROMANCE,  s.) 

1.  To  tell  romantic  or  extravagant  stories  ; 
to  draw  the  long  bow. 

2.  To  be  romantic :  to  behave  romantically 
or  fancifully  ;  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 

ro-man9'-er,  *.    [Eng.  romance) ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  romances ;  one  who  invents  or 
tells  extravagant  stories  ;  a  liar. 

2.  A  writer  or  composer  of  romances. 

"  The  fictions  of  the  Arab*  were  adopted  by  the 
Troubadours  aud  first  Gothic  romanetrt.'—lticklt: 
ThtLanad,  bk.  ix. 

ro-man-ce'-rd,  s.  [Sp.]  A  general  name 
for  a  collection  of  national  ballads  or  romances. 

t  rd-manc'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  romance) ;  -icaL ] 
Resembling  or  "having  the  character  of  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages ;  romantic. 

rd-manc'-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  romance);  -ist.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  romances  ;  a  romancer. 

"  The  charge,  which  had  Voltaire  for  its  patron,  that 
'Gil  BUu°  wa»  a  plagiarism  of  previous  gpaiiuh. 
romancittt."— Daily  Tettyrapk.  Dec.  M,  188S. 

*  rd-man'-cjf,  o.  [Eng.  romance) ;  -y.]  Bo- 
man  tic. 

"An  old  house,  situated  in  a  romancy  place.'— 
Lift  of  A.  Wood,  p.  118. 

Ro-man-ese',  s.  [ROMAN.]  The  language  of 
the  Wallachians,  spoken  in  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  parts  of  Hungary. 

ro  man-esque'  (que  as  k),  *  rd-man- 
esk',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  romanes<iiie.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  dialect  of  Langne- 
doe[B.  l.J 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  style  of 
architecture  and  ornament  so  called,  prevalent 
during  the  later  Roman  Empire. 

3.  Embodying  romance  ;  representing  sub- 
jects and  scenes   appropriate    to   romance ; 
presenting  fantastic  and  imaginary  representa- 
tions, as  of  animals  or  foliage. 

4.  Pertaining  to  romance  ;  romantic. 

B.  .-Is  substantive  : 

1.  The  common  dialect  of  Languedoc,  and 
some  other  districts  in  the  south  of  France. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"  Rnmammtuf  (is]  a  general  term  for  all  the  debased 
styles  of  architecture  which  sprung  from  attempt!  to 
imitate  the  Roman,  and  which  flourished  in  Europe 
from  the  period  «f  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
power  till  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture."— 
0/otfury  of  A rchitfcturc. 

3.  A  style  of  art  in  which  fantastic  and 
imaginary    representations    of  animals    and 
foliage  are  employed. 

romanesque  -architecture, «. 

Arch. :  A  general  term  applied  to  the  style* 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twelfth  centuries.  Of  these  there  an* 
two  divisions  :  (1)  The  debased  Roman,  preva- 
lent from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  centuries, 
and  including  the  Byzantine  modifications  of 
the  Roman,  and  (2)  the  late  or  Gothic  Roman- 
esque of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
comprising  the  later  Byzantine,  the  Lomlard, 
and  the  Rhenish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  styles. 
The  former  is  a  pretty  close  initiation  of  the 
Roman,  with  modifications  in  the  application 
and  distribution  of  the  peculiar  features  ;  the 
latter  is  Gothic  in  spirit,  having  a  predomin- 
ance of  vertical  lines,  and  various  ether  new 
features.  [RHENISH-ARCHITECTURE.] 

ro-man'-Ic,  a.    [ROMAN.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Roman  languages  or 
dialects,  or  to  the  nations  or  races  speaking 
them ;  romance. 

••The  Italic  branch  is  represented  among  liriog 
language*  only  by  the  Konvtni,  dialects.  no  called  a* 
being  all  descended  from  the  dialect  of  Rome,  the 
Latin."—  ITAttiwy  :  Lift  i  (In-wfli  of  Lnnfunfe..  cb.  X. 

2.  Being  in  or  derived   from  the  Roman 
alphabet. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  $hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb      £• 
-cian,    tiun  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  shun,   -clous,  -tious,  -aious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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•  Ho  -man-ish,  o.    liSng.  Roman  ;  -i<A.)  Per- 
taining to  Romanism  ;  Human,  popish. 

"  Bulls  or  letters  of  election  only  scrre  In  the 
Romish  coun  tries."—  .4  ji;  t/T«  :  Partryun. 

•  Ro  -man-Ism,  s.   [Eng.  Roman  ;  -irm.]  The 
tenets  and  teachings  of  the  Church  ot  Rome  ; 
Roman  Catholicism. 

"  Thus  Papist  •  have  the  common  faith  .  .  .  and 
their  own  proper  Runuiiiiim,  to  the  very  name  or  like 
pursue  as  the  Jews  have  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  — 
Brerint  :  .Vew  Waits  to  Saltation,  p.  6. 

t  Ro'-man-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Roman;  -ist.]  An 
adherent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  * 
Roman  Catholic.  (Fax:  Actes,  p.  241.) 

r*  ro  -man-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  Roman;  -we.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  Latinise  ;  to  fill  with  Latin  words  or 
idioms. 

"  lie  did  too  much  romanii*  onr  tongtie,  leaving  the 
woriU  he  translated,  altuuet  as  much  Latin  as  he  found 
them."—  DryJen. 

2.  To  co.ivert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion or  opinions. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  Latin  words  or  idioms. 

"  So  a,/ishly  romaniiiny,  that  the  word  of  command 
•till  w.u  set  down  iu  Latin."—  Hillan:  Arcopajuica. 

2.  To  conform  to  Roman  Catholic  opinions, 
customs,  or  modes  of  speech.    (See  extract 
under  HUMAN,  13.  2.) 

•  rd'-man-iz-er,  ».     [Eng.  romance);  -tr.] 
One  who  romanizes  ;  one  who  converts  or  con- 
forms  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

ro  mansch  ,  ro-mansh  ,  r  6u  mansQh',  s. 
[For  Rvuuiiiisli,  from  Roman  (>|.v.).]  A  dia- 
lect spoken  in  the  Orisons  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  based  on,  or  corrupted  1'ioiu  the  Latin. 

•  ro  mant  ,   *  ro  mant,   *  ro-maunt,  s. 
[Fr.   roHian,   the  t  being   excrescent,  as   in 
tyiam*,  &C.J    A  romance. 

"  The  Latin  tongue.  as  is  oliserved  by  an  ingenious 
writer,  ceased  tu  be  apoken  iu  France  about  the  ninth 
century,  and  was  suci.r.  d  d  by  what  was  called  the 
romance  tongue,  a  mixture  uf  the  language  of  the 
Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As  the  son^s  uf  chivalry 
became  the  must  popular  compositions  in  that  lan- 
guage. they  were  emphatically  called  romani  or 
rom'tnts.  though  this  name  was  at  lirst  given  to  any 
piece  of  poetry."—  Percy:  Keliyuet.  lit  21. 

ro  man  tic,  *  ro  man  tick,  a.    [Fr.  ro- 

maiitl'iue;  Sp.  &  Ital.  romanti-co.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  romance  ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  romance  ;  marvellous,  ex- 
travagant, fanciful,  wild. 

"  I  cannot  but  look  on  an  Indi^erency  of  mind,  as 
to  the  good  or  evil  things  of  this  life,  as  a  mere  rvmun- 
Cldt  fancy."—  Sfi/(injyf«et.-  Strmatu,  vol.  lii..  ser.  3. 

2.  Given  to  extravagant  or  fanciful  ideas  ; 
fanrifuL 

"  Far  more  than  people  of  romantic  disposition* 
will  readily  admit."—  Jtacaul'ty  :  Bin.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  romances,  or  the  popular 
literature  of  the  middle  ages  ;  hence,  fictitious, 
imaginary,  ideal,  chimerical. 

-  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range." 

.Scott  .-  Marmien.  v.    (Tntrod.) 

4.  Wildly  picturesque  ;  full  of  wild,   f-in- 
ta»tie,  and  striking  scenery  :  as,  *  romantic 
landscape. 

romantic  school,  s. 

Literature: 

1.  A  school  of  poetry  founded  in  Germany, 
•bout  1808,  by  the  brothers  SchlegeL 

2.  A  similar  school  in  France,  represented 
by  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  some  novelists. 
[ROMANTICISM.] 

•  ro-man'-tic-sU,  a.     [Eng.  romantic;  -aL] 

Romantir. 

••  This  theology  of  Epicurus  was  bat  romantical."— 
Cudvorth  :  intetl.  Hi/item,  l.k.  L,  ch.  ii. 

t  ro-man'-tlc-al-iy,  ai1i\  [Eng.  romanticd  ; 
•ly.  \  In  a  romantic  manner  ;  fancifully,  wildly, 
extravagantly. 


,  ».  [Eng.  romantic;  -font.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  lx>ing  romantic  ; 
specif,  applied  to  the  reaction  from  classical  to 
mediaeval  forms,  which  originated  in  Germany 
ab<.ut  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Similar  reactions  took  place  at  a  later  period  in 
France  and  England. 

44  His  style  may  be  described  as  s.  mixture  of  the 
c'v  <-al  and  the  romantic.  it<  clamlcium  l«-in«  that  of 
Mendelssohn  and  its  rnm,mtiriim  that  of  Schumann  ' 
—Daily  Trltgrap\.  Sept.  12.  188V 

2.  That  which  is  romantic;  romantic  feel- 
ing, actions,  or  expressions. 


ro-man  -tf  ~9ist,  «.  [Eng.  romantic;  -ist.] 
Une  who  supports  or  is  imbued  with  roman- 
ticism. 

*  r6-man'-tlc-ly,  adv.    [Bng.  romantic;  -ly.] 
In  a  romantic  manner  ;  romantically. 

*  ro-man'  -tic-  n8ss,  s.     [Eng.    romantic; 
-ntss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  romantic. 

rdm'-a-ny,  rdm'-a-ni.  rdm'-ma-ny,  *. 

lijipsy  ti°>n  —  a  man,  a  husland  ;  connected 
by  Paspali  with  the  name  of  the  Indian  god 
Rama,  while  Miklosich  identities  it  with 
Sansc.  doma,  domba  —  a  low-caste  musician.] 

1.  A  gipsy. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  gipsies.    (It  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  pure  now,  l>eing  in  every 
case  much  corrupted  by  intermixture  with  the 
languages  of  the  nations  among  w.iom  the 
gipsies  have  lived.) 

"  Whether  Komani  is  derived  from  Indi.  Marnthl, 
*c.,  can  only  be  determined  by  minute  inv  «ti_.v  i  .in, 
which,  I.  .114  neglected,  are  now  being  carried  on  by 
various  Orientalists.  They  have  at  least  established 
that  Komani  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  sister,  not  a 
daughter,  to  the  seven  principal  Indian  dialect*." 
—  Kncye.  Brit.  led.  »th),  x.  614. 

ro-manz'-a  (z  as  tz),  s.    [Ital.) 
Music  :  A  romance  (q.v.). 

ro  manz-i-e  -ri  (z  as  tz).  s.  ft.  [Ital.  = 
romancists.]  A  school  of  Italian  poets,  who 
took  for  their  subjects  the  romances  of  France 
and  Spain,  ami  especially  those  relating  o 
Charlemagne  and  his  knights.  Ariosto  is  the 
chief  poet  of  the.  school. 

ro  manz  6  vitc  (z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Count 
Romauzov;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  brown  variety  of  essonite  (q.v.), 
from  Kimito,  Finland. 

*  rom-aunt,  «.    [ROMANT.] 

*  rom-bel,  .*.    [RtncBue.]    A  rambling  noise  ; 
a  rumour. 

rdm-bow'-line,  «.    [RUMBOWLINB.) 

*  rome,  v.i.    [ROAM.] 

*  rome,  *.    [ROOM.) 

r  ome'-ine,  rome'  -ite,  *.    [A  fter  the  crystal- 

l.'.irrapher,   Rome    de    1'Isle  ;    sun".   -ine,    -ite 

(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  mostly  very  minute,  with  various 
others  at  San  Marcel,  Val  d'Aostu,  Piedmont. 
Hardness,  about  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.  lietween  4'714 
and  4'C75  ;  colour,  hyacinth-red  and  honey-yel- 
low. Compos.  :  antimony,  62'i4  ;  oxygen, 
IC'32  ;  lime,  21-44  =  100,  which  corresponds 
with  the  formula 


rome'  -kin,  rom'-kln,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ; 
cf.  rummer.]  A  kind  of  drinking-cup. 

*  rome'-pcn-ny,  *  rome'-scot,  *  rome'- 
Shot,  ».  [A.S.  Rome-scott,  ndme-feoh,  Rompcen- 
ning,  Rdmpcenig.]    [SHOT  (2),  *.]    The  same  as 

PCTER-PENCE  (q.  V.). 

Ro  rnic,  «.  An  adaptation  of  the  Roman 
alpliabet,  devised  by  Henry  Sweet,  and  so 
named  by  him  •'  because  based  on  the  original 
Roman  values  of  the  letters." 

Rom  Ish.  o.  [Eng.  Romfir)  ;  -ith.]  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  Rome  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  (Used  with  a  slightly  contemptuous 
force,  as  the  Romisli  church,  liomisk  ritual,  &c.) 

•  rom'-Ist,  *.    [Ens.  Romff);  -int.]    A  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Romanist. 

"The  Kamit't  hold  tut  the  distinction  of  mortal 
and  venial  «ius."-a«uf«  :  .Vermont,  vol.  viL,  »er.  S. 

r6mp,  ».    [ROMP,  ».] 

1.  A  rude,  awkward,  forward  girl,  fond  of 
boisterous  or  rough  play. 

'  First,  giggling,  plotting  chamber-maids  arrive, 
Hoydens  aud  romp,,  led  on  by  Oeu'ral  Olive.' 

OinrchilJ  :  The  KoKtad. 

2.  Rude  or  rongh  piny  or  frolic. 

"  Only,  like  n  child,  to  he  on  the  romp  again  imme- 
dlMely.  —  Dail*  Telfgrn^h,  Sept.  J4,  18*S. 

r5mp,  v.i.  [Another  form  of  ramp  (q.v.).] 
To  play  about  rudely,  noisily,  and  l>oister- 
ously  ;  to  frisk  about;  to  indulge  in  romps. 

"  I  funnd  the  crmtnre  romning  anil  rolling  In  fall 
liberty/—  Haiti  Telegraph,  sept.  34.  1885. 

r8mp'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [ROMP,  v.} 

r8mp'-ing-iy,  wlr.  [Knu.  romping;  -ly.]  In 
a  romping  manner  ;  like  a  romp  ;  rompUlily. 


r8mp'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  romp;  -wA.]    Given  or 

inclined  to  romping. 

"  The  r-'/m  ink  audacity  with  which  this  men  v  com- 
pany ol  maidens  boorded  and  tuuk  possession  of  ths) 
ship."—  iHiily  Ttltyraph,  Jan.  1«.  188S. 

romp'-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rompish  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  rompish  manner  ;  like  a  romp. 

rornp'-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rompish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rompish;  a  dis- 
position to  indulge  iu  rough  or  boisterous 
play. 

••  She  would  Immediately  snatch  off  my  perriwig. 
try  it  upon  herself  iu  the  glass,  clap  her  arms  •> 
kiiiibow.  draw  my  sword,  and  make  passes  on  the  wall. 
take  on*  my  cravat,  and  seize  it  to  make  some  other 
use  of  the  lace,  or  run  iutu  some  other  unaccountable 
romp&inut.'—Sleele:  Spectator.  No.  187. 

rom'-pu,  rom'-pce,  s.  [Fr.  rompu,  pa.  par. 
of  romjn-e  (Lat.  r«)»;)o)  =  to  break.] 

Her.  :  Applied  to  an  ordinary  when  broken, 
parted  asunder,  .or  fracted  :  as,  a  chevron  or 
bend  rompu. 

*  ron-daphe',  s.    [Fr.] 

Old  Arm.  :  A  large  circular  shield  for  foot- 
soldiers,  entirely  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  with  a  slit  at  the  top  for  seeing 
through,  and  another  at  the  side  to  pass  the 
sword  through. 

rondo,  s.    [Fr.] 

Typog.  :  A  kind  of  round,  cursive  character 
in  imitation  of  Kr°nch  writing,  similar  to  our 
old  Chancery  engrossing  hand. 

«jffuo  Cute  id  Act  ut 


ron'-deau  (eau  as  6),  ron  -do,  s.    [Fr.  row. 

deuu,  from  ruud  =  round.] 

1.  A  poem  written  in  iambic  verse  of  eight 
or  ten   syllables,  and  in  thirteen  lines  ;   it 
must  have  but  two  rhymes.    It  contains  three 
stanzas,  the  first  and  third  of  which  have  live 
lines  each,  and  the  second  three  ;  there  is  also 
a  refrain,  consisting  of  the  first  word  or  words 
in  the  lirst  line,  added,  without  rhyming  with 
anything,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  line  and 
of  the  thirteenth  line.    (£.  Gotse,   in  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  July,  1877.) 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  piece  of  music  vocal  or  instrumental, 
generally  consisting  of  three  strains,  the  first 
of  which  closes  in  the  original  key,  while  each 
of  the  others  is  so  constructed  in  modulation. 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  au  easy  and  natural 
manner  to  the  lirst  strain. 

"  Hondo  form  differs  from  sonata  or  symphonic 
fortu,  in  that  the  first  part  is  n«t  marked  fur  repeat. 
The  original  subject  does  nut  modulate,  but  ream>ears 
Iu  its  key-chord  at  the  close  uf  the  lirst  period,  and 
again  after  the  modulation  of  the  second  subject,  so 
tii.it  it  must  be  heard  three  time*.  "—  £tuin«r«  Oarrtt: 
Musical  Dictionary. 

(2)  A  kind  of  jig  or  lively  tune  that  ends 
with  the  first  strain  repeated. 

ron'  -del,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  rond  =  round  ;  8jx 
rondel;  Ital.  roiidello.] 

1.  A  poem  in  fourteen  lines,  properly  of 
eight  syllables.      There  should  be   but  two 
rhymes  throughout;  those  in  the  first,  fourth, 
fifth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  lines,  and  those  of 
the  second,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
lines  should   correspond.     The  seventh  nnd 
eighth,  and  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines 
are  re|<etitions  of  the  first  and  second.     (E. 
Gosse,  in  Curnhill  Magazine,  July,  1877.) 

2.  Something  round  ;  a  rondle. 

3.  The  same  as  RONDEAU,  1. 

*4.  Fort.;   A  small,  round  tower  erected 
at  the  foot  of  a  bastion. 

r5n-d^-le'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  ».  [Named  after 
Win.  Ronddet.'M.D.  (1507-1566),  a  naturalist 
of  Mnntpellier.] 

1.  Dot.  :  A  large  genus  of  Hedyotid*.  Shrubs 
with   white,   yellow,    blue,  pink,  roseate,  or 
scarlet  flowers  ;  mostly  from  the  hotter  parts 
of  America.     TheVark  of  llondtletia  febrifuga 
is  given  at  Sierra  Leone  in  fevers. 

2.  Perfumerii  :  A  perfume,  named  from  Jfon- 
dfletia  ntloratu,  found  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  bat 
not  really  prepared  from  that  plant. 

ron  dclle',  s.    [RONDLE,  II.  8.) 

*  ron-deur',  «.    [Fr.]    Rondure  (q.v.). 

ron'-dle,  ron'  -del,  s.    [O.  Fr.  rondel,  from 
rond  —  round  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  language: 
*  1.  Anything  round  ;  a  circle. 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqlt,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    »,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  *w. 


rondo—  rooker 
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jj.  '1  lie  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a  round,  a  rung. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  The  same  as  RONDEL,  3. 

2.  Her. :  A  roundel  (q.v.). 

"Certain  ran  lie*  given  in  arms,  have  their  names 
•ecordiiih'  to  their  several  column."—  Pe  ichnn. 

3.  Metdll.:  A  round  plate  or  disc.   The  terra 
is  applied  to  the  crust  or  s&ile  which  forma 
upon  the  surface  of  molten  metal  in  cooling, 
and  which  is  removed  from  the  crucilile  or 
cisteru  from  time  to  time  as  it  congeals,  in 
jrder  to  obtain  the  metal  in  a  form  suitable 
for  farther  treatment  instead  of  in  a  solid 
mass.    Spelled  also  rondclle.    Copper  thus 
treated  is  known  as  rose  copper  from  its  red 
colour. 

ron'-dd,  «.    [RONDEAU.] 

*r5n'-dure,  ».   [Fr.  rond  =  round.]   A  circle. 

"With  April's  first-born  flowers,  ami  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  In  this  huge  rondure  hem*." 

'     Shakesp. :  Sonnet  XL. 

•  rone,  pret.  ofv.    [RAIN,  v.] 

rone,  *.  [From  the  same  root  as  run;  cf. 
runnel;  Prov.  Eng.  rune,  and  Prov.  Ger. 
mine  =  a.  channel.]  [RHONE.]  (Scotch.) 

•  rong,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [RiNO,  ».] 

•  rong,  «.    [RUNG,  s.]    A  rung  or  round  of  a 
ladder. 

"  So  many  steps  or  ranis  as  it  were  of  Jacob's  ladder." 
—Bishop  A  ndreat :  Sermon*,  p.  661. 

•rSn'-ion  (i  as  y), » ron'-yon,  ».  [Fr.  ratine 
=  scab,  mange,  itch,  from  Lat.  robiginem, 
ace  i  is.  of  robi<7o  =  rust.]  A  mangy,  scabby 
annual ;  a  scurvy  person  ;  a  drab. 

"Out  of  my  door,  you   witch,  you   polecat,  you 
roni/on."— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  iv.  2.     ' 

ront,  s.    [RtiNT.] 

rood,  *  rode,  roode,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
rod  (q.v.).  A. 8.  rM  —  &  rod,  a  gallows,  a 
cross  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  rode  ;  O.  S.  rotla  =. 
gallows,  cross  ;  Dut.  roede  =  a  rod,  a  perch,  a 
wand  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  riuti  •=  a  rod  of  land ;  Ger. 
ruthe ;  Lat.  nulis  =  a  rod,  a  statf.] 

*  1.  A  cross. 

"Heo  brogte  core  Lord  Jhesn  to  dye  on  the  rodt."1 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  61. 

2.  A  cross  or  crucifix  ;  specif.,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  cmciflud  Saviour,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, of  the  Trinity,  placed  in  Catholic 
churches  over  the  altar-screen,  hence  termed 
the  rood-screen.  The  rood  consisted  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son  being 
represented  as  crucified.  Generally  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  were  placed  at  a 
Blight  distance  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
group,  in  reference  to  John  xxix.  26. 

"  '  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 
Tour  courtesy  has  erred,'  he  said." 

Scott :  lady  of  the  Lake,  I.  21 

8.  A  rod,  pole,  or  perch.    [Ron,  «.,  I.  3.] 
4.  A  unit  of  superficial  measurement,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  statute  acre,  and  equal  to  40 
square  perches  or  polos,  or  1,210  square  yards. 
"  A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  be  can. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  Its  man." 
Goldsmith :  Deserted  Village. 

rood-arch,  s.  The  arch  In  a  church 
between  the  nave  and  chancel,  so  called  from 
the  rood  being  placed  there. 

rood-beam,  *  rode-beem,  s.  A  beam 
across  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  of  a  church 
for  supporting  the  rood. 

"  [He]  lith  ygrave  under  the  rode-beem.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,078. 

rood-cloth,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  black  or  violet  cloth  with  which 
the  rood  was  covered  during  Lent 

*  rood-free,  a.     Exempt  from  punish- 
ment, 

rood-loft,  s.  A  gallery  over  the  entrance  to 
the  choir  of  a  church,  at  the  front  of  which  the 
rood  or  crucitlx  was  placed.  It  was  composed 
of  open  taliernacle-work,  in  wood  or  stone, 
ami  was  approached  by  a  small  staircase  in 
the  wall  of  the  building.  [AMBO.) 

rood-saints,  s.  pL 

Eccles. :  Images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St. 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  crucifix. 

rood-screen,  s.  An  ornamental  parti- 
tion separating  the  choir  of  a  church  from  the 
nave.and  often  supporting  the  rood  or  crucifix. 

rood-tower,  rood-steeple,  s.     The 


tower  or  steeple  built  over  the  intersection 
of  a  cruciform  church. 

*  rood-tree,  *  roode-tre, ».    The  cross. 

"  I  leue  and  trust  In  Christes  feith. 
Which  died  viwn  the  roode-trr.' 

Gutter:  C.  A..U. 

roo'-de-bok,  s.  [Dut.  rood  =  red,  and  bok  = 
a  buck.] 

Zool. :  Cephdlojms  natalensis,  the  Natal  Bush 
Buck.  Colour  liri«ht  l>ay,  with  short  conical 
horns.  It  inhabits  the  thick  brushwood  of 
the  forests  about  Natal  and  the  country  to  the 
eastward. 

rood' -peer,  ».    [Eng.  rood,  and  peer  (?).] 
Dot. :  Plioberos  Ecklonii.    (Amer.) 

rood'-y",  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Rank  in 
growth ;  coarse,  luxurious. 

roof,  *rhot  *rof,  "roofe,  *.  [For  hroof, 
from  A.S.  Ard/=a  roof;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
hmf;  Dut.  roe/;  Icel.  hr6f  =  a  shed  under 
which  ships  are  built  or  kept ;  Russ.  krov  =a 
roof.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  uppermost  member   of  a 
building  ;  the  cover  of  any  house  or  building, 
irrespective  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed.    The  simplest  form  of  roof  consists 
merely  of  inclined  rafters,  abutting  at  their 
upper  end,  and  attached  to  a  fixed  liearing  at 
the  lower  ends.    Roofs  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  are  distinguished  (1)  by  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  as  iron  roofs,  wood, 
slate,  tile,  or  thatch  roofs,  &c.,  or  (2)  by  the 
form  and  mode  of  construction,  as   gable- 
roofs,  flat,  lean-to,  hip,  curbed,  ogee,  man- 
sard, &c.    The  span  is  the  width  between 
supports.    The  rise  is  the  height  in  the  centre 
above  the  level  of  the  supports.    The  pitch  is 
the  slope  of  the  rafters. 

"  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whoiie  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  rot/." 

Congreve :  Mourning  Bride,  11. 

2.  Carp.  .-The  timber  framework  by  which 
the  roofing  or  covering  materials  of  a  building 
are  supported.     It  consists  of  the  principal 
rafters,  the  common  rafters  nnd  the  purlins. 
(See  these  words.)    The  two  varieties  of  roof- 
ing in  use  are  King-post  roofs  and  Queen-post 
roofs.    (See  these  words.) 

3.  Mining :  The  part  above  the  miner's  head ; 
that  part  lying  immediately  upon  the  coal. 

4.  Anything  corresponding  with  or  resem- 
bling the  covering  of  a  house,  as  the  arch  or 
top  of  a  furnace,  an  oven,  a  carriage,  coach, 
&c. ;  an  arch ;  the  interior  of  a  vault ;  a  ceiling. 

"  The  roof  of  the  chamber." 

Shnkesp.  :  Cymbeltn»,  1L  4. 

5.  Hence,  fig. ,  a  canopy  or  the  like. 

"  The  dnst 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  hfAv'n." 

Shaketp.  :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  ill.  *, 

6.  A  covering  or  shelter  generally. 

*  Heaven's  arch  It  oft  their  rn\f.  the  pleasant  shed 
Of  oak  and  plain  oft  se rves  them  for  a  bed." 

Drummond:  Speech  of  Caledonia, 

*  7.  A  house  In  general. 

"  Within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives." 

Shaketp.  :  At  fnu  Like  It.  il.  S. 

8.  The  upper  part  of  the  mouth ;  the  palate. 

"  Sweann*  till  my  very  roo/  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  |..ve.~ 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  lit  1 

roof-guard,  s. 

Build. :  A  contrivance  for  preventing  snow 
from  sliding  from  a  roof.  It  consists  usually 
of  a  continuous  series  of  horizontal  slates, 
slightly  raised  above  the  roof-cover  and  sup- 
ported by  uprights.  (Amer.) 

roof-tree,  ». 

1.  The  beam  in  the  angle  of  a  roof. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  the  roof  itself. 

"  Does  all  that  lies  In  his  power  to  make  you  happy 
during  your  lengthened  stay  under  hU  cau«cioiu 
roof-tree.'— Pall  Hall  Oaitttr.  Oct.  S,  1884. 

^  To  your  roof-tree  :  A  toast  expressive  of  a 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  one's  family,  or  of 
all  under  his  roof.  (Scotch.) 

roof-truss,  s.  The  framework  of  a  roof, 
consisting  of  thrust  and  tie  pieces. 

roof,  v.t.    [RooF,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

2.  To  arch  over ;  to  cover.    (Jfttto»:  f.  R., 
ii.  293.) 

8.  To  Inclose  In  a  house  ;  to  shelter. 

"  Her-  had  we  now  our  country's  honor  roofd 
Were  the  jrac'd  person  "f  our  Bamino  pre-ent" 
Shakeip. .'  .Ma  ix-th.  111.  4. 


roof-er,  5.  [Ens.  roof,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
roofs  or  covers  with  a  roof. 

roof-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Roor,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb^ 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  covering  with  a  root 

2.  The  materials  of  which  a  roof  Is  com. 
posed  ;  materials  for  a  roof. 

3.  The  roof  itself  ;  hence,  used  figuratively 
for  shelter. 

roof-less,  a.    [Eng.  roof;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  roof. 

"  Thither  I  came,  and  there—  amid  the  gloom  ... 
Appear  d  a  roojlru  hut." 

Wordtmrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

2.  Having  no  roof  or  shelter  ;  unsheltered. 

roof  '-iSt,  s.  [Eng.  roof;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  roof  or  covering. 

•rodf-y,  o.     [Eng.  roof;  -y.)    Having  rooft. 

"  Whether  to  rooty  house*  they  repair. 
Or  suu  themselves  abroad  in  open  air." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  Oeorgic  iii.  884. 

rook  (1),  ».  [A.S.  hr6c,  cogii.  with  Icel  hr6kr  ; 
D'an.  raage  ;  Sw.  roka;  Irish  &  Gael,  rocas; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hruok  ;  M.  H  Ger.  rouck  =  a  rook  ; 
Ger.  ruc/iertrra  jackdaw.  A  word  of  imita- 
tive origin;  cf.  Gael,  roc  =  to  croak  (q.v.); 
Lat.  raucus=  hoarse.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  Corvus  fntgilerjus,  an  eminently 
gregarious  bird,  inhabiting  cultivated  wooded 
districts,  and  apparently  preferring  to  build 
and  breed  near  the  abodes  of  man.    They  are 
very   widely    distributed,  and  are  probably 
nowhere    more   common  than    in    England, 
Ireland,  and   the   south   of  Scotland.    The 
adult  male  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inches  long  ;   plumage   black,  glossed  with 
purple  on  the  upper  parts,  lower  surface  of 
wing-  and  tail-quills  lustrous,  dark  grayish- 
black  ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  black.    Base  of 
beak,  forehead,  lores,  chin,  and  throat  lare, 
but  the  cause  of  this  nudity  is  not  known. 
Some  assert  that  the  feathers  are  abraded  aa 
the  bird  digs  in  the  ground  for  food  ;  others, 
that  it  is  a  natural  peculiarity.    The  female 
is   rather    less    than    the    male,    and    her 
plumage  is  not  so  brilliant.    White  and  oth-w 
varieties  often  occur.     Their  nest  is  about 
two  feet  in  diameter  ;  eggs  four  to  six  in 
number,  bluish-green,  blotched  with  brovn. 
(See  extract.) 

"The  balance  between  Injury  or  benefit  derived 
from  Rook*  by  agriculturists  is  a  question  which 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  settled  by  conildrriiif 
that  the  damage,  though  often  great  is  much  mon 
than  outweighed  by  the  service*  rendered  in  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  grubs  of  the  cockchafer.  th« 
chnvy.  the  several  species  of  wireworm.  and  the  l;.rv» 
of  crane-flie*."—  Tamil:  Brit.  Bird*  (to.  4th),  it  29. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  cheat,  a  swindler  ;  one  who  plucks 
pigeons  ;  a  sharper.    [PIGEON,  *.,  I.  2.) 

"  Such  wits  as  he  are.  to  a  company  of  reasonable 
men.  like  rook*  to  the  gamesters,  who  only  fill  a  ruom 
at  the  table,  but  are  so  far  from  contributing  to  the 
play,  that  they  only  serve  to  spoil  the  fancy  of  tho»« 
who  do."—  Wychtrley:  Country  Wife,  I.  1. 

rook-pie,  *.    A  pie  made  of  young  rooks. 

t  rook  (2),  *  roke,  *.  [Fr.  roc,  from  Pers.  rokh 
=  a  rook  at  chess.] 

Chess  :  One  of  the  pieces  In  chess  placed  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  board.  It  can  move 
the  whole  extent  of  the  board  in  liues  parallel 
to  its  sides.  Also  called  a  Castle. 

rookOX*,   [KICK.] 

rook  (i),  v.t.  &  i.   [ROOK  0).  «•] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  rob,  to  cheat,  to  swindle,  to 
sharp. 

"  He  (Sir  John  Denham]  was  much  rooked  by 
gamwters."—  A  ubrey  :  Anecdote*,  it  »17. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  cheat,  to  swindle,  to  rob. 

"  Put  Into  a  mixed  herd  of  unruly  boys,  and  then 
learning  to  rook  at  spaufarthliig."—  Locke  :  On  educa- 
tion. 

t  ro9k,  v.i.   [ROOK  (2),  «.]   To  castle  at  chess. 

[C'ASTLB,  V.] 

rook  (2).  v.i.  [RUCK,  v.]  To  cower,  to  ruck, 
to  squat. 

"  The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney-top." 

Skaketp.  :  I  Henry  VI.,  T.  1 


•  roolf-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  rook  (IX  *•  ;•«••]   A 

Cheat,  a  swindler. 

"  Rooker*  and  sharpen  work  their  several  end*."— 
Ktnntt  :  Eratmiu  ;  Praise  of  folly,  p.  "«, 

rook'  -or  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  ral:er.] 
Bakery  :  A  tool  like  the  letter  L,  used  for 
withdrawing  ashes  from  the  oven. 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  xhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &&  =  beJ,  del. 
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rookery— root 


rOOk'-er-y,  A     [Eng.  rook  (1),  s.  ;  -try.] 

1.  A  wood,  or  grove  of  trees,  used  by  rooks 
for  nesting  places. 

2.  Rocks,  &c.,  frequented  by  sea-birds  fur 
laying  their  eggs  ;  a  resort  of  seals  for  breeding 
purposes.    [PENGUIN-ROOKERY.) 

3.  The   rooks   belonging   to   a   particular 
tookery.    (Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall,  68.) 

4.  A  brothel.    (Slang.) 

5.  A  close  assemblage  of  poor,  mean,  and 
dirty    buildings,    inhabited    by   the    lowest 
classes  ;  a  resort  of  thieves,  sharpers,  prosti- 
tutes, ic. 

•  rook'-y,  o.  [Eng.  rook  (1),  •. ;  -y.]  In- 
habited  by  rooks. 

"  I.inht  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
Make*  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 

Xuiketp. :  UacbfiK.  lit.  1 

room,  *  roome,  *  roum,  *  roume.  s. 
[A.S.  rum=(s.)  room,  (a.)  spacious;  cogn. 
with  Out.  ruim  =  spacious,  a  room  ;  Icel. 
riiwr— spacious,  room;  Dan.  ft  Sw.  rum; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rum;  Ger.  raum ;  Goth,  rums.} 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Space,  compass ;  extent  of  place,  whether 
great  or  small. 


*  2.  A  place,  a  station. 

"  When  thou  art  bidden  by  any  man  to  a  wedding, 
•it  not  down  in  the  highest  room."— Luke  xir.  8. 

*  3.  Office,  post,  station,  position. 

"To  h»ve  and  enjoy  that  office  and  room.'— Rol- 
iiuhtd  :  Scotland  (an.  1M3). 

4.  Place  or  station  once  occupied  by  another ; 
stead,  as  in  succession  or  substitution. 

"  Let  this  supply  the  room." 

Shakeip. :  3  Henry  rf.,  II.  «. 

5.  An  apartment  in  a  house  :  as,  a  drawing- 
room,  a  tedroom,  &c.  ;  also  an  apartment  in  a 
•hip  :  as,  the  bread-room,  the  gun-room,  &c. 

*  6.  A  box  or  seat  at  a  p'.ay.    (Marston.) 

*  7.  Family,  company. 

"  All  the  Oreeks  will  honour   jm  as  of  celestial 

8.  A  fishing  station  in  British  North  America. 
(Simmonds.) 

9.  Ability  to  admit  or  allow;  freedom  for 
action  ;  opportunity,  scoi>e,  latitude. 

"Will  yon  not  look  with  pity  on  me  ? 
Is  there  no  hope?  is  there  no  room  (or pardon?" 
A.  PhiH/ti. 

II.  Mining :  The  worked  space  in  a  mine, 
especially  of  a  coal-mine,  where  the  roof  is 
supported  by  regular  pillars. 

IT  (1)  To  give  or  leare  room:  To  withdraw ; 
to  leave  space  for  another  to  pass  or  be  seated. 

(2)  Tomakeroom:  Toopenawayorjiassage; 
to  remove  obstructions. 

"  A  man's  gift  matrth  rnom  for  him.  and  brlngeth 
him  before  great  men."— Prm.  xviii.  IS. 

room  and  space,  s. 

Shiftmild. :  The  distance  between  the 
stations  of  the  timber  frames  which  consti- 
tute the  ribs.  It  varies  from  2ft.  6  in.  to 
8  ft.  9  in.  Room  is  the  rib ;  space,  the  dis- 
tance apart. 

Rnom  and  space  sta<T:  A  lone;  mea'snring- 
rod  used  in  spacing  and  regulating  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  a  ship's  frames. 

room  mate,  ».  One  who  occupies  the 
same  room  an  another  or  others. 


room-paper, 

hangings. 


t.     Wall-paper ;    paper- 


rodm  (2),  *.  [Assamese.]  A  deep  blue  dye 
obtained  from  an  Assamese  plant  of  the  genus 
Ruellia  (q.v.). 

room,  v.i.  [Roosc  0).  *•]  To  occupy  rooms 
or  apartments  ;  -to  lodge.  (A  mer.) 

"  In  their  junior  year,  he  and  Swart  had  agreed  to 
try  the  experiment  of  rooming  together. "— Scribnert 
il'lffiane,  Aug..  1877,  p.  M». 

•room' -age  (a?e  as  I*),  $.  [Eng.  room  (l), 
U. ;  -age.]  Room,  space. 

"  It  most  be  a  silent  character  of  hope,  when  there 
to  nocid  store  of  roomtge  and  receipt,  where  thus* 
powers  are  stowed."—  Wotton :  Kemaint,  p.  8L 

*rodm-al,».  [Hind.  =  ahandkprchii-f.]  The 
slip-knot  handkerchief  employed  by  the  Thugs 
in  their  mnrderons  operations. 

room'  an,  ».  [See  dcf.]  An  Indian  name  for 
the  pomegranate  (q.v.). 

roomed,  •  roumed,  o.  [Eng.  room  (IX  s. ; 
•«*.] 


1.  Having  a  room  or  rooms.    Used  in  com- 
position :  us,  a  ten-roonwl  house. 

*  2.  Roomy,  spacious,  wide. 

"The  wode  aud  the  wide  roumed  wale."—  ffdai : 
bstoxllL 

rodm'-er,  adv.    [Roost  (1),  ».]    Farther  off; 
at  or  to  a  greater  distance. 

If  To  go  (or  put)  roomer : 

Naut. :  To  tack  about  before  the  wind. 

"  The  Swalow.  to  his  no  small  reloiclng.  came  to 
him  agiine  in  the  night  10  leagues  to  the  northward 
of  Cape  Fillister,  hailing  put  roomer  and  not  being 
able  to  double  the  Cape.  —  Uackluyt :  royugtt,  vol.  U., 
pt.  il.,  p.  56. 

rt>6m  -fill,  o.  &  t.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  -f'il(I).~\ l 

*  A.  A  s  adj. :  Full  of  room  or  rooms ;  roomy. 

"  Now  in  a  roomful  house  this  soul  doth  float." 

Donne :  Progrea  of  the  Soul. 

B.  As  svbst. :   As  much  or  as  many  as  a 
room  will  hold  :  as,  a  roomful  of  people. 

room'-I-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  roomy;   -Jy.J     Spa- 
ciously. 

room   I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  roomy  ;  -ness.]    Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  roomy  ;  spaciousness. 

•  room-less,  *  roum-les,  a.    [Eng.  room 
(1),  s.  ;  -less.]    Wanting  in  room  or  space. 


•  room  -rld-den,  o.    [Eng.  room  (1),  «-.  a™* 
rvldf.n.    In  imitation  of  bedridden.]    Confined 
to  one's  room,  as  by  illness.    (Dickens.) 

•  room  -some,  o.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s.  ;  -some.] 
Roomy. 

"  Ritch  and  room*»n«  thrones." 

Warner:  Albion*  England,  bk.  lit 

•  room'-stead,  ».    [Eng.  room,  and  stead.]    A 
lodging. 


*  roomth,  s.    [Eng.  room  (1),  8.  ;  suff.  -th,  as 
in  length,  &c.] 

L  Room. 

"  Not  finding  fitting  roomth  upon  the  rising  side." 
Drai/ton  :  Poly-Olbton.  a.  «. 

2.  Spaciousness,  roominess. 

*  roomth  -I  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  roomthy  ;  -ness.] 
Roominess,  spaciousness. 

"Which  body-haunter  of  rotmOtlnett."—  Fairfax  : 
Bulk  t  Settedge  of  Ot»  World,  p.  41. 

•roomth'  -some,  o.  [Eng.  roomth;  -some.] 
Roomy,  spacious. 

"A   pteeon-house,   roomthtome  enough."  —  Hathe  : 
Lrntm  xtufe. 

*  roointh'-y  ,  *  roomth-le,  a.    [  Eng.  roomth  ; 
-y.}    Roomy,  spacious. 

"  The  land  was  far  roomthier  than  the  scale  of  mile* 
doth  make  it."—  Puller  :  Holy  War,  p.  29. 

ro6m'-y,  a.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  or  affording  am  pie  room;  spacious, 
wide. 

"  Onr«  is  a  weedy  country  because  it  is  a  roomy  one." 
—  Burroughs:  Peptrlnn,  p.  271. 

2.  Big  ;  broad  or  wide  in  frame. 

"  She  Is  a  big  roomy  hitch,  too."—  Field.  Deo.  «,  1884. 

roon,  ».  [A.S.,  Sw.,  Ac.,  rand  =  a  border 
(Jumieson).']  A  shred  ;  a  border  or  selvage. 
(Scotch.) 

'•  In  thae  anld  times,  they  thought  the  moon  .  .  . 
Wore  by  deerees.  till  her  Inst  rnnn." 

Burnt  :  T»  William  Kimpmn.    (Post) 

roon,  roone,  s.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Vermilion. 

"  I  schalle  yeve  the  a  nohylle  itede. 
Also  rede  as  ony  roon-  " 

US.  Cant-,b..  Ft  11.,  8S.  fo.  M. 

B.  As  atlj.  :  Red  as  vermilion. 
roop,  5.    [Roop,  t>.] 

1.  A  cry,  a  call. 

2.  Hoarseness.    (Prop.) 

roop,  v.i.  [A.S.  hrdpan;  Icel.  Hr6pa;  T)nt. 
roepen;  O.Fris.  hropn  ;  Goth.  ftropjo-J  [RoUP 
(IX  v.]  To  cry,  to  shout. 

roop'  -it,  a.  [Eng.  roop,  s.  ;  -it  (=  -ed)."]  Hoarse. 
(Scotch.) 

roor'-bach,  ».  [From  a  fictitious  extract 
from  Roorbnch's  Tour,  in  18:1(5.  published  for 
political  purposes  by  an  American  pa|x>r  In 
1S44.1  A  falsehood,  a  mis-statcmpnt  ;  a  sen- 
national  artirle.  without,  anv  foundation,  pub- 
lish-!, especially  for  political  purposes,  in  a 
newspaper.  (Amrr.) 


roo  sa,  rou  san,  ru  sa,  ».     [Hind.  ru«».) 
Hot. :  Amim/iogon  Xclveiianthits,  the  Sweet 
Calamus  or    Geranium-grass.      It    grows    in 
India. 

roosa  -oil,  rusa  grass  oil,  «.  An  oil 
obtained  from  the  roosa-grass.  It  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  aud  is  employed  externally  in 
India  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  rheumatic 
pains. 

roose,  ruse,  v.t.  [Icel.  hrosa;  Dan.  rose; 
Sw.  rosa.]  To  extol,  praise. 

"  Let  ilka  aiie  rooM  the  ford  u  they  find  it."— Scott  i 
/        Rob  /ton,  ch.  xxvii. 

rodst(l),  Toest,  'roust  (1),  "rowst,  *. 
[A.a.  hrost,  cogn.  with  O.  S.  hrdst;  O.  Dan. 
roest  •=•  a  roost ;  roesten  =  to  roost ;  connected 
with  roof  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  pole  or  perch  on  which  fowls  rest  at 
night. 

"  He  clapp'd  wings  upon  his  rnoit  and  sunn." 

Drydm  :  Cock  *  r«z.  41 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. 
IT  At  roost :  Resting  and  asleep. 

roost  (2),  roust  (2),  «.    [Rousr.] 

roost,  v.i.    [Roosr,  *.] 

1.  To  occupy  a  roost,  to  sleep  on  a  roost 

"  The  peacock  In  the  broad  ash  tree 
Aloft  U  rootled  fur  the  night." 

Wordntorth :  White  Dot.  IT. 

2.  To  sleep,  to  lodge,  to  settle.    (Colloq.) 

roost-cock,  s.  The  common  domestic 
cock. 

rodstf-ir,  s.  [Eng.  roost,  v. ;  -er.]  The  male 
of  the  domestic  fowl,  a  cock. 

"The  crow  of  an  early-rising    rooster."— Scribnet't 
Magazine,  March.  1880  (p.  770). 

root,  rote,  s.    [feel.  r6t;  Sw.  ro«;  Dan.  rod 
The  Icel.  rot  is  for  vrot  =  vort,  and  hence  al- 
lied to  Goth,  wnurts  =a   root;  A.S.  vrgrt; 
Eng.  wort  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Langwge: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Thel  sayen  the  f yge  tree  maad  dyre  fro  the  rotf*."— 
Wxcliffe :  Mark  xL 

(2)  An  esculent  root ;  a  plant  whose  roet 
or  tuliers  are  esculent,  as  turnips,  carrots, 
beets,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  resembles  a  root  in  position 
or  function  ;  the  part  of  anything  which  re- 
sembles the  roots  of  a  plant  in  manner  of 
growth,  or  as  a  source  of  nourishment  or  sup- 
port. 

"To  the  roof  of  the  tonfiie." 

Shuketp.  :  Timnn,  T.  1. 

(2)  The  origin,  source,  or  cause  of  anything. 


*(3)  The  first  ancestor  :  the  progenitor. 

"  The  roof  and  fattier 
Of  many  kings."        Sh<tketi>.     Macbeth.  11.  t 

(4)  The  bottom  or  lowest  part  of  anything. 
14 1  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root." 

AVi, i*«/..  /  Cymbetine.  L  L 
*(5)  Ground,  basis,  foundation. 

"Remove  the  root  of  his  opinion." 

Shakeip.  :    Wintrr'i  Tale,  ti  & 

(6)  Foundation,  basis,  support. 

"  With  a  courage  of  unshaken  rtytt." 

C'otffKr  :  Tab  e  Tilt,  11. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  That  part  of  any  orpan  orappend- 
age  of  the  body  which  is  bnried  in  another 
part.  Thus  the  root  of  a  nail  is  the  portion 
covered  by  the  skin  ;  th"  root  of  a  tooth,  the 
base  of  it  which  is  lodged  in  a  socket. 

*  2.  Astron. :  The  moment  from  which  one 
VRins  to  calculate  the  time  of  revolution  of  a 
planet. 

3.  Bot. :  The  radix  or  descending  axis  of  » 
plant.  The  tendency  downwards  is  very 
powerful.  Unlike  the  symmetrically  ]>lar.  >1 
branches  of  the  stem,  the  ramifications  of  the 
roots  look  irregular  as  if  they  arose  from  any 
part  of  the  surface.  There  is  in  them,  how- 
ever, a  certain  Rhizotaxis  (q.v.).  The  roots  of 
Dicotyledons  are  exorhizal,  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons endorhizal,  and  those  of  Acoty- 
ledons  heterorhizil.  A  root  has  no  perfect 
Uirk,  true  pith,  mp'lnllary  sheath,  or  true 
leaves,  and  only  a  thin  epidermis,  a  few 
stomata,  ami  vcrv  rarely  Ipaf-buds.  Its  growth 
is  chiefly  at  thi>  lowpr  extremity.  The  body 
of  a  rrvit  is  call"d  th<»  candex,  its  minute 
subdivisions  the  fibrils  or  radicles,  and  their 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  W9H  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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ends  the  spongioles.  A  primary  root  is  one 
formed  by  the  downward  elongation  of  the 
axil  of  the  embryo,  ami  is,  therefore,  in  a  line 
with  the  stem  ;  secondary  or  lateral  roots,  like 
those  of  ivy,  spring  laterally  from  the  stem 
and  from  the  primary  root  When  the 
primary  root  is  thicker  than  the  branches 
which  proceed  from  it,  it  is  called  a  tap  root, 
when  it  is  no  thicker  than  its  ramifications, 
which  conceal  It  from  view,  the  root  is  said 
to  be  fibrous.  Other  forms  of  roots  are 
conical,  fusiform,  napiform,  rotund,  nodose 
or  coralline,  monilifonn,  tuberose,  or  (finally) 
premorse.  Moat  roots  are  terrestrial,  a  few 
are  aerial,  and  a  few  aquatic.  The  chief 
functions  of  the  root  are  to  anchor  the  plant 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  to  transmit  upwards 
to  the  stem  and  leaves  absorbed  nutriment 
from  the  soil.  Roots  require  air,  and  in 
some  cases  in  gardens  obtain  it  by  pushing 
their  way  into  old  drains. 

3.  Hyd.-eng.  :   The  end  of  a  weir  or  dam 
where  it  unites  with  the  natural  bank. 

4.  If  nth  :  The  root  of  a  quantity  is  any  quan- 
tity which,  being  taken  a  certain  number  of 
times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  quantity. 
[SQUARE-ROOT,    CUBE-ROOT.]      A   root   of  a 
quantity  may  be  real,  or  it  may  be  imaginary. 
The  character  used  to  denote  a  root  is   <\/. 
[RADICAL-SIGN.! 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  note  which,  besides  its  own  sound, 
gives  over-tones  or  harmonics. 

(2)  That  note  from  amongst  whose   over- 
tones any  chord  may  be  selected. 

(3)  Sometimes  used  by  modern  musicians 
as  describing  a  note  on  which,  when  either 
expressed  or  implied,  a  chord  is  built  up. 

6.  Philol.  :  An  elementary  notional  syllable; 
that  part  of  a  word  which  conveys  its  essen- 
tial meaning,  as  distinguished  from  the  forma- 
tive parts  by  which  this  meaning  is  modified. 

IT  (1)  Root  £  Branch  Men  : 

Eng.  Hist.  :  A  name  assumed  about  1641  by 
the  extreme  republicans,  who  advocated  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Established  Church. 

t  (2)  Root  of  scarcity  : 

Agric,  :  The  Mangel-  Wurzel  (q.v.). 

(3)  To  take  root,  to  strike  root:  To  become 
planted  or  fixed  ;  to  be  established,  to  thrive 
and  spread. 

*  root  -bound,  a.     Fixed  to  the  earth  by 
roots  ;   firmly  attached,  as  though  rooted  to 
the  ground  ;  immovable. 

"  And  you  *  statue  ;  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Soot-bound,  that  fled  Apollo." 

Milton  :  Comtu,  Ml 

root-breaker,  root-bruiser,  s. 

Ayric.  :  A  machine  for  mashing  or  bruising 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  or  other  raw  roots 
for  feeding  stock. 

*  root-built,  a.    Built  up  of  roots. 

"  The  not-built  cell."  Shenitont. 


,  *.      [PlLEORHIZA.] 

root-crop,  s.  A  crop  of  plants  with  es- 
culent roots  ;  especially  of  plants  having 
•ingle  roots,  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  Ac. 

*  root-eater,  s.  An  animal  which  feeds 
on  roots  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  Rhizophaga 
(q.v.). 

root-grinder,  ».  A  machine  for  com- 
minuting roots  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
starch,  sugar,  or  colour  from  them. 

root-hair,  s. 

Hot.  :  Hair  attached  to  a  root  ;  a  rhizoid. 
root-headed  Crustacea,  s.  pL 

Zool.  :  The  Rhizocephala  (q.v.). 
root-house,  s. 

*1.  A  house  made  of  roots. 

2.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  roots  or  tops, 
as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  Ac., 
are  stored  as  winter  food  for  cattle. 

root-leaf;  «.  A  leaf  growing  immediately 
from  the  root. 

root-mildew,  s. 

Hort.  :  A  "mildew"  consisting  of  some 
parasitic  fungal  attacking  the  roots  of  plants. 

root-parasite,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  plant  growing  parasitically  on  the 
root  of  another  one,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Orobanchaceae. 


root-pressure,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  upward  pressure  exerted 
by  the  water  absorbed  by  the  root  in  greater 
amount  than  the  plant  requires.  It  some- 
times makes  that  which  it  drives  upward 
exude  in  drops  from  the  margins  and  tips  of 
the  leaves,  as  in  some  grasses,  aruids,  Ac. 

root-sheath,  s. 

1.  Anat. :  The  epidermic  coat  of  the  follicle 
connected  with  each  hair  of  the  head  and  of 
the  body. 

2.  Bot. :  [COLEORHIZA]. 
root-vole,  5. 

Zool. :  Arricola  osconomus,  a  large  species, 
ranging  from  the  Obi  to  Kamschatka,  It  is 
migratory,  like  the  Lemming  (q.v.X 

root  (1),  *  rote,  v.t  &  i.    [ROOT,  *.] 

A>  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  plant  and 
fix  in  the  ground  by  the  root 

2.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  implant  firmly  and  deeply ; 
to  impress  deeply  and  durably.    (Used  gene- 
rally in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood." 

Tennyton:  Elaine,  fn. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix  the  root,  to  take  root ;  to 
enter  the  earth,  as  a  root. 

"  Enable  the  cuttings  to  not.'— Field,  Oct.  8,  IMS. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  become  deeply  and  firmly  es- 
tablished or  impressed  ;  to  take  root 

"  There  rootfd  between  them  luch  an  affection."— 
Bhakup.  :  Winter  i  Tale,  i.  1. 

root  (2),  *  wrot-en,  v.t  A  i.  [A.8.  vrrdtan  = 
to  grub  up;  cogn.  with  0.  Dut.  wroeten;  Icel. 
rota ;  from  rot  =  a  root ;  Dan.  rode,  from  rod 
=  a  root  (q.v.).  The  meaning  has  no  doubt 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  verb  root  (1).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dig,  burrow,  or  grub  in  with  the  snout ; 
to  turn  up  the  ground,  as  swine  with  their 
snouts. 

"  Would  root  these  beauties,  as  he  roott  the  mead." 
Shalceip. :  Yema  t  Adonit,  636. 

2.  To  tear  up  or  out,  as  by  the  roots ;  to 
eradicate,  to  extirpate  ;  to  destroy  or  remove 
utterly,  to  exterminate.  (Generally  with  away, 
out,  or  up.) 

"To  not  out  the  whole  hated  family."— Shalceip.  : 
Rape  of  Lucrece.  ( Arg. ) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  turn  up  the  ground  with  the  snout,  as 
swine. 

2.  To  rummage  about 

roof -ed,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [ROOT  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Deeply  and  durably  impressed 
or  established  ;  firmly  fixed. 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  T.  S. 

rodt'-e'd-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  rooted;  -ly.]  In  a 
rooted  manner  ;  deeply,  strongly. 

"  They  all  do  hate  him 
As  notedly  as  L"  Shakttp.  :  Tempt tt,  lit.  L 

root -ed-ness,  *.  [Eng.  rooted ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rooted  or  firmly  fixed. 

•rodt'-er  (1),  ».  [Eng.  root  (1),  v.;  -er.]  A 
plant  which  takes  root 

"They  require  dividing  and  planting  on  fresh  soil 
frequently,  being  strong  rootert."— Field,  March  IS, 
MML 

rodf-er(2),  *rot-er,  s.  I  Eng.  root  (2),  v. ;  •«-.] 
One  who  roots  up;  one  who  eradicates  or 
destroys  utterly. 

"The  rootert  and  through-reformers  made  clean  work 
with  the  church."— Smith  :  Sermoni,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  L 

*  rodt'-er-y',  s.    [En?,  root,  s. ;  -try,  in  imita- 
tion of  rockery.]    A  mound  or  heap  made  of 
roots  of  trees  in  whioh  plants  are  set,  as  in 
rockeries  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 

"roof -fast,  o.  [Eng.  roof,  s.,  and  fast.] 
Firmly  rooted.  (State  Pajters,  vi.  534.) 

*  root -fast -ness,  *.     [Eng.   rootfast;    -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  firmly  rooted. 
(State  Papers,  vi.  534.) 

*  rodt'-lSss,  *  roote-les,  o.    [Eng.  root,  s. ; 

-less.]    Having  no  root,  destitute  of  roots. 

"  Like  a  nolle*  tne"-Sir  T.  More:  Worttt.  p.  ISO. 

*  rodt'-lSt,  s.    [Eng.  root,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  root ;  a  radicle. 

"  The  most  delicate  tendrils  and  notlett  of  trees."— 
Scribner'i  .Vayatine,  December,  1(71,  p.  1S4. 


root- stock,    t.     [Eng.    root,     and    stock.] 
[RHIZOME.] 

*  roof -jr.  o.    [Eng.  root,  s. ;  -y.]    Full  of,  or 
abounding  in  roots. 

"  Nor  can  with  all  the  confluence  break  through  Us) 
rooty  sides."          Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xrli. 

roo'-yg-bok, «.    [Dut]    [PALLAH.] 

rd-pal'-ic,  a.  [Or.  poiraXov  (rhopalon)=  a  club.] 

1.  Club-formed ;    increasing   or    swelling 
towards  the  end. 

2.  Pros. :  The  same  as  RHOPALIC  (q.v.). 

rope,  *  ralp,  *  rape,  *  roop,  *  rop, *.  [  A  .3. 

rap ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  reep ;   Icel.  reip ;   8w. 
rep;  Dan.  rtb ;  Ger.  reif;  Goth,  raips.] 

L  A  general  name  applied  to  cordage  over 
one  inch  in  circumference.  Ropes  are  of 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  coir,  or  wire,  and  are 
known  by  their  construction.  The  most  im- 
portant kinds  are  described  in  this  Dictionary 
under  their  technical  names. 

"  Axes  to  cut,  and  rope*  to  sling  the  load." 

Pope:  Somer;  Iliad  xxiii.  II*. 

2.  A  row  or  string  consisting  of  a  number 
of  things  united  :  as,  a  rope  of  onions. 
*3.  An  intestine. 

"  His  t»lowe  serreth  for  playsten  many  one  ; 
For  harp-strings  his  rope  serve  ecbe  one." 

A  Lj/tett  Treatite  on  the  Born. 

IT  1.  A  rope  of  sand :  A  proverbial  expression 
for  a  feeble  or  insecure  bond  or  union  ;  a  bond 
easily  broken. 

2.  To  give  a  person,  rope :  To  let  one  go  on 
unchecked. 

3.  Upon  the  high  ropes: 

(1)  Elated  in  spirit 

(2)  Haughty,  arrogant 

•4.  What  a  rope !  What  the  devil  1 

rope-band, ».    [ROBBIN.] 

rope-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  LeatJier-wood.  [DiRCA.]  The  bark  to 
made  into  ropes.  Called  also  Moose-wood, 
Wicopy,  Ac. 

rope-dancer,  s.  One  who  walks,  dances, 
or  otherwise  ]>erforms  on  a  rope  stretched  at 
a  greater  or  less  height  above  the  ground. 

rope-dancing,  s.  The  profession  or  act 
of  a  rope-dancer. 

rope-grass,«. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Restio  (q.v.X 

rope-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  made  of  rope. 
Sometimes  the  cross-pieces,  or  rungs,  are  of 
wood.  [SHROUDS.] 

rope-maker.  5.  One  whose  profession 
is  to  make  or  deal  in  ropes. 

"  God  and  the  rorf-maker  bear  me  witness. 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope.* 

Shaltetp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  1*  4 

rope-making,  s.  The  act  or  business  of 
making  ropes,  cordage,  Ac. 

Rope-making  machine:  A  machine  for  making 
ropes.  One  was  invented  by  Sylvester  in 

1783,  and  was  patented  by  Richard  March  in 

1784,  and  by  Edmund  Cartwright  in  1792.    It 
has  since  been  much  improved. 

rope-mat,  s.    A  mat  made  of  oakum. 

rope-porter,  s.  A  light,  two-wheeled 
carriage  employed  in  the  Fowler  system  of 
steam  ploughing  to  carry  the  rope  clear  of  the 
ground. 

rope-pump,  *.  A  water-elevator,  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  or  ropes,  or  of  a  flbroua 
webbing,  whose  lower  end  dips  in  the  water 
which  is  discharged  at  the  upper  end,  partly 
by  centrifugal  force,  and  partly  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  rope  on  the  roller.  The  water 
is  retained  in  the  rope  by  capillary  action. 

rope-railway,  ».  A  railway  on  which 
the  cars  are  drawn  by  ropes  wound  upon 
drums  rotated  by  stationary  engines.  This  Is 
frequently  done  on  inclined  planes  in  mining 
districts,  and  is  sometimes  adopted  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  pending  the  construction  of 
grades  of  lesser  slope. 

*  rope-ripe,  a.  Fit  for  hanging ;  deserv- 
ing of  being  hanged. 

rope-roll, «. 

Mach. :  A  hollow  cylinder  on  an  axle,  and 
with  ropes  or  bands  round  it  to  communi- 
cate motion  to  other  parts  of  a  machine. 

rope-shaped,  a.    [FUJHLIFORM.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-tian  =  sham,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.   -Me,  -die,  Ac.  =  bcl,  del. 
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rope  -  rosal 


rope-spinning,  s.    The  act  or  operation 

of  spinning  or  twisting  ropes. 

rope-trick,  s. 

1.  A  juggling  feat,  introduced  into  England 
from  America  by  the  Brothers  Davenport,  in 
1864.  The  performer  was  bound  with  n>]x;s 
in  a  cabinet,  or  to  a  chair ;  the  lights  were 
then  lowered,  and  on  their  being  raised  he 
was  discovered  at  lilierty,  having  been  re- 
leased, it  was  said,  by  spiritual  agency.  The 
trick  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Maskelyue,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Cheltenham,  and  the  Davenports 
soon  left  England. 

*  2.  A  rogue's  trick  ;  a  trick  deserving  of 
the  halter. 

"  She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves  or 

so:  an'  he  begin  once,  he  !1  rail  in  his  rope-triclu."— 

SltaJtetp. :  Turning  of  the  .SArew.  i.  i 

rope-walk  s.  A  covered  walk  or  ground 
where  ropes  are  made.  Its  length  is  estimated 
In  fathoms,  and  is  from  100  to  200  fathoms. 
At  one  end  is  the  spinning-wheel,  which 
rotates  the  whirlers  to  which  the  ends  of 
a  bunch  of  hempen  fibres  are  secured,  to  be 
twisted  into  a  yarn.  Along  the  walk  are  hori- 
zontal cross-bars  with  hooks,  over  which  the 
yams  are  swung  as  the  men  waik  backward 
from  the  whirlers  and  pay  out  the  yarn. 

rope-winch,  s.  A  set  of  three  whirlers 
driven  by  a  strap  and  twisting  three  yarns 
which  are  to  be  laid  up  into  a  rope. 

rope-yarn,  s.  A  single  yarn  composed 
of  fibres  twisted  right-handed  ;  used  on  ship- 
board for  various  purposes.  [SPUN-YARN.] 
The  size  of  a  strand,  and  "f  the  r«i«s  of  which 
It  forms  part,  is  determined  by  the  numl>er 
of  rope-yarns  in  it 

rope's  end,  s.  The  end  of  a  rope ;  a 
short  piece  of  rope  used  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment 

rope's  end,  v.t.  To  thrash  with  a  rope's- 
end  ;  to  flog. 

"  He  was  found  out,  and  handsomely  rope't-rndtd  on 
his  bare  legs."— .Serilmrri  Mnjazint,  Nov.,  1878.  p.  78. 

rope,  *  roape,  v.i.  &  t.    [ROPE,  $.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be   drawn  out  or  extended    into  a 
thread  or  filament  by  reason  of  any  glutinous 
or  adhesive  quality.   (Dryden:  Virgil,  Georgic 
ii.  331.) 

2.  To  hinder  a  horse  from  winning  a  race 
by  pulling.    (Racing  slang.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  rope  or  ropes :  as,  To 
rope  a  bale  of  goods. 

2.  To  connect  together  by  ropes  round  the 
waist.     (This  practice  is  often  adopted    in 
mountain  ascents,  to  guard  against  accidents, 
in  case  any  of  the  party  should  slip.) 

"The  party  wen  not  roped,  the  guides  not  thinking 
it  necessary.  —St.  Jamei't  Oiaetle,  Aug.  81.  18SG,  p.  12. 

3.  To  draw  as  by  a  rope. 

4.  To  catch  by  means  of  a  rope  or  lasso. 

"The  green  mule,  strong  in  hl>  youth,  having  been 
•droitly  'roped'  or  lassoed,  in  led  out  into  an  open 
•pace."— Scridiurr'j  Slagntine,  April,  1880,  p.  930. 

5.  To  mark  out  or  inclose  with  a  rope. 

"A  level,  though  very  rough,  circular  course  was 
roped  out.'— Field.  Oct.  *,  1885. 

6.  To  pull  or  curb,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent  from  winning  a  race.    (Racing  slang.) 

•  rop-en,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [REAP,  v.] 
*rbp-er,  s.     [Eng.  rop(e);  -er.] 

L  One  who  makes  ropes  ;  a  rope-maker. 

2.  One  who  ropes  goods  ;  a  packer. 

TOp'-er-jf,  s.     (Eng.  rope;  -ry.] 
I.  A  rope-walk  (q.v.). 

"  The  '  hands '  employed  In  the  various  roperiet  lived 
too  far  away."—  Merry  Sngland,  June,  1*83,  p.  1J&. 

*  2.  Rogue's  tricks  ;  roguery. 

"  What  saucy  mercntnt  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of 
his  ropery  I'—Oialtetp. :  Borneo  t  Juliet,  IL  4. 

rdp'-i-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ropy;  -ly.]  In  a  ropy 
or  viscous  manner ;  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  in  a  thread. 

rop'  i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ropy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ropy  ;  viscosity, 
glutinousness,  adhesiveness. 

rop' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Rops,  v.] 
roping  needle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  heavy  needle  for  sewing  a  gall  to 
Its  bolt-rope. 


*  rdp'-lSh,  a.     [Eng.  rop(y);  •*&.]     Tending 
to  ropiiiess  ;  somewhat  ropy. 

rop'-y\  a.    [Eng.  rop(e);  -y.) 

1.  Resembling  a  rope  or  cord  ;  rope-like, 
cord-like. 

2.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  a  thread 
or   filament,  as  a  glutinous  or  viscid  sub- 
stance ;  glutinous,  viscous,  viscid.  Wine  is  said 
to  be  ropy  when  it  shows  a  milky  or  flaky  se.li- 
ment,  and  an  oily  appearance  when  poured  out. 

"Furred  round  with  mouldy  damps  and  ropy  slime." 
Ulo.tr  :  Ura.ee. 

*  roquelanre  fas  rb'-ke-lbre),  *  ro-que- 

lo,  s.  [See  extract.) 
A  kind  of  short 
cloak  for  men. 

"The  French  tailors. 
helDr  Harris.  Bishop 
of  Landart'J  observed. 
Invent  new  modes  of 
dress,  and  dedicate 
them  to  great  men, 
as  authors  do  books ; 
as  was  the  case  with 
the  roguelaure  ch-ak, 
which  then  (about  the 
year  1715)  displaced 
the  surtout ;  and  was 
called  the  roq»el'iure 
frum  lieing  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  R<  .que-  ROQU  FXA  U  RE. 

laure,  whose  title  was 

spread  by  this  means  throughout  France  and  Britain." 
—aobl»:  Continuation  of  Granger,  iii.  490. 

ro'-quet  (quet  as  ka).  v.t.  [Etyrn.  doubt- 
ful.) 

In  croguet:  To  cause  the  player's  ball  to 
strike  another  ball. 

rbr'-al,  o.  [Lat.  roralis,  from  ros,  genit  roris 
=  dew.]  Pertaining  to  dew  ;  consisting  of 
dew ;  dew-like,  dewy. 

"  With  roral  wash  redeem  her  face." 

Green :  The  Spleen. 

*  rbr-a'-tion, s.    [Lat.  rnratio,  from  ros,  genit. 
roris  •=.  dew.]    A  falling  of  dew. 

rdr'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  rot,  genit.  roris  =  dew.]  (See 
the,  compound.) 

roric-fl?ures,  s.  pi.  Figures  visible  only 
in  vapour  made  upon  plates  of  metal,  glass,  &c. 
Thus  a  cone  resting  for  a  little  on  a  plate  of 
smooth  metal  will  leave  behind  it  a  copy, 
which  will  become  visible  if  it  be  breathed 
upon.  The  phenomenon  may  l>e  produced  by 
the  action  of  electricity.  (Rossiter.) 

rbr'-id,  a.  [Lat.  roridus,  from  ros,  genit. 
roris  =  dew.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
dew  ;  dewy. 

"  And  now  bewept  by  rorid  clouds  or  deckt 
With  beauty  as  with  raiment." 

W .  Ball :  Mght  Watchet,  vt  «. 

rbr-Id'-U-la,  *.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  roridus 
=  bedewed.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Droseraceae.  At  the  Cape 
a  very  viscid  species,  Roridula  dentata,  is 
often  hung  up  to  catch  flies. 

*  rbr-IT-er-ous,  o.    [Lat.  rorifer,  from  ros, 
genit.  roris  =  dew,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce. ]    Producing  dew  or  dew-like  moisture. 

*  rbr-if  -lu-ent,  a.     [Lat    ros,  genit.  roris 
=  dew,  and  fluens,  pr.  par.  of  ftuo  —  to  flow.] 
Flowing  with  dew. 

ror   qnaL,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Zool. :  The  genus  Balsenoptera  (q.v.).  The 
rorquals  are  widely  distributed,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  almost  every  sea.  They 
are  piscivorous,  committing  great  havoc 
among  shoals  of  herring  and  on  the  cod- 
banks  ;  they  rarely  congregate  in  "  schools," 
ami  their  capture  is  scarcely  remunerative, 
as  they  yield  comparatively  little  blubber  or 


RORQUAL. 

baleen.  Sibbald's  Rorqual  (Bal&noptera  sib- 
baldii),  black  above  and  dark  gray  below, 
attains  a  length  of  eighty  feet,  and  is  common 
between  Scotland  and  Norway  ;  B.  sul/urem, 
of  almost  equal  size,  is  known  to  Pacific 
whalers  as  the  Sulphur- bottom  Whale,  from 
its  yellowish  belly  ;  B.  musculiis,  the  Common 
Rorqual  or  Razor-back,  from  sixty  to  seventy 


feet  long,  black  above,  and  brilliant  white 
below,  frequently  occurs  on  the  European 
coasts;  B.  rustrata,  the  Lesser  Rorqual,  resem- 
bles the  laM,  but  is  much  smaller.  The 
Rorquals  are  the  largest  and  among  the 
commonest  of  the  whales.  The  head  is  flat 
and  pointed,  the  liody  slender,  the  skin  of  the 
throat  deeply  folded  in  1  .niritudiiml  plait.-,  the 
whalebone  stout  and  coarse,  and  of  little  value. 
"The  name  Rorqual  Is  derived  (nun  the  Nor**) 

Rorq-val.  signifying  »  whale  with  pleaU  or  (olds  in  the 

t\tiu."—Z<*Jogia.  1878.  p.  5. 

*  rbr'-U-lent,  a,     [Lat.  rorulentiu,  from  rot, 
genit.  roris  =  dew.]    Full  of,  or  abounding  in 
dew. 

*  rbr'-y,  *  roar  ie,  a.    [Lat.  ros,  genit  roris 
=  dew.]    Dewy. 

"[He]  shooke  his  »:.ngs  with  rotirit  May-dewes  wet.* 
r'iii.-e/>u  :  Uodfret  oj  Boulogne,  L  14. 

»  ros,  s.     [Eng.  rush,  s.  (?)] 

Law:  A  kind  of  nishes  with  which  some 
tenants  were  obliged  to  furnish  their  lords). 
(Cwel.) 

ro  -sa,  s.    [Lat]    [ROSE.] 

1.  A.itron. :  [ASTEROID,  223]. 

2.  />'>/. :  A  genus  of  plants,  typical  of  the 
order  Rosaceae  (q.v.).     It  has  five  petals  and 
numerous  achenes,  inclosed  within  the  fleshy 
calyx  tube,  which  is  contracted  at  the  orifice. 
Known  species  about  thirty  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 
1870),  but  Baker  (Journ.  of  Bot.,  Sept.,  1885) 
enumerates  sixty-two  species  of  garden  roses, 
arranging  them  In  ten  groups.    The  wild  rose 
occurs   in   Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and   in 
America  throughout  the  I'uited  States  am)  aa 
far  south  as  Mexico.      It  is  of  such  diversity 
that   former   botanists   made   more  than   2(>0 
species.     These  are  reduced  by  some  writers  to 
I'---  than  a  fifth  of  that  number.     [ROSE.] 

3.  Pharm. :  The  petals  of  Rosa  centifolia  are 
used  for  making  rose-water.     The  petals  of 
R.  gallica  are  made  into  a  confection  used  as  a 
basis  of  pills,   or   occasionally  as   a   slight 
astringent,  which  is  given  in  an  aphthous  con- 
condition  of  the  mouth.     So  are  the  hips  of 
R.  canina  ;  they  are  slightly  refrigerant. 

ros'-ace,  s.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  piece  of 
plaster-work  in  the  centre  of  a  ceiling,  in 
which  a  lustre  or  chandelier  is  placed. 

r6-sa'-ce-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat  ros(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  Roseworts ;  an  order  of  plants  placed 
by  Lindley  under  his  Rosal  Alliance.  Calyx 
four  or  flve-lobed,  free  or  adhering  to  the 
ovary ;  petals  five,  perigynous,  equal ;  stamens 
indefinite,  rising  from  the  calyx  just  within 
the  petals,  curving  inward  in  astivation; 
ovaries  several  or  only  one;  ovules  two  or 
more,  generally  suspended ;  fruit,  either  one- 
seeded  nuts  or  acini,  or  several-seeded  fol- 
licles ;  the  leaves  are  simple  or  compound, 
generally  with  two  stipules.  Herliacenus 
plants  or  shrubs.  The  Rosacese  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Pomaceae,  the  Drupncew,  the  San- 
gnisorbeae,  and  some  other  orders.  They  are 
divided  by  Lindley  into  five  families  or  tribes, 
Rosid*,  Potentillidae,  Spiraeidse,  Qnillaiae,  and 
Neuradese.  The  Rosace*,  occur  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  when  they  occur  in  the  tropics 
it  is  generally  on  high  land.  There  is  no  un- 
wholesome plant  in  the  order.  They  are  in 
general  astringent,  and  have  been  regarded  as 
febrifuges.  [For  details,  see  Agrimonia,  Bray- 
era,  Fntgaria,  Geum,  Gillenia,  Potentilla,  Rosa, 
Rubus,  Spinea,  and  Tornientilla.]  In  1846 
Lindley  enumerated  thirty-eight  genera  and 
estimated  the  known  specitai  at  500.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  in  1870,  considered  the  genera 
to  l>e  seventy-one  and  the  species  1,000,  but  he 
includes  Lindley's  Pomacese  and  Uiupacete. 

ro-sa  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  rosa<xut  = 
made  of  roses  ;  Fr.  rosace.] 
Botany : 

1.  Having  the  petals  arranged  in  the  same 
way  that  they  are  in  a  single  rose  ;  rose-like. 

2.  (Of  a  corolla):  Having  no  claw,  or  a  very 
small  one.    '(Link.) 

3.  Of  or   pertaining  to  the  natural  order 

Rosace;.-  (q.v.). 

*rds'-al,a.     (Lat  ros(f);  -al] 

1.  Rosy.     (Heedame  :  Poems.) 

2.  Rosaceous. 

rosal  alliance,  s.    [ROSALES.] 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t> 
•r,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  »6n ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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ro-ya'-lef  ,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  rosa  =  a  rose.] 

Bot.  :  Lindley*s  forty-second  alliance  of 
plants.  It  stands  between  the  Daphnales  and 
the  Saxifragales.  It  is  placed  under  his  third 
sub-class,  Perigynous  Exogens.  It  contains 
the  orders  Calycanthacese,  Chrysobalanacese, 
Fabaceae,  Drupaceee,  Pomaceae,  Sanguisor- 
baeeae,  and  Rosaceae. 

ro-sal'-gar,  ».    [RESALOAR.] 

rd-sa'-ll-a  (1),  ».    [ital.] 

Music:  The  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  pas- 
sage, raising  the  pitch  one  note  at  each  repe- 
tition. 

rd-sa'-H  a  (2),  *.    [ROSEOLA..] 

rds-a-li'-na,  s.  [Lat.  rosaHis);  tern.  sing. 
suff"  -ina.  So  named  because  the  cells  are 
circularly  arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  rose.  ] 

1.  Zool.  :   A    genus    of  linperforate    Fora- 
minifera,  family  Uvellidea,  of  Reuss.    Series 
of  cells  regularly  spiral,  continuous  aperture 
simple,  i.e.  not  closed  by  a  lid. 

2.  Palceant.  :  Six  British  species  from  the 
Chalk,  and  two  from  the  Pleistocene. 

jros-an'-il-ine,  s.    [Eng.  ros(e),  and  aniline.} 


A  red  dye,  occurring  in  commerce  under  the 
iiamesanilinered,  azaleine,  fuehsine,  magenta, 
roseine,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  dry  arsenic  acid  and  aniline  to  140C,  for 
six  or  eight  hours.  It  forms  colourless  crystal- 
line plates,  which  are  coloured  red  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  aniline  reds  used  in  dyeing 
are  generally  monoacid  salts  of  rosaniline 
more  or  less  pure.  Rosaniline  acetate, 
C2oH19N3-C2H4O2,  chiefly  used  in  England, 
forms  beautiful  large  crystals,  which  are  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  other  salts.  Ros- 
aniline hydrochloride,  CaoHigNs'HCl,  pre- 
pared in  France  and  Germany,  crystallizes  in 
golden-green  rhombic  octahedra,  and  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a  fine  red  colour. 

ro  sar'-I-an  (1),  s.    [Eng.  ros(e)  ;  -ariaa.J    A 
grower  of  roses. 

"  Therotartan  .  .  .  will  patiently  teat  many  kinds 
«f  roses."—  Bibkerd:  Amateur'  't  Rote  Book.  p.  137. 

r6~sar'-i-an  (2),  s.     [Eng.  rosary;  -ian.]    A 
member  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary. 


ros'-a-ry,  *  ros-a-rie,  s.  [Fr.  rosaire,  from 
Low"  Lat.  rosarium  =  a  chaplct  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
rosario.]  [Rose,  s.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chaplet,  a  garland. 

"  Christ  has  nuw  knit  them  into  rotariet  and 
coronets."— Jeremy  Taylor :  Rule  t  Kxercitet  of  Sota 
Dying,  ch.  Hi..  S  1. 

2.  A  bed  of  roses  ;  a  place  where  roses 
grow. 

"  The  sweetest  and  the  fairest  blossom  that  ever 
budded,  either  out  of  the  white  or  red  rotary." — Pro- 
ceedinyi  againtt  Gar  net,  Jtc..  »irfn.  O  d.  S.  (1606.) 

3.  A  coin  so  called  from  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  rose,  of  foreign  coinage,  about  the  size  of 
a  penny,  but  worth  less  than  a  halfpenny, 
chiefly  smuggled  into  Ireland.    In  1300  it  was 
made  death  to  import  them. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Compar.  Relig. :  A  string  of  beads  by 
means  of  which  account  is  kept  of  the  num- 
l«T  of  prayers  uttered.    Tylor  (loc.  inf.  cit.) 
thinks  that  its  invention  or  adoption  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  with  advancing  civilization, 
prayers,  from  being  at  first  utterances  as  free 
and  flexible  as  requests  to  a  living  patriarch 
or  chief,  stiffened  into  traditional  formulas, 
•whose  repetition  required  verbal  accuracy, 
and    whose    nature    practically   assimilated 
more  or  less  to  that  of  charms. 

"  This  devotional  calculating-machine  is  of  Asiatic 
invention  ;  it  had,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  special 
development  among  the  ancient  BuddhisU,  and  its 
108  balls  still  slide  through  the  modern  Buddhist's 
hands  as  of  old.  measuring  out  the  sacred  formulas 
whose  reiteration  occupies  so  large  a  fraction  of  a 
pious  life.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  middle  ages 
that  the  rotary  passed  into  Mohammedan  and  Chris- 
tian lands,  ami  rinding  there  conceptions  of  prayer 
which  It  was  suited  to  accompany,  has  flourished  ever 
line*."— Tylor :  Prim,  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  S7J. 

2.  Roman  Church, : 

(1)  A  form  of  prayer  in  which  the  Hail  Mary 
(q.  v.)  is  recited  150  times  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  decades, 


each  of  which  logins  with  the  Our  Father 
[LORD'S  PRAYER],  is  accompanied  by  medita- 
tion on  one  of  the  Mysteries  in  the  life  of  Our 
Lord,  and  ends  with  the  Doxology.  This  is  pro- 
perly called  the  Dominican,  or  Great  Rosary, 
but  the  name  is  often  popularly  given  to  the 
Chaplet.  which  contains  but  fifty  Aves.  The 
fifteen  Mysteries  which  should  be  meditated 
on  during  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  are 
divided  into  three  series,  each  corresponding 
to  a  chaplet : 

1.  JOYFUL.— The  Annunciation,  The  Visitation,  The 
Birth  of  Jesus.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  The 
Finding  in  the  Temple. 

2.  SORROWFUL.— The   Agony   In  the  Garden,    the 
Scourging  at  the  Pillar,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns, 
the  Carrying  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion. 

3.  GLORIOUS.— The  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Assumption,  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  B.  V.  M. 

There  are  also  the  Rosaries  of  St.  Bridget,  of 
the  Seven  Dolours,  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, of  the  Five  Wounds,  and  the  Crown 
of  Our  Saviour. 

(2)  The  beads  upon  which  any  of  the  fore- 
going forms  of  prayer  are  said. 

"  Dominicans,  too,  an  represented  on  a  tomb  of 
Humbertus  Delpbinns.  who  became  a  Dominican 
about  1350.  with  roiarin  in  their  hands."— Addu  t 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  T3S. 

rosary-shell,  ?. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Monodonta  (q.v.). 

•  ros'-at-ed,  a.  [ROSE.]  Crowned  or  adorned 
with  roses. 

"  Rotated,  having  a  chaplet  of  four  roses  about  his 
head."— Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  SIS. 

ros-an'-iin,  s.  [Lat.  rosa  =  a  rose,  and 
auriiui  =  gold.]  [Rosouc-ACiD.] 

ros'-cld,  *  rOS-Cide,  a.  [Lat.  roscidm,  from 
ros=.  dew.]  Dewy  ;  consisting  of  or  contain- 
ing dew. 

"  Ritcid  and  honey  drops  observable  iu  the  flowers 
of  Martagon."— Brovne:  JtuceUany  Tract  i. 

ros  -coe  lite,  ».  [After  Prof.  H.  E.  Roscoe, 
and  Or.  Aitfos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  soft,  micaceous  mineral,  occurring 
in  minute  scales,  sometimes  arranged  in  fan- 
like  or  stellated  groups.  Sp.  gr.  2-902  to 
2'938 ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  dark-brown  to 
brownish  green.  Analyses  made  by  Genth 
and  Roscoe,  on  material  more  or  less  impure 
through  mechanical  admixtures,  indicate  that 
it  is  a  vanado-silicate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
the  vanadic  acid  present  varying  from  20'5  to 
over  28  per  cent.  Found  intimately  associated 
with  native  gold  in  California. 

rose,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  rose  (pi.  rdsan),  from  Lat. 
rosa  =  a  rose,  from  Gr.  poSov  (rhodon)  =;  a 
rose,  from  Arab,  ward  =  9.  rose;  Dan.  rose  ; 
Dut.  rnos ;  Ger.  rose  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rosa ;  IceL  & 
Sw.  ros ;  Irish  &  GaeL  ros  ;  Welsh  rltos.} 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  ribbon  gathered  into  a  knot  in  the 
form  of  a  rose,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  orna- 
mental shoe-tie,  knee-band,  or  hatband. 

"The  Provencal  rout  on  my  razed  shoes."— Shaltetp.  : 
Samlet,  ill.  -2. 

(2)  A  delicate  pink  colour. 

"  Her  cheeks  had  lost  the  rose." 

TennytoH  .•  (Snout,  IT. 

(3)  Full  flush  or  bloom. 

"  The  rate  was  yet  upon  her  cheek." 

Ill/ran  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  zz. 

(4)  A  circular  card  or  disc,  or  diagram,  with 
radiating  lines,  as  the  compass-card  or  rose  of 
the   compass;   the    barometric   rose,   which 
shows  the  barometric  pressure  at  any  place, 
in  connection  with  winds  blowing  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  compass  ;  a  wind-rose. 

(5)  A  perforated  cup  or  nozzle  acting  as  a 
strainer  at  the  induction  of  water  into  a  pump, 
or  at  the  nozzle  as  a  means  of  dividing  the 
water  into  fine  streams  for  sprinkling. 

(6)  (See  extract). 

"  The  silver  cup  of  Its  breed  is  given  to  a  bird  in  the 
class  of  trumiwters.  A  growth  of  head  feathers  called 
the  rotf  comes  down  completely  over  the  eyes  of  this 
ingf  niously  perverted  pigeon,  whose  legs  are  decorated 
with  long  feathers  that  might  rather  have  been  looked 
for  in  its  tail"— Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  17,  188*. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  ROSETTE  (q.T-X 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  common  English  name  of  the  genus 
Rosa(q.  v.).  The  ordinary  dog-rose  or  brier-rose 
(R.  canina)  is  very  common  ;  the  trailing  dog- 


rose  (R.  arvensis)  much  less  so.  It  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  Ayrshire  rose  [see  below], 
which  is  not  wild.  The  true  sweet-brier  (R. 
rubiginosa)&n<l  the  small-flowered  sweet-brier 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  England,  es- 
pecially on  chalk.  The  villous  rose  (R.  villosa) 
is  widely  distributed,  whilst  the  burnet-leaved 
or  Scotch  rose  (R.  spinosissima)  flourishes 
best  near  the  sea.  Among  the  garden-species 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ayrshire  rose  (R.  capreo- 
lata)  [see  above] ;  the  Bourbon  rose,  a  var.  of 
R.  indica;  the  cabbage-rose  (R.  centifolia),  the 
Chinese  rose  (R.  indica)  [see  No.  2] ;  the 
Damask  rose  (R.  damascena),  the  fairy-rose  (R. 
Laurrenceana),  the  French  rose  (R.  gulica),  the 
one  hundred-leaved  (R.  centifolia),  the  Macart- 
ney rose  R.  bracteata  ;  the  tea-scented,  a  var. 
of  R.  indica;  the  monthly  (.R.  indica).  the  moss 
rose,  a  garden  variety  of  R.  centifolia;  the 
officinal  rose  (R.  yallica),  the  prairie  rose  (R. 
setigera  ;  the  Provence  rose  (R.  centifolia),  and 
the  swamp  rose  (R.  Carolina).  From  these  the 
numerous  varieties  of  florists'  roses  are  de- 
rived. The  petals  of  R.  damascena  vield  attar 
of  roses  when  distilled.  The  fruit  of  A  canina 
and  some  other  species  is  astringent,  and  may 
be  used  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  similar  com- 
plaints. The  leaves  of  R.  rubiginosa  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

"  Petals  from  blown  rotet  on  the  grass." 

Tennyton  :  Lotto- Eaten,  47. 

(2)  A  popular  designation  for  a  multitude 
of  species  belonging  to  various  genera  and 
even  orders  popularly  supposed  to  bear  a 
more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  genus 
Rosa.  The  Chinese  rose  (1)  [see  above],  (2) 
(Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis),  the  Changeable  rose 
(H.  mutabilis),  the  Christinas  rose  (Helleborut 
niger),  the  Corn  rose  (Papaver  Rhceas),  the 
Cotton  rose  (Filago)  (American),  Elder  rose 
(Gerarde's  name  for  a  variety  of  Viburnum 
Opulus),  the  Guelder  or  Gueld  res  rose  (the  sterile 
flowered  variety  of  V.  Opulus),  the  Holly  rose 
(Helianthemum),  the  Jamaica  rose  (1)  (Mari- 
ana), (2)  (Blakea  trinervis) ;  the  Malabar  rose 
(Hisbiscus  rosa  malabarica),  Mallow  rose 
(Hibiscus  Moschatos),  Rock  rose  (1.  Helian- 
themum, 2.  Cistus),  Rose  of  Heaven  (Kiscnria 
Cceli-rosa),  Rose  of  Jericho  (1.  A  nastatica  hiero- 
chuntina  [ANASTATICA],  2.  Mesembryanthemum 
Tripolium),  Rose  of  May  (Xarcissus  poeticus), 
Rose  of  the  Alps  (Rhododendron  hirsutun 
and  R.  ferrugineum),  Sage  rose  (Turnera  ulmi- 
folia),  South  Sea  rose  (Jamaica  name,  Kerium 
Oleander),  Sun  rose  (Helianthemum),  Wild  rose 
(Blakea  trinervis).  Of  the  genera  in  the  above 
list,  Hibiscus  is  a  Mallowwprt,  Papaver  a 
Poppy  wort,  Anastatica  is  cruciferous,  Viscaria 
a  Clovewort,  Ac. 

3.  Lock. :  The  annular  scutcheon  round  the 
spindle  of  a  door-lock. 

4.  Pathol. :  Erysipelas  (q.v.). 

5.  Script. :  Heb.  nV^jn  (chhabatseleth  =  Song 
of  Solomon  ii.  1,  and  Isa.  xxxv.  1),  has  not  been 
identih'ed.    Gesenius  believes  it  to  be  the  Au- 
tumnal Crocus  (Colchicum  autumnale),    and 
Royle  Narcissus  Tazzetta. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  pink  colour ;  coloured 
like  a  rose  ;  rosy. 

If  (1)  Under  the  rose  [Lat.  sub  rosa] :  In 
secret ;  privately,  confidentially. 

(2)  Wars  of  the  Roses : 

Eng.  Hist. :  Civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  for  the  English  crown. 
The  Lancastrians  wore  for  a  badge  a  red,  and 
the  Yorkists  a  white  rose.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  against  Henry  VI.  took 
place  in  1452.  Twelve  battles  followed,  six  in 
this  reign  and  six  subsequently.  They  com- 
menced with  the  l*ttle  of  St.  Albans,  A.D. 
1455,  and  ended  with  that  of  Bosworth  Field, 
Aug.  22,  1485,  which  established  Henry  VIL 
and  the  Tudor  dynasty  on  the  throne. 

rose-acacia,  s. 

Bot. :  Robinia  hispida. 

rose-aniline,  s.    [ROSANILINKJ 

rose-aphis,  s.    [Anus.] 

rose-apple,  >-. 

Bot. :  The  fragrant  fruit  of  Eugenia  mala* 
crusts,  E.  aqwm,  E.  Jatnbos  (Jambosa  vulgaris), 
Ac.,  growing  in  the  East.  It  is  made  into 
preserves. 

rose  a  ruby,    . 

Bot. :  Adonis  autumnalit. 

rose-bay. *. 

Bot. :  Epilobium  angustifolium. 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inc. 
-clan,  -tian  =  ahan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tiou»,  -sious  =  shus.   -Die,  -die,  ftc.  =  bel,  del. 
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rose-beetle,  *. 

Entom. :  Cetonia  aurata.    [CETONTA.) 

rose-bud,  s.    [ROSEBUD.] 

rose-bug,  >. 

Entom. :  The  Rosechafer  (q.v.).    (Amer.) 

rose-camphor.  «. 

Chem. :  The  stearoptene  of  rose  oil.  It 
crystallizes  in  lamina;,  me'.ting  at  35°,  and 
boiling  between  280°  and  300°,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluUe  in  ether  and 
essential  oils.  It  dissolves  in  potash  and 
acetic  arid,  but  is  very  slightly  acted  on  by 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

rose-campion, *. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Lychnis. 

rose  carnation,  s.  A  carnation  with 
tose-coloured  stripes.  (Tennyson:  In  Me- 
moriam,  c.  7.) 

rose-catarrh,  rose-fever,  s. 

Puthol.  :  A  catarrh  or  slight  fever  like  hay- 
asthma,  prevailing  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  roses  are  extensively  cultivated. 
It  resembles,  but  is  not  identical  with,  Hay- 
fever  (q.v.). 

rose-chafer,  *.    [ROSECHAFER.] 

rose-cheeked,  a.  Having  red  or  rosy 
Cheeks.  (Shakesp. :  Venvs  <t  Adonis,  8.) 

Rose-cheeked  Kingfisher : 

Ornith. :  Ispidina  picta,  t.-om  the  Ethiopian 
region.  It  feeds  principally  on  grasshoppers 
and  small  locusts. 

rose-cold,  *.    Rose-catarrh  (q.v.). 

rose  coloured,  a. 

L  Lit. :  Having  the  colour  of  a  rose. 

"  They  flung  over  her  bead  the  rote  coloured  bridal 
»«U."— ilaort :  Light  of  the  ffitrem.  (Cone.) 

2.  Uncommonly  beautiful ;  heuce,  extrava- 
gantly tine  or  pleasing  ;  rosy. 

rose-copper,  s.    [ROSETTE,  IL  4.] 
*  rose- cross,  *.    A  Rosicrucian  (q.v.). 

rose-cut, ». 

Gem-cutting:  A  mode  of  cutting  gems  in 
which  the  back  is  left  flat  and  the  face  is  cut 
Into  a  series  of  inclined  triangular  facets 
arranged  around  a  central  hexagon.  It  is 
adopted  for  thin  stones. 

rose -diamond,  s.  The  rose-diamond  is 
flat  below,  and  its 
upper  surface  has 
twenty-four  trian- 
gular facets.  The 
centre  has  a  hexa- 
gonal arrange- 
ment, and  the  base 
of  each  triangle  is 
joined  to  another 
whose  apex 
touches  the  mar- 
gin. The  inter- 
vening spaces  are 
cut  into  twelve 
facets  in  two 
cones.  The  upper  or  projecting  is  the  crown ; 
the  lower  portion,  the  teeth, 

rose-drop,  s. 

L  A  lozenge  flavoured  with  rose-essence. 

2.  An  ear-drop. 

3.  A  grog-blossom  (q.v.). 

rose-elder,  *.    The  Guelder-rose  (q.v.). 

rose-engine,  s.  A  lathe  in  which  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  lathe  and  the  radial 
motion  of  the  tool  combine  to  produce  a  variety 
of  curved  lines.  The  mechanism  consists  of 
plates  or  cams  set  on  the  axis  of  the  lathe,  or 
suitably  rotated  and  formed  with  wavy  edges 
or  grooves  which  govern  the  motion  of  the 
cutting  point  toward  or  from  the  centre. 

rose-faced,  a.    Having  a  red  or  rosy  face. 
rose-festival,  s.    [ROSIERE.] 
rose-fever,  ».    [ROSE-CATARRH.] 

rose-fish,  ».  A  commercial  name  for  a 
Norway  haddock. 

rose-fly,  *. 

Entom. :  The  Rosechafer  (q.T.X 

rose-gall,  *. 

Veg.  Pathol.  :  A  gall  produced  by  Rhoditet 


rose-garnet,  s. 

Min. :  A  rose-red  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.), 
found  at  Xalostae,  Mexico.  An  analysis  in- 
dicates a  relationship  to  the  lime-aiumiua- 
garuets  or  essonite  (q.v.). 

rose-head,  «.  The  same  as  ROSE,  «.,  A. 
I.  2.  (S). 

rose-lined,   a.     Of  the  hue  of  roses. 

(Tennyson  :  Arabian  Nights,  140.) 

rose-Iron,  s. 

Min. :  An  iron-glance  or  haematite,  occur- 
ring in  rosette-like  groups  of  tabular  crystals 
in  several  localities  in  Switzerland. 

rose-knot,  s.  An  ornamental  bunch  of 
ribbons  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  a  rose. 

rose-lake,  ».  A  richly  tinted  pigment, 
prepared  by  precipitating  lac  and  madder  on 
an  earthy  basis.  Called  also  Rose-madder. 

rose -lashing,  s, 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  lashing  or  seizing  em  ployed 
in  woolding  spars.  So  termed  from  its  form. 

rose-lathe,  s.    A  rose-engine  (q.v.). 
rose-leaf,  s.    The  leaf  of  a  rose. 
rose-lichen,  s. 

Rot. :  Parmelia  kamschadalis.  It  is  used  in 
calico-printing  to  give  a  perfume  and  a  rose- 
tinge  to  the  fabric.  Alx>ut  twenty-nve  tons 
are  annually  exported  from  the  hilly  parts  of 
India,  where  it  grows.  (Atkinson.) 

rose-lip,  «.  A  lip  of  a  ruddy  or  rosy 
colour. 

rose-madder,  s.    [ROSE-ULKX.] 

rose-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  AUluea  rosea,  the  Hollyhock. 

rose  maloes,  s.  The  liquid  storax  ob- 
tained from  Liquidambar  orientate. 

rose-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  Norman  moulding  orna- 
mented with  roses  or  rosettes. 

rose-nail,  *.  A  nail  with  a  conical  head 
which  is  hammered  into  triangular  facets. 

*  rose-noble,  s.  An  old  English  gold  coin, 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  a  rose.  They 


ROSE-NOBLE. 


were  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edwnrd  III., 
and  were  current  at  6s.  8d.  They  were  also 
coined  by  Edward  IV.,  of  the  value  of  8s.  4d. 


rose-oil,  ». 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  extracted  from  several 
8pe«ies  of  roses,  especially  Rosa  centifolia 
and  R.  moschnta.  It  is  a  thick,  yellowish, 
fragrant  liquid,  solidifying  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture to  a  buttery  mass  of  transparent,  shining 
laminae,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  0*8912  at  15°.  It 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  geranium  oil, 
but  this  may  be  detected  by  exposing  the  oil 
to  iodine  vapour,  which  does  not  alter  the 
colour  of  rose  oil,  but  imparts  a  deep  brown 
colour  if  geranium  oil  is  present,  even  in 
minute  quantity. 

rose-opal,  «. 

Min. :  A  rose-coloured  opal,  occurring  with 
the  quincite(q.v.),  the  colour  being  attributed 
to  organic  matter. 

rose  parrakeet,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Platycercus  eximius,  a  native  of 
Australia. 

rose-pink,  «. 

1.  A  coarse   kind   of  lake,   produced  by 
dyeing   chalk  or  whiting  with  a  decoction 
of  Brazil  wood,   &c.    It  is  a  pigment  much 
used  by  paper-stainers  and  in  the  commonest 
distemper  paintings,  &c.,  but  too  perishable 
to  merit  the  attention  of  artists. 

2.  A  rosy  pink  colour  or  hue. 
rose-plantain, «. 

Bot. :  Plantago  major  rosea. 


rose-quartz,  ». 

Min.  :  A  rose-red  variety  of  quartz,  mostly 
found  massive,  in  veins.  Colour  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  titanic  acid,  but  Dana  and 
others  suggest  it  may  be  partly  due  to  man- 
ganese. 

rose-rash,  *.    [ROSEOLA.] 
rose-red,  a.    Red  as  a  rose. 

*  rose-rial,  s.  A  name  for  English  gold 
coins  uf  various  reigns  and  values ;  a  rose- 
noble.  The  rose-rials  of  James  I.  were  of  the 
value  of  30s. 

rose-ringed  parrakeet,  s. 

Ornith. :  PaUeornis  torqvatus,  from  Africa, 
India,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches 
long ;  green,  with  a  black  band  from  the  chin 
nearly  to  the  nape,  rose-coloured  collar  round 
the  back  of  neck.  In  the  female  a  narrow 
collar  of  emerald  -  green  replaces  the  rose 
colour. 

rose  -root,  *.    [ROSEWOBT.] 
rose  sawfly, «. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Hylotoma. 
rose  snowball-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Opitlus  roseum. 

rose-steel,  s.  A  kind  of  steel  of  cementa- 
tion whose  interior  part  exhibits,  when  frac- 
tured, a  different  texture  from  that  of  the 
exterior. 

rose-tulip,  ». 

Bot. :  Tulipa  rosea. 

rose-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Water  distilled  from  rose  leaves 
in  the  proportion  of  two  gallons  of  water  to 
ten  pounds  weight  of  fresh  petals  from  Rosa 
centifolia. 

-  Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin, 
Full  of  rote-water,  and  bwtrew'd  with  flowen." 
Skaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrev.    (Induct.  L) 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  tlie  odour  or  character 
of  rose-water ;  hence,  affectedly  delicate,  fine, 
or  sentimental. 

rose- willow,  ». 

Bot. :  Salix  purpurea. 
rose-window,  *. 

Arclt. :  A  Catherine -wheel  or  Marigold- 
window.  [CATHERINE-WHEEL,  «.] 

•rose,  v.t.    [ROSE,  ».] 

1.  To  make  of  a  rose  colour  ;  to  redden  ;  to 

cause  to  flush  or  blush. 

"  A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of 
modesty."— Sltaketp.  :  Henry  K.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  perfume,  as  with  roses. 

"  To  rote  and  lavender  my  liorsiness." 

Tennyton :  Queen  Mary,  lit  I 

rose,  pret.  ofv.    [RISE,  v.] 

ros'-e-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ros(a)  =  a  rose ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Rosaceae,  having  the 
carols  free  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx  and  the 
stipules  united  to  the  petiole.  It  is  divided 
into  four  families  :  Rosidae,  Potentillidae,  Spi- 
raeidte  and  SanguisorbiJas. 

*r6s'-e-al,  *rds'-i-al, ».  [Lat.  rosevs,  from 
rosa  =  a  rose.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  coloui 
or  smell ;  roseate. 


*  r6s'-e"-ate,  a.  [Lat  roseus,  from  rosa  =  • 
rose  ;  Ital.  and  Sp.  rosato;  Fr.  rosat.] 

L  Rosy ;  full  of  roses  ;  made  or  consisting 
of  roses. 

"  The  most  renowned 

With  cnrlout  roseate  anadems  are  crown'd." 
Drui/lon  :  The  Hutet  Elyiium,  Nymph. & 

2.  Rosy,  resembling  a  rose,  rose-coloured. 

"Nor  ever  in  augbt  earthly  dip. 
But  the  morn  •  dew.  her  roteatr  lln." 

Moon :  Light  of  On  Harm. 

roseate-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sterna  dougallii. 

rose'-btid,  s.  [Eng.  rose,  and  bud.]  The  bud 
of  a  rose  ;  the  flower  of  the  rose  just  appearing. 

rose' -bush,  *.  [Eng.  rose,  and  bush.]  Any 
of  the  sUmbs  or  bushes  which  fall  under  the 
genus  Rosa. 

rose'-cha-fer,  s.    [Eng.  row,  and  chafer.] 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  sub-family  Cetoniinap. 


Bte,  at,  far*,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  W9H  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ce,ce  =  e;ey  =  a;4n-  kw. 


roseine— rosland 
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jrose'-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  rose';  -ine.]  [ROSANILINE.] 

rds'-S-Ute,  «.  [After  the  mineralogist  Gustav 
Rose,  and  Gr.  At'dot  (lithos)  =.  a  stone  ;  Ger. 
roselUh,] 

Min.  :  A  triclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
beautiful  small  crystals  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 
Hardness,  3'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'506to3-585.  Compos.: 
a  hydrated  arsenate  of  lime,  cobalt,  and  mag- 
nesia, the  later  numbers  obtained  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula  RjAs2O8  +  2aq. 

ro'-sel-lane,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  roseftus)  =  rosy  ; 
suff.  -ane  (Min.);  Ger.  rosellan,] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Svanberg's  Rosite  (q.  v.). 

ro-sel-late,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  rosellatus,  from 
Lat.  rosa  —  a.  rose.]  Rosulate  (q.v.). 

rd-selle',  s.    [Con-upt.  from  Eng.  red  sorrel.] 

Bot.  :  Hibiscus  Sabdarif  a.  The  ripened  cali- 
ces  are  acid,  and  in  India,  the  West  Indies, 
Sic.,  are  made  into  jellies,  put  into  tarts,  or, 
with  water  added,  produce  a  cool,  refreshing 
drink. 

rose  -ma-ry,  *  rose  ma-rine,  *  rps-ma- 

rine(l),  s.  [0.  F.  rosmarin(Fr.  romarin),  from 
Lat.  rosmarinus,  rosmarinum  (=  lit.  marine 
dew,  from  ros=dew,  and  marinus  —  marine 
(q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  rosmarino  ;  8p.  rosmari  no,  romero  ; 
Port,  rosmaninho.] 

Bnt.  :  Rosmarinvs  officincdis,  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  culti- 
vated in  India,  &c.  ;  a  very  fragrant  labiate 
plant  with  a  white  or  pale-blue  corolla.  The 
leaves  are  sessile  and  gray,  with  the  edges 
rolled  round  below.  It  is  sometimes  made 
into  garlands.  It  is  slightly  stimulant,  and 
tends  to  relieve  headache  and  mental  weari- 
ness. It  is  an  ingredient  in  Hungary-water 
(q.v.).  It  is  also  used  as  a  conserve,  and  a 
liqueur  is  made  from  it. 

"  When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansiea,  rotemary.  and  rue." 

Scott  .-  Kokeby,  v.  IS. 

rosemary  oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  transparent,  colourless  oil,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  fresh  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  rosemary  with  water.  It  is  neutral, 
has  a  camphorous  taste,  and  the  odour  of  the 
plant;  sp.  gr.  0'90SO  at  15'5°,  and  boils  at  165- 
168°. 

*ros'-en,  a.  [Eng.  ros(«);  adj.  suff.  -en,  as  in 
golden,  &c.]  Made  of  roses  ;  consisting  of,  or 
resembling  roses. 

"  His  leefe  a  mien  clmplet." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rote. 

rds'-en-ite,  s.     [After  G.  Rose;  n  connect., 

and  suit',  -ite.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PLAOIONITE  (q.v.). 

Ros  -  en  -  mul  ler,   s.       [The    discoverer's 
name.]    (See  def.  of  T) 
1  Organ  of  Rosenmiiller  : 
Anat.  :  The  parovarium. 

ro-f  e'-d-la,  «.    [Lat.  rosa  =  a  rose.] 

Pathol.  :  Rose-rash,  sciirlet-rash  ;  a  non- 
contagious,  febrile  disease,  with  rose-coloured, 
minute,  non-crescentic  spots,  with  itching 
and  tingling.  In  intants  it  is  called  R.  infan- 
tilis,  and  a  variety  occurs  from  exposure  to 
sun  in  summer,  known  as  R.  (estiva.  The 
action  of  belladonna,  taken  internally,  occa- 
sionally produces  it,  and  it  sometimes  precedes 
an  attack  of  small-pox  or  typhus  fever.  It 
may  also  occur  four  or  five  days  after  vaccina- 
tion, in  gout  and  rheumatism,  or  in  cholera. 

*ros'-er,  s.  [ROSE,  ».]  A  rose-tree,  a  rose- 
bush. 

"  They  ben  like  to  an  hound,  when  he  Cometh  by  the 
ro$tr.  or  by  other  bushes."—  Chaucer:  Pertone$  Tale. 


s.      [ROSARY.]     A  place  where 
roses  grow  ;  a  rosary. 

•  ros'-et,  s.    [Fr.  rosette.]    A  red  colour  for 
painters. 

"Grind  ceruss  with  a  weak  water  of  gum-lake,  rotet, 
and  vermilion,  which  inaketh  it  a  fair  carnation."— 
Peacham:  On  ftrnminy. 

rose  -tan-gle,  s.    (Eng.  rote,  and  tangle.] 
Bot.  (PI.)  :  The  Ceramiacese  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

Bo-set  -ta  (I),  *.    [See  def]    The  name  of  a 
place  in  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 

Rosetta-stone,  s.    The  name  given  to  a 
stone  found  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the 


Nile  by  a  French  engineer  in  1798.  It  is  a 
tablet  of  basalt,  with  an  inscription  of  the 
year  136  B.C.,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.  The  in- 
scription is  in 
hieroglyphic,  de- 
motic, and  Greek. 
It  was  deciphered 
by  Dr.  Young,  and 
formed  the  key  to 
the  reading  of  the 
hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters. It  was 

captured  by  the  ROSETTA-STONE. 

English  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  forces  in  Egypt,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  museum. 

TO  set-to.  (2),  «,    [ROSETTE (?).] 

rosetta  wood,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
good-sized  East  Indian  wood,  imported  in 
logs,  nine  to  fourteen  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is 
handsomely  veined.  The  general  colour  is  a 
lively  red-orange.  The  wood  is  close,  hard, 
and  very  beautiful  when  first  cut,  but  soon 
gets  darker. 

ro-sette',  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  from  rose=  a  rose 

(qv.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  more  or  less  re- 
sembling, or  designed  to  resemble  a  rose,  and 
used  as  an  ornament  or  l*<lge  ;  as,  a  bunch  of 
ribbons  plaited,  or  of  leather  cut  to  the  form 
of  a  rose. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  a  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  rose, 
much  used  in  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  cor- 
nices, &c. 

2.  Art:  Rosot(q.v.). 

3.  Gas:  A.  form  of  gas-burner  in  which  the 
gas  issues   at  »   circular  series  of  holes  re- 
sembling a  rosbUe. 

4.  Metall.  :  A  disc  of  red  copper  from  the 
refiniiig-hearth  at  .Tucible,    As  the  impurities 
are  removed  in  the  shape  of  scoriae  or  slag, 
and  the  metal  exposed,  the  surface    of  the 
metal   is  congealed  by   throwing  on  water. 
This    is    called    quenching.      Th«  hardened 
'crust  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  called  a  rosette. 
The  operation  being  repeated,  the  metal  is 
obtained  in  a  form  for  ready  handling  and 
further  treatment,  instead  of  being  in  a  solid 
mass.     It  is  also  known  as  rose-copper. 

5.  Mill. :  A  circular  arrangement  of  sails  in 
a  windmill ;  the  vanes  attached  to  radial  arms. 

ro-se'-tum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  rosa  =  a  rose.]  A 
garden  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  roses ;  a 
nursery  for  roses. 

rose'- wood,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  wood,] 

Bot.  A  Comm. :  The  name  given  to  wood 
which  is  either  of  a  rose  colour  or,  when  cut, 
yields  a  perfume  like  roses.  The  best  comes 
from  South  American  Dalbergias.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.)  Lindley  says  that  the  fragrant  rosewood, 
orBois  de  Palixandre  of  the  cabinet-makers,  is 
from  two  or  three  species  of  Brazilian  Triptol- 
emese.  Physocalymma floribunda  also  yields  a 
beautiful  rose-coloured  wood.  Brazilian  rose- 
wood is  imported  in  large  slabs.  Its  colours 
are  from  light  hazel  to  deep  purple,  or  nearly 
black.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  is  used  for 
cabinet  work,  especially  as  veneers.  Other 
kinds  of  rosewood  are  from  Genista  canariensi*, 
Convolvulus  florulus,  C.  Scoparia,  Ate. 

rosewood-oil,  *. 

Chem. :  A  pale  yellow,  somewhat  viscid, 
volatile  oil,  obtained  from  rosewood  (q.v.)  by 
distillation  with  water  ;  sp.  gr.  OD064  at  15-5  . 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  rose-oil, 
which  thereby  loses  its  buttery  consistence. 

rose' -wort,  s.    [Eng.  rote,  and  wort,} 

Botany : 

1.  RhodenJa  rosea. 

2.  (PL) :  The  Rosacese.    (Lindley.) 

Ros  I-cru'-clan,  a.  &  «.  [From  a  Latinised 
form  of  Rosenkreuz.  See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Rosenkreuz 
or  the  society  which  he  is  said  to  have  founded. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  A  mystic  secret  society 
which  became  known  to  the   public   early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  alleged 
to  have  been  founded   by   a  German  noble 
called  Christian  Rosenkreuz,   A.D.  1388.    He 


was  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  106. 
The  society  consisted  of  adepts,  who  perpetm- 
ated  it  by  initiating  other  adepts.  It  did  nob 
interfere  with  religion  or  politics,  but  sought 
after  true  philosophy.  The  Rosicrucians  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  transmute  metals,  to  pro- 
long life,  and  to  know  what  was  passing  in 
distant  places.  Many  contradictory  hypotheses 
have  been  brought  forward  regarding  the 
Rosicrucians,  and  as  it  is  admitted  that  their 
secret  was  never  revealed,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
if  there  was  one  to  reveal.  They  are  said  to 
have  died  out  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The' 
writer  of  the  article  "Rosicrucians"  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (ed.  9th)  believe* 
that  the  Rosicrucian  Society  never  existed, 
and  that  the  persons  making  it  known  did  so' 
simply  for  a  jest.  As,  however,  the  public 
believed  in  its  existence,  individuals  from 
time  to  time  declared  that  they  belonged  to  it. 
Called  also  Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 

Ros  I-cru  -cian-ism,  *.  [Eng.  Rosicrucian  ; 
•ism.]  The  arts,  practices,  or  teaching  of  the 
Rosicrucians. 

ros'-I-dse,  *.  pL  [Lat.  ros(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  family  of  the  sub-order 
Rose*  (q.v.). 

•  ros'-led,   a.     [Eng.    rosy ;   -ed.]     Adorned 
with  roses  or  their  colour. 

*  ro'-sier  (si  as  zh),  *  roslere,  *.     [Fr. 

rosier.]    A  rose-bush. 

••  Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear. 
But  crowu'd  with  a  garland  of  sweet  rotier." 

Spenter:  f.Q..  1 L  ix.  1* 

ro'-si-ere,  *.  [Fr.]  The  name  given  in  France 
to  a  young  girl  who  in  a  village  contest  is 
awarded  a  rose  as  the  prize  of  virtue  and  wis- 
dom. An  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  clergy- 
man to  introduce  a  similar  prize  in  South 
London. 

ros-il,  s.    [ROSSEL.] 

t  ros'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rosy;  -ly.]  With  a 
red  or  rosy  glow. 

"  The  wlilt*  Olympus  peaks 
RotUy  brigliuu,  and  the  soothed  gods  smile." 
ilatthtte  A mold  :  Empedo&et  on  Xtna,  U. 

ros'-in,  s.     [A  doublet  of  resin.] 

1.  Resin  with  a  little  water  remaining  after 
nearly  all  the  oil  has  been  distilled  off. 

2.  Resin  with  all  the  water  distilled  away. 
The  solid  residuum  in  then  black,  and  is  • 
com|K>und  of  several  hydrocarbons.      It  is 
called  colophane  or  fiddlers'  rosin,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  hair  of  violin,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello bows  to  give  them  the  necessary  bite 
upon  the  strings.    Rosin  for  the  double  bass 
is  made  of  equal  proportions  of  ordinary  rosin 
and  white  pitch. 

"  R-uin.  if  it  be  found  in  the  firre,  is  thought  a 
fault  in  the  wood,  whereas  the  only  couimoditie  of  th» 
pitch  tree  is  her  rorin."— P.  Holland  :  Plinit.  bk.  xri., 
ch.  x . 

rosin  oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
resin  of  the  pine  tree.  Used  by  painters,  also 
for  lubricating  machinery,  &c.  (Simmonds.) 

rosin  tin,  s. 

Mining:  A  pale-coloured  oxide  of  tin  with 

a  resinous  lustre. 

rosin-weed,  «. 

Bot. :  Silphium  laciniatum. 

ros  in,  v.t.  [ROSIN,  *.]  To  rub  or  cover  over 
with  rosin. 

"  Wine  vessels  are  not  to  be  rntinrd.  calked,  and 
trimmed."—/1.  UMand  :  Plinif.  bk.  iviil.  cb.  xxxi. 

R6s  In  an  -te,  s.  [Sp.  =  the  steed  of  Don 
Quixote.]  Any  sorry  horse. 

rof'-I-ness,  *  ros-y-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rosy : 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rosy. 


rBs'-In-jf,  a.  [Eng.  rosin;  -y.]  Resembling 
rosin  ;  containing  or  consisting  of  rosin. 

ros'-Ite.  *.     [Eng.  ros(e);  suff.  -ite  (Min.); 
Ger.  rosit.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  altered  form  of  Svanberg's  anorthite. 

2.  The  same  as  Chalcostibite  (q.v.). 

roV-land,  ».  [Wei.  rhos  =  peat,  a  moor.) 
Heathy  land ;  land  full  of  ling ;  moorish  or 
watery  land. 


boil.  b£y ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -Blon  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -fion  =  ebon,   -clous, -tious, -*ious  =  slius.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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rosmarine— rostrum 


•  ros'-ma-rine  (1),  s.    [ROSEMARY.] 

1.  Sea-dew,  sea-spray. 

2.  Rosemary.    (Spenser :  Muiopotmoa,  200.) 

»  ris'-ma-line  (2),  «.  [Norweg.  ros»wr  =  a 
walrus  (fos= a  horse,  and  roar  (La t.  mare)  =  the 
sea),  from  which  is  formed  Mod.  Lat.  rosmanu, 
now  the  specific  name  of  the  Walrus.  There  is 
nocotmection  with  the  Latin  ros  ma  ri«iis[Rosu- 
MARY].  The  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  passage  in  Olaus  Magnus  (ed.  1558, 
Antv.)  "ut 
rorulento  dul- 
cis  aquae  gra- 
mine  vesran- 
tur."  This 
appears  in  a 
German  edi- 
tion of  1567 
(where  the 
animal  is 
called  Ross- 
mar)  as  "dem 
Biisseu  grasz." 
Oesner  has 
simply  "gra- 
mine  pasci- 

;  tur."  He  notes  that  Germans  living  on  the 
seaboard  call  it  rostinger,  that  in  Moscovy  or 
Scythian  Hungary,  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Tanais,  it  is  called  morsz ;  and  that  some 
believe  the  Mod.  Lat.  rosmarus  to  be  formed 
from  a  (M.H.)  Ger.  rusdz,  "which  seems  to 
have  been  coined  to  express  the  impetus  and 
rusliing  sound  with  which  the  animal  moves 
through  the  water."] 

Zool. :  The  Walrus  (q.v.).  At  the  time 
Spenser  wrote  little  was  known  of  this  animal, 
but  Gesner  (Hist.  Anim.,  iv.  249),  to  whom 
Spenser  is  indebted,  was  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed to  point  out  that  the  picture  given  of 
it  in  Magnus's  book  was  incorrect,  both  as  to 


ROSMARrSE. 
(From  Olaus  Magnus,  lac.  cit.) 


ROSMARINE. 
(from  Oesner,  lot.  cU.) 

the  feet  and  the  tusks,  though  he  quotes  Mag- 
nus's statement  that  the  animal  was  as  big  as 
an  elephant,  that  it  climbed  up  the  rocks  on 
the  sea-shore  by  the  aid  of  its  teeth,  and  that 
when  it  fell  asleep  after  grazing,  the  fisher- 
men attacked  and  killed  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
teeth,  which  were  in  high  estimation  for  the 
bandies  of  swords,  daggers,  and  knives. 

"  And  greedy  rotmarinet  with  visages  deforme," 
Spenter:  F.  Q..  II.  xii.  24. 

rSs  ma-ii'-nl-dse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  rosmarin(us) ; 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Monardese. 

ros-ma-ri-nus,  s.    [ROSEMARY.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rosmarinidae 
(q.v.).  Calyx  two-lipped,  stamens  two. 

Ros-mln'-i-an,  o.  &  «.    [See  def.  B.  1.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of   the 
Congregation  described  under  B.  1. 

"  The  members  of  the  .'tominian  Order."—  T.  Darid- 
lon:  Phil.  »ya.  t,/ A.  Kotmini-Serbati,  \<.  rii. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  Ros- 
minianism  (q.v.). 

"  Manzuni  .  .  .  applied  the  Rotminian  principles  to 
the  art  ol composition."—  L'elxnecg :  Hiit.  Phil.,  ii  4»7. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Eccles.  <t  Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  congrega- 
gation,  consisting  of  priests  and  laymen, 
founded  by  the  Abate  Antonio  Rosmini-Ser 
bati  (1797-1830),  the  members  of  which  are 
bound  "to  embrace  with  all  the  desire  of 
their  souls  every  work  of  charity,  without 
arbitrary  limitation  to  any  particular  branch, 
undertaking  all  that  should  be  required  of 
them  of  which  they  should  be  capable." 
The  novitiate  lasts  two  years,  and  the  mem- 
bers take  the  three  vows  ol  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  but  wear  no  distinctive  habit. 
Each  retains  a  sort  of  title  to  his  own  property 
but  it  U  really  at  the  disposal  of  the  general. 
The  Order  owns  no  property.  There  is  an 
English  house  for  novices  at  Wadhurst. 

"Its  members  are  better  known  by  the  shorter  name, 

Rftmirtinni'—T.  Dandton:  Phil.  Sy$t.  of  A.  Rotmini- 

Strbali,  p.  xlvi 


2.  Philos.  :  A  believer  in,  or  supporter  of 
Rosminianism  (q.v.). 

R6s-mln  -I  an-Ism,  ».     [Eng.   Rosmmian; 
•ism.] 

Philos.  :  The  system  of  the  Abate  Antonio 
Rosin  ini-Serbgti.  H.s  starting-point  and  cen- 
tral principle  w«m  the  dictum  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  that  Being  (ens  or  etis  commune)  was 
the  object  of  intelligence  and  the  ground  of 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  Rosmiui  saw 
that  it  is  the  essence  of  intelligence  to  have 
an  object,  and  that  that  object  is  Being,  and 
his  whole  system  is  merely  a  working  out  of 
the  idea  of  Being  into  all  its  ramifications  and 
principles,  necessary  and  contingent.  (Da- 
vidson.) 

"  The  best  exposition  of  Kotminianitm."—  Ucbenceg  : 
Sitt.  Phil.,  ii.  497. 

rosoglio,  rosolio  (both  as  ro  s6T-i-o), 
ros  -o-li,  ros'-so-li,  *.    [Ital.  rosolio.] 

1.  A  red  wine  of  Malta. 

2.  A  species  of  the  finest  liqueur*  or  creams. 

rdf-oT-Ic,  a.    [Lat  row;  ol(eum),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -tc.]    Derived  from  rosaniline. 
rosolic  acid,  s. 


. 
km.  : 


A  weak  acid  prei>ared  by  treating  rosaniline 
with  nitrous  acid,  and  boiling  the  resulting 
diazo-com  pound  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
forms  shining  monoclinic  prisms,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  aurine,  melts  above  220°,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  with 
brownish-yellow  colour  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boiled  with  aniline  and  benzoic  acid  it  yields 
a  beautiful  and  permanent  blue  dye. 

Ross  (1),  5.  [Sir  John  Ross,  a  distinguished 
Arctic  navigator  (1777-1866).] 

Ross's  large-eyed  seal,  s. 

Zool.  :  Ommatophoca  rossii.  There  is  a  stuffed 
specimen  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington.  The  skin  is  greenish- 
yellow,  with  close,  oblique,  yellow  stripes  on 
the  sides,  pale  beneath. 

ross  (2),  s.  [Wei.  rJios.]  [ROSLAND.]  The 
refuse  of  plants  ;  a  morass,  a  marsh. 

ross  (3),  s.  [Cf.  Dan.  ros  =  chips  or  shavings 
of  wood.)  The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees.  (Amer.) 

r8ss,  v.t.    [Ross  (3),  *.] 

1.  To  strip  the  ross  from. 

2.  To  strip  bark  from. 

3.  To  cut  up,  as  bark,  for  boiling  or  steeping. 

ros'-sel,  s.  [Ross  (1),  s.  ;  ROSLAKD.]  Light, 
sandy  soil  ;  rosland.  (Prov.) 

roV-sel-ly,  ros'-sel-y,  a.  [Eng.  rossel  ;  -ly.] 
Loose,  light,  friable. 

"  In  Essex,  moory  land  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
proper  :  that  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the  best 
soil  is  a  rotsely  top,  aud  a  brick  earthy  bottom."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

r  OS-Set,  S.      [ROUSSETTE.] 

rossignol  '.^  ros  sin-yol),s.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr. 
lossignol,  from  Lat.  lusciniola,  dimin.  from 
luscinia  =  a  nightingale.]  The  nightingale. 

ros  so  an-ti'-co,  *.    [ItaL] 

Sculpture,  :  A  fine-grained  variety  of  marble 
of  a  deep  blood  colour  with  small  white  spots 
or  veins.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
statuary. 

ros'-so-li,  «.    [Ital.]    [ROSOGLIO.] 
ros'-tel,  *.    [ROSTELLCM.] 

rds-tei-lar'-I-a,  s.    [ROSTELLCM.] 

1.  Zool.  :     bpindle-stromb  ;     a    genus    of 
Strombidae,  with  eight  species,  from  the  Red 
Sea,  India,  Borneo,  and  China  ;  range,  thirty 
fathoms.    Shell  with  elongated  spire  ;  whorls 
numerous,  flat;   canals  long,    the  posterior 
one  running  up  the  spire  ;  outer  lip  expanded 
(enormously  so,  in  some  of  the  fossil  species), 
with  a  single  sinus,  close  to  the  beak. 

2.  Potaont.  :  Prom  the  Lower  Greensand  to 
the   London   Clay,   in   whirh   formation    the 
best    known   species,    Rostellaria   ampla,    is 
found. 

roV-tel-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  rostellatut,  from 
rostellum.]  Rostrate,  beaked  (q.v.). 


r5s-tel'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  rostellum  =  a 
rostei,  and/ormo  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  rosteL 

ros  teT-lum,  (pi.  ros-tel  -la),  ».     [Mod. 
Lat,  dimin.  from  Lat  rostrum.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  rhizoma  of  an  embryo. 

2.  A  narrow  extension  of  the  upper  edge  of 
the  stigma  in  certain  orchids,  a  viscid  gland 
connecting  the  pollinia  in  the  Bee  orchis,  &c. 

3.  (PI.)  :  Hooks. 

ros'-ter,  s.  [Dut.  rooster  =  a  gridiron  ;  hence, 
a  grating,  a  table  or  list,  a  roster,  prob.  from 
the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  on  • 
tabular  statement] 

1.  A  roasting-iron,  a  gridiron. 

2.  A  list  showing  the  turn  or  rotation  6f 
service  or  duty  of  those  who  are  to  relieve 
or  succeed  each  other  ;  specif.,  a  list  showing 
the  order  of  rotation  in  which  officers,  com- 
panies, or  regiments  are  ordered  to  serve. 

"They  well  knew  our  regiment  was  one  of  the  first 
on  the  rotter  for  home."—  field,  April  4,  1685. 

ros'-ter-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably 
after  one  Rostero  ;  suff.  -He  (Aftn..).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  beryl  (q.v.),  regarded 
as  distinct  by  the  describer,  Grattarola,  because 
of  its  crystal  habit,  optical  characters,  and 
variation  in  chemical  composition. 

ros'-thorn-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Franz  von 
Rostliorne  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min.  :  A  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  lenticular 
masses  in  coal,  at  Sonnberge,  Carinthia.  Sp. 
gr.  1'076;  lustre,  greasy;  colour,  brown,  in 
thin  splinters  wine-yellow.  Compos.  : 


*  rSs'-tle,  s.    [ROSTEL.]    The  beak  of  a  ship. 

"  rectii  rottratiu,  a  barre  or  lever  with  an  iron 
point  or  end  ;  a  rattle."—  Xomenclatar. 

ros'-tral,  a.     [Lat.  rostralis,  from  rostrums 
a  beak";  Fr.  &  Sp.  rostral;  Ital.  rostraU.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  rostrum. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  beak  or  snout  of  any 
animal. 

rostral  column,  s. 

Roman  Antiq.:  A  column  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  naval  triumphs  ;  it  was  orna- 
mented with  the  rostra  or  prows  of  ships. 

rostral-crown,  s.     A  naval  crown  (q.v.). 
"  The  other.  Commerce,  wore  a  roitral  crown  upon 
her  head."—  Tatler,  So.  181. 

ros  trate,  ros  -trat-ed,  a.    [Lat  rostratutt 
from  rostrum  =  a  beak.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Furnished  or  ornamented 
with  rostra  or  beaks. 


2.  Bot.  £  Zool. :  Having  a  rostrum ;  beaked. 

ros'-tri-form,  a.    [Lat.  rostrum,  =  a  beak,  and 
forma  =  form.]    Having  the  form  of  a  beak. 

ros'-tru-lum  (pi.  ros  tru-la),  *.    [Mod. 
Lat,  dimin.  from  Lat.  ros(rum(q.v.).] 

Entom. :   The  oral   suctorial  organ  of  the 
Aphaniptera,  as  the  flea. 

ros'-trum  (pi.  ros  tra),  «.    [Lat,  for  rod- 

trum,  from  rodo  —  to  gnaw,  to  peck.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  A  scaffold,  or  elevated  platform  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  from  which  public  orations, 
pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &c.,  were  de- 
livered ;  so  called  from  the  rostra  or  beaks  ol 
ships  with  which  it  was  ornamented. 


3.  A  pulpit,  platform,  or  elevated  place 
from  which  a  speaker,  as  a  preacher,  an  auc- 
tioneer, Ac.,  addresses  his  audience. 

"  The  attendance  round  the  rostrum  was  not  a  large 
one."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  16,  188&. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Anything  shaped   like  a  beak. 
Thus,  there  is  a  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
and  one  of  the  corpus  callosnm. 

2.  Bot. :  Any  beak-like  extension,  as  the 
stigma  of  some  Asclepiads  ;  the  upper  end  of 
the  cornua  of  a  corona,  &c. 

3.  Comp.  Anat.:  A  snout  or  snout-shaped 
organ.      It  is   used  of   the    suctorial  •  organ 
formed  by  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  in 
many  insects,  [BEAK,  t.,  B.  1  (c),  RHYNCHOTA], 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
Or,  wore,  -wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnlto,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


rosula— rotary 
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of  the  projecting  jaws  of  the  Platanistidae 
and  the  Ziphioid  whales,  the  pointed  part  of 
the  carapace  of  the  Macioura,  and  of  similar 
organs. 

4.  Roman  Antiq. :  The  beak  or  prow  of  a 
vessel ;  a  sort  of  rain,  to  which  were  attached 
sharp-pointed  irons,  the  head  of  an  animal, 
&<-.,  and  which  was  fixed  to  the  bows  of  a 
•hip  of  war,  either  above  or  below  the  water 
line,  and  used  for  purposes  of  attack  on  other 
vessels. 

5.  Distill. :  The  beak  of  a  still,  connecting 
the  head  with  the  worm. 

.  6.  Surg. :  A  crooked  pair  of  forceps  with 
beak-like  jaws. 

ros'-u-la  (pi.  ros'-n-lse),  *.    [Dimin.  from 

Dat/roso  =  a  rose  (q.  v.).J 
Botany : 

1.  A  number  of  leaves  or  petals  packed 
together  like  the  petals  of  a  garden  rose. 

2.  (I'l.):   Little    warts  on  the  thallus  of 
lichens. 

rds'  u-late,  o.  [Mod.  Lat  rosulatut,  from 
rosula  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  rosulse  packed  closely  to- 
gether like  a  rosette. 

ro*  y,  *  ros-ie,  o.    [Eng.  ro«(«) ;  -y.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty, 
Colour,  or  fragrance. 

"  Like  a  young  envoy  sent  by  Health, 
With  roty  glib)  u)x>n  her  cheek." 

Moore :  Paradite  t  tht  Perl. 

*  2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose. 

3.  Pale  pure  red. 

U.  fig. :  Very  favourable. 

«  The  future  looks  most  roty"— Field,  Oct  S,  W8S. 

H  Obvious  compounds  :  Rosy-coloured,  rosy- 
Oeeked,  &c. 

rosy-bosomed,  a.  Having  the  bosom 
Of  a  rosy  colour,  or  tilled  with  roses. 

"  Roty-boitm'd  Spring."        Thornton  :  Spring,  1,010. 

rosy-cross,  s.  The  red  cross  of  the 
Rosicrucians  (q.v.). 

U  Knights  of  the  Rosy-cross :  The  Rosicru- 
cians. 

*  rosy-crowned,  a.  Crowned  with  roses. 
rosy-drop,  s. 

Path. :  Carbuncled  face,  Acne  rosacea. 
rosy  feather-star, ».    [COM  ATI-LA.] 

rosy-fingered,  a.  Having  rosy  fingers. 
(Imitated  from  Homer's  favourite  epithet  for 
the  dawn.) 

**Nor  <tid  the  roty-flnffer'd  morn  arise. 
And  shed  her  sacred  lifcht  along  the  skies.' 

Pop*  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  xiiL  tl. 

rosy  footman,  s. 

Eiitom. :  A  British  moth,  Callig:niaminiata, 
one  of  the  Lithosiida:.  Called  also  Red  Arches. 

rosy-kindled, a.  Blushing.  (Tennyson: 
Elaine,  392.) 

rosy-marbled  moth,  *. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Erastria 
venustula. 

rosy-marsh,  *. 

Entom. :  A  British  night  -  moth,  Noctua 
tubrosea. 

rosy-minor,  ». 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Miana 
Kterosa.  General  colour  of  the  upper  wings 
gray,  tinged  with  rosy. 

rosy  rustic,  -. 

Entom, :  A  British  night-moth,  Hydrrecia 
wicoceo. 

rosy-tinted,  a.  Tinged  with  rose-colour. 
(Tennyson:  Tiro  Voices,  00.) 

rosy-wave,  *. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
•route  rio. 

rosy- white,  a.  White,  with  a  faint  tinge 
of  rose-colour.  (Tennyson  :  (Enone,  x.  176.) 

*rds'-y\  v.t.  [Rosv,  o.]  To  make  of  a  posy 
colour;  to  flush. 

r8t,  *  rot-en,  Tot-i-en,  "rotte,  r.t.  ft  t. 
[A.S.  rotian ;  cogn.  "with  Dut.  rotten, ;  Icel. 
rotna;  Sw.  ruttna;  Dan.  raadne  =  to  become 
rotten  ;  Sw.  rota  =  to  make  rotten.] 


A*  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  rotten  or  putrid,  to  de- 
compose, to  putrefy. 

"  What  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 
Lake  common  earth  can  rot." 

Byron  :  A  nd  Thou  art  Dead. 

2.  Fig.:  To  decay  morally,  to  moulder,  to 
rust. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  rotten  or  putrid,  to  decompose, 
to  cause  to  putrefy,  to  bring  to  corruption. 

2.  To  cause  to  take  rot,  to  affect  with  rot, 
as  sheep. 

3.  To  expose  to  a  process  of  partial  rotting : 
as,  To  rot  flax.     [RETTING.] 

4.  Used  in  the  imperative  as  a  sort  of  im- 
precation =  hang,  confound :  as,  "  'Od  rot  it." 

rdt,  s.    [Ror, ».] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  LiUraUy: 

(1)  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  rotting ; 
putrefaction,  putrid  decay,  corruption. 

(2)  A  disease  very  hurtful  to  the  potato, 
potato  disease. 

2.  Fig. :  Nonsense,  trash,  bosh.    (Slang.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Pathol. :  A  disease  in  sheep  and  other 
graminivorous     animals,    produced     by    the 
hydatids  Fasciola  hepatica  and  Distoma  lanceo- 
latum,  often  living  in  great  numbers  in  the 
gall,  ducts,  and  bladder  of  the  animal.    The 
latter  parasite  has  been  detected  in  the  human 
subject. 

"  His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  17*. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  [DRY-ROT]. 

T  (1)  Knife  grinder's  rot :  [KNIFE-GRINDER]. 
(2)  White-rot :  [HYDROCOTYLE]. 
rot-gut,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  slang  term  for  bad  beer  or 
other  liquor. 

"They  overwhelm  their  panch  daily  with  a  kind  of 
flat  rot-gut,  we  with  a  bitter  dreggish  small  liquor."— 
Sarvey. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  bad  beer  or 
other  liquor. 

ro'-ta,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  wheel.]    [ROTARY.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  roll  or  list  showing  the  order  of  rota- 
tion in  which  individuals  are  to  be  taken; 
a  roster. 

2.  A  school-roll. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Church:   A  tribunal  within  the 
Curia,  formerly  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
and  the  universal  court  of  appeal.      It  was 
instituted  by  John  XXII.,  in  1326,  and  regu- 
lated by  Sixtus   IV.   (1471-84)  and  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740-58),  and  to  it  were  referred  those 
spiritual  causes  from  foreign  countries,  now 
settled  on  the  spot  by  judges  delegated  by  the 
See  of  Rome.     It  consists  of  twelve  members, 
called  Auditors,  presided  over  by  a  Dean, 
and  is  divided  into  two  colleges  or  senates. 
Prior  to  1870  one  of  these  was  a  court  of  ap- 
peal for  civil  suits  tried  in  different  cities  of 
the  Papal  States  ;  the  other  was  a  court  of 
final  appeal  from  (1)  the  appeal  courts  of  the 
Papal  States  ;  (2)  all  spiritual  courts,  in  the 
secuiar  affairs  belonging  to  their  competence  ; 
and  (3)  the  lower  senate.     The  decisions  of 
the  Rota,  which  form  precedents,  have  been 
frequently  published. 

"  The  explanation  of  the  name  Is  said  to  be  ( nueanye] 
that  the  marble  floor  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
Rota  used  to  sit  was  designed  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wheeL"— Addit  i  Arnold:  Cath.  Did., 
p.  88*. 

2.  Eng.  Hist. :  The  name  of  a  political  club 
founded  by  Harrington,  the  author  of  Oceana, 
in  1659.    He  advocated  the  election  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state  by  ballot,  and  the 
retirement  of  a  certain  number  of  members 
ot  parliament  annually  by  rotation. 

"A  Parliament  which  may  make  old  men  grieve. 
And  children  that  ne'er  shall  be  horn  complain— 
I  mean  such  as  dy'd  before  they  did  live. 
Like  Harrington  s  Koto,  or  thf  engine  of  Vane." 

Laval  Sonffi  (ed.  1731),  U.  110. 

Rota  club.  •-. 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  same  as  ROTA,  II.  2. 

*  ro-ta'-ce-flB,  «.  pi    [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 
rotaceus ;  Lat,  rota  =  a  wheel.] 

Bot.  :  Linmeus's  fifty-second  natural  order 
of  plants.  Genera  :  Gentiana,  Lystmachia, 
Anagallis,  &c. 


ro'-ta-cism,  s.  [Gr.  puT<uuo>iof  (rotakismos).] 
An  exaggerated  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
produced  by  trilling  the  extremity  of  the  soft 
palate  against  the  back  part  of  the  tongue ; 
burr.  It  is  common  in  the  north  of  England, 
especially  about  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1*6  -ta-C,lze,  r.».    To  practice  rotacism. 

ro'-tw-form,  a.  [Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel,  and 
forma  =  form.] 

Bot, :  The  same  as  ROTATE  (q.v.). 

*  ro'-taL,  a.    [Lat.  rota  —  a  wheel.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheels  or  vehicle!. 

"  The  Cannabicre  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  vocal  and 
ratal  tumult."— 6.  A.  Sala,  in  lUtatrated  London 
Jftui,  Nov.  5,  1881.  p.  439. 

2.  Pertaining  to  circular  or  rotatory  motion; 
rotary. 

ro-ta'-li-a,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  rota  = 
a  wheeL] " 

Zool.  A  Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Rotalina  (q.v.).  Test  spiral  and  tur- 
binoid ;  shell-substance  compact  and  very 
finely  porous.  Each  chamber  is  enclosed  by  a 
complete  wall  of  its  own,  and  there  are  canal- 
like  spaces  between  the  two  lamella;  forming 
each  septum.  The  genus  appears  first  in  the 
Chalk,  attaining  its  maximum  in  the  Tertiary, 
and  has  many  recent  representatives. 

ro  ta  Hd-e  a,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rofa*(ia)< 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ulta.] 

ZooL  <t  Palceont. :  An  order  of  Lankesterl 
Reticularia  (q.v.),  section  Perforate.  Test 
calcareous,  perforate,  free  or  adherent.  Typi- 
cally spiral  and  rotalifonu.  Aberrant  forms 
evolute,  outspread,  acervuline,  or  irregular, 
some  of  the  higher  modifications  with  double 
chamber-walls,  supplemental  skeleton,  and  a 
system  of  canals.  There  are  three  families  : 
Spirillinina,  Rotalina,  and  Tinoporina.  Widely 
distributed  in  space ;  range  in  time  from  the 
Carboniferous  onward. 

rd-tal'-I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotali(a),  and 
Lat.  forma  =  shape.] 

Zool. :  Coiled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  of  the  segments  are  visible  on  the 
superior  surface,  those  of  the  last  convolution 
only  on  the  inferior  side,  sometimes  one  face 
being  more  convex,  sometimes  the  other. 

ro-ta-li'-na,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotal(ia) ;  Lat 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool.  <t  Palceont. :  The  typical  family  of 
Rotalidea  (q.v.),  with  numerous  genera.  Test 
spiral,  rotaliform,  rarely  evolute,  very  rarely 
irregular  or  acervuline.  From  the  Carbon- 
iferous onward. 

ro'-ta-line,  a.  &  s.    [ROTALINA.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  family  Rotalina.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  .4s  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Rotalina  (q.v.). 

• '  One  of  the  ear]  iest  representati  vet  of  the  Kotalintt.' 
McAobon .'  Palaont..  i.  116. 

ro'-ta-rj1,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat  rotariut, 
from  rota  =  a  wheel ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  or  Irish 
roth ;  Welsh  rhod ;  Ger.  rod,  a  wheel.] 
Having  a  motion  on  its  axis,  as  a  wheel ;  per- 
taining to  rotation  ;  rotatory. 

rotary-battery,  «. 

Metall. :  A  stamping  battery  for  crushing 
ores.  The  stamps  are  arranged  circularly 
around  a  vertical  shaft,  which  carries  around 
an  inclined  plane  that  raises  and  lets  fall  each 
stamp  in  succession. 

rotary-blower,  ».  A  form  of  blower  in 
which  the  blast  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  piston  or  pistons,  or  of  a  fan. 

rotary-cutter,  -•. 

1.  Metall. :  A  toothed  disc  on  a  mandrel,  be- 
tween the  centres  of  a  lathe.    Used  in  cutting 
gears,  milling,  &c. 

2.  H'ood :   A    cutting   head   in  a  planing- 
machine. 

rotary-engine,  *.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  piston  rotates  in  the 
cylinder  or  the  cylinder  upon  the  piston.  The 
varieties  are  numerous,  hut,  in  practice,  rotary 
engines  are  not  found  to  be  any  more  econom- 
ical than  the  reciprocating  engine  with  crank 
attached. 

rotary-tan, ». 

Pneumatics:  A  blowing-machine  with  rotary 
vanes. 


boll,  bo^ ;  poTlt,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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rotascope— rothoffite 


rotary  puddler,  *. 

Metall. :   An  apparatus  in  which    iron    is 

C'dled  by  rotary  mechanism  instead  of  by 
d  labour. 

rotary-pump,  s.  A  pump  whose  motion 
is  circular.  There  are  various  kinds  ;  in  some 
the  cylinder  revolves  or  rotates,  as  the  case 
may  be,  moving  in  a  circular  path  or  rotating 
on  "its  own  proper  axis.  The  more  common 
form  of  rotary  pump  is  that  in  which  the 
piston  or  pistons  rotate  on  an  axis.  [PUMP,  s.] 

rotary-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  acts  by 
a  partial  rotation,  such  as  the  four-way  cock 
or  the  faucets  used  in  the  Worcester,  Savary, 
and  early  Newcomen  steam-engines. 

ro'-ta-scope,  s.   (Lat  rota  =  a  wheel,  and  Gr. 

<7(con-e'oi  (stoped)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument, on  the  same  principle  as  the  gyro- 
scope, invented  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnston  of 
Philadelphia  about  1S32.  [GYEOSCOPE.] 

•rd-tat'-a-ble,  a.  [T!ng.  rotate);  -able.] 
Capable  or* admitting  of  rotation. 

••  The  ntatable  lever  socket  has  a  collar."— Knight  : 
Diet.  Mechanic*.  «.  v.  Ratchet-jack. 

ro'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  rotatus,  pa.  par.  of  roto  = 
to  turn  round,  from  rota  =  a  wheel.] 

Bot. :  Wheel-shaped.  Used  of  a  calyx,  a 
corolla,  Ac.,  of  which  the  tube  is  very  short, 
and  the  segments  spreading,  as  the  corolla  of 
Veronica  or  of  Galiura. 

rotate-plane,  rotate  plane,  a. 

Bot. :  Wheel-shaped  and  flat  without  a  tube : 
as,  a  rotate-plane  corolla.  (Lee.) 

ro-tate ,  v.i.  &  t.    [ROTATE,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  turn  or  move  round  a  centre,  to  re- 
Tolve. 

*  2.  To  do  anything,  as  to  discharge  a  func- 
tion or  office,  in  rotation  ;  to  leave  office  and 
be  succeeded  by  another. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  turn  round  or  re- 
volve, as  a  wheel. 

TO-ta'-tion,  *•    [Lat.  rotatio,  from  rotatus,  pa. 
par.  of  roto  =  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel ;  Fr. 
rotation ;     Sp.    rotation ;     Ital.    rotazione.] 
[ROTATE,  a.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  turning,  rotating,  or  moving 
rx.und  as  a  wheel  does,  the  state  of  being  so 
turned. 

2.  A  return  of  events,  calls  to  duties,  &c., 
in  a  series,  according  to  a  rota  or  in  a  similar 
•way,  as  the  retirement  of  a  certain  number  of 
a  directorate  from  office  at  fixed  intervals. 

H.  Technically : 

L  Agric. :  [U  (4)]. 

2.  Astron. :  The  turning  of  a  planet  round 
on  its  imaginary  axis,  like  that  of  a  wheel  on 
its  axle.  In  the  infancy  of  astronomy  it  was 
assumed  that  the  earth  was  at  rest,  and  that 
the  sun  and  stars  moved  round  it  from  east 
to  west.  After  note  had  been  taken  of  the 
tact  that  when  a  boat  is  gently  gliding  along 
a  canal  or  tranquil  lake,  the  sensation  to  one 
on  board  is  as  if  the  boat  were  stationary,  and 
objects  on  the  bank  moved  past  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  a  second  hypothesis  became 
worth  consideration,  viz.,  that  the  apparently 
Stationary  earth  might  I*  like  the  moving 
boat,  and  the  heavens  resemble  the  really 
stationary  banks.  It  gathered  strength  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  earth  was  not  a 
sphere  but  an  oblate  spheroid,  as  if  rapid 
whirling  had  bulged  it  out  at  the  equator, 
i  that  Jupiter  was  yet  more  flattened  at  the 
poles  than  the  earth,  and  that  the  direction  of 
the  trade-winds,  cyclones,  &c,,  seemed  the 
result  of  rotation.  In  1851  Foucault  completed 
the  proof  by  making  visible  to  the  eye  that  a 
pendulum  witli  a  very  long  string  alters  its 
direction  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  except  by  rotation.  [GYROSCOPE.]  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  performed  with  a 
uniform  motion  from  west  to  east,  and  oc- 
cupies the  interval  in  time  which  would 
ellipse  between  the  departure  of  a  star  from 
a  certain  point  in  the  sky  and  its  return 
to  the  same  point  again.  The  only  motions 
•which  interfere  with  its  regularity  are  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Nutation 
(q.v.).  The  time  taken  for  rotation  of  the 
earth  measures  the  length  of  its  day  (q.v.). 
So  with  the  other  planets.  The  sun  also 
rotates  as  is  shown  by  the  movement  of  spots 
across  its  disc.  [Sou.]  The  earth's  rotation 


slightly  increases  the  force  of  gravity  in 
moving  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Sir 
Win.  Thomson,  reasoning  from  some  small 
anomalies  in  the  moon's  motion,  inferred  that 
ten  millions  of  years  ago  the  earth  rotated 
one-seventh  faster  than  it  does  now,  and  that 
the  centrifugal  force  then  was  to  that  now  as 
64  to  49. 

3.  Bot. :  A  rotatory  movement  of  a  layer  of 
protoplasm,  investing  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  a  cell,  as  well  seen  in  Chara,  &c.    It 
was  first  investigated  by  Corti  in  1774.     Called 
more  fully  Intercellular  rotation. 

4.  Physiology  : 

(1)  The  movement  of  a  bone  round  its  axis, 
without  any  great  change  of  situation.  (Quain.) 

(2)  The  moving  of  the  yolk  in  an  ovum  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development  on  its  axis  in  the 
surrounding  fluid.     This  was  first  observed  by 
Leuwenhoeck  in  1695.    (Owen.) 

U  (1)  Angular  velocity  of  rotation :  [ANGULAR- 
VELOCITY]. 

(2)  Axis  of  rotation :  [Axis]. 

(3)  Centre  of  spontaneous  rotation  :  [CENTRE, 
U (35)]. 

(4)  Rotation  of  crops : 

Agric. :  The  cultivation  of  a  different  kind 
of  crop  each  year,  for  a  certain  period,  to  pre- 
vent the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  If  a  plant 
requiring  specially  alkaline  nutriment  be 
planted  year  after  year  in  the  same  field  or 
bed,  it  will  ultimately  exhaust  all  the  alkalis 
in  the  soil  and  then  languish.  But  if  a  plant  be 
substituted  in  large  measure  requiring  siliceous 
elements  for  its  growth,  it  can  flourish  where 
its  alkaline  predecessor  is  starved.  Meanwhile 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  continually 
reducingto  a  soluble  condition  small  quantities 
of  soil,  tlsus  restoring  the  lost  alkalis.  Manure 
will  replace  lost  elements  more  quickly.  The 
period  of  rotation  is  often  made  four  years. 
[FpuRcouRSE.]  By  the  neglect  of  rotation 
soils  in  parts  of  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Cam- 
pania, and  Spain,  which  were  once  highly 
productive,  are  now  barren. 

*rd-ta'-tion-al,  o.     [Eng.  rotation;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  rotation. 

"The  rotational  moment  of  momentum."— Ball: 
Story  of  the  Heavent,  p.  534. 

ro'-ta-tlve,  a.    [Fr.  rotatif.]    Turning,  as  a 
wheel ;  rotary. 

rd-ta-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  rotatus  —  whirled  round.] 
(See  etym.) 

rotato-plane,  a.    [ROTATE-PLANE.] 

ro-ta'-tor,  s.     [Lat,  from  rotatus,  pa.  par.  of 
roto  =  to  rotate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   That  which  moves  in,  or 
gives  a  circular  motion. 

2.  Anat. :   A   muscle   imparting   rotatory 
motion.     Eleven   pairs  of  small  muscles  are 
called  rotntores  spince  or  vertebrarum  (rotators 
of  the  spine  or  of  the  vertebrae). 

"This  artirulatiou  is  strengthened  by  strong  muscles : 
on  the  luside  by  the  triceps  aud  the  f  •  .ur  little  rotattm. 

—  Wurman :  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  cb,  viii. 

t  rd-ta-tbr'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [ROTATOR.] 
Zool. :  The  Rotifera.    (Ehrenberg.) 

t  ro-ta-tb'r -I-an,  *.    [ROTATORIA.]    One  of 
the  Rotatoria  (q.v.). 

"The  tiny  creature,  as  it  develops,  shows  itself  a 
rotaturian.  —Scribner't  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  164. 

rd'-ta-tdr-y,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  rotate);  -ory.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  rotation  ; 
characterized  by  or  exhibiting  rotation ;  rotary. 

"The  ball  and  socket  joint  allows  a  rotatory  or 
sweeping  motion."— Palty :  A'atural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

*  2.  Going  in  a  circle  ;  following  in  rotation 
or  succession  :  as,  rotatory  assemblies. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Rdtatoria  (q.v.). 

"  By  it  the  Kotatori-t  fix  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body."—  Van  drr  lloeren :  Zooloyt  (ed.  Clark).  L  1««. 

rotatory-engine,  s.    [UoTABY-EsoiNt.] 
rotatory  muscle,  s. 
Anat.  :  A  rotator  (q.v.). 
rotatory-polarization,  «.   [POLABIZA- 

TION,  H-J 

rotch,  «.    [Welsh  provincial  name.] 
Geol.  :  Mudstone. 

"  That  disjointed  incoherent  state  of  mndstone.  the 
n>'i-h  at  the  natives,  so  useless  to  the  mason  and  the 
miner,  mid  to  c»ld  and  profitless  to  the  agriculturist. " 

—  Mur,:huon     Hi/urta.  ch.  V. 


rot9he,  s.    [Dut  roy  =  a  petrel.] 

Oruitk. :  Mergulus  melanoleucos,  the  Little 
Auk.  [AUK,  MEROULUS.] 

rdtch'-St,  «.    [ROCHET.] 

rdtch  -y,  a.    [Eng.  rotch ;  -y.]    Composed  of, 
or  resembling  rotch  (q.v.). 

"  What  the  inhabitants  term  rotch  or  rotchy  land.* 
— JtfurcAuon  Silurian  Syitem,  pt.  L,  ch.  XX. 

*  rote  (1),  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hrota, 
rota;  M.  H.  Ger.  ro«€ ;  Low  Lat.  rota,  rotta, 
chrotta,  from  Welsh  crwth;  Eng.  crowd  =  a 
fiddle.] 

Music :  An  old  stringed  musical  instrument ; 
a  kind  of  harp,  lute,  guitar,  or  viol. 

"  Wel  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  237.    (Prol.) 

*  rote  (2),  *  roate,  s.     [O.  Fr.  ro<«  (Fr.  mute) 
=  a  road,  a  route  (q.v.),  whence  O.  Fr.  rotint 
(Fr.  routine)  —  routine  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  frequent  repetition  of  words,  phrases, 
or  sounds  without  any  attention  to  their 
signification  or  to  principles  or  rules  ;  a  mere 
efl'ort  of  memory ;  repetition  of  words  from 
memory  only  ;  a  parrot-like  repetition  of  what 
one  has  learnt.  (Only  in  the  phrase  by  rote.) 

"  Instead  of  teaching  it  prayers  by  rote  ...  I  would 
read  to  it."— JtfilJ  Carter:  Letters,  ni.  126. 

*  2.  A    part    mechanically   committed    to 
memory.    (Swift.) 

*  3.  A  regular  row  or  rank.    (Prov.) 

*  rote  (3),  *.    [ROOT,  s.] 

*  rote  (4),  s.    [A.S.  Arutan;  icel.  rauta.]    The 
roaring  of  the  sea,  as  it  breaks  upon  a  shore. 

*  rote  (l),  *  roate,  v.t.    [ROTE  (2), «.] 

1.  To  learn  by  heart  or  rote. 

"  Speak  to  the  people 
Words  roted  in  your  tongue." 

Shakeip.  :  Coriolamu,  ill.  8, 

2.  To  repeat  from  memory. 

"  If  by  chance  a  tune  you  rott."  Drai/ton. 

*  rote  (2),  v.i.     [Lat.  roto  =  to  rotate  (q.v.).] 
To  go  out  by  rotation. 

"  A  third  part  of  the  senate,  at  parliament,  should 
rote  out  by  ballot  every  year."— Zachary  Qrcy :  A'ot* 
on  Iludibrat,  ii.  3,  1,108. 

rd-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
rota  =  a'wheel.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Turbinidse  (q.v.),  with 
fifteen  species  from  India,  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  New  Zealand.  Shell  lenticular, 
polished  ;  spire  depressed  ;  base  callous  ;  uu- 
cini  numerous,  sub-equal.  (Woodward.)  Tate 
includes  under  Rotella  the  four  sub-genera : 
Isnnda,  Chrysostoma,  Microthyca,  and  Utu- 
bonella. 

*  rot  en,  a.    [ROTTEN.] 

rotheln  (us  ret'-eln),  s.     [Ger.]    [MEASLES.] 

rojh'-er,  a.  &  *.  [A.S.  hryttter  =  a  bovine 
beast.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Bovine. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  ox. 

"  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother'i  s'de." 

Shaket/j.  :  Ti'non  of  A  ttieru,  IT.  l> 

rother-beasts,  s.  /•/.    Horned  beasts. 

••  The  cruel  bonre  to  fall 

Upon  the  beards  of  rother-bout*  hiul  uuw  nu  lust  at  alL* 
GolMny :  Ovid:  Metamorplioiet. 

rother  soil,  s.  The  dung  of  horned  beasts. 
(Prow.) 

r8th'-er,  *.    [RUDDER.] 
rother  nail,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  nail  with  a  very  full  head, 
used  for  fastening  the  rudder-irons  of  ships. 
(Bailey.) 

roth-lie'-gen-de  (thast),  roth-todt-lie'- 
gen-de  (th,  dt  as  t),  s.  [Ger.  =  Red  Layer, 
Red  Dead-layer,  so  called  by  the  German 
miners,  because  their  ores  disappear  in  the 
red  rocks  below  the  Kupferschieter.J 

Geol. :  A  wries  of  strata  of  Lower  Permian 
age,  constituting  with  the  Zechstein  the  Dyas 
;.>^ists.  It  occurs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Hartz,  and  is  divided  into 
an  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  series.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  British  Permian  Red  Sand- 
stone. 

rSth -6ff-ite, «.  [After  HerrRothotf;  suff.  -itt 
(Min.).] 
A/ire. :  A  yellowish-  to  liver-brown  variety 


fete,  lat,  £are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
pr,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw. 


rotifer— rouge 
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of  garnet,  found  at  Longban,  Sweden.  Dana 
places  it  with  his  andradite  (q.v.)  division  of 
{lie  garnets,  as  a  manganesian  lime-iron  garnet. 

r6'-tl-fer,  ».    [Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel,  and  fero 
=  to  bear.) 
Zoology : 

1.  Wheel-animalcule  ;  a  genus  of  the  family 
Philodinidse.  Free-swimming  forms,  which  can 
also  creep  like  leeches.  They  have  two  wheel- 
like  rotary  organs,  and  the  body  is  somewhat 
spindle-shaped  and  very  contractile.     Rotifer 
vulgaris  is   the  common   Wheel-Animalcule, 
first  observed  by  Leuwenhoeck  in  1702.     It 
has  a  white  body,  ^  to  A  inch  long,  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  foot.     The  anterior  part  has 
a  proboscis,  ciliated  at  the  end,  and  the  two 
eyes  are  placed  there.     There  are  two  wheels 
at  the  sides  of  the  front  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Rotifera  (q.v.). 
"In  most  of  the  free  Rotifen  the  trochal  disk  U 

large."— Uitxley:  Anal.  Invert.  Animate,  p.  197. 

rS-tlf  -er-a,  s.  pi.     [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
rotifer,  a.  =  wheel-bearing.] 

Zool. :  Wheel-animalcules ;  a  group  of  Meta- 
zoa,  which  have  been  variously  classified. 
Elirenberg  arranged  them  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  trochal  discs,  and  Du- 
jardin  according  to  their  methods  of  locomo- 
tion. They  are  now  often  made  a  class  of 
Vermes,  with  four  families,  Philodinidaj, 
Brachionid*,  Hydatinese,  and  Floscularidae. 
They  are  microscopic  animals,  contractile, 
Browned  witli  vibratile  cilia  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  which,  by  their  motion, 
often  resemble  a  wheel  revolving  rapidly.  In- 
testine distinct,  terminated  at  one  extremity 
by  a  mouth,  at  the  other  by  an  anus  ;  genera- 
tion oviparous,  sometimes  viviparous.  [SuM- 
IIER-EOGS.]  The  nervous  system  is  repre- 
sented by  a  relatively  large  single  ganglion, 
with  one  or  two  eye-spots,  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  near  the  mouth,  and  there  are  organs 
which  appear  to  be  sensory.  They  are  free  or 
adherent,  but  never  absolutely  flxed  animals. 

"The  KoHferans  low  Metuzoa  tvitb  nnscent segment- 
ation, naturally  present  resemblances  to  <tll  those 
guups  which  iu  their  simpler  forms  converge  towards 
the  lower  Metazoa."— Huxley  :  Anat.  Invert.  AnimaU, 
p.  193. 

ro'-ti-form,  a-     [Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel,  and 
forma—  form.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Shaped  like  a  wheel. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  ROTATE,  a.  (q.v.). 

r6-ton-do,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Round,  full. 

rSt-ta,  *.    [Low  Lat.]    [ROTE(1X"1 
Music :  A  rote. 

rStt-boel'-le-se,  ro'tt-boal'-le'-w,  «.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat  rottbotll(ia);  Lat  Jem.  pL  adj.  sutf. 
-eve.} 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminacese  (q.v.). 

r5tt-boer-ll-a,  rott-bcel  li-a,  *.  [Named 
after  C.  F.  Rottboll,  Prof,  of  Bota'ny  at  Copen- 
hagen, author  of  a  work  on  grasses,  &c.    He 
died  in  1797.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rottboelleae. 

r8f -ted,  *  rot-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ror,  t>.] 

rot -ten,   *  rot -en,  *rot-un,a.     [Icel. 
rotinn;  Sw.  rutten;  Dan.  raaden.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Putrid,  decayed  ;  decayed  by  the  process 
Of  decomposition  ;  putrefied. 

"  That  like  fruit  [medlar]  is  even  lenger  the  wen. 
Til  it  be  ruten  in  luullak,  or  in  stre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.8TO. 
•  2.  Fetid,  ill-smelling,  stinking. 
"  Reek  of  the  rotten  Jews." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanus,  Hi.  8. 

3.  Unsafe  or  untrustworthy  through  age  or 
decay  :  as,  a  rotten  plank. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  Unsound,  corrupt,  deceitful,  treacherous. 

"  A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling." 

Staketp. :  a  Henry  IV..  IT.  L 

2.  Untrustworthy  ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

3.  Defective  through  wear  or  exposure ;  not 

•OUMll. 

••  Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  Uist  of  rotten  silk." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  Y.  1. 

4.  Yielding  beneath  the  feet ;  not  sound  or 
hard. 

"  They  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by  rea- 
son of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  way."— Knollet:  llii- 
tory  of  Me  Turkl. 


rotten-boroughs,  s.  pi.  A  name  given 
to  certain  boroughs  in  England  which,  previ- 
ous to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
retained  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
Parliament,  although  the  constituency  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  handful  of  electors.  In  one 
ease  (Old  Sarum)  the  borough  did  not  contain 
a  single  inhabitant. 

rotten-stone,  s.    [TRIPOLI.] 

rot  -ten,  s.     [Fr.  raton.]     [RAT,  «.]    A  rat. 
(Scotch..) 

"  I  bad  them  a'  regularly  entered,  first  wi'  rotten*."— 
Scott  :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiL 


-l^,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  rotten,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
*  A.  As  adj.  :  Rotten,  crumbly. 

"  A  rottenly  mould."      Tiuser  :  Hutbandrte,  p.  4*. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  rotten  manner. 

rot  ten  ness,  *  rot-ten-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
rotten,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  rotten  ;  putrefaction,  unsounduess. 

"The  machinery  which  he  had  found  was  all  rust 
aud  rottenneu."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

•"fit-tier"  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Rottler,  an 
eminent  Dutch  missionary  and  naturalist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese.  Bottlera 
tinctoria,  is  a  tree  very  common  in  India,  and 
occurring  also  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Australia,  and  Arabia.  The  three-lobed  fruit 
is  covered  with  a  red  mealy  powder,  called  in 
India  Kamala  (q.v.).  As  people  in  India 
occasionally  paint  their  faces  with  the  red 
powder,  the  tree  itself  is  sometimes  called  the 
Monkey's  face  tree.  It  is  used  in  the  north- 
west provinces  of  India  for  tanning  leather. 
It  yields  a  clear  limpid  oil,  useful  as  a 
cathartic. 

r8t'-tler-In,  «.      [Mod.  Lat  ro«fer(a);   -in 


Chew,.  :  CnHjoOs.  A  yellow  crystalline 
substance  extracted  from  the  colouring  matter 
of  Rottlera  tinctoria  by  ether.  It  forms  silky 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  melts  when  heated,  and  then  de- 
composes. Alkalis  dissolve  it  with  a  deep- 
red  colour. 

rSt'-to-ld,  s.  [Sp.]  A  weight  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Aleppo  the 
ordinary  rottolo  is  nearly  5  Ibs.  ;  that  for  weigh- 
ing silk  varying  from  If  to  14  Ibs.  In  Malta 
the  rottolo  is  1  Ib.  12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

rtf  -n-la,  s.  [  Lat.  ,  dimin.  from  rota  =  a  wheeL] 
Anat.  :  The  knee-pan  ;  the  patella. 

rSt'-u-lar,  o.    [ROTULA.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  rotula 
or  knee-cap. 

"The   rotular  groove   i»  narrow  and  elevated."— 
Tram.  Amer.  t'hUoioph.  Society,  1873,  p.  199. 

ro  tund',  a.  &  s.      [Lat.  rotundus  =  round, 
from  rota  =  a  wheel  ;  Fr.  rotonde  ;  Sp.  retondo, 
redondo;  Ital.  retondo,  ritondo.]    [ROUND,  a.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Round,  circular,  spherical. 
"  The  cross  figure  of  the  Christian  temples  Is  more 
proper  fur  spacious  buiUllngs  than  the  rotund  of  the 
heathen  :  the  eye  is  much  better  tilled  at  first  entering 
the  rotund,  but  such  aa  are  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  give  us  a  greater  variety."—  Additon  ;  On  Italy. 

*  2.  Complete,  entire.  (Of.  Hor.,  Sat.  ii.  86.) 
IL  Bot.:    [ROUNDISH]. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  rotunda  (q.v.). 

"They  are  going  to  build  a  rotund.  "—  Shootout  : 
letter*.  No.  47. 

ro-tun'-da,  s.  [Ital.  rotonda;  Sp.  rotunda; 
Fr.  rotonde.] 

Arch.  :  A  circular  building  or  apartment 
covered  by  a  dome,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
the  large  central  apartment  in  the  Capitol  of 
Washington,.  &c.. 

"I  went  to  see  the  Rotunda  at  Rome."—  Addittm  : 
On  Italy. 

rd-tun'-date,  a.    [Eng.  rotund  ;  -ate.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot.  :  Rounded  off.  (Used  as 
a  rule  of  parts  normally  more  or  less  an- 
gular.) 

rd-tun-dl-fo'-lX-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  rotundus  = 
round,  and  folium  =  a  leaf.]  Having  round 
leaves. 

ro-tund'-X-tjf,  ».  [Fr.  rotnndite,  from  Lat. 
rotunditatem,  accus.  of  rotunditas,  from  ro- 
tiintius  =  round  ;  Sp.  rotundidad;  Ital.  no- 
tontlita,  ritondita.] 


1.  Rotundness,  roundness ;  spherical  form, 
circularity. 

"Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  the  world  !" 

Sbiilcetp. :  Lear,  iii.  1 

*2.  Roundness,  completeness,  entirety. 

ro-tund -ness,  s.  [Eng.  rotund;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rotund  ;  rotundity. 

ro-tun'-do,  s.  [Ital.  rotondo.]  A  rotund* 
(q.v.). 

ro-tun-do-,  pref.    [ROTUND.]    Roundly. 
rotundo-ovate,  a. 
Bot. :  Roundly  egg-shaped.     (London.) 

rd-tu'-ri-er  (er  as  e),  *  ro-tur-er,  s.  [Fr., 
from  roture  =  a  piece  of  ground  broken  up, 
from  Lat  ruptura  =  a  rupture  (q.v.).]  A 
person  of  mean  birth  ;  a  plebeian  or  com- 
moner, as  distinguished  from  a  noble  or  person 
of  good  birth. 

"  A  vineyard-man,  and  a  roturer."—ffomU :  Parly 
of  Betutt,  p.  18. 

rou'-ble,  ru-ble,  ru-beL  s.  [Russ.  r«w.] 
The  Russian  unit  of  monetary  value.  It  ia 
divided  into  100  copecks.  Its  value  is  best 
derived  from  the  gold  imperial,  or  10-ruble 
piece,  which  weighs  13*088  grammes,  and  ia 
•916  fine  ;  giving  for  the  ruble  1-3088  grammes, 
worth  in  sterling  39'388d.,  or  3s.  3jd. 

ronche,  s.  [RUCHE.]  A  goffered  quilling  or 
frill  of  silk,  net,  lace,  &c.,  for  trimming  ladies' 
dresses. 

rou-cou',  s.  [Braz.  urucu,  the  native  name.] 
[ABNOTTO.] 

rou'-e,  s.  [Fr.,  literally  =  wheeled,  broken 
on  the  wheel;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  rou«r=to 
break  on  the  wheel,  from  Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  attributed  to  the 
libertine  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  ruled  over 
France  during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  accession  of  Louis  XV. 
He  boasted  that  his  satellites  were  of  such  a 
character  that  they,  one  and  all,  deserved  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel.  He  therefore  called 
them  roues.  They,  for  their  part,  alleged  that 
the  word  expressed  their  devotedness  to  their 
chief,  which  was  so  great  that  they  would 
consent  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  for  his 
sake.  (Trench  :  Study  of  Words,  pp.  122, 123.)] 
A  person  of  dissipated  or  profligate  habits,  but 
not  so  abandoned  iti  manners  and. character 
as  to  be  excluded  from  society ;  a  rake. 

rou-en,  s.    [ROWEN.] 

*rou'-et  (t  silent),  «.  [Fr.]  A  small,  solid 
wheel  formerly  fixed  to  the  pan  of  firelocks  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  them. 

rouge  (g  as  zh),  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat 
rubeus  •=.  red.] 
*  A.  As  adj. :  Red. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cosmetic  prepared  from 
the  dried  flowers  of  Carthamus  tinctorius,  and 
used  to  impart  artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks 
or  lips.    It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair   pencil,   powder-puff,  or  a  hare's  foot 
(Tlie  last  method  is  chiefly  used  in  theatrical 
making  up.)     When  rouge  is  properly  lire- 
pared,  it  is  said  that  its  application  does  not 
injure  the  skin.    (Cooley.) 

2.  Chem.:  [FERRIC-OXIDE], 

ronge-croix,  *.  One  of  the  pursuivants 
of  the  English  heraldic  establishment,  so 
called  from  the  Red  Cross  of  tit  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  England. 

rouge-dragon,  *.  One  of  the  pursui- 
vants of  the  English  heraldic  establishment. 
so  called  after  the  Red  Dragon,  the  supposed 
ensign  of  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  king  of  the 
Britons. 

rouge  et  nolr,  s.  [Fr.  =  red  and  black.] 
A  game  of  cards  played  by  a  "banker"  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  persons  at  a  table 
marked  with  four  spots  of  a  diamond  shape, 
two  being  coloured  red  and  two  black.  The 
player  stakes  his  money  on  rouge  or  noir  by 
placing  it  on  the  ml  or  black  spots.  Also 
called  Trente-un.  or  Trente  et  quaranU.  [TRENTfi- 

UN.J 

rouge-plant,  «. 

Bot. :  Rivina  tinctoria,  one  of  the  Phyto- 
Inccacea?,  with  a  white  flower,  a  native  of 
Caraccas. 


boH,  bo^;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   pb  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -s!o&  •-  sbun ;  -(Ion,  -slon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  anus,   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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rouge  (g  as  zh),  s.    [Etym.  douUful.] 

Football :  In  the  Eton  anil  some  other 
games,  a  rouge  is  won  when  the  bull  passes 
behind  the  goal-line,  but  not  through  the 
posts,  and  is  touched  first  by  one  of  the  side 
which  has  forced  it  over.  (New  Book  of  Sports, 
1885,  p.  59.)  In  the  Rugby  Union  game,  the 
term  was  formerly  used  to  describe  a  touch- 
down (q.v.). 

ITOUge  (g  as  zh),  v.i.  &  t.    [ROUGE,  a.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  paint  the  cheeks  with  rouge. 

"  The  Indies  rou<7«f  and  indulged  In  all  kind*  of  ex- 
travagances."— Harper  t  Monthly,  June.  1882,  p.  SL 

*  2.  To  redden,  to  blush. 


B.  Trans. :  To  paint,  as  the  cheeks,  with 
rouge. 

rdu'-get  (get  as  zha),  s.  [Fr.]  A  disease  in 
•wine. 

"  To  investigate  the  disease  known  as  swine  fever, 
which  is  unfortunately  prevalent  in  several  cuuutus 
at  the  present  moment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  thr  alleged  identity  of  that  disease  and 
rouget."- Daily  Chronicle,  Aug.  12,  1886. 

rou  gette  (g  as  zh),  «.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
olive. 

rough  (gh  as  t\  *rogh,  *rou,  *row, 
*  rowe,  •  ru,  *  rugh,  *  ruh,  a.  &  s.  [AS. 
ruh  =  rough,  liairy  ;  ruw  =  rough  ;  cogn.  with 
Dnt  ruig  =  hairy,  rough,  rude  ;  O.  Dut  ru  ; 
Dan.  ru;  O.  H.  Ger.  ruh;  M.  H.  Ger.  nich; 
Low  Ger.  ruug  ;  Ger.  rauh.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Onlinary  Language : 

1.  Not  smooth  ;  having  prominences  or  in- 
equalities ;  not  level ;  applied  to  things  solid 
or  tangible :  as, 

(1)  Having  inequalities  on  the  surface  ;  not 
•niooth  ;  hai-.li  to  the  touch. 

"  And  with  his  Imrd.  rough  hand  he  wipe* 
A  tear  out  of  uUeyes." 

Longfellow  :  Village  Blacktmith. 

(2)  Not  level  or  smooth  ;  uneven. 

••  Rough,  uneven  way*."  Shatetp. :  Richard  //.,  1L  S. 

(3)  Not  polished  or  finished  off  by  art ;  un- 
finished :  as,  a  rough  diamond. 

(4)  Marked  by  coarseness ;  coarse,  ragged, 
•baggy,  disordered. 

"  Hi*  beard  made  rough  and  rugged." 

Shaketp.  •  2  Bent?  ri.,  iii.  ». 

(5)  Violently  agitated  ;  thrown  into  great 
waves  :  as,  a  rough  sea. 

2.  Harsh  to  the  senses  :  as, 

(1)  Harsh  to  the  taste ;  sharp,  astringent, 
•our. 

"  Thy  palate  then  did  deign  the  rmiijhest  berry." 
Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

(2)  Harsh  to  the  ear  ;  grating,  jarring,  dis- 
cordant.   (Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iii.  1'.) 

3.  Not  mild  or  gentle  in  character,  action, 
or  operation :  as, 

S)  Wild,  boisterous,  untamed  :  as,  a  rough 
,  rough  play. 

(2)  Boisterous,  stormy,  tempestuous. 

"  For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale, 
That  ever  wind  did  Mow/' 

Longfellow :  Wreck  of  the  Hetperu*. 

(3)  Harsh  or  rugged  of  temper  or  manners  ; 
not    mild,  gentle,  or  courteous;   rude,  uu- 
polished.    (Cowper:  Cnrirersatiim,  843.) 

(4)  H.irsh,  severe,  stern,  cruel,  unfeeling. 
"  Stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  row*.  runomoless." 

Hhaket,,. :  :i  ll<-nry  IV..  I.  4. 

(5)  Not   refined   or   polished :    rude,   un- 
polished. 

"  With  row/A  and  nil  unable  pen.™ 

Shiik.iii.  :  Henry  1'.     (Epilogue.) 

(6)  Not  gentle;   not  proceeding   by  easy 
operation. 

"  Be  gave  not  the  king  time  to  prosecute  that 
gracious  method,  but  forced  him  to  a  quicker  and 
rougher  remedy."— Clarend-m  :  Civil  War. 

(7)  Hard,    harsh,    severe,    unkind,    cruel. 
Wang.) 

"  And  it  certainly  seems  somewhat  rough  on  the 
•te*V  boy."—  toiily  Telegraph.  Oc-t.  10,  1883. 

t  4.  Coarse,  stale,  stinking :  as,  ruvgh  bread, 
rough  fish. 
5.  Vague  ;  not  exact  or  precise. 

"  Besides  our  rough  route-surveys,  depending  on 
dead  reckoning  by  time  and  compass  bearings."— 
AOterunim.  Dec.  20,  1884. 

H.  Bot. :  Clothed  with  hairs,  the  lower  part 
of  which  resembles  a  little  bulb,  and  the  upper 
a  short  rigid  bristle,  as  the  leaves  of  Borago 
officinalis. 


B,  .4s  substantive : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rough, 
coarse,  or  unfinished ;  original  state  (with 
the) :  as,  a  statue  in  the  rough. 

*  2.  Rough  weather. 

"  In  callus  you  fish  :  in  rough*,  use  songs  and  dances," 
Fletcher  :  I'itcatory  Ecloguel,  vii. 

3.  A  rowdy  ;  a  rude,  coarse  fellow ;  a  bully. 
^  1.  Bough  and  ready : 

(1)  Unpolished  ;  brusque  or  unceremonious 
in  manner,  but  reliable. 

(2)  Not  elaborate. 


(3)  Fitting  or  training  an  a  rough  or  rude 
manner  :  as,  rough  and  ready  education. 

2.  Rough  and  tumble  :  Applied  to  a  fight  in 
which  all  rule  is  dtecaraad,  and  kicking, 
biting,  &c.,  are  perfectly  admissible.  (Amer.) 

rough-arches, «.  pi. 

A  rch. :  Arches  formed  by  bricks  or  stones 
roughly  dressed  to  the  wedge  form. 

rough-backed  caiman,  s. 

Zool. :  Alligator  (Caiman,  Gray)  trigonatm, 
from  tropical  America. 

rough-cast,  v.t. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  form  in  its  hist  rudiments  ;  to  form 
or  compose  roughly. 

2.  To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance  ;  to 
form  with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

"  Nor  bodily,  nor  ghostly  negro  could 
Rough-catt  thy  hgure  in  a  sadder  mould." 

Cleveland.    (Toad.) 

IL  Plaster. :  To  cover  with  a  coarse  sort  of 
plaster,  composed  of  lime  and  graveL 

rough-cast,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  form  of  a  thing  in  its 
fiist  rudiments;  the  rough  model  or  outline 
of  anything. 

"  The  whole  piece  seems  rather  a  loose  model  and 
roiinh-nut  of  what  I  design  to  do,  than  a  complete 
work."— .:>(>  K.  Digby. 

2.  Plaster.  :    A  mode  of  finishing  outside 
work   by   dashing  over  the  second    coat  of 
plastr.iing  while  quite  wet  a  layer  of  washed 
fine  gravel  mingled  with  lirne  and  water. 

B.  As  atlj.:   Formed  roughly,  without  re- 
vision or  polish ;  rough. 

"  This  rough  rast,  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of 
stage-plays,  for  the  s|«ce  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  together."— Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (i>ed.) 

rough-caster,  s.    One  who  rough-casts. 

rough-chervil,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  _*ntliriscus(q.v.).  (London.) 

*  rough-Clad,  a.  Having  rough  or  coarse 
clothes. 

rough-coat, «. 

Planter. :  The  first  coat  on  laths.  On  brick 
it  is  lei  med  laying  or  pricking  up  ;  on  masonry, 
rendering  or  roughing. 

rough-customer,  &  A  troublesome  and 
somewhat  dangerous  person  to  deal  with. 

rough-dab, ». 

Ichthy. :  Hippoglossoides  limandoides,  allied 
to  the  Halibut  (q.v.),  but  much  smaller,  the 
largest  specimen  known  being  only  fifteen 
inches  long.  It  is  rare  on  the  British  coasts. 

rough-diamond,  s.  A  diamond  in  the 
rough  ;  hence  fig.,  a  person  of  genuine  worth, 
but  unpolished  in  manners. 

rough-draft,  rough-draught,  «.    A 

rough  or  rude  sketch. 

"  My  elder  brothers  came, 

Kough-drauaha  of  nature,  ill  design'd  and  lame." 
llryden.    (Toad.) 

rough-draw,  v.t.  To  draw  or  delineate 
coarsely  or  roughly :  to  tiace  rudely  for  first 
purposes. 

"  His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  view. 

Or  polish  'em  BO  fast  as  he  rough-drew." 

Drfden.    (Todd.) 

rough-dry,  v.t.  To  dry  hastily,  without 
smoothing  or  ironing. 

rough-file,  ».  A  file  with  heavy,  deep 
cuts.  The  angle  of  the  chisel  in  cutting  is 
about  12°  from  the  perpendicular. 

rough-footed,  a.  Feather-footed :  as,  a 
rough- footed  dove. 

rough-grained,  a.  Rough  in  the  grain  ; 
hence,  fig.,  of  somewhat  coarse  or  unpolished 
manners  ;  brusque  or  rude  in  manner. 


rough-head, «. 

Ichthy. :  The  Red-fin  (q.v.). 
rough-hew,  v.t. 

1.  To  hew    roughly,   without  giving  any 
finish. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  outline  to. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Shakeip. :  B  ami  ft,  T.  & 

rough-hewn,  a. 

1.  Hewn  roughly,  without  smoothing  or 
finish. 

"  Timber  rough-hewn  from  the  firs  of  the  forest." 
LonafMota :  Courtthip  of  ililet  ManuuA,  viii. 

*  2.  Rough-grained,  rude  ;  of  rough  or  coarsfe 
manners. 

"A  rough-hewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a  jus- 
tice fur  some  misdemeanour, was  by  him  ordered  away 
to  prison."—  Bacon  :  Apophthegm*. 

3.  Not   nicely  or  neatly  finished  ;   rough, 
coarse. 

"  Sough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall." 
Longfellow:  Milrt  Utandith,  iii. 

rough-hole,  s.  The  name  given  in  South 
Staffordshire  u>  a  shallow  circular  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cinder-fall  of  a  blast  furnace  in 
which  the  slag  accumulates. 

rough-hound,  «. 

Ichthy  :  Scyllium  canicula.  Called  also  the 
Lesser  Spotted  Dog.  In  the  west  of  Cornwall 
its  flesh  is  made  into  soup,  and  it  is  eaten  by 
the  Mediterranean  fishermen. 

rough-legged,  a.  Having  legs  covered 
with  feathers. 

rough-necked  jacare,  t. 

Zool. :  Jacare  hirticollis,  from  Demarara. 

rough-parsnip,  .--. 

Bot. :  Pastinaca  Opapanax,  called  also  Opo- 
panax  Chironum.  [OPOPANAX.] 

rough-plum,  *. 

Bot. :  Parinariiiw  excelsum.  (Sierra  Aeon*.) 
Called  also  Gray,  and  Rough-skinned  Plum. 

rough-rider,  «. 

1.  Ord.  JMny. :  A  horse-breaker. 

"  Mitchell,  the  rough-rider,  comes  sailing  down  upon 
the  scene  with  a  four-year-old."— field,  Feb.  20.  ISit. 

2.  Mil. :   A  non-commissioned   officer  se- 
lected for  drill  in  the  riding-school,  and  for 
breaking   in    horses   for   military  purposes. 
They  are  selected    from    cavalry"  regiments, 
and  trained  at  the  riding  establishment  at 
Canterbury. 

rough-scuff;  t. 

1.  A  rough,  coarse  fellow  ;  a  rough. 

2.  The  riff-raff;  the  lowest    class   of  the 
people  ;  the  rabble. 

rough-setter,  s.  A  mason  who  builds 
rough  walling,  as  distinguished  from  one  who 
hews  also. 

rough-shod,  a.  Shod  with  shoes  armed 
with  points  :  as,  a  rough-shod  horse. 

H  To  ride  rough-shod :  To  pursue  a  violent, 
stubborn,  and  selfish  course,  regardless  of 
consequences,  or  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

rough  -  skinned  plum,  t.     [Roron- 

PLUM.) 


rough-spun,    a. 

blunt. 


Rough,  unpolished, 


rough  String, «.    A  carriage-piece  (q.v.). 
rough  £  tucco,  «. 

Bhilil.  :  Stucco  floated  and  brushed  in  a 
small  degree  with  water. 

rough-tail  snakes, «.  pL 

Zool. :  The  family  Uropeltidse  (q.v.> 
rough-tree,  *. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  rough  or  unfinished  spar  or  mast. 

2.  The  portion  of  a  mast  above  the  deck. 
Rough-tree  rail : 

Shipbuild.  :  A  timber  forming  the  top  of 
the  bulwark.  It  rests  upon  the  top-timbers, 
and  caps  the  external  and  inteiual  planking. 

rough-wing,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Phtheochroa  ri*. 
grmina,  one  of  the  Lozoperidse. 

rough- winged  swallows,  s.  pi 

Ornith. :  The  sub-family  PsalidoprocniuiB 
(q.v.V 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  soa;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    a»,o>  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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*  rough-work  (pa.  t  and  par.  pa.  rough- 
voroiight),  v.t.  To  work  coarsely  over,  without 
regard  to  nicety,  delicacy,  or  finish. 


rough-wrought,  a.  Worked  coarsely 
or  roughly  ;  not  finished  off. 

rough  (gh  as  f),  v.t.    [ROUGH,  a.] 

1.  To  make  rough,  to  roughen  :  as,  To  rough 
»  horse's  shoes.    Usually  done  by  inserting 
nails  or  studs  therein  to  prevent  the  animal 
slipping  in  frosty  weather. 

2.  To  protect  a  horse  against  slipping,  by 
famishing  with  roughed  shoes. 

"  If  you  do  have  them  roughed,  the  frost  may  break 
op  the  very  first  day."— Sidney :  Book  of  the  Horn 
(ed.  2nd  I,  p.  580. 

3.  To  give  a  rough  appearance  to. 

4.  To   execute   or  shape  out  roughly ;  to 
lough-hew ;  to  rough-work.  (Followed  by  out.) 

"  I  had  the  first  four  acts  roughed  out  and  quite  fit 
for  re.iding."— Daily  .\ewt,  Sept.  26,  1881. 

5.  To  break   in,  as  a  horse,  especially  for 
military  purposes. 

H  To  rough  it :  To  put  up  with  hardships ; 
to  live  without  proper  accommodation. 

"  Houghing  it  for  a  mouth  or  so  in  this  wild  region." 
—Scribner't  Magazine,  Aug..  1877.  p.  499. 

ro Ugh  en  (gh  as  f),  v.t.  &  i.  (Eng.  rough  ;  -en.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  rough. 

"  Au J  now,  though  strained  Mid  rouyhentd,  still 
Hung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill." 

.Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ir.  21. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  grow  or  become  rough. 
rough  er,  s.    [ROWER  (2).] 

rough'-Ie  (gh  as  f),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
prob.  connected  with  rourjh,  a.)  A  withered 
bough  ;  a  sort  of  rude  torch ;  dried  heath. 

"  Laying  the  rouphiei  to  keep  the  cauld  wind  frae 
you."— Scott  :  Quy  Mann,-ring.  ch.  liv. 

rough-fog  (gh  as  f),  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  «. 
[ROUGH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  rough. 

2.  Hat-making:   The  hardening  of  f  felted 
bat-body    by   pressure,   motion,    heav,    and 
moisture. 

roughing-hole,  «.    A  rough-hole  (<i.v.). 
roughing-in,  s. 

Plaster. :  The  first  coat  of  three-coat  plas- 
tering when  executed  on  brick. 

roughing  mill,  s. 

1.  A  lapidary's  wheel,  used  in'roughing  down 
the  surfaces  of  gems  to  make  facets.     It  is  of 
iron,  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  its  upper 
disc  is  touched    with  diamond-dust  for  the 
harder  gems. 

2.  A  grind  ing-mi  11  used  by  lapidaries,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  copper  disc,  witlt  a  face 
turned  true  and  flat,  in  which  spicules  of  dia- 
mond are  imbedded  by  hammering. 

ronghing-rolls,  s.pi. 

Metal-working :  The  first  set  of  rolls  in  a 
rolling-mill,  which  operate  upon  the  bloom 
from  the  tilt  or  shingling-hammer  or  the 
squeezer,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  bar  form. 

rough  -Ing?  (gh  as  f ),  s.  pi.    [ROWEN.] 

rough  -Ish  (gh  as  f ),  o.  [Eng.  rough,  a. ; 
-ish.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   Somewhat  rough,    rather 
rough. 

"The  .  .  .  shell  Is  thick,  hard,  and  rouyhith,"— 
Grainy  tr:  The  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  iv.  v.  227.  (Note.) 

2.  Bot. :  Slightly  covered  with  short,  hard- 
ish  points,  as  the  leaves  of  Thymus  Acinos. 

rough  -ly  (gh  as  f),  adv.    [Eng.  rough,  a ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rough  manner;  with  inequalities  on 
the  surface ;  not  smoothly  or  evenly. 

"  Roughly  hewed. 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell." 

Scott :  Rokcby.  it  11 

2.  Harshly,  severely,  hardly,  cruelly. 

"  Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last." 

Cowptr:  tig  Mother' i  Picture. 

8.  Sharply  or  harshly  to  the  taste. 

4.  Harshly  to  the  ear,  discordantly. 

5.  Boisterously,    rudely,    violently,    tem- 
pestuously. 


6.  Not  with  exactness  or  precision  :  as,  to 
give  a  number  roughly. 

rough'-  ness,  *  rough  -  nesse,  s.    [Eng. 
rough,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rough,  or 
having  inequalities  on  the  surface  ;  uneven- 
ness  of  surface  ;  ruggedness. 

"  While  yet  the  roughneu  of  the  stoue  remains." 
Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorptiote4  i. 

2.  Harshness  or  as[>erity  of  temper  ;  coarse- 
ness or  brusqueness  of  manners  ;  cruelty. 

"  Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent  : 
severity  breedeth  fear;  but  roughneu  breedetb  hate. 
—Bacon. 

3.  Coarseness  of  dress  or  appearance. 

4.  Violence,  tempestuousness,    boisterous- 
ness. 

5.  Want  of  polish  or  finish  ;  rnggedness. 

"The  speech  ...  Is  rouud  without  roughntue."— 
f.  K.,  Ep.  to  Mauler  Harvey. 

6.  Harshness  to  the  taste  ;  sharpness,  as- 
tringency. 

"  Divers  plants  contain  a  grateful  sharpness,  as 
lemons  ;  or  an  austere  and  iucoiieocted  roughnett,  as 
sloes.  "  —  Browne. 

7.  Harshness  to  the  ear  ;  discordancy. 

"  Our  syllables  resemble  theirs  in  roughneu  and  fre- 
quency of  consonants.  " 


*  rought,  pret.  ofv.    [REACH,  t».] 

*  rouke,  v.i.    [RucK.]    To  lie  close,  to  cower. 

rou  lade  ,  «.    [Pr.] 

Music  :  An  embellishment  ;  a  flourish  ;  an 
ornamental  passage  of  runs. 

*  roule,  v.i.    [ROLL,  v.] 

rouleau,  as  ro  16  (pL  rouleaus  (Eng.),  as 
ro  lo^  ;  rouleaux  (Fr.),  as  ro-16),  s. 
[Fr.]  A  little  roll  ;  a  roll  of  coins  made  up  in 
paper. 

rou-lette',  «.  [Fr.=  a  little  wheel,  a  castor, 
from  rouler  =  to  roll.] 

1.  A  game  of  chance  played  at  a  table,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  hole  surmounted  by 
a  revolving  disc,  the  circumlerence  of  which 
is  divided    generally  into  thirty-eight  com- 
partments, coloured  red  and  black  alternately, 
and  numbered  1  to  36,  with  a  zero  and  double 
zero.     The  banker  or  person  in  charge  sets 
the  disc  in  motion,  and  causes  a  ball  to  re- 
volve in  the  opposite  direction  ;  this  ball, 
after  a  few  revolutions,  drops  into  one  of  the 
compartments,  and  determines  the  winning 
number  or  colour.     The  players  can  stake 
their   money  on  any  number   or   group   of 
numbers,  or  on  any  colour.    If  a  player  stakes 
his  money  on  a  single  number  and  is  suc- 
cessful he  wins  thirty-six  times  his  stake. 
The  amount  won  varies  in  other  cases  accord- 
ing to  circumstances, 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  engraving,  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  plotting,  for  making 
dotted  lines.    It  has  a  wheel  with  points, 
which,  for  use  on  paper,  is  dipped  into  india- 
ink,  so  that  the  points  impress  a  series  of 
black  dots  or  marks  as  the  wheel  revolves. 

Rou'-Un,  s.  [FranQois  Desire  Roulin,  a  French 
naturalist  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.]  (See  compound.) 

Roulin's  tapir,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tapirus  villosus,  the  Hairy  Tapir, 
found  on  the  inner  range  of  the  Cordilleras. 

*  room,  a.  &  *.    [ROOM.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Wide,  spacious,  roomy. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Room,  space. 

rdnxn,  ».  [Assamese.]  A  blue  dye  stuff  from 
Assam  obtained  from  a  species  of  Ruellia. 

rou-mansch,  s.    [ROMANSCH.] 

*  roum'-er,  o.  or  adv.    [  ROOMER.] 

*  rrfun,  *  rrfwn,  *  rtfwne,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.8. 
ninian  =  to  whisper,  from  niu  =  a  rune,   a 
secret  colloquy,  a  whisper.]    [ROUND  (2),  v., 
RUNE.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  whisper. 

Af  terwarde  when  they  wer  steppi  d  fro  the  bar, 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  or  speak  to  in  a  whisper. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  whisper.    (Chaucer :  C.  T., 
6,751.) 


•  ro"un,  *  roune,  s.    [ROUN,  v.]   A  whisper; 
speech,  song. 

"With  blosmen  and  with  birdes  roune.' 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  L  ML 

rounge,  s.  [Cf.  Fr.  twice  =  a  bramble ;  ranch* 
=  a  round,  a  step,  a  rack.] 

Print.  :  A  winch  with  roller  and  strap  by 
which  the  zarriage  or  bed  of  a  press  is  run  in 
and  out  under  the  platen. 

roun'-ce-val,  *  run'-cl-val,  a.  &  *.  [From 
Roncesvalles,  a  town  in  Spain,  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  where  the  bones  of  the  gigantic 
heroes  of  Charlemagne's  army  were  pretended 
to  be  shown.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Large,  strong. 

"  Dig  garden 
And  set  as  a  daintie  thy  runcival  pease." 

Tuner:  Husbandry. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  A  giant ;  hence,  anything  very  large  and 
strong. 

2.  A  pea ;  now  called  a  marrow-fat,  from  its 
size. 

"And  another,  stumbling  at  the  threshold,  tumbled 
in  his  dub  of  rounceralt  before  bim."—Brome  :  A 
Jovial  Crete,  ir.  2. 

*  roun'-cle,  s.    [Low  Lat.  runcimw.]   A  com- 
mon hackney  horse. 

round,  a.,  adv.,  «.,  ft  prep.  [O.  Fr.  roond 
(Fr.  rond),  from  Lat  rc4undus,  from  rota  =  a 
wheel ;  Dan.  rond ;  Ge::.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  ntnd.J 
[ROTUND.] 

A.  ^s  adjective : 

1.  Having  every  part  of  the  surface  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  centre ;   spherical, 
globular  :  as,  a  round  ball. 

2.  Having  all  parts  of  the  circumference  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  centre  ;  circular. 

"  At  the  round  table."     Shaketp. :  2  Henry  ir..  li  L 

3.  Cylindrical :  as,  The  barrel  of  a  gun  i» 
round. 

4.  Having  a  curved  form,  especially  that  of 
an  arc  of  a  circle  or  ellipse  :  as,  a  round  arch. 

5.  Smoothly     expanded;     swelling,    full, 
plump,  corpulent. 

"  The  justice,  in  fair  round  belly." 

S*O*M/>.  :  At  fou  Likt  It.  IL  T. 

6.  Not  broken  or  fractional;  not  given  as 
exactly  or  precisely  correct :  as,  To  speak  in 
round  numbers. 

7.  Large,  considerable. 

"  Tis  a  good  round  sum." 

ShaJcetp. :  Merchant  of  Fmic*.  L  & 

8.  Full,  brisk,  quick,  smart. 

"  Our  most  bitter  foes  were  to  lie  seen  approaching 
at  a  round  trot."— Daily  Telegraph.  March  9,  1884. 

*  9.  Continuous,  full,  and  open  in  sound ; 
smooth,  flowing,  harmonious. 

"  His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive.  wa» 
incumbered  sometimes  by  parentheses,  aiid  became 
difficult  to  vulgar  understandings.'— ttU. 

*  10.  Consistent   and    complete ;    candid, 
fair,  frank. 

"  Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature."— 
Baton. 

*  11.  Open,  plain,  candid. 

"  You  found  rexdy  and  round  answers." — C.  BronU: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

12.  Free  and  plain  ;  plump. 

"  Either  a  round  oath,  or  a  curse,  or  the  corruption 
of  one." — Sharp  :  Sermont,  voL  iv.,  sex.  18. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  On  all  sides.    (Luke  xix.  43.) 

2.  In  a  circular  form  or  manner  ;  circularly. 

"  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  goes  round." 
Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrtte.  v.  S. 

3.  In  circumference:   as,  a  tree  ten  feet 
round. 

4.  Through  a  circle  or  party,  as  of  friends,  &o. 

"  A  health  !  let  it  go  round." 

Shaketp. :  Henri  VIII*  I  4 

fi.  In  course  of  revolution. 

"  The  time  is  come  round." 

Shaketp. :  Juliui  Cottar,  ».  & 

*6.  From  first  to  last;  throughout  the 
whole  list 

"  She  named  the  sndn.t  heroes  round." 

SwifL 

7.  Not  in  a  direct  line  or  route  ;  by  a  lino 
or  course  longer  than  the  direct  route :  as,  To 
go  round. 

C.  As  substantiiv  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  That  which   is   round,   as   a  circle,  a 
sphere,  or  a  globe. 

"  Fairest  mover  on  thb  mortal  round." 

Shaketp.:  Venut  *  Adonit.  MS. 


b6il,  bo^;  p^ut,  Jdwl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  —  nhan,   -tiou,  -eion  =  ghnn  •  -tion,  -sion  -  »*«""     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  dcL 
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round 


2.  The  act  or  state  of  giving  or  passing 
round,  as  round  a  circle  or  party :  as,  The 
joke  made  the  round  of  the  table. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  similar  acts  done  suc- 
cessively by  each  of  a  number  of  persons,  and 
coining  back  to  where  the  series  began  :  thus, 
the  playing  of  a  card  each  by  a  company  at 
table  is  a  round. 

"  The  second  round  for  the  Tail  silver  club."— field, 
Oct.  S,  188S. 

4.  A  constantly  recurring  series  of  events  ; 

•  series  of  events,  &c.,  which  come  back  to 
the  point  of  commencement ;  a  revolution. 

"  In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange 
Mysterious  change." 

Lonzfellow :  Rain  in  Summer. 

•  5.  An  assembled  group. 

"  Sometime*  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  Into  a 
round  of  politician*."— Addiion :  Spectator,  No.  1. 

6.  Rotation  in  office;  established  order  of 
succession. 

"  Such  new  Utopians  would  bare  a  round  of  govern- 
ment.  as  some  the  like  tu  the  church,  in  which  every 
•poak  becomes  uppermost  in  its  turn."—  Bolydtig. 

7.  A  dance  in   which  the  performers  are 
ranged  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

•  8.  A  roundelay,  a  song. 

•  9.  A  toast ;  a  health  to  pass  round. 

10.  The  walk  or  circuit  performed  by  a  guard 
or  an  officer  among  the  sentries,  to  see  all  are 
on  the  alert,  and  that  everything  is  safe  and 
in  proper  order :  hence,  the  officer  or  guard 
Who  performs  this  duty. 

"  [He)  day  and  night  keeps  watchful  round." 

Scott :  Brtuiu  o/Tricrmain.  HI  L 

11.  The   walk   or   beat  of  a  person  who 
habitually  traverses  the  same  ground,  as,  of 

•  postman,  a  policeman,  milkman,  &c.  (Gene- 
tally  in  the  plural.) 

"  He  contented  himself  with  taking  his  rounds 
tieriudically.  giving  ample  warning  of  hia  approach  to 
mUtloen  by  vociferating  the  hour."— Scrilmer'i 
M'lgnane.  August.  1S80,  p.  499. 

12.  That    part   of  a    pugilistic   encounter 
lasting  from  the  beginning  till  a  temporary 
pause  is  called  on  account  of  one  of  the  com- 
petitors being  knocked  down,  or  thrown  or 
falling,    or   between   one   such    pause    and 
another ;  a  bout. 

•  13.  A  vessel   filled   with   liquor,  as  for 
drinking  a  toast. 

"  A  gentle  round  ftll'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'other  frieud  I  drink.  • 

Suckling. 

•  14.  A  kind  of  target  for  archery  shooting. 
"  I  lost  the  challenge  at  shooting  at  round*,  and 

won  at  rovers."— Burnet :  Kecordt,  bk.  ii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Brewing  :  A  vessel  in  which  the  fermenta- 
tion of  beer  is  conclud'-d.    The  rounds  receive 
the  beer  from  the  fermenting  tun,  and  dis- 
charge the  yeast  at  their  boiigholes  into  a 
discharging-trough. 

2.  Joinery: 

(1)  The  rung  of  a  ladder. 

"  But  "hen  lie  on-«  atUins  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  ttu.  ladder  turns  Ms  hack." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Cuctar,  It  1. 

(2)  A  stretcher  (q.v.). 

3.  Manege  :  A  volt  or  circular  tread. 

4.  Military: 

(1)  A  generaldischarge  of  firearms  by  troops, 
in  which  each  man  tires  once. 

(2)  Ammunition  for  firing  once:   as,  Ten 
nu/i'ls  were  served  out  to  each  man. 

5.  Music :  A  composition  in  which  several 
voices  starting  at  stated  distances  of  time 
from  each  other,  sing  each  the  same  music, 
the  combination  of  all   the  parts  producing 
correct  harmony.     It  differs  from  a  canon, 
therefore,  in  that  it  can  only  be  sung  at.  the 
unison   or  octave.     It  differs  from  a  catch, 
which  is  like  it  in  construction,  only  in  the 
character  of  the  words.     The  catch  should  be 
aiiiiisin,-,  the  round  may  be  even  sacred.     A 
round  may  be  written  out  in  the   form  of  a 
canon,  if  it  is  of  an  elal>orate  construction,  or 
has  an  independent  accompaniment.     When 
snrig  at  the  unison,  a  round  is  said  to  be  for 
4qual  voices. 

6.  Ordn.  :   A  projectile  with  its  cartridge, 
prepared  for  service. 

D.  As  preposition  : 

L  On  every  side  of ;  all  around. 

"The  centre,  if  I  may  so  say.  round  which  the 
capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  con- 
tinually circulating."—  Smith:  Wtaltk  of  Jiation*. 
bk.  iv..  ch.  ii. 

2.   About ;  circularly  about ;  about  in  all 
parts. 

"  Sklrr  the  country  round."    Shakttp. :  Macbeth.  T.  1 


11.  All  round : 

(1)  Over  the  whole  place;  in  every  direction. 

(2)  In  every  detail  or  particular :  as,  He  is 
good  all  round. 

2.  A  round  of  beef:  A  cut  of  the  thigh 
through  and  across  the  bone. 

*3.  Gentlemen  of  the  round:  Gentlemen 
soldiers,  but  of  low  rank,  who  had  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  sentinels  and  advanced  guard  ; 
a  disbanded  soldier  gone  a-begging. 

*  4.  To  be  round  with  :  To  speak  plainly  or 
frankly  ;  to  be  open  or  candid. 

"  Sir  Toby.  I  must  b«  round  with  you."—Shaktsp. : 
Twelfth  Might,  it  «. 

5.  To  bring  one  round : 

(1)  To  restore  one  to  consciousness,  good 
spirits,  health,  or  the  like. 

(2)  To  cause  one  to  alter  his  opinions,  or  to 
change  from  one  side  or  party  to  another. 

6.  To  come  round  : 

(1)  To  recover  consciousness,  good  spirits, 
health,  or  the  like. 

(2)  To  change  one's  opinion  or  party 

7.  To  get  round:  [GET  (2),  ».,  H  22.). 

8.  To  turn  round :  To  change  one's  side ;  to 
desert  one's  party. 

*  9.  To  lead  the  round :  To  be  a  ringleader. 
round-all,  s.    A  somersault 

round-backed,  a.  Having  a  round  or 
stooping  back. 

round-buddle,  s. 

Metall. :  A  circular  frame  for  working  on 
metalliferous  slimes. 

round-chisel,  s.  An  engraver's  tool 
having  a  rounded  belly. 

round-dance,  s.  A  dance,  in  which  the 
couples  wheel  round  the  room,  as  a  polka,  a 
waltz,  &c. 

round  edge  file,  *.    A  file  with  a  convex 

edge,  for  filing  out  or  dressing  the  interdental 
spaces  of  gear-wheels. 

round  faced  macaque,  t. 

Zool.  :  Macacus  cyclopis,  from  Formosa.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  M.  rhesius  [RHESUS],  but  has 
shorter  limb-bones.  Fur  slate-coloured,  thick 
and  woolly;  tail  hairy,  about  a  foot  lo..g; 
head  round,  ears  small,  face  flat ;  forehead 
naked,  dark  whiskers,  and  a  strong  beard. 

round-file,  s.  A  file  circular  in  its  cross- 
section.  [JOINT-FILE,  RAT-TAIL  FILE.] 

round  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Salmo  (Coregonus)  quadrilateralis. 
The  specimen  on  which  Sir  John  Richardson 
based  his  description  was  about  eighteen 
nches  long.  It  is  not  highly  prized  for  food. 
"  Our  voyagers  named  it  the  round-JUk.  and  I  have 
given  itthespednc  appellation  of  gwidrilnternlis  oi\ 
account  of  a  flattening  of  the  back,  belly,  and  sides 
being  auperaddeU  to  iis  general  sub-fusiform  shape.'  — 
Sir  J.  HichardKm:  Fauna  Boreali-Ameritana,  iii.  204. 

round-game,  «.  A  game,  as  at  cards,  in 
which  an  indefinite  numl>er  of  players  can 
take  part,  each  playing  on  his  own  account. 

round-head,  s.    [ROUNDHEAD.] 
round-house,  *.    [ROUNDHOUSE.] 
round-knife,  s. 

1.  [CURRIER'S  KNIFE.) 

2.  ^a'lllery:  The  ordinary  cutting-tool  of 
the  saddler,  sharp  on  its  convex  edge. 

round-nosed  chisel,  s.    A  riffle  (q.v.). 
round-nosed  plane,  s. 

Join. :  A  coarse-work  bench-plane,  the  sole 
of  which  is  rounding. 

round-number,  s.  A  number  which 
may  be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder; 
also  a  number  not  exact,  but  sufficiently  near 
the  truth  to  serve  the  purpose. 

1  In  round  numbers:  Approximately. 

round-Off  file,  s.  A  small  parallel,  half- 
round  file,  whose  convex  side  is  safe,  and 
having  a  pivot  at  the  end  opposite  the  tang. 

round-plane,  s. 

Join. :  A  plane  with  a  round  sole  for  making 
rounded  work,  such  as  stair-rails,  beads,  &c. 

round-robin,  s.    [ROCNDROBIN.] 
round-seam,  5. 

Naut. :  A  seam  made  by  sewing  the  edges 
of  canvas  together  without  lapping. 


ROUND-TOWER. 


t  round-shot,  s. 

Ordn. :   Spherical  balls  of  iron    or 
usually  cast.    They  are  solid,  while  case  and 
shell  are  hollow. 

round-shouldered,  a.  Having  round 
or  stooping  shoulders  ;  round-backed. 

round-spliced,  s. 

Naut. :  Splicing  so  carefully  done  that  the 
shape  of  the  rope  is  scarcely  altered. 

Round  Table,  s.  The  table  round  which 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights  sat,  and  from 
which  they  derived  their  title. 

IT  Knights  of  the  Round  Table:  The  name 
given  in  the  Arthurian  legends  to  a  company 
of  twenty-four  (or,  according  to  another  ver- 
sion, twelve)  knights  instituted  by  Arthur. 
They  were  bound  on  certain  days  to  appear  at 
Court 

round-tool,  s. 

Wood-turning:  A  round-nosed  chisel  for 
making  concave  mouldings. 

round-top,  s. 

Naut. :  A  platform  at  the  mast-head  ;  a  top. 

round-tower,  s.  A  kind  of  tall,  slender 
tower  tapering  from  the  base  upwards,  and 
generally  having  a 
conical  top.  They 
are  frequently  met 
with  in  Ireland, 
and  in  two  places 
in  Scotland.  They 
rise  from  30  to  130 
feet  in  height,  and 
vary  from  20  to  30 
feet  in  diameter. 
The  object  for 
which  they  were 
built  is  uncertain, 
but  they  were  pro- 
bably intended  to 
be  used  as  strongholds,  into  which  people 
might  retreat  with  their  goods  in  time  of 
danger.  They  were  erected  between  the  ninth 
anil  twelfth  centuries. 

round-trade,  s.  A  term  on  the  Gaboon 
river  for  a  kind  of  barter,  in  which  the  tilings 
exchanged  comprise  a  large  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  articles.  Called  also  Bundle- 
trade. 

round- trip,  «.  A  journey  to  and  from 
a  place.  (U.S.) 

round-turn,  s. 

Naut. :  One  turn  of  a  rope  around  a  timber ; 
or  of  one  cable  around  another,  c.iused  by  the 
swinging  of  the  ship  when  at  anchor. 

round-up,  s. 

1.  Shipbuilding :  The  convexity  of  a  deck. 

2.  Herding:    A    herd    of    horsea    or   cattle 
gathered  together  fur  s»me  special  purpose  .  the 
gathering  of  such  herds;  on  he  men  and  equip- 
age engaged  therein.     [See  ROUND,  vj.,  6.J 

round-winged  muslin,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Nudaria  senex,  one 
of  the  LithosiidiE. 

round-winged  white-wave,  «. 

EiUom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Cabera 
txantliemaria. 

round-worm, «. 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Ascaris  (q.v.),  spec. 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  Large  Round-worm, 
being  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  long. 

2.  PI. :  A  popular  name  for  those  worms 
of   the    class   Nematelminthes  (<j.v.),   which 
have  bodies  of  some  thickness. 

round  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [ROUND,  a.) 
A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  make  round,  circular,  spherical,  d 
cylindrical. 

•2.  To  surround,  to  encircle,  to  encompass. 

*  3.  To  give  a  circular  or  spherical  form  to; 
to  raise  in  relief. 

"  The  figures  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and 
rounded.  —  Addiion:  On  iledall. 

4.  To  move  round  or  about  anything  ;  to 
pass,  go,  or  travel  round. 

5.  To  collect  together.    (Usually  followed 
by  up.) 

"  [Cattle]  that  have  been  ranging  the  open  plains  .  .  . 
have  lust  been  rnundni  u/>  and  are  at  last  penned  in 
a  corr.U."—J5c/-i  !•»«•«  Mai/anne,  April,  1880.  p.  SOU. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


round  -  rounding 
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6.  To  mould  into  smoothness  ;  to  make  full, 
•mooth,  and  flowing. 

"These   accouiitlislui.eriU,  applied    in   the   pulpit, 
Appear  by  a  quaint,  teraf.  florid  stile,  rounded  into 
•'          periods  and  cadencies."—  yteift  :  Muu-alaiiiet. 

*7.  To  make  full  or  complete;  to  complete. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  grow  or  become  round. 

"  The  queen,  your  mother,  roundt  apace." 

Shalciup.  :  Winter' t  Tale.  1L  L 

•2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard.    (Milton.) 
3.  To  turn  round. 

"  The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their  heels." 

*4.  To  become  complete  or  full ;  to  develop 
into  the  full  type. 

t  (1)  To  round  a  horse : 

Manege:  To  make  a  horse  carry  his  shoul- 
ders or  haunches  compactly  or  roundly,  upon 
a  greater  or  smaller  circle,  without  traversing 
or  bearing  to  a  side. 

(2)  To  round  in : 

Naut. :  To  pull  upon  a  slack  rope  which 
passes  through  one  or  more  blocks  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  horizontal. 

(3)  To  round  off:  To  finish  gracefully,  as  a 
•peech,  witli  a  well-rounded  period. 

(4)  To  round  to : 

Naut. :  To  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  toward 
the  wind. 

(5)  To  round  up : 

Naiit. :  To  haul  up  ;  usually  to  haul  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  through  its  leading  block,  or  to 
haul  up  a  tackle  which  hangs  loose  by  its  falL 

ro~und  (2),  "rownd,  v.i.  &  t.  [The  same  as 
ROUN,  the  d  being  excrescent,  as  in  sou.-J, 
expound,  &c.J 

*  A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  whisper. 

"  They're  here  with  me  already ;  whlsp'rlng,  rnundtna; 
Bicilla  is  a  so-forth."    Slialcetp.  :  Winter*  Tale,  1. X 

2.  To  tell  tales ;  to  inform.    (Slang.) 
B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  whisper  to  ;  to  address  in  a  whisper. 

"Talking  with  another  .  .  .  and  rounding  him  In 
the  eare."-/>.  Uolltind:  Plini,.  bk.vii.ch.Uii. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  whisper. 
H  1.  To  round  on : 

(1)  To  inform  against. 

(2)  To  abuse,  to  rate. 

(3)  To  swear  to. 

2.  To  round  up :  To  rebuke. 

ro'und'-a-bo'ut,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 

about.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Indirect,  loose  ;  not  direct. 

"  That  support  may  be  civen  in  a  hesitating,  round- 
•tout  way."— Standard.  Nov.  6,  1»5. 

.  *  2.  Ample,  extensive. 

"F.ir  want  of  having  large,  sound,  roundabout 
Mnse."— Locke :  On  the  Understanding. 

*  3.  Encircling,  encompassing. 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  A  large  horizontal  wheel  or  frame  fur- 
nished with  small  wooden  horses  or  carriages, 
on  or  in  which  children  ride  ;  a  merry-go- 
round. 

2.  An  arm-chair,  with  a  rounded  back. 

3.  A  kind  of  s urt out. 

4.  A  close-fitting  body-jacket;  a  jacket  worn 
by  boys,  sailors,  &c. 

*5.  A  circular  dance. 

*  6.  A  scene  of  incessant  change,  revolution, 
or  bustle. 

roHnd'-arm,  a.    [Eng.  round,  a.,  and  arm.] 

Cricket :  A  term  applied  to  a  style  of  bowl- 
Ing,  first  introduced  alxmt  1825,  in  which  the 
arm  is  swung  round,  more  or  less  horizontally : 
as,  roumlarm  bowling,  a  roundarm  bowler. 

•«5un'-del,  *  roun'-dell,  *  r6un'-dle,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  rondel  (Kr.  rondelle,  rondeau),  from  rond 
=  round.  So  called  from  the  tirst  tune 
coming  round  again.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :   Anything  round  in  form 
or  figure  ;  a  circle. 

"  The  Spaniardes,  vnitlng  themselves,  gathered  their 
whole  fleets  close  together  iuto  a  roundeU.'—flackluyt : 
Yoy'tget.  i.  i»8. 

IL  Technically: 

*1.  Ancient  armour : 

(1)   The  small  circular  shield   carried   by 


soldiers  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  was  composed  of  osiers,  wood, 
sinews,  or  ropes,  covered  with  leather  or 
plates'  of  metal,  or  stuck*  full  of  nails  in  con- 
centric or  other  figures ;  sometimes  made 
wholly  of  metal, 
and  either  con- 
cave pi  convex, 
and  with  or  with- 
out an  uuilio  or 
boss.  It  was  held 
in  the  hand  to 
ward  off  a  Wow, 
and  was  some- 
times only  a  foot 
in  diameter. 

(2)  The  guard  of 
8  lance, 

(3)  A  round  guard  BOUNDEL. 
for  the  armpit. 

2.  Fort. :  A  bastion  of  a  circular  form. 

3.  Her. :  A  sub-ordinary  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.      It  is  improper  to  say  a  roundel  or, 
gules,  &c.,  describing  it  by  its  tincture ;  unless, 
first,  in  case  of  counter-changes,  which  follow 
the  tinctures  of  the  shield ;  secondly,  when  the 
rounilol  is  of  fur,  or  of  equal  tinctures  as  a 
roundel  ermine,    a  roundel  cheeky  or   and 
azure.     Otherwise  roundels  have  distinguish- 
ing   names,    according    to    their    tinctures, 
Wlien  blazoned  or,  they  are  called  bezants  ; 
when    argent,    plates ;    when   vert,    pomeis ; 
when  azure,   hurts ;  when  sable,  agresses  or 
pellets ;  when  gules,  torteaux  ;  when  tenue  or 
tawny,  oranges ;    when  sanguine  or  murry, 
guzes. 

4.  Poetry :  A  roundelay  (q.v.). 

"  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song." 

.-iluikeip. :  JJidtummer  Xiflit'l  Dnam,  II.  & 

5.  Ordn.  :  A  disc  of  iron  having  a  central 
aperture,  through  which  an  assembling-bolt 
passes.    It  serves  to  separate  the  stock  and 
cheeks. 

round' -  e  -  lay,  «.     fO.  Fr.  roiulelet,  dimin. 
from  rondel;  rond  =  round.]    [ROUNDEL.] 

1.  A   sort  of  ancient   poem,  consisting  of 
thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight  are  in  one  kind 
of  rime,  and  nve  in  another.     It  is  divided 
into  couplets,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
or  third  of  which  the  beginning  of  the  poem 
is  repeated,  and  that,  if  possible,  in  an  equivo- 
cal or  punning  sense.     [RONDEAU.] 

2.  A  song  or  tune  in  which  the  first  strain 
is  repeated. 

3.  The  tune  to  which  a  roundelay  was  snng. 

4.  A  dance  iu  which  all  joined  hands  in  a 
circle. 

roHnd'-er  (1),  ».    [Eng.  round,  a. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  rounds. 
*  2.  A  round. 

"Was   off  amid  •   rounder  of  'Tl.auk'e.   ma'am, 
thank  e.  '—Ulackmore :  C/irMowell.  ch.  xxxiii. 

3.  (PI.):  A  game  played  by  two  parties  or 
sides  on  a  piece  of  ground  marked  off  into  a 
square  or  circle,  with  stations  for  a  batter  and 
bowler,  and  three  goals  or  slopping  places 
at  equal  distances   from  each  other  and  the 
batter's  station.    The  object  of  the  letter  is  to 
strike  the  ball  as  far  as  possible  away  with 
short  bat  held  in  one  hand,  so  as  to  be  aUe  to 
make  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ground,  passing 
through  each  goal,  or  as  far  as  any  one  of  the 
goals,  before  the  ball  is  returned  by  one  of  the 
fielders.     A  complete  circuit  of  the  ground 
made  at  once  counts  a  run.    The  batter  is  out 
if  the  ball,  after  being  hit  by  him,  is  caught 
by  one  of  the  fielders,  or  if  he  is  st  ruck  by  the 
ball  thrown  by  a  fielder  while  running  between 
any  of  the  goals. 

4.  A  rock-boring  tool  having  a  cylindrical 
form  and  indented  face. 

5.  A  plane  used  by  wheelwrights  for  round- 
Ing  off  tenons. 

6.  One  who  goes  much  about ;  a.  man  of  the 
world.    Also,  a  dissipated  person  who  frequents 
many  low  resorts.     ( Cottoq.) 

*  round'-er  (2),  ».     [Eng.  round  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  whispers. 

round'-hand,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 
hand.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  style   of  penmanship   in  which  the 
letters  are  formed  round  and  full. 

2.  A  s*  le  of  bowling  in  cricket  in  which 
the  arm  is  swung  round  more  or  less  horuon- 
tally ;    as     distinguished     from     umlei hand. 


B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  the  style  of  bowling 
described  in  A.  2. 

round  -head,  a.  i  a.     [Eug.  round,  a.,  and 
head.] 

A.  As  substantive :  ' 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  term  applied  by  the  Cavaliers, 
or  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  during  the  Civil 
War  of  1642,  to  the  Puritans  or  adherents  of 
the  Parliamentary  party,  from  their  wearing 
their  hair  cut  short,  while  the  Cavaliers 
allowed  their  hair  to  fall  on  to  their  shoulders. 
"  The  Roundhead*  he  regarded  both  with  political 
and  with  personal  aversion. "—Macauta*  :  Hi>t.  £nj., 
ch,  ii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  Civil  War. 

"  Animated  by  the  Xoundheaif  ipirit."— MacauU*: 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

round'  head  ed,  a.     [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 
headed.] 

1.  Having  a  round  head  or  top  :  as,  around- 
'headed  arch. 

*  2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Round- 
heads or  Parliamentarians. 

"  The  round/leaded  rebel*  of  Westminster  Half 

An/It  .-  Itokeby.  T.  Ml 

*  3.  Obstinate,  strong,  perverse. 

"  Harry  who  thou  wool.  to  make  a  shrew  to  shroud 
thee  (rum  the  storms  roundlieuiled  opinion,  that 
mays  all  the  world,  may  let  fall  on  thee.  —  Kcnateg :  A 
JftfccA  at  Midnight,  in.  i. 

round  -house,  s.    [Eng.  round,  a.,  and  house.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  watch-house,  a  station- 
house,  a  lock-up. 

"  I  wu  three  time*  in  the  roundAoiwc.  "—foote :  A* 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  small  deck  above  the  level  of  the 
quarter-deck  or  spar-deck,  as  the  case  may  be, 
at  the  after  end  of  the  vessel ;  a  poop.    Some- 
times termed  the  coach. 

(2)  An  erection  abaft  the  mainmast  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  a 
»esseL 

2.  Rail.  :  A  circular  house  with  stalls  tor 
locomotives  arouud  a  turn-table. 

round'-Irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ROUND  (1),  «.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  At   adj. :   Round,   roundish  ;   nearly 
round. 

"  A  flexile  sallow,  entreuch'd, 
Hounding,  capacious  of  the  juicy  hord." 

f/iMpt:  Ctder.U. 
C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  round. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  The  process  of  Riving  a  con- 
vex shape  to  the  lack  of  a  book,  hollowing  the 
fore  edge  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Naut. :  A  service  (q.v.). 

rounding  adze,  t.  A  kind  of  adze  with 
a  curved  blade. 

rounding  gauge,  s. 

Hat-making :  A  tool  for  cutting  hat-brims. 

rounding-jack,  s.  A  stand  on  which  a 
hat  is  fixed  to  have  its  brim  trimmed  to  shape 
and  size. 

rounding-machinc,  «. 
Cooper. :  A  machine  for  giving  a  circular 
form  to  the  heads  of  casks. 

rounding  plane,  s. 

Carp.:  A  tool  which  is  3  connecting-link 
between  the  tools  of  the  carpenter  and  those 
of  the  turner.  It  has  a  plane-bit  which  is 
presented  tatigentially  to  the  circumference 
of  the  circular- hole,  so  that  the  wood  enters 
in  a  rough  octagonal  form  and  leaves  it 
rounded,  being  rotated  as  it  passes  there- 
through. By  this,  or  similar  means,  the 
bandies  of  umbrellas,  hoes,  mkes,  pitchforks, 
and  brooms  are  made  ;  as  well  as  round  ollicc- 
rulers,  chair  and  ladder-rounds,  aud  many 
articles  of  similar  shape. 

rounding  tool. «. 

1.  Forging:  A  top  or  bottom  tool  with  a 
semi-cylindrical  groove  forming  a  swage  for 
rounding  a  rod,  the  stem  of  a  bolt,  &c. 

2.  Satldltry :  A  tool  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
jaws    with    corresponding,    semi-cylindrical 
notches,  which  form,  when  closed,  a  series  of 
circular  openings  of  van-ing  sizes,  through 
which  leather  straps  are  passed  to  be  rounded. 


bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-«ian.  -tian  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  -  zhon.  -clous,  -lions,  -sioua  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del.  del. 
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roundish— rout 


round  Ish,  a.    [Eng.  round,  a.  ;  -ish.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   Somewhat   round,    nearly 
rouivl,  approaching  to  roundness. 

"It  1*  not  every  small  crack  that  can  make  such  a 
receiver,  a*  is  of  a  roundish  figure,  unleu  to  our  ex- 
periment."— fayle. 

2.  Bot.  :  Orbicular,  a  little  inclining  to  be 
oblong,  as  the  leaf  of  Alentha  rotundijulia. 

roundish-deltoid,  a. 

Bot  :  Between  orbicular  and  deltoid. 

•f6"und'»>Isli  ness,  s.  [Eng.  roundish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  roundish. 

nJun'-dle,  *.    [ROUNDEL.] 

•roHnd'-let,  «.  [O.  Fr.  roundekt.]  A  litUe 
circle  ;  a  round'1!. 

14  Hade  them  to  Mem  like  roundlrtt  that  ariM 
By  a  stone  out  into  a  standing  brook." 

Dray  ton  :  Baront  Wart,  Tt 

r6und'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  round,  a.  ;  -fy.] 

1.  In  a  round,  circular,  or  spherical  form. 

2.  Openly,  plainly,  stiaightforwardly  ;  in 
plain  words. 

"Tell  me  to.  roundly  and  abarply."—  C.  Bronte: 
Jam  Kyre,  ch.  xzvti. 

•3.  Without  much  ceremony. 

"  liap  what  hap  may,  I'll  round!*  go  about  her.* 
Shaketp.  :  Taming  <tf  tne  Shrev,  iv.  t. 

4.  Briskly,  quickly. 

5.  Completely,  to  the  purpose,  vigorously, 
fn  earnest. 

"  By  the  man,  I  wa»  called  any  thing  ;  and  I  would 
have  doue  any  thing,  indeed,  and  rvutiuly  too."— 
Shaketp.  :  t  Henry  IV..  iii.  2. 

roHnd'-ness,  *  rounde  nesse,  «.     [Eng. 

round,  a;  -ness.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  round,  cir- 
cular. spherical,  globular,  or  cylindrical  ; 
circularity,  sphericity,  rotundity. 

"  Mould  it  to  the  roundneu  of  the  mound." 

Jtaton:  Englith  Garden,  U. 

S.  Smoothness,  fulness. 

"The  whole  peiiud  and  compass  of  thii  speech  was 
delightsome  for  tlie  roundneu,  aud  grave  for  tne 
atmngeuess."—  Speiuer. 

3.  Plainness,    openness,    boldness,    frank- 
ness :  as,  the  rouminess  of  an  assertion. 

r6"und  -ridge,  v.t.  [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 
tidge.] 

Agric.:  To  form  into  round  ridges  by 
ploughing. 

found  -rSb-In,  ».  [Fr.  rond  =  round,  and 
rtilian  —  *  ribbon.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  petition,  remonstrance,  or 
protest  signed  in  such  a  way  that  no  name 
Lea  Is  the  list,  the  signatures  being  placed  in 
a  ring  or  circle.  It  was  first  adopted  by 
French  officers  in  signing  petitions  or  state- 
iiients  of  grievances  to  their  superiors. 

"  1  he  member*  of  the  Royal  Commission  sent  to  Sir 
George  Grey  a  sort  of  round-robin."—  Lki.il  y  Telegraph, 
Feu.  -U.  1886. 

*2.  Old  Cost.:    A  narrow  ruff  about  the 
doulilet-collar. 
3.  A  small  pancake.    (Prov.) 
*  4.  A   blasphemous   name  given  to  the 
sacramental  wafer. 

"  Certain  fond  Ulkers  .  .  .  Invent  and  apily  to  this 
most  holy  sacrament  names  of  despite  and  reproach, 
a>  to  cull  it  Jack-iu-tlie-Box  aud  Bound-robin."— 
Cowtrdale  .  Workt,  i.  4-J5. 

*round'-ure,  ».  [Fr.  rondeur,  from  rond  = 
round  (q.V.).J  Circumference,  circle,  enclo- 
sure, round. 

"  Tis  not  the  rrfinijure  of  your  old-faced  walla 
Can  hide  you  frum  our  messenger!  of  war." 

£haketp.  :  King  John.  U.  L 

•  r6Tlnd'-&  a.    [Eng.  round,  a.  ;  -y.]    Round. 

"  Her  round?  sweetly  swelling  llp».* 

Sidney  :  Arcadia,  287. 

roup  (1),  *.    [Roup,  ».] 

1.  A  cry,  a  shout. 

2.  A  sale  of  goods  by  auction  ;  an  auction. 

"Sometimes  the  mup  became  so  noisy  that  men 
and  wuincii  had  to  be  forcibly  ejected."—  St.  Jamei'i 
Gatette,  Sept  S.  188*. 

3.  Hoarseness. 

1[  Articles  of  roup:  The  conditions  under 
which  property  is  put  up  for  sale  by  auction. 


roup  (2),  *.  [Scotch  roup,  roop  —  hoarseness.] 
A  disease  of  poultry,  consisting  of  a  boil  or 
tumour  on  the  rump. 

roup  v.i.  *  t.    [A.S.  Kr6pan;  IceL 
cry.,    [Roop.] 
A.  Intrans.  :  To  cry,  to  shout 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  expose  to  sale  by  auction  ;  to  sell  by 
auction.    (Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  To  sell  the  goods  off  by  auction. 

roup'-et.ro'up'-i't.a.  [Rocp(l),*.]  Hoarse. 

"  Her  voice  waa  ro,tpit  and  hoarse."— ScoZI  /  Start 
Of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xL 

rou'-rou, ».     [Mexican.) 

Cabinet-making :  A  furniture  wood  from 
some  unidentified  tree. 

roils -ant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  a  bird  in  the  attitude  of 
rising,  as  if  preparing  to  take  flight.  When 
applied  to  a  swan  it  is  understood  that  the 
wings  are  endorsed. 

rouse  (1),  *  rouze,  *  ruse,  *  r owse,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Sw.  rusa  =  to  rush  ;  Dan.  ruse;  A.S.  hredsan.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  rush  out  of  a  covert.    (Applied  to 
beasts  of  chase.) 

"  This  hart  routed  and  stale  away.* 

Chaucer .'  Itreame,  S80. 

*  2.  To  exert  one's  self ;  to  start  forward. 

"  jEueaa  routing  as  the  foe  came  on." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  u.  334. 

*  3.  To  be  excited  or  aroused  to  thought  or 
action. 

*  4.  To  stand  erect ;  to  stand  on  end. 

"  My  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  route." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  T.  & 

*  5.  To  rise  ;  to  get  up. 

"  Night's  black  ageuU  to  their  prey  do  rome." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  X. 

6.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose ;  to  wake 
up. 

"  IThey]  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haste. 
Troy  rout'd  as  soon."    Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  viii.  70. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  stir  one's  self  to  exertion  or 
action  ;  to  bestir  one's  self. 

"  Rouse  thee,  man.* 

Shaketp. :  Koineo  t  Juliet,  ill  S. 

C.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  startle  or  drive  from  a  covert  or  lair. 

"  If  they  wolde  vae  but  a  few*  nombre  of  houndea, 
onely  to  harborowe  or  rouat  UM  game."  —  £lyot: 
eovernovr,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 


*  2.  To  raise,  to  erect. 

"  Being  mounted  and  both  routed  In  their  seats." 
Shaketp. :  t  Henry  IV.,  iv.  L 

3.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action  from  a 
state  of  idleness,  languor,  or  inattention. 

"  Routing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care.* 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vt  1» 

*4.  To  put  into  commotion  ;  to  agitate,  to 
shake. 

"  To  route  her  ordered  locks." 

Ovid  Englilhed  (1701),  p.  40. 

6.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose. 

"  Shall  we  route  the  night-owl  in  a  catch?" 

Shaketp. :  Twlfth  XigM,  ii  1 

r«5use  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Kaut. :  To  pull  together,  upon  a  cable,  &c., 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  power. 

rouse-about  block,  *. 

Kaut. :  A  snatch-block  of  large  size. 

r6"use  (1),  *.    [ROUSE  (1),  v.]    A  signal  or  call 
to  awake  ;  the  reveille. 

"  At  five  on  Sunday  morning  the  route  was  sounded, 
breakfast  at  seven,  aud  church  parade  at  eight." — City 
Preu,  Sept.  30,  1884. 

*  rouse  (2),  *  r<Jwse,  *.  [Sw.  rut  =  a  drunken 
fit,  drunkenness,  rusa  =  to  fuddle  ;  Dan.  runs 
=  intoxication  ;    Dut.    roes  =  drunkenness  ; 
Ger.  rausch;  prob.  connected  with  Icel.  hrosa 
=  to  praise;  and  so  with  rouse  (3),  s.,  and 
roos«  (q.v.).] 

L  A  drinking  bout ;  a  carouse,  a  carousal. 

"  And  we  will  have  a  route  in  each  of  them,  anon, 
for  bold  Britous."— SmJonton:  Silent  Woman,  iii.  L 

2.  A  full  glass  of  liquor ;  a  bumper  in 
honour  of  a  toast.  (Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3.) 

rouse  (3),  s.    [HOUSE,  *.] 

*  rouse,  *  rouze,  adv.  [ROUSE  (1),  v.]  Straight. 

"  Yon  should  have  come  out  in  choler  route  upon  the 
stage."— Duke  of  Buckingham  :  The  Keheartal,  p.  86. 

r6us/-er,  *.    [Eng.  rouse  (l),  v. ;  -tr.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  One  who  or  that  which  rouses. 

"  In  rushed  the  router*  of  the  deer." 

Scott     Ulenfinlat. 

2.  Anything  very  great  or  startling.  (Slang.) 

3.  Brew. :  A  stirrer  in  the  hop-copper  of  a 
brewery. 


rous  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RousE  (1),  ».] 

A.  ^s  pr.  par.  £  a.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Having  power  to  rouse,  awaken,  or  ex- 
cite ;  exciting.    (Hieing.) 
2.  Very  great  ;  startling,  exciting.    (Slang.) 
"In    possession    of    a    routing    taAe."—Sttrnti 
Trittram  Shandy,  vL  109. 

rous'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rousing;  -ly.]  In 
a  rousing  manner  ;  so  as  to  rouse  ;  excitingly, 
violently. 

rous  sctte',  *.  [Fr.  ,  dimin.  from  roux  =  red.] 
Zool.  :  Pteropns  wlgaris,  from  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon  ;  probably  occurring  in  Mada- 
gascar and  Africa.  A  frugivorous  bat,  about 
nine  inches  long,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  three 
feet  ;  general  colour  rusty  red,  whence  it> 
popular  name. 

roust,  v.t.  or  i    [Rcsr,  v.) 

roust,  roost,  rost,  «.  [Icel.  rest  =  a  cor- 
rent.]  A  torrent  occasioned  by  a  tide  ;  the 
turbulent  part  of  a  channel  or  firth  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  rapid  tides.  (Scotch.) 

rousf  -a-bout,  s.  [Prob  for  roost,  and  about  ; 
cf.  rooster.]  A  labourer  on  board  a  steamer; 
a  lazy,  idle  vagabond  ;  a  loafer. 

"  Ridicule  of  scoffing  and  incredulous  canal-boat 
captains  and  routtaboutt."—  Scribner't  ifaaatint, 
March,  1880,  p.  (60. 

ro"ustf-&  o.    [ROUST,  ».]    Rusty.    (Scotch.) 

rout  (1),  *  route,  •  rowt,  «.    [o.  Fr.  rout*  = 

a  rout,  a  defeat  ...  a  troop  or  multitude  of 
men  or  beasts  ...  a  way,  a  street,  a  course  ; 
prop,  something  broken,  from  Lat.  rupto,  fern. 
of  ruptus,  pa.  par.  of  rumpo  =  to  break  ;  ItaL 
rotta  ;  Sp.  rota  =  a  rout,  a  defeat  ;  Dut.  rot  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  rote,  rotte;  Ger.  rotte;  Dan.  rode. 
The  word  is  thus  the  same  as  route  (q.v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  utter  defeat  of  an  army  or  body  of 
troops  ;  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  troops 
thus  defeated  aud  put  to  flight. 
"  To  these,  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  thow.* 
J-opt  :  Earner  ;  Iliad  liii.  IML   , 

*i  An  uproar,  a  brawl,  a  tumult. 
"  Give  me  to  know 
How  this  fool  rout  began." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  il  8. 

*  3.  A  company  of  persons  ;  a  concourse,  and 
generally  a  rabble  or  multitude  ;  a  tumultuous, 
disorderly,  or  clamorous  crowd. 

"  To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  it  If. 

4.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening 
party. 

"  She  is  the  foundress  of  those  assemblies  called 
routi."—br.  Wharton:  lianelayh  Haute. 

6.  Noise,  tumult,  uproar. 

"  WhOe  the  winds  without  kept  whistling  rout' 
Blackie  :  Layt  of  Highland*,  p.  80. 

IL  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  un- 
lawful act  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  break- 
ing down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common  or 
of  way  ;  and  make  soiue  advances  towards  it."  —  BlacM. 
(tone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

II  *  (1)  The  rout  :  The  rabble,  the  common 
multitude. 

"  After  me  the  rout  Is  coming." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  shrew,  lit  *L 

(2)  To  put  to  the  rout  :  To  rout. 

rout  cake,  t,  A  rich,  sweet  cake  for 
evening  parties. 

rout-seat,  ».  A  light  form  or  seat  for 
evening  parties. 


(2),  *.    [Icel.  rota.]    The  Brent  Goose* 
Anser  bernicla. 

roUt  (3),  '  rowt,  *.    [Rour  (2),  v.} 

1.  The  act  of  bellowing. 

2.  A  roar  ;  a  loud  noise. 

rtfut  (1).  v.t.  &  i.    [Rour  (IX  t.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  break  the  ranks  of,  and  throw  Into 
disorder  ;  to  defeat  utterly  and  put  to  flight. 

"  Turn  back  the  routed  and  forbid  the  flight* 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vt  100. 

2.  To  drive  or  chase  away  ;  to  expel. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  assemble  in  a  noisy  or 
riotous  crowd. 

"  The  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  .  .  .  slew 
him."—  Bacon:  henry  I'll.,  p.  M. 

rout  (2),  rowte,  v.i.    [Icel.  rauta.]    To  roar  ; 
to  bellow,  as  cattle.    (Scotch.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  well,  work,  wad,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  lew. 


rout— row 
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rc*ut  (3),  rowt-yn,  v.i.    [A.S.  -hrutan ;  Icel. 
hrjota,  rjota.]    To  suore. 

"  Eit«  he  routfth,  for  hl«  hede  mislay." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  S.84J. 

rotlt  (4),  v.t.  &  t.    [A  variant  of  root  (2),  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ord.  Lan<7. :  To  turn  up  with  the  snout, 
as  swine  ;  to  root. 

"  Snouted  wild-boars,  routing  tender  corn." 

Keatt:  Endymion. 

II.  Tech. :  To  deepen ;  to  scoop  out ;  to  cut 
or  dig  out,  us  mouldings,  the  spaces  between 
and  around  block-letters,  bookbinders' stamps 
Ac.  (ROUTER.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  root  in  the  ground. 

"  From  trampling  cattle,  and  the  routing  swine." 
Edwardt :  Sonnet  44. 

IF  1.  To  rout  out : 

(1)  To  search  thoroughly,  and  generally  to 
find. 

(2)  To  cause  to  turn  out ;  to  drive  out. 

"  He  WAS  routed  out  again,  but  got  to  ground  ill  a 
nbblt  hole."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

2.  To  rout  up:  To  hunt  up. 
"  They  had  been  routing  up  a  queer-looking  crea- 
ture."— field,  Feb.  87,  1886. 

route,  *rute,  s.    [Fr.  route.    The  same  word 
as  rout  (I),  s.  (q.v.).] 
*  L  A  crowd. 

"  Of  wommen  many  a  route 
Say  that  T  have  the  moate  steadfast  wife." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  9.4J4. 

2.  The  course,  way,  or  road  travelled,  or  to 
be  travelled  ;  a  inarch,  a  course. 

If  A  route  is  chosen  only  by  those  who 
go  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the  road  may 
be  chosen  for  the  shortest  distance  :  the  route 
and  road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten  track ; 
the  course  is  often  chosen  in  the  unbeaten 
track  ;  an  army  or  a  company  go  a  certain 
route;  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a 
certain  course  over  fields. 

H  To  get  the  route : 

Mil. :  To  receive  orders  to  march  or  quit 
one  station  for  another. 

r6"ut'-er,  s.    [Eng.  rout  (4),  v. ;  -«r.] 

Joinery:  A  sash-plane  made  like  a  spoke- 
shave,  to  work  on  circular  sashes. 

router-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  with  a  stem 
and  adjustable  fence,  and  provided  with  a 
tooth  like  a  narrow  chisel,  adapted  to  cut  a 
groove  in  wood  or  brass,  for  the  purpose  of 
inlaying. 

router-plane,  s.  A  plane  having  a  broad 
surface,  carrying  in  its  centre  one  of  the  cut- 
ters belonging  to  the  plough.  It  is  used  for 
levelling  the  bottoms  of  cavities.  The  stock 
must  be  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the 
recess,  and  the  projection  of  the  iron  deter- 
mines the  depth.  The  sides  of  the  cavity  are 
prepared  beforehand  by  the  chisel  and  mallet, 
the  saw,  or  the  cutting-gauge. 

router-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  cutting- 
point  on  each  side  of  the  blade,  adapted  to  cut 
into  the  wood,  and  a  less  prominent  router- 
tooth  to  remove  the  chip  between  the  marks 
or  kerfs  made  by  the  cutters. 

routtt,  rcJwth,  o.  &  s.    [Wei.  rhwth  =large, 
capacious.] 

A.  As  a/ij.  :  Plentiful,  abundant.     (Scotch.) 

B.  -4s  subst. :  Plenty,  abundance. 

"  I  trow  there  was  routh  a'  company. "—Scott  i  Anti- 
quary, eh.  xl. 

•routhe-les,  a.    [RUTHLESS.] 

routh'-le,  a.    [ROUTE.]    Plentiful,  abundant. 

•  rdu'-ti-er  (final  r  silent),  ».    [Fr.  route  =  a 
road.]    One  of  a  class  of  military  advnturers 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  hired  themselves 
to  the  highest  bidder.     So  called  from  being 
always  on  the  route  or  road. 

•  rdu-tin'-a-r&  o.     [Eng.    routine)',   -ary.] 

Pertaining  to  or  involving  routine. 

rou  tine ,  s.     [Fr.  =  a  small  path,  dimin.  of 
route  =  a  route  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  round  of  business,  pleasure,  or  amuse- 
ments, daily  or  customarily  followed  ;  a  course 
of  business  or  official  duties  regularly  pursued. 

2.  Any  regular  habit  or  practice  adhered  to 
from  mere  force  of  habit. 


ro*ut  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Rour  (4),  v.] 


routing-tool,  ». 

Metall.  :  A  revolving  tool  used  for  scooping 
out  metal.  Used  in  digging  out  the  spaces 
between  and  around  block-letters  and  book- 
binders' stamps,  also  in  deepening  the  "  white" 
spaces  in  sU.-eotype  and  zincographic  plates, 
and  broad  spaces  in  the  lettering  of  doorplates. 

*  rout'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  rout  (IX  s.  ;  -ish.]    Dis- 
orderly, riotous. 

"A  routuh  assembly  of  sorry   citizens.  •—  Hurt*  : 
Examen,  p.  93. 

*  rout'-ous,  a.     [Eng.  rout  (1),  8,  ;  -ous.]    In 
manner  of  a  rout. 

*  rouf  -OU8-1  jr,  adv.    [Eng.  routous  ;  -ly.]    In 

a  routous  manner  ;  with  that  violation  of  law 
called  a  Rout. 

rotlX  (*  silent),  «.  [Fr.  roux  beurre  =  reddish- 
brown  butter.]  A  material  composed  of 
melted  butter  and  flour,  used  to  thicken  soups 
and  gravies. 

rove  (1),   v.  »•  &  *•    [Allied  to  reave  and  rob  ; 
cf.  Dut,  rooven,  =  to  rob  ;    Dan.   rove  ;    Sw. 
rofva  =  to  rob  ;  Icel.  raja,  rdpa  =  to  wander.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  roam  ;   to  go, 
move,   or  pass  without  certain  direction  or 
object. 

"Still  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild." 

Byron  :  To  Edward  Koel  Long,  Erq. 

2.  To  have  rambling  thoughts  ;  to  wander 
mentally,  to  rave,  to  be  light-headed  ;  hence 
to   be  in  high  spirits,  to  be   full  of  frolic. 
(Scotch.) 


*  3.  To  shoot,  an  arrow  with  an  elevation,  not 
point-blank  ;   to    shoot  an  arrow  at  rovers. 

[ROVER,  t  (2).] 

"  With  dally  shew  of  courteous,  kind  behaviour, 
Even  at  the  marke  white  of  his  hart  she  roved." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  3S. 

*  4.  Hence,  to  aim,  to  direct  a  look,  &c. 

"  She  roved  at  me  with  glauncing  eye." 

Spenter:  Shepheardi  Calender;  Aug. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roam,  wander,    or   ramble   over  or 
through. 

"  Roving  the  field.  I  chanced 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold." 


*  2.  To  shoot  at  rovers. 

3.  To  plough  into  ridges  by  turning  one 
fuiTOW  upon  another.  (Amer.) 

rove  (2),  v.t.     [Allied  to  reeve  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  draw  through  an  eye  or  aperture  ;  to 
bring,  as  wool  or  cotton,  into  that  form  which 
it  receives  before  being  spun  into  thread  ;  to 
card  into  flakes,  as  wool,  «c.  ;  to  slub. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  thread  ;  to  ravel  :  as, 
To  rove  a  stocking. 

rove-beetle,  *. 

1.  (Sing.)  :  Any  of  the  larger  Staphylinidse, 
as  Oc-jpus  oleits. 

2.  (PI.)  :  The  Brachelytra  in  general, 

rove  (1),  s.    [ROVE  (2),  v.] 

L  Boat  -  building  :  A  small  copper  ring  or 
washer,  upon  which  the  end  of  a  nail  is 
clinched  on  the  inside  of  a  boat. 

2.  Spinning:  A  sliver  of  wool  or  cotton, 
slightly  compacted  by  twisting.  [RoviNO,  2.) 

*rove  (2),  s.     [RovK  (IX  *.]     A  roving  or 
rambling  about. 

"  In  thy  nocturnal  rove,  one  moment  halt." 

i'ouny  :  .\iyht  Thouyhli,  Ix.  675. 

rov'-er,   *  rovare,    s.     (Dut.    roover,  from 
roove>i  =  to  rob.]    [Rovn(lXt\] 

*  1.  A  robber,  a  pirate,  a  freebooter. 

"  The  best  men  of  ye  cytle  by  thyse  ryotous  persones 
were  sjxiyled  and  robbid  ;  and  by  the  roueri  also  of  ye 
see."—  Fubyan:  Chronicle,  p.  8S9. 

2.  One  who  roves,  rambles,  or  roams  about  ; 
a  wanderer. 

3.  A  fickle  or  inconstant  person. 

*4.  A  kind  of  strong,  heavy  arrow,  shot  at 
an  elevation,  generally  of  45°. 

"  Here  be  of  all  sorts,  flight*,  rovrrt,  and  butt- 
shafts.'—  Ben  J  onion  :  C.i/ntHui'l  Kevelt,  T.  S. 

*  5.  An  archer.    (Ben  Jonton.) 

*  6.  A  mark  on  a  target. 

7.  In  croquet  a  ball  which  has  passed 
through  all  the  hoops,  and  hit  the  stick  oppo- 
site to  the  starting-post.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  player  whose  ball  is  in  this 
position. 


*  T  (1)  To  run  at  rovers :  To  run  wild,  or 
without  restraint. 

•(2)  To  shoot  at  rovers : 

Archery :  To  shoot  at  a  target  or  mark  with 
an  elevation,  not  at  point-blank ;  to  shoot  an 
arrow  at  a  distant  object,  not  at  the  butt  which 
was  nearer  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  shoot  at  random, 
or  without  any  particular  aim. 

"  Tou  pretend  to  shoote  at  the  butte,  yon  ihoot  quit* 
at  the  rovert,  and  cleane  from  the  marke."— Cranmtr: 
Antmer  to  Gardiner,  p.  63. 

•  r6V-er-jf,  s.    [Eng.  rove  (1) ;  -try.]    Piracy, 
freebooting. 

"  Their  manifold  robberies  and  rovtritt."— P.  Sol- 
land :  Camden,  ii.  206. 

rov'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.  or  o.    [RovE  (1),  ».] 

roving-Shot,  s.  A  stray  or  random  shot. 
rov'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  :.  [RovE  (2X  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verbX 

C.  As  substantive : 

Cotton-manufacture : 

1.  The  same  as  ROVE  (2),  *. 

2.  A  process  intervening  between  carding 
and  spinning,  in  which  a  number  of  slivers 
from  the  carding-machine,  contained  in  separ- 
ate cans,  are  associated  by  being  conducted 
between  pairs  of  rollers,  and  then  between 
other  successive  pairs,  by  which  the  com- 
bined  sliver  is  reduced  and  elongated  ;  the 
sliver,  as  it  issues  from  the  last  pair  of  rollers, 
being  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  rove  by 
being  slightly  twisted  by  mechanical  means. 

roving-frame,  roving-machine,  & 

A  machine  in  which  the  process  of  roving  i* 
effected.    [ROVING,  C.  2.] 

roving-head,  s.  A  roving-frame  used  in 
the  worsted  manufacture. 

roving-machine,  s.    [ROVING-FRAME.] 

roving-plate,  s.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
plate  which  is  held  to  the  top  of  a  grindstone 
with  its  edge  inclined  at  a  small  angle,  for  the 
purpose  of  smoothing  its  surface. 

roving-reel,  s.  A  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing the  length  of  a  roving,  sliver,  or  hank  of 
yarn. 

*rov'-ing-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  roving  (I):   -fy.] 
In  a  roving,  wandering,  or  rambling  manner. 

"  God  has  actually  been  pleased  to  discover  by  super- 
natural revelation  (what,  by  reason,  without  it,  h«  can 


*  rov'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  roving  (1) ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  roving. 

row  (IX  *raw,  *rewe,  *rowe,  ».    [A.a, 

raw,  rdwe.] 

1.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  set  in  or 
arranged  in  a  continued  line ;  a  line,  a  rauk,  a 
file.     (Spenser:  Ruines  of  Rome,  xxx.) 

2.  Specif. :  A  number  of  houses  standing 
together  in  a  line. 

»  3.  A  line  of  writing.    (Chaucer.) 

^F  In  rows : 

Bot. :  In  lines  or  series,  which  are  not 
necessarily  opposite.  The  number  of  these 
rows  is  often  indicated  as  bifarious  =  in  two 
rows,  trifarious  =  in  three  rows,  &c. 

row-culture,  s. 

Agric.  :  That  method  of  culture  in  which 
the  crops,  as  wheat,  are  sown  in  drills. 

row  (2),  s.  [Row  (2),  v.]  An  excursion  or  trip 
taken  in  a  row-boat. 

row  (3X  »•    [ROLL,  «.] 
L  A  roll,  a  list 
2.  A  roll  of  bread. 

ro"w  (4),  ».  [Put  for  rouse  =  drunkenn^a,  up* 
roar ;  for  the  loss  of  the  »  cf.  pea,  citerry, 
sherry,  &e.)  A  riotous  noise ;  a  noisy  dis- 
turbance ;  a  quarrel,  a  tumult,  a  commotion. 

trow  (I),  v.t.  [Row  (IX*.  To  set,  dispose,  or 
arrange  in  a  row  or  line  ;  to  set  or  stud  with 
a  number  of  things  ranged  in  a  line. 

row  (2),  v.t.  &  t  (A.S.  rdwan  =  to  row,  to 
sail,  cogn.  with  Lut  roeijen ;  Icel.  roo ;  Sw. 
ro ;  Dan.  roe ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ruejen.}  [RUDDER.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impel,  as  a  boat,  along  the  surface  of 
water  by  means  of  oars. 


bo^;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  5^ In,  bench;  go,  gem;  thtn,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-«ian,  -tian  -  shau.   -tion,  -sion  =  •nun;  -lion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis,    -We,  -die.  &c.  =  feel,  del. 
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2.  To  transport  by  rowing  in  a  boat 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  labour  with  an  oar  or  oars. 

"The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row." 
Drydtn  :  Ovid;  Metamorphottt 

X.  To  be  moved  by  means  of  oars. 


^  (1)  Bow  dry  :  An  order  given  to  the  oars- 
men  to  row  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  splash 
the  water. 

(2)  Rowed  of  aft  :  An  order  to  cease  pulling 
and  lay  in  the  oars. 

row-boat,  «.    A  boat  propelled  by  rowing. 

"  Then  each  took  bow  aud  bolts  in  band, 
Their  row-boat  launch'd  and  leapt  to  land.* 

Scott:  Lord  qftln  Ida,  iii.  Ilk 

row-lock,  «.    [ROWLOCK.J 
row-port,  «. 

Naut.  (PI):  Small  ports  near  the  water's  edge 
for  the  sweeps  or  large  oars,  whereby  a  vessel 
is  rowed  during  a  calm. 

row  (3),  v.i.    [ROLL.]    To  roll,  to  revolve. 

"  I  trust  bowls  will  row  right  though  they  are  awe* 
ajee  e'euow."—  Scott  .-  Rob  Bog,  ch.  xxvi. 

ro"w  (4),  v.t.    [Row  (4),  ».]    To  involve  in  a 
row  ;  to  abuse,  to  scold. 

•row,  a.    [RouoH.] 

•  row'-a-ble,  o.     [Eng.  row  (2),  v.  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  rowed  over  or  upon. 

"That  long  barren  fen 
Once  rotmote."     Ben  Joruon  :  Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetrie. 


-an,  ro'  an,  ».    [Sw.  ronn  ;  Dan.  ran  ; 
Cf.  Lat  Ornui.] 
Ord.  Lang.  A  Bot.  :  The  Rowan-tree  (q.v.). 

"  How  clung  the  rowan  to  the  rock." 

acolt:  Marmion,  ii.    (Introd.) 

rowan-tree,  s.   The  Mountain  Ash  (q.v.). 

ro'-wa-nab,s.  [Hind,  rawannah.]  Apormit 
or  passport.  (East  Indies.) 

r6w/-d§-d«Jw,  S.      [ROWDYDOW.] 

ttfw'-dy,  ».  &  o.    [From  Row,  (4),  ».] 

A.  -As  subst.  :  A  noisy,  rough  fellow  ;  a  rough. 

"  A    drunken,    gambling,    cut-throat    rowdy."—  C. 
fingtley  :  Two  Yean  Ago.  ch.  x. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Rough,  riotous,  blackguardly,  ruffianly. 

"  Leaning  with  rowdy  grace  on  the  bar."—  Scribntr't 
Magazine,  March,  1878,  p.  681. 

2.  Coarsely  showy  ;  flashy,  gaudy. 

fdw'-dy-dtfw,  *.  [From  the  noise  of  the  beat 
of  a  drum.]  A  continuous  noise.  (Vulgar.) 

rtfw'-dy-diiw-dy,  a,  [ROWDYDOW.]  Noisy, 
turbulent. 

ro'w'-dy-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rowdy  ;  -ish.]  Charac- 
terized by  rowdyism  ;  rough. 

rtfw'-dy-ism,  *.  [Eng.  rowdy;  -ism.]  The 
conduct  or  behaviour  of  a  rowdy  or  rough  ; 
ruffianism. 

"  That  contingent  of  rowdyitm  which  swells  every 
large  crowd."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

•rtfw'-el,«r6w'-ell,  *.     [Fr.   rouelle,  from 
Low  Lat  rotella,  dimin.  from  rota  =  a  wheel.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  ring,  circle,  or  wheel  ; 
specif.  : 

(1)  The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  formed  with 
•harp  points. 

"  Lord  Marmion  turned,  well  was  his  neeU  I 
And  dashed  the  rowtlt  iu  hU  steed." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vii  11 

(2)  The  flat  ring  in  a  horse's  bit 

"  The  iron  rowtUi  into  frothy  fome  he  bltt." 

Spenter  :  f.  £.  I.  vii.  ST. 

H,  Technically: 

L  Farr.  :  A  roll  of  hair,  silk,  or  leather, 
Corresponding  to  a  seton  in  surgery. 

2.  Agric.  :  The  spiked  wheel  of  the  Nor- 
wegian harrow  and  other  soil  pulverizers. 

rowel-head,  ».  The  axis  on  which  the 
rowel  turns.  (Sfakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  1.) 

rdw7-?!.  v.t.    [  ROWEL,  «.] 
Farr.  :  To  insert  a  rowel  in. 

"Hovel  the  horse  in  the  chest."—  Xortlmtr  :  Hut- 
tendry. 

ro'w'  -el-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [ROWEL,  v.] 
rowellng  needle,  .--. 
Farr.  :  An  instrument  used  in  farriery  to 
insert  a  rowel  through  the  skin  of  a  horse. 


roweling  scissors,  *. 
Farr.  :  An  instrument  used  in   inserting 
rowels  in  the  flesh  of  horses. 

rrfw'-en,  rou-cn,  row  -Ings,  rough  - 
ings,  *.    [Prob.  from  Mid.  Eng.  row  —  rough.] 

1.  A  stubble-field  left  unploughed  till  after 
Michaelmas  or  thereabout,  and  furnishing  a 
certain  amount  of  herbage. 

"  Turn  your  cows,  that  give  milk,  into  your  ratrent 
till  siiuw  comes."—  Hortimtr  :  Bvabundry. 

2.  Aftermath  ;  the  second  crop  of  hay  cut 
off  the  same  ground  in  one  year. 

"  The  rowen  grasse  afterwards  comuieth  up  so  thicke 
aud  high  for  uwture  and  forrage."  —  P.  Holland  : 
PlinU,  bk.  xviiLTch.  xxviii. 

row'-er,  *.    [Eng.  row  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 
rows  ;  one  who  manages  a  boat  with  oars. 

"Of  the  unhappy  roioeri  some  were  criiuiii.ils  who 
had  been  justly  condemned  to  a  life  of  hardship  aud 
danger."—  Macaulay  :  1/itt.  £ng.,  ch.  xvi. 

row-et,  row-ett,  «.    [ROWEN.] 

rdwl,  rowle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Nautical  : 

1.  The  sheave  of  a  whip-tackle. 

2.  A   light   crane,  formerly   used   in   dis- 
charging cargo. 


y,*.    [Seedef.] 
Geog.  :  A  parish  in  Staffordshire,  three  miles 
8.E.  of  Dudley,  containing  the  Rowley  Hills. 

Rowley-rag,  $. 

<  ie»l.  :  Prismatic  and  columnar  basalt  in  the 
Rowley  Hills.  [RAGSTOXE.] 

*  rtfw'-lit,  s.    [Fr.  roulette.]    A  small  wheel. 

row-look  (pron.  rul-lock),  «.  [Eng.  row 
(2),  v.,  and  lock.] 

Naut.  :  A  crotch  or  notch  on  the  gunwale 
of  a  boat,  against  which  the  oar  works  in 
rowing.  Various  devices  are  used  :  (1)  Two 
short  pegs  or  posts  rising  from  the  gunwale  ; 

(2)  an  iron  stirrup  pivoted  in  the  gunwale  ; 

(3)  an  iron  pin  in  the  gunwale,  and  the  oar 
fastened  to  it  by  a  thong  ;  (4)  a  pin  iu  the 
gunwale  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  oar; 
(5)  a  notch  in  the  gunwale. 

row'-ly-pdw-ly,  *.    [ROLLYPOLLY.J 

*  ro"wn,  *  rowne,  v.t.  or  i.    [Rouw.] 

*  ro%n'-er,  s.    [Eng.  rown  ;  -er.]    One  who 
whispers  ;  a  whisperer.    (Fox  :  Actes,  p.  605.) 

r<Swte.  v.i.    [RouT  (2),  v.} 
r«Jwth,  «.  &  o.    [Roura.) 

Rox'-burgh,  *.  [A  southern  county  of  Scot- 
land, adjoining  Northumlierland,  and  the 
title  of  a  dukedom.  John  Ker,  the  third 
duke  (1740-1804),  was  a  noted  bibliophile, 
and  the  binding  known  as  Roxtmrgh-style 
was  so  named  because  first  employed  in  his 
library.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Roxburgh-style,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  style  of  binding  consisting 
of  a  plain  leather  (generally  morocco)  back, 
with  the  lettering  in  gold  high  up,  plain  cloth 
or  marbled  paper  sides,  the  top  of  the  book 
gilt-edged,  but  the  fore-edge  and  tail  left 
white,  and  trimmed,  not  cut 

rox-burgh'-i-a,  *.  [Named  after  Wm.  Rox- 
burgh, M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  1793  to  1814.) 

Bot.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Roxburghiacese 
(q.v.),  with  four  species  from  India.  The 
steins  are  a  hundred  fathoms  long.  The  routs, 
prepared  with  limewater,  are  candied  by  the 
Hindoos,  but  their  flavour  is  insipid. 

rSx-burgh-I-a'-ce-je,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
roxburghi(a)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Roxburghworts  ;  an  order  of  Dictyo- 
gena.  Twining  shrubs  with  tuberous  roots  (?), 
reticulated  and  coriaceous  leaves,  with  pri- 
mary ribs  connected  by  secondary  veins. 
Perianth  large,  petaloid,  in  four  divisions. 
Stamens  four;  ovary  superior,  one-celled,  with 
two  many-seeded  placentae  from  the  base  of 
the  pericarp,  which  is  one-celled,  two-valved. 
One  genus,  with  four  species,  from  India. 

r6x  -burgh-  wort,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  roxburgh(ia), 
and  Eng.  wort.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Roiburghiaceae.    (Lindley.) 

ro"y,  a.    [ROYAL.] 


*  roy,  «.    [Fr.  roi.]    A  king. 

rosr-aL  'roi-al,  Toy- all,  "re-al. 
*  ri-al,  *  ri-alL  o.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  real,  roial, 
(Fr.  royal),  from  Lat.  regalis  =  regal  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king ;  pertaining, 
or  attached  to  the  crown  ;  regal. 

"  The  royal  blood  of  France." 
Shake tp.  :  Alii  Well  that  End*  Well.  ii.  L 

2.  Established,  founded,  or  maintained  by 
the  king  or  the  crown.    [Reoius.] 

3.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  king ;  kingly, 
princely.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1.) 

4.  Noble,  generous,  illustrious. 

"  How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio t" ! 
Skaketp  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  UL  I 

*  5.  Noble,  magnificent. 

"Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  r. 

6.  Applied  to  a  stag  having  antlers  with 
twelve  tines. 

"A  royal  stag,  or  animal  with  twelve  tiues,  is  not 
now  uncommon." — Field.  Jan.  9, 1844. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language. 

*  1.  A  rial  (q.v.). 

2.  One  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head ;  a 
royal  antler  (q.v.). 

3.  A  royal  stag. 

"  In  the  time  intervening  from  the  sixth  year  of  bis 
existence,  tbe  stag  destined  to  be  a  royal  has  a  con- 
spicuously good  head."— field,  Jan.  »,  1886. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  mast  and  sail  next  above  the 
top-gallant 

"  We  were  under  royal*  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon."—0ai/»  Telegraph.  Aug.  15,  188*. 

2.  O'fdn. :  A  small  mortar. 

3.  Paper:  A  size  of  drawing  and  writing 
paper,  measuring  231  x  12  inches,  and  weigh- 
ing according  to  quality.    Often  used  adjec- 
tively  :  as,  royal  octavo,  royal  quarto. 

H  The  Royal*: 

Mil.  :  The  name  given  to  the  first  regiment 
of  foot  in  the  British  Army,  now  called  the 
Royal  Scots,  and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
regular  troops  in  Europe. 

Royal  Academy, «.  An  English  society 
to  promote  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  engraving.  In  1765,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  "The  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists."  Dissensions  almost  immediately 
arose,  its  more  eminent  members  withdrew, 
and  on  Dec.  10,  1708,  obtained  from  the  king 
a  charter  for  the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  in 
London,"  now  known  as  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  first  exhibition  of  their  paintings  took 
place  at  Somerset  House,  in  1780.  In  1834 
the  Society  was  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery,  then  just  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
[ACADEMICIAN,  ACADEMY.] 

Royal  Academy  of  Music:  A  society  founded 
in  1823,  which  gave  its  first  concert  in  1828, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1830. 

royal-antler,  s.  The  third  branch  of  the 
horn  of  a  deer. 

royal-arch,  s.  A  degree  in  freemasonry. 
royal-arms,  arms-royal,  s.  pi. 

Her. :  The  personal  arms  borne  by  the  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  of  a  country,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  they  bear  in  their 
public  capacity,  namely,  the  arms  of  the 
country  over  which  they  rule. 

royal-assent,  *.    [ASSENT,  *,  B.] 

Royal  Astronomical  Society,  s.    A 

society  for  astronomical  research,  which  was 
founded  in  London  in  1820,  and  received  ita 
charter  in  1831. 

royal-bay, ». 

Bot. :  Laurus  nobilit  or  indica. 

royal-blue,  s.  A  deep-coloured  and  beau- 
tiful smalt  and  also  a  vitreous  pigment,  prin- 
cipally used  in  painting  on  glass  and  enamel- 
ling, in  which  uses  it  is  very  permanent ;  but 
in  water  and  oil  its  beauty  soon  decays,  as  is 
no  uncommon  case  with  other  vitrified  pig- 
ments. It  is  not  in  other  resjiects  an  eligible 
pigment  being,  notwithstanding  its  beautiful 
api>earance,  very  inferior  to  other  colialt  blues. 

royal  bounty,  «.  A  fund  from  which* 
money  is  granted  to  female  relatives  of  officer! 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  on  duty. 

royal-burgh,  s.    [BDROH.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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royal- charter,  s.  A  charter  granted  by 
the  sovereign,  and  conveying  certain  HgliU 
and  privileges  to  the  subjects,  as  a  ehartei 
granted  to  boroughs  and  municipal  bodies,  to 
universities  and  colleges,  or  to  colonies  and 
foreign  possessions. 

Royal  Family,  s.  The  family  of  the 
sovereign,  specif,  the  Sovereign,  the  Prince 
Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal.  With  regard 
to  the  other  princes  and  princesses,  the  term 
Royul  Family  has  two  meanings.  In  the  wider 
one  it  comprehends  all  those  who  are  by  any 
possibility  inheritable  to  the  crown.  In  the 
narrower  one  it  is  limited  to  those  who  are 
within  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the 
reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the 
law  i>ays  extraordinary  respect.  (Jjlackstont : 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  4.)  (English.) 

royal-fern,  s. 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Osmunda. 
royal-fish,  s.    [FISH-ROYAL.] 
royal-glass,  s.    Painted  glass. 

royal-grant,  s.  A  grant  of  letters  patent 
from  the  crown. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  «.  [HU- 
MANE. J 

Royal  Institution,  s.  An  institution 
founded  in  London  by  Count  Bumford,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  March  9,  171*9,  and 
incorporated  Jan.  13,  1800.  It  is  designed  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  to  facilitate  the  general 
introduction  of  mechanical  inventions,  and 
teach  by  lectures  and  experiments  the  appli- 
cation of  .science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life.  It  has,  as  a  rule,  had  for  its  lecturers 
gome  of  the  liist  scientific  men  of  the  age. 

royal-mantle, ». 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Anticlea 
tinuata. 

royal-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  The  fourth  mast  frcm  the  deck ;  a 
royal. 

*  royal-merchant,  $.    A  term  formerly 
applied  to  merchants  who  founded  principali- 
ties which  their  dosccndunts  enjoyed,  as  the 
Grimaldi  of  Venice,  the  Medici  of  Florence, 
&o.  ;   also  applied  to  one  who  managed   the 
mercantile  affairs  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

royal-mines,  s.  pi.  Mines  of  gold  and 
silver. 

royal-oak,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  oak  in  Boscobel  Wood  in 
which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  taken  shelter 
after  t;ie  battb  of  Worcester,  hence  a  frequent 
public-house  sign. 

*  2.  Astron. :  Robur  Carolinum.    (Halley.) 

Royal  Observatory,  s.  [OBSERVA- 
TORY, t.] 

*  royal-rich,  a.    Rich  as  a  king ;  rich  or 
gorgeous  enough  for  a  king. 

Royal  Society,  s.  A  society  for  prose- 
cuting research  in  general  and  physico-inathe- 
matical  science  in  particular,  founded  in 
London  in  16£0.  In  1045,  a  few  friends,  in- 
cluding Drs.  Wilkins  and  Wallis,  established 
a  scientific  club  in  the  metropolis,  which 
maintained  a  chequered  and  intermittent 
existence  sometimes  in  London  at  others  in 
Oxford,  till  at  length  being  revived  at  the 
Restoration  it  became  the  parentof  the  Royal 
Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  club,  held 
Nov.  28,  1660,  the  formation  of  a  new  society 
was  resolved  on,  and  its  scope  and  constitution 
defined.  Its  first  public  action  took  place  on 
Dec.  5,  iCOO,  and  the  members,  in  1662,  ob- 
tained a  charter,  and  were  incorporated  as  the 
Royal  Society.  Charles  II.  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  its  founder,  and  among  the  names 
of  its  fellows  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  Jan.,  1072,  admitted  in  Feb., 
1072,  and  in  1703  became  president.  The  first 
number  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  re- 
cording the  work  of  the  society,  appeared  on 
March  6,  1665.  After  1800  the  annual  volume 
took  the  place  of  occasional  numl>ers.  In 
1709,  a  bequest  from  Sir  Godfrey  Copley  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Copley  gold  medal, 
and  a  donation  from  Count  Rumford,  in  1796. 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Rumford 
gold  and  silver  medals.  Two  more  medals 
were  established  by  George  IV.  in  1825.  The 
Limiit-an  Society  branched  off  from  it  in  1788, 
the  Geological  Society  in  1807,  and  the  Royal 


Astronomical  Society  in  1820.  For  a  consider- 
able time  the  number  of  the  members  stood 
at  (500 ;  latterly,  however,  only  fifteen  mem- 
bers have  been  annually  elected,  so  that  the 
number  of  fellows  will  in  a  few  years  be  re- 
duced below  500.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  Roman  Academy,  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  was  the  first  of  the  kind  established, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris  not 
having  arisen  till  1666. 

H  (1)  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh :  A 
Scotch  society  of  a  similar  tyi«,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1783,  having  been  developed 
from  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
commenced  in  1739. 

(2)  Royal  Society  of  Literature:  A  society 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  George  IV.  in 
1S23,  and  chartered  in  1826.  It  awards  gold 
medals. 

royal-standard,  s.    [STANDARD.) 
royal-tiger,  &    [TIOEB.] 
royal-yard,  s. 

rfaut.  :  The  fourth  yard  from  the  deck,  on 
which  the  royal  is  set. 

*  roy'-al-et,   *  rdjf-6-let,  s.     [A  dimin. 
from  royal  (q.v.).]  A  petty  king  or  sovereign ; 
a  kinglet. 

"  There  were  .  .  .  two  other  royalett.  as  ouly  king* 
by  his  leave."— fuller :  Church  Bitt..  II.  i  v.  10. 

*  rpy'-al-Ism,  s.    [Fr.  royalisme.]    The  prin- 
ciples or  cause  of  royalty ;  attachment  to  a 
royal  government. 

tfy'-al-Ist,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  rc-yaliste.] 

A.  -4s  subst.  :  An  adherent  or  supporter  of 
monarchical  government ;  specif,  applied  to : 

(1)  An  adherent  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
II.  in  the  Civil  War,  as  opposed  to  a  Round- 
head (q.v.X 

"  His  majesty  and  all  royaliitt  must  necessarily 
yeeld.  that  the  ports,  forts,  navy,  ammunition,  armes, 
and  revenues  thus  seised  ou  by  the  parliament,  though 
his  majestie's  in  point  of  possession,  yet  are  not  his, 
but  the  kingdome's  In  point  of  right  and  interest."— 
Prynne :  Sovereign  Power  of  Parliament,  pt.  ii..  p.  li. 

(2)  An  adherent  of  the  Bourbon  family  after 
the  French  Revolution. 

B.  As  adj. :  Supporting  monarchical  govern- 
ment ;  belonging  to  the  Royalists. 

roy'-al-ize,  v.t.  ft  i.    [Eng.  royal ;  -fee.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  royal. 

"  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king. 
To  roynlae  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  L  & 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bear  royal  sway. 

"  If  long  he  look  to  rule  and  roijalia." 

Sylvester :  Magnificence,  T». 

ojK-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  royal;  -ly.]  In  a  royal 
manner  ;  like  a  king  ;  as  becomes  a  king. 

"  It  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed." 

Shaketp. :  Winter  i  Tale.  iv.  S. 

roy-alme,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  royaume.]  A  king- 
dom, a  realm  (q.v.). 

"  The  establishment  and  continuation  of  peace  and 

tranquilitie  in  this  royalme  for  euer." — Uiiat :  Jfeti 

Tettamtnt.  u.  6.    (Prat) 

rtfy'-al-ty,  *  roy-al-te,   *  roy-al  -tie,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  realte,  reialte,  royaulte  (Fr.  royaute), 
from  Lnt.  regalitatem,  accus.  of  regalitas,  from 
regal  is  =  regal  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  state,  character,  or  dignity  of  a  king ; 
the  condition  of  a  person  of  royal  rank. 

"  Is  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king?" 

Shaketp.  :  8  Henry  F/..  I  «. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  royal  birth ;  royal 
extraction. 

"  By  the  royaltiet  of  both  your  bloods." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  ill  3. 

3.  Deportment  becoming  or  befitting  a  king  ; 
kingly  character. 

"  Pallas  had  put  by. 
With  her  faire  rod.  .Ulysses'  royalty." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyttey  zrL 

4.  The  person  of  a  king ;  majesty ;  a  title 
applied  to  kings. 

"  Thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  v.  J. 

5.  The  Sovereign,  or   a   member   of  the 
Royal  Family  (the  abstract  put  for  the  con- 
crete) :  as,  Royalty  was  present. 

6.  A  right  or  prerogative  of  a  sovereign  ; 
especially  a  signorage  due  to  a  king  from  a 
manor  of  which  he  is  lord. 

"  With  the  property  were  connected  royattie*."— 
Macau/an :  Hut.  Kny..  ch.  xxl. 

7.  A  tax  paid  to  the  crown  or  to  the  land- 
lord on  the  produce  of  a  mine. 


8.  A  tax  paid  to  a  person  who  holds  a  grant 
of  a  patent  from  the  crown  for  the  use  of  such 
patent;  it  is  generally  at  a  certain  rate  for 
each  article  manufactured  ;  a  percentage  paid^ 
to  the  owner  of  an  article  for  its  use  ;  hence, 
a  percentage  of  profits  paid  to  an  author  for 
the  privilege  of  reprinting  his  works. 

"  Houses  which  not  only  laid  no  royalty  to  author* 
but  freely  availed  themselves  of  the  experience  and 
outlay  of  American  publishers  who  had  paid  royalty." 
—Srritmer't  ila-jazine,  May,  188o,  p.  138. 

*  9.  An  emblem  of  royalty. 

"  Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wean." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  1».  & 

10.  A  royal  manor  ;  a  manor. 

"  Some  extraordinary  takes  of  salmon  have  been 
secured  in  the  Avon  royalty  here  this  week."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Feb.  6,  18M. 

11.  A  kingdom,  a  domain,  a  province,  a 
sphere. 

*  12.  The  area  occupied  by  a  royal  burgh  ; 
(pi.)  the  bounds  of  a  royal  bui-gh.     (Scotch.) 

r6"y~e'-na,  s.  [  Named  after  Adrian  Van  Royen, 
once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ebeuace*.  Rayena  lucida 
is  a  white-flowered  greenhouse  plant. 

rdy'-le'-a,  *.  [Named  after  John  Forbes  Royle, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden* 
at  Saharunpore.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ballotidse.  The  leaves 
of  Roylea  elegans  are  used  in  India  as  a  bitter 
tonic  febrifuge. 

*  royne  (I),  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  rogner.]   To  bite,  to 
gnaw. 

*  royne  (2),  v.i.    [Fr.  grogner.]    To  growl,  to 
mutter. 

"  Yet  did  he  munuure  with  rebellions  sound, 
And  softly  ruyne  when  savage  abate  can  redound,* 
Spenter  :  F.  <t-,  V.  ix.  M. 

*  royn'-ish,  a.     [Fr.  rogueux  =  mangy,  from 
rogne  .=  mange,    scab,   from    Lat.   rubiginem, 
accus.  of  rubigo  =  rust.]     Mangy,    scurvy, 
paltry,  mean. 

"  The  roynuh  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh." 

Sltaketp.:  At  fou  Ut»tt,tL». 

r^ys'-ter,  ».    [ROISTER.] 
L  A  roisterer. 
2.  A  drunken  spree  or  frolic. 

*  ro^s'-ter-er,  «.    [ROISTERER.) 

*  rpys'-ter-  ous,  o.     [Eng.  rvyster;  -ou*.] 
Unruly,  revelling. 

"  The  roytterotu  young  dogs."—  Curly  It  :  Fait  t 
Preunt,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xv. 

Roys  -ton,*.    [See  def.J 

Geog.  :  A  market  town  partly  in  Hertford- 
shire and  partly  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Royston  crow,  s. 

Ornith.:  Corvu*  comix,  long  considered  ft 
separate  species.  [CROW,  s.,  III.  2.  (B).] 

"  Evidence  accumulated  during  many  yean,  through 
the  observation  of  ornithologists  of  many  countries 
and  of  many  schools,  seems  at  last  to  compel  the  con- 
clusion that  no  specific  distinction  can  be  maintained 
between  the  birds  long  known  sci.Mitifically  as  Coma 
coroni  and  Corrut  c  ,rmj,  and  in  English  as  the  Black 
or  Carrion-Crow,  and  the  Gray.  Hooded,  or  Roytton- 
Crow"—  Tamil:  Brit.  Birdt  (ed.  4th),  1L  274. 

*  roy'-tS-let,  s.     [Fr.  roitelet,  from  roi  =  » 
king.]    A  petty  king. 

"Causing  the  American  royttlrtt  to  turn  all  homa- 
gen  to  that  king  and  the  crown  of  England."—  Btylin. 

*  royf  -ish,  a.  [Perhaps  for  riotish  or  routitk.} 
WUd,  irregular. 

"  No  weed  presumed  to  show  its  roytith  face." 

Beaumont  :  Pytcht,  p.  ML 

ro  zelle  ,  s.    [ROSELLE.] 


[Rosw.l    (Scotch.) 

rub,  *  rubbe,  v.t.  &  i.  (Gael,  rub  =  to  rub; 
Jr.  &  Gael,  rubadh  —  a  rubbing  ;  Wei.  rhu-bio 
=  to  rub;  r/.it'6  =  a  rub;  Ir.  iitboir;  GaeL 
rubair  —  a  rubber  ;  Dan.  rubbe  =  to  rubj 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  J/jngnnge  : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  along,  or  over  the  snr- 
fece  of,  with  pressure  or  friction  ;  to  apply 
friction  to. 

"  She  rubt  her  hands."—  Khakttp.  :  Macbrtk,  T.  L 

2.  To  clean  by  nibbing  ;  to  wipe. 

"  Kub  your  chain  with  crumbs." 

Shaltetp.  :  Twetftli  Xight,  U.  & 

3.  To  remove  by  nibbing  or  friction  ;  to 
chafe. 

••  Some,  with  holding  in  the  nocke  of  their  shaft* 
hanle.  rut'je  the  skiune  of  their  fingers."—  A  Khar*  : 
Toxophilut,  bk.li. 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  jo\vl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  cbin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph      C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shon.    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -(ion, -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -blc. -die,  ic.  -  bcl,  del, 
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4.  To  spread  a  thin  coating  or  covering  over 
the  suiface  of  ;  to  snwar. 

"  Wh»t  would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rult  the 
marble  with  it.  it  is  u>»erved,  that  the  scent  U 
stronger  In  the  morning  thau  at  night"—  Adaiton  : 
On  Italy. 

*  5.  To  polish,  to  reUdch,  to  touch  up. 
(Followed  by  over.) 

"  The  whole  business  of  oar  redemption  U,  to  rub 
OMT  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creayion.  to  reprint  God's 
linage  upon  the  soul."—  South. 

*  6.  To  hinder,  to  cross,  to  obstruct,  to 
interfere  with. 

"  Tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  woild  well  knows, 
'  " 


•  7.  To  touch  hard  ;  to  gall,  to  chafe  ;  to 
fret  or  tease  with  gibes  or  sarcasms. 

"  He  who  before  he  was  espied,  was  afraid,  after 
being  perceived,  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly 
rubbed  upon,  left  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was 
moved  to  anger."—  Sidney. 

IT.  Building,  Ac.  : 

1.  To  polish  or  give  a  smooth  suiface  to, 
as  a  stone,  by  erasing  the  tool  marks  by  the 
agency  of  a  piece  of  grit-stone  with  sand  and 
water,  so  as  to  -ender  the  stone  less  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  atmosphere. 

2.  To  smooth,  as  the  dipped  snrface  of 
brick  with  a  piece  of  rough-grained  stone. 

B.  Intransitive  : 
I  Literally: 

1.  To  move  or  pass  along  the  surface  of  a 
body  with  pressure  ;  to  grate. 

2.  To  fret,  to  chafe,  to  make  a  friction. 

"  This  but  allusion  gall'd  the  panther  more, 
Because  indeed  it  rubb'd  upou  the  sore." 

Dryden  :  Bind  *  Panther,  iii.  131 

•  3.  Bowls  :  To  incline  or  turn  in  towards 
the  jack. 

U,  Fig.  :  To  move'  or  pass  with  difficulty  ; 
to  get  along  with  difficulty.  (Followed  by 
along,  on,  or  through):  as,  He  can  just  manage 
to  rub  along. 

If  Things  are  rubbed  sometimes  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience  ;  but  they  are  chafed, 
fretted,  and  galled  injuriously  :  the  skin  is 
liable  to  chafe  from  any  violence  ;  leather  will 
fret  from  the  motion  of  a  carriage  ;  when  the 
skin  is  once  broken,  animals  will  become 
galled  by  a  continuance  of  the  friction. 

^  1.  To  rub  down  : 

(1)  To  reduce  or  bring  to  smaller  dimensions 
by  rubbing  or  friction  ;  to  render  less  promi- 
nent. 

(2)  To  clean  by  rubbing  ;  to  curry  :  as,  To 
rub  down  a  horse. 

•  2.  To  rub  off:  To  go  off  in  a  hurry.    (Gen- 
tleman Instructed,  p.  351.) 

3.  To   rub   out  :   To   remove  or  erase   by 
friction  :  as,  To  rub  out  marks. 

4.  To  rub  up  : 

(1)  To  polish,  to  burnish. 

(2)  To  rouse  to  action  ;  to  excite,  to  awaken. 

rib,  ».    [RuB,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  rubbing  ;  friction  :  as, 
To  give  anything  a  rub  with  a  cloth. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  That  which  impedes,  obstructs,  or 
renders  motion  difficult  ;  an  obstruction,  an 
impediment. 

"  We  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way." 

Skaketp.  :  Henry  V..  U.  1 

*(2)  A  difficulty,  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  a 
pinch. 

(3)  An  unevenness  of  surface  ;  an  inequality. 

"  To  sleep  1  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub." 
Sbaietp-  •  Hamlet.  Iii.  L 

(4)  A  reverse,  a  hardship,  a  difficulty. 

"  We  have  met  with  some  notable  rubt  already,  and 
what  are  yet  to  come  we  knew  not."—  Bunyan  : 
Pilyrimt  Proffreu,  pt  li. 

(5)  A  sarcasm,  a  jibe,  a  taunt 
(8)  A  rub-stone  (q.v.). 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Bowls:     Inequality    of    ground    which 
hinders  the  motion  of  the  bowl. 

2.  Cards  :  The  same  as  RUBBER  (q.v.). 

"  '  Can  yon  one  T  '  inquired  the  old  lady.  'I  can.' 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  •  Double,  single,  and  the  rub.'" 
—DicJceni  :  Pidncirlt.  ch.  vi. 

rnb-a-dub,  s.  The  sound  of  a  drum  when 
beaten.  (From  the  sound.) 

rub-iron,  s.  A  plate  on  a  carriage  or 
waggon-bed,  against  which  the  fore-wheel 


rubs  when  turning  short.  Called  wheel-guard 
plate  in  a  field-artillery  carriage.  One  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  stock. 

rub-stone,  s.  A  stone,  usually  of  sand- 
stone, used  to  sharpen  instruments  ;  a  whet- 
stone ;  specif.,  the  flat  stone  on  which  the 
currier's  knife  is  ground  to  an  edge. 

t  ru-bace',  t  ru-basse',  *.    [Lat.  mbeus  = 
red.)    5 

Min. :  (1)  Rock-crystal  from  Brazil,  en- 
closing red  scales  of  hsematite  or  gothite ; 
(2)  rock-crystal  which,  when  heated  and 
plunged  into  a  cool  coloured  solution,  be- 
comes fissured,  and  admits  the  red  colouring 
matter ;  (3)  rubicelle  (q.v.) ;  (4)  Rose-quartz 
(q.v.X 

ru-ba'-td,  a.    [Ital.  =  stolen.] 

Music:  A  style  of  singing  or  playing  in 
which  some  of  the  notes  are  unduly  length- 
ened, and  others  proportionately  contracted, 
so  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  bar  is 
maintained. 

*  rub -bage  (ag  as  ig),  *  rub  -bidge,  s. 

[RUBBISH.] 

rubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rus,  v.] 
rubbed  work,  s. 

Build. :  Brick-  or  stonework  smoothed  with 
stone  or  sand  and  water. 

riib'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  rub,  v. ;  -*r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rubs  ;  an  instru- 
ment used  in  rubbing  or  cleaning  ;  a  polisher  : 

(1)  One  who  rubs. 

"  Mistress   Younglove,  the  grave  rubber  of  your 
mistress'  toes."— Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady. 

(2)  An  instrument  used  in  rubbing,  as  a  coarse 
towel  for  rubbing  the  body  after  bathing. 

"  The  servants  .  .  .  lay 
The  nMert,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display." 

Itryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  8. 

(3)  A  coarse  file. 

"  The  rough  IT  coarse  file,  il  large,  is  called  a  rubber." 
— Moxon. 

(4)  A  whetstone  or  rub-stone. 

(5)  A  roll  of  cloth  charged    with    emery, 
rottenstone,  or   >ther  abradant  or  polishing 
material,  for  surfacing  plates. 

2.  At  whist  and   some  other  games,  two 
games  out  of  three,  or  the  game  which  de- 
cides the  contest. 

"  The  rubber  of  matches  between  the  two  famous 
running  men."— flatty  Telegraph,  Sept.  9.  1885. 

3.  An  inequality  or  nnevenness  of  ground  ; 
a  rub,  an  obstruction. 

4.  Hence,  obstruction,  difficulty,  hardship. 

5.  That  which  rubs  or  grates  on  the  feel- 
ings ;  a  rub,  a  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  a  taunt. 

6.  (PI.) :  A  disease  in  sheep,  causing  great 
heat  and  itching.    Called  also  Scab,  Shab,  or 
Ray. 

7.  India-rubber  (q.v.). 

8.  Hence,  used  for : 

(1)  An  overshoe  made  of  india-rubber.  (Amer.) 

(2)  A  small  block  or  piece  of  caoutchouc 
used  for  erasing  pencil  marks. 

(3)  An  india-rubber  tire  for  the  wheel  of  a 
cycle,  perambulator,  cab,  &c. 

(4)  The  ball  used  in  the  game  of  lacrosse. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball. 

"  He  secured  the  rubber  again,  and  made  a  second 
attempt  at  goal,  which  missed."— Field,  March  6,  188«. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Electricity: 

(1)  That  part  of  an  electrical  machine  which 
rubs  against  the  cylinder  or  disc. 

(2)  The  moving  pad  or  piston  of  an  electro- 
phorus. 

2.  Mason. :  A  board  or  block  used  in  grind- 
ing or  polishing.     In  the  mouldings  of  stone, 
an  iron  rubber  mounted  on  a  wooden  stock 
is  employed  for  fillets,  beads,  and  astragals. 
These  rubbers  have  convex  or  concave  faces, 
according  to  the  required  contour  of  the  work. 
A  stone  or  wooden  Wock  covered  with  thick 
felt  is  used  for  polishing  stone  and  marble. 

3.  Naut.  :  A  tool  for  flattening  down  the 
seams  in  sail-making. 

4.  Vehicles:  The  part  of  the  waggon-lock 
which  presses  against  the  wheels. 

rubber-cloth,  s. 

1.  Fabric  covered  with  caoutchouc. 

2.  Caoutchouc  in  sheets. 


rubber-file,  s.  A  heavy,  fish-bellied  flie, 
designated  by  weight,  which  varies  from  four 
to  fifteen  pounds.  They  are  of  square  or 
triangular  section,  and  used  for  coarse  work. 
When  they  have  three  flat  faces  and  one 
rounded,  they  are  known  as  half-thick  files. 

rubber-knife,  s.    A  rubber-saw  (q.v.)i 
rubber-mould,  s. 

1.  A  flask  or  former  for  shaping  plastic 
rubber. 

2.  A  vulcanite  mould  for  shaping  plates  for 
artificial  dentures,  &c. 

rubber-Saw,  s.  A  circular  knife  used 
in  cutting  india-rubber.  It  is  not  properly  a 
saw,  but  is  so  termed  in  the  tiade.  It  is 
driven  at  high  speed,  and  kept  constantly 
wet  by  a  jet  or  spray  of  water. 

rub'-ber-ide,  rub'-ber-ite,  rub'-ber- 
oid,  i.  Imitations  of  commercial  India- 
rubber. 

*  rub  -bidge,  s.    [RUBBISH.] 

rub'-blng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [RuB,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wiping  the  surface 
with  pressure. 

2.  That   which    is   obtained   by  rubbing; 
specif.,  an  impression  of  an  inscription  ob- 
tained by  rubbing. 

3.  The  process  of  straightening  the  wirei 
for  needles. 

rubbing-paunch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  wood  nailed  on  the  fore- 
side  of  a  mast  to  prevent  injury  to  the  lattet 
by  yards  or  spars  in  raising  or  lowering. 

rubbing-post,  s.  A  post  set  up  for 
cattle  to  rub  themselves  against. 

rubbing-stone, *. 

Bricklaying  :  A  grit-stone,  which  is  placed 
upon  the  bricklayer's  bench,  and  upon  which 
stones  are  rubbed  smooth  after  being  dressed 
by  an  axe  to  a  shape  suitable  for  gauged  arches/ 
domes,  niches,  or  similar  work. 

rub'-  bish,  *  rub'  -  bidge,  *  rob  -  eur, 
*  rob-ows,  *  rub  bage,  *  rub-brish, «. 

[O.  FT.  *  robel,  pi.  robeux  or  robeaux.] 

1.  Fragments  ;  pieces  broken  or  imperfect ; 
ruins  of  buildings. 

"A  fine  ruin  is  one  thing,  and  a  heap  of  rubbitk 
another."— Pope;  Homer;  Odyuey.  (Post.) 

2.  Waste  or  rejected  matter ;  anything  vile 
or  useless. 

3.  Confusion,  mingled  mass. 

"That  noble  art  of  political  lying  ought  not  to  U* 
any  longer  in  rabbuh  and  confusion."— Artiuthnut: 
BMory  of  John  Bull. 

4.  Nonsense  :  as,  That  is  all  rubbish. 

*  rubbish-walling,  s.  [RUBBLE-WORK.] 

rub  -  bish  -  ing,  a.  [Eng.  rubbish;  -ing.} 
Trashy,  worthless,  rubbishy. 

"  It  was  a  good  army  bell  tent,  and  seemed  a  palace 
to  me  after  the  rubbithiny  little  impostor."— field, 
April  4,  1885. 

rub'-blsh-y,  a.     [Eng.  rubbish  ;  -y.] 

1.  Containing  rubbish ;   consisting  of  rub- 
bish. 

••Clearing' weedy,  rubbithy  turf."— If.  P.  Hunter: 
Geological  Eaay,  p.  415. 

2.  Trashy,  worthless. 

rub'-ble,  ».    [RUBBISH.] 

1.  Pieces  of  rough  stone  ;  rubbish. 

"  Pieces  of  timber,  bars  of  iron,  massy  stones,  to- 
gether with  all  the  rubble  and  stones  iu  the  walls  ol 
that  great  and  glorious  pile.*— Dean  King:  Sermon, 
p.  SO. 

2.  Stones  of  irregular  shape  and  dimensions, 
broken  bricks,  &c.,  Used  to  fill  up  behind  the 
face  courses  of  walls  or  in  coarse  masonry, 
also  masonry  of  such  stuff;  rubble-work. 

"We  lay  the  foundation  of  our  houses  with  rubbU 
up  to  the  level  of  the  earth."— Scribner't  Magazine, 
October,  1878,  p.  895. 

3.  A  name  given  by  quarrymen  to  the  upjier 
fragmentary  and    decomposed  portion  of  a 
mass  of  stone. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  bran  of  wheat  before  it 
is  sorted  into  pollard,  bran,  Ac.    (Prov.) 

rubble-stone,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Riibble-ttrmrt  owe  their  name  to  their  being  rubbed 
and  wurii  by  the  water,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  deluxe, 
departing  in  a  hurry  and  with  great  precipitation.  — 
Woodward, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  rtU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  a  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  KW. 


rubbly— Rubicon 
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rubble-Wall,  ».  A  wall  built  of  rubble- 
Work. 

rubble-work,  rubble-walling,  s. 

Mason. :  Masonry  in  which  stones  are  used 
in  the  rough,  without  being  dressed  to  size, 
unless  on  their  exposed  faces. 

•rub'-bly,  a.  [Eng.  rubbl(e) ; -y.]  Abounding 
in  small,  irregular  stones;  containing,  or  of 
the  nature  of  rubble. 

ru'-be-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rub(us),  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-€«?.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Rosaceae.  Calyx  persist- 
ent, ebracteolate  ;  carpels  many  ;  ovules,  two 
in  each  carpel,  pendulous ;  fruit  of  one  or 
many  small  drupes. 

ru-be-an-hy'-drfc,  a.  [Lat  ruber  =  red, 
and  Eng.  anhydric.]  Derived  from,  or  con- 
taining sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  cyanogen. 

rubcanhydric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  sulphydrateof  cyanogen,  C2N.jH4S2 
(Berzelius).  Prepared  by  passing  cyanogen 
gas  and  sulphydric  acid  into  alcohol.  It  is 
deposited  from  the  solution  in  yellow-red 
shining  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

•  ru  bed-In-ous,  a.     [Lat.    rubedo,    genit. 
rubedinis  =  redness.  J    Reddish. 

•  ru-be-f  a'-9i-ent  (or  9  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
rubefaciens,  pr.   par.  of  rube/acio  •=•  to   make 
red  :  rubeo  =  to  be  red,  and/ocio  =  to  make.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Making  red,  reddening. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  substance  for  external  application, 
causing  redness,  but  not  followed  by  blister. 
The  chief  are :  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia, 
compound  camphor  liniment,  mustard,  oil  of 
turpentine,  &c. 

ru-be-fac'-tion,  ».  [From  Lat.  rubefactus, 
pa.  par.  of  rube/acio  =  to  make  ruddy.]  The 
production  of  a  red  colour  in  water.  In  fresh 
water  this  is  effected  by  Astasia  hcematodes,  a 
species  of  Daphne,  by  some  Naidina,  and  by 
Red  Snow  (q.v.).  In  salt  water  it  is  done  by 
Trichodesmum,  &c.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

•  ru'-be-lSt,  «.    [Eng.  ruby ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 
A  little  ruby. 

ru-bel'-la,  $.    German  measles  or  rotheln. 

ru'-bel-lane,  ».  [Lat.  rubell(us)  =  somewhat 
red;  suff.  -ane  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  An  altered  Biotile  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
an  altered  porphyritic  dolurite  in  Bohemia. 

ru-belle'  (1),  s.    [Oer.,  from  reiben  =  to  rub.] 
Metall. :  An  iron  plate  on  which  ores  are 
ground  to  test  them,  or  prepare  for  test  by 
assay. 

ru-bSlle  (2),  s.  [Ger.  rubettan.]  A  red  colour 
in  enamelling. 

rubelle  enamel,  s.  A  process  in  which 
the  design,  after  having  l>een  worked  out  in 
relief  on  the  plate,  or  otherwise,  of  earthen- 
ware, is  covered  with  an  enamel  of  one  colour. 
Those  parts  of  the  design  where  the  layer  of 
this  enamel  is  thinnest  show  the  lightest 
colour,  while  those  where  the  impression  of 
the  design  has  been  deepest  appear  darkest. 

ru'-bel-lite,  s.  [Lat.  rubeWus)  =  reddish  ; 
suff.  -He  (Win.).'} 

Min.  :  A  red  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.v.), 
occurring  in  crystals  mostly  transparent  and 
containing  lithia. 

Ru'-bens,  s.  [See  def.]  A  celebrated  Flemish 
painter  (1577-1640). 

Rubens'  brown,  s.  A  pigment  still  in 
use  in  the  Netherlands  under  this  appellation. 
It  is  an  earth  of  a  lighter  colour,  more  ochreous 
texture,  and  of  a  warmer  or  more  tawny  hue 
than  the  Vandyke  brown  of  the  London  shops. 
It  works  well  both  in  water  and  oil,  and  much 
resembles  the  brown  used  by  Teniers. 

ru-be'-d-la,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  ruber 
=  red.] 
Med. :  The  measles  (q.v.). 

ru'-be'-O^-loid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubeola;  ~oid.] 
Resembling  rubeola  or  measles. 

ru'-ber-ite,  s.     [Lat.  ruber  =  red  ;  suff.  -Ue 
(Min.). 
Min. :  The  same  as  CUPRITE  (q.v.). 


rub-S-ryth'-rie,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  rub(ia),  and 
Eng.  erythric.]  Contained  in,  or  derived  from 
madder. 

ruberythric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CsgH^Ojo.  A  yellow  substance  ex- 
isting in  madder  root,  and  extracted  by  a 
complicated  process  from  the  filtrate,  obtained 
when  the  decoction  of  madder  is  treated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  alizarin  pre- 
cipitate removed.  It  forms  yellow  prisms  of 
silky  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  By  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  ruberythric-acid  is  converted  into  ali- 
zarin and  glucose. 

*  ru-bes'-cence,  *.  [RUBESCENT.]  A  growing 
or  becoming  rubescent  ;  the  state  of  being 
red  ;  a  blush. 

*  ru-bes'-9ent,  a.    [Lat.  rubescens,  pr.  par.  of 
rubesco,  incept,  from  rubeo  =  to  be  red  ;  ruber 
=  red.]    Growing  or  becoming  red  ;  tendency 
to  redness. 

*  ru'-be-US,  s.    [Lat  =  red,  reddish.] 

Geomancy:  A  figure  constellation-like,  re- 
presenting Mars  direct.  When  Mars  is 
retrograde  he  is  called  Puella.  (Chaucer.) 

ru'-bi-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  madder;  ru6eus  =  red.] 

Bot  :  Madder  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rubi- 
acese,  or  a  genus  of  Galiaceae.  Corolla  rotate, 
catnpanulate,  or  funnel-shaped,  four  to  five 
cleft,  stamens  four  or  five,  fruit  a  two-lobed 
berry.  About  fifty  species  are  known,  chiefly 
from  temperate  regions.  One,  Rubia  per  egruM, 
a  plant  with  yellowish  flowers,  is  British. 
R.  tinctoria  is  madder.  From  R.  cordifolia, 
called  also  R.  Munjista,  come  the  roots  called 
Munjeeth  (q.v.).  R.  sikkimensis  yields  a  dye. 
R.  Relboun  is  the  Madder  of  Chili.  The  roots 
of  R.  augustissima  are  also  highly  coloured. 
R.  noxa  is  said  to  be  poisonous.  [MADDER.] 

ru-bI-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  rub(ia); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants  founded  by  Jussieu 
in  1789.  Monopetalous  plants,  with  opposite 
leaves,  interpetiolar  stipules  ;  stamens  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alter- 
nating with  its  lobes  ;  ovary  inferior 
compound.  Lindley  separated  it  into  Gali- 
aceae and  Cinchonaceae  (q.v.).  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  recurs  to  the  old  arrangement. 

ru-bl-^-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rubiac(in);  -»c.]  De- 
rived from,  or  containing  rubiacin. 

r  ubiacic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^HgO^.  Produced,  according  to 
Schunck,  by  boiling  rubiacin  or  rubiafin  with 
ferric  nitrate  or  chloride,  and  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  throws  down  impure  rubi- 
acic  acid.  It  is  purified  by  rcprecipitation. 
The  acid  is  obtained  as  a  lemon-yellow  amor- 
phous powder,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  reconverted  into  rubiacin  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

[Eng.ru6toc(eas);  -in(Chem.).~] 


Chem.  :  C^H^Oio.  Madder  -  orange.  A 
yellow  colouring  matter,  discovered  by  Runge 
in  madder  root.  It  crystallizes  in  light  yellow 
plates  or  needles  having  a  strong  reddish- 
green  lustre,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dis- 
solves in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow 
liquid,  and  in  alkalis  forming  purple  solutions. 
It  is  of  little  use  as  a  dye,  a  piece  of  mor- 
danted calico  being  scarcely  coloured  by  it. 

rii-bi  -a-dln,  s.    [Eng.  rubiad(ip)in.] 

Chem..:  CigH^Og.  A  substance  produced, 
together  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  alkalis 
on  rubiacin.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles 
or  rectangular  plates,  -which  are  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  a  yellow  solution,  and  aqueous  am- 
monia dissolves  it  at  the  boiling  heat  with 
blood-red  colour. 

ru-bl-ad'-l-pln,  «.    [Mod.  Lat  rubia;  Eng. 
(a)dip(ose),  and  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  CsoH^Os  (?),  One  of  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  fermentation  of  madder  with 
erythrozym.  After  the  removal  of  alizarin, 
rubiretin,  rubiafin,  tic,.,  it  is  obtained,  along 
with  rubiagin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
solution  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
brown  fatty  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  the  latter  forming  a  blood-red  soapy 
liquid. 


ru-bi'-a-f in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  rubia;/ connect, 
and  -in  (Chem.)."] 

Chem.. :  C^HagOg  (?).  A  substance  isomeric 
with  rubiadin,  and  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  rubian.  It  is  separated,  along  with 
verantin,  from  alizarin,  &c.,  by  the  action  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  from  verantin  by  boil- 
ing with  stannous  oxide.  It  crystallizes  from 
the  stannous  solution  in  yellow  shining  plates 
and  needles  which  behave  in  all  respects  like 
rubiacin. 

ru-bi'-a-gin,  *.  [Mod.  Lat  rubia;  g  con- 
nect, and  -in  (Chem,).] 

Chem. :  Produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
rubian,  and  separated  from  rubiadipin  by  cold 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  as  yellow  granules  or 
grouped  needles,  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Alkalis  dissolve 
it  with  blood-red  colour,  and  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  throws  down  orange-coloured  grains 
from  its  alcoholic  solution.  Formula  uncer- 
tain. 

ru'-bl-an,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubHa);  Eng.  suff. 
-an.] 

Chem. :  C^H^O^.  A  glucoside,  discovered 
by  Schunck  in  madder  root  in  1847.  It  yields, 
under  the  influence  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  madder 
ferment,  alizarin,  with  other  colouring  matters, 
and  glucose.  It  is  a  dry,  brittle,  amorphous 
mass,  resembling  dried  varnish,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour  in  thin  layers,  very  soluble  in 
water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  very  bitter.  Heated 
above  130°  it  gives  off  orange-red  vapours  of 
alizarin.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  blood- 
red  colour. 

ru-bl-an'-itc,  a.  [Eng.  rubian;  -ic.]  Con- 
tained or  derived  from  rubian  (q.v.). 

rubianic-acid,  *. 

Chem. :  C^H^O^  (7).  Produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  rubian  in  contact  with  alkalis, 
and  obtained  by  treating  rubian  with  baryta 
water,  collecting  the  barium  compound  formed, 
decomposing  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  recrystallizing  from  boiling  water.  It 
forms  lemon-yellow  silky  needles,  tastes  bitter, 
reddens  litmus,  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

ru-bl-an'-In,  *.    [Eng.  rubian  ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  CjsHagOis.  Obtained  by  boiling 
aqueous  rubian  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolving  out  alizarin,  &c.,  with  boiling 
alcohol  from  the  colouring  matters  produced, 
and  continuing  the  treatment  of  the  solid 
residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  from  whenc* 
rubianin  crystallizes  in  lemon-yellow  coloured, 
needles  with  silky  lustre,  moderately  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  very  slightly  in  alcohol. 

*  ru-bl-ble,  *.    [RISIBLE.] 

ru  -bi-can,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rubeo  =  to  be 
red.]  A*  term  applied  to  a  horse  that  is  bay, 
sorrel,  or  black,  with  a  light  gray  or  white 
upon  the  flanks,  but  so  that  this  gray  or  white 
is  not  predominant  there. 

*  ru'-bl-ca-tive,  *.    [Lat  rubeo  =  to  be  red.] 
That  which  produces  a  reddish  or  ruby  colour. 

ru'-bl-9elle,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  rubicello, 
dimin.  from  rubino  =  a  ruby.] 

M in. :  A  jeweller's  name  for  a  yellowish  or 
orange-red  transparent  spinel  (q.v.). 

ru-bX-chldV-ie,  o.  [Mod.  Lat  rubi(a),  and 
Gr.  xAwpo?  (chloros).  ]  Contained  in,  or  derived 
from  Rubia  tinctontm. 

rubichloric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CuHi6O9  (?).  An  acid  found  in  the 
root  and  leaves  of  Rubin  tinctorum,  and 
separated  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead  in  presence  of  ammonia.  It 
forms  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  mass, 
having  a  faint  nauseous  taste,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  converted  by 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  dark 
green  nocks  of  chlorarnbin. 

Ru-bl-con,  s.  [Lat.]  A  small  stream  of  Italy, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north  of 
Ariminum.  It  formed  in  part  the  northern 
boundary  of  Italia  Propria,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  Roman  generals  were  forbidden  to 
pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force,  under 
dreadful  imprecations,  and  to  do  so  was  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
According  to  the  story,  Caesar  crossed  the 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  sfcun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zbun.   -clous,  - tious,  -sioua  =  sfcus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Rubicon  with  his  army  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  with  Pompejr,  exclaiming,  "  The 
die  is  cast!"  Hence  the  phrase,  To  crow  (or 
vast)  the  Rubicon  =  to  take  a  decisive  step 
in  any  enterprise.  The  |«osition  of  the  Rubi- 
con has  not  been  clearly  ascertained  ;  some 
identify  it  with  Finmesimo,  some  with  Lusa, 
and  others  with  Pisatello. 

ru'-bl'-cund,     a.       [Lat    rubirnndut,    from 
rubto  —  to  be  red  ;  Kr.  rubicomlr.  \ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Inclining  to  redness,  ruddy. 
(Said  especially  of  the  face  ) 

"And  tin*  »»>'  turu.i  Ilia  rubirund,  round  fare." 

Ooldat  Lfjrnd,  T. 


2.  Hot.  :  Blushing,  rosy-red. 

ru-bi  CUnd-I  ty,  *.  [Eng.  rubicund;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rubicund. 

rn  bid  e  by  dran,  *.  [Lat  rubidus  =  dark 
red,  and  Or.  v6a>p  \hudii  r)  —  water.) 

Chem.  :  C«H:«iOu.  A  substance  produced  in 
the  preparation  7>f  rubianic  acid,  and  obtained 
as  a  reddish-yellow,  transparent,  bitter  gum, 
yielding  with  water  a  yellow  solution  from 
which  it  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic 
salt  except  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

TU'-bid-ine,  *.  [Lat.  rubid(tu)  =  dark  red  ; 
•ine  (Chem.).] 

Chrm.  :  CnHj7N.  An  organic  base  belong- 
ing to  the  pyridine  series,  and  contained  with 
several  others  in  coal  tar.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  of  oily  consistence  and  faint  odour, 
•lightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-017,  and  boils  at  230°. 
Its  salts  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  reddish 
tint  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

TU-bid'-I-nm,  ».  [Lat.  rubidut  =  dark  red.] 
Chem.  :  A  monad  metallic  element  belonging 
to  the  potassium  group,  discovered  by  Kirch- 
hoff  and  Bunsen  in  I860.  Symbol  Rb  ;  atomic 
weight,  85-4;  sp.  gr.  1-52.  It  has  been  de- 
tected in  mineral  waters,  in  several  lepidolites, 
and  in  the  ash  of  many  plants,  as  tobacco, 
tea,  and  coffee.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
saline  residue  in  the  preparation  of  lithia  from 
lepidolites,  by  adding  platinic  chloride,  and 
dissolving  out  the  potassium  compound  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water.  The  chloro- 
platinate  of  rubidium  is  reduced  with  hydro- 
gen, ami  the  purified  chloride  of  rubidium, 
mixed  with  calcium  tartrate  and  soot,  is 
heated  in  a  furnace,  the  volatilised  metal  being 
collected  in  a  receiver  containing  mineral 
naphtha.  It  is  a  white  metal  with  silvery 
lustre,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  melting  at  38'5°". 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
gray  film,  and  soon  takes  fire.  When  thrown  on 
water  it  takes  fire  even  more  readily  than  po- 
tassium, and  burns  with  a  flame  like  the  latter. 

rubidium  chloride,  •-. 

Chem.  :  RbCl.  Obtained  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  hydrate  and  slowly  evapor- 
ating. It  forms  cubic  crystals  which  have  a 
vitreous  lustre,  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
anhydrous. 

rubidium-hydrate.  >. 

Chfm.  :  RbllO.  Formed  by  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  rubidium  with  l>arium  hydrate,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  silver  retort.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  white  porous  mass,  which 
deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  possesses  caustic 
properties  as  powerful  as  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium, and  is  soluble  in  alcohol 

•"U'-bied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (RUBY,  v.] 

•ru  -bif-Ic,  »ru  WT-Ick,  a.  [Lat.  ruber 
=  red,  and  facia  —  to  make.]  Making  red  : 
rubifacient 


"While  the  several  species  of  ray*.  as  the  , 

are  by  nfnction  separated  one  from  another.  they 
retain  thuse  motion*  proper  to  each."—  Ortw  :  Cotmo. 
oocra,  ML  iL,  ch.  1L 

•rtk-bl-fl-ca'-tioii,  ».  [Eng.  rubify;  e  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ation.]  The  act  of  making 
red  :  rubefa 

"Deal»»tlon,  rubifcation,  and  fixation."—  IlmrtU: 
lettera.  li.  4Z. 

•  ru'-bl-form,  a,   [Lat.  ruber  =  red,  and/ormo 

=  form.)     Having  the  form  of  red. 

"  Of  thoee  ray*.  which  pan  c'<«e  by  the  mow.  the 
nbtform  will  be  UM  least  refracted  :  and  so  come  to 
the  eye  lit  the  dlrectest  lino.-—  .Vnsfcm  :  OptidU. 

•  ru-bl'-fy.  v.t.     [Lat  ruber  =  red,  and  facio 
(pass.  Jlo)  =  to  make.  J    To  make  red. 

"White  wine  rlnrgar  li  to  be  preferred  ...  If  It  be 
rubified  by  macemmz  the  lea  res  of  nd  roses  In  it."— 
r«xn«r  .-  Yin  Kxta  ad  ritam  Laityam.  p.  m 


ru  blg'-In-ose,  a.     [Lat.  rubigo,  genit.  ru 
friyinw  =  rust] 

Bot.  :  Dull  rod,  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
brown.  Used  spec,  of  a  surface  covered  by 
glandular  hairs. 

ru  blg'-in-ous,  a.    [RUBIOINOSE.]     Exhibit- 
ing or  affected  by  rubigo  ;  rusty,  mildewed. 

ru-bi-go,  «.    [Lat.] 

Bot.  :  An  old  genus  of  Gmimnycetous 
Fungttls.  Hui.ii'.iH  dlnea  is  found  on  the  under- 
si<le  of  the  leaves  of  decaying  alders. 

ru-bl-hy'-dran,  s.    [RUBIDEHYDRAN.] 

Chem.  :  CggR-gOyf.  A  substance  formed  by 
treating  rubian  with  acid  rarliouate  of  barium. 
It  is  a  brown  yellow  transparent  gum,  with 
bitter  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

*ru-baU,  s.     [Sp.]    A  ruby  (q.v.). 

"Twlxt  the  perles  mid  rubint." 

r  :  P.  (t  .  II.  Ill  14. 


ru-bin  den'-ic,  a.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
rubindenic-acid,  s.    [ISAMIC-ACID.] 

ru-bln'-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  rubinique,  from  t  rubine  = 
a  metallic  preparation  of  a  ruby  colour.]  (See 
compound.) 

rubinic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Rufcvcatechuic  acid.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  catechin  in  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  rubinic  acid  is  precipitated  in  red  non- 
crystalline  flocks.  It  is  a  fugitive  substance 
and  blackens  during  the  washing  and  drying. 
Itfombines  with  the  alkalis  to  form  salts. 

*  ru'-bi-ous,  a.    [Lat.  rubeus.]    Red,  ruddy, 

rubied. 

"  Diana's  lip 
Ii  not  more  smooth  and  ruftiniu." 

Skatetp.  :  Tmelnh  Jiight.  1.  4. 

ru-bJ-rSf-In,  s.  [Eng.  rubi(an),  and  Gr. 
pTj-rirr)  (rhetine)  =  resin.] 

Chem.  :  C^HgOg.  A  substance  obtained  as 
a  bye  product  in  the  preparation  of  rubian, 
and  also  produced  by  boiling  chlororuhian 
with  alkalis.  It  forms  a  reddish-brown  resin, 
melting  at  100°  ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water,  easily  in  alcohol,  also  in  alkalis,  and  in 
oil  of  vitriol  with  orange-red  colour.  It  does 
not  dye  mordanted  fabrics. 

ru'-bls-lite,  «.  [After  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen, 
where  found.) 

Jftn.  :  A  compact  granular  mineral  of  a 
dark-green  colour.  It  belongs  to  the  indefi- 
nite substances  classed  under  chlorite  (q.v.). 

ru-bl-tan'-nic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  rubUfl),  and 
Eng.  tannic.]  (See  compound.) 

rubitannic  acid,  s. 
Chem.  :  A  tannic  acid  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  Rubia  tinctorum. 

ru'-ble,  ».    [ROUBLE.] 

*  rii'-bor,  *.    [Lat.]    Redness. 

"  A  rubor  of  hi*  countenance."—  fforth  :  Ezamtn,  SO. 

ru'-bric,  Tu-briche,  *ru'-brlck,  *ru- 
bricke,  s.  fFr.  rubrique  (O.  Fr.  rubriche), 
from  Lat  rvbrica  •=.  (1)  red  earth,  (2),  a  rubric, 
a  title  written  in  red  ;  fi-om  ruber  =  red  ;  Sp., 
Port.,  anil  Ital.  rnbrica.] 

*  1.  Red  earth,  red  ochre. 

"  The  same  In  sheep'i  milk  with  rubricfie  and  soft 
pitch."—  TopuU  :  Hilt.  HraiU.  p.  132. 

2.  That  portion  of  any  work,  which,  in 
the  early  manuscripts  and  typography  was 
coloured  red,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
portions  ;  hence  specifically  — 

*(1)  The  title-page,  or  parts  of  it,  the  initial 
letters,  Ac.,  when  written  or  printed  in  red, 

"  No  date  preflx'd 
Direct*  me  in  the  starry  .-uhrlr  wi* 

31,1'on  :  P.  K..  IT.  MS. 

•  (2)  In  law-books,   the  title  of  a  statute, 
because  formerly  written  or  printed  in  red. 

•(3)  The  title  of  a  chapter  or  main  division. 

Tuder  the  n«*rie  >IllnM.-n«  of  Perception.'  we 
have  an  excellent  acconnt  of  the  rnont  recent  scientific 
theory  of  perception."—  /»<ATK»  <m,  Oct  IS,  l«81. 

(4)  In  prayer-books  and  other  liturgical 
works,  the  directions  snd  rule*  for  the  conduct 
of  service,  still  frequently  printed  in  red 
letters. 

"  It  Is  prescribed  In  the  ruir*?t  of  this  day's  service 
that  If  there  be  a  «ermon  st  all.  and  not  a  homily  it 
shall  be  np..n  this  argument.  The  Duty  of  Subjection." 
—  Sharp.-  Sermont.  ToL  IL,  eer.  i. 


*(5)  An  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  rule  or 
injunction. 

3.  That  which  is  established,  fixed,  or  settled 
by  authority  ;  an  authorised  injunction  ;  hence, 
recognition  as  fixed  or  settled  by  authority. 

"  Let  him  your  rubric  Hud  your  touts  prescribe," 
Ctneper :  Pr.qrtu  uf  Error.  184. 

'ru-brio,  *ru -brick,  '  ru  brisshe,  v.t. 

[RUBRIC,  *.] 

1.  To  adorn  with  or  write  in  red  ;  to  rubri- 
cate. 


2.  To  enact  as  by  a  rubric  ;  to  place  or  set 

in  the  calendar. 


ru  -brie,  *  ru  brick,   t  ru'-bric-al,  a. 

[RUBRIC,  s.] 

1.  Red,  marked  with  red. 

"  The  light  and   rays  which  appear  red  ...  I  can 
rubric*,  or  red-mjiking."— Xevton :  Optict. 

2.  Placed  in  rubrics. 

"No   mbrical  directions  are   anywhere   given."— 
Warton .  fnglUH  Poetry,  ill  199. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  rubrics. 

*  4.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
calendar. 

"  My   father    won't  become  a  rubric  martyr."— 
Walpole:  To  ilann,  til.  84. 

t  ru'-bric-al,  a.    [RUBRIC,  a.] 

*  rn-brf-cal'-I-ty;  s.     [Eng.  rubriral;  -ity.] 
A  matter  connected  with  the  rubrics  ;  a  point 
of  ritual.    (C.  Kingsley  :  Yeast,  ch.  vi.) 

ru'-bri-cate,  v.t.  [RI-BRICATK,  a.]  To  mark 
or  distinguish  with  red. 

"  The  one  he  doth  rubricate  oulie  with  his  red  letten/ 
—fcaf :  Act  ft,  p.  53*. 

ru'-bri-cate,  ru'-bri-cat-Sd,  a.  [Lat 
rubricates,  pa.  par.  of  rubrico  —  to  murk  with 
red  ;  ru6rica=red  earth  ;  ruber  =red.  ]  Marked 
With  red. 

"  Tlie  rest  that  stand  rubricate  In  old  kalendars."— 
Spelman :  Original,  of  Ternu.  ch.  iL 

*  ru  bri   cian,   *  i-u'-bri-^ist,  *.      [Eng. 
rubric  ;  -tan,  -ist.}    One  versed  in  the  rubrics; 
an  adherent  or  advocate  for  the  rubric. 

*  ru-brl9'-i-ty,  *.    [Eng.  rubric;  -Uy.]    Red- 
ness. 

"  The  rubrMty  of  the  Nile.  --Qeddet. 

ru-bri-ni'-tric,  a.  [Lat  ruber  =  red,  and 
Eng.  nitric.]  (See  compound.) 

rubrinitric-acid,  s.    [PICRAMIC-ACID.] 

rub' -sen,  s.  [Ger.,  contract,  from  rubesamen 
=  rape-seed,  from  rube  =  rape,  and  samen  = 
seed.)  Rape-seed. 

rubsen-  cake,  s.  An  oil-cake,  made  from 
the  seeds  of  Brassica  prcecox,  and  much  used 
on  the  Continent. 

ru'-bus,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  bramble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Potentillidae  (Undlty) ;  of 
Rul>eae  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  Creeping  herbs 
or  sannentose  shrubs,  almost  always  prickly. 
Flowers  in  panicles  or  solitary,  white  or  red. 
Calyr  five-cleft :  petals  five ;  style  short 
sub-terminaL  Fruit  of  several  single-seeded 
juicy  drupes,  in  a  protuberant  fleshy  re- 
ceptacle. Known  species  about  100,  chiefly 
fr»m  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  R.  fruticosm,  the  common 
Bramble,  or  Blackberry  ;  K.  suxatilu,  the  St  >ne 
Bramble;  B.  /Jaw,  the  Raspberry ;  R.  Cxtiui, 
the  Dewlierry ;  R.  Chainiemorut,  the  Cloud- 
berry; and  K.  articvt,  which  Linnaeus  charac- 
terizes as  the  prince  of  wild  berries.  The 
Blackberry  is  |>articulurly  prolific  in  the  United 
St.it'-s,  a  number  of  varieties  with  very  largo 
luscious  fruit  having  beeu  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion. These  include  the  Lawton,  Early  Harvest, 
Mammoth,  and  others.  Of  ornamental  species 
of  Kuims  may  be  named  tt.  odoratui,  the 
Virgiuiau  Raspberry. 

rn'-b^,  *  ru  bie.  s.  k  a.     [O.  Fr.  rubi.  rubit 
(Fr.  rubis),  from  Low  Lat  rubinum,  accus.  of 
rutiinvs  =  a    ruby,    from    Lnt    ruher  =  red  ; 
rubeo  =  to  1*  red  ;   Sp.  rubi,  rubin;   Port. 
rubim ;  Ital.  rubino.] 
A.  As  substantire : 
I.  Ordinary  Langnagt : 
1.  Lit, :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  9. 

"  His  ample  forehead  bore  n  coronet 
With  sparkling  .IUm..i>.!-  ai,.l  with  r.ibin  set" 

Dryden :  Paiamon  t  Ardte,  ill.  54. 


fcte,  f&t.  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ruby— rude 
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J.  Figuratively : 
•(1)  Redness. 

"  Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks." 

&,<Uwp. .-  Macbeth,  UL  4. 

(2)  Something  resembling  a  ruby ;  a  blain, 
ft  blotch,  a  carbuncle. 

"  He's  said  to  have  a  rich  lace  and  rubies  about  his 
nose."— Cap'ain  Junet. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Horology:    The  jewel  of  a  watch.    The 
end-stone  is  usually  a  ruby  in  first-class  work. 

2.  Min. :  A  transparent  variety  of  Sapphire 
(q.v.),  of  a  red  colour,  much  esteemed  as  a 
jewel.    The  scarcest  of  precious  stones,  and 
known  in  commerce  as  Oriental  ruby,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Balas  ruby  (q.v.). 

3.  Print.  :   A  size   of  type,   smaller  than 
nonpareil  and  larger  than  pearL 

This  line  is  set  in  Euby  type. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Of  the  colour  of  a  ruby  ;  red. 

•'  Wounds,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  rub]/  lips." 
Shaketp. :  Juliut  Cttxir,  lii.  1. 

ruby-blende,  s.    [PYHAROYRITE,  PEOUS- 

TTTB.] 

ruby-copper,  s.    [CUPRITE.] 
ruby-mica,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Gothite,  occurring  in 
translucent  fiery -red  scales  on  limonite,  near 
Siegen,  Prussia. 

ruby-silver,  *.     [PTRAROYRITE,  PROCS- 

TITE.] 

ruby-spinel,  s.    [BALAS-BUBY.] 
ruby-tail,  s. 

Entom. :  Chrysis  ignita,  the  Common  Gold 
Wasp.  [CHRYSIS.] 

ruby-tiger,  *. 

Entom. :  A  beautiful  British  moth,  Phrag- 
matubia  fuliginosa.  Fore  wings  reddish- 
brown,  with  a  black  spot ;  hind  wings 
blackish,  or  dull  pink,  the  hind  margin  and  two 
central  spots  black ;  expansion  of  wings  an 
inch  ami  a  quarter.  The  larva  is  rusty-brown, 
with  brownish  hairs,  and  feeds  on  ragwort 
and  other  plants. 

ruby-wood,  s. 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  Red  saunders-wood  (q.v  X 

•  ru'-by,  v.t     [RUBY,*.]    To  make  red. 

"  With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  xx.  42*. 

ru-9er'-Vine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mcerv(us) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -int.]  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  genus  Rueervus  ;  having  antlers  like  those 
of  the  genus  Rucervus. 

"Its  antlers  are  lance,  and  of  the  Intermediate  ru- 
cervine  type."— Catteltt  .Vat.  Hist.,  iii.  61. 

ru-ceV-VUS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ru(sa),  and  Lat. 
ceriwf  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  East  Indian  genus  of  Cervidse,  or 
a  sub-genus  of  Cervus.  It  is  allied  to  Rusa, 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  bifurcate 
beam  of  tlie  antlers  further  sub-divided.  Ru- 
cervus schombnrgl.-i  is  Schomburgk's  Deer, 
R.  duvaucelli  the. Swamp  Deer,  and  R.  eldi 
Eld's  Deer. 

ruche,  ruche'  ing,  ruch'-lng,  s.  [Fr. 
ruche  —  a  beehive,  from  the  quillings  resem- 
bling honeycombs.]  Quilled  or  gautfered  net, 
lace,  silk,  and  the  like,  used  as  trimming  for 
ladies'  dresses  and  bonnets. 

"  The  brim  being  formed  of  a  large  loose  niching."— 
Queen,  Sept.  26,  18SS. 

ruck  (1),  v.t.  [RUCK  (1),  s.]  To  wrinkle,  to 
crease. 

»  ruck  (2),  »  rncke,  v.i.  [Of.  Dan.  ruge  =  to 
brood.]  To  cower;  to  lie  or  sit  close;  to 
squat,  as  a  hen  upon  eggs. 

"  On  the  house  did  rucke 

A  cursed  owle,  the  messenger  of  ill  successe  and  lucke," 
Golding:  Ovid;  Jfetamorijfiotet. 

ruck  (1),  *.  [Icel.  hrukka  =  a  wrinkle.]  A 
wrinkle,  a  crease,  a  fold,  a  plait. 

r&ck  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  undis- 
tinguished crowd  ;  the  common  crowd  or  herd. 

"  The  cracks  having  decisively  singled  themselves 
out  from  the  rudf— field,  March  «,  18S&, 

ruck  (3),  s.    [Roc.] 

*  ruc-ta'-tlon,  «.    [Tjit.  ruetatm,  pa.  par.  of 
r«<;to  =  to  belch.]    The  act  of   belcjriug;  a 
belch. 

"  Fnmous  ructaHoni  or  vapours."— Ryot :  Cartel  of 
Htlth.  bk.  iv.,  oh.  xii. 


*  rud,  *  rudd,  s.  &  a.      [A.8.  rudu  =  red- 
ness ;  Icel.  rodhi,  from  raudhr  =  red.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Redness,  blush ;  hence,  a  complexion. 

"  Fast,  with  a  redd  rudd, 
To  her  chamber  can  shee  flee." 

Percy :  Reliquet,  ill  I,  L 

2.  Red  ochre. 

B.  As  adj. :  Red,  ruddy,  rosy. 

"  Sweet  blushes  staiu'd  her  rud-red  cheeke, 
Her  even  were  black  as  sloe." 

Percy  :  Rtliquei,  iii.  1,  t 

*  rud,  v.t.    [Ruo, «.]    To  make  red ;  to  redden. 

ru'-das,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  rude  =  rude,  coarse.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  coarse,  foul-mouthed  woman ; 
a  randy.    (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Bold,  masculine,  coarse.    (Ap- 
plied to  women.) 

"The  auld  carlin,  a  rudat  wife  she  was."— Scott: 
Antiquary,  p.  430. 

rud-beck'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Olaug  Rud- 
beck  and  his  son,  Professors  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Upsal ;  the  former  died  1702.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rudbeckiese 
(q.v.).  Handsome  border  annuals  or  perennials 
from  North  America. 

rud-beck-i'-e'-»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rud- 
becki(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideae. 

rudd,  s.    [From  its  ruddy  coloration.] 

Ichthy. :  Leuciscus  erythrophthalmus,  the  Red- 
eye (q.v.). 

*  rudde,  «.     [A.S.  rudu  =  redness.)      Com- 
plexion. 

"  His  rudde  is  like  scarlet  In  grain." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  13,59*. 

rnd'-der,  *rod-er,  *r8th'-er,  s.    [A.8. 

rodher  =  a  paddle,  from  r6wan  =  to  row  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  roer;  Sw.  roaer,  ror;  Dan. 
ror;  Ger.  ruder.] 

L  Literally: 

*  1.  A  paddle. 

2.  That  by  which  a  ship  is  steered  ;  a  flat 
frame  hung  to  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel  and 
affording  a  means  of  steering.    The  rudder  is 
moved  by  a  tiller  or  a  wheeL 

"Swept  from  the  deck,  and  from  the  rudler  torn." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  v.  405. 

3.  Agric. :  A  sieve  for  separating  the  chaff 
from  the  grain.  (Prob.  a  corruption  of  riddle.) 

IL  Fig. :  That  which  guides,  governs,  or 
directs  the  course  of  anything. 

rudder-band,  rudder-brace,  «. 

Naut. :  That  part  of  a  rudder-hinge  which  has 
bands  to  brace  the  rudder  and  an  eye  for  the 
pintle  on  the  part  attached  to  the  stern-post. 

rudder-brace,  s.    [RUDDER-BAND.] 
rudder -breeching,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  for  lifting  the  rudder  to  ease 
the  motion  of  the  pintles  in  their  gudgeons. 

rudder-case,  s.    [RUDDER-TRUNK.] 

rudder-chain,  -•. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  whereby  the  rud- 
der is  fastened  to  the  stern  quarters.  They 
are  shackled  to  the  rudder  by  bolts  just  above 
the  water-line,  and  hang  slack  enough  to  per- 
mit the  free  motion  of  the  rudder.  Their  use 
is  to  prevent  the  rudder  being  lost  in  the 
event  of  its  becoming  unshipped.  They  also 
sometimes  lead  inboard,  to  be  used  in  steering 
should  the  rudder-head  or  tiller  give  way. 

rudder-chock,  s.    [CHOCK.] 

rudder-coat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  canvas  clothing  to  the  rudder- 
stock,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  passing 
through  the  trunk  in  the  counter. 

rudder-fish,  s.    [PILOT-FISH.] 
rudder-head,  .-•. 

Naut. :  The  upper  end  of  the  rudder,  into 
which  the  tiller  is  fitted. 

rudder-hole,  ». 

Naut. :  A  hole  in  the  deck,  through  which 
the  head  of  the  rudder  passes. 

rudder-nail,  -•. 

Xnut. :  A  nail  used  in  fastening  the  pintle 
to  the  rudder. 

rudder-pendant, ». 

Kaut. :  A  continuation  of  the  rudder-chain, 


secured  by  a  staple  around  the  quarter,  under 
the  moulding.  In  the  end  of  the  pemlant  a 
thimble  is  spliced,  to  which  may  be  hooked  a 
tackle,  in  case  the  tiller  or  head  of  the  rudJer 
is  carried  away. 

rudder-perch,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
certain  fish,  said  to  follow  the  rudders  of  ships 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

rudder-port,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  A  helm-port  (q.v.). 
rudder-stock,  s. 

Naut. :  The  main  piece  or  broadest  part  of 
the  rudder,  attached  to  the  stern-posts  by  the 
rudder- bands. 

rudder-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  employed  for  operating  the 
rudder  in  case  its  head  is  carried  away,  or  for 
working  a  make-shift  rudder. 

rudder -trunk,  rudder -case,  s.    A 

casing  of  wood  fitted  or  boxed  firmly  into  the 
helm-port. 

t  ruddes,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  rude 
=  rue.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Calendula  ojficinalis  ;  (2)  Chrysan- 
themum segetum. 

riid  died,  a.  [Eng  ruddy;  -ed.]  Made 
ruddy  or  red. 

rud'-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ruddy;  -ly.]  In  a 
ruddy  manner ;  with  a  ruddy  or  reddish 
appearance. 

"  Many  a  hand's  on  a  richer  hilt, 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gilt." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvt 

rud'-di-ness,  *  rud  di  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
ruddy ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ruddy  ;  redness  of  complexion  ;  tliat  degree 
of  redness  which  is  characteristic  of  good- 
health.  (Applied  especially  to  the  complexion 
or  colour  of  the  human  skin.) 

"  The  ruddineu  upon  her  lip  is  wet." 

Sluiketp.  :  Winter'i  TaU,  T.  1 

riid  -die  (1),  rad  -die,  red  -die,  s.  [From 
the  same  root  as  ruddy.]  A  species  of  red 
earth,  coloured  by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is 
used  for  marking  sheep. 

"Ruddle  owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  iron; 
and  as  that  is  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  it  Is  of  a 
greater  or  less  6|>ecitic  gravity,  consistency,  or  hard- 
ness."—  Woodward. 

*  ruddle-man,  s.    One  who  digs  ruddle. 

"  Besmeared  like  a  ruddlr-man,  a  gypsey.  or  a 
chimney-sweeper." — Burton :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  470. 

*  rud  -die  (2),  ».    [RIDDLE  (2),  «.]    A  riddle, 
a  sieve. 

"  The  holes  of  the  sieve,  ruddle,  or  try."— P.  Sol- 
land  :  Plufarch,  p.  86. 

rud'-dle  (1),  v.t.  [RUDDLE,  s.]  To  mark  with 
ruddle. 

"  A  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled."— Lady  Montagu :  To 
Lady  Kick,  Oct.  10,  1718. 

*  rud'-dle  (2),  v.t.    [RADDLE,  ».]    To  twist. 

rud' -doc,    riid' -dock,    *  rud-docke, 
*  rud-dok,  ».     [A.S.   rudduc;  cogn.    with 
Welsh  rhuddog ;  Cornish  ruddoc  =  a  redbreast.] 
1.  The  redbreast  (q.v.). 

"  The  tame  ruddocke  and  the  coward  kite." 

Chaucer  :  AuemNy  of  Fowlet. 

*  2.  A  gold  coin,  so  called  from  its  colour. 


rud'-dy,  *  rod  i,  *  rod-y,  o.    [A.8.  «  rudig, 
allied  to  redd  =  red  (q.v.).] 
L  Of  a  red  or  reddish  colour ;  red. 


2.  Of  a  lively  flesh-colour,  or  the  colour  of 
the  skin  when  in  full  health  ;  fresh-coloured. 

"  Where  nil  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that,  never  fail" 

rrOMRsr. 


S.  Of  a  reddish  or  orange  colour. 

"The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime.' 

Cooper:  Talk,  ill  571. 

ruddy-highflier,  «. 

Entom,.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Ypsipetei 
ruberata. 

*  rud'-dy,  v.t.  [RUDDY,  a.)  To  make  ruddy 
or  red. 

"  It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  MlnttrO,  rt 

Hide,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rudem,  accns.  of  rudit 
=  rough,  raw,  rude  wild,  untilled  ;  Sp.  rudo; 
Port.  &  Ital.  rude.] 


b6U,  boy ;  pout,  jo%l ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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1.  Characterized  by  roughness  ;  not  nicely 
or  delicately  finished,  smoothed,  or  polished  ; 
rough,  coarse,  rugged  ;  unformed  by  art,  taste, 
or  skill.  (Applied  to  material  things.) 

"The  heaven-bom  child 
All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lie*.' 


2.  Rough  or  coarse  in  manners,  unpolite, 
impudent,  uncourteous,  uncivil,  boorish. 

"They  »ere  rude  even  to  brutality."— Macaulaf  : 
But.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Characterized   by  roughness  or  coarse- 
ness ;  uncivil,  insolent. 

••  Yon  uc  to  blame  .  .  . 
To  use  BO  rude  behaviour." 

Shatap. .  Beta?  VII '/.,  Iv.  t. 

4.  Ignorant,  untaught,  unpolished.clownish. 

"Where  the  rude  villager.  hU  labour  done. 
In  verse  spontaneous  chauti  «ouie  favoured  name, 
Scott :  Dm  Roderick.    (Introd.  ix.) 

6.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  good  taste,  grace, 
or  elegance ;  unpolished.  (Said  of  language, 
style,  &c.) 

"  Rude  and  unpleasing  be  the  lays." 

Cowjier:  Pialm  cxixvli. 

6.  Violent,  tempestuous,  boisterous,  rough. 
(Applied  to  the  sea,  weather,  &c.) 

"  Firmer  lie  root*  him  the  ruder  it  blow." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  late.  ii.  19. 

7.  Fierce,  impetuous  :  as,  the  rude  shock 
of  armies. 

*  8.  Harsh,  severe,  inclement :  as,  a  rude 
winter. 

•9.  Robust,  strong. 

-  What  the  penny-a-liner*   call  rude  health."— C. 
Kingtlei/  :  Yetut,  ch.  xiii. 

rude-growing,  a.    Rough,  wild. 

"Whose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude-growing  briars." 
Khaketp.  :  Titut  A  ud.onicut,  ii.  4. 

rfide'-ly,  odr.     [Eng.  rude;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rude,  severe,  or   rough    manner ; 
without  finish  or  polish  ;  coarsely. 

"They  were  all  apparelled  alike,  and  that  very 
rudely  and  homely."— More:  Utopia,  l.k.  ii..  el.,  vi. 

2.  With  rudeness,  incivility,  or  insolence ; 
Coarsely,  boorishly. 

"You  began  rudely."    ShaJtetp. :  Twelfth  Night,  L  t. 

8.  Violently  ;  with  violence ;  fiercely. 

"  Rtldely  break 
Her  wonhipp'd  image  from  its  base." 

Jfoore  .  Light  of  the  Harem. 

rude  -ness,  ».    [Eng.  rude  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rude,  coarse, 
or  rough  ;  coarseness  of  finish  ;  roughness, 
vneveniiess. 

2.  Coarseness    of    manners,    conduct,    or 
language  ;    incivility ;    want   of   politeness, 
Courtesy,  or  civility. 

"  He  generally  affected  in  his  manners  and  in  his 
housekeeping  a  rudenea  beyond  that  of  his  rude  neigh- 
bours."— Macaulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Want  of  polish,  grace,  or  elegance ;  in- 
elegance, ignorance. 

•A.  Violence,  impetuosity. 

"  The  great  swing  and  rudrneu  of  his  poize." 

Xhaketp. :  Troiliu  t  Creuitla.  I  1 

*  5.  Boisterousness,  teinpestuousness,  sever- 
Ity. 

"  You  can  hardly  be  too  sparing  of  water  to  your 
boused  plants;  the  not  observing  of  this,  destroys 
more  plants  than  all  the  rudeneuei  of  the  season."— 
Kfetyn:  Kalmdar. 

ru-dentf-ed,  o.  [Lat  rudent,  genit  rudentis 
=  a  rope,  a  cable.] 

Her. :  The  same  aa  CABLED  (q.v.). 
fu'-den-ture,  s.    [Fr.]    [RUDENTBD.] 

Arch. :  Cable-moulding  (q.v.). 

*  ru'-der-a-ry,  a.      [Lat.    ruderarivs,  from 
nidus  =  stones  broken  small,  and  mixed  with 
lime  for  plastering  walls,  Aic.]     Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  rubbish. 

•  ru-der-a'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  ruderalio.]    [Ru- 
DERART.]    Tlie  act  of  laying  of  pavement  with 
pebbles.    (Bailey.) 

•rudes'-by,  t.  [RUDE.]  A  coarse,  rough 
fellow. 

"  A  mad-brain  rudetby  fall  of  spleen. 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure," 
Shakrtp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii  i.  2. 

Ru  -des-helm-er,  «.  [See  def.]  One  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  white  Rhine  wines,  so 
called  from  being  made  from  graces  grown  at 
Rudesheim,  a  town  in  Nassau,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

fu'-dl-ment,  ».  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  rudinentnn, 
=  a  thing  in  the  rough  state,  a  first  attempt, 
from  rudis=rude  (q.v.);  Sp.  it  Ital.  rudi- 
mento.] 


rudely— ruff 

L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  That  which  is  unformed  or  undeveloped  ; 
the  principle  wliich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any 
development ;   an    unformed   or    unfinished 
beginning. 

"  Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  pow'r 
TaiuU  in  iU  rudiment*  the  prolnis'd  flow'r." 

Cowiter :  Conaertation,  4S. 

2.  An  elementary  or  first  principle  of  any 
art ;  especially,  in  the  plural,  the  first  ele- 
ments or  elementary  notions  of  any  branch  of 
science  or  knowledge  ;  first  steps. 

"  In  these  thy  first  essays,  and  rudiment*  of  arms." 
Pitt :   Virgil ;  jEneid  xi. 

IL  Biol. :  A   part  or  organ,   the  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  arrested.     [VESTIOE.] 
"  With  hornless  breed*  of  cattle  and  sheep,  another 
and  singular  kind    of    rudttnenr  has  been  observed, 
namely,  minute  horns  lUngling  attached  to  the  skin 
alone  .  .  .  With  cultivated  plants  it  is  far  from  rare 
to  Mud  the  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  represented  by 
nutimenti.  like  those  observed  in  natural  species."— 
Darwin :  Variation  of  Anim.  t  riant*,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  ru'-di-ment,  v.t.    [RUDIMENT,  *.]    To  fur- 
nish with  or  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  first 
elements,  principles,  or  rules  ;  to  settle  in 
first  principles. 

"  It  is  the  right  discipline  of  knight-errantry,  to  be 
rudimented  in  losses  at  first."  —  Bayton :  Fettioout 
Xotet,  p.  Si. 

ru-di-menf -al,  a.  [Eng.  rudiment,  s. ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  "relating  to  rudiments  or  first 
principles ;  rudimentary. 

"  Your  first  rudimentnl  essays  in  spectatorship  were 
made  in  my  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for 
hours."— Spectator. 

ru-di-menf-a-ry,  o.  [Eng.  rudiment,  s. ; 
-ary.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  rudiments  or 
first  principles  ;  dealing  with  or  consisting  in 
first  principles ;  elementary. 

2.  In  the  state,  form,  or  condition  of  a  rudi- 
ment ;  in  an  undeveloped  state  or  stage  ;  in 
the  first  stage  of  existence  ;  embryonic. 

rudimentary-organs,  s.  pi. 

Biol. :  Organs  in  animals  and  plants  which 
do  no  not  attain  full  development,  as  the 
mammae  of  males  among  the  mammalia  and 
the  pistil  in  male  florets  of  some  of  the  Com- 
jK>sit<e  ;  or  which  occur  in  the  embryo  and  not 
in  the  adult,  as  the  teeth  of  foetal  whales. 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  existence  of  rudiinen- 
tary-organt,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  former 
progenitor  possessed  the  parts  in  question  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  that  under  changed  habits  of  life  they  be- 
come greatly  reduced. "—Darwin :  Descent  of  Man  (ed. 
1886),  p.  25. 

rud  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  rud(e);  -ish.]  Somewhat 
rude ;  rather  rude. 

*  rud'-I-ty,  *.    [Eng.  rud(e);  -ity.]    Rudeness. 

rud  mas  day,  ».  [For  rood-mass-day,  from 
rood  =  a  cross.]  The  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
of  wliich  there  were  two  annually;  viz.,  one 
on  May  8,  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross  ;  the  other  on  Sept.  14,  Holyrood- 
day,  or  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

ru-doT-phine,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied 
to  certain  astronomical  tables,  composed  by 
Kepler,  and  founded  on  the  observations  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  So  named  in  honour  of  Rudolph 
II.,  Emperor  of  Bohemia. 

rue,  *rew,  *rewe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prop,  hrue, 
from  A.S.  hreowan;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  hrew- 
an;  O.  H.  Ger.  hriuwan;  Ger.  reuen;  Dut. 
rouwen.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  crudut 
—  raw  ;  crudelis  =  cruel ;  Eng.  crude,  &c.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  grieve  for ;  to  regret,  to  lament,  to  re- 
pent. 

"  Ill-fated  race  !  how  deeply  mutt  they  rut 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you." 

Cowuer :  Beroim. 

•  2.  To  pity. 

"  Rue  the  tears  I  shed  " 

Shaketp. :  Titut  A  ndronicut,  i. 

•  3.  To  cause  to  grieve  ;  to  make  repentant, 
compassionate,  or  sorrowful. 

"  For  though  I  made  ybon  soorie  in  a  plstle  it  rewith 
me  not."—  Wyclife:  S  Corf  nth.  vii. 

4.  To  repent  of,  and  withdraw,  or  attempt 
to  withdraw  from  :  as,  To  rue  a  bargain. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  have  compassion. 

"  And  God  so  wisly  on  my  sonic  rew», 
As  I  shal  even  Juge  ben.  and  trewe. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,8*1 

2.  To  become  sorrowful,  penitent,  or  grieved. 

*  rue-bargain,  s.     The  forfeit  paid  by 
one  who  withdraws  from  a  bargain. 


rue(l),  *  rnme,  s.  [Fr.  rue;  Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  ruda;  Lat.  &  Ital.  ruta;  Gr.  pvnf 
(rhute)  =  rue.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Ruta(q.v.).  The  common 
Rue  is  Hutu  graveoleus,  a  half-shrubby  plant, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  of  a  fetid  odour,  and 
an  acrid  taste.    The  bluish-green  leaves  are 
pinnate,  the   flowers   yellow,   the   first   that 
comes  forth  generally  with  ten  stamens,  the 
next  with  eight.  A  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
but  grown  In  gardens  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  England,  &c. 

"  Here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue.  sour  herb  of  grace." 

Shakrip. :  Richard  It.,  lit.  1 

2.  Pharm. :  Rue,  or  Rue-oil  (q.v.),  is  a  power- 
ful topical  stimulant,  an  antispasmodic,  an 
emmenagogue,  and  perhaps  an  anthelmintic. 
It  is  used  internally  in  flatulent  colic,  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  &c.,  and  as  an  enema,  and  ex- 
externally  as  a  rubefacieut. 

rue  oil  s. 

Chem. :  The  essential  oil  of  Common  Rue, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  with  water. 
It  is  rather  viscid,  has  a  disagreeable  odour 
and  bitter  taste,  boils  at  228°,  and  solidifies 
about  0°  to  shining  crystalline  lamina;.  The 
crude  oil  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  hydrocarbon 
and  one  or  two  ketones  of  the  paraffin  group. 
The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  oil  has  the 
composition  of  turpentine  oil. 

*  rue  (2),  «.    [RuE,  v.}    Sorrow,  repentance. 

rue'-f ul,  *  r eu  fol,  *  reu  full,  *  ru-fttll, 

o.    [Eng.  rue  (2),  s. ;  -full.] 

1.  Causing  to  rue,  lament,  or  grieve  ;  mourn- 
ful, sad,  touching,  lamentable. 

"  A  rueful  sight,  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks.' 
W ordiworth :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

2.  Expressing  or  characteristic  of  sorrow  or 
pity ;  pitiful. 

"  With  rufu.ll  chere  I  sawe  where  Hector  stood." 

Sumy:  Viryile;  .fneiilL 

3.  Full  of  lamentations  or  mourning. 

"  Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  MO. 

rue'-ful-ly,*ru-ful-ly,adi'.  [Eng.  rueful; 
-ly.]  In  a  rueful  manner ;  mournfully,  sorrow- 
fully,  piteously. 

"  They  cause  me  to  crie  so  rufully." 
Chaucer :  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

rue'-f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rueful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rueful ;  sorrowful- 
ness, mournfulness. 

ruell,  s.    [REWEL.] 

*  ru-elle',  s.     [Fr.,  dimin.  of  rue  =  8,  street] 
A  bed-chamber  in  which  persons  of  high  rank 
in  France,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  held  receptions  in  the  morning,  to 
which  those  distinguished  for  learning,  wit, 
&c.,  were  invited ;  hence,  a  circle  or  coterie 
where  the  events  of  the  day  were  discussed. 

"  The  poet  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  condemned 
in  the  rueUe'—Drydtn  :  Virgil :  .£neid.  (Pref.) 

ru-el'-li-a,  *.  [Named  after  John  Ruelle, 
botanist  and  physician  to  Francis  I.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ruellieae  (q.v.> 
Calyx  five-parted,  corolla  somewhat  cam- 
panulate  with  five  equal  spreading  segments, 
stamens  didynamous,  included  ;  capsule  two- 
celled,  six  to  eight-seeded.  The  species  are 
numerous.  Some  furnish  a  blue  dye  like 
indigo,  especially  Ruettia  indigolica,  cultivated 
in  consequence  in  China. 

ru-el-ll-e'-se,  ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat   ruttti(a)i 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surT.  -em.] 
Bot.  :  A  trilic  of  Acanthaceee. 

rue'-wort,  ».     [Eng.  rue  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Rutaceae  (q.v.). 

*  ru-leV-cent,  a.    [Lat.  rufescens,  pr.  par.  of 
nifesco,  incept,  form  from  nifus  —  red.]    Red* 
dish  ;  tinged  with  red ;  rather  rusty  ;  nearly 
reddish-brown. 

ruff  (1),  *  ruffe,  *.    [A  word  of  doubtful  ori- 
gin ;  prob.  from  the  same  root  as  Icel.  rjufa 
(pa.  t.   raw/)  =  to  break,  to    rip  up;  A.S. 
reafan  =  to  reave  (q.v.);  cf.    Dut.    ruif=* 
fold  ;  Sp.  rufo  —  frizzed,  curled.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  A  large  collar  of  muslin  or  linen, 
plaited,  crimped,  or  fluted,  formerly  worn  by 
both  sexes. 

"  They  were  come  to  that  height  of  excess  herein 
that  twenty  shillings  were  us'd  tone  paid  for  starching 
of  a  ruff.'—Howell:  Lettrrt,  bk.  L,  i  3,  let.  3S. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cor.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ca  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


ruff—  mflmoric 
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•J.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Something  puckered  or  plaited  like  a 
raff. 

"  Soft  on  the  paper  rmTits  leaves  I  spread." 

Pop*  :  Dunciad,  Iv.  407. 

(2)  A  state  of  roughness  or  uneveuuess  ; 
rnggedness. 

44  As  fields  set  all  their  bristles  up  ;  in  such  a  ruff  wert 
them."  Chairman:  Homer;  Iliad. 

(3)  Hence,  riotous  conduct  ;  festivity. 

"  So  they  being  in  this  ruff  and  Jollity,  news  came 
suddenly  that  Aratus  was  come."—  .VortA  :  Plutarch, 
piM». 

(4)  An  exhibition  of  pride  or  haughtiness. 

"  Princes  that,  in  the  ruff  of  all  their  glory,  have 
been  taken  down  from  the  head  of  a  conquering  army." 
—Sir  K.  LEU.ra.nge. 

(5)  The  top  of  a  loose  boot  turned  over. 

"  Why.  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing  ;  mend 
the  ruff,  and  sing."—  Shaketp.  :  Alii  Writ,  in.  i 

H  Technically: 

1.  Mach.  :  An  annular  ridge,  formed  on  a 
•haft  or  other  piece,  commonly  at  a  journal, 
to  prevent  endlong  motion.    Ruffs  sometimes 
consist  of  separate  rings  fixed  in  the  positions 
intended  by  set  screws,  &c.,  and  are  then 
called  loose  ruffs. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Machetes  piignax,  a  spring  and  summer 
visitor  to  England,  Ireland,  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  having  its  winter  home  in  Africa.  It 
is  rather  larger  than  a  snipe  ;  general  plumage 
ash-brown,  spotted,  or  mottled  with  black,  but 
no  two  specimens  are  alike.  In  the  breeding 
season  the  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  frill  or 
ruff  of  numerous  long  black  feathers,  glossed 
with  purple,  and  barred 
with  chestnut. 
Whilst  probably 
serving  primar- 
ily as  an  attrac-  _^. 
tion  to  the 
hen-birds, 
this  frill  acts 
also  as  a 
shield,  for 
the  polyga- 
mous Ruffs 
are  intensely 
pugnacious, 
and  furious 
battles  take 
place  be- 
tween them 
for  the  possession  of  the  females,  which  are 
called  Reeves,  and  are  more  uniform  in  color- 
ation, and  smaller  than  the  males.  The  nest 
is  usually  of  coarse  grass,  in  a  moist  swampy 
place,  the  eggs  four  in  number.  Large  num- 
bers are  caught  and  fattened  in  Holland,  and 
sent  to  England,  where  they  are  rapidly  be- 
coming rare,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their 
favourite  haunts,  the  fens,  by  drainage. 

t  (2)  A  breed  of  the  Jacobin.  The  feathers 
fall  more  lack  ward  on"  the  head,  and  lie  in  a 
rough  and  confused  manner,  whence  the 
pigeon  has  its  name.  (Moore  :  Columbarium.') 

ruff-  wheel,  s. 

Mftall.  :  An  ore-crushing  mill  for  the  pieces 
which  will  not  feed  into  the  usual  crusher. 

ruff  (2),  s.  [Port,  rufa  =  a  game  with  dice,  a 
raffle.] 

.  •  L.  An  old  game  at  cards,  the  predecessor 
of  whist. 

2.  The  act  of  trumping,  when  you  have  no 
card  of  the  suit  led. 

"  What  folly  must  inspire  the  wretched  taste 
80  many  precious  trumps  on  rujft  to  waste." 

Whitt. 

riff  (3),  *.    [RUFFE.] 

riiff'  (1),  *.  [A  contract  from  ruffle  (2),  s. 
(q.v.).]  A  low  vibrating  beat  of  a  drum  ;  a 
ruffle. 

"  The  drum  beats  a  ruff,  and  so  to  bed."—  raryuhar  : 
Recruiting  Officer.  v. 


BUFF   AND   REEVE. 


V.t.      [RUFF(l),  *.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  ruffle,  to  disorder,  to  disarrange. 

"  Whiles  the  proud  bird,  ruffing  his  fethers  wyde 
And  brushing  his  faire  brest.  did  her  invade." 

Spenter:  P.  O,.,  III.  xi.  S3. 

2.  To   applaud   with   the   hands   or  feet. 
{Scotch.) 

IL  Falconry  :  To  hit  without  trussing. 

ruff  (2),  v.t.  or  i.    [RUFF  (2),  «.]    To  trump 
instead  of  following  suit. 

J  To  over-ruff:  To  put  a  higher  trump  on  a 
suit  trumped  already  by  an  adversary. 


ruffe,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Ichthy. :  Acerina  cernua,  from  the  rivers  of 
Europe.  It  is  olive-green,  marbled  and  spotted 
with  brown,  and  resembles  the  Perch  in  habits. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  harsh 
sensation  caused  by  its  ctenoid  scales. 

ruffed,  o.    [RUFF  (IX  M 

ruffed-grouse,  *.    [Boxxsu.] 
ruffed-lemur,  s. 

Zool. :  Lemur  varius;  called  also  the  Black- 
and- White  Lemur. 

ruf'-fl-an,   *ruf-fi-on,  *ruf-iy-an, 

*  ruf-y-an,  s.  &  o.    [Fr.  ruffien  (O.  FT.  rufien, 
ruffien):  cf.  Ital.  ruffiano  ;  Sp.  rufian.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Originally,  one  who  sets  forward  an  in- 
famous traffic  between  the  sexes  and  is,  as 
might  be  predicted,  personally  a  libertine ;  a 
pimp,  a  pander,  a  paramour. 

2.  A  brutal  fellow ;  a  rough  ready  for  any 
crime  ;  a  robber,  a  cutthroat,  a  murderer. 

"  With  honourable  rufflant  In  their  hire." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  oj  Indolence,  i.  65. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a  ruffian  ;  brutal,  ruffianly. 

"  Each  Tillage  inn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast." 

Crabbe  :  Fariih  Register. 

*  ruf -fl-an,  v.i.    [RUFFIAN,  s.]    To  play  or 
act  the  ruffian  ;  to  raise  tumult ;  to  rage. 

"  If  it  hath  ruffian  d  so  upon  the  sea." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  ii .  1. 

*  ruf-f i-an-age  (age  as  Ig),  *.      [Eng. 
ruffian;  -age.]     Ruffians  collectively  ;  rascal- 
dom. 

"  Escorted  by  the  vilest  rufflanage."—  Palara*e : 
But.  Jform.  *  £  ay.,  it.  678. 

*  ruf-il-an-Ing,  *  ruf-fi-an-yng, ».  [Eng. 

ruffian ;  -ing.]     Ruffianly  conduct. 

"  Repent  of  light  rufflanyna.'—  Udal :  Peter. 

*  ruf '-f i-an-ish,   a.     [Eng.    ruffian;   -ish.] 
Having  the  qualities  or  manners  of  a  ruffian  ; 
ruffianly. 

ruf '-f  i-an-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  ruffian;  -ism.]  The 
character,  qualities,  or  conduct  of  a  ruffian. 

"  He  too  will  have  to  use  force  and  penalties  to  re- 
press rufflanum."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  45,  1885. 

*  ruf -f  I-an-like,  a.     [Eng.   ruffian;  -like.] 
Ruffianly". 

ruf-iT-an-1^,  a.  [Eng.  ruffian;  -ly.]  Like  a 
ruffian  ;  befitting  or  becoming  a  ruffian. 

"  His  fond  disguising  of  a  Master  of  Art  with 
ruffianly  hair,  unseemly  apparel,  and  more  unseemly 
company."— 0.  Harrry  :  Four  Lettert  touching  Robert 
Greene,  p.  7. 

*  ruf  -fin,  a.  &  *.    [RUFFIAN.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disordered. 

"  His  ruffln  raiment  all  was  stained  with  blood." 
Sptnier:  F.  q..  I.  IT.  81 

B.  As  subst. :  A  ruffian,  a  ruffler. 

*  ruf -f  In-ous,  a.    [Eng.  ruffin;  -out,]    Ruf- 
fianly, outrageous. 

"  To  shelter  the  said  monument  from  all  the  rvffinma 
pride."  Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vi. 

ruf -fle  (1),  »  ruf-fel-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [RUFF 
(1),  *.]  [Dut.  ruy/elen  =  to  ruffle,  to  wrinkle.] 

A.  Transitive : 

lf  To  contract  into  plaits  or  folds;  to  packer, 
to  wrinkle. 

"  A  small  piece  of  fine  rafted  linen,  running  along 
the  Upper  part  of  the  stays  before."— A  dditon. 

2.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ruffles. 

"  Her  elbows  ruffled,  and  her  tot  t' ring  form 
111  propp'd  upon  French  heels.* 

Cooper  :  Talk,  IT.  MS. 

3.  To  disorder  ;  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
or  order  of;  to  rumple,  to  disarrange  ;  to  make 
uneven  ;  to  throw  into  disorder. 

"  With  sudden  wing  and  ruffled  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxlii. 

4.  To  disturb  the  surface  of;  to  cause  to 
rise  in  waves. 

"  The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  ii.  171. 

•  5.  To   throw   together   in   a    disorderly 
manner. 

"  I  ruffled  ap  fal'n  leaves  in  heap,  and  found, 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  in  terminate. 

Chapman. 

•  8.  To  throw  into  disorder  by  attacking ; 
to  rout. 

"  At  Passage  I  have  seen  the* 
Ruffle  the  Tartars  as  they  fled  thy  furie." 

Beaum.  t  f'let.  :  Loyal  Subject,  i.  & 


7.  To  discompose,  to  disturb,  to  agitate. 

"  There  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Ccuar,  lit.  1 

8.  To  disturb. 

"Adjusting  the  ruffled  relations  between  the  Sultan 
and  his  rebellious  vassal."— Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  1. 
1885. 

*B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent ;  to  be  noisy 
or  boisterous. 

"  The  bleak  winds  do  sorely  ruffle* 

Shakes?.  :  Lear,  ii.  & 

2.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  flutter. 

"  On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
Rufflet  at  speed,  aud  dances  in  the  wind." 

Uryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgic  iii.  13*. 

3.  To  act  roughly ;  to  be  rough ;  to  be  in 
contention. 

"  They  would  ruffle  with  Jurors,  and  luforce  them 
to  find  as  they  would  direct.  —Boom :  Henry  Vll. 

H  To  ruffie  one' s  feathers  (or  plumage): 

1.  Trans. :  To  irritate  ;  to  make  angry ;  to 
put  out. 

2.  Intrant. :  To  become  irritated,  angry,  o* 
fretted. 

*  ruf '-fle  (2),  v.i.    [O.  Dut  ro/elan  =  to  pan- 
der ;  Low  Ger.  ru/eln ;  Prov.  Ger.  ru/eln  ^ 
to  pander ;  Dan.  ruffer  =  a  pauder ;  Low  Gei 
ru/e/er  =  apimp.)  To  put  on  airs  ;  to  swaggei 

"  Lady,  I  cannot  rufflt  it  iu  red  aud  yellow." 

Sen  Joiiton :  Cynthia  t  flr+U.  111.  a, 

ruf '-fle  (3),  v.t.  [RUFFLE,  t.]  To  beat  th« 
ruffle  on  :  as,  To  ruffle  a  drum. 

ruf '-fle  (1),  *.    [  RUFFLE  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  strip  of  plaited  cambric  or  other  fln« 
cloth  attached  to  some  border  of  a  garment, 
as  to  the  wristband  or  bosom  ;  a  frill. 

"  The  person  who  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fin* 
ruffiei,  for  example,  will  sometimes  raise  the  value  ot 
perliaj*.  a  i«uny  worth  of  Sax  to  £30  sterling."— Smith : 
Wealth  of  Sationi,  bk.  iv..  cb.  ix. 

2.  A  state  of  being  disturbed  or  agitated  ; 
disturbance,  agitation,  commotion. 

"  Conceive  the  mind's  perception  of  some  object 
and  the  consequent  ruffle  or  commotion  of  the  blood. 
—Watt*. 

•  3.  A  tumult,  a  melee. 

"  This  capitayue  moche  stayed  the  ritie,  notwitb- 
ttandying  twenty  or  more  persones  were  sleyue  in  the 
ruffle.  —HaU :  Henry  rill.  (an.  19). 

H  Ruffle  of  a  boot:  The  turned-down  top, 
banging  loosely  over  like  a  ruffle. 

ruf '-fle  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  the  sound.]  A  low, 
vibrating  beat  of  the  drum,  not  so  loud  as  th« 
roll,  used  on  certain  military  occasions,  as  a 
mark  of  resect.  (Frequently  contracted  into 
ruff.)  [RuFF(4),s.] 

•ruf  fle-less,a.  (Eng. ruffle; -lest.}  With- 
out ruffles. 

*  ruf '-fle-ment,  *.    [Eng.  ruffle;  -merU.]  The 
act  of  ruffling. 

ruf  -Her  (IX  «•    [Eng.  ruffi(e)  (1),  v. ;  -«r.J 

1.  A  sewing-machine  attachment  for  forming 
ruffles  in  goods. 

2.  A  sort  of  heckle  for  flax. 

ruf-fler  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ruffltf)  (2),  v. ;  -a-.]  A 
bully,  a  swaggerer. 

"  Publications  which  supplied  her  courtesans  and 
rufflrr$  with  appropriate  mental  food,"— -J.  A.  Sf 
mondt :  Renaiuance  in  Italy,  ch.  x. 

*  rftf '-fler-j^,  *.    [Eng.  ruffle,  v. ;  -ry.]   Noise, 
disturbance.    (Stanyhurst.) 

rn-f  I-gal'-lic.  o.  [Eng.  ruftn),  and  gdUie.] 
Derived  from  gallic  acid. 

ruflgallic  acid.  s. 

(  C6H(OH)> 
Chem. :  Ci4H8O8=  •<  CjOa  Para-elbv 

(C6H(OH)3. 

gic  acid.  Obtained  by  heating  gallic  acid  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  70°  or  80*.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  small,  shining,  red  prisms,  containing 
two  molecules  of  water,  sublimes  above  120*, 
is  insoluble  in  wat«r,  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  With  alkalis  it  forms  a  soluble 
red  compound,  and  dyes  cloth,  mordanted 
with  alum,  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

ru-fl-mdr-ic.a.  [Eng.  rufi(n);  mor{intannie\ 
and  stiff.  -ic.J  Derived  from  or  containing 
morintannic  acid. 

rufimoric  acid,  •-. 

Chem. :  Produced  by  boiling  morintannlo 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  itself  for  some  time.  The  brick- 
red  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  dissolved 


T»6il,  b<J^:  pout,  jotv-i;  cat,  50!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  tnln.  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tiaa  -  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;   tlou,  -fion  =  shun,    -cious,  - tious,  -sious  =  sails,   -hie,  -die,  <sc.  =  bel,  del. 
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rufln— minable 


in  alcohol,  and  re-precipitated  with  water.  It 
then  forms  a  dark  red  amorphous  powder, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  red  colour. 
Boiled  with  potash,  it  is  reconverted  into 
moriiitaiiuic  acid. 

ru'-fin,  i.  [Lat  ruf(us)  =  red  ;  -in  (Chem,).'] 
Chem. :  QnHaoOfl.  A  red  resinous  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  phlorizin. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  water  dissolves  it 
at  boiling  h.  at,  but  instantly  decolourizes  it. 
With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  tine  red 
colour. 

ru-f  l-op'-ln,  *.     [Eng.  rufi(n)  and  opi(a)n.] 

Chem.  :  C'uH^.OH^Oa.  Obtained  from  opi- 
anic  acid  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  yellowish-red  needles,  which 
dissolve  in  alkalis  with  violet-red  colour. 

ru  -fo-cat-e'-chu'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  nt/to  =  red, 
and  Eng.  catechuic.]  (See  compound.) 

rufocatechuic  acid,  $.  [RUBINIC-ACID.] 

ru  -fous,  a.  [Lat.  rufus.]  Reddish  ;  of  a 
reddish  colour,  es[>ecially  of  a  brownish  or 
yellowish  red ;  tawny  ;  reddish  orange,  rusty. 

"The  rich  ru/ma  colouri  of  their  primaries."— 
field,  Sept.  18.  leSS. 

rufous  kangaroo-rat,  --. 

Zool. :  Hypsiprymnus  rufescens,  from  Aus- 
trafla,  where  it  is  very  common.  When 
pursued,  it  jumps  like  a  jerboa,  with  great 
swiftness,  for  a  short  distance,  and  seeks 
•belter  in  hollows,  logs,  and  holes.  It  feeds 
on  roots  and  grasses. 

rufous  oven-bird,  .«. 

Ornith. :  Furnarius  rufus,  common  in  Bauda 
Oriental,  on  the  banks  of  the  Plata. 

rufous  swallow,  .«. 
Ornith:  Hirundo  rujula. 

•ruft,  t.    [Rin,  v.]    Eructation,  belefciaf. 

ruf-ter-hood,  s.  [Etvm.  of  first  element 
doubtful ;  second  element,  hofxt.] 

Falconry:  A  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk 
when  she  is  first  drawn. 

rug  (1),  *rugg,  *.  [Sw.  rngg  =  rough,  en- 
tangled hair ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  rung ;  Dut. 
ruig ;  A.S.  ruh  =  rough  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  heavy,  nappy  fabric,  used  as  a  wrapper, 
cover,  or  protection  ;  as— 

(1)  A  cover  of  a  bed. 

(2)  A  hearth-rug. 

(3)  A  cover  for  the  legs,  &c.,  against  cold  on 
•journey  ;  a  railway-rug. 

*  2.  A  rough,  woolly,  or  shaggy  dog. 

*  rug-gowned,    a.     Wearing  a  coarse, 
•baggy  dress. 

*  rug-headed,  a.    Having  shaggy  hair. 

**  We  must  supplant  those  rough,  rug-Headed  kerns." 
Bkatetp. :  /Itchard  II.,  ii.  i. 

rug  (2),  s.    [Ruo,  v.]    A  pull,  a  tug. 
5  To  get  a  rug :  To  get  a  share. 

"  Having  gotten,  it  was  thought,  a  mg  of  the  com- 
pensations. —Sc"tt  Itedgauntlet.  letter  xi. 

rug,  v.t.  [Cf.  rogge.]  To  pull  hastily  or 
roughly,  to  tear,  to  tug.  (Sc  itch.) 

ru'-ga  (pi.  rn'-gae),  ».    [Lat.  =  a  wrinkle.] 

1.  AiMt. :  A  wrinkle  ;  a  transverse  ridge  on 
the  convoluted  ridges  produced  by  the  wrink- 
ling of  the  ,11101  >us  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  wrinkle. 

Hi  gate,  a.  [Lat.  rugatvs,  pa.  par.  of  rugo  = 
to  wrinkle.  [RUGA.]  Wrinkled;  having  al- 
ternate ridges  and  depressions. 

riig'-gSd,  a.     [8w.  rugg  =  rough,  entangled 
hair.J    [Ruo  (1),  5.J 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Full  of  rough  projections  or  inequalities 
on  the  surface  ;  rough  ;  broken  into  sharp  or 
irregular  |«oints  or  pinininences. 

"  The  rugged  mass  still  lies,  not  many  yards  from 
its  original  site."— jtfocuu/ay .  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Not  made  smooth  or  polished  ;  rough. 

"A  rural  portico  of  rugimt  stone  " 

Pope :  Burner ;  (jdyuey  xlr.  10. 

8.  Rough  in  temper ;  austere,  harsh,  crabbed. 
4.  Surly,  sour,  uneasy,  disturbed. 

"Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  look*. 
Be  bright  and  jovial  mong  your  guest*  tn.nlght." 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  t. 


5.  Rough,  uncouth ;  wanting  in  refinement 
or  grace. 

"  With  thanks— 'twas  all  .'he  could— the  maid 
Hi*  ruyyed  courtesy  repaid." 

Scott:  Lady  of  thf  Lake,  vi.  10. 

*  6.  Rough  with  hair  or  tufts  of  any  kind ; 
shaggy,  bristly. 

"The  rugged  Pyrrbus  like  the  Hyrcaniaa  beaat." 
ShaJcap. :  Hamlet,  it  i 

•7.  Wrinkled,  furrowed. 

•'  The  rugged  forehead,  that  with  crave  foresight. 
Welds  kingdoms,  c.iuw*.  and  attain  o(  « tate." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  IV.  L    (rToL) 

8.  Not  neat  or  regular  ;  uneven,  ragged. 

"Hi»  well-uroportioued  beard  made  rough  and  rugged." 
Sh.il*V. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  I 

*  9.    Stormy,      tempestuous,       turbulent, 
boisterous  :  as,  a  rugyed  wind.     (Milton.) 

*  10.  Violent,  impetuous,  rude,  boisterous. 
11.  Harsh  or  grating  on  the  ear  ;  rough,  not 

smooth. 

••  Wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

IL  Bot. :  Rough  with  tubercles*  or  stiff 
points  ;  scabrous.  Used  of  a  leaf  or  stem. 
(Iturtyn.) 

rug'-ged-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  rugged;  -ly.]  In  a 
rugged  manner;  rouglily,  violently,  sourly. 

"  Look  not  so  ruggedly  on  me." 

Beaum.  *  Fltt. :   n'otnan  Hater,  f.  ». 

rug  ged-ness,  *  rug-ged-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

rugged ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ragged, 
rough,  or  uneven  ;  roughness. 

"  As  for  the  rugyedneue  of  any  blade."— P.  Holland : 
Pliny,  bk.  ixviii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Roughness     of     temper ;      harshness, 
severity,  coarseness,  surliness,  rudeness. 

"  That  unmanly  sharpness  and  ruggtdntu  of 
humour."— Scott .-  Chritti-in  Life,  pt  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Violence,  storminess,  boisterousness. 

rug'-glng,  s.     [Eng.  rug  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Fabric :    Coarse    woollen    wrapping   or 
blanket  cloth. 

2.  Saddlery:  A  coarse  cloth  used  for  the 
body  of  knee-  and  other  horse-l>oots. 

*  rug'-gjr,  a.     [Sw.  ruggig,  from  rugg  =  rough, 
entangled  hair.]    Rou^h,  shaggy. 

"  With  flotery  herd,  and  ruyyy  asahy  here*." 

Chuucer  :  C.  T.,  S,88i 

*  rug'-In,  i.    [Ruo  (1),  ».]    A  nappy  cloth. 

"  The  lips  grew  so  painful,  that  she  could  not  endure 
the  wiping  the  ichor  from  it  Kith  a  soft  ruyin  with 
her  own  band."—  Wiieman  :  Surgery. 

ru-gine',  s.  [Fr.]  A  surgeon's  rasp;  an 
instrument  for  removing  the  diseased  surface 
of  bones. 

"If  new  flesh  should  not  generate,  bore  little  orifices 
Into  the  bone,  or  rasp  it  with  the  rugine."— Sharp. 

ru-gine',  v.t.  [Fr.  ruginer.]  To  scrape  with 
a  rugine. 

"  Where  yon  find  It  moist,  there  you  are  to  rugine 
it."—  Wiieman  :  Surgery,  bk.  v..  ch.  ix. 

ru-go'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  rugosus  = 
wrinkled,  from  ruga  (q.v.).  So  named  from 
the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  corals.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  group  of  Madrej>oiaria.  Corallum 
sclerodermic,   witli  a  true  tlieca.     Generally 
both  tubuhB  and  septa  combined.     Septa  gen- 
erally some  multiple  of  four,  but  with  one  or 
three  prominent,  or  with  a  small  channel. 
Simple  or  coui|>ound  corals  represented  in  the 
modern  seas  only  by  two  genera,  one  from  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  from  Florida.    Kami- 
lies  :    Stauridse,    Cyathaxonidae,   Cyathophyl- 
lidte,  and  Cystiphyllidae. 

2.  Palceont. :  Found  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
the  Upper  Greensand,  and  the  Tertiary.  They 
were  reef-builders. 

ru'-gdse,  a.  [Lat.  rugosut,  from  ruga  =  t 
wrinkle;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  ritgoso.] 

1.  Ord.  Jang. :  Wrinkled  ;  full  of  or  abound- 
ing with  wrinkles. 

"  The  hnmerus  has  a  well-marked  rvyntt  line."— 
Tram.  Amor.  /v.iZ/»./<*.  Soc.  (1873),  xlti  tua. 

2.  Bot. :  Rough  or  coarsely  wrinkled. 

*  ru-g&S'-I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  rt(fl<o-i itas,  from  rugosus 
=  rugose  (q.v.);  Fr.  rugosiU.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rugose  or 
wrinkled. 

2.  A  wrinkle,  a  pucker,  a  slight  ridge. 

ru'-gOUB,  a.  [I,at.  rttgnsus ;  FT.  rugueux.] 
The  same  as  RUOOSE  (q.v.). 


ru  gu  lose,  a.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  rv^as 
a  wrinkle.) 

Bot.  :  Finely  wrinkled,  as  a  leaf. 

Ruhm'-korff,  s.  (Tlie  name  of  a  French 
manufacturer  of  scientific  instruments,  born 

Isoii.)    (See  compound.) 

Ruhmkorff 's  coil,  s.  [INDUCTION-COIL.] 

ru-ille',  s.    [Fr.  ruillee.} 

Build. :  A  pointing  of  mortar  at  the  junction 
of  a  ro'jf  witli  a  wall  higher  than  itself.  A 
fillet  of  mortar  to  shed  the  water. 

ru'-in,  *  mine,  s.  [Fr.  ruint,  from  l^it 
ntina  =  overthrow,  from  ruo  •=•  to  fall  down, 
to  .-.ink  in  ruin;  Sp.  &.  Port,  ruina;  IUL 
ruiim,  rovina.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  down  ;  a 
violent  fall. 

"  His  ruin  startled  the  other  sterds.* 

C'Anyman,  in  Annandni*. 

2.  That  change  of  anything  which  destroys 
it,  or  entirely  defeats  its  object,  or  unfits  it 
for  use  ;  destruction,  overthrow,  downfall. 
"  Buildings  fall  to  ruin.' 

Hhakap.  :  Peridet.  ii.  4. 
•3.   Decay. 

"  Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love." 

SHaketp. :  Merchant  of  I v»ice.  Hi.  t 

4.  That  which  i-auses  or  promotes  the 
destruction,  downfall,  or  decay  of  anything; 
bane,  destruction,  [icrdition. 


5.  A  building  or  other  thing  in  a  state  of 
decay  or  dilapidation  ;    tliat   which  is  fallen 
down   and   Iwuoiue  worthless   from  decay  or 
injury  ;  a  wreck. 

6.  S[>ecif.,  in  the  plural,  the  remains  of  a 
decayed,  dilapidated,  destroyed,  or  forsaken 
house,  city,  fortress,  or  the  like. 

7.  The  decayed  remains  of  anything. 

"  Reflected  to  her  eyes  thr  ruini  of  bur  face." 

Drydrn:  O'id  ;  MetamT/ihotrt  XT. 

•  8.  A  fragment ;  a  piece  broken  or  fallen  off 
a  larger  mass. 

"  Then  Aiax  seiz'd  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Applied  each  lurve,  anJ,  swinging  round  on  high, 
With  force  tempestuous,  let  the  ruin  fly." 

Pope  .-  Homer  ;  Iliad  vii.  8M. 

9.  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being 
ruined,  decayed,  dilapidated,  destroyed,  or 
rendered  worthless. 

"  Repair  thy  wit,  or  it  will  fall 

.-.'/,:, h;p. :  Merchant  of  Venict.  ir.  I 
If  Blue  ruin  :  Gin.    (Slang.) 

ruin-agate,  s.  [Ger.  ruinenachat,  or 
triimmerachat.] 

Min. :  A  ril>and-agate  which  has  been 
crushed  in  situ,  and  re-cemented  by  infiltra- 
tion of  silica.  Also  called  "  brecciated  agate." 
The  most  characteristic  is  that  of  Kuuuei  sdorf, 
Saxony. 

ruin-marble, «. 

Petrol. :  A  compact,  marly  limestone  which 
has  l>een  much  crushed  and  faulted.  When 
polished  it  presents  the  ap|>earance  of  ruined 
temples,  houses,  fortifications,  &c.,  owinj;  to 
the  infiltrations  of  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese between  the  disturl>ed  fragments. 
Found  near  Florence. 

ru'-In,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  miner ;  Sp.  &  Port 
ruinar ;  Ital.  ruinure,  rovituire.]  [Ruin,  *.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin  ;  to  cause  to  fall  to 
pieces  or  deiyty  ;  to  damage  essentially  ;  to 
dilapidate;  to  destroy,  to  overthrow,  to  sub- 
vert. 


2.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  poverty. 

"  A  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods 
in  his  warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  rained  by  not 
being  able  to  sell  them  in  time."— Smith :  Wealth  <tf 
Jlationi.  bk.  Iv..  ch.  i. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  violently. 

"  Hell  heard  tb'  uii«iiflerable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heav  u  ruining  from  heav'u.  and  would  hnve  fled 
Affrighted."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  8«g 

2.  To  fall  into  ruins ;  to  come  to  ruin  ;  to 
fall  into  decay  or  dilapidation. 

3.  To  be  brought  to  a  state  of  poverty  or 
misery. 

"  If  we  are  Idle  and  dklurb  the  industrious  In  theil 
business,  we  shall  ruin  the  faiter.  "-io^sj. 

•  ru'-In-a-ble,  a,     [Eng.  ruin;  -able.]    Cap- 
able  of  being  ruined. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  03  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ruinate -ruler 
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rfi' -Ill-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  ruinatua,  pa. 
par.  of  ruirto  =  to  ruin.] 

A»  Trans. :  To  ruin ;  to  bring  to  ruin  or 
decay  ;  to  destroy,  to  overthrow.  (Now  only 
ill  vulgar  use.) 

"  I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house." 

Shaketp. :  3  Henry  VI..  w.  1. 

•B.  Intrant. :  To  fall  or  come  to  ruin  or 
decay. 

•ru'-in-ate, a.  [Low Lat. ruinatus.]  Ruined; 
brought  to  ruin  ;  in  ruins. 

"  The  condition  known  in  gome  hapleu  countries  as 
ruinate."- Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  20,  1886. 

t  ru-In-a'-tion,  *.    [Low  Lat  ruinatio,  from 

ruinatus,  pa.  par.  of  nti»o  =  to  ruin(q.v.).] 

The  act  of  ruining  ;  ruin,  destruction,  decay. 

"  An  engine  of  destruction  and  of  ruination  to  trout 

lakes."— neld,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

ru'-In-er,  s.  [Eng.  ruin  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  ruins  or  destroys. 

"  The  extreme  miner 
Of  others."  Daniel :  Ciril  Wan,  vll  99. 

•ru-in'-l-form,  o.  [Lat.  ruina  =  a  ruin,  and 
Jbrma  =  form,  appearance.]  Having  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruins  of  houses.  (Applied 
to  certain  minerals.) 

ru  -in-ous,  *  ru-yn-ous,  a.  [Fr.  ruineux, 
from  Lat.  ruiiuaus,  from  ruina  =  ruin  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ntinoso  ;  Ital.  ruinoso,  rovinoso.] 

1.  Fallen  into  ruin  ;  dilapidated,  ruined. 

"  Dyd  his  dilyirence  to  repayre  ruynout  places.1*— 
Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Consisting  of  ruins.    (Isaiah  xvii.  1.) 

3.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  ruin  or  de- 
struction ;  baneful,  destructive,  pernicious. 

"  After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinoui." 

Milton: P.  A,  IT. 

ru -In-oiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ruinous  ; -ly.]  In 
a  ruinous  manner  ;  destructively. 

"  His  own  decree  will  retort  the  most  ruinously  on 
himself. "— Decay  of  Pitt y. 

ru'  In-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ruinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ruinous. 

rukh,  s.    [Roc.] 

•  rul'-a-blo,  o.    [Eng.  rul(e)  ;  -able.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  ruled  ;  governable. 

"  The  impression  of  your  nature  to  be  opiniastre  and 
not  ratable,"— Bacon :  To  Lord  Ettex,  Oct,  1S9«. 

2.  Subject  to  rule  ;  accordant  to  rule. 

rule,  *  reule,  *  riwle, ».  [O.  Fr.  mile,  rath, 
riegle  (Fr.  regie),  from  Lat.  regula  —  a  rule, 
from  reoo=to  govern,  to  rule;  A.8.  regol; 
Sp.  regla;  Port,  regra;  ItaL  regola;  Dut., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  regel.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  ruling ;  government,  sway, 
empire  ;  supreme  authority  or  control. 

"  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  wails."— Pro*. 
xxv.  28. 

2.  That  which  is  prescribed  or  laid  down  as 
a  guide  to  conduct ;  that  by  which  any  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  adjusted  or  regulated,  or  to 
which  it  is  to  be  conformed ;  that  which  is 

•established  as  a  principle,  standard,  or  guide 
for  action  or  procedure  :  as — 

(1)  An  established  mode  or  course  of  pro- 
ceeding prescribed  in  private  life:  as,  theruks 
of  society,  the  rules  of  etiquette,  &c. 

(2)  The  laws  or  regulations  established  by 
competent  authorities  for  the  carrying  on  of 
certain  gatses  :  as,  the  rules  of  cricket,  the 
rules  of  horse-racing,  &c. 

(3)  A  line  of  conduct ;  behaviour. 

"  Yon  would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule." 
Shatetp.  :  Twelfth  Sight,  it  s. 

(4)  A  maxim,  canon,  or  precept  to  be  ob- 
served in  any  art  or  science  ;  a  precept,  a  law. 

"  That  will  confess  i  erfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature." 

ShaJcetp.  :  Othello.  L  & 

(5)  Method,    regularity;   propriety  of  be- 
haviour.   (Hhakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  2.) 

3.  A  law  or  regulation,  or  a  body  of  laws  or 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  a  society,  asso- 
ciation, &c.,  and  its  individual  members. 

"  A  monastic  rule  is  defined  as  a  collection  of  laws 
and  constitutions,  according  to  which  the  religious  of 
a  house  or  order  are  obliged  to  live,  ami  which  lh.'j- 
have  made  a  vow  of  observing.  All  the  monastic 
rules  require  to  be  approved  of  by  the  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  even  by  the  Holy  See.  to  impose  an 
obligation  of  conscience  on  religions.  When  a  re- 
ligious cannot  bear  the  austerity  of  his  rule,  he  is 
obliged  to  demand  a  dis|*n vition  from  his  superiors. 
or  permission  from  the  Holy  See  to  enter  a  more 
mitigated  order." — r.  \.  Murrhy  Term  /nc»ynita, 
or  th»  Contents  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pp.  14,  IS. 


4.  An  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn. 
It  consists  of  a  bar  of  metal  or  wood,  stiai-ht 
on  one  edge,  to  guide  a  pencil  or  pen. 

5.  An  instrument  for  making  short  linear 
measurements,  and  performing  various  opera- 
tions in  mensuration.     There  are  numerous 
varieties,  according  to  the  particular  objects 
for  which  thiryare  intended.     The  commonest, 
form  is  that  used  by  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
other  artificers.      It  is  divided   into   inches 
and  fractions,  and  is  usually  jointed,  so  that 
it  may  be  folded  up  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Some  rules  have  a  slider  in  one  leg ;  in  Gun- 
ter's  scale  this  is  graduated  and  engraved  with 
figures,  so  that  various  simple  computations 
may  be  made  mechanically. 

"  Where  is  thy  leather  aprou  and  thy  rule  I' 

Skakesp. :  Juiiui  Cottar,  L  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  dt   Alg. :    A    determinate  mode 
prescribed  for  performing  any  operation,  and 
producing  a  certain  result;   a  certain  pre- 
scribed operation  or  series  of  operations  for 
the  ascertaining  of  a  certain  result ;  as,  rules 
for  addition,  subtraction,  &c.     In  algebra,  if 
a  rule  is  translated  into  ordinary  language 
the  result  is  a  formula;   and  conversely,  if 
a  formula  is  translated  into  ordinary  language, 
the  result  is  a  rule. 

2.  Law :  A  point  of  law  settled  by  authority ; 
also  the  mode  of  procedure  settled  by  lawlul 
judicial  authority  for  some  court  or  courts  of 
justice.     Rules  are  either  general  or  particular. 
General  rules  are  such  orders  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  practice  as  are  laid  down  and  promul- 
gated by  the  court  for  the  general  guidance  of 
the  suitors.     Formerly,  each  courtof  common 
law  issued    its   own  general  rules,  without 
much  regard  to  the  practice  in  other  courts  ; 
but  of  late  the  object  has  been  to  assimilate 
the  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  common  law. 
The  rules  are  a  declaration  of  what  the  court 
will  do,    or  will  require  to  be  done,  in  all 
matters  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  rule, 
and    they    resemble  in    some    respects   the 
Roman  edict.     Particular  rules  are   such  as 
are  confined  to  the  particular  case?  in  refer- 
ence to  which  they  have  been  granted. 

3.  Gram. :  An  established  form  of  construc- 
tion in  a  particular  class  of  words ;  or  the 
expression  of  that  form  in  words. 

*  4.  Music :  A  line  of  the  stave. 
"There  standeth  the  F  f a  ut  cliefe  on  the  fourth 
rule  from  below."— Morley  :  Introduction  to  Music. 

5.  Plaster. :  A  strip  or  screed  of  wood  or 
plaster,  placed  on  the  face  of  a  wallas  a  guide 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  plane  surface. 

6.  Printing: 

(1)  A  thin  plate  of  metal  used  for  separating 
headings,  titles,  the  columns  of  type  in  a  book, 
or  columns  of  figures  in  tabular  work.     Rules 
are  type  high,  and  some  have  a  guttered  face 
so  as  to  print  a  double  line. 

(2)  A  composing-rule  (q.v.). 

H  (1)  Gaug ing-rule  :  Agauging-rod  (q.v.). 

(2)  Parallel-ruler :  [PARALLEL]. 

(3)  Rules  of  a  prison :  Certain  limits  with- 
out the  walls,  within  which  prisoners  in  custody 
were  sometimes  allowed   to  live,  on  giving 
security  not  to  escape. 

"  On  entering  into  recognisances  to  the  Marshal  of 
the  Bench  to  return  to  the  rulet  by  a  certain  hour  at 
nlgfct."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  S.  1886. 

(4)  Rules  of  course  : 

Law:  Rules  which  are  drawn  up  by  the 
proper  officers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere 
signature  of  counsel ;  or,  in  some  instances, 
as  upon  a  judge's  hat,  or  allowance  by  the 
master,  &c.,  without  any  signature  by  counsel. 
Rules  which  are  not  of  course  are  grantable 
on  the  motion  either  of  the  party  actually  in- 
terested, or  of  his  counsel. 

(5)  Rule  of  signs : 

Alg. :  That  rule  that,  in  any  operation  like 
signs  produce  positive,  and  unlike  signs  pro- 
duce negative  signs. 

(6)  Rule  of  the  octave : 

Music:  A  name  given  to  a  system  of  adding 
harmonies  to  the  diatonic  scale,  using  it  as 
the  lowest  part.  From  the  nature  and  rela- 
tion of  the  ehords  added,  many  laws  as  to 
progression  and  modulation  were  deduced  ; 
in  fact  it  was  formerly  taught  as  a  formula  for 
the  assistance  of  students,  who  committed  to 
memory  the  harmony  or  harmonies  which 
each  degree  was  capable  of  bearing. 

(T)  Rule  of  the  road :  The  rules  or  regulations 
by  which  traffic  on  public  roads  is  regulated. 


In  this  country,  on  meeting,  riders  or  drivers 
go  t»  the  right ;  in  Great  Britain  they  pass  to 
the  lea 

(8)  Rule  of  three: 

Arith. :  A  rule  for  finding  from  three  given 
numbers  a  fourth,  to  which  the  third  shall 
have  the  same  ratio  as  the  first  has  to  the 
second.  [PROPORTION.] 

(9)  Rule  of  thumb:   A  rule   suggested   by 
practical  rather  than  by  scientific  knowledge. 

(10)  Rule  to  show  cause ;  rule  nisi  : 

Law :  A  conditional  rule  or  order  obtained 
from  a  judge,  to  be  made  absolute  uidess  the 
party  against  whom  it  is  obtained  shows  suffi- 
cient cause  to  the  contrary. 

(11)  The  Rule :  [NORMA,  «.  II.  1.]. 

rule-joint,  s.  A  movable  joint  in  which 
a  tongue  011  one  piece  enters  a  slot  in  the 
other,  and  is  secured  by  a  pin  orrivet.  When 
the  two  pieces  are  in  line,  their  ends  abut,  so 
that  movement  is  only  possible  in  one  direc- 
tion. This  arrangement  is  used  for  caq>euters' 
rules  and  table-leaves. 

rule  start,     . 

Shipbuild. :  A  lath  about  four  inches  in 
breadth,  used  for  laying  off  curves. 

rule,  *rewle,  "riwl-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
ruiler,  reguter  (Fr.  regler),  from  Lat  rejulo  — 
to  regulate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  govern,  to  command  ;  to  have  do- 
minion, control,  or  authority  over ;  to  conduct, 
to  manage,  to  restrain. 

"He  that  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's  rod." 

Cawper  :  Expostulation,  St. 

2.  To  prevail  on  ;   to  persuade,  to  advise, 
to  guide.    (Generally  or  always  in  the  passive, 
as,  Be  ruled  by  me.) 

"  With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  ruled.'     • 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  ii.  246. 

3.  To  settle,  determine,  or  lay  down  as  a 
rule.    [II.] 

"  This  author  looked  upon  It  as  a  ruled  point,  a  thing 
universally  agreed  to."—  Waterland:  Work*,  iv.  407. 

4.  To  mark  with  lines  by  means  of  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  ruler  ;  as,  To  rule  paper.  . 

II.  Law:  To  (establish  or  settle  by  decision 
or  rule ;  to  determine. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  have  or  exercise  supreme  power,  oon> 
trol,  or  authority ;  to  govern. 

"  The  weak  were  oppressed,  and  the  mighty 
Ruled,  with  an  iron  rod. 

Longfellow  :  Stangcline,  L  & 

*  2.  To  prevail,  to  decide. 

"Now  arms  must  rule-" 

ShaXesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  IT.  T. 

3.  To  stand  at  or  maintain  a  certain  level : 
as,  Prices  ruled  high. 

II.  Law. :  To  decide,  to  determine ;  to  lay 
down  and  settle  a  rule  or  order  of  court ;  to 
enter  a  rule. 

*  rule  -less,  *  rn-lesse,  a,  [Eng.  rule;  -lest.] 
Being  without  rule  ;  lawless. 

*  rule'-less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  ruleless;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  without  rules. 

"  Its  [the  Star  Chamber]  ruleleunea  or  want  of 
rale*."— Academy,  July  19,  ls"9. 

rul'-er,  *  rewl-er,  s.    [Eng.  ruU.e\  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  rules  or  governs  ;  one  who  has 
or  exercises  supreme  Authority  or  power ;  a 
governor,  a  monarch,  or  the  like. 

"  And  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt"— OenetU  xli.  4S. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  executes  laws ;  one 
who  assists  in  carrying  on  a  government. 

"  Thy  rulert  load  thy  credit,  year  b<-  year." 

Cowper :  Sxpottulation,  284. 

3.  Among  the  Jews  in  the  New  Testampnt 
times  the  word  ''  rulers  "  was  sometimes  used 
vaguely  like  "  authorities  "  with  us  (John  vii. 
48),  sometimes  it  may  more  specifically  refer 
to  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Luke  xxitt. 
13),  in  the  exampk  'he  ruler  is  a  ruler  of  the 
Synagogue  (cf.  Mark  v.  5s2),  in  another  place 
the  president  at  a  feast  (John  n.  9). 

"  While  be  spake  these  things  unto  them,  behold 
there  came  a  certain  ruler,  and  worshipped  him."— 
Mattlie*  ix.  18. 

4.  An  instrument  with  straight  sides,  for 
grilling  a  pen  or  pencil  in  drawing  straight 
lines. 

H  Marquofi  rulers :  (MARQUOI). 


boil,  bo^;  po~ut,  Jolel;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -aion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  »*"",    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  ah  us.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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rul-er-Shlp,  «.      [Eng.   ruler;    -ship.] 
jjosition,  office,  or  post  of  a  ruler. 

"  Continue  to  hold  the  rulerthip  at  the  country."— 
Olobe.  Sept.  2,  1884. 

•  ru-lesse,  a.    [RULELESS.] 
ruT-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &*.    [RULE,  «.] 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Governing;  having  or  exercising  supreme 
power   or    authority ;    chief,    predominant, 
prevalent. 

"  Feel  yonr  ruling  passion  strong  In  death." 

Pop*:  Moral  Euayt,  i.  Ml 

2.  Used  in  directing,  controlling,  or  man- 
aging- 

"  With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew." 

Pop*  :  Homer  ;  Odyury  iii.  CIS. 

3.  Used  in  marking  with  lines  :  as,  a  ruling 
machine. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Law :  A  rule  or  point  settled  by  a  judge  or 
Court  of  law. 

"  The  l»t«  rulingt  exempt  railway  companies  from 
inch  obligations,  "—field,  Dec.  19,  isii. 

ruling-elder,  s. 

Presbyterianism :  An  elder  who  does  not 
preach  but,  as  a  member  of  the  Session  (q.v.), 
aiils  in  ruling  the  congregation.  Foanded 
on  1  Tim.  v.  17. 

ruling  -  machine,  *.  A  machine  for 
ruling  paper  with  lines. 

•ruT-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ruling;  -ly.}  In  a 
ruling  manner  ;  so  as  to  rule  ;  controllingly. 

rul'-li-chies.,  s.  [Dut]  Chopped  meat 
stuffed  into  small  hags,  which  are  then  cut 
into  small  slices  and  fried.  (New  York.) 

rul  lion  (i  as  y),  *.    [Of.  rivcling,  from  A.S. 
rifting.] 
L  A  shoe  made  of  untanned  leather. 

"  Nowadays,  they  weave  cloth  out  of  the  wool  of 
their  dwarf  iheep,  and  manufacture  rulliont  or 
mocassins,  out  of  their  hides.*— Standard,  Oct.  19,  UK. 

2.  A  coarse-made,  masculine  woman ;  a 
rudas  ;  a  rough,  ill-made  animal.  (Scotch.) 

•rul  y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  ruVf);  -y.]  Orderly, 
peaceable,  easily  managed.  (Now  only  in  the 
negative  unruly.) 

"  I  meane  the  sonnes  of  such  rash  sinning  sires 
Are  seldome  sene  to  runne  a  ruin  race. 

Otucoifnc :  Complaynt  of  Phylomme. 

•r&l'-y  (2),  a,    [Eng.  rue,  v. ;  -ly.]    RuefuL 

"  Kuly  chere  I  gane  to  make.".        MS.  Aihmole  «L 

rum,  *.    [See  extract.] 

Comm. :  A  spirit  distilled  chiefly  in  the 
West  Indies  from  the  fermented  skimmings 
of  the  sugar-boilers  and  molasses,  together 
with  sufficient  cane  juice  to  impart  the 
necessary  flavor.  Like  all  other  spirit,  it  Is 
•dloilfss  as  it  issues  from  the  still,  but  to  suit 
:he  taste  of  the  consumer,  the  distiller  is 
obliged  to  color  it  before  it  leaves  his  premises. 
Its  strength  as  imported  is  usually  about  20 
per  cent,  over  proof,  but  before  passing  into  the 
hamis  of  the  consumer  it  is  reduced  with 
water.  Rum  sold  below  35  per  cent,  under 
proof  is  considered  to  be  adulterated  with 
water,  unless  the  purchaser  is  informed  of  its 
exact  strength  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Much 
of  the  rum  sold  in  this  country  is  merely  plain 
spirit,  colored  with  burnt  sugar,  un<l  flavored 
with  rum  flavoring.  Rum  was  lornierly  largely 
imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

"Mr.  N.  Darnell  Darts  has  pat  forth  a  derivation  of 
the  word  rum.  which  gives  the  only  probable  history 
of  it.  It  cam*  from  Barbadoes,  where  the  planters 
first  distilled  it,  somewhere  between  1640  and  1645. 
A  MS.  Beteritition  of  Barbnd^t,  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  written  about  1651,  says:  "The  chief  fudling 
they  make  in  the  island  is  rumbullion,  alias  Kill. 
Divil,  and  this  is  made  of  sugar  canes  distilled,  a  hot. 
hellish,  and  terrible  liquor.  O.  Warren's  Detcrip- 
Uon  of  Surinim.  ifiOl.  shows  the  word  in  its  present 
abort  form:  'Hum  is  a  spirit  extracted  from  the  juice 
of  sugar-canes called  Kill-Devil  in  New  Eng- 
land 1 '  '  Rumbullion  '  is  a  Devonshire  word,  meaning 
'a  great  tumult.'  and  may  have  bevn  adopted  from 
tome  of  the  Devonshire  settlers  in  Barhadoes ;  at  any 
rate,  little  doubt  can  exist  tbst  it  him  given  rise  to 
our  word  rum,  and  the  longer  name  rumbovliny, 
which  sailors  give  to  their  groe."— Academy,  Sept.  6, 

1885.  p.  155. 

rum-trad,  s.  A  carbuncle  on  the  nose  or 
face,  caused  by  excessive  drinking  ;  a  grog- 
blossom. 

"  Redness  and  eruptions  generally  begin  with  the 
nose  .  .  .  they  have  been  called  rum-bndt,  when  they 
appear  in  the  face."— Dr.  Busk:  Effect!  of  Ardent 
Sliiritl. 

Turn,  a.  &  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  believes 
it  to  be  a  gipsy's  word.] 


A.  As  a-lj. :  Strange,  old-fashioned,  odd, 
queer.  (Slang.) 

*  B.   -<4s  subst.:  A  queer,  odd,  or  strange 
person  or  thing. 

Ru  ma   ni  an.  Rou  ma"  ni  an,  a.  *  i. 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rumania 
(or  Roumania),  a   kingdom  of  southeastern 
Europe,  declared  independent  in  1878. 

B.  At  ntbtl.:  A  native,  or  resident  of  Ru- 
mania ;  also,  the  language  of  that  people. 

rumb,  rhumb  ('/  silent),  *  roomb,  "roumb, 
*  roumbe,  s.  [Fr.  rumb  =a  rumb,  a  point 
of  the  compass,  from  Sp.  rum6o=a  course,  a 
way,  from  Lat,  rhombum,  accus.  of  rhombus  = 
a  rhombus  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  rombo.] 

L  Narig. :  The  track  of  a  ship  sailing  on 
the  same  point  of  the  compass.  The  rumb- 
line  is  also  called  the  loxodromic  curve  (q.v.). 
The  angle  under  which  the  rumb-line  cuts 
the  meridian  is  called  the  angle  of  the  rumb, 
and  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  prime 
vertical  is  the  complement  of  the  rumb. 

2.  One  of  the  points  on  a  compass-card. 

rum'-ble,  *  rom-ble,  *.    [RUMBLE,  v.] 

I.  A  hoarse,  low,  continuous  sound,  as  of 
distant  thunder ;  a  rumbling. 

*  2.  A  confused   noise ;   a  disturbance,  a 
tumult. 

"  Aboute  whome  he  found  mnche  heauinesse,  rumble, 
haste,  and  businesse.  carriage  and  conueyauuce  of  her 
•tuffe  into  sainctuary."— Sir  T.  More  :  Workei.  p.  43. 

*  3.  A  report,  a  rumour. 

4.  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a  carriage. 

"  '  Get  up  behind  ! '  he  said.  '  Get  up  In  the  rumble.' " 
—nickent:  Martin  Chualeieit,  ch.  liii. 

5.  A  rotating  cylinder   or   box  in  which 
small  articles  are  placed  to  be  ground,  cleaned, 
or  polished  by  mutual  attrition. 

*  rumble  -  tumble,   s.      The   same   as 

RUMBLE,  S.  4. 

"From  the  dusty  height  of  a  rumble-tumble.*— 
Lytton  :  What  will  he  do  with  it  >  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

rum'-ble,  *  rom-ble,  *roum-ble,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A  word  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Dut.  rom- 
melen;  Dan.  rumle;  Sw.  ramla;  Ital.  rombare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  hoarse,  low,  continued  sound, 
as  thunder  at  a  distance. 

*  2.  To  make  a  disturbance  ;  to  clamour. 

"  The  people  cried  and  rambled  up  and  doun." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  14,3*9. 

*  8.  To  roll  about. 

"  And  round  the  attics  rumbled." 

Tennyion :  The  Goole,  48. 

*  4.  To  make  a  soft,  murmuring  sound  ;  to 
ripple. 

*  B.  TVan*. :  To  rattle. 

rum'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  rumbl(e) ; -er.]    One  who 

or  that  which  rumbles. 

rum  -bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,&».    [RUMBLE,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Making  a  low,  heavy,  and  con- 
tinued noise  ;  low,  heavy,  and  continued. 

"They  also  thought  that  they  heard  there  a 
rumbling  noise,  a*  of  fire."— Bunyan :  Pilgrim'i 
frogreu,  pt.  i. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  low,  heavy,  and  continued 
sound  ;  a  rumble. 

rumbling-drains, ».  pi 
Agric. :   Drains  formed   of  s   stratum  of 
rumble-stone. 

rum  blirig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rumbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  rumbling  manner. 

rum  -bo,  s.  [A  contract  of  rumbowling  (q.v.).] 
A  nautical  drink.  . 

rum-bow '-line,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Kaut. :  Condemned  canvas,  rope,  &c. 

rum-boW-lIng,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Grog. 
(See  extract  uuder  RUM,  s.) 

rum-bul  lion  (1  as  y),  *.  [RUMBLE,  v.] 
(For  def.  see  extract  under  RUM,  s.). 

rum-bus' -tlc-al,  rum-bust  -lous  (1  as  y), 

a.     [RAMBUSTIO'US.] 

ru  -men,  ».    [Lat.  =  the  throat,  the  gullet.] 

Compar.  Annt. :  The  paunch  ;  the  first  cavity 
of  the  complex  stomach  of  the  Ruminantia. 

rti'-mex,  i.    [Lat.  =  sorrel.] 

Bot. :  Dock  ;  a  genus  of  Polygoneae.    Sepals 


six,  the  three  inner  ones  enlarging.  Petal* 
none  ;  stamens  six,  styles  three,  stigma  inul- 
tifld.  Achene  triquetrous,  covered  by  the 
enlarged  inner  sepals,  the  latter  often  tuber- 
culate.  About  fifty  known  species  ;  generally 
distributed,  chiefly  in  temperate  climates.  K. 
alpinus  was  formerly  employed  as  rhubarb, 
hence  it  is  called  Monk's  Rhubarb ;  R.  scutatut 
is  a  pot-herb,  R.  Patientia  was  once  used  as  a 
laxative.  In  India  the  leaves  of  R.  hastatu* 
arc  eaten  raw,  those  of  R.  vtsicarius  raw  and 
as  a  pot-herb,  and  those  of  R.  H'allichii  or 
acutus  as  a  pot-herb  only.  The  juice  and  seeds 
of  R.  vesicarius  are  said  to  allay  the  pains  of 
toothache,  scorpion  stings,  &c.,  and  to  check 
nausea.  The  species  native  to  the  United  States 
have  been  added  to  by  some  European  species, 
which  have  become  troublesome  weeds.  They 
have  great  tap  roots,  and  are  with  difficulty 
eradicated  from  pastures.  They  also  multiply 
rapidly  by  seed.  The  Sorrels  also  belong  to 
this  genus,  being  distinguished  from  the  Docks 
by  their  acid  taste,  and  their  leaves  and  flowers. 

Bum'-ford,  s.  [Named  after  Benjamin  Count 
Rumford,  1752  - 1814,  an  American  called 
Thompson,  once  a  schoolmaster  at  Rumfprd, 
now  Concord  in  New  Hampshire,  a  physicist 
and  benevolent  man.  The  title  Count  was 
conferred  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.]  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Rumford's  photometer,  s.  A  photo- 
meter consisting  of  a  ground  glass  screen,  and 
in  front  of  it  an  opaque  rod.  The  lights  to  be 
compared,  say  a  lamp  and  a  candle,  are  placed 
at  such  distances  as  to  throw  on  the  screen 
shadows  of  equal  intensity.  The  illuminating 
power  of  the  two  lights  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  of  their  distances  from  the 
shadows. 

rum-gump'-tion  (p  silent),  «.  [Etym.  ot 
first  element  doubtful ;  second  element  gump- 
tion.] Rough  common-sense ;  keenness  or 
sharpness ;  understanding,  gumption. 

rum-gump'-tious  (p  silent),  a.  [RUMGUMP- 
TION.]  Sturdy  in  opinion;  rough  and  surly; 
bold,  rash. 

ru'-mi-a,  s.  [Lat.,  a  reading  in  some  MSS. 
for  Runiina,  =  the  goddess  of  nursing  mothers, 
worshipped  in  a  temple  near  the  fig-tree  (Fiau 
mminalis)  under  which  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  said  to  have  sucked  the  breast  (rumis)  of 
the  she-wolf.J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  geometer  moths,  family 
Ennoinidie.  Rumia  cratcvgata  is  the  Brim- 
stone Moth  (q.v.). 

ru'-ml-cln, ».  [Lat.  rumex,  genit.  rumic({») 
=  sorrel ;  sufif.  -in  (Chem.).]  [CHRYSO-PHAM- 

1C-ACID.] 

« ru'-min-al,  o.     [RUMINANT.]     Ruminant, 

ruminating. 

ru'-min-ant,  o.  &  *.  [Lat.  ruminant,  pr. 
par.  of  rumino  =  to  ruminate  (q.v.);  Pr. 
ruminant ;  Ital.  ruminante.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Chewing  the  cud  ;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Ruminantia  (q.v.). 

"The  oinasus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds."— Ray  :  On 
the  Creation,  pt  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  which  chews  the 
cud  ;  any  individual  member   of  the  order 
Ruminantia  (q.v.). 

ru-ml-nan'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Neut  pL 
of  Lat.  ruminant.]  [RUMINANT.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  Pecora  of  Linnaeus,  a  name 
which  is  being  revived  by  some  recent  natur- 
alists, whilst  others  call  them  Cotylophora. 
They  form  a  natural  section  of  the  Selenodont 
group  of  the  sub-order  Artiodactyla,  or  Even- 
toed  Ungulates.  They  have  been  divided  in 
various  ways.  Prof.  Flower  restricts  the  name 
to  what  are  sometimes  called  Horned  Rumin- 
ants, or  True  Ruminants,  and  divides  the 
section  into  two  families,  relegating  the  Deer- 
lets  and  Camels  to  separate  section^.  [TRAOU- 
LIDA,  TYLOPODA.)  Horns  or  antlers  usually 
present,  at  least  in  the  male  ;  foot  with  a 
symmetrical  pair  of  toes,  encased  in  hoofs, 
with  usually  two  small  lateral  toes.  The 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  two 
functional  toes  of  the  fore  and  hind  lirabg 
respectively  coalesce,  and  form  a  single  bone. 
[CANNON-BONE.]  Stomach  with  four  complete 
cavities  [RUMINATION,!.];  placenta  cotyle- 
donous.  Dental  formula  (except  for  some  of 
th«  Cervida>)  i.  $,  c.  ?,  PM.  |,  M.  f  =  32.  In 
the  Cerviilae  the  molars  have  short  crowns, 
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with  the  neck  just  above  the  alveolar  border  ; 
In  the  BovidiE  the  crowns  are  partially  buried 
in  the  sockets. 

2.  Palceoni  ;  They  appear  first  in  the  Mio- 
cene, and  than  without  frontal  appendages  ; 
but  Sivatherium,  like  the  recent  Tetraceros, 
was  quadricornous. 

*  ru'-mln-ant-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  ruminant;  -ly.] 
In  a  ruminant  manner  ;  by  chewing. 

ru'-min-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  ruminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  rumino,  ruminor  =  to  chew  the  cud, 
to  ruminate,  from  rumen,  genit.  niminis  =  the 
throat,  the  gullet  ;  Fr.  ruminer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ruminar  ;  Ital.  ruminare.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  chew  the  cud  ;  to  chew  again 
what  has  been  slightly  chewed  and  swallowed. 

"  Ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade." 

Covrprr:  Heroitm, 

2.  Fig.  :  To  muse,  to  meditate,  to  ponder, 
to  reflect. 


*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  chew  ever  again. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  muse  on  ;   to  reflect  on  ;  to 
meditate  over  ami  over. 

"  I  m»y  revolve  aud  ruminate  my  grief." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VI.,  T.  5. 

ru  mm  ate,  ru  -min-at-ed,  a.  [RUMIN- 
ATE, v.] 

Bot.  (Of  albumen  in  a  seed)  :  Perforated  in 
every  direction  by  the  dry  cellular  tissue, 
originating  apparently  in  the  remains  of  the 
nucleus  in  which  the  albumen  has  been 
deposited.  Found  in  the  Anouacece  and  the 
Myristicacese. 

rn-mln-a'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  ruminatio,  from 
ruminatus.  pa.  par.  of  rumino  =  to  ruminate 
(q.v.).] 

L  Lit.  it  Animal  Physiol.  :  The  act  of  chew- 
Ing  the  cud.  The  food  of  the  ruminants  is 
grass,  which  requires  a  longer  series  of 
chemical  changes  to  convert  a  portion  of  it 
into  blood,  than  does  the  flesh  of  other 
animals  eaten  by  the  Carnivora.  To  produce 
these  changes  there  is  a  complex  stomach 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  Rumex  or  Paunch, 
the  Reticulum  or  Honeycomb  Bag,  the 
Psalterium  or  Manyplies,  and  the  Abomasum 
or  Reed.  A  ruminant  does  not  chew  the 
fodder  which  it  eats,  but  simply  swallows  it. 
When  it  has  had  enough  it  retires  to  a  quiet 
Bpot,  forces  up  again  to  the  mouth  a  portion 
of  the  food  in  its  paunch,  thoroughly  chews  it 
and  then  swallows  it  again.  Another  and 
another  bolus  is  thus  disposed  of.  Each  of 
these,  started  from  the  paunch,  was  forced 
next  into  the  honeycomb  bag  where  it  received 
its  form  and  then  went  up  the  gullet.  On 
returning  it  passed  direct  from  the  paunch 
into  the  inanyplies  or  third  stomach,  and 
then  to  the  abomasum. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  ruminating  or  medi- 
tating;  a   musing,   pondering,   or  reflecting 
on  a  subject  ;  meditation,  reflection.  . 
"  Retiring  full  of  rumination  sad." 

Thornton  :  A  utumn,  568. 

•  r&'-mln-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  ruminate)  ;  -ive.] 
Given  to  ruminating. 

"  He  w»s  M  ruminatlM  as  a  cow."—/1.  W.  Robinton  : 
Bridge  of  Oltta.  ch.  i. 

ril'-min-a-tor,  ».  [Lat.]  One  who  rumin- 
ates or  muses  on  any  subject  ;  one  who  pauses 
to  deliberate  and  reflect. 

•ru'-mlne,  v.i.    [Fr.  ruminer.]    To  ruminate. 

"  As  studious  scholar  he  self  rumincth." 
Si/ltetter  :  Du  Bar  tat,  sixth  day,  fourth  week,  44. 

rum  ken,  riim'  -kin,  s.  [Of.  rummer.]  A 
kind  of  drinking-vessel. 

riim  mage  (age  as  Ig).  t  rom-age,  *. 

[RUMMAQE,  1'.  1 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  rummages  ;  a  careful 
search  by  looking  into  every  corner. 

*  2.  Bustle,  turmoil. 

"This  post-baste  and  ram  aye  in  the  land." 

Shaketp.  :  Bamlet,  i.  1. 

rummage-sale,  ».  A  clearing-out  sale 
of  unclaimed  goods,  remainders  of  stock,  &c. 

rum  -mage  (age  as  Ig),  *  rom-age,  v.i.  &  t. 

[Eng.  room  ;  -age.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Originally  a  nautical  term,  meaning  so 
to  stow  goods  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  that 


there  might  be  the  greatest  possible  room  or 

roomage. 

"  And  that  the  masters  of  the  ships  do  look  well  to 
the  romaaing,  for  they  might  bring  away  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  do."—ffackluyt :  t'oyaget.  i.  80S. 

2.  To  search ;  to  make  careful  search  through 
a  place. 

"To  rummage  (sea-tenu):  To  remove  any  goods  or 
luggage  from  one  place  to  another,  especially  to  clear 
the  ship's  hold  of  any  goods  or  lading,  in  order  to  their 
being  handsomely  stowed  or  placed,  whence  the  word 
Is  used  upon  other  occasions  for  to  rake  into,  or  to 
search  narrowly."— Phillipt :  Nev  World  of  Word*. 
B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  stow  away  goods  in  closely. 

"  Now  whitest  the  mariners  were  romaying  the 
ihlppes."—  ffackluitt:  royapet,  iii.  88. 

2.  To  search  narrowly  and  carefully  every 
part  of ;  to  make  a  careful  search  through  ;  to 
ransack. 

"  Our  greedy  seamen  rummaye  every  hold." 

Dryden:  Annul  itirabttit,  ccvtli. 

rum  mag  er  (ag  as  Ig),  *  rom  -ag-er,  s. 

[Eng.  rummag(e);  -er.] 

*  1.  A  person  whose  business   it  was    to 
attend  to  the  stowing  away  of  goods  in  a  ship ; 
a  supercargo. 

"  Provide  a  perfect  mariner  colled  a  romager,  to 
raunge  and  bestow  all  merchandize  in  such  place  as 
is  convenient."— Backluyt :  Voyage*,  iii.  862. 

2.  One  who  rummages  or  ransacks. 

rum'-mer,  *.  [Dut.  roomer,  romer;  8w. 
remonare;  Ger.  romer  =  a  large  drinking-glass.] 
A  glass  or  drinking-cup. 

"  Imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer."  fhilipt :  Cider,  1L 

rum'-my  (IX  «.  [Eng.  rum,  s. ;  -y.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  containing,  or  flavored  like  rum. 

rum'-my  (2),  a.  [Eng.  rum,  a. ;  -y.]  Strange, 
queer.  (Slang.) 

•  rum'-nejr,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of 
Spanish  wine,  occasionally  mentioned  by  old 
authors. 

"  Spalne  bringeth  forth  wines  of  white  colour,  but 
much  hotter  and  stronger,  as  sacke,  munney,  and 
bastard."— Cogan :  Haven  nf  Health,  p.  238. 

r&'-mor,  ru'-mour.  «.  [Fr.  mmeur,  from 
Lat.  rumortm,  accus.  of  rumor  =  a  noise,  a 
rumor.] 

1.  Flying  or  popular  report ;  the  common 
roice  or  talk. 

2.  A  current  story  passing  from  person  to 
person,  without  any  known  authority  for  its 
truth  ;  a  mere  report. 

"  It  was  easy  to  understand  why  Lewis  affected  to 
give  credit  to  these  idle  rumoun.  —Jlacaulai/ :  Silt. 
Xng.,  ch.  ix. 

*  3  Fame,  report,  repute.    (Luke  vii.  17.) 

*  4.  A  confused  and  indistinct  noise. 

•  me  hence 
•r  of  the  field.' 
Shaketp. :  King  John.  v.  4, 

ru'-mor,  y.t.  [RUMOR,  ».]  To  report,  to 
tell ;  to  circulate  by  report.  (Frequently 
with  a  clause  or  object.) 

"  Various  tales  are  rumour'd  of  his  fate." 

HooU :  Orlando  furioto,  bk.  xxix. 

ru'-mor-er,  t.  [Eng.  rumor,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  rumors,,  one  who  spreads  rumors;  a 
spreader  of  reports. 

"  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd." 

khaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  IT.  «. 

*  ru'-mor-ous,      *ru-mour-ouse,    a. 

[Eng.    rumor;    -out.] 

1.  Murmuring  ;  making  a  confused  and  con- 
tinued sound 

"  Clashing  of  armours,  and  rvmourout  sound 
Of  sterne  billows."  Drat/ton  :  lloyut. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  arising  from    rumor  ; 
rumored ;     of  the  nature  of  a  rumor. 

"  Certain  rumouroui  surmise*. "—  Walton  :  Xrmaini, 
p.  877. 

3.  Famous,  notorious. 

"  The  rumnurouM  fall  of  anticbryst"— Salt :  OnOU 
Ketel..  pt  iii. 

rump,    *rumpe,    ».      [Icel.    rumpr;    8w. 
rumpa  ;  Dan.  rumpe  ;  Dut.  rompe.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  end  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal ; 
nsed  commonly  of  beasts,  and  contemptuously 
of  human  beings. 

(2)  The  buttocks. 

"  His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades." 
Cotton  :  Voyage  to  Ireland,  tti. 

2.  Fig. :  The  fag-  or  tail-end  of  anything. 

"  The  disorderly  and  (unseemly  proceedings  of  the 
rump  of  the  opposition."— Poll  Mall  Gazette.  July  SO, 
1881. 


IL  Eng.  Hist. :  The  fag-end  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  after  the  expulsion  of  those 
favourable  to  Charles  I.,  by  Cromwell  in 
1648.  It  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell  in  1653, 
but  was  afterwards  reinstated  on  two  occasions 
for  brief  periods. 

"  It  was  agreed  that,  burying  termer  enmities  la 
oblivion,  all  efforts  should  be  made  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  rump ;  to  they  called  the  parliament,  in  allusion 
to  that  part  of  the  animal  body."— Bume :  Bitt.  Una. 
(an.  16S9f 

rump-fed,  a.  According  to  Steevens,  fed 
on  offals  and  scraps  ;  according  to  Nares, 
having  fat  buttocks.  (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  3.) 

rump -parliament,  *.  The  same  as 
RUMP,  s.,II. 

rump-steak,  s.  A  beef-steak  cut  from  the 
thigh  near  the  rump. 

Rump-steak  Club:  A  club  in  existence  in 
1733  to  oppose  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Called 
also  Liberty  Club. 

»  rump,  v.t.  [RUMP,  «.]  To  turn  the  back 
on ;  to  slight. 

"  An  old  friend  rumned  him,  and  he  winced  under 
it-'—Southey  :  Lettert,  iv.  5oL 

*rump'-er,  *.  [Eng.  rump;  -er.]  One  who 
supported,  or  was  a  member  of,  the  Rump 
Parliament. 

"  Dr.  Palmer,  a  great  rumper,  warden  of  All  Souls' 
College,  being  then  very  ill  and  weak,  had  a  rump 
thrown  up  from  the  street  at  his  windows."— Li/eofA. 
Wood,  p.  140. 

rum' -pie,  *  rim-pie,  v.t.  [A.8.  hrimpan  = 
to  wrinkle,  pa.  par.  gehrumpen;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  rompelen,  rompen  =  to  wrinkle,  rompel, 
rimpel  =  a  wrinkle.)  [RIPPLE.]  To  wrinkle  ; 
to  make  uneven  ;  to  crumple,  to  crease ;  to 
crush  out  of  shape. 

rum  -pie,  *.  [RUMPLE,  «.]  A  fold,  a  plait,  * 
wrinkle,  a  crease. 

"The  foul  rumple  of  her  camel -back." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  T.  4U. 

*  rump  -less,  a.    [Eng.  rump ;  -less.]    Ha-'ing 
no  rump  or  tail. 

*  rum' -ply1,  a.    [Eng.  rumpl(e);  -y.]    Having 

rumples ;  rumpled. 

"They  spin  out  .  .  .  their  rump/y  tnflrm  thread  of 
existence.  —Carlgle:  Bttayt;  Count  Cagliuttro. 

rum' -piis,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  noise,  a 
disturbance,  a  quarrel,  confusion. 

rum'  pus,  v.i.    To  make  a  disturbance. 

rum'-SWiz-zle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  frieze  cloth  made  in  Ireland  from  uiulyed 
foreign  wool. 

run,  *  renne  (pa.  t.  ran,  *  run,  •  ronne,  pa. 
par.  •  ran,  *  ronne,  run),  v.i.  &  (.  [A. 8. 
rinnan  (pa.  t.  rare,  pa.  par.  gerunnen),  irnan, 
yrnrtn  (pa.  t.  arn);  cogn.  with  Dut.  rennen; 
Icel.  ren.no,  rinna;  Dan.  rinde ;  Sw.  rinna; 
Goth,  rinnan ;  Ger.  rennen,} 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  over  the  ground  in  the 
swiftest   manner,  by    using  the    legs    more 
quickly  than  in  walking. 

"  Now,  as  they  were  thus  on  their  way.  there  came 
one  running  to  meet  them."  —  Bun  fan  :  filprim'i 
frofreu.  pt  ii. 

2.  Hence,  with  modified  meanings  : 

(1)  To  move  the  legs  nimbly :  as,  Children 
run  about. 

(2)  To  move  about  in  a  hurried  manner ;  ta 
hurry. 

(3)  To  contend  in  a  race ;  to  race. 

(4)  To  enter  into  or  engage  in  a  contest ;  to 
stand  or  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate  for  any 
office,  post,  or  dignity.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

(5)  To  flee  for  escape  ;  to  fly. 

"As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  rvn  for  life." 

Shaketp.  :  Corned*  <\f  Srrort.  HI  1 

(6)  To  depart  quickly  and  secretly ;  to  steal 
away. 

"My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  thi» 
Jew."— Slutketp.  :  Merchant  of  I'enicr,  it  2. 

(T)  To  pass  quickly. 

"  To  tee  the  minutes  how  they  run." 

Shnlutp.  :  3  Henrg  VI..  11.  i. 

3.  To  pass  over  space  rapidly. 

(1)  To  pass  rapidly  over  or  along  the  »ni. 
(ace  ;  to  spread. 

"  The  fire  ran  along  upou  the  ground."— Bxodut  Ix. 
tt. 

(2)  To  be  carried  along  violently :  as,  On« 
ship  run*  into  another. 


boil,  boy ;  p<Jut,  jortrl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  - aion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  ghiiF',    -cious.  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -ille,  <tc.  =  bcl,  del* 
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run 


(3)  To  move  on  wheels  or  runners  :  as,  A 
train  runs  to  Liverpool. 

(4)  To  sail ;  to  take  a  course  at  sea. 

"  The  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  Kale."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Bag.,  ch.  iv. 

(5)  To  perform  a  passage  by  land  or  water ; 
to  pass  or  go  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
place  to  another ;   to  ply :   as,  Steamers  or 
coaches  run  regularly  between  two  places. 

(6)  To  spread  in  growing ;  to  extend. 

"  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  hough,  whose  branches  run 
over  the  walL"— Oenetit  xlii.  22. 

4.  To  take  a  certain  course  ;  to  proceed,  to 
go,  to  pass.    (Said  of  voluntary  action,  or  of 
the  action  of  persons.) 

(1)  To  follow  such  and  such  a  course ;  to 
pass  through  a  certain  course  or  path  :  as,  To 
run  through  life. 

(2)  To  go  or  pass  in  thought,  speech,   or 
practice  :   as,   To  run.  from  one  subject  to 
another. 

(3)  To  continue  to  think  or  speak  about 
something  ;  to  dwell  in  thought  or  words  ;  to 
be  h'isied. 

(4)  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to 
become,  to  fall :  as,  To  run  into  debt. 

•(5)   To  make   sudden   and   pressing   de- 
mands :  as,  To  run  on  a  bank. 

5.  To  have  such  and  such  a  course  ;  to  go, 
to  pass,  to  proceed.     (Said  of  things.) 

(1)  To  make  progress  ;  to  pass. 

"Time  and  the  hour  runt  through  the  roughest 
day."  Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  f.  a 

(2)  To  have  a  certain  course  or  line ;  to  ex- 
tend, to  stretch,  to  lie :  as,  The  road  runs  east. 

(3)  To  have  a  legal  or  established  course  or 
effect ;  to  continue  in  force,  effect,  or  opera- 
tion. 

-  It  Is  nonsense  to  Ulk  about  maintaining  the 
•npremacy  of  the  Crown,  if  the  Queen's  writ  does  not 
run  throughout  Ireland."— AanUnrd.  Jan.  16,  1886. 

(4)  To  be  popularly  known  or  spread  ;  to  be 
generally  received. 

"  There  ran  a  rumour."     Shaketp.  :  Macbeth  iv.  3. 

(5)  To  have  reception  ;  to  be  received ;  to 
Continue,  to  pass :  as,  The  book  ran  through 
•ev>.T.il  editions. 

(6)  To  be  continued  through  a  certain  period 
of  time ;  to  be  kept  up ;  to  be  continued  or 
repeated  for  a  certain  time  :  as,  The  play  ran 
for  a  hundred  nights. 

(7)  To  have  a  certain  written  form  ;  to  read 
•o   and  so  to   the  ear  :   as,  The  lines  run 
•moothly. 

(8)  To  have  a  certain  tenor  or  purport ;  to 
read. 

"  So  run  the  conditions." 

Shiiketp. :  Henry  Till.,  i.  S. 

(9)  To  have  a  set  form  ;  to  take  or  fall  into 
ft  certain  course  or  direction  :   as,  The  con- 
versation ran  upon  a  certain  subject. 

(10)  To  have  a  general  tendency  ;  to  incline. 

"Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  govern, 
menu,  and  the  extremes  into  despotic  power."— Sicift, 

(11)  To  proceed,  to  turn,  to  be  based. 

"  It  is  a  oinfederating  with  him.  to  whom  the  sacri- 
fice is  offered :  ior  upon  that  the  aiostle's  argument 
runt."— Atlerbury. 

(12)  To  be  carried  to  a  pitch ;  to  rise  :  as, 
Party  feeling  ran  high. 

(13)  To  stand  at  or  reach  a  certain  standard 
or  level ;  to  rule. 

"  Where  the  flsh  run  large."—  Field,  Dec.  2«,  188*. 

14)  To  continue  in  time  before  becoming 
due  and  payable  ;  as,  A  bill  runs  thirty  days. 

(15)  To  pass  by  gradual  changes ;  to  shade. 

"  In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow  the  colours  are  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  ;  but  near  the  borders  they  run 
Into  one  another."—  Watt*. 

(16)  To  grow  exuberantly;  to  proceed  or 
tend  in  growing. 

"  If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their 
rooting."—  Mortimer. 

(IT)  To  be  carried  on  or  conducted,  as  a 
business.  (Amer.) 

(18)  To  continue  or  be  left  unpaid  :  as,  The 
account  has  been  running  a  long  time. 

6.  To  have  or  exhibit  fluid  motion. 

(1)  To  flow  or  pass  in  any  way. 

"  The  blood  .  .  .  run«  In  your  veins." 

Khuketp. :  nrnry  F.,  1 1 

(2)  To  be  wet  with  a  liquid  ;   to  be  over 
flowi  d  ;  to  emit  or  let  flow  a  liquid. 

"  The  greatest  vessel,  when  full.  If  you  pour  in  still, 
must  run  out  some  way."— Temple. 

(3)  To  become  fluid  ;  to  fuse,  to  melt 

"  A»  war  dissolves,  a*  ice  begins  to  run." 

Adilivm:  Ovid.    (Todd.) 


(4)  To  be  capable  of  becoming  fluid  ;  to  be 
fusible ;  to  have  the  property  or  quality  of 
melting. 

(5)  To  spread  on  a  surface ;  to  spread  and 
blend  together  :  as,  Ink  runs  on  porous  paper, 
colours  run  in  washing. 

(6)  To  discharge  pus  or  other  matter :  as,  An 
ulcer  runs. 

7.  To  have  rotary  motion,  without  change 
of  place  ;  to  revolve,  to  turn. 

"  While  the  world  runs  round  and  round." 

Tennyton  :  Palace  of  Art,  18. 

8.  To  have  or  keep  machinery  going  ;  to  be 
or  continue  in  operation. 

"  One  week  after  ....  the  mill  will  be  running."— 
Money  Market  Hetiaa,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

9.  To  pass,  to  go. 

"  For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep, 
Thus  ru.ni  the  world  away." 

Stiakrtp. :  Hamlet,  iii  2. 

10.  To  desert :  as^  A  sailor  runs  from  his 
ship. 

U,  Founding :  A  mould  is  said  to  run  if  the 
metal  makes  its  way  along  the  parting,  or  in 
any  other  way  appears  on  the  outside  edges  of 
the  flask.  It  is  avoided  by  weighting  the  flask. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  run  or  move  quickly. 

2.  To  drive,  to  force  ;  to  cause  to  be  driven. 

"  Run  on  the  dashing  rocks  thy  weary  bark." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  *  Jt.Het.  v.  S. 

3.  To  push,  to  thrust,  to  force  :  as,  To  run 
a  nail  into  one's  hand. 

4.  To  stab,  to  pierce. 

"  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts."— Shaketp.  :  Henry  V., 
ILL 

5.  To  accomplish  by  running  :  as,  To  run  a 
race. 

6.  To  pursue,  as  a  course  ;  to  follow,  to  take. 

"  This  course  which  you  are  running  here." 

Shaketp  :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

7.  To  cause  to  ply  ;  to  maintain  forrunning : 
as,  To  run  a  stage  coach  from  one  town  to 
another. 

8.  To  carry  on  or  conduct,  as  a  business. 
(Amer.) 

"  They  edit  Journals,  address  public  meetings,  run 
theatres,  and  control  clubs."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb. 
26,  1886. 

9.  To  work  ;  to  keep  in  operation. 

"  We  were  unable  to  run  the  wilL'-M<,nry  Market 
Review,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

10.  To  introduce  and  carry  through  :  as,  To 
run  a  bill  through  Congress.    (Amer.) 

11.  To  start,  as  a  candidate. 

"  Run  a  Loyalist  candidate  in  each  one  of  the  seventy 
constituencies  outside  Ulster."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct. 
17,  1885. 

12.  To  cause  to  pass :  as,  To  -run  a  rope 
through  a  block. 

13.  To  pour  forth  ;  to  emit,  as  a  stream  ;  to 
cause  to  flow  ;  to  discharge. 

"  My  statue 

Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouta. 
Did  run  pure  blood." 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Casar,  ii.  2. 

14.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

15.  To  form  or  shape  in  a  mould  ;  to  cast,  to 
mould. 

"  Those  hunters  who  run  their  own  bullets."— Bur. 
roiiylu :  Pepacton,  p.  1L 

*  16.  To  pursue  in  thought ;  to  carry  in  con- 
templation. 

"  To  run  the  world  hack  to  1U  first  original,  and  view 
nature  in  its  cradle."— Xouth. 

17.  To  break  through  ;  to  evade  :  as,  To  run 
a  blockade. 

18.  To  export   or   import  without  paying 
duty  ;  to  smuggle. 

"  Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import,  and  are  a 
strong  temptation  of  runninj  goods."— Swift. 

19.  To  incur,  to  encounter:  as,  To  run  a 
risk. 

*  20.  To  hazard,  to  risk,  to  venture. 

"  He  would  himself  be  in  the  highlands  to  receive 
them,  and  run  his  fortune  with  them."— Clarendon. 
CifU  War. 

21.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  drawn  or  marked 
as,  To  run  a  line. 

22.  To  sew  by  passing  the  needle  through 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  continuous  line, 
generally  taking  a  series  of  stitches  on  the 
needle  at  the  same  time  :  as,  To  run  a  seam. 

*  23.  To  force  into  any  way  or  form ;  to 
bring  to  a  state. 

"  This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  In  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  bead  from  thy  Irreverent  shontders." 
Shnketp.  :  Kirhard  II..  11.  1. 

*  24.  To  make  teasing  remarks  to  ;  to  nag 
to  worry. 


It  1.  To  run  ajter 

(1)  To  pursue ;  to  endeavour  to  obtain  ;  to 
hunt  after. 

(2)  To  seek  the  company  or  society  of;  as, 
He  is  very  much  run  ajter. 

2.  To  run  against : 

(1)  To  come  into  collision  with ;  to  meet 
with  accidentally. 

*  (2)  To  be  adverse  to. 

3.  To  run  a  match  with,  (or  against) :  To  con- 
tend in  running  with. 

4.  To  run  away :  To  flee,  to  escape,  to  elope. 

5.  To  run  away  with : 

0)  To  convey  in  a  clandestine  or  hurried 
manner  ;  to  escape  or  elope  with. 

(2)  To  bolt  with :  as,  The  horses  ran  away 
with  the  carriage. 

(3)  To  hurry  on  without  deliberation;  to 
carry  away. 

"  Thoughts  will  not  he  directed  what  objects  to  put- 
sue,  but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  idea* 
they  have  in  view."— Locke. 

(4)  To  be  carried  away  ;  to  adopt  hastily  : 
as,  l)o  not  run  away  wUh  that  idea. 

6.  To  run  before : 
(1)  To  flee  before. 

*(2)  To  outstrip  in  running;  to  excel,  to 
surpass. 

7.  To  run  down : 

(1)  To  run  or  drive  against  and  overturn  or 
sink  :  as,  To  run  down  a  chip. 

(2)  To  chase  to  weariness,  and  capture  :  as, 
To  run  down  a  stag. 

(3)  To  crush,  to  overthrow,  to  overwhelm. 

(4)  To  pursue  with  scandal  or  opposition ; 
to  depreciate :   as,   To  run  down   another's 
talents. 

(5)  To  cease  to  work  or  act :  as,  A  clock 
runs  down. 

8.  Tu  run  down  a  soast :  To  sail  along  it. 

9.  To  run  foul  of:  [FOUL,  a.]. 

10.  To  run  hard : 

(1)  To  press  hard  or  close  upon  In  a  race  at 
other  competition  ;  to  come  very  close  to. 

(2)  To  press  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridicule. 

(3)  To  urge  or  press  importunately. 

11.  To  run  in  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Ord.  /XITW;.  :  To  take  into  custody  ;  to 
lock  up.    (Slang.) 

"It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  one  or  two  leading 
owners  of  horses  would  be  rum  in.-— Field,  Sept.  4. 
1886. 

(b)  Print. :  To  set  up  in  one  continuous  para- 
graph without  a  break-line. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  enter,  to  pass,  or  step  in. 

(b)  To  come  or  get  into  (a  state) ;  as,  To  nm 
in  debt. 

12.  To  run  in  one's  head:  To  liflger  in,  o» 
constantly  recur  to  the  memory. 

13.  To  run  in  the  blood:  To  be  hereditary. 

14.  To  run  into  : 

(1)  To  enter. 

(2)  To  pome  or  get  into  (a  state). 

"Have  I  run  info  this  danger?"— .sVia»r<p. :  Affi 
Well.  iv.  a. 

*  15.  To  run  in  trust :  To  get  credit,  to  run 
in  debt. 

16.  TV  run  in  with: 

*(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  close,  to  comply,  to 
agree  with. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  sail  close  to :  as,  To  run  in 
with  the  land. 

•17.  To  run  mad:  To  become  mad,  to  go 
mad  ;  to  run  into  excesses. 

"  The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad." 

Popt .  Satire*,  iv.  V. 

18.  To  run  off: 

(1)  Intranx. :  To  run  away. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  decide  by  running,   as  a  tie 
or  dead-hi-at. 

19.  To  run  on : 

(1)  Transitive: 

Print. :  To  continue  or  carry  on,  cs  a  line 
without »  break. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Oriiinnry  Language : 
(i)  To  continue  a  course, 
(ii)  To  be  continued :  as,  An  account  runt 
on. 


fate,  Kit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  well,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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(iii)  To  talk  incessantly,  to  chatter. 

(iv)  To  juke,  to  ridicule. 

(6)  Print. :  To  be  continued  or  carried  on  in 
the  same  line,  without  a  break  or  begiiming  a 
new  paragraph. 

20.  To  run  on  all-fours  ;  to  run  on  four  legs : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  run  on  hands  and  feet. 

(2)  Fig  :  To  be  exactly  analogous  orsimilar; 
to  agree  exactly  ;  to  correspond  in  every  point. 
(Colloij.)    (Followed  by  with.) 

"This  statement  run*  on  fnur  ley*  ><de  by  aide  Kith 
Moli  re's  famous  statement  that  opium  wa»  soporific 
because  it  sent  men  to  sleep."— St.  Jamtt'l  Oatette, 
Sept.  8.  isi'i. 

21.  To  run  one's  face:  To  obtain  credit  in  a 
bold  manner.    (Amer.  slang.) 

22.  To  run  one's  letters:  [LETTER,  «.J. 

23.  To  run  out: 
'(1)  Transitive : 

la)  Ordinary  Language: 
li)  To  thrust  or  push  out ;  to  extend. 
*(ii)  To  waste,  to  exhaust :  as,  To  run  out 
an  estate. 
(6)  Technically: 

(1)  Print.:  To  withdraw  the  carriage,  with 
the  fonne  of  type,  after  takjny  an  impression. 

(ii)  Cricket:  To  put  "out"  while  running, 
or  out  of  one's  ground. 

"March.-mt  i*ing  foolishly  run  out."— Daily  Telt- 
graph.  July  1,  li^s. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  expire :  as,  The 
lease  has  run  out. 

(b)  To  stop  after  running  to  the  end  of  its 
time,  as  a  watch  or  an  hour-glass. 

(c)  To  spread  exuberantly. 

"  Insectile  animals  .  .  .  run  all  out  into  legs."— 

•  (d)  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted ;  as,  An 
estate  runs  out. 

*(«)  To  become  poor  by  extravagance. 
(/)  To  finish  in  a  competition. 

"  Eventually  ran  out  a  winner  by  ninety-two 
point*."— Field.  April  4,  1885. 

24.  To  run.  out  a  warp,  hawser,  or  cable  :  To 
carry  out  its  end  to  any  object,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mooring,  warping,  &c. 

25.  To  run  out  the  guns :   To  force  their 
muzzles  out  of  the  port  by  means  of  the  side 
tackles. 

26.  To  run  over: 

(1)  To  overflow. 

(2)  To  ride  or  drive  over :  as,  To  run  over  a 
Child. 

(3)  To  go  over,  examine,  or  recount  cursorily. 

"And  iii  running  over  Europe,  we  shall  find  that, 
wherever  learning  ha«  been  cultivated,  it  ha«  fli>  iri.-hcj 
by  the  same  advantage*  a*  in  Greece."— GoidtmM : 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

27.  To  run  riot:  [RIOT]. 

28.  To  run  the  eye  over :  To  look  through 
ntpidly  or  cursorily ;  to  skim. 

29.  To  run  the  gantlet :  [GANTLET! 

30.  To  run  throvgh: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  go  through,  recount,  or  examine  cur- 
•Oiily  :  as,  To  run  tiirough  an  account. 

(b)  To  spend  quickly,  to  dissipate,  to  ex- 
haust by  extravagance :  as,  To  run  through  a 
fortune. 

(2)  Founding :  To  pass  a  quantity  of  metal 
through  a  mould,  to  remove  sullage,  air,  &c., 
aud  to  make  the  casting  solid. 

81.  To  run  to  seed  : 

(1)  Lit.  £  Hort. :  Rapidly  to  develop  seed. 
TJ*eil  spec,  of  potherbs  the  leaves  of  which  are 
eatible  when  in  a  young  state,  but  become 
tough  and  stringy  when  the  plant  is  old  and 
aeed-ladcn. 

••  Th»  vilest  herb  that  m»,»  to  u»A.' 

Ten  ii  ul 'n:  AmpMon.H. 

(2)  Fig. :    To    become    impoverished,   ex« 
bausted,  or  worn  out ;  to  go  to  waste. 

32.  To  run  together : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :   To  nnlte   or  mingle,  as 
metals  fused  in  the  same  vessel,  or  as  colours 
used  in  washing. 

(2)  Mining:   To  fall  in,  as  tlie  walls  of  a 
lode,  so  as  to  render  tue  shafts  and  levels  iin- 
passable. 

33.  To  run  up: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  increase  by  addition ;  to  enlarge !  as, 
To  run  up  a  large  account. 


(b)  To  erect ;  especially  to  erect  hastily. 

"And  run  up  a  store  out  of  so  many  planks  and  so 
much  corrugated  iron." — Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  1.  1885. 

(c)  To  thrust  up,  as  something  long  aud 
slender. 

(d)  To  raise  in  value. 

"  Engaged  in  rvniiiny  11/1  the  prices  of  the  Southern 
Lines.  —J/o/iey  Market  Hevieur,  Aug.  ».  1885. 

(e)  To  sew  up,  by  taking  a  series  of  stitches 
on  the  needle  at  the  same  time  ;  to  repair  tem- 
porarily by  sewing. 

(/)  To  add  up :  as,  To  run  up  a  column  of 
figures. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Ord.  Lung. :  To  rise,  to  grow,  to  in- 
crease :  as,  The  amount  runs  up  quickly. 

(6)  Coursing :  To  be  the  second  in  a  coursing- 
match  ;  to  be  the  runner-up  (q.v.). 

34.  To  run  with  the  land : 

Law  (Of  a  covenant) :  To  affect  real  property. 

run,  s.    [RUN,  r.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Theactof  running;  a  course  run;  specif., 
a  chase  after  an  animal  hunted. 

"After  a  four  hours'  run  last  week."— Daily  Chronidt, 
Oct.  K,  1884. 

2.  A  trip,  a  pleasure  excursion.    (Colloq.) 

"I  think  of  tiviiu  her  a  run  in  London  for  a 
change."— Hickent :  Martin  ChuzzlmU.  ch.  xxx. 

3.  Power  of  running ;  strength  or  ability  in 
running. 

4.  A  course,  progress,  or  flow ;  especially, 
particular   or   distinctive   course,    progress, 
tenor,  &c. 

"  He  nowhere  uses  any  softness,  or  any  run  of  verse* 
to  please  the  ear."— Broom* .-  Aota  on  the  Uiiyuey. 

5.  Continued  course  :  as,  a  run  of  luck ; 
espec.,  continued  success  or  popularity. 

"The  average  duration  of  the  theatrical  run  if 
much  longer  here,"— Daily  Xem,  Jan.  25,  1886. 

6.  A  stream. 

"  A  cold  spring  run  came  down  off  the  mountain."— 
Burroughs  :  frjxicton.  p.  16. 

7.  Free  use  of,  or  access  to. 

"The  shilling  gave  every  truest  the  run  of  the  groan- 
Ing  board."— St.  Jameit  <i<uftte.  Sept  23,  1885. 

8.  A  general  or  extraordinary  demand  or 
pressure  ;  specif.,  a  demand  on  a  bank  or 
treasury  for  redemption  ot  its  notes. 

"The  run  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Pro. 
vincjal  Bank  was  very  severe."— Eclu>,  (Sept.  8,  laSi. 

9.  Character ;  lay. 

"  He  knew  the  nin  of  the  comitry  better  than  his 
neigh  hours."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

10.  A  place  where  animals  run  or  may  run  ; 
a  large  extent  of  grazing  ground  :  as  a  sheep 
run,  a  cattle  run. 

11.  A  burrow. 

"  These  nimble  creatures  disappear  Into  the  earth  In 
the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  aud  have  a  hundred  under- 
ground runt."— Daily  Telegra.h.  Jan.  18,  1886. 

12.  Clamour,  outcry.  (Followed  by  against.) 

13.  A  plank  laid  down  to  support  rollers  in 
moving  buildings  and  other  heavy  objects ; 
also  as  a  track  for  wheelbarrows. 

14.  A  pair  of  millstones  in  working  order. 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Cricket :   The  complete  act  of  running 
from  one  wicket  to  the  other  by  a  batsman.  The 
match  is  won  by  the  side  making  most  runs. 

2.  Mil.  :  The  swiftest  mode  of  advancing. 

3.  Mining :  The  direction  or  lead  of  a  vein 
.  of  ore,  or  a  seam  or  stratum  of  other  mineral, 

as  of  coal  or  marble. 

4.  Music:  A   succession  of  notes,  efther 
ascending  or  descending,  played  rapidly ;  a 
series  of  running  notes. 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  aftermost  part  of  a  ship's  bottom, 
which  becomes  gradually  narrower  fruin  tlie 
floor-timbers  to  ihe  stern-post. 

(2)  The  course  or  distance  sailed  by  a  vessel 

(3)  A  voyage,  trip,  or  passage  from  one  port 
to  another.    (Seamen  are  said  to  be  engaged 
on  the  run  when  they  are  shipped  for  a  single 
voyage  out  or  homeward,  or  from  one  port 
to  another.) 

6.  Cycling:  An  outing  awheel,  as  a  club  run 
(a  special  outing  appointed  by  the  captain  of  a 
club  for  its  members),  a  century  run  (an  outing 
covering  a  hundred  miles),  Ac. 

H  (1)  By  (or  with)  a  (or  the)  run :  Suddenly ; 
all  at  once.  (Said  of  a  fall,  descent,  or  the 
like.)  (Slang.) 

(2)  In  the  long  run,  *  at  the  long  run:  In  the 
«nd.  in  the  result,  eventually. 


(3)  Theermmnn  run;  the  run:  That  which 
is  most  commonly  seen  or  met  with ;   the 
generality. 

(4)  To  get  the  run  upon :  To  make  a  butt  of; 
to  ridicule. 

(5)  To  let  go  by  the  run  : 

Naut. :  To  let  go  at  once  or  entirely,  in 
place  of  slacking  the  rope  and  tackle  by  which 
anything  is  held  fast. 

runup,  *. 

L  Bookbind. :  A  fillet  mark  which  rnn» 
from  head  to  tail  on  the  back,  without 
mitring  with  the  horizontal  cross  fillets  on 
the  panels. 

2.  Coursing:  The  race  between  two  grey- 
hounds from  tlie  slips  to  tlie  first  turn  of  the 
hare. 

"Pious  Fraud  scored  the  run-up  from  AlousV— 
field.  Dec.  «,  1884. 

run,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RUN,  r. , 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Liquefied,  melted,  fused. 

2.  Deserted  ;  as  a  sailor  who  has  deserted 
is  marked  in  the  ship's  books  as  run. 

3.  Conveyed    on    shore   secretly ;   contra- 
band, smuggled  :  as,  run  spirits. 

4.  Applied  to  lineal  measurements,  as  op- 
posed to  square  or  solid. 

"  Before  .  .  .  the  measurements  can  be  brought  Into 
the  form  of  a  bill,  they  have  to  be  reduced  in  various) 
forms  .  .  .  some  being  taken  item  l>y  Item  .  .  .  othen 
are  taken  by  the  lineal  lucli,  f-iot,  or  yard.  Mid  art) 
then  said  to  be  run."— Cautll'i  Technical  Educator, 
pt.  iii.,  p.  3«&. 

*  run  -a  gate,  »  run  na  gate,  *  ren-e- 
gat,  s.  &  a.     [O.  Fr.  reuegat  =  renegade 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  A  renegade,  an  apostate 
2.  A  deserter,  a  fugitive. 

"Tlie  Carthaginians  shall  restore  and  deliver  hack 
all  the  renegiitet  [i*erfugai\  and  fugitives  that  bar* 
fled  to  their  side  from  us.'— P.  Holland  :  Utg,  p.  7U. 

B.  As  adj. :  Renegade,  runaway. 

"Not  like  enemies  ouercome  by  battell,  but  Ilk* 
runnagate  slauea."—  Ooldyng :  Juttine,  fuL  12. 

run'  a -way,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  run,  and  away.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  runs  from  danger  or  service; 
one  who  forsakes  or  deserts  lawful  service  ;  a 
fugitive. 

"He  soon  overtook  two  or  three  hundred  of  hi* 
rurt'iio  ry»  who  had  taken  the  same  road.  "—Uacaulay: 
Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.   One  who  roams  or  wanders  on  the 
roads ;  a  vagabond. 

"  A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  runnwavi." 

Shakeip. :  Xichard  111.,  r.  «. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  the  part  of  a  runaway  ;  fugitive ; 
deserting  lawful  service ;  breaking  from  re* 
straint :  as,  a  runaway  horse. 

2.  Accomplished    or  effected  by  running 
away  :  as,  a  runaway  match. 

*  run  -  ca'- tlon,    «.     [Lai.  runcatio,   from 
riincutus,  pa.  par.  of  runco  —  to  weed,]    Tlie 
act  of  weeding. 

run'-£ln  ate,  o.    [RuxcrsATO-.] 

Sot.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Hook-backed  ;  curved  in  a 
direction  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  having 
the  points  of  the  great  central  lol*s  reflexed, 

*  as  the  leaves  of  Taraxucurn  ojficinale  (Leontwa* 
Taraxacum). 

runcinate  pinnatifld,  o. 

Bot. :  Pinnatifld  with  the  tips  of  the  Inhea 
ref-exed.  (Hooker;  Student' »  Flora  (Ib73>, 
p.  215.) 

run-9ln-a-t<>-,  prtf.  [Lat  rundnatus,  pa. 
par.  of  runcino  =  to  plane  oil',  nwciw»=a 
plane.] 

Bot. :  Runcinate  (q.v.). 

runcinato  dentate,  a. 

Cot. :  Hook-backed  and  toothed. 

runcinato-lacinlatc.  a. 

Bot. ;  Both  runcinate  and  laciniate. 

rund,  s.  r<~!er.  &  Dan.  rand  =  a  border.]  A, 
selvage  of  broad  clc'h  ;  list ;  a  border. 

"  That's  no  lists  or  tailor's  nrndt  or  selvage  of  claittu* 
—Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

'  rfin'-dal,  s.  [IU-XNEL.J  A  mnlet ;  a  moal 
with  mBar  in  it. 


t)oil,  b6^;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  cliln,  bench ;  go,  gem;  tftln,  this;  sla,  a};  expect;  ilcnophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shao,  -Uon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fioa  =  cbua.  -cious,  -tious,  -Blous  =  ahus.  -We.  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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rundle  —running 


/    rfin  -die,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  round  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  A  round  or  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rung. 
"  We  are  to  consider  the  several  itep*  and  rundUt 
we  are  to  ascend  \>y."—Duppa. 

•  2.  Something  put  round  an  axis. 

"Of  an  axis  or  cylinder,  having  a  rundle  about  It 
wherein  are  fastened  direr*  spokes."—  WiUtet:  Hath. 
Mag. 

•  3.  A  ball. 

•  4.  Something  round  or  circular ;  a  circle. 
5.  One  of  the  bars  in  a  lantern-wheel  (q.v.). 
IL  Naut. :  The  drum  of  a  capstan. 

•  run'- died  (le  as  el),  a.    [RUXDLE.J  Bound, 
circular. 

-  Hii  rundled  target" 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvil 

•  rund'-lSt,  *  runde  let,  s.    [RUNLET.] 

rune,  *.    [A.S.  run  =  a  rune,  a  mystery ;  cogn. 

with  Icel.  rain.  =  a  secret,  a  rune  ;  Goth,  runa; 

O.   H.    Ger.   runa  =  a  secret,  counsel ;  Ger. 

raunen;  Mid.  Eng.  roun,  round  =  to  whisper.] 

Archeeology : 

L  Any  letter  of  the  Futhork  (q.v.).  They 
are  formed  almost  entirely  of  straight  lines, 
and  may  have  been  derived,  as  Schlegel  sup- 
poses, from  the  Phoenicians,  for  several  of  the 
Runic  characters  bear  close  resemblance  to 
the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  Schloe- 
zer  holds  that  they  are  corruptions  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  whilst  another  theory  is 
that  they  are  the  original  characters  of  the 
Indo-Gennanic  tribes  brought  from  the  East, 
and  preserved  among  the  races  of  that  stock. 
The  name  Rune  was  first  mentioned  by  Ven- 
antius  Fortunatus  in  the  sixth  century  as  the 
name  of  a  German  letter.  The  knowledge  of 
the  Runes  was  confined  to  a  small  class,  and 
they  were  used  for  purposes  of  augury,  and 
for  magical  symbols.  They  have  been  grouped 
into  three  systems— the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  Norse  or  Scandinavian ;  but  no 
great  difference  exists  between  them.  Traces 
of  Runes  in  inscriptions  occur  in  England  in 
the  old  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
and  East  Anglia ;  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  Iceland.  The  so-called 
Runes  of  North  America  are  nothing  more 
than  Indian  picture-writing. 

"  The  mystic  Woden,  or  Odin,  the  inventor  of  runa, 
claims  a  higher  place  in  the  literature  of  northern 
Europe  than  the  Greek  Cadmus."—  Wilton:  PrduUuria 
AnnaU  qf  Scotland,  ii.  288. 

8.  Poetry  expressed  in  Runes. 

'*  flunet  were  upon  his  tongue, 
As  on  the  warrior's  sword." 

LonsfeUow  :  Teener"!  Death. 

•run'-er,  ».  [Eng.  run(e);  -er.]  A  bard  or 
learned  man  among  the  ancient  Goths. 

ring,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [Riso,  v.] 

rang,  *  ronge,  s.  [A.S.  hrung  =  one  of  the 
stakes  of  a  cart ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  ronge ; 
Icel.  rang  =  a  rib  in  a  ship  ;  Goth,  hrugga  = 
a  staff;  Ger.  runge—a.  pin,  a  bolt;  Irish 
Tonga  =  a  rung ;  Gael,  rong  =  a  staff.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  cudgel ;  a  rough,  undressed  staff  or 
piece  of  wood. 

"  Till,  slap,  come  in  an  unco  loon. 
And  wi'  a  run?  decide  it." 

Burnt :  Itumfrie*  Volunteer*. 

S.  The  round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

3.  The  spoke  of  a  wallower  or  lantern-wheel, 
or  one  of  the  radial  handles  projecting  from 
the  rim  of  a  steering-wheel. 

4.  One  of  the  bars  of  a  windmill-sail. 

U.  Shipbuild. :  A  floor  or  ground  timber  of 
S  ship's  frame. 

rung  head,  s. 

Shipwright. :  The  upper  end  of  a  ship's 
floor  timber. 

run  ic,  a.  [Eng.  run(«)  ; 
-ic.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to 
a  rune  or  runes ;  cut  in 
runes. 

t  2.  Scandinavian. 

••Beneath    the    shade    the 

Northmen  came, 
Fixed  on  each  vale  a  Runic 
name." 
Scoff .-  RoKeby.  ir.  L 

runic  knot,  *. 

Arch. :  A  peculiar  twisted  ornament  belong- 
ing to  early  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  times. 
Also  called  a  Danish  knot. 


runic-staff,  runic-wand,  s.  A  willow 
staff  inscribed  with  runes,  used  in  magical 
ceremonies  or  divinations. 

run   kled    (le    as    el),   a.     [WRINKLED.] 
(Scotch.) 

run  let  (1),  *  rund'-let,  *.  [A  dimin.  from 
O.  F.  rondfle  =  &  little  tun  or  barrel,  from 
rond  =  round.)  A  small  barrel  of  varying 
capacity,  from  three  to  twenty  gallons,  but 
usually  containing  about  fifteen  gallons. 

"  Have  then  a  rundlel  of  brisk  claret"— Cartttriyht  : 
The  Ordinary,  ii.  1. 

f  run'-lSt  (2),  *.  [A  dimin.  from  run  (q.v.).] 
A  little  stream,  a  rivulet.  (Tennyson :  I'n 
Memoriam,  cxix.  13.) 

runn,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  ran  =  a  thicket,  a 
wood,  a  waste.]  A  waste.  (Used  only  of  the 
Runn  of  Cutch,  which  is  a  salt-marsh  toler- 
ably dry  in  the  hot  season,  flooded  and  im- 
passable in  the  rains.) 

*run'-nel,s.    [A  dimin.  from  run  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  rivulet,  a  small  stream  or  brook. 

"The  familiar  runneli  of  water  which  in  the  In- 
habited country  intersect  the  land  every  few  yards."— 
DaUn  Telegraph,  March  9,  1885. 

2.  A  runner. 

"  Their  roots,  like  molten  metal  cooled  in  flowing. 
Stiffened  in  coils  aud  runneli  down  the  bank." 
Lowell,  in  Burroughs :  Pepaeton,  p.  143. 

run'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  run,  v. ;  -«r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  runs  ;  one  who  joins  in  a  race. 

"  Forespent  with  toil,  as  runnen  with  a  race." 

Shahetp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  \L  S. 

*  2.  A  fugitive,  a  runaway. 

"  Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner." 

Shakctp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  Iv.  7. 

*  3.  A  messenger. 

*  4.  An  old  name  for  a  detective  officer  :  as, 
a  Bow-Street  runner.    (Dickens :  Oliver  Twist, 
ch.  xxx.) 

*  5.  A  smuggler. 

"  The  unfair  traders  tad  ntmun.*—  Nortl :  Life  of 
La,  d  Guil/ord,  ii.  188. 

6.  A  round    piece  of  wood,  on  which  any 
heavy  weight  is  rolled  along;  a  roller. 

"The  barn  or  house  was  pried  up,  and  great  ru nneri, 
cro  in  the  woods,  placed  under  it.  aud  uuder  the 
runnert  were  placed  skids."  —  Scritmer't  Mayazine, 
Nov.,  1871,  p.  46. 

7.  One  of  the  curved  pieces  of  a  sled  or 
sleigh  which  run  or  slide  upon  the  ground 
and  support  the  bed. 

8.  A  ship  which  runs  a  blockade. 

9.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  solicit  pas- 
sengers for  railways,  steamboats,  &c.    (Amer.) 

10.  The  slider  of  an  umbrella  to  which  the 
spreaders  are  pivoted. 

II.  A  run  of  water,  a  stream. 

"  When  they  are  going  up  the  runnert  to  spawn."— 
field,  Oct.  17.  1885. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  prostrate  filiform  stem,  forming  at 
jts  extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant,  which 
itself  gives  birth  to  new  runners,  as  in  the 
strawberry.     Properly  it  is  a  prostrate,  vivi- 
parous scape,  i.e.,  one  producing  roots  and 
leaves  instead  of  flowers.     It  is  akin  to  a 
sucker,  which,  however,  roots  at  various  parts 
of  its  course. 

2.  Entom.  (PI.) :  The  Cursoria  (q.v.). 

3.  Found. :  A  gate  (q.v.). 

4.  Milling. :   The  revolving  millstone  of  a 
grinding-mill.    It  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
the  upper  stone.    Sometimes  both  stones  are 
driven,  and  thus  become  the  upper  and  lower 
runner  respectively. 

5.  Naut. :  A  thick  rope  rove  through  a  single 
block,  a  hook  attached  to  one   end  and  the 
other  passed  around  one  of  the  tackle-blocks. 
A  whip-and-runner   has  a  single  block  only, 
attached  to  the  fall  of  the  runner. 

6.  Optics :  A  convex  tool    of  cast-iron,  on 
which  lenses  are  supported  while  grinding  in 
the  shell. 

7.  Ornith.  (PI.) :  The  Cursores  (q.v.). 

8.  Saddlery  :  A  loop,  usually  of  metal,  used 
in  harness-making  to  receive  a  running  strap 
or  rein     The  gag-rein  p&sses  through  runners 
suspended  from  the  throat-latch  on  each  side 
of  the  throat. 

9.  Stone-working :  A  rubber  (q.v.). 

10.  Well-boring. :   A  loop-shaped  piece  for 
taking  hold  of  the  topit  or  top-piece  of  the 
train  of  boring-rods. 


runner-ball,  .-. 

Gunpowder :  A  wooden  dish  which  crushes 
the  mill-cake  through  the  meshes  of  the  sievei 
in  granulating  gunpowder. 

runner-stick,  s. 

Found.  :  A  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical 
piece  of  wood,  which  acts  ns  a  pattern  to 
form  the  upright  part  of  the  gate. 

runner-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  luff-tackle  applied  to  the  ninning 
end  of  a  rope  passed  through  a  movable  pillow. 
[RUNNER.] 

runner-up,  s. 

Coursing. :  The  greyhound  which  takes  the 
second  prize,  losing  only  the  final  course  withf 
the  actual  winner  of  the  stakes  ;  hence  any 
competitor  who  runs  second,  or  takes  second 
place  in  any  competition. 

"The  falling  together  of  last  year's  winner  and 
runner-up."— field,  Dec.  6,  1864. 

run' -net,  ?.    [RENNET.] 

run'-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Ruw,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  01  proceeding  at  a  run. 

2.  Kept  for  running  :  as,  a  running  horse. 

3.  Discharging  pus  or  matter:  as,  a  running 
sore. 

4.  Not  discharged  at  the  time,  but  settled 
periodically  :  as,  a  running  account. 

5.  Interspersed  with  the  original  matter. 

"  Her  running  comment  on  the  plates  combines) 
eensible  notes  with  good  xd\ice.~—Atherufum,  Dec.  20, 
1884. 

6.  In  succession ;  without  any  day,  week,  &c., 
intervening;  as,  He  came  three  days  running, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  runs. 

2.  That.which  runs  or  flows  ;  quantity  run. 

3.  Power,  ability,  or  strength  to  run. 

4.  Matter  or  pus  discharged  from  a  sore. 

^T  (1)  To  make  good  one's  running  :  To  run  as 
well  as  one's  rival ;  to  prove  one's  self  a  match 
for  one's  rival. 

(2)  To  make  the  running : 

Pacing :  To  force  the  pace  at  the  beginning 
of  a  race. 

(3)  To  take  up  the  running  : 

Pacing:  To  take  the  lead  in  forcing  the 
pace ;  to  take  the  most  active  part  in  any 
undertaking. 

running-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hooked  block  which  moves  as  the 
fall  is  hauled  upon. 

running-board,  s.  A  narrow  platform 
extending  along  the  side  of  a  locomotive. 

running-bowline,  s. 

Naul. :  A  knot  in  which  the  end  is  taken 
round  the  standing  part  and  made  into  ft 
bowline  around  its  own  part. 

running  buddle,  ». 

Mining:  [BUDDLE]. 
running-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  term  suggested  by  W.  8.  Dallas, 
F.L.S.,  for  the  Gcocores,  or  Land-bugs. 

running-days,  s.  pi. 

Comm. :  A  chartering  term  for  consecutive 
days  occupied  on  a  voyage,  &c.,  including 
Sundays,  and  not  being  therefore  limited  to 
working  days. 

running-fight,  «.    A  fight  kept  up  be- 
tween  a   party 
pursuing  and 
one  pursued. 

running- 
fire,  *.  A  con- 
stant fire  of  ar- 
tillery or  mus- 
ketry ;  hence,  a 
constant  or  con- 
tinued course  of 
anything :  as,  a 
running -fire  of 
questions. 

*  running  - 
footman, «.  A 

livery  -  servant, 
one  or  more  of 
whom  were  formerly  kept  by  noblemen,  to 


BUNNINO-FOOTMAJf. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  »  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;.  qu  -  kw. 
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rnn  before  their  carriages  and  give  notice  of 
their  approach.  It  is  believed  that  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  who  died  in  1810,  was  the  last 
person  in  England  who  employed  running 
footmen.  The  illustration  is  from  the  sign 
of  a  public-house  in  Hayes-Mews,  Berkeley- 
Square,  formerly  a  house  of  call  for  running- 
footmen.  (Notes  <t  Queries,  2nd  ser.,  i.  9.) 

"  Two  running- footmen,  dresseJ  in  white,  with  black' 
lockey-caps  ami  long  staffs  in  their  hands,  headed  the 
tnln."— Scott:  Bride  of  Lammtrmoor,  ch,  xxii. 

running-gear,  s. 

Vehicle:  The  entire  portion  of  the  vehicle 
below  the  bed  or  body.  Specifically,  the 
wheels,  axles,  perch  (if  any),  hounds,  bolsters, 
and  tongue. 

running  hand,  «. 

1.  A  style  of  penmanship  In  which  the  let- 
ters are  formed  without  raising  the  pen  from 
the  paper. 

2.  Print. :  A  fount  of  type  in  imitation  of 
such  writing. 

running  off,  ». 

Found. :  The  act  of  opening  the  tap-hole  of 
•  blast-furnace  to  allow  the  metal  to  flow  into 
the  channels  and  thence  to  the  moulds. 

running-part,  *. 

Naut. :  The  hauling- part  or  fall  of  a  tackle ; 
as  distinguished  frem  the  standing-part. 

running-policies, «.  pi. 

Comm.:  Open  policies,  covering  the  risk 
attaching  to  the  property  on  board  a  ship, 
during  an  entire  season,  or  up  to  some  speci- 
fied date,  instead  of  during  a  single  voyage. 

running-rein,  s. 

Manege :  A  driving  rein  which  rnns  over 
pulleys  on  the  headstall  to  increase  its  freedom 
of  motion.  It  frequently  passes  over  sheaves 
on  the  bit  and  returns  up  the  cheek,  so  as  to 
pull  the  bit  up  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

running-rigging,  *. 

Naut. :  Ropes  for  arranging  the  yards  and 
•ails,  as  braces,  sheets,  halyards,  bowlines,  &c. 
[STANDING-RIGGING.] 

running-thrush,  s.    [FRUSH,  (2).] 
running-title,  s. 

Print. :  A  line  at  the  head  of  a  page  indi- 
cating the  subject.  [HEADLINE.] 

•rSn'-nlng-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   running;  -ly.] 

Without  hesitation. 

"Played  I  not  off-hand  and  runningly  >* 
R.  Brooming:  Matter  H ague*  <tf  Saxt-ffotka. 

•  run'-nion  (i  as  y),  s.    [RUNYON.] 

•  ru-n5l'-6  gist,  s.    [Eng.  runolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  runes. 

"The  advanced  school  of  Scandinavian  runotofitU." 
— Athtnaum,  June  28,  187». 

•ru-nSl'-o'-gy,  *.  [Eng.  run(e)  ;  -ology.}  The 
science  of  runes  ;  the  principles  on  which  the 
study  of  runes  is  based. 

"  The  fact*  of  runology  ibsolntely  demand  that  the 
Iron  Age  in  Scandinavia  shall  be  many  hundred!  of 
yean  before  Christ"— Ac,idemy,  May  8, 1884,  p.  333. 

rig.-] 
(Scotch.) 

runt,  *  rent,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Dut. 
rund  =  a  bullock  or  cow.] 

1.  An  animal  smaller  and  shorter  than  the 
usual  size  of  the  breed. 

"A  monstrous  Welsh  runt,  the  ugliest  brute  that 
probably  could  be  found  In  the  country."— field, 
Dec.  6.  1884. 

2.  A  shrivelled,  sapless,  withered  animal. 

"  Tour  hung  beef  was  the  worst  I  ever  tasted  ;  and 
as  hard  as  the  very  horn  the  old  runt  wore  when  she 
lived."— Laud  :  Letter  to  Lord  Strafforde. 

8.  A  dwarf ;  a  mean,  despicable  person. 
4.  The  stem  of  colewort  or  cabbage  ;   the 
dead  stump  of  a  tree.    (Scotch.) 

"  Poor  Willie,  wi1  his  bow-kail  runt.' 

Burnt:  BaOotnen. 

6.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

"  There  are  mnft  weighing  more  than  two  pounds 
«ach."— Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  17. 188*. 

6.  A  raw  country  girl. 
rfnt'-y,  a.    [Eng.  runt;  -y.]    Short  and  thick. 


run  way,  s.    [Eng.  run  and  u<ay.]    The  run 
of  an  animal. 

"  We  stood  so  that  each  commanded  one  of  the  run- 
way* indicated."— Burrought:  Pepacton,  p.  298. 


ran' 


in'-rig,  a.  [Apparently  from  run  and  rig. 
Applied  to  lands,  the  alternate  ridges  o: 
which  belong  to  different  owners.  (Scotch.) 


ru-pee',  ».  [Mahratta  rupaya  =  Hind,  rupiya 
a  rupee,  silver,  from  Sansc.  r&pya  =  silver, 
wrought  silver,  or  gold.] 

Coinage : 

L  A  silver  coin  in  use  In  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  with  corresponding  ones 
of  much  inferior  workmanship  and  variable 
value  in  the  native  states.  In  1875  the  Madras 
or  Comjiany's  rupee  of  16  annas,  or  192  pice, 
was  valued  at  Is.  10Jd.,and  the  Sicca  rupee  = 
1,^  of  the  Company's  rupee,  Is.  llfd.  Next 
year  (1876)  the  appreciation  of  gold  began  or 
became  perceptible  with  the  corresponding 
depreciation  of  silver.  Tested  by  a  gold 
standard  the  Madras  rupee  steadily  fell,  and 
in  1886  was  worth  about  Is.  6d.  only.  As  the 
Indian  government  receiving  taxes  in  silver,  has 
to  pay  home  charges  in  gold  or  its  full  equiva- 
lent, it  lost,  in  1876-7,  a  little  over  two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  in  1882-3 
more  than  three  millions.  (W.  W.  Hunter: 
Indian  Empire,  Statesman's  Year  Book,  £c.) 

2.  A  gold  coin.  In  1875  the  Bombay  rupee 
was  worth  £1  10s.  1  Jd.,  the  Madras  one,  of  15 
silver  rupees,  £1  9s.  2Jd.  Since  then  they 
have  greatly  risen  in  value.  [1.] 

rn-pe'-U-an,  a.  [From  the  village  of  Rupel- 
monde,  south  of  Antwerp.]  (See  compound.) 

rupelian  beds,  5.  pi. 

GeoL :  The  Middle  Oligocene  of  Belgium. 

*  ru-pel'-la-ry,  a.  [Lat.  rupes  =  a  rock.] 
Rocky. 

Ru'-pert,  «.    [The  nephew  of  Charles  L] 

Rupert's  drop,   t  Rupert's  ball,  «. 

A  small  globule  of  cooled  glass  with  a  long,  thin 
projection.  When  this  slender  part  is  broken, 
the  whole  globule  goes  into  small  fragments. 
The  name  was  given  because  the  drops  were 
first  brought  to  England  by  Prince  Rupert. 

ru'-pl-a,  ».     [Or.  puVos  (rhupos)  =  dirt.] 

Pathol. :  A  bulbous  disease,  always  syphili- 
tic, resembling  pemphigus,  but  the  crust  be- 
comes hard,  homy,  and  remains  attached,  the 
ulceration  forming  layer  after  layer  under- 
neath, till  it  assumes  the  characteristic  cockle- 
shell form  of  the  disease.  Underneath  the 
scab  a  grey  sloughy  ulcer  is  present,  and  the 
rupia  ulceration  and  crusts  frequently  form 
from  syphilis  without  any  bulbous  eruption. 

ru-pj-cap'-ra,  *.  [Lat.  rupes  =  a  rock,  and 
capra  =  a  she-'goat.  ] 

1.  Zool. :  Chamois  (q.v.),  a  genus  of  Bovidae  ; 
in  Sir  V.  Brooke's  classification  the  sole  genus 
of  Rupicaprinse.    There  is  but  one  species, 
Rupicapra  tragus,  ranging  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Caucasus.    Elongate,  slender  round  horns 
(in  both  sexes) ;  nearly  erect  from  above  the 
orbit,  suddenly  hooked    backwards  at  tip ; 
nose  ovine,  hairy  ;  fur  soft 

2.  PaltzonU  :  From  the  Post- Pliocene  (caves) 
of  France. 

ru-pi-ca-pri'-nw,  *.  pL  [Lat  rupicapr(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in<z.]  [RUPICAPRA.] 

ru-plc'-o"-la,  s.     [Lat.  rupes  =  a  rock,  and 

co/o  =  to  inhabit.] 

Ornith. :  Co«k  of  the  Rock ;  a  genus  of 
Rupicolinse  (q.v.),  with  three  species,  from 
the  Amazonian  region  and  Guiana.  Bill  mo- 
derate, robust,  rather  vaulted  ;  nostrils  oval, 
lateral,  partly  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the 
elevated  crest ;  feet  large,  strong,  syndactyle  ; 
tarsi  partially  covered  with  feathers ;  wings 
short,  rounded. 

ru-pj-oi-li'-nse,  s.  pL  [Mod  Lat.  rupicoKa); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.} 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cotingidse,  for- 
merly a  sub-family  of  Pipridse.  It  now  con- 
tains two  genera  :  Rupicola  and  Phoenicocer- 
cus.  (Wallace.) 

Rup'-pell  (ii  as  u),  ».  [Wilhelm  Peter  Ed- 
ward Simon  RUppell,  a  German  traveller  and 
naturalist,  born  1790.] 

Ruppell's  griffon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Gyps  riippelli,  from  Abyssinia. 

rup'-pi-a,  s.  [Named  after  H.  B.  Ruppius,  a 
German  botanist] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Juncaglnace«  (l.indlev\  of 
Naiadese,  tribe  Potamese  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 
Flowers  perfect,  generally  two  In  a  peduncle 
arising  from  spatliscenns  leaf  sheaths.  Peri- 
anth none,  stamens  four,  anthers  one-celled.  I 


Achenes  or  drupes  four,  on  long  stalks,  earh 
one-seeded.  Known  species  one  or  more. 
Bupf,ia  maritima,  a  small  herb  with  linear,  se- 
taceous, submerged  leaves,  is  found  in  Britain, 
in  saltwater  pools  and  ditches. 

rup  -tile,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  ruptilis,  from  Lat 

ruptus  =  broken.] 

Bnt. :  Bursting  irregularly,  not  in  the  line 
of  union  of  parts  in  cohesion. 

*  rup'-tion,  s.    [Lat  ruptio,  from  ruptus,  pa. 
par.   of  rumpo  =  to   break.]     A    breach ;    a 
breaking  or  bursting  open  ;  rupture. 

"  The  plenitude  of  vessels  or  plethora  causes  an  «. 
travasation  of  blood,  by  ruption  or  apertion ."—  Wit*, 
man:  Treat ite*. 

*  rup'-tu-a-rjf,  ».    [See  def.]   A  corrupt  of 
Roturier  (q.v.). 

rup'-tnre,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rvptura,  fern,  of 
ruptui-us,  fut.  par.  of  rumpo  =  to  break  ;  Sp. 
rotura  ;  Ital.  rotture.] 
L  Ordinary  Language :    . 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting; 
the  state  of  being  broken  or  violently  parted! 

"The  egg  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young.  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  ««, 

2.  Fig.  :  A  breach,  as  of  peace,  friendship, 
or  concord,  between   either   individuals   or 
nations  ;  a  quarrel ;  a  breaking  off  of  friendly 
relations. 

IL  Med. :  Hernia  (q.v.)i 

U  A  Rupture  Society  to  provide  poor  per- 
sons suffering  from  rupture  with  trusses,  was 
established  in  Londoa  in  1804. 

rup'-tnre,  v.t.  &  i.    [RUPTUBK,  *.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 
L  To  break,  to  burst ;  to  part  violently. 

"  The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  if  nip. 
tared,  absorb  the  extrav&sated  blood."— .SAur;,. 

2.  To  affect  with,  or  cause  to  suffer  from 
rupture  or  hernia. 
IL  Fig. :  To  cause  a  breach  in  ;  to  break. 

"  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  after  having  survived  seven 
years,  has  at  length  been  ruptured  in  au  luii*,rUnt 
point11— Daily  Telegraph.  Oct  7,  IMS. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer  a  breach  or  dis- 
ruption. 

rup'-ture-wort,  «.  [Eng.  rupture,  a.,  and 
wort.]' 

Bot. :  (1)  Herniaria  glabra  [HEKNIARIA]  ; 
(2)  Alternanthera  polygonoides. 

rup'-tur-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [RUPTURE,  ».] 
A.  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

Bot. :  An  irregular  method  of  bursting ;  the 
production  of  irregular  holes  or  rents  iu  a 
pericarp  by  the  spontaneous  contraction  of 
part  of  it,  as  in  Antirrhinum  and  Campanula, 

ru'-ral,  *  rn-rall,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  rural,  from 
Lat.'  rural  if,    from    rus,  genit.    ruris  =  the 
country;  Sp.  &  Port,  rural;  Ital.  rurale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pei-taininp  to  the  country,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  city  or  town  ;  resembling 
or  suitable  to  the  country ;  rustic. 

"  For  I  hare  lov'd  the  rural  walk  through  lane* 
Of  grassy  swarth."  Cotcptr  :  Tatk,  I.  lot. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  fa*-n. 
ing  :  as,  rural  economy. 

*3.  Living  in  the  country  ;  rustic. 

"  Here  Is  a  rural  fellow." 
Shako  p.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  T.  A 

•B.  Assutxt. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

"Ye  said  sir  Thomas  punyuhed  the  sayd  vyllage* 
»nd  ruratlit  by  greuous  fines.  —  Paby an :  CrtmgcU 
(Pkitip  df  raloyi.  an.  1'j). 

rural-dean,  ».  An  ecclesiastic,  under 
the  bishop  and  archdeacon,  who  lias  the 
peculiar  care  and  inspection  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  a  district 

rural-deanery, ».  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
rural  dean  or  archdeacon.  It  is  au  aggrega- 
tion of  parishes. 

*  ru'-ral-Ism,  «.     [Eng.  rural;  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rural. 

2.  An  idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  the 
country  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

* ru'-ral-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  rural; :-««.]  One  who 
lends  a  rural  life.  (Coventry :  PhiUmon  to  Hy- 
daspes,  conv.  3.) 


boil,  Irfy ;  pout,  J6M ;  oat;  9611,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -aiou*  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  Del,  del. 
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*ru  ral-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  rural;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rural ;  ruralness. 

ru'-ral-ize,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  rural;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrnns. :  To  go  into  the  country  to 
lire  ;  to  live  in  the  country. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  rural ;  to  give  a  rural 
appearance  to. 

rik'-ral-ly,  o/?r.  fEng.  rural;  -ly.]  In  a  rural 
manner  ;  as  in  the  country. 

••  Rurally  situated  at  aome  distune*  from  the  body 
of  the  town."—  Wakcfeld  :  Memoin,  p.  74. 

ru -ral-ness,  ».  [Eng.  rural;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rural ;  rurality. 

•  ru  ric'-6-Ust,  s.    [Lat.  ruricola,  from  rut, 
genit.  rim's  =  HIH  country,  and  Colo  =  to  live.] 
An  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

rA  rt-dS-ca'-nal,  a.  [Lat  rus,  penit.  rurit 
=  the  country,  and  decanus  =  a  dean.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  archdeacon  ;  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archdeacon. 

"  A  diocese  no  larger  than  a  ruridecanal  district." — 
Church  Timet.  Feb.  12.  1388. 

*  ru-rlg'-e'n-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  rut,  genit  ruris 

=.  the  country,  and  gignn,  pa.  t.  genui  =  to 
beget]    Born  in  the  country. 

ru'-sa,  s.    [Malay  rosso,  =  a  deer.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Cervidae,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  Ccrvns,  with  several  species,  f-nn  the  East 
Indies.  They  are  generally  of  large  size,  and 
have  round  antlers,  with  a  snag  projecting  in 
front  just  above  the  base  of  each.  There  are 
several  species,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
RUM  aristotelis,  the  Sainbur  (q.v.). 

rtts'-cus,  s.  [Lat.  ruscum  =  butcher's-broom.] 
Bot. :  Butcher's-broom  ;  a  genus  of  Aspara- 
grneie.  or  Asparageie.  Dioecious ;  perianth 
spreading,  of  six  sepals ;  filaments  combined 
into  a  tnhe ;  stamens  three,  sessile ;  ovary 
three -celled  ;  l>erry  usually  one -seeded. 
Known  species  four  or  five,  from  the  north 
tern  |»erate  zone.  The  seeds  of  some  hare  been 
roasted  as  coffee.  Rvscut  acnleatus  was  form- 
erly used  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  B. 
hyjMKjIiMsmn  as  a  gargle.  K.  aculentu$  is  the 
cuinuioii  Butcher's  linn  >m ;  used  by  butchers 
in  Europe  to  sweep  their  blocks. 

ruse,  >.  [Fr.  =  a  stratagem,  from  ruser  =  to 
beguile,  from  O.  Fr.  reiiser  =  to  refuse,  to 
recoil,  to  escape  ;  hence,  to  use  tricks  to 
escape,  from  Lat.  recuso  =  to  refuse.]"  A 
stratagem,  an  artifice,  a  trick,  a  wile. 
%  Ruse  de  guerre :  A  trick  of  war ;  a  stratagem. 

rush  (l),  'resche,  "rische,  *rishe, 
*  rusche,  s.  [A.S.  ri*oe,  reset ;  Cf.  Low  Ger. 
rush,  risch ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  rusch ;  Lat.  ruscum 
=  butcher's-broom.  J 

1.  Literally  A  Botany : 

(1)  The    several    species    of   the     genus 
Jnncns.    Marsh  plants  with  flowers  of  higher 
organization    than     grasses   or  sedges,   from 
which    they    are    readily    distinguished    by 
their  stem.     This  is  unjointed,  and  has  a 
central   pith   which  may  be  used  as  a  very 
feeble  taper  [RUSH-LIGHT],  and  woven  into 
baskets,  ropes,  Ac.    The  deep  roots  of  some 
•pecies,  as  Jnncus  acutus  and  /.  maritimus  are 
planted  on  the  embankment*  of  Holland,  &c., 
to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.    Some  are  troublesome  weeds  in  on- 
drained  land.    (Job  viii.  11.) 

(2)  Chondrilla  juncea. 

(3)  Various  plants  more  or  less  superficially 
resembling  Juncus. 

(4)  (PL):  The  order  Juncaceje  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Used  to  denote  anything  of  little 
or  no  worth  ;  the  merest  trifle  ;  a  straw,  a  tig : 
as,  I  do  not  care  a  rush. 

rush-bearing,  o.  &  *. 

A.  As  adj. :  Bearing  or  producing  rushes. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  name  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
•nd  some  other  parts  of  England,  for  the  Wake 
or  Feast  of  Dedication  of  a  Church,  when  the 
parishioners  used  to  strew  the  church   with 
rushes  and  sweet-smelling  herbs. 

2.  (PI.) :    Devices  of    wooden   framework, 
covered  with  moss,  rushes,  and  flowers,  -*ith 
which  a  church  is  decorated  on  the  Feast  of 
Dedication. 

"  The  rtah-ttarlngi  remain  in  the  church  over  the 
Bandar  until  the  following  Monday  afternoon."— Tin 
<tuem,  Sept.  M.  188&. 


rush-bottomed,  a.  Having  a  bottom  or 
seat  made  of  rushes  :  as,  a  rusk-bottomed  chair. 

*  rush -buckler,  ».    A  bullying,  swagger- 
ing tellow ;  a  swashbuckler. 

"Take  Into  t)ii«  number  al»o  their  (errant* :  I  mean 
all  that  flock  of  ktuut.  l>ri»««iug  ru.iA-6/.rAfcrj."— Sir  T. 
Mori :  Utopia,  (ed.  liobiuaou),  ok,  it.,  ch.  iv. 

rush-broom,  s. 

Bot. :  The  leguminous  genus  Viminaria. 

rush-candle,  s.    A  rush-light  (q.v.). 

"  Some  gentle  taper. 
Though  a  •nult^andU  from  the  wicker  bole." 

JtUtm :  Camtu.  S3S. 

rush-light,  5. 

1.  A  tallow  candle  with  a  rush  wick.  Rush- 
lights are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  dip- 
candles,  a  peeled  rush  l>eing  used  for  a  wick. 
One  narrow  ribbon  of  the  rind  is  left  on  the 
pith  to  hold  it  together.     The  rushes  thus  pre- 
pared  are   bleached   and    dried.     They   are 
dipped  vertically  in  the"  melted  tallow  several 
times,  as  usual  with  dip-candles.     As  they 
burn  slowly,  and  give  only  a  feeble  light,  they 
are  often  used  in  sick  rooms. 

2.  Any  weak,  flickering  light 

rush-like,  a.  Resembling  a  rush  ;  hence, 
weak. 

"  By  only  tilting  with  a  ruth-Mai  lance." 

tUmurfor  Magittrata.  p.  7M. 

rush-mat,  s.    A  mat  made  of  rushes. 
rush-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Cyperus  esculentus,  a  sedge,  not  a 
genuine  rush.  [CVPERUS.] 

*  rush-ring,  s.    A  ring  made  of  rushes, 
fonnerly  used  in  mock-marriages. 

rush-toad,  s.    [NATTERJACK.] 

rush- wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  Tritlfitm  junceum,  the  Rushy  Sea- 
wheat,  a  British  plant  growing  along  sandy 
sea-shores. 

rush  (2),  *.    [Ruse,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  pushing  or  driving  forward  with 
eagerness   and  haste ;   a  violent  motion   or 
Course. 

"  With  a  violent  ruth  severed  him  from  the  duke, 
who  with  the  rest  went  on  quickly  through  the  town." 
—fte'iquia  It'ottonianat,  p.  230. 

2.  Fig. :  An  eager  demand  ;  a  run. 

"  In  view  of  the  ruth  of  applicants  for  every  free 
Kholanhip  at  schools  and  universities."— Oai/y  TeU- 
ffraph.  Sept  23.  188$. 

rush,  *  rusche,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Sw.  ruska, 
nisa  =  to  rush  ;  ruska  —  to  shake ;  Dan.  ruske; 
Ger.  rauschen  =  to  rustle.  J 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  or  drive  forward  with  haste  and 
eagerness  ;  to  hurry  forward  tumultuously. 

"  He  think*  the  queen  Is  ruthing  to  his  arms." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyury  xx.  115. 

2.  To  enter  with  undue  eagerness,  or  with- 
out due  deliberation,  reflection,  and  prepara- 
tion :   as.  To  rush  into  speculation,  to  rush 
into  print 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  forward  orer  hastily  ;  to  hurry 
forward. 

"  In  the  first  place  a  number  of  bills  are  riithed 
through  Parliament.  They  must  be  paused  mute  gut 
CO&tt.— flatly  TeUgrtipb,  Aug.  4,  1874. 

*  2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overturn. 

"  Of  alle  hi*  r)  che  cutillea  nudte  doune  the  wallea." 
Morte  Arthur*.  1,339. 

*  rushed,  a.    [Eng.  rush  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.J 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes  ;  rushy. 

"  Near  the  ruih'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood." 

2.  Covered  with  rushes  :  as,  a  ruslied  floor. 

rush  -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  rush  (1),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
whose  business  it  was  to  strew  rushes  on  the 
floors  at  dances,  &c. 

"  Fiddlers,  nuhen.  puppet- masters. 
Jugglers,  and  gipsies."  Btn  Jonttm. 

rush'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  rush,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
rushes ;  one  who  acts  with  undue  haste  and 
violence. 

rush'-I-ness,  ».  [Eng.  rushy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rushy  or  abounding 
with  rushes. 

rush'-y,  *  rush-ie,  o.    [Eng.  rush  (l),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 

"  Our  first  Held  I*  grass,  sloping  down  to  a  nufcy 
patch.'-  field.  March  27.  1886. 

2.  Made  of  rushes. 


•  rushy-fringed,  a.  Fringed  or  bordered 
with  rushes. 

"  By  the  ruAt-frinjed  bank."    J/ilton  :  Camur,  8*0. 
1J  Apparently  a  special  coinage.     Prof.  D. 
Massou  (note  in  loc.)  says  : 

"  An  adjective  formed,  as  it  were,  from  a  prerioo* 
compound  noun,  rushy-fringe  ;  unless,  by  a  vary 
foix-ed  device,  for  which  there  is  no  authority,  w» 
•bould  resolve  the  word  thu»—  ruth-ufritigtd." 

ru  Sine,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  rus(a)  ;  -ine.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  applied  to  a  group  of  Deer, 
of  which  Rusa  is  the  type.  The  horns  have 
an  anterior  basal  snag,  and  the  beam  ends  in 
a  simple  bifurcation  ;  muffle  not  separate  from 
muzzle,  and  set  high  ;  hair-tuft  on  hind  legs. 

"  Another  member  of  the  K  taint  deer  is  the  well- 
known  Axis."—  Wood  :  /HIM.  .Vat.  Uitt.,  i.  698. 

ru-sl-och'-ine,  s.    [Etytn.  not  apparent] 

(.'hem.  :  A  red  substance  produced  by  evapo- 
rating the  green  solution  formed  when  chlorine 
water  and  ammonia  are  added  to  a  solution  of 
quinine.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

rusk,  s.  [Sp.  rosca  de  mar  =  sea-rusks  ;  rosca 
=  a  roll  of  bread  ;  cf.  Port,  rosca  =  the  wind- 
ing of  a  serpent,  a  screw.) 

1.  A  kind  of  light  cake,  or  a  kind  of  soft 
sweetened  biscuit. 

"  After  a  hasty  meal  of  coffee  .and  nub,  I  got  to  the 
water-aide."—  field,  April  4.  l 

2.  A  kind  of  small  cake  or  loaf  which  has 
been  rasped. 

3.  A  kind  of  light  hard  cake  or  bread,  as  for 
ships'  stores. 

riis   kie.s.    [O.  Fr.  rusche  (Fr.  rucAe)=ahive.] 

1.  A  hive. 

2.  A  twig  or  straw  basket  for  corn  or  meaL 

3.  A  coarse  straw  hat.    (Scotch.) 

riis'  -ma,  ».  [Turk,  khyrysma.]  A  kind  of 
depilatory  used  by  Turkish  women,  and  made 
of  a  brown  and  light  iron  substance,  with 
half  as  much  quicklime,  steeped  in  water. 

Russ,  a.  &  s.    [RUSSIAN.] 

A.  AS  adj.:  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  ROM 
or  Russians. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  A  native,  or  the  natives  collectively,  of 
Russia. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Russ  or  Russians. 

rus'-sel,.?.  fProh.  connected  with  n<sse/(q.  v.).] 
A  woollen  cloth  first  man  nlactured  at  Norwich. 

*  I  Dan  Russel  :  The  fox  ;  so  called  from  his 
red  colour. 

rus'  -  set,  a.  &  ».  [O.  Fr.  rousset  =  russet 
brown,  ruddy,  a  dimin.  from  Fr.  rot'i  (fern. 
rousse)  —  reddish,  from  Lat.  russus  =  red.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
^1  Fonnerly  used  loosely  for  gray  or  ash- 
coloured.    (Cf.  Notes  £  Queries,  loc.  inf.  cit.) 

"  Huutt,  to  far  as  one  can  judge,  described  a  sad 
colour,  and  was  applied  to  various  shades,  both  of  gray 
and  brown."—  A'otet  t  Queriei  i6th  ser.)  x.  499. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Rustic,  homespun,  coarse,  plain. 

"Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprewed 
lu  rauet  Yeas  and  honeat  keney  Noes." 

Kh'ikrip.  :  Love  i  Labour"!  Lott,  v.  S. 

3.  Applied  to  the  condition  of  leather  when 
it   is   tiuibhed,  excepting    the    operations    of 
colouring  and  polishing  the  surface. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  reddish-brown  colour:  specif.,  a  pig- 
ment prepared  from  the  H  tibia  tinctoria,  or 
madder  root.     It  is  of  a  true  middle   hue 
between  orange  and  purple,  not  subject  to 
change  by  the  action  of  light,  impure  air, 
time,  or  mixture  of  other  pigments. 

2.  A  country  dress  ;  homespun  cloth. 

"  Himself  a  palmer  poor,  in  homely  rune'  clad." 
Itraiito*  :  Poly-Oliifjii.  «.  If. 

3.  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  colour  and 
rough  skin. 

"  The  ruuet  pearmain  is  a  very  pleasant  frnlt,  con- 
tinuing long  on  the  tree,  and  in  CM  conservatory  up- 
takes both  of  the  nuueting  anil  |«nrmaln  in  ,-..].  .ur 
and  taste  ;  the  one  side  being  geneially  russet,  and  th« 
other  streaked  like  a  peariiiain,"—  Mortimer  :  Hut- 
bandry. 

*  rnsset-pated,  a.  Having  the  head  grey, 
or  ash-coloured,     (\otes  <t  Queries,  6th  ser., 
ix.  345,  396,  470,  X.  499.) 


-  choughs." 

Shaketp.  :  Midfummer  Ifiyhft  Dream,  111  t. 

*  rus'-se't,  r.t.     [RUSSET,  a.]    To  give  a  russei 
colour  to.    (Thomson  :  A  Hymn,  96.) 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «e.ce  =  e;ey  =  »;qu  =  kw. 
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rus'  set  ing,  «      [Eng.  russet ;  -wij] 
L  The  same  as  RUS»KT,  s.,  3. 

"The  apple-orange,  then  the  savoury  ruuetiny.' 

Drit]/ton  :  Poln-OUrion,  a  11 

•  2.  Russet  or  coarse  cloth. 

•  3.  A  clown,  a  rustic  ;  one  dressed  in  coarse 
clothes. 

"A  goodly  hotch-potch  !  when  Tile  running! 
Are   match'd    with   mouarchs    and    with    mighty 
king*,-  Up.  Hall :  Satire*.  1.  i. 

•  rfs'-se't-y,  a.  [Eng.  rv«rt,  a. ;  -y.]  Of  a 
russet  colour. 

Buss  la  (ss  as  Bh),  *.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Gtog. :  The  name  of  an  empire  in  the 
ttst  of  Europe. 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  232]. 

3.  Leather:  Russia-leather (q.v.). 
Russia-duck,  *. 

Fabric :  Fine  white  linen  canvas. 

Russia -leather,  «.  A  kind  of  leather 
originally  made  in  Russia,  but  now  rrepared 
elsewhere,  from  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep. 
It  is  usually  of  either  a  black  or  a  red 
color,  the  latter  being  given  by  alum  and  a 
decoction  of  Brazil  and  sandal  woods,  the 
fonner  by  a  solution  of  iron  and  sandal-wood. 
It  is  very  strong,  pliant,  and  waterproof, 
and  has  a  peculiar  faculty  for  resisting  mois- 
ture and  the  ravages  of  insects.  The  strong 
penetrating  odor  is  due  to  the  oil  of  birch 
used  in  its  preparation.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  bookbinding. 

Russia-matting,  i.  Bast-mat  ting  (q.v.). 
It  is  used  for  packing,  and  the  bast  of  which 
tt  is  composed  for  tying  up  plants. 

Russ'-ian  (ss  as  ah),  a.  &  *.    [RUSSIA.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Russia  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  of  Russia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Russians  ; 
Buss.    It  belongs  to  the  eastern  division  of 
the  Slavonic  branch. 

Russian  Church,  t. 

Church  Hist.  <t  Eccles. :  The  church  esta- 
blished in  Russia.  It  is  an  offshoot  from  the 
Greek  church,  the  conversion  of  the  Russians 
to  Christianity  having  been  effected  by  Greek 
missionaries.  About  A.D.  900,  a  metropolitan 
was  consecrated  at  Constantinople  for  the 
see  of  Kiew,  the  capital  of  a  Grand  Duke. 
In  955  the  Russian  princess  Olga  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  be  baptised.  In  988  Vladimir 
the  Great  was  also  baptised,  married  the 
sister  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  took  active 
steps  to  spread  Christianity  in  his  dominions. 
In  1223  the  Mongol  Tartars  invaded  the 
country,  and  destroyed  Kiew  in  1240.  In  1299, 
the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  see  was  removed 
to  Vladimir,  and  subsequently  to  Moscow. 
In  1415  a  separation  took  place  between  the 
Russian  and  Polish  churches.  In  1702,  Peter 
the  Great  swept  away  the  dignity  of  the 
patriarch  and  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the 
Church.  A  Holy  Synod  was  constituted  to 
counsel  and  assist  him  in  his  government. 
The  tenets  of  the  Russian  Church  are  essen- 
tially those  of  the  parent  Greek  Church  (q.v.). 
There  are  many  dissenters. 

Russian-influenza,  «.  An  epidemic 
catarrhal  trouble,  familiarly  known  as  grippe. 
Quite  common  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Russian  thistle,  t.  Sa/*>;a  KM  (q.v.), 
the  saltwort  of  our  ocean  beach,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia,  has  a  variety  tragut,  native 
to  parts  of  Europe,  and  whose  seeds  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country.  This  is  the  so- 
called  Russian-thistle,  which  has  invaded  the 
Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  and  is  spreading  else- 
where. It  is  a  troublesome  and  persistent 
weed,  so  difficult  to  eradicate  that  Congress 
has  l«en  called  ujx.»n  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose.  The  nearly  spherical  plants  break 
oft"  at  the  roots  and  are  rolled  by  the  wind  as 
tumble-weeds,  scattering  their  seeds  as  they  go. 
The  loss  caused  by  it  ia  great  and  increasing. 

Russ'-ian-ute(ssassh),t>.<.  [Eng.  Russian; 
•ite.]  To  render  Russian  ;  to  subject  to  Rus- 
sian influence. 

Russ  -nl-ak,  *.  [Russ.]  A  member  of  a 
branch  of  the  Slavic  race,  inhabiting  Galicia, 
Hungary,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania, 
and  distinguished  from  the  Russians  proper 
by  their  language  and  mode  of  iife. 


Rus  SO-,  prtf.  [Eng.,  <tc.  AV-s  (q.v.),  and  o 
connective.]  Russian,  as  the  nuta-Torkiah 
war  of  1877-8. 

Rus  so  phlle,  *  Rus-soph  -il-lst,  s.  &  a. 
[Pref.  Ruiso-,  and  Gr.  (£iAo«  (philos)  —  loving,  a 
friend.] 

A.  At  subtt. :  A  supporter  of  Russia  or  her 
policy. 

B.  As  adj. :  Supporting  Russia  or  her  policy. 

Rus -soph -n-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  RussophiKe); 
-ism.]  The  sentiments  or  principles  of  a 
Russophile. 

Rus'-sft-phdbe,  ».    One  affected  with  Rus- 

sophobia. 
Rus-so-pho'-bl-a,  t.    [Pref.  Russo-,  and  Gr. 

4>b/3o{  (phabos)  —  fear.]    A  fear  of  Russia,  her 

power,  or  policy ;   a  strong  feeling  against 

Russia  or  the  Russians. 

Rus  so  phob  1st,  Rus  soph  -6  bist,  s. 
[RussopHOBiA.]  One  who  dreads  or  is  strongly 
opposed  to  Russia  or  her  policy;  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Russians. 

rust,  *.  [A.8.  nut ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  roest ; 
Dan.  rust ;  Sw.  rost ;  Ger.  ro$t,  from  the  same 
root  as  A.S.  rudu  =  ruddiness  ;  Eng.  ruddy  = 
red  ;  Goth,  roth  =  red ;  Lat.  niter.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  Red  (per-  or  sesquioxide)  oxide  of  iron, 
produced  when  that  metal  is  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

"  Eat*  into  hii  bloody  sword  like  nut." 

Cowptr :  Table  Talk,  I. 

(2)  A  composition  of  iron-filings  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  with  sometimes  a  little  sulphur, 
moistened  with  water,  and  used  for  filling 
fast  joints.     A  joint  formed  in  tliis  way  is 
called  a  rust-joint. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  foul,  extraneous  matter,  corrosive 
or  injurious  accretion  or  influence. 

(2)  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity  or  sloth. 

"Our  rational  faculties,  which  being  unemploy'd 
will  naturally  contract  rust,  and  grow  every  day  more 
weak  and  restive."— Scott :  Chrittian  Life,  pt.  ill.,  ch. 

iiL 

IL  Bot.  <t  Agrie. :  The  rusty-coloured  mil- 
dew of  some  cereals,  &c.,  produced  by  co- 
niomycetous  fungals.  The  common  rust  of 
corn  is  Puccinia  gramini.*,  which  infests  also 
ordinary  grasses.  The  tufts  are  dense,  oblong, 
often  confluent,  and  forming  long  parallel 
lines  changing  from  yellowish  brown  to 
black. 

T  Obvious  compounds :  rust-coloured,  rust- 
eaten,  ic. 

rust-joint,  ».    [Rusr,  ».,  1. 1.  (2).] 

rust,  v.i.  &  t.    [RusT,  i.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  contract  rust ;  to  be  oxidized. 

"  Hi»  «word  hang>  rutting  on  the  wait" 

Scott  :  Lag  of  On  Loot  JftiuCrrt,  L  T. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  assume  an  appearance  of  rust. 

2.  To  degenerate  or  lose  power  through  idle- 
ness or  inactivity, 

"  Must  men  would.  ID  snch  a  situation,  have  allowed 
their  faculties  to  ru4t."—ilaca.ulan  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

B.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  cause  to  contract  rust ;  to  make 
rusty. 

"  Keep  up  yonr  bright  iwords,  for  the  dew  will  rutt 
them. '  Shakap.  :  Othtlln.  i.  2. 

IL  Fig. :  To  impair  by  idleness  or  inactivity. 

•  rust -lul,  o.  PEng.  rust;  -fu.l(l).'\  Rusty; 
tending  to  produce  rust ;  characterized  by 
rust. 

rus  tic,  *  rus'  tick,  *  rus-ticke,  a.  &  «. 

[Fr.  rustiqve,  from  Lat.  rusticus  =  pertaining 
to  the  country ;  rus  —  the  country;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  rust  ico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  country ;  rural ; 
living  in,  or  fond  of  the  country. 


2.  Rude,    unpolished,     rough,    awkward ; 
wanting  in  refinement. 

"  Kuttic  baronets  and  squire*,  high  Churchmen,  hich 
Tories,  and  half  Jacobites."— JVacuu/u* :  Ilitt.   £ng., 

eh.  xiz. 


3.  Coarse,   plain,    simple ;    not   costly    ol 
showy. 

4.  Simple,  honest,  artless. 

"  Though  oft  he  stop  in  rtutic  fear." 

Scott .-  Marmion,  i.   (Introd.) 

n.  Build. :   Applied  to  work  coarsely  or 
rudely  finished. 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  An  inhabitant  of  the  conn  try ; 
a  clown,  a  swain. 

"  Hence,  to  your  fields,  ye  ruttickt  f  hence  away. 
Nor  stain  with  grief  the  pleasures  of  the  day." 
Pope  :  Burner ;  OJyttry  xxf.  17. 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Caradrina 
blanda. 

rustic  chamfered  work,  ». 

Masonry :  The  chamfered  edges  of  the  lace 
of  the  ashlar  have  an  angle  of  135*  with  the 
face,  so  that  at  the  joint  the  bevelling  will 
form  a  right  angle. 

rustic-coin,  s.    [RUSTIC-QUOIN.] 
rustic-joint,  s. 

Masonry:  A  sunken  joint  between  stone*, 
either  square  or  chamfered. 

rustic-order,  s.  That  kind  of  building 
in  which  the  faces  of  the  stones  are  hatched 
or  nigged  with  the  point  of  the  hammer. 

rustic-quoin,  s. 

Masonry :  The  ashlaring  at  the  corner  of  a 
house  or  wall,  projecting  from  the  face,  and 
laid  alternately  stretcher  and  header  with 
rustic  joints.  The  quoins  may  have  edges 
chamfered  to  an  angle  of  135*  with  the  face  of 
the  building,  so  as  to  make  a  right  angular 
joint  The  faces  of  the  stones  are  usually 
tooled. 

rustic  shoulder-knot, «. 

Entom. :  Apamea  basilinea,  a  grayish,  ochry 
moth,  with  a  black  streak  and  a  white  spot 
Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Larva  feeds  on  wheat,  &c. ,  is  common  ia 
Britain,  and  destructive  to  crops. 

rustic-work,  *. 

1.  Wood :  An  imitation  of  rough  or  primitive 
work.      Furniture   for    summer-houses   and 
lawns,  made  of  limbs  of  trees,  taking  advan- 
tage  of  natural  crooks  to  form  the  shapes 
desired. 

2.  Stone :  Masonry  jagged  over  with  a  ham* 
mer  to  an  irregular  surface. 

*  rus  -tic  al,  *  rus  tic  all,  o.  &  *.    [Eng. 

rustic ;  -al.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Rustic. 

"  He  confounds  the  singing  and  dancing  of  the  satyn 
with  the  ruttical  entertainment  of  the  first  Roiuaua." 
—Dry  den.  (Todd.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rustic. 

•  rus'-tic-al-ljf,   adv.     [Eng.  rustical ;  -It/.] 
In  a  rustic,  rough,  or  rude  manner ;  rudely, 
roughly  ;  without  refinement  or  elegance. 

"  For  my  part,  be  keeps  me  ruttically  at  home."— 
Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  i.  t 

*  rus  tlcal  ness,  *.     [Eng.  rustical ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rustical ;  rusti- 
city, rudeness ;  want  of  refinement  or  ele- 
gance. 

"  Some  will  wonder  how  this  shire,  lying  su  near  to 
London,  the  staple  of  English  cmlitie,  should  bo 
guilty  of  so  much  rutiicalneit."— fuller  •  Worthiet; 
BartSordtMre. 

rus  tl  cate,  v.i.  &  t.     [Lat.  rustimtu*,  pa. 
par.  of  rttsticor,  from  rus  =  the  country.) 

*  A.  Intmns. :  To  reside  in  the  country ;  to 
ruralize. 

"My  lady  Scudamore,  from  having  ruttirated  im 
your  company  too  long,  pretends  to  open  her  eyes  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun."— Pope. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  to  the  country ;  to  com- 
pel to  reside  in  the  country ;  specif.,  to  sus- 
pend from  residence  and  studies  at  a  univer- 
sity, and  send  away  for  a  time  as  a  punishment 

"  On  student*  who  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  bo 

-  ruttirated  and  'sent  down'  from  a  UniTermy  be  do. 
scribed  as  tenants  of  their  roums  for  a  year  ?  —Dailf 

T'lryrtli>H,  Oct.  29.  18S5. 

rus'-tl-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [RUSTICATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

Build, :  The  same  as  RUSTIC,  a.  IL  (q.v.X 
rus  tl  ca  -tion.  t.    [Lat  rusticatio.]    [Ru»» 

T1CATK.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  living  in  the  country ;  residence  In 
the  country. 


1>oil,  bo"^ ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  eat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,  -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  •bus.   -tola,  -die,  ic.  =  l>el,  del. 
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rusticial— Ruthenian 


2.  At  the  Universities  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  students  for  certain  offences,  by 
suspending  them  from  residence  and  studies 
for  a  time. 

IL  Arch,  Ac. :  [Rcsric-woRK]. 

•  rfts-tr-cial  (cl  as  sh),  a.     [Eng.  rustic; 
-ial.}    Rustic,  plain. 

rfs-tlc'-a'-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  rusticitt.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  rustic  or  rural ;  rustic  man- 
ners ;  rural  appearance ;  simplicity,  artless- 
ness,  plainness. 

"  We  who  have  lengthy  memories  shall  mi«  the  one 
•peck  of  o!d  nuticUy  la  thi«  prim  spot"— Daily  Tele- 
graph.  Sept  1.  IMS. 

•rns'-tlc-l£,  *rus'-tlck-lfc  adv.     [Eng. 
rustic;  -ly.]    In  a  rustic  manner  ;  rustically. 
"  To  you  it  «eemes  so  (rurtJdUy).  Alax  Oileus  said." 
Chapman:  Homer;  lliadxxiii. 

•  ros-tlc'-o'-la,    s.     [Lat.    msticns  •=  of  or 
belonging  to  the  country,  and  colo  =  to  inhabit.  ] 

OrnUh. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacinae.  Some- 
times separated  from  Scolopax  to  contain  the 
Woodcock,  which,  however,  is  more  generally 
named  Scolopax  rusticola.  [WOODCOCK.] 

'-l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  rusty:  -ly.]  In  a  rusty 
manner ;  so  as  to  resemble  rust. 

"Their  armour  they  should  make  look  to  ruttilf 
and  ill-faTouredly.as  well  might  become  such  wearers. ' 
—Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bit.  i. 

-n&M,  *rust'-I-ne'sse,  *.  [Eng. 
rusty;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rusty. 

"Cleare  the  ruttinruf  of  the  windplp**,"— P.  Hol- 
land: PUnit,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xviL 

rfis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  ».  [RUSTLE,  v.]  The 
noise  made  by  one  who  or  that  which  rustles ; 
a  rustling. 

"The  noi»e  of  a  torrent,  the  nolle  of  a  wood.'— Tht 
Idler.  No.  44. 

rfis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  *  rus'-sle,  r.i.  *  t.  [A 
freq.  of  Sw.  rusta  =  to  stir,  ruska  =  to  rustle  ; 
Oer.  ruscheln,  ruschen,  rauschen  =  to  rustle, 
to  rush.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  quick  succession  of  small 
•ounds,  like  the  rubbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves. 

"  The  straw  nulled  as  he  turned  his  head." 

Longfellow:  Sicilian  t  Tale. 

2.  (See  extract)    (Amer.) 

"To  rattle  around  is  to  bestir  one's  self  in  a  buainess 
way.  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  In  Mandan  ?'  naked 
one  man  of  another  in  a  Bismarck  saloon.  'Oh.  I'll 
nolle  around  and  pick  up  something.'  which  meant 
that  he  would  look  about  for  a  good  business  opening. 
'  Rattle  the  things  off  that  table.'  means  clear  the  table 
In  a  harry.  To  do  a  mttling  business  is  to  carry  on  an 
active  trade." — Century  Magazine. 

B.  Trnn.ritire  : 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rustling  sound. 

2.  To  clear.    [A.  2.] 

rtts'-tler  (t  silent),  *.    [Eng.  rustle);  -er.J 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rustles. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"He  was  evidently  what  they  call  In  Dakota  a 
nailer.  To  say  that  a  man  1*  a  ruittrr  Is  the  hlebeit 
indorsement  a  Dnkotan  can  give.  It  means  that  he  is 
pushing,  energetic,  •mart,  and  successful." — Century 
Magazine. 

•  rust  less,  a.    [Eng.  nwt ;  -lest.]    Free  from 
rust. 

"  When  once  a  bloodless  and  ruttlea  instrument 
wiu  found,  she  wai  careful  of  the  prixe." — C.  BronU: 
ruiettt,  ch.  vlU. 

rts'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [Pr.] 

Her. :  A  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  centre, 
the  field  appearing  through  it. 

rust'-jf,  •  rust-le,  *  rust-ye,  a.     [A.S. 
rustig,  from  rust  =  rust  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

O)  Covered  with  rust ;  affected  with  rust ; 
rusted. 

"  Some  armed  with  leather,  and  tome  with  ru»v« 
mayle."— Berneri:  Froiuart ;  CronycU,  ToL  11.,  en. 
ocxv. 

(2)  Of  the  colour  of  rust ;  resembling  rust 

2.  Figuratively  : 

S)  Dull ;  impaired  or  deteriorated  »y  in- 
vity,  neglect,  or  disuse. 

"  That  prayer,  said  the  Interpreter,  hai  lain  by  till  It 
la  almost  rutty."— Banyan  :  Pilgrim  i  Progreu,  pt  IL 

(2)  Ill-tempered,  surly,  morose,  obstinate, 
perverse.    (Slang.) 

(3)  Ro-ieh,   hoarse,   harsh,  grating :  as,   a 

ruity  voice. 


II.  Bnt.  :  Rust-coloured,  light-brown,  with 
a  little  mixture  of  red.  [FKRBL'QINOL'S.] 

If  To  ride  rusty:  To  be  surlily  or  contu- 
maciously insubordinate  or  insolent. 

rusty  spotted-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Fells  rubiglnosa,  an  Indian  wild  cat, 
greenish-gray,  with  a  rufous  tinge  and  rusty- 
coloured  spots.  Length  of  body  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  ;  tail  nine  inches.  Found  in 
the  Carnatic  and  Ceylon. 

rut  (1),  ».  [Fr.  rut,  rut/,  from  Lat.  rugitum, 
accus.  of  rugitus  =  the  roaring  of  lions ;  Fr. 
ru(r;  Lat.  rugio  =  to  roar.) 

1.  The  copulation  of  deer,  and  some  other 
animals  ;  the  season  during  which  deer  copu- 
late. 

*  2.  A  noise,  tumult. 

"  There  arose  such  rut  th'  unruly  ront  among." 

Dravton  :  Poly-Olblon,  s.  I 

rut  (2),  *  rutt,  *.    [An  incorrect  spelling  of 
route  (q.v.).J 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  track  or  depression  left  by  a  wheel. 

"  Hard,  frozen,  long,  and  cross  rutt."—OU>bon :  To 
Lord  Sh'Jteld,  Jan.,  17M. 

2.  A  line  cut  on  the  soil  with  a  spade. 

3.  A  hollow,  a  depression. 

"  In  thy  face  here  were  deep  rutt." 

Webtter :  Diu-heu  of  Malfy.  It.  1. 

IL  Fig. :  A  groove  or  habitual  line  of  con- 
duct, thought,  or  feeling. 

"Mr.  Weir,  who  has  a  strong  feeling  for  character 
and  a  quick  eye  for  a  single  effect,  got  out  of  his  usual 
rui.~— Scribner'i  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  IL 

rut  (1),   *  ru-ti-en,  *  ru-ty-en,  v.i.  &  t. 

[RUT  (!),«.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  desire  to  come  together 
for  copulation.  (Said  of  deer.) 

"Owing  to  the  deer  being  in  such  fine  order,  the 
rutting  will  probably  begin  a  little  earlier  this  season." 
—Field.  Jan.  2,  1886. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cover  in  copulation. 

"  What  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram. 
Or  more  salacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam.' 

Dryden  :  Grid  :  Metaniorphotet  z. 

rut  (2),  v.t.     [Rur(2),«.] 
L  To  make  ruts  in. 

2.  To  cut  a  line  on,  as  on  the  soil  with  a 
spade. 

ru'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Pelop.  Gr.  pvrrj  (rhute) 
=  rue.] 

Bot. :  Rue  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rutacea 
(q.v.).  Calyx  four-partite,  deciduous  ;  petals 
four,  longer  than  the  calyx,  unguiculate, 
limb  vaulted  ;  stamens  eight ;  receptacle  with 
four  nectariferous  glands  ;  styles  four,  united 
above  ;  capsules  four ;  seeds  dotted.  Flowers 
yellow  or  white.  The  garden  species  is  Ruta 
graveolens.  [Rue.]  R.  montana,  a  Spanish 
species,  is  so  acrid  that  it  blisters  the  hand 
of  any  one  who  gathers  it. 

ru-ta-ba'-ga,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.,  Aqric.,  Ac.  :  The  Swedish  turnip, 
Brassica  campestris,  var.  rutabaga. 

ru-ta'-ce"-»,  ».  pZ.  [Mod.  Lat.  rut(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Rueworts  ;  the  typical  order  of  Ruta- 
les  (q.v.).  Trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs, 
with  opposite  or  alternate,  simple  or  com- 
pound leaves,  covered  with  pellucid  resinous 
dots.  Calyx  in  four  or  five  divisions  ;  petals 
as  many,  distinct  or  combined  into  a  tube,  or 
wanting ;  stamens  the  same  number,  or  twice 
or  thrice  as  many,  or  by  abortion  fewer, 
placed  around  a  disc ;  ovary  sessile  or  stalked, 
ovules  two,  rarely  four  or  more.  Fruit  of 
several  capsules,  cohering  or  distinct ;  seeds 
in  each  capsule  twin  or  solitary.  Tribes  : 
Cusparieae,  Pilocarpese,  Boronieae,  Eudiosmeae, 
Dictamne«e,  Rutese,  and  perhaps  Cneoreee. 

.     Genera  forty-seven,  species  400.    (Lindley.) 

ru-ta'  ceous  (ce  as  shX  «.  fRrrrACE^.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  natural  order 
Rutace«  (q.v.). 

ru'-tal,  o.  [RuTALES.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  genus  Ruta :  as  the  Rutal 
Alliance. 

ru  ta'-les,  *.  ft.  fMasc.  and  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  ruialis  =  of  or  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ruta.] 

Bot. :  The  Rutal  Alliance ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynous  Exogens,  having  monodichlamy- 
deous,  symmetrical  flowers,  axile  placenta, 


an  imbricated  calyx  and  enrolls  definite 
stamens,  and  an  embryo  with  hi^.i-  or  no 
albumen.  Orders : 

Aurantiacec,    Au<yriJ»ce«.    Cedreli 

Auaciu-Jiiuiue.  CouuantctKC  BuUce.-v.  \ 

O,  hi.  ice.e.  biuinrubitcts^:,  Zygopiiyilaceo:,  i.;..i.iii.L(iae,. 

and  Fudosteiuaceie. 

rut'-a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  rut(in),  and  amide.] 

Chem. :  (Ci0Hi9O)H2N.  Capramide.  The" 
primary  amide  of  capric  acid.  It  is  fonnci 
by  acting  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cap'ate 
of  ethyl  with  strong  ammonia,  and  crystallize* 
from  alcohol  in  shining,  colourlesss  sfale* 
having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  water. 

rute,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  miner's  term 
for  very  small  threads  of  ore. 

ru'-te-88,  ».  pi.    [Lat.  rut(a);   fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -etc.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutacete. 

ru'-te-la  ru'-tl-la,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  rvtilv$ 
=  inclining  to  golden  yellow.] 

Entom. :  The  tyi'ical  genus  of  the  Rutelinaa. 
Claw-joint  of  the  tarsi  very  long. 

t  ru-tel'-I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  I,at.  ruteHa) ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [RuTELiNji.] 

ru-te-li'-n»,  ru  tl-li'-n«,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  rutela  (q.v.),  and  fern.  jil.  adj.  suff.  -inat.] 
Entom.  : -Goldsmith  or  Metallic  Beetles;  a 
sub-family  of  Sc.iral>eidae.  Tarsi  thii  k, 
enabling  the  insects  to  cling  firmly  to  trees ; 
joints  of  tarsi  articulated  closely  together; 
claws  unequal  in  size,  not  divergent.  Splen- 
didly coloured  beetles.  Nearly  the  whole  arc 
from  America.  Formerly  made  a  family  Rute- 
lidae. 

ruth  (1),  *  reouthe,  *  reuthe.  *  rewthe, 

s.    [From  rue,  v.  (q.v.)  ;  Icel.  hryggdh,  hrygdh.} 
1.  Mercy,  pity,  compassion  ;  tendr mess  or 
sorrow  for  the  misery,  pain,  or  feelings  of 
another. 

"  Assaulting  without  ruth 

The  citadels  of  truth." 
Wordtmrth  :  Ode  for  a  General  Thanktgitiitf.   ! 

•  2.  Misery,  sorrow. 

Ruth  (2),  *.  [Heb.  rrn  (Ruth),  probably  a  rjon- 
traction  either  of  nwi  (reuth)  =  comely  as- 
pect, beauty,  or  of  JW)  (reuth)  =  a  femal* 
friend  ;  Gr.  'Poufl  (Rhouth).]  (See  the  U.) 

t  The  Book  of  Ruth: 

Old  Test.  Canon :  A  short  book  now  placed 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  iu  the  HagiograiiKa,  l>e- 
tween  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions. The  English  Bible,  following  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  arranges  it  between 
the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  During  the 
times  of  the  Judges,  a  certain  Elimelech,  of 
Bethlehem-Judah,  i.e.,  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah, 
as  distinguished  from  Beth-le-hem  in  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  15),  to  escape  a  famine  then  raging, 
went  to  Moab  with  his  wife,  Naomi,  and  his 
two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  who  married 
two  Moabitesses,  Orp;ili  and  Ruth.  There  all 
the  male  members  of  the  family  died,  and  the 
widowed  Naomi,  hearing  that  the  famine  was 
over,  thought  of  returning  home.  Orpah, 
after  starting  with  her,  was  prevailed  on  to 
return  ;  Ruth,  the  heroine  of  the  narrative, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  back,  and  hav- 
ing, after  reaching  Bethlehem,  gone  into  the 
fields  as  a  gleaner,  she  attracted  the  notice  ot 
Boaz,  an  aged  kinsman,  with  whom  she  made 
a  romantic  marriage,  ultimately  becoming  the 
great-grandmother  of  King  Darid,  and  an 
ancestress  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  5).  The 
Book  of  Ruth  is  a  teautiful  idyllic  composi- 
tion. It  was  penned  not  earlier  than  the  1  ime 
of  David  (ch.  iv.  22),  and  probably  much  later, 
for  there  had  been  time  for  customs  existent 
in  the  days  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  to  change  (7). 
The  narrative  is  in  pure  Hebrew,  but  there 
are  Ararr.oeanisms  in  the  dialogues.  Most 
critics  plare  its  composition  before,  butEwald 
during,  the  Exile.  Its  canonicity  has  never 
been  doubted. 

ruth'-a  (th  as  t),  s.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  Ac.] 
A  carriage  on  two  low  wheels,  sometime* 
highly  ornnmented  ;  a  car  ;  a  war  chariot. 
(I"~i"i  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  &c.)  (Eutt 
Indies.) 

Ru  the   nl  an,  a.  &  ».    [RCTHENIUM.] 

A.  A*<vlj.  :  Belone;"T  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Christians  descri'.>ed  under  B. 


fata,  ftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  P>,  marine;  go.  poX 
or.  Wore,  wol£  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ruthenic— rye 
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B.  As  jtibsutntive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  name  given  to 
Christians  who  use  the  Greek  liturgy,  trans- 
hit.:  I  into  Old  Sclavonic,  but  profess  obedience 
t-i  I  he  Pope.  They  are  descendants  of  con- 
\"r'<i  from  the  Russian  Church,  who  have 
k  -(it  their  old  rites  and  discipline. 

"  The  Riittirni.im  hiive  a  married  secular  clergy,  and 
rrligioiu  who  follow  the  Ruleof  St.  Basil.  The  Bishop, 
are  usually  taken  from  the  monks."— AiU.it  i  Arnold  : 
Co/*.  Diet.,  p.  730. 

ru-then'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  ruthenium);  -ie.] 
D.-riveil  from  ruthenium  (q.v.). 

ruthenic-acid,  ».     [RUTHENIUM-OXIDES 
0)] 
PU  the'-ni-Sm,  ».    [See  extract] 

"  In  1838  Oaanu  stated  that  he  bad  discovered  three 
new  metals  in  the  platinum  ores  from  the  Ural.  To 
one  of  these  he  gave  the  name  of  ruthenium,  from 
the  nnine  ;>t  Russia."—  ff.  E.  Rotcot:  Treat,  on  Chem- 
urry  ii.  (pt  ill,  «9. 

Chem. :  A  tetrad  metallic  element  discovered 
bv  Osinn  in  1328,  and  first  isolated  by  Glaus  in 
ISJri.  Symbol,  Ru.  Atomic  weight  104.  Itoccurs 
in  |il  itiiinm  ores,  chiefly  in  osmiridium,  and  is 
•i"i>anted  from  the  latter  by  heating  to  red- 
n  '.s-i  a  mixture  of  this  ore  and  common  salt  in 
a  current  of  moist  chlorine.  By  digestion  in 
mill  water  an  extract  is  obtained  from  which 
ixiimonia  throws  down  the  oxides  of  ruthe- 
nium mid  osmium.  The  latter  is  expelled  by 
he.it,  and  the  former  converted  into  ruthenate 
of  putassium  by  fusion  with  potash,  which 
yii-lds  oxide  of  ruthenium  on  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  On  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
the  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in 
the  form  of  porous  fragments.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  osmium  it  is  the  most  refractory  of 
all  metals,  but  can  be  fused  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  then 
fins  a  density  of  11  to  11'4,  and  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

ruthenium  chlorides,  s.  pi. 

Chsm. :  Ruthenium  forms  thre"1  chlorides: 

(1)  Dichloride,  RuCU;  produced  when  pow- 
dered ruthenium  is  ignited  iu  a  stream  of 
chlorine.    It  remains  as  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  insoluhle  in  water  and  in  all  acids. 

(2)  Trichloride,    RuClj ;    prepared   by   dis- 
solving in  hydrochloric  acid  the  black  pre- 
cipitate obtained  from  rutheniate  of  potassium 
by  addition  of  an  acid.    It  is  a  yellow-brown 
crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.    With  sulphocyanide  of  the  alkalis  it 
yields  a  red   coloration,    changing    to    deep 
violet  on  heating.    (3)  TetrachlorHe,  RuCl4; 
known  only  in  combination  in  its  double  salts, 
e.g.,  K_>RuC]ti,  which  crystallizes  in  regular 
transparent  octahedrons. 

ruthenium-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chen. :  Ruthenium  forms  five  oxides  :  (1) 
Protoxide,  RuO,  obtained  by  calcination  of 
the  dichloride,  has  a  dark-gray  colour,  and 
is  not  acted  on  by  acids.  (2)  Sesquioxide,  or 
ruthenious  oxide,  Ru-^Oj,  produced  when  pul- 
verised ruthenium  is  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  acids.  (3)  Dioxide,  or  ruthenic 
oxide,  RuO<j,  formed  by  roasting  the  disul- 
phide.  It  is  a  black-blue  powder  with  a 
tinge  of  green.  (4)  Trioxide,  RuOs,  commonly 
called  ruthenic  acid,  is  known  in  combination 
with  potash,  and  is  produced  when  ruthenium 
is  fused  with  potash  and  nitrate  of  potassium. 
(5)  Tetroxide,  RuO4,  produced  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  the  fused  mass  ob- 
tained by  heating  ruthenium  with  potash  and 
nitre.  This  volatile  oxide  passes  over  and 
condenses  on  the  neck  of  the  retort.  It  is 
golden-yellow  and  crystalline,  volatilizes  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  melts  at  58',  boils  at 
Inn  ,  and  is  heavier  than  sulphuric  acid.  Is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

ruthenium-sulphide,  s.    [LACRITE.] 

ruth  er-ford-Ite,  ».  [After  Rutherford 
county,  North  Carolina,  where  found  ;  suff. 
•ite  (Mt».).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinie  mineral,  found  in 
crystals  and  grains.  Hardness,  5'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
6'5S  to  5'69  ;  colour,  blackish-brown  ;  lustre, 
vitreo-resinous ;  opaque,  but  translucent  in 
thin  fragments;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Stated 
to  contain  58'5  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid  and  10 
per  cent  of  lime. 

ruth-ful,  o.    [Eng.  ruth;  -AWO 

1.  Full  of  ruth,  pity,  or  tenderness ;  com- 
passionate, merciful. 


•  2.  Causing  ruth  or  pity  ;  piteous. 

"  O  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthfat  deed*  1" 
Shakeip.  :  8  ttenr*  VI.,  it  i. 

*  3.  Rueful,  wofnl,  sorrowful 

h'-ful-ljf,  adv.     [Bug.  ruthful;  -ly.]    In* 
thful    manner;    sorrowfully,    mournfully, 
sadly,  piteously. 

ruth'  -less,  a.  (Eng.  ruth;  -less.]  Having  or 
feeling  no  ruth  or  pity  ;  pitiless  ;  insensible 
to  the  miseries  or  sufferings  of  others. 

"  Struggling  in  rain  with  ruthlru  destiny." 

Wordnrorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

ruth'-leSS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ruthless  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  ruthless  manner  ;  pitilessly,  cruelly. 

"  Like  Herod,  he  had  ru/Meuiy 
Slaughtered  the  Innocents." 

Longfellov:  :  Bird*  of  Xillingworth. 

ruth'  -less-ness,  «.  [Eng.  ruthless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ruthless  ;  in- 
sensibility to  the  miseries  or  sufferings  of 
others  ;  pitilessness. 

rut'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ru<(o)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -fc.] 
Contained  in,  or  derived  from  rue. 

rutic-acid,  ».    [CAPRIC-ACID.] 

ru-tl-cjd'-la,  s.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  mota- 
cilla,  from  Lat  rutilus  =  red,  shining,  and 
cillo  =  to  set  in  motion.) 

Ornith.  :  The  modern  synonym  of  Phceni- 
cura  (q.v.).  Twenty  species,  from  Palsearctic 
and  Oriental  regions  to  Senegal  and  Abyssinia, 
and  east  to  Timor. 

ru  ti-9il-li'-naB,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ntttci«(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.] 
Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Sylviid«e  (q.  v.  ). 

ru'-tH,  *.    [RUTILE.] 
ru'-U-la,*. 


*  ru  -til-ant,  a.     [Lat.  rutilant,  pr.  par.  of 
rutllo  —  to  make  or  be  reddish  ;  rutilus  —  red  ; 
FT.  rutilant;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ratilante.]     Sliming, 
glistening. 

"  Parchments  coloured  with  this  rutilant  mixture." 
—Evelyn-'  Salvo,,  bit.  ii  .  cb,  IT.,  J  1. 

*  ru'-tfl-ate,  v.i.     [Lat.  rutilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rutilo.}    [RUTILANT.]    To  shine,  to  glitter. 

ru  -tile,  s.    [Lat.  rutttus  =  fiery  red.] 

Min.  :  A  widely  distributed  mineral,  occur- 
ring mostly  iu  crystals,  occasionally  massive. 
Crystallization  tetragonal.  Much  twinned,  by 
repetition  of  the  same  twin  often  assuming  a 
geuiculated  appearance.  Hardness,  6  to  tvi  ; 
sp.  gr.  4-18  to  4-25  ;  lustre,  metallic-adamantine  ; 
colour,  red  to  reddish-brown,  yellowish,  black  ; 
streak,  brown  ;  transparent  to  opaque  ;  frac- 
ture, sub-  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Compos.  : 
oxygen,  39  ;  titanium,  61  =  100,  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula  TiO2.  Dana  divides  this 
species  into  :  (1)  Ordinary,  which  includes 
the  brownish-red  and  other  shades  ;  sp.  gr. 
4'18—  1'22,  and  the  acicular  varieties  (sagenite 
orcrispite,  q.v.),  often  enclosed  in  rock  crystal  ; 
(2)  Ferriferous  :  colour  black,  (a)  nigrine,  (&) 
ilmenorutile  ;  (3)  Chromiferous,  colour  grass- 
green,  owing  to  oxide  of  chromium.  Found 
distributed  in  granite,  gneiss,  mi  e.a  -schists, 
and  sometimes  in  granular  limestones. 

ru  -tfl-in,  ».    [Eng.  rutil(e)  ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  The  resinous  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  salicin. 

ru  ti  iT-nse,  s.  pi. 
ru  -til-ite,  *. 

ru-tin,  *.    [Mod.  Lat  rut(a);  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  CsiVysOif.  Melin.  Rutinic  acid. 
Vegetable  yellow.  A  glucoside  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  been 
separated  from  garden  rue,  capers,  and  waif  a, 
It  is  deposited  from  a  boiled  vinegar  extract 
of  the  plant  in  an  impure  state,  and  on  re- 
crystallization  from  weak  acetic  acid  and 
treatment  with  charcoal  it  is  obtained  nearly 
pure.  It  forms  pale  yellow  delicate  needles, 
which  melt  at  120°.  and  dissolve  easily  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid.  R"tin 
is  coloured  dark-green  with  ferric  chloride, 
and  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids  is 
converted  into  sugar  and  quercetin. 

rutin  sugar.  ». 

Chem.  :  A  sugar  isomeric  with  glucose,  and 
produced  when  rutin  is  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  After  removal  of  the  sulphuric 


[Eng.  rut  (1),  v.  ;  +r.]    One 


acid,  and  the  quercetlu,  which  is  also  formed, 
it  can  be  obtained  as  a  colourless  uncrystal- 
lizable  syrup  by  precipitation  with  ether  from 
an  alcoholic  solution.  It  has  no  action  on 
polarised  light,  is  not  fermentable,  but  reduces 
cuprate  of  potassium  in  the  cold. 

ru-tln'-Ic,   o.    [Eng.  rutin;  -ic.]    (See  com- 
pound.) 

rutinic-acid,  s.    [Rcrra.] 
rfitt-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rcr,  v.} 

rnt-ter  (IX  *. 

who  ruts. 

•  rtif  -ter  (2),  ».     [Dut.  ruiter  ;  Ger.  rtiter  =  a 
rider.  ]    A  horseman,  a  horse-soldier,  a  trooper. 

"  The  prince  finding  his  rutteri  alert."—  Sir  R.  WH 
Kami  :  Action*  of  the  Lav  Countriel,  p.  17.  (1618.) 

•  rut'-ter-kln,  s.    [A  dimin.  or  contemptu- 
ous form  of  rutter  (2).]    (See  etyin.) 

"  Such  a  rout  of  regular  rutterkini.  some  bellowing 
in  thequire.  some  mattering."—  Confutation  o/.ficholat 
Shaxton,  sign.  Q.  vi. 

•  rut'-tl-er,  *.     [Fr.  routier,  from  route  =  a 
route  (q.v.).]  • 

1.  A  direction  for  the  route  or  road,  whether 
by  land  or  sea. 

2.  An  old  traveller,  acquainted  with  roads  ; 
an  old  soldier. 

•  rut'-tfeh,  a.    [Eng.  rut  (1),  v.  ;  -ish.]    Lust- 
ful, libidinous,  lecherous. 

"  A  foolish  idle  boy  ;  but  for  all  that  very  rurtirt."— 
Skaketp.:  AUi  Well  that  Endt  Well.  iv.  3. 

rut-tish  ngss,  s.    [Eng.  ruttish  ;  -ness.}    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ruttish. 

rut-tie,  *.    [RATTLE,  «.] 

rut-ton,  ».    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

rutton  -  root,  *.  An  Indian  dye-root, 
Maharanga  Emodi. 

rut'-tj^  (1),  o.     [Eng.  rut  (2),  s.  ;  -y.]     Full  of 
ruts  ;  cut  up  by  wheels. 

"  The  impediment  of  the  rutty  cart  track  ovcrcouw.1 
—field,  Feb.  13,  18S6. 

•  rftt'-tjf  (2),  a.    [For  rooty.]    Full  of  roots. 

"  Whose  rutty  baucke  .  .  . 
Wai  paynted  all  with  variable  flowers." 

Sptnter  :  Prothalamion,  11, 

ru'-tyl,  «.    [Eng.  rut(in);  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  C10H19O.  Capryl.  The  radical  of 
rutic  or  eapric  acid.  The  name  is  incorrectly 
applied  to  Decyl  (q.v.). 


,  ».  [Eng.  rutyl  ;  -ene.] 
Chem.  :  CioHjg.  A  hydrocarbon,  polymeric 
with  acetylene,  produced  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  tribromide  of  diamylene. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  an  agreeable 
odour,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  about 
150°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
is  a  very  unstable  compound. 


lite,  ».    [RHYACOUTE.J 
*ry-al,».    [RIAL.] 

*  ry-bauld,  s.  &  a.    [RIBALD.] 

•  ry'-der,  s.    [RIDER.] 

rye  (1),  *  reye,  *.  [A.8.  ryge;  Icel.  rugr  ;  8w. 
rag  ;  Dut.  rogge  ;  Ger.  ruggtn.  From  the 
Teutonic  type  ruga  =  rye.] 

1.  Dot.  :  Secale  cereale.    The  glumes  are  one- 
nerved  and  shorter  than  the    spikelet,  the 
rachis  is  very  tough.     Not  known  in  a  wild 
state.    It  is  the  prevailing  grain  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Denmark, 
Holland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  part  of 
Siberia.     It  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
chiefly  for  the  making  of  whiskey.    It  grows 
on  poor  soils  unsuitable  for  wheat.    The  value 
of  rye  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  wheat  ;  its 
nutritious  propertie«  are  to  those  of  wheat  as 
about  64  to  71.     When  formerly  mixed  with 
wheat  it  was  called  Meslin.      It  i»  the  chief 
grain  from  which  Holland*,  or  Holland  gin,  is 
distilled. 

2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk. 
rye-grass,  i. 

Sot.  A  Agric.  :  The  genus  Lolium,  specif.  L. 
perenne,  an  excellent  grass  to  mix  with  others 
for  permanent  pastures,  or  to  be  sown  free 
from  admixture  as  part  of  the  rotation  of 
crr.ps.  The  variety  1.  italica  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  normal  type. 


tooil,  bd"y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  dn,  ftf ;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -don  =  •nun;  -Jion,  -sion  -  xhun.    -clou,  -tiou*,  -«iou»  =  shua.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


rye-Sabbath 


KYE-STAKCH. 
(Magnified  100  diameter*.) 


rye-house,  s.  A  house  in  which  rye  is 
•tored. 

Rye  House  Plot  : 

Sng.  Hist. :  A  real  or  alleged  plot  which  wag 
designed  to  be  executed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rye 
House  on  the  Lea.  near  Broxbounie,  in  Herts. 
A  waggon,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  over- 
turned in  a  narrow  lane  in  front  of  the  royal 
carriage  bringing  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  Jaines  II.)  from  Newmarket 
races.  When  the  vehicle  stopped,  both  were 
to  have  been  shot.  A  fire  at  Newmarket, 
March  22,  1083,  delayed  their  return,  and,  on 
June  12,  the  plot  was  discovered.  On  July 
21,  Lord  William  Russell  and,  on  December  7, 
Algernon  Sidney  were  executed  for  alleged 
participation  in  the  plo^  The  proprietor  of 
the  Rye  House,  RumbA,  and  others  also 
suffered.  (See  example  HBer  BOOTED,  *[  2.) 

rye-land,  s.  Inferior  land  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  rye  (q.v.)u 

rye  starch,  t. 

Chem.  :  The  starch  or  flour  of  rye.  The 
granules  are  larger 
than  thoseof  wheat 
or  barley,  some  be- 
ing '0016  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The 
form  of  the  largest 
granules  is  that  of 
a  flattened  disc 
with  a  depressed 
centre,  having 
cracks  on  its  outer 
edge.  The  hilum  is 
central,  with  lines 
radiating  almost  to 
the  circumference. 
Rice  -  starch  is 
sometimes  used  to  adulterate  wheat  flour. 

rye  (2),  ».  [See  def.]  A  gipsy  term  for  a  young 
man.  Romany  rye  =  a  young  gipsy. 

ryke,  v.i.    [REACH,  v.] 

ryn  -chops, ».    [RHYNCHOPS.] 

rynd, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Grindj-ng-mill :  The  ball  which  supports  the 
runner  on  the  head  of  the  spindle. 

ry'-it,  «.  [Arab,  ra'  iyat  =  the  governed  .  .  . 
a  subject,  a  peasant.]  A  Hindu  cultivator  of 
the  soil ;  a  peasant  who  holds  lauds  under  the 
system  of  ryot  war  (q.v.). 

ry'-ot-war,  ry-ot-war'-ee',  *.  [Hind.,  Ac. 
rayatwari.]  A  system  of  assessment  carried 
out  in  Madras  by  which  the  government  enters 
Into  direct  relations  with  the  cultivator,  set- 
ting aside  all  middlemen  and  village  com- 
munities, and  taxes  him  only  for  the  land 
actually  taken  into  cultivation.  Since  1858 
the  system  has  been  remodelled  and  improved. 
There  is  fixity  of  assessment  for  thirty  years. 

*  ryth,  *.  .  [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  ford. 
ry'-tl-dom,  s.    [RBYTIDOMA.] 
ry-ti-na, ».    [RHYTISA.] 

ry-ti-phlce'-a,  ».  [Or.  pvn'?  (rhvtU)  =  a 
wrinkle,  and  <J>AOI'O«  (pKloios)  =  the  rind  or 
bark.  So  named  because  the  filaments  are 
marked  by  numerous  transverse  rugosities.) 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Rhodomelese.  British 
species  four.  Rytiphlrrn  tinetoria,  yields  a  red 
dye  called  by  the  Romans  Fucus. 

•ryve,»x   [BIYB.J 


8. 

8,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  the  fifteenth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  Alphabet,  represents  a 
hissing  sound,  and  is  classed  as  a  sibilant.  "In 
pronouncing  *,  we  touch  the  gum  with  a  part  of 
the  tongue  just  above  that  part  which  is  used 
in  pronouncing  the  palatals  ;  but  we  touch 
the  gum  so  lightly,  and  with  the  tongue  so 
broadened  out  that  we  do  not  stop  the  out- 
ward flow  of  the  breath  completely  :  it  oozes 
forth  with  that  hissing  sound  which,  whether 
In  the  human  organ  or  in  any  other  machine, 
invariably  results  from  the  rapid  flow  of  air 
through  a  contracted  passage."  (Beames: 


Corop,  Gram.  Aryan  Lan/i.  (ed.  1872X  i.  217). 
There  are  two  sounds  attached  to  this  letter 
in  English  ;  the  one  surd,  or  uttered  with 
breath  merely,  the  other  sonant  or  voiced. 
The  lirst  is  a  mere  hissing  sound,  as  in  sin,  so, 
Ac. ;  the  other  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
2,  as  in  music,  muse,  &c.  S  in  some  words,  as 
isle,  island,  viscount,  is  silent.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  r,  and  even  in  the  oldest  English  we 
have  traces  of  the  interchange,  as  in  frore  = 
froren  = frosenfjrozen),  gecoren  =  chosen,  4c.  S 
has  become  st  in  hoist  =.  hoise,  whilst  —  whiles, 
Ac.  It  has  been  changed  into  c,  as  in  mice  = 
O.  Eng.  my*,  once  =  O.  Eng.  ones,  hence 
=  O.  Eng.  hennes,  4c.  With  a  following  h  it 
forms  a  digraph,  a  weakening  of  an  older  and 
stronger  sound  sc,  as  shall  =  O.  Eng.  sceal,  fish 
=  O.  Eng.  fisc,  tic.  It  has  been  changed  into 
ge,  as  in  cabbage  =  FT.  cubus;  Lat.  onbusia: 
sausage  =  Fr.  suucisse ;  Lat.  salsisia.  In  pick- 
axe, owing  to  a  mistaken  etymology,  it  lias 
become  x.  In  Romance  words  5  has  passed 
into  sh,  as  radish  =  Lat.  radix;  cash  =  Fr.  cosse, 
chasse  =  Lat.  capsa.  From  some  words  it  has 
disappeared  as  in  pea  =  O.  Eng.  pise  =  Lat. 
pisum ;  hautboy  =  Fr.  hautbois  ;  puny  =  Fr. 
puisne,  &c.  In  a  few  words  we  find  an  in- 
truded s,  as  in  island  =  O.  Eng.  ealant.1,  igland, 
aisle  =  Fr.  aile;  squeeze,  sneeze,  scratch,  smelt, 
Ac.  It  is  represented  by  z  in  dizzy  =  O.  Eng. 
dysig;  freeze  =  O.  Eng.  freosan.  In  O.  Eng.  sc 
and  sp  were  frequently  transposed  to  cs  and 
ps,  as  iu  ask  =  O.  Eng.  axian,  clasped  = 
elapsed.  S  is  an  exceedingly  common  letter  in 
English.  It  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  the 
genitive  case  and  plurals  of  nouns. 

S.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  South,  as  in 
8.W.  =  South-West ;  for  Society,  as  F.R.S.  = 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  for  Saint,  or 
double  (SS.)  for  Saints. 

S.  As  a  symbol  is  used  : 

1L  As  a  numeral  for  7,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it,  8,  for  7,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  Sulphur. 

sa,  sae,  con/.  A  adv.    [So.] 
sa'-adh,  s.    [SADH.] 
sab-a  dil  la,  ».    [CEVADILLA.] 
sabadilla  gum  resin,  s. 
Chem. :  CacH^N-jOs.  Hydrosabadilline.  The 
resin  of  Sabadilla  seeds.     It  melts  at  165°,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  has 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

sab  a-dil  lie,  a.  [Eng.  sabadill(a);  -ic.] 
Derived  from  sabadilla  seeds.  [CEVADILLA.] 

sabadillic  acid,  s.    [CEVADIC-ACID.] 

sab  a  dil  -line,  *.    [Mod.   Lat  tdbadUKa); 

-ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  CaoHagNjOj.  An  organic  base  ob- 
tained by  exhausting  Sabadilla  seeds  with  al- 
cohol of  sp.  gr.  0'845.  It  crystallizes  in  stellate 
groups  of  cubic  crystals  which  melt  at  200°, 
but  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature ;  is 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Strong  mineral 
acids  decompose  it,  but  it  forms  salts  with 
dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid*. 

sa  bae   an,  s.    [SABIAN.J 

sa  bae   an  ism,  s.    [SABIANISH.] 

sa  b%  ism,  sa  ba  ism,  s.    [SABIANISM.] 

sa'-bal,  s.  [Name  given  by  Adanson.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  no  meaning.] 

1.  Dot. :   The   typical  genus   of  Sabalids 
(q.v.).    Leaves  fan-shaped  ;  calyx  cup-shaped, 
three-cut ;  petals  three  ;  stamens  six  ;  fruits 
round,  or  deeply  two-  or  three-lobed,  with 
one  horny  seed.    Known  species  eight  or  nine. 
Sabal  Palmetto  is  the  Palmetto  palm  (q.v.). 

2.  Pal(font. :  From  the  Lignite  of  America, 
the  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  of  Britain,  and 
the  Oligocene  of  Vevay. 

sa-bal  I  dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  saoal;  Lai 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<r.] 
Hot. :  A  family  of  Coryphese. 

sa  ba  6th,  *.  [Or.  ^aj3ow0  (SanaSth) ;  Heb. 
niN3?  (tsebhaoth,  pi.  of  HJ?  (tsebha)=  nn army, 
spec.  (1)  the  angelic  army,  (2)  the  army  of  the 
sky,  viz.,  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars.) 

1.  Script.  :  Hosts,  I.e.,  armies  (sec  etym.)  in 
the  title  God  or  Lord  of  Sahaoth,  given  to  the 
Supreme  Being  (Rom.  ix.  29 ;  James  v.  4). 


It  corresponds  to  Lord  of  Hosts  of  the  Old 
Testament.     (1  Sam.  i.  11  ;  Psalms  lix.  5,  &c.) 

*  2.  Erroneously  used  for  Sabbath  (q.v.). 

"  The  Jews  doo  reckon  their  d»ie«  by  their  distance 
from  their  sutaor*.  to  that  the  first  dale  of  their 
weeke  in  the  tirst  dale  of  the  labdoth  and  to  forth."— 
Uottnthed  :  Utter,  of  England,  cb.  xiv. 

sa-ba'-thi-an,  s.    [SABBATH  IAN.] 

sab  -a  trine,  s.  [Formed  from  sabadilla. 
(q.v.),  on  analogy  of  veratrine.] 

Chem.  :  CsiHggN^Oi?.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Weigelin  in  saoadilla  seeds.  It 
forms  an  uncrystallizable  resin-like  mass, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol,  and  neutralizes 
acids  forming  salts. 

sab  ba  -tar'-I-an  (1),  o.  &  «.  [Lat.  tabbatarlut 

Sa.)  =  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath,  sabbatical; 
s.)  =  a  Sabbath-keeper,  a  Jew.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sabba- 
tarians [B.] 

"Sabbatarian  paradoxes,  and  Apocalyptical!  fren- 
sies  under  the  name  and  covert  of  the  true  profesaorea," 

—  Jfountagut:  An  Appeal*  to  Caiar.    (UedJ 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.   In    the    sixteenth    century,  one  who 
considered  that  the  Christian  Sabbath  should 
be    kept   on   the    seventh    day   (Saturday). 
[SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS.] 

"  This  term  designates  a  very  small  sect  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  who  insisted  strictly  on  keepiuf 
the  seventh  day  as  their  Sabliath,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  divine  injunction.  It  is  only  by  a 
modem  misuse  of  the  word  that  a  Sabbatarian  is 
understood  to  be  one  who  abjures  all  work  ou  Sunday." 

—  Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  19,  1885. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  the  Lord's  day  is 
to  be  observed  among  Christians  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  were  enjoined 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  ;  one  who  holds  rigid 
views  of  Sabbath  observance.  The  Shorter 
Catechism  (Q.  60)  says  : 

"  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  restinf 
all  that  day  even  from  such  worldly  employments  and 
recreations  as  are  lawful  on  other  days  ;  and  spending 
the  whole  time  in  the  publick  and  private  exercise* 
of  God's  worship,  except  so  much  as  is  to  be  taken 
up  In  the  work  of  necessity  and  mercy." 

Sabbatarian  Controversy,  «. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  controversy  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  Sunday  should  be  kept, 
arising  out  of  the  publication  of  King  James's 
Book  of  Sports  [SPORT,  *.],  published  in  1618, 
between  the  High  Churchmen,  who  were 
generally  in  favour  of  the  king's  views,  and 
the  Puritans,  who  very  strongly  opposed 
them.  Though  the  controversy  has  altered 
its  form,  and  access  to  museums,  libraries, 
and  picture-galleries  is  now  contended  for, 
it  has  not  yet  reached  its  end. 

*  Sab-ba-tai'  i  an  (2),  a.  &  *.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabbatiu*. 
[B.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  followers  of  Sab- 
batius,  who  in  the  fourth  century  observed 
the  Sabbath  as  a  fast. 

sab  ba-tar-I-an  ism,  s.  [Eng.  saiba- 
tarian  (1)  ;  -ism.]  The  tenets  of  the  Sabba- 
tarians. 

"  A  writer  as  much  opposed  u  himself  to  UM 
Sabbatarianism  if  the  Puritans."—  Cot:  Littratwr* 
Of  Oft  Sabbath  Question  (1865),  U.  333. 

Sab-ba-ta'-ti,  «.  pi.    [INSABBATATI.] 
Sab  bath,  s.  &  a.     [Heb.  njtf  (shabbath)  = 
Sabbath,  from  ra^  (shabath)  =  to  rest] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Old  Test.  :  A  sacred  day  of  rest,  the 
institution  of  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
Gen.  ii.  2-3  : 

"  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  work 
which  he  had  made:  and  lie  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God 


_  ____  ___  _____ 

created  and  made."—  A'.  >'. 

The  prevailing  interpretation  of  these  verses 
is  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the 
Creation  for  mankind  in  general,  and  that 
septenary  institutions  (q.v.)  may  therefore 
be  expected  in  all  nations.  Prior  to  the 
giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the 
Salibath  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
d'-scent  of  manna  (ExrnL  xvi.  5,  22-30)u 
Tlie  keeping  holy  of  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined 
in  the  fourth  commandment  in  Exodus, 
bpcniise  of  Ood's  having  rested  after  the 
Creation  (Exod.  XT.  8-11);  in  Deut.  because 
of  the-  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  bondsmen 


tate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
pr,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wad,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ».  ce  -  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw.  . 
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from  Egypt  (Dent.  v.  12-15).  Two  laml* 
instead  of  one  were  otlered  when  it  came 
(cf.  Num.  xxviii.  3-4  with  ver.  9).  Isaiah 
(Ivi.  2,  Iviii.  13)  strongly  advocated  its  ob- 
servance. [SABBATH-BREAKING.] 

2.  New  Test. :  Always  in  the  gospels,  and  as 
a  rule    in  the  other  books,  Sabbath   means 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.    By  this  time 
its  observance   had   become   very   rigid  and 

Sunctilious,  and  Jesus  himself  was  constantly 
enounced  by  the  Pharisees  and  others  as  a 
Sabbath-breaker  (Matt.  xii.  1-2 ;  Mark  ii. 
2-3,  &c.X  In  self-defence  he  laid  down  this 
principle  :  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  :  therefore  the 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath " 
;cf.  Matt.  xii.  8  with  Mark  ii.  28).  In  the 
epistles  the  keeping  of  the  Jewish  Sabliath  is 
left  optional  with  Christians  (CoL  ii.  16-17) ; 
the  day  for  them  is  the  Lord's  day  (q.v.) 
(Rev.  L  10). 

3.  Theol.  £  Church,  Hist. :  For  the  first  three 
centuries    the  Christian   fathers    in    general 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  Sabbath  and 
the    Sunday  or    Lord's  day,    regarding   the 
former  as  Jewish  and  obsolete,  and  the  latter 
as  a  divinely  instituted  day,  joyous  in  its 
character   as    commemorating    Christ's    re- 
surrection.    But  from  the  days  of  the  first 
and  ambiguous  edict  of  Constantine  on  the 
subject : 

"  Let  all  judges,  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and 
artificers,  rest  on  the  venerable  Sunday  [dies  soils). 
Flut  husbandmen  may  freely  and  at  their  pleasure 
apply  to  the  business  of  agriculture," 

there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  transfer 
t<>  tlie  Su.i  lay  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  saints' 
days  and  minor  festivals  the  restrictions  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  third  Council  of 
Orleans  (A.D.  5:i8)  strove  to  check  this  ten- 
dency, but  in  the  same  century  we  find 
legends  of  miraculous  judgments  on  those 
who  worked  on  the  Sunday  (Migne :  PatroL, 
Ixxii.  61).  Tho  idea  of  the  "Christian  Sab- 
bath "  seems  to  be  enunciated  for  the  first 
time  in  Alcuin  (HomU.  xviii.  post  Pe>U.). 
Binitli  (Christ.  Antiq.,  ii.  1,052)  says  "that  the 
general  teaching  of  the  schoolmen  follows  the 
express  declaration  of  Aquinas,  '  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day  in  the  New  Law 
supersedes  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
not  by  obligation  of  the  (divine)  law,  but  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  Church  and  the  custom 
of  the  Christian  people.'  "  The  Reformers 
generally  were  opposed  to  Sabbatarian  views, 
which,  however,  more  or  less  modified,  have 
found  a  place  in  Protestant  churches  gene- 
rally, and  reached  their  height  in  the  Puritan 
period.  Sabbath  observance  is  stricter  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  and  in  England 
than  on  the  Continent.  (For  the  practice  of 
many  Londoners  in  Byron's  time  see  ChUde 
Harold,  1.,  Ixix.,  Ux.)  [SABBATARIAN  coxifRO- 

TERSV.] 

II  In  the  middle  ages  Sabbath  meant  only 
Saturday.  According  to  the  elder  Disraeli,  it 
was  first  used  in  England  for  Sunday  in  1554. 

4.  Law:  [SABBATH-BREAKING]. 

5.  The  Sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 

-  In  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  tabbath  of  rest  unto 
the  land,  a  i-ibbath  fur  the  Lord."— Lefiticui  ixv.  4. 

•  6.  A  time  of  rest ;  intermission  of  pain  or 
•orrow. 

"  Never  any  tnbbath  of  release 
Could  free  his  travels  aiid  afflictions  deep." 

Daniel:  Civil  Van. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sabbath, 
Or  to  sacred  text. 

"  When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  play'd 
Their  Sabbath  music— 'God  ui  ayde  !'" 

Wordtifort* :  White  Dot  <tf  Kylttoiie,  vii. 

Sabbath-breaker,  s.  One  who  breaks, 
violates,  or  profanes  the  Sabbath  by  neglect- 
Ing  the  religious  observance  of  that  day. 

"  The  usurer  is  the  greatest  xibbath-breakrr.  because 
bis  plough  goeth  every  Sunday."— flocon .-  Euayt. 

Sabbath-breaking,  s.  &  a. 
A.  Ai  subst. :  The  a<;t  of  breaking,  profan- 
ing, or  violating  the  Sabbath— 

1.  Jewish  times :  Moses,  by  the  divine  com- 
mand,   punished    with    death   a   man    who 
gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  xv. 
82-3o).     Nehemiah    put   an   end  to  secular 
work    among    the   Jews    and    the   heathen 
Tyrians  who  came  to   traffic   at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xiii.  15-22). 

2.  Christian  times :  The  edict  of  Constantine 
[SABBATH]  of  course  carried  with  it  penalties 
on  those  who  disregarded  it     Legislation  in 
favour  of  the  Sabbath  naturally  followed  in 
most    Christian     countries.      In     England, 


statutes  on  the  subject  were  passed  under 
Athelstan,  Henry  VI.,  Charles  I.,  &c.  By 
the  statute  29  Chas.  II.  c.  7.,  still  in  force  : 

"  No  person  la  allowed  to  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  or 
use  any  boat  or  baive,  or  expose  any  goods  to  sale, 
except  meat  iu  public  houses,  milk  at  certain  hours, 
and  works  of  necessity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5*. 
Nor  shall  any  drover,  carrier,  or  the  like  travel  upon 
that  day,  under  pain  of  Ms." 

The  laws  of  colonial  New  England,  enacted  by 
the  Puritans,  and  ordinarily  known  as  the  "blue 
laws,"  contained  severe  and  stringent  measures 
against  Sabbath-breaking.  Though  these  edicts 
have  become  obsolete,  laws  passed  in  the  last 
century  remain  on  the  statute  books  of  several 
of  the  states,  and  are  occasionally  revived,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  Americans  of  to-day. 

"  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  vulgarly  (but  im- 
properly) called  itibb<uh-breaking."—BlaciMoHe:  Coin- 
ment.,  bk.  I.,  ch.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Breaking,  or  given  to  breaking 
the  Sabbath. 

Sabbath  day's  Journey,  s. 

Judaism :  A  very  short  journey,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  Mosaic  law  does  not  precisely  define  it. 
Practically  it  was  fixed  at  2,000  yards,  because 
the  fields  of  the  subur.bs  for  the  pasture  of 
the  Levites'  flocks  and  herds  measured  2,000 
yards  across.  (Acts  i.  12.) 

Sabbath-school,  s.    [SUNDAY-SCHOOL.] 

*  sab -bath-less,  a.    [Eng.   sabbath;   -less.] 
Having  no  Sabbath  ;  without  intermission  of 
labour.    • 

"  Yet  this  Incessant  and  iabbat\leu  pursuit  of  a 
man's  fortune  leavetli  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe 
to  God." — Bacon :  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

sab  bat  I  a,  s.    [Named  after  L.  Sabbati,  an 
Italian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceae.  Calyx  and 
corolla  five  to  twelve  partite.  Handsome 
North  American  plants,  containing  a  pure 
bitter  principle.  The  young  stems  of  Sabbatia, 
angularis  are  given  in  the  United  States  as  a 
vermifuge. 

sab  bat  ic,     sab-bat  -ic-ai,     a.      [Lat. 

sabbaticus,  from  sabbatum  =  sabbath  (q.v.); 
Fr.  sabbatique ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sabatico.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Sabbath  ;  resembling 
the  Sabbath  ;  bringing  or  enjoying  an  inter- 
mission of  labour. 

"  The  famous  tabb  itical  river  for  six  days  bears  all 
before  it  with  a  mighty  torrent,  and  carries  stones  of 
such  incredible  bigness  that  there  is  no  passing  over 
it :  the  admirable  nature  of  that  river  is.  that  it  keeps 
the  tabbtith  and  rests  all  that  A&y."—StUlinyJteet :  Ser- 
mons, ser.  6. 

sabbatical-year,  *. 

Judaism :  The  name  given  to  every  seventh 
year,  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  not  to 
sow  their  fields  or  prune  their  vineyards  (cf. 
Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11  ;  Lev.  xxv.  2-7 ;  Deut.  xv. 
1-11 ;  xxxi.  10-13). 

*  sab  bat  ism,  *.      [Or.  <ra/3/3aTi<rM<k  (scrt>- 
batismos),   from    <ra/3/3aTi'£u>    (sabbatizo)   =  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  ;  Lat.  sabbcuismus ;  Fr.  sah- 
batisme ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sabatismo.]     Observance 
of  the  Sabbath ;  rest,  intermission. 

"  This  Is  that  tabbntirm.  or  rest,  that  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews  exhorts  them  to  strive  to  enter  into 
through  faith  and  obedience.' —*or« :  Conjectura 
Cabbatittica,  p.  S10  (166S). 

t  sab'-bat-ize,  v.t.    [Gr.  <ro/3j3«Ti£u>  (sabbati- 
20).]     [S'ABBATISM.] 

"  The  tendency  to  tabbatii*  the  Lord's  day  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  necessities  of  lexal  enforcement." — 
Smith  :  CHritt  Antiq.,  ii.  1,062. 

sab  -ba  ton,  ».    [O.  Fr.  sabatine,  from  sabot.] 
Old  Arm. :  A  round-toed,  armed  covering 
for  the  foot,  worn  during  a  part  of  the  six- 
teenth, century. 

sab'-bire,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  piece  of 
timber ;  a  beam. 

sab  dar  if  fa,  «.    [From  the  specific  name 
of  the"  plant.) 
Bot. :  Hibiscus  Sabdari/a. 

Sa-be  an,  a.  &  s.    [SABIAN  (2>] 
Sa  be  ism,  s.    [SABIANISM.] 

*  sa-bel  me,  o.    [lx>w  Lat.  saheUiws.']    Per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling 
sable  (q.v.), 

sa-bel  la,  *.    [Lat  sabulum.] 

Zoot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Sai't'llinse.  Mouth  transverse,  across  gills ; 
gills  two,  feathery  ;  funnel  comb -shaped, 


spiral,  and  large.  Stopper  cylindrical.  Front 
tubercles  with  hooks  and  bristles.  Tube  ge- 
latinous, covered  with  sand.  The  Fan  Sabella 
(Sabella  peniciUus,  sometimes  called  Amphi- 
trite  venttiabrum)  is  common  on  the  British 
coast  [AMPHITRITE,  2.] 

t  sab-el-la'-na,  *.    [Lat.  sabulum  =  graveL) 
Geol. :  Coarse  sand  or  graveL 

Sa-bel  ~li  an,  a.  &  *.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  form  of 
Babellianism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  adopts  any  form  of 
Sabellianism  (q.v.). 

Sa-bel  -lian-ism,  s.    [Eng.  Sabellian ;  -im.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  any  form 
of  doctrine  which  denies  a  real  distinction 
between  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  : 

1.  Patripassianism  (q.v.). 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  adherents  of  Sabelliua 
(an  African  presbyter  of  the  third  century),  if 
not  of  Sabellius  himself.      It  resolved  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  three  manifesta- 
tions of  God  to  man,  and  taught  that  the  same 
Person  was  the  Holy  Ghost  when  manifesting 
himself  to  the    Christian  Church,  and,  by' 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  Son,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  Christ    Thus  Patripassianism  was 
avoided,  but  the  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the 
Trinity,  was  denied,  for  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  Christ  could  differ  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind,  from  his  union  with  other  holy  men. 
Akin  to  this  teaching  was  that  of  Marcellus 
(bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century),  who  made  the  Logos  a  mere 
attribute  of  God,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
Creation,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  sanctilica- 
tion  of  Christians. 

sab-el  li-n»,  *.  pi,     [Mod.  Lat  sabell(a); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Serpulidse  (q.v.)u 

sa  -ber,  s.    [SABRE.]    (Amtr.) 

sa'-bl-a,  s.  [Bengalee  soobja,  the  name  of 
one  species.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sabiaceae.  Shrubs 
with  climbing  branches,  entire  leaves,  and 
small  greenish  flowers,  from  Asia. 

sa-b!  a'-ce-ea.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  sabi(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bat. :  A  small  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Rutales.  Climbing  plants,  with  al- 
ternate exstipulate  leaves ;  flowers  few,  in 
short  axillary  panicles;  sepals  five,  small, 
persistent,  with  coloured  dots  ;  petals  five, 
with  rows  of  red  glandular  dots,  persistent ; 
stamens,  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and 
opposite  to  them ;  filaments,  short ;  drupes, 
two,  rounded,  sub-reniform ;  seed  solitary. 

Sa  bi  an  (1),  Sa  be  an,  Sa  baa  an  (1), 
a.  &  s.  [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saba,  the 
chief  city  of  that  part  of  Arabia  now  called 
Yemen. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Saba.      They  were  extensive    merchants   of 
spices,  perfumes,  precious  stones,  &c.,  which 
they  imported  from  India. 

Sa  bi  an  (2),  Sa  baa  -an  (2),  Sa  bai  an, 
a.  Si  s.  [SABIANISM.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  professor  of  Sabianism  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  erroneously  given  to  the  Oriental 
sect  called  Christians  of  St  John.    [JOHN  (IX 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabianism 
(q.v.),  or  to  the  Christians  of  St  John.   [A.  1] 

Sa  bi  an  ism,  Sa  bae  an  ism,  Sa'-ba- 
ism,  Tsa -ba-Isrn,  a.  [According  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  Sabianism,  derived  from  Tsabi,  the 
son  or  brother  of  Enoch,  but  more  probably 
from  M^?  (tseba)  (SABAOTH],  implying  that 
they  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven.] 

Compar.  Rtlig. :  A  faith  which  recognized  the 
unity  of  God,  but  worshipi-ed  angels  or  intel- 
ligences supposed  to  reside  in  the  stars,  and 
guide  their  motions,  whence  the  lapse,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  the  common  ]<eople,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  stars  became  easy.  They  had  sacri- 
fices and  sacred  days,  and  Iwlieved  in  a  future 
state  of  retribution.  They  were  once  ntimeroua 
in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  their 
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sacred  books  were  in  Syriac.  The  early  Mu- 
hannnadaiis  did  not  rank  them  with  poly- 
theists. 

sab  I  cu, ».    [SAVICU.] 

•&b'-ine,  s.    [Lat.  sabinus.    See  def.] 
Bot. :  Juniperus  Sabina. 

"  Sibinr  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedge*."— llarti- 
mer:  Husbandry. 

•a  bln-e  -a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  Sabine,  a 
secretary  of  the  Lond.  Horticult  Soc.] 

Bnt.:  A  genus  of  Galegeae.  Schombnrgk 
gays  that  the  violet  blossoms  of  Sabinea  Jlorida 
are  dangerous. 

•a  bi'-no,  a.    [SABINE.]    (See  compound.) 

sabino  tree,  s. 

Bot, :  Taxodium  distichum. 

gamble,  ».  &  a.  [O.  F.,  from  Russ.  soboV  = 
the  sable,  a  boa,  a  tippet ;  Low  Lat.  sabelum  ; 
Dut.  saW;  Dan.  «o6eZ,  zobeZ;  Sw.  sabel,  sobel ; 
Ger.  zob«Z;  8p.  &  Port.  cebeiiina,  ubcllina; 
Ital.  zibellino;  FT.  *ibriift«.J 

A.  v4s  substo»i<i0e  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  The  fur  of  of  the  sable. 

3.  Applied  fig.  to  black  or  mourning  dress 
or  garments. 

" '  Yet  doth  be  live !'  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  (or  tablet  which  he  must  not  wear." 
Baron :  Lara,  i.  I. 

4.  Sadness,  moumfulness,  dulness. 

"  To  clothe  in  table  every  social  scene." 

Cowper:  Conner  tat  ton,  171 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :    Black,    one   of  the 
tinctures  used  in  blazonry.     In 
engraving   it   is  represented    by 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines 
crossed. 

2.  £00?. :  Mustela  zibtllina,  the      SABLJE. 
most  valuable  of  the  fur-produciug 

animals.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  sable-hunting  forms  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  many  of  the  Siberian  tribes.  Length, 


exclusive  of  tail,  about  eighteen  inches,  gen- 
eral colour  brown,  yellowish  on  throat  The 
fur  is  extremely  lustrous,  and  very  valuable, 
an  ordinary  skin  being  worth  six  or  seven 
pounds,  and  one  of  the  finest  quality  will 
fetch  fifteen  pounds. 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  sable. 
"  1  had  a  present  from  his  daughter  of  •  handsome 
table  muff."— Coot :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Black  ;  of  the  colour  of  the  sable ;  dark. 
"  And  never  of  a  tabler  hue  than  now." 

Camper  :  ExpottiUation.  894. 

sable-antelope,  *. 

ZooL  :  JEgoceros  niger. 

sable-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Lemming  (q.v.). 

*  sable  stoled,  a.    Wearing  a  Hack  stole 
or  vestment.    (Milton :  Nativity,  xxiv.) 

*  sable-vested,  a.     Clothed  in  sables  ; 
Covered  with  blackness  or  darkness. 

M  8ablr*ttted  Night"  Milton  :  P.L.,li.tU. 

•sa-ble,  v.t.     [SABLE,  *.]     To  sablelze;  to 
darken,  to  make  dark  or  dismal. 

"And  tabled  all  in  black  the  shadjr  sky." 

Fletcher:  ChrM't  Triumph  mer  Drnt\. 

•  sa'-ble-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  table ;  -ize.]  To  make 
black  or  sable.  (Davies:  Paper' » Complaint,  241.) 

•ab'-li-ere,  *.    [Fr.,  from  table ;  Lat  nbulum 
=  sand,  gravel.) 
*1.  rtrrf.  I.nnq.:  A  sand-prt. 
2.  Carp. ;  A  raising-piece  (q.v.). 


sab  -dt  (t  silent),  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  wooden  shoe  made  of  one 
piece    hollowed    out    by    boring-tools     and 
scrapers.     The  kinds  of  wood  used  are  willow, 
poplar  (Lombardy),  beech,  birch,  aspen,  ash, 
hornbeam,  walnut.    Sabots  are  worn  by  the 
peasants  of  France,  Belgium,  Ac. 

"Afustain  language,  like  the  cluttering  noi*e  of 
•aoott."—  Oramhall  :  Againtt  Hobbet,  p.  ». 

2.  Ordnance: 

(1)  A  circular  block,  usually  of  wood,  hol- 
lowed out  and  fixed  by  tin  straps  to  a  (smooth- 
bore) projectile,  so  as  to  maintain  its  proper 
position  in  the  bore  of  a  gun,  to  prevent  its 
upsetting  in  loading,  wobbling  in  discharging, 
and  to  decrease  windage  by  occupying  the 
bore  more  perfectly  than  can  be  doue  by  the 
projectile  itself. 

(2)  A  gas-ring  (q.v.). 

Sa-bo-tl-ere,  ».  [Fr.  sabotiere,  iarbotitre  = 
an  ice-pail,  for  sorbetiere,  from  sorbet  = 
sherbet,  an  ice.]  A  French  apparatus-  for 
making  ices.  It  consists  of  an  outer  pail  of 
wood  and  an  inner  vessel  of  metal,  to  contain 
the  cream  to  be  iced.  In  the  intervening 
space  is  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  calt, 
or  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  contents  of  the  inner  vessel  are  c^itated 
by  a  handle,  and  the  frozen  cream  is  occa- 
sionally scraped  down. 

sa'-bre,  (bre  as  ber),  *sa'-ber,  «.  [Fr. 
sabre,  from  Ger.  sabel,  a  word  prob.  of  Hun- 
garian origin  ;  cf.  Hung,  szdbla  =  a  sabre  ; 
Oat.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sabel.} 

1.  A  sword  having  a  curved  blade,  specially 
adapted  for  cutting.    That  for  heavy   cavalry 
has  a  slightly-curved  heavy  blade.    The  light 
cavalry  sabre  has  a  lighter  blade  somewhat 
more  curved.  The  horse-artillery  sabre  is  still 
shorter,  lighter,  and  more  curved,  and  has  but 
one  branch  to  the  guard. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  wilh  a  sabre;  a  horse- 
soldier. 

"  He  has  also  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  numbering 
ISO  tabrtt."—  Morning  Chronicle,  Nov.  7,  1853. 

sabre-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like 
sabres  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  genus  Machairo- 
dus  (q.v.),  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
character  of  its  dentition. 

"  The  mastodon  .  .  .  fell  n  prey  to  the  great  tnbre- 
too'hrd  feline  MiichairodHs."—  liawkint:  Early  Man 
in  Britain,  ch.  iii. 

Sabre-toothed  tiger:  [MACHAIRODUS]. 

sa'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  v.t.  [SABRE,  *.]  To 
cut,  strike,  or  kill  with  a  sabre  ;  to  cut  down. 

"  Sabring  the  gunners  there." 
Tennyton:  Charge  of  the  LijM  Brigade. 

sa  bre  taphe,  sa'-bre-tasche  (bre  as 
ber),  s.  [Fr.  sabretache,  from  Ger.  sabeltasch*, 
from  sabel  —  a  sabre,  and  tasche  —a  pocket.] 
A  leather  pocket  suspended  on  the  left  side 
from  the  sword-belt  of  a  cavalry  officer. 

sab'-U-ldse,  a.    [SABULOUS.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  in  sandy  places. 

•  sab-n-loV-l'-tjf,  *.  [Lat.  sabulo/nu  =  sandy  ; 
from  sabi(Zitra  =  sand.)  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sabulous  ;  sandiness,  grittiness. 

sab'-U-lous,  a.  [Lat  sabuksm,  from  sabulitm 
=  sand  ;  Fr.  sobuleux  ;  Sp.  sabuloso  ;  Ital.  sab- 
btoso.]  Full  of  sand  or  grit  ;  sandy,  gritty. 
(Applied  chiefly  to  deposits  in  urine.) 

"  Sabulout  deposits  in  the  urine  an  of  various 
kinds."—  Brandt  :  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  1836. 


sab-ur-ra'-tion,  ».  [Lat. 
The  application  of  hot  sand,  enclosed  in  a  bag 
or  bladder,  to  any  part  of  the  person  ;  sand- 
bathing. 

•sac(l),  *•    [A.8.  wen.]    [8AKB.J 

Law  :  The  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  lord  of  a 
manor  of  holding  courts,  trying  causes,  and 
imposing  fines. 

S&C(2),  ».  [Lat.  jacciw  =  abag,  a  sack  (q.v.).] 
A  bag,  a  cyst,  a  pouch  ;  a  receptacle  for  a 
liquid. 

J  Soc  of  the  embryo  : 

Bot.  :  The  vesicle  of  the  nucleus  within 
which  the  embryo  is  formed. 

•  sac  -but,  «.    [SACKBUT.] 

sac-cade',  t.    [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  muauer,  tacher 
=  to  pull.] 
L  Manege  :  A  violent  check  the  rider  gives 


his  horse  by  drawing  both  the  reins  very  sud- 
denly, a  correction  used  wu<;n  the  horse  bears 
heavy  on  the  hand. 

2.  Music  :  Strong  pressure  of  a  viol:n  bow 
against  the  strings,  which,  by  forcing  them  to 
a  level,  enables  the  jilaver  to  produce  three  or 
four  notes  simultaneously. 

*  sac'-cage  (age  as  ig),  «.    [S  AC  KAGE.] 

sac-car'  -I-iis,  *.    [S  A  ecus.] 

Jchthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pediculati  (q.v.\  from 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

sac'-cate,  a.    [Lat.  saccus  =  a  bag.] 
Bot.  :  Bag-shaped. 

sac-char'-a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  tacchar(o$e),  and 
amide.] 


Chem.:   C^oNoOg  =  (CcH^z)"  -      .      A 

•white  amorphous  substance  obtained  by  pass- 
ing dry  ammonia  gas  into  an  etheriul  solution 
of  ethylic  saccharate.  By  boiling  with  water 
it  is  converted  into  ammonia  saccharate. 

t  sac'-char-ate,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  tacfharahu, 
from  saccharum  (q.v.).J     Saccharine  (q.v.). 

S&C-char'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  saccharum);  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  Iroin  saccharum  (q.  v.). 


saccharic-acid,  ». 


H4 


A  di- 


Chem.  :  C6H10O8  =  (C6H4O2)rf  V  O«. 

Hg         ) 

basic  acid  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cane- 
sugar,  glucose,  milk  sugar,  niaunite,  A.C., 
aided  by  heat  It  is  deliquescent,  uncrystil- 
lizable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  turns  brown  even  at  the  heat  of 
the  water-bath.  The  saccharates  are  crystal- 
line, nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  butsolul  le 
in  boiling  water.  Saccharate  of  silver,  CuHg 
AgaOg,  obtained  by  mixing  the  neutral  potas- 
sium salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  while 
crystalline  powder  vnry  soluble  in  ammonia, 
the  solution  depositing  metallic  silver  when 
boiled. 

saccharic-ether,  t. 

Chem.:  C10H18O8=  CeHg^HsXjOg.  Etliylic 
saccharate.  Prepai-ed  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sacchai  ic 
acid.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  syrup 
which  gradually  solidities  to  a  mass  of  tibuli.r 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether. 

sac'-Char-ide,  *.     [Eng.  saccharose)  ;  -ide.] 

Cliem.  (PI.)  :  Berthelot's  name  for  a  series  of 
compounds  formed  by  heating  dextro-glucose 
and  other  kinds  of  sugar  with  organic  acids. 
They  are  divided  into  four  classes  :  glucosides, 
or  those  prod-iced  from  dextro-glucose  ;  le-. 
vulosides,  from  l?evo-glncose  ;  galnctosidrs, 
from  milk  sugnr  ;  and  inosides,  from  innsite. 
The  saccharifies  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
intensely  bitter  when  they  contnin  a  volatile 
acid  ;  insoluble  when  they  contain  a  lixcd 
acid. 

sac-char-if-er-OUS,  a.    [Lat  saccharum  = 

sugar,  "and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce  ;    Fr. 

facchurijere.]    Producing  sugar:  as,  eaccltari- 

ferous  canes. 
sao'-cliar-i-fi-""r,  ».     A   contrivance   for 

converting  the  starch  of  grain  and  potatoes 

into  sugar. 

sac-char'-i  f  y,  v.t.   To  convert  into  eugar. 
sac-cha  ril  la,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  muslin.    (Simmondt.) 

sac-cha-rim  -e-ter,  s.  [SACCHAROMETER.J 
A  form  of  polariscope  de\ised  by  Mitscher- 
lich  with  special  reference  to  testing  sugars 
by  polarised  light.  It  is  provided  with  a 
graduated  circle  for  measuring  the  angles  of 
polarisation,  which  serve  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison for  the  different  qualities.  The  form 
now  in  use  is  provided  with  a  scale,  showing 
the  percentage  of  sugar  contained  in  the  so1"- 
tion  under  examination. 

sac-cha-rim'-e-try,  ».    [SACCHAROMETBT.] 
sac'  -char-In,  ».    [Eng.  tacchar(um)  ;  -in.] 
Chem.  :  CyHsNOsS  =  QsHVH.    A 


sweet  substance  discovered  by  Fahlberg  and 
Remsen  in  1879,  and  named  by  them  Anhydro- 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
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orthosulphaminebenzoic  acid.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  oxidising  orthotoluene  with  potas- 
siuin  permanganate.  It  forms  white  crystals, 
soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  220°  with  partial  decomposition. 
Its  sweetness  exceeds  that  of  cane-sugar  ;  one 
part  in  10,000  of  water  being  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. When  taken  into  the  system,  it 
passes  through  unchanged. 

sac'-char-ine,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  saccharin,  from 
Lat.  saccharum  =  sugar  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  sugar  ;  having 
the  taste  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qualities 
of  sugar. 

"An  essential  taccharine  salt,  sweating  from  .  .  . 
Bunt  \>lnnts."—Arbuthnot:  On  Aliment*,  cli.  ill. 

t  B.  As  subst.  :  The  uncrystallizable  sugar 
of  roiltwort 

saccharine-compounds,  *.  pi. 

Physiol.  :  Compounds  consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  sugar.  The 
great  use  of  these  compounds,  cane-sugar, 
glucose,  honey,  &c.,  is,  so  far  as  the  animal 
economy  is  concerned,  to  support  the  respira- 
tory process,  and  thereby  maintain  bodily 
temperature.  The  production  of  heat  in  the 
body  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  change  in  the 
elements  of  the  sugar,  new  compounds  being 
produced.  Some  of  these  act  only  as  heat- 
producers  on  the  respiratory  process,  whilst 
others  assist  in  repairing  wasted  tissue. 

saccharine  -  fermentation,  .<.     The 

fermentation  by  which  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol. 

JSac'-char-Ite,  ».  [Lat  sacchar^iim)  =  sugar  ; 
guff,  ife  (Afiii.).] 

ilin.  :  A  granular  massive  variety  of  Ande- 
•ite  (q.v.),  according  to  Dana;  but  by  some 
mineralogists  it  is  referred  to  Labradorite. 
Probably  the  result  of  an  alteration  of  a 
plagioclase  rich  in  lime.  Forms  veins  in 
serpentine  at  Frankenstein,  Silesia. 

•  sac  -  char  -  ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  saccliar(um)  = 
sugar;  Eng.  verb.  suff.  -ize,]  To  form  or  con- 
vert into  sugar  ;  to  saccharify. 

"  It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  the  introduction 
of  the  verb  lacchariie."—  Grainger:  Sugar-cane,  L 
(Note.) 

•ac  char  old,  sac-char-oid'-aL  a.  &,  $. 
[Lat.  saccharum  —  sugar,  and  Gr.  eiSos  (eidos) 
=  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.  (Of  both  forms)  :  Having  a  tex- 
ture resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar  :  as,  soccAar- 
oid  carbonate  of  lime,  dec. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Chem.  (Of  the  form  saccharoid)  :  A  name 
given  by  Kane  to  a  sweet'sh  substance,  prob- 
ably identical  with  orcin,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  Hceren's  pseudoerythrin 
(ethylic  orsellinate).  (Watts.) 

cac  char-6m  -e  ter,  s.  [Lat  saccharum; 
o  connect.,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Chem.  :  A  form  of  hydrometer  for  testing 
liquids  heavier  than  water.  It  consists  of  a 
bulb  having  a  smaller  bulb  beneath,  weighted 
with  mercury  or  shot,  and  a  graduated  stem 
above.  In  water  it  sinks  to  a  certain  mark, 
but  in  syrup  it  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  latter.  It  is  used  for  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  brewers'  or  dis- 
tillers' worts,  &c. 


^,  «.  [Eng.  saccharo- 
m^tcr  ;  -y.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  sugar  in  saccharine 

solutions. 

Sac  char-ose,  *.  [Eng.  &c.  sacchar(um); 
-ose.]  [CANE-SUGAR.] 

saccharose  salts,  «.  pi. 

Chem,  :  Salts  produced  by  heating  cane- 
*ngar  with  organic  anhydrides  ;  thus  acetic 
.anhydride  gives  saccharose  octacetate,  <  'i-l  1  1  1 
•(ColIjO^Ou,  a  white  amorphous  insoluble 
powder.  On  neat  ing  with  water  it  is  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid,  dextrose,  and  kevulose. 

•OC'  ohar-tun,  s.  [Lat.  saccharum,  saccharon 
=  sugar,  from  Gr.  adx\a.f>ov  (sakcharon)  = 
•ugar  (q.v.>] 

1.  Bat.  :  Sugar-cane  ;  a  genus  of  grasses, 
tribe  Andropogonese.  Inflorescence  in  loose 
panicles,  with  lanceolate  spikelt-  ts  ;  glumes 
two-valved,  two-flowered,  enveloped  in  long 
wool  ;  lower  neuter  with  one  pale,  upper 
hermaphrodite  with  two.  Mostly  tropical  or 


sub-tropical.  Known  species  about  sixty-two. 
Sacctiarum  officinarum,  U  the  Common  Sugar- 
cane (q.v.).  Other  Indian  species — S.  fuscum, 
S.  Mara,  S.  Munja,  S.  semidecumbens,  S.  cana- 
liculatum,  and  S.  spontaneum — have  fibres  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  strings,  mats, 
and  paper.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  em- 
ployed for  thatch,  and  the  culms  of  some  for 
native  pens. 

2.  Chem. :  A  t*rm  formerly  synonymous  with 
sugar,  but  now  used  almost  exclusively  to 
denote  an  invert  sugar  prepared  from  cane 
sugar  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  is  largely 
used  by  brewers. 

sac-cha-ru  -mic,  a.  [Eng.  saccharose),  and 
tt(J)ittic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sacchar- 
um and  ulmie  acid. 

sacchar umic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Cij,HiaOu=Citlli<iOs.3H-f>.  Formed, 
together  with  glucic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
baryta  on  grape  sugar,  aided  by  heat.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  having 
an  astringent  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its 
solution  on  exposure  to  the  air  gradually 
darkens,  and  deposits  a  brown  substance. 

sac-Choi -mic,  a.  [Eng.  saccMflmm),  and 
rlmic.]  (See  compound.) 

sacchulmic  acid,  s.    [SACCHULMIN.] 

sac-chuT-mln,  s.  [Eng.  sacch(anim),  and 
ulmin.] 

Chem.  :  A  brown  substance  obtained  in  the 
decomposition  of  sugar  by  dilute  acids. 

sac-elf '-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat  saccus  =  a  sac,  and 
/«ro  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  sac. 

sac'-ci-form,  s.  [Lat.  saccus  =  a  sac,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  sac. 

sac  CO-,  pref.  [SACCUS.]  Furnished  with  a  sac 
or  pouch,  or  any  sac-like  process  or  organ. 

t  sac-co-bran-cbl-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sacco-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branckiata.] 

Zool. :'  An  order  of  Tunicata,  with  five 
families.  Mantle  united  to  the  tunic  at  the 
two  orifices,  elsewhere  commonly  more  or  less 
detached ;  branch  ia,  a  dilated  vascular  sac, 
with  a  tentacular  orifice.  (Owen.) 

sac-co  bran  -chus,  ».  [Pref.  jocco-,  and 
Lat.  branchiae  =  gills.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Silurina(q.y.),  with  four 
small  species,  -from  East  Indian  rivers.  There 
is  a  lung-like  extension  of  the  branchial  cavity, 
which  receives  water ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
contractile,  transverse,  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  water  isexpe'led  at  intervals. 

sac-co  la  bl  um,  *.  [Pref.  KHXO-,  and  Mod. 
Lat  labium  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Sarcantliidae  ;  named 
from  a  pouch  ii.  their  lip.  Beautiful  orchids, 
epiphytes,  from  India  and  Madagascar,  now 
frequently  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

tsac-cd-my'  I- da,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  sacco- 
my(s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 

Zool. :  Pouched  Rats  ;  a  family  of  Rodentia. 
According  to  Lilljeborg,  it  contains  six  genera 
and  thirty-three  species  ;  but  the  family  is 
more  often  broken  up,  and  its  constituents  dis- 
tributed among  the  sub-families  of  Geomyidse. 

*  sac'  CO  mjfe,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr.  pv» 
(mus)=  a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Saccomyidse,  founded  by 
F.  Cuvier.  It  is  ignored  by  Coues. 

s&c-oi-pef-a-liim,  *•     [Pref-  «"»>••  and 

Gr.  wtTa\of  (petalon)  —  a  petal  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonacese.  Saccopetahtm 
tomentosiim  is  a  large  Indian  tree  with  a 
straight  stem  and  a  thick  bark.  It  yields  a 
gum  of  the  false  tragacanth  or  hog-gum  series, 
and  the  leaves  are  used  as  fodder. 

sac-ci-phar'-^nx,  *.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Lat 
pharynx  (q.v.). 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Muraenidte  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Saccopharynx  flagellum,  a 
deep-sea  Conger-eel,  of  which  only  three  s|»eri- 
mens  have  been  observed.  Muscular  system 
very  feebly  developed  ;  bones  thin  and  soft, 
wanting  in  organic  matter ;  head  and  gape 
enormous ;  stomach  distensible  in  an  extra- 


ordinary degree ;  vent  at  end  of  trunk.  The 
specimens  kuown  have  l*jeii  found  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  with  their 
stomachs  much  distended,  having  swallowed 
some  other  fisli  many  times  their  own  weight. 
They  attain  a  length  of  several  feet.  (Giinther.) 

sac-cop  -ter-jbc,  ».  [Pref.  tacco-,  and  Or. 
inVpuf  (pterux)  —  a  wing.] 

Zool. ;  A  genus  of  Emballonuridse,  group 
Emballonure,  from  the  Neotropical  region. 
Allied  to  the  typical  genus  (Emballonura); 
but  in  the  males  there  is  an  alar  glandular 
sac,  the  lining  membrane  of  winch  secretes 
an  unctuous  reddish  substance,  with  a  strong 
ammoniacal  odour,  which  is  proliably  of  use 
in  attracting  the  females  (in  wltom  the  sac  is 
rudimentary  or  absent).  There  are  six  species, 
divided  by  Peters  into  four  sub-genera,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  wing-sac : 
Saceopteryx  leptura  and  S.  bilineata  =  Sacco- 
pteryx  proper;  S.  canina  and  S.  leucoptera  = 
Peropteryx  ;  S.  plicata  =  Balantiopteryx  ;  and 
S.  calcarata  =  Centronycteris. 

sac-co  so   ma,  s.   [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr.  ropa 

(soma) .=.  the  body.] 

Pala-ont. :  A  genus  of  Comntulidse.  Fret 
Crinoids  from  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

sac^cos -to-mus,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr. 
OTO/XO.  (stotiui)—  a  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mm  id*,  sub-family  Cri- 
cetinse,  differing  from  the  typical  genus  in 
having  the  tubercles  of  the  molar  teeth  ar- 
ranged in  threes.  There  are  two  species, 
Saccostomus  lapidarius  and  S.  fuscus,  from 
Mozambique. 

sac'-cn-lar,  a.  [Eng. saccul(e);  -or.]  Like* 
sac,  sacciform. 

"  It  finally  arrive*  at  a  small  taeeular  cavity."— 
Sheldon  :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  rii. 

sac  cu  lat  ed,  a.  [Eng.  saccul(e);  -ated.] 
Furnished  with  saccules  or  little  sacs. 

sac' -COle,  *.  [Lat  sacculus,  dimin.  from  saccut 
(q.v.).j  A  little  sac  or  sack  ;  a  cyst,  a  cell. 

sac  -cu-li'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  dimin.  from 
saccus  =  a  bag.]  [SACCO-.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizocephala  (q.v.),  with 
the  habits  of  that  group.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  any  individual  of  the  genus. 

"A  curious  opinion,  quite  recently  expressed  by  a 
naturalist.  M.  Giard  .  .  .  U  that  the  Peltogaster  of  UM 
Pagurus  has  become  a  Xacculina  on  the  crab ;  the 
host  haviiiK  been  transformed,  its  acolyte  has  done  the 
same  thing  under  the  same  influence."—  Van  lltntdtn: 
Animal  Paratittt,  p.  60. 

sac' -COS,  s.    [Lat.  =a  sack,  a  bag,  from  Gr. 
0-oxKOf  (sakkos)  —  coarse  hair,  a  sack ;  <rattm 
(sat to)  —  to  pack  or  load.] 
Bot. :  The  corona  Of  a  flower. 

sa-cel'-lum,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  sacrum  = 
a  sacred  place,  prop,  ueut  sing,  of  socer  = 
sacred  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bom.  Arch. :  A  small  unroofed  enclosure 
containing  an  altar  sacred  to  a  deity. 

2.  Eccles.Arch:  A  small  monumental  chapel 
within  a  church ;  generally  taking  the  form 
of  a  square  canopied  enclosure,  with  open  sides 
formed  by  stone  screens,  the  tomb   in   the 
centre  being  used  as  an  altar,  and,  having  an 
altar  screen  at  its  head.   Within  these  chapels, 
masses  were  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  those  buried  there. 

sac  er  do  taL  *  sac  er  do  talL  a.  [Fr. 
sacerdotal,  from  Lat  sacerdotalis  =  pertaining 
to  a  priest,  from  sacerdos,  genit  sacerdotis  = 
a  priest,  from  sacrr  —  sacred,  and  do  =  to 
give;  Sp.  and  Port,  sacerdotal;  Ital.  sacer- 
dotale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  priests  or  the 
priesthood ;  priestly. 

"The  ancient  Fathers  are  still  more  particular  In 
expounding  the  tacfrdotal  consecration,  and  the 
divine  sanctificatlon  consequent  thereupon."—  V'aUr- 
land:  Work*.  v,.l.  Til.  p.  n. 

S&C-er-do -tal  Ism,,'.  [Eng. sacerdotal ; -itm.} 
Sacerdotal  system  or  spirit ;  the  character  or 
spirit  of  the  priesthood  ;  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  tendency  to 
attribute  a  lofty  and  sacred  character  to  the 
priesthood. 

sac-er-do  tal  1st,  s.  [Eng.  »actrdotal(ism); 
•ist.]  A  supporter  of  the  sacerdotal  system ; 
specif.,  a  High  Churchman. 

"  The  battle  will  hare  to  be  fought  ont  between  UM 
Llheralionists  and  the  Saamtotatuti.'—£cha,  Feb.  2i, 
IMC, 
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8*9  er-do'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sacerdotal; 
•ly.]  In  a  sacerdotal  manner. 

••ajh'-el,  *sach-elle,  ?     [SATCHEL.] 

BtV-chem,  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian.]  A  chief 
among  some  of  the  native  Indian  tribes ;  a 
sagamore  (q.v.). 

"  Their  lachem.  the  brave  Wattawsaoat." 

Longfellow  :  Mile*  staiulM,  viL 

•a'-chem-dom,  s.  [Eng.  sachem;  -dam.] 
Th«  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sachem. 

"The  KKhemdom  of   Incai   at   Mohegau."— Stilei : 
Hut.  Judget  of  Charlet  /.,  p.  10S. 

•a  chem  ship,  s.  [Eng.  sachem;  -ship.] 
The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  sachem  ; 
Mcheradom. 

•ft-? hot  0  silent),  i.  [Fr.]  A  small  bag  for 
containing  odorous  substances;  ascent-bag; 
•  perfume  cushion. 

•a  chev  er  el.  ».  [After  Dr.  Sacheverel.] 
An  iron  floor  or  blower  to  the  mouth  of  a 
stove.  (Haliimll.) 

Sack  (1),  *  sacke,  *  sak,  *  sakke,  s.  [A.  S. 
sacc,  from  Lat.  saccus ;  Gi.  <r<uc<cos  (so&fctw), 
from  Heb.  pi?  (sag)  =  stuff  made  of  hair- 
cloth, sackcloth  ;  a  sack  for  corn  ;  prob.  a 
borrowed  word  in  Hebrew  ;  cf.  Coptic  sok  = 
sackcloth  ;  Etliiopic  sak  —  a  sack  ;  Dut.  zak  ; 
Dan.  sak;  Sw  sdkk;  Goth.  taKkus ;  Icel. 
tekkr ;  Sp.  &  Port,  soxo;  It.  sacco;  Fr.  sac; 
Ir.  &  Gael,  sac;  Welsh  sack.] 

1.  A  bag,  commonly  of  a  large  size,  made 
cf  strong,  coarse  material,  used  for  holding 
and  cany  ing  corn,  wool,  hops,  &c. 

"  The  Parricide  was  afterwards  suw'd  up  In  a  tack  or 
b»*."— B oUdan  :  Juvenal,  sat.  S.    (Note.) 

2.  A  measure  or  weight,  varying  according 
to  the  article  and  country.     Thus,  a  sack  in 
dry  measure  is  5  bushels ;  of  coal,  3  heaped 
bushels ;  in  coal  weight,  112  Ibs. ;  wool,  2 
weys  or  13  tods,  or  364  Ibs.  (in  Scotland,  24 
Stone  of  16  Ibs.  each  or  384  Ibs.)  ;  corn  or  flour 
weight,  280  Ibs. ;  foreign  sacks  of  flour  vary 
from  140  to  200  Ibs. 

*3.  Sackcloth.    (Wycliffe:  Apocalips,  xi.) 
*H  (1)  Sack  and  fork:  The  same  as  Pit  and 
Gallows  (q.v.). 

(2)  To  get  the  sack :  To  be  dismissed  or  dis- 
charged from  employment.  (Brewer  suggests 
that  the  expression  may  be  derived  from  the 
Turkish  custom  of  fastening  up  in  a  sack  and 
throwing  into  the  Bosphorus  any  one  ob- 
noxious to  the  Sultan.) 

"  I  wonder  what  old  Fogg  'ad  say.  if  h«  knew  it  I 
Should  get  the  tack.  —Dickent  Pickwick,  ch.  xx. 

(S)  To  give  the  sack  to  .  [GIVE,  *.,  H  10.]. 

sack-barrow.  *.  A  sort  of  barrow  used 
fcr  moving  loaded  sacks  in  granaries,  and 
other  places,  from  one  point  to  another ;  for 
loading  or  unloading  goods  in  ships,  trains,  &c. 

sack-tree,  • . 

Hot. :  Antiaris  or  Lepurandra  saccidora.  It 
is  a  stately  forest  tree,  with  alternate,  oblong- 
elliptical,  dentate  leaves,  growing  on  the 
'Western  Ghauts,  &c.  Bags  are  manufactured 
from  it  in  the  jungks  near  Coorg.  A  branch  is 
cut  corresponding  to  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  sack  required.  After  being  soaked  it  is 
beaten  with  clubs  till  the  liber  separates  from 
the  wood.  The  sack  formed  of  the  bark  is 
turned  inside  out,  and  pulled  down  while  the 
wood  is  being  sawed  off,  a  small  piece,  how- 
ever, being  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sack.  (Graham :  Flora  of  Bombay.) 

Sack  (2X  «.  [Fr.  sac  =  a  sack,  waste,  ruin  ; 
prob.  from  sac  (Lat.  soccus)  =  a  sack  (q.v.), 
from  the  use  of  a  sack  in  removing  plunder.] 

1.  The  act  of  sacking  or  pillaging  a  town  or 
City ;  pillage,  plunder. 

"The  tack  at  Orleana,"— SkaJtetp.  :  1  Hen.  F7.,  U.  S. 

*2.  That  which  is  obtained  by  sacking; 
booty,  plunder,  spoiL 

Sack  (3),  «.    [Prob.  the  same  as  SACK  (IX  *.] 

*  1.  A  kind  of  loose  cloak  or  mantle  for- 
merly worn. 

"  Th«  floating  tacit  is  thrown  aside." 

WkitrJiead  :  Ttu  Doff. 

2.  The  same  as  SACQUE  (q.v.). 

3.  A  loose  overcoat  worn  by  men. 

•sack  (4),  •seek,  «.  [Fr.  «ec  =  dry  (in  the 
phrase  vin  sec),  from  Lat  siccum,  accns.  of 
sicnis  =  dry ;  Sp.  seco  =  dry  ;  Dut.  sek  =  sack  ; 
Ger.  sekt ;  Sw.  seek.]  An  old  name  for  various 


sorts  of  dry  wines,  more  especially  those  from 
Spain.  [SBERBY.] 

"  Please  yon,  drink  a  cup  of  tack."—akak*tf. :  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  (Induct  ii.J. 

*  sack  posset,  s.  A  posset  made  of  milk, 
sack,  and  other  ingredients. 

"  Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  on  the  table,  because 
the  burning  snuff  may  fall  into  a  dish  of  aoup  or  tack- 
pouet.~—$teift :  liatnict.  to  Serrantt. 

sick(l),tu.    [SACK  (ix «.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  sack  or  bag. 

"  Now  the  great  work  is  done,  the  corn  Is  ground, 
The  grist  is  tack'd,  and  every  sack  well  bound. 

2.  To  dismiss  or  discharge  from  employ- 
ment    (Slang.) 

sack  (2),  v.t.  [SACK  (2),  «.]  [Fr.  sacguet,  from 
Lat.  sacco  =  to  put  in  a  sack  or  bag.]  To 
storm  and  destroy ;  to  pillage,  to  plunder,  to 
devastate.  (Said  of  a  town  or  city.) 

"The  adjoining  hospital  was  tacked."— Macaulay  : 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

•sack  age,  sac  cage  (age  as  ig),  s. 
[Eng.  sack.  (2),  v.  ;  -age.]  The  act  of  sacking 
or  pillaging  ;  sack. 

"Cato  survived  not  tbe  rating  and  taccage  at  Car- 
thage."—/". Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  xvfii. 

*  sack  age,  *  sac  cage  (age  as  Ig),  v.t. 
[SACKAGE,  «.]    To  sack. 

"Townes  taccaged  and  subverted."— Puttenham  : 
Enylith  Poetic,  bk.  L,  on.  xxiv. 

sack  but,  *  sag  but,  *  sag-butt,  s.  [Fr. 
satfuebute,  from  Sp.  sacabucke  =  a  tube  or  pipe, 
which  serves  as  a  pump  ...  a  sackbut; 
Port  sacabuxa,  saquebuxo.  Ultimate  origin 
unknown.] 
Music: 

1.  One  of  the  Babylonian  musical  instru- 
ments mentioned  by  Daniel  (iii.  5,  7,  10,  15). 
It  is  the  translation  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible  of  the  word  «5?D  (sabbeka).    Some 
authors  identify  it  with  the  sambuke  (o-ofi- 
/3i'Kij)  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  kind  of 
harp.    [S  AMBUK  A.  ] 

"  Psalt'ry  &a&  tackbut,  dulcimer  and  flute." 

Cotvper :  Progreu  of  Error,  183. 

2.  The  old  English  sackbut  or  sagbut  was 
a  bass  trumpet,  with  a  slide  like  the  trombone. 

"  A  dead-march  within  of  drum  and  tagbutu." — 
Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  iii.  L 

sack  cloth,     *  sack  cloath,     *  sacke- 

cloth,  s.  [Eng.  sack  (I),  s.,  and  cloth..]  The 
coarse  cloth  or  stuff  of  which  sacks  are  made  ; 
coarse  hempen  or  flax  cloth  ;  a  coarse  cloth 
or  garment  worn  in  mourning,  distress,  or 
mortification.  (Jonah  iii.  8.) 

*  sack'-clothed,   a.     [Eng.    sackcloth;    -ed.] 
Clad  in  sackcloth,  mourning,  mortified. 

Sack'  -don-die,  v.  i.  [Ger.  dudel-so.ck  -  a  bag- 
pipe ;  dudeln  —  to  play  on  the  bagpipe.]  To 
play  on  the  bagpipe.  (Scotch.) 

sacked',  *  sakked,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [SACK 
(l),  *.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb)i 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Placed  or  put  in  a  sack  or  sacks. 

*  2.  Wearing    a    coarse    upper    garment 

[SACK  CD-FRIARS.  ] 

*  Sacked -friars,  *  Sacked -freres, 

*  Sac-friars,  *  Sac  freres,  s.  pi.     Tbe 

English  translation  of  Eccles.  Lat  saccati, 
sacci,  or  saccitce,  a  general  term  for  any  monks 
wearing  a  loose  upper  garment  of  coarse  cloth. 

sack  -er  (IX  ».  [Eng.  sack  (2),  v.  •  -er.]  One 
who  sacks  or  pillages. 

*  sack  er  (2X  *  sak-«r,  *.    [SAKER.) 

sack  ful  (1),  *  sack  -fall  (1),  *.  [Eng.  sack 
(1),  s.  ;  -full.  ]  As  much  as  a  sack  will  hold. 

"  This  little  tackful  of  bones.  I  thought  to  bequeath 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  interred  m  tbe  cloyster 
within  the  south  side  of  the  gnrden,  clow  to  the  wall" 
—aomsll  :  Lettert.  bk.  ii.,  let.  29. 

*  sack  -ful  (2),  *  sack  ftll  (2),  a.  [Eng.  *nck 
(2),  s. ;  -full.]    Given  to  plundering  or  pillag- 
ing ;  ravaging,  pillaging. 

"  Now  will  I  sing  the  tackfult  troope*.  Pelasgian  Argot 
held."  Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  ti. 

Sack  ing,  s.    [Eng.  sack  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Coarse  hempen  or  flaxen  fabric,  of  which 
sacks,  bags,  &c.,  are  made. 

"  Poles  with  lengths  of  coarse  tackiny  nailed  to 
them."— field,  Oct.  3,  188S. 


2.  The  course  cloth  or  canvas  fastened  to  a 
bedstead  for  supporting  the  bed. 

sack  less    saik-less,  *  sac  les,  *  saco- 

laes,  *  sak  les,   •  sakke  les,  a.     (A.S. 
sacledn,  from  suou  =  fault,  offence,  and  leas  = 

leSS.]      [SiAKE.] 

1.  Innocent ;  free  from  fault  or  blame. 

"  Whether  any  body  touched  tl.ee  or  no,  I'm  ran 
Edie'a  tackleu.'— Scott :  Anivju-iry,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Quiet,     peaceable ;     not    quarrelsome ; 
harmless.     (Scotch.) 

3.  Simple,  useless,  silly.    (Scotch.) 

*sack  less  ly,  *  sak  les  ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
sackless ;  -ly.]  Innocently ;  without  blame 
or  otfeuce. 

*  sacque,  ».  [A  fonn  of  sack  (1),  s.  (q.v.X] 
A  kind  of  loose  gown  or  upper  garment  worn 
by  ladies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  introduced  from  France  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  hung  loosely  over  the 
back  and  shoulders. 

sa  cral,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sacrum);  Eng.  adj. 
suif.  ~-al.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  sacrum 
(q.v.). 

Sac  ra-ment,  s.  [Lat.  sacramentum  =  1.  In 
civil  affairs,  the  sum  which  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant in  a  suit  had  to  dejosit  as  security1 
before  the  trial  was  proceeded  with  ;  hence, 
any  civil  suit.  2.  In  military  affairs  :  (1)  the 
oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  soldiers  on  their  en- 
listment into  the  Roman  army ;  (2)  any 
solemn  obligation.  Fr.  sacrement;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
Sacramento.] 
•  L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  military  oath  taken  by  every  Roman 
soldier,  pledging  him  to  obey  his  commander, 
and  not  to  desert  his  standard ;  hence,  an 
oath  or  ceremony  involving  an  obligation. 

"  There  cannot  be 

A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  sanction  in. 
Here  I  begin  the  tacrament  to  all." 

Ben  Jonton :  Catilin*.  L  L 

2.  In  the  same  semse  as  II. 

*  3.  A  sacred  token  or  pledge ;  the  pledge 
of  a  covenant 

"  Thin  worde  tacrament  U  as  much  to  say  as  an  holy 
signe,  and  representeth  al  way  some  promise  of  God. 
—Tundall :  Worket.  p,  14&. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Protestant  Theol. :  The  Church  Catechism 
defines  a  sacrament   as   "  an    outward    and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  as 
a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  • 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof."     It  recojjnizet 
two  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation, 
Baptism,  and  tbe  Supper  of  the  Lord.     Ar- 
ticle  xxv.  says  that  tney  were  ordained  by 
Christ  not  only  to   be   badges  oi  tokens  of 
Christian     men's    profession,    but    also,    or 
rather,  to  be  sure  signs  of  grace  and  God's 
good  will  towards  us,  by  which  he  strengthens 
our  faith  in  him.     They  have  a  wholesome 
effect  or  operation  only  to  those  who  worthily 
receive  them  ;  unworthy  recipients  purchase 
to  themselves  damnation  [Cl.  1  Cor.  xi.  29. 
The  R.V.  has  "judgement"].     The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  teaches  essentially 
the  same  doctrine.     It  considers  sacraments 
to  be  "holy  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  "  (ch.  xxvii.). 

2.  Roman  Theol  :  A  visible  sign,  instituted 
by    Christ,   which    confers    ex  opere  operato 
sanctifying  grace  on  man.    [Opus  OPERATUM.] 
Matter,  form,  and  a  minister  acting  with  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  does  are 
necessary  to  the  valid  administration  of  a 
sacrament.     Besides  sanctifying  grace,  sacra- 
ments confer  sacramental  grace — that  is,  they 
aid   the   suscipient  in  a  special   manner  to 
attain  the  en<l  for  which  each  sacrament  was 
instituted.     (Gury :  Tract,  de  *oc.  in  dVii-re.) 
The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vii.,  can.  1)  defines 
that  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law  were 
instituted  by  Our  Lord,  and  are  neither  more 
nor  fewer  than  seven  in  numlier  :  Baptism, 
Confirmation,    Eucharist,   Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Holy  Orders,  and  Matrimony.     The 
first  five  are  necessary  for  all  Christians,  the 
last  two  are    necessary   only   fur    the    C"iu- 
munity.     Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Ord-.r 
imprint   a  character  on    their  subject,   and 
cannot  be  repeated  without  sacrilege.     The 
term   Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  lias  been 
adopted  to  signify  circumcision,  the  paschal 
lamb,  the  onfinattan  of  priests  and  Levites, 
&c.,  of  the  Mosaic  economy.     St.  Augustine 
(adv.  Julian.,  v.  11)  was  of  opinion  that  some 
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remedy  for  original  sin  must  have  existed 
prior  to  the  institution  of  circumcision,  and 
to  this  the  name  of  Sacrament  of  Nature  is 
often  given. 

a  Law:  By  I  Edw.  VI.,  c.  1,  1  Eliz.,  c.  2, 
and  9  &  10  Wm.  III.,  c.  32,  any  one  reviling 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup)>er  was  to  be 
punished  by  tine  and  imprisonment. 

•  sac'-ra-ment,  v.t.  [SACRAMENT,  «.]  To 
bind  by*  an  oath. 

"  When  desperate  men  have  tacramented  themsel  vea 
to  destroy.  God  can  prevent  aud  deliver."— Archbuhop 
Laud :  Work*,  p.  8*. 

sac-ra-ment  -al,  *  sac  ra-ment  all,  a. 
&  s.  [Fr.  sacramental,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  •v.cra- 
mentalis;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sacramental.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sacrament  or  the 
sacraments. 

"  The  lam  which  instituted  the  Sicramental  Test, 
were  isused  with  rut  the  smallest  difficulty."— Macau- 
lav  .•  flirt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Constituting  a  sacrament;   having  the 
character  of  a  sacrament. 

•  3.  Bound  by  a  sacrament  or  oath. 

"The  tacramental  host  of  Oud's  elect." 

Camper :  Tatt,  II  MA. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Roman,  Theol.  (In  this  sense  prob.  from 
Eccles.  Lat.  sacramentale  —  a  ceremony  ac- 
companying the  administration  of  a  sacra- 
ment) :  A  name  given  to  rites  which  bear 
some  outward  resemblance  to  the  sacraments 
(SACRAMENT,  II.  2],  but  which  are  not  of 
divine  institution.  They  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  verse : 

"Onus,  tincttu.  edau*.  confeasus,  dans,  benedicens," 
an<l  are  :  The  prayers  of  the  Church,  espe- 
cially the  Lord's  prayer;  holy  water,  blessed 
ashes,  palms,  and  candles,  blessed  bread  ;  the 
General  Confession  in  the  Mass  and  the  Office ; 
almsgiving,  and  the  blessing  of  bishogs  and 
abbots.  The  prayers,  however,  mub't  be 
offered  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  the  alms 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

"If  the  vitrmnrntali  are  used  with  pious  disposi- 
tions they  excite  increased  fear  and  lore  of  God,  and 
so,  not  in  themselves,  but  because  of  these  movements 
of  the  heart  towards  God.  remit  venial  iim.~—Adda  t 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  732. 

S&c-ra  ment  al  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  saera- 
mentu'l ;  -ly.]  In  or  after  the  manner  of  a 
sacrament. 

"  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  waa  not  instituted  to 
be  received  of  one  man  for  another  trier/mentally."— 
Burnet :  Kecordt,  pt  ii..  bk.  i..  No.  2i. 

8&c  ra-mgn-tar'-a-an,  o.  &  «,  [Eng.  sacra- 
ment;  -arian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  sacrament  or  sacraments ; 
sacramental. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Sacramen- 
tarians. 

B.  -4s  substantive  : 
Church  History: 

1.  A  name  given  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
those  German  reformers  and  their  followers 
who  opposed  the  Lutheran   doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.     [CONSCBSTANTIATION,  SACRAMK.N- 
TARIAN-CONTROVERSY.] 

2.  One  who  takes  a  high  view  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacrament ;  a  High  Churchman. 

sacramentarian  controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose 
ID  1524  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  in 
Whirl)  the  chief  disputants  were  Luther,  who 
maintained  a  real  presence  by  means  of  con- 
st) Instantiation  (q.v.),  and  Zwingli,  Carlstadt, 
and  CEcolampadius,  who  maintained  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  mere  symbols  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood.  This  controversy  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

sac  ra  men  tar  I  an  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  sae- 
ramentarian ;  -ism.]  The  principles,  teach- 
ing, or  practices  of  the  Sacramentarians. 

"  Ills  account  of  the  advance  of  sacerdotalism  and 
laerametitaruinitm."—A  (Amount,  Sept  »,  1882,  p.  ,13i. 

•ac  ra  mcnt  a  ry,  sac  ra  ment  a  ric, 
o.  &  .1.  [Eng.  sacrament;  -ary ;  Fr.  sacra- 
vuntaire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  sacrament  or 
the  sacraments ;  sacramental. 

"  i;  M.  Hardinge  had  wel  considered  that  whole 
homile,  happily  he  woulde  bane  charged  Chrysostome 
him  selfe  with  his  tacrnmentarie  auuel."— Jewell  : 
Kffiie  to  Hardinge.  p.  334. 


2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Sacramen- 
tarians. 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Roman  Ritual:  A  book  containing  the  rites 
for  Mass,  for  the  sacraments  generally,  and  for 
the  dedication  of  churches,  the  consecration 
of  nuns,  &c.    From  it  have  been  developed 
the  Missal,    the   Pontifical,  aud  the  RitaaU 
Romanu.ni. 

*  2.  A  Sacramjutarian.    [SACRAMENTARIAN, 
B.  1.] 

"  That  no  person  he  admitted  or  received  to  any 
ecclesiastical  function,  benefit,  or  office,  btiuga*<cro- 
jnmtari/.  infected  or  defamuJ  with  any  uotilile  kind 
of  hereby,  or  other  great  crime."— Burnet :  Kecordt,  pt. 
ii.,  bk.  ii..  No.  li>. 

*  sac-ra-ment  -ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  sacrament ; 
-ize.]    To  administer  the  sacraments. 

"  Born  to  preach  and  tacramentite."— Fuller. 

sa-crar'-I-um,  *.  [Lat.,  from  sacer  =  sacred 
'(q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  sort   of  family  chapel   in   Roman 
houses,  devoted  to  some  particular  deity. 

2.  The  adytum  of  a  temple. 

3.  That  part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  or 
communion  table  is  situated. 

*  sa  -crate,  *  sac  -rate,  v.t.    [Lat.  sacratvs, 
pa.  par.  of  sacro,  from  sacer  —  sacred.]     To 
consecrate. 

"  The  marble  of  some  monument  tacrated  to  learn- 
ing."—  Waterkoute:  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  »L  (ItJSi) 

*  sa  era  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  sacratio,  from  sacra- 
ius,  pa.  par.  of  sacro  =  to  consecrate.]    The 
act  of  consecrating  ;  a  consecration. 

"Why  then  should  It  not  as  well  from  this  be 
avoided,  as  from  the  other  tin J  a  lacration  >  "—Felt- 
ham  :  Retoloei,  p.  36. 

*  sa-cre  (1),  *.    [SAKER.J 

*  sa-cre  (2),  s.     [Fr.]     [SACBED.]    A  sacred 
solemnity,  rite,  or  ceremony. 

"  For  the  feast  and  for  the  were."  Chaucer :  Dream. 

*  sa'-cre  (ere  as  ker),  v.t.    [Fr.  sacrer,  from 
Lat.   sacro.]     To  consecrate,   to  hallow;    to 
dedicate  or  devote  to  some  sacred  service, 
office,  or  use. 

"He  was  .  .  .  tacryd  or  enoyuted  emperoure  of 
Rome."— Fabyan  :  CUruiiyclt,  ch.  rlv. 

sa'-cred,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  Mid.  Eng. 
sacre  =  to  consecrate  ;  Fr.  sacre,  pa.  par.  of 
sacrer ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  socvo.] 

1.  Dedicated  or  appropriated  to  religious 
nse  ;  consecrated  ;  made  holy  ;  devoted  to  re- 
ligious purposes. 

2.  Set  apart  by  solemn  religious  ceremony  ; 
consecrated,  dedicated.    (Followed  l>y  to.) 

"  O'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd  above 
A  temple,  tarred  to  the  Queen  of  Love." 

Dryden  :  falamon  i  A  re  it-,  ii.  4W. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion  or  the 
services  of  religion ;  religious  ;  not  secular. 

"  Study  well  the  tiicred  page." 

Dryden :  Krligio  Laid.  328. 

*  4.  Devoted  or  dedicated  in  a  bad  sense; 
accursed,  baleful,  destructive.    (A  Latinism.) 

5.  Not  to  lie  profaned,  violated,  or  made 
common ;  inviolable,  inviolate. 

"  How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forblddance?  bow  to  violate 
The  ncred  fruit  t "  Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  S04.  . 

6.  Entitled  to  the  highest  respect;  vener- 
able, reverend. 

"  Poet  and  saint,  to  the*  alone  were  giVn. 
The  two  most  mcred  names  of  earth  and  heav'n." 
Coif  ley  :  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Cramham. 

*  7.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  royalty. 

"  Justice,  most  tacrnl  duke,  O  grant  me  justice?'' 
Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Erron,  T. 

sacred-apes,  s.  pL 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Semnopithecus  (q.T.X 
sacred-baboon,  s. 
Zool. :  Cynocephalus  hamadryas. 
sacred-bean,  s.    [NELUMBIUM.] 

Sacred  College,*.  The  College  of  Cardi- 
nals at  Rome. 

sacred  fig,  ». 
Bot. :  Ficus  religiota.    (Ficm) 
sacred  fire.  s. 

Relig. :  Fire  used  as  a  religions  symbol,  and 
kept  continually  burning.  [FIRE- WORSHIP.) 

Sacred  Heart,  s. 

Roman  Church :  The  physical  heart  of  Christ, 
considered,  not  as  mere  flesh,  but  as  united  to 
the  divinity.  It  is  the  object  of  a  special 


devotion,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  a  French  nun  of  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation,  Sister  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque  (beatified  in  1864),  ami  first  preached 
in  England  by  Father  de  la  Colombiere,  S.J., 
chaplain  to  Mary  of  Modena,  queen  of  James 
II.  The  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  celebrated 
on  the  Friday  (in  England  on  the  Sunday) 
after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi. 

sacred-ibis,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ibis  religiosa,  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  (Cic.,  de  A'ot.  Dear.,  i.  30 ; 
Juv.,  xv.  3.) 

sacred-place,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (PI.) :  [HOLY-PLACES]. 

2.  Law :  The  place  where  a  person  is  buried. 

sacred  -  standard,  ».  The  Laburum 
(q.v.). 

sacred-war,  «. 

Hist.  £c. :  A  war  about  sacred  places  or 
about  religion.  Four  sacred  wars  were  waged 
in  Greece  (B.C.  595-338)  chiefly  for  the  defence 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  the  sacred  terri- 
tory surrounding  it.  A  Muhammadan  war  for 
the  faith  is  called  a  Jihad  (q.v.).  The  Crusades 
and  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  were  sacred 
wars.  The  quarrel  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
war  was  at  first  a  dispute  between  Russia 
and  France  about  sacred  spots  at  Jerusalem. 
When  Russia  fights,  she  uniformly  gives  out 
that  it  is  a  holy  war ;  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  (Nov.  80, 
18.33),  it  was  officially  or  semi-otficially  inti- 
mated that  "  the  most  pious  Czar  thanks  the 
Lord  of  Lords  for  the  success  of  the  victor!- 
/us  Russian  arms  which  triumphed  in  the 
sacred  combat  for  the  orthodox  faith." 

sa'-cred-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  sacred ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sacred  manner ;  with  due  reverence; 
religiously. 

"  Her  high  viceregeut,  mcredly  ador'd." 

Point  ret  :  Death  qf  <iueen  Mary. 

2.  Inviolably  ;  with  strict  observance. 

"  One  instance  of  sobriety  of  mind,  which  ought  to 
be  tacredli/  regarded  by  the  young."— Seeker  :  .Sermons. 
vol.  it,  ser.  4. 

sa -cred-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sacred;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred ; 
consecrated  or  appropriated  to   religion"  or 
religious  uses  ;  sanctity,  holiness. 

"  In  the  sanctuary  the  cloud,  aud  the  oracular  an- 
swers, were  prerogatives  peculiar  to  the  tacredneu  of 
the  place  '—South. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred  or 
inviolable ;  inviolableness. 

"  An  appeal  to  the  tacredneu  at  treaties."— Daily 
ffewt,  Sept.  as,  1886. 

•sa-crif-Ic,  '  sa-crif -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat 
sacriftcus,  sacrificalis.]  [SACRIFICE,  *.]  Em- 
ployed in  sacrifice. 

*  sa-crif  -ic-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sacrifice ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  offered  in  sacrifice. 

"  Whatsoever  was  tacHJtcable,  and  justly  subject  to 
lawful  immolation."— Brtnene:  Vulgar  A'rr'.un,  bk,  v, 
cb.  liv. 

*  sa-crif -Ic-ant,  «.     [I-at.  sacrificans,  pr. 
par.   of   sacrijico  —  to  sacrifice  (q.v.).]     One 
who  offers  a  sacrifice. 

"  To  gratify  the  taerifcanto  with  the«if sti  uctlon  of 
any  person."— HaUtmll:  Metumorjihoiei,  p.  102. 

*  sac-ri  fl-ca'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  socri/tcoito.]  A 
sacrificing,  a  sacrifice. 

*  sac'-rl-fl-ca-tdr,  ».     [Lat.,  from  socn/t- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  sacrijico  =  to  sacrifice  (q.v.); 
Fr.  sacrificaUur.]    One  who  offers  a  sacrifice ; 
a  sacrificer. 

"  The  i<i<-rti(oifor,  which  the  picture  makes  to  b* 
Jephtbah."— Brotvru:  Vulgar  Erroun.  bk.  v.,  ch.  sir. 

*  sao'-rf-f  I-ca-tor-jf,  a.    [Eng.  sacnficator; 
-y.]    Offering  sacrifice. 

sac  -ri-f  ice,  *  sac-ri  flso,  v.t.  At  [Fr. 
sacrifier ;  Lat.  sacrifice  ;  Sp.  A  Port,  sacrificer; 
Ital.  sacrificart,  sagrificare.]  [SACRIFICE!  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  make  an  offering  or  sacrifice  of; 
to  present,  devote,  or  offer  by  way  of  expia- 
tion or  propitiation,  or  as  a  token  of  thanks- 
giving or  acknowledgment  to  some  deity  or 
divinity  ;  to  immolate ;  to  present  to  God  as 
an  atonement  for  sin,  to  procure  favour,  or  to 
express  gratitude. 

H,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  up  or  surrender  in  favour  of  • 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6"wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejiat.   ph  =  £ 
-elan,  -tian  =  sham,   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -«ion  -  xhua*  -clous,  -tloua,  -cious  =  shoe,   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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higher  or  more  imperative  duty  or  claim  ;  to 
destroy,  give  up,  or  sutler  to  be  lost  for  the 
Sake  of  obtaining  something. 

"TU  a  wd  contemplation,  that  we  should  nacrifict 

the  peace  u(  the  church  to  a  little  curiosity. "— /tecuy 

tf  KctV. 

2.  To  devote,  with  loss,  hurt,  or  suffering. 

"  Ere  my  young  mind  was  lacriflced  to  books.  " 

Us/ ran:  SpUtr  •  to  Augusta. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  kill. 

4.  To  sell  or  dispose  of  at  a  value  under 
Cost  price. 

"To  mcrtfta  his  outcome!  of  wether  lamb*  and 
draft  ewea  below  wii.it  he  conceives  to  be  their  true 
TaJuet"— Daily  Teleyrattli,  Sept.  28,  1885. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  offer  up  a  sacrifice  or  sacri- 
fices ;  to  make  offerings  to  God,  or  to  a  divinity 
or  deity,  by  the  slaughter  and  burning  of 
victims,  or  of  some  part  of  them,  on  an  altar. 

"  The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  j<ic- 
rytcing  to  the  Muses."— Potter:  Anliquitiet  oftlreece, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  Ix. 

•ic  -ri-f  190,  '  sac  ri  flse,  *.    [Fr.  sacrifice, 
from  Lat.  sacrificium,  from  sacer  =  sacred,  and 
focio  —  to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  som/icio  ;  Ital. 
tacrificio,  sacrifizio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  offering  of  anything  to  God  or  to  a 
diity  or  divinity.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,283.) 

(2)  That  which  is  sacrificed,  offered,  or  con- 
•ecruted  to  God  or  to  a  deity  or  divinity  ;  an 
immolated  victim,  or  an  offering  of  any  kind, 
lai'l    upon  an  altar  or  otherwise  religiously 
presented  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  atonement, 
or  conciliation. 

"The  soothsayers  Inspected  all  the  lacrijlcct.  to 
presage  the  success  of  the  battle,'* — Potter  :  AntiquUiet 
tf  Oreec*.  bk.  iii  .  ch.  ix. 

2.  figuratively: 

(1)  The  destruction,  surrender,  or  abandon- 
ment of  anything  for  something  else ;  a  loss 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  the 
devotion  or  giving  up  of  some  desirable  object 
in  behalf  of  a  higher  object,  or  to  a  higher  01 
more  imperative  claim  or  duty. 

"  I  hare  made  that  sacrifli-e  of  my  reracity  to  the 
Uwi  of  politeness. '— field.  Se.it.  4,  1884. 

(2)  That  which  ia  so  devoted,  surrendered, 
or  abandoned. 

(3)  The  selling  or  disposing  of  goods  at  a 
value  under  cost  price :  as,  To  sell  one's  stock 
at  a  sacrifice. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Relig. :  Sacrifices  form  an  im- 
portant i>art  of  all  early  forms  of  religion. 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ch.  xviii.)  traces  three 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  rite.  (1)  The 
gift  theory,  in  which  the  deity  takes  and 
values  the  offering  for  himself;  (2)  the 
homage-theory,  in  which  the  submission  or 
gratitude  of  the  offerer  is  expressed  by  a  gift ; 
and  (3)  the  abnegation-theory,  in  which  the 
worshipper  deprives  himself  of  something 
prized.  With  regard  to  their  nature,  sacri- 


fices are  divided  into  (1)  Bloody  [(«)  human ; 
(6)  of  the  lower  animals],  and  (2)  Unbloody. 
The  terrible  custom  of  offering  human  sacri- 
fices was  very  widely  spread  (See  extracts]. 
It  was  known  among  the  Greeks  (II.  iv.  35, 
xviii.  336,  xxi.  28  ;  Eurip.,  Iphig.)  and  the 
Romans  (Dio  Cos.,  Hist.  Rom.,  xliii.  24);  and 
ia  frequently  mentioned  in  Sciipture  (cf.  Gen. 
xxii.  1-4,  Judges  xi.  29-40,  2  Kings  iii.  27, 
xvii.  31,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  10,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  S, 
xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  5,  6,  Ezek.  xvi. 
21,  xx.  31,  Mic.  vi.  7.  See  also  Kalisch :  Levit., 
ft.  \..  pp.  381  sqoj.  Stanley  (Jewish  Church, 
L  4in  says  : 

"  On  the  altars  of  Mnah,  and  of  Phoenicia,  and  of 
the  ilbtant  Canaauite  settlements  in  Carthage  and  In 
Spain,  nay  even,  at  times,  within  the  confines  of  the 
Chosen  People  itself.  In  the  wild  vow  of  Jephthah,  in 
the  tacrifct  uf  Saul's  sons  at  Oibeah,  in  the  dark 
mcrijlcet  of  Blnnnm,  under  the  very  walls  i>f  Jeru- 
salem—this almost  irrepressible  tendency  of  the  burn- 
ing seal  uf  a  primitive  race  found  iU  terrible  expres- 
sion." 

As  civilization  advanced,  human  victims  were 
replaced  by  symbols  (Ovid :  Fasti,  v.  665-660), 
or  oxen  or  sheep  were  offered  in  their  stead. 
Unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of  libations, 
incense,  fruit,  and  cakes  (often  in  the  form  of, 
and  as  substitutes  for,  real  animals).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  though  the  first  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  iv.  3) 
belonged  to  this  category,  the  first  sacrifice 
accepted  (Gen.  iv.  4)  was  a  bloody  one. 

"  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to  the  grids 
arooe  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which  under 
different  forms  has  manifested  itself  at  all  times  and 
In  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  MrvflH  and  the 
dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it  would  be 
to  the  gods."— Snttt* .-  Met.  Antu}..  p.  wit. 


2.  Old  Test. :  Sacrifices  were  of  two  kinds, 
bloody  and   unbloody.      Those  designed   to 
atone  fur  sin  weie  of  the  former  kind  (Lev.  i.- 
vii. ;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  22).    The  idea  of  sacrifice 
first  appears  in  Gen.  iv.  3-5,  and  viii.  20,  but 
the  English  word  sacrifice  does  not  occur  in 
the  A.V.  till  xxxi.  54.     The  paschal  lamb  is 
called  a  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxxiv.  25  ;  Deut.  xvi. 
2).      Even  from   patriarchal  times   sacrifices 
were  limited  to  clean  beasts  and  birds,  and 
were  offered  on  an  altar  (Gen.  viii.  20).    Many 
of  these  sacrifices  were  made  by  fire.    [BURNT- 
OFFERINO.]    A  certain  portion  of  the  slain 
animal   was    reserved    for  the  priest  (Deut. 
xviii.  3).    Under  the  law  there  were  morning 
and   evening  sacrifices  (1    Kings   xviii.  29 ; 
Ezra  ix.  4,  5;  Dan.  viii.  11,  12,  13;  xii.  11), 
besides   weekly  sacrifices  on   the    Sabbath, 
sacrifices  at   new  moons,  annual  ones,   &c. 
Not  merely  were  there  stated  sacrifices  for 
the  people  at  large,  arrangements  were   at 
times  made  that  private  families  also  should 
possess  the  boon  (1  Sam.  xx.  6,  20).     Under 
the    Monarchy   sacrifices    were   confined   to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  vii.  12). 
Thanksgiving  was  called  a  sacrifice  (Lev.  vii. 
12, 13  ;  Psalm  cvii.  22 ;  cxvi.  17 ;  Jonah  ii.  9),  so 
was  praise  (Jer.  xxxiii.  11).  Ultimately  sacrifice, 
having  hardened  into  a  ceremonj  with  little 
influence  on  moral  conduct,  is  itself  disparaged 
(Psalm  xl.  6 ;  Hosea  vi.  6),  and  preference  is 
accorded  to  obedience  (1  Sam.  xv.  22)  justice 
or  righteousness  (Prov.  xxi.  8)   and  mercy 
(Hosea  vi.  6). 

3.  New  Tent. :  Abel's  offering  is  now  called  a 
sacrifice,  and  its  excellence  is  made  to  arise 
from  the  faith  with  which  it  was  offered  (Heb. 
xi.  4).     The  frequent  repetition  of  the  sacri- 
fices under  the  law  is  adduced  as  evidence  of 
their  failure  to  remove  sin  (Heb.  vii.  27  ;  x.  1- 
9).    Jesus  is  at  once  the  sacrificing  high  priest 
(Heb  vii.  12)  and  the  victim  sacrificed  (ix.  26). 
To  love  the  Lord  is  declared  by  Jesus  to  be 
more  than  all  sacrifice  (Mark  xii.  33),  and 
thanksgiving  and  praise  (Heb.  xiii.  15)  are  again 
ranked  as  sacriQc.es. 

4.  Tlieol. :  The  evangelical  doctrine  is  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  oliier  economy  were  types 
and  shadows  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  made  by 
Christ.      For  instance  the  lamb  offered  by 
Abel  typified  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  29), 
the  devotion  of  the  lunib  to  death  implied  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  Abel  that  lie  was 
sinful,  and  deserved  to  die,  coupled  with  a 
hope  that  the  substitution  of  the  innocent 
lamb  for  the  guilty  offerer  would  be  permitted. 
It  is  held  that  when  Jesus  died  his  sacrifice 
once  for  all  satisfied  Divine  justice,  and  no 
other  was  requisite,  or  would,  if  offered,  be 
accepted  (Heb.  ix.  12,  25-28,  x.  10,  12,  14). 

sac'-rl-fi9-er,  «.  [Eng.  «acrt/<<«),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  sacrifices. 

"  Hetellus  the  high  priest  and  chief  tacriflcer  at 
Borne."— P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xx  v. 

sac  ri-f  i9'-lal  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  sacrifidalis, 
from  sacrificium  =  sacrifice  (q.v.).]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  sacrifice  ;  performing 
sacrifice  ;  consisting  in  sacrifice. 

"  When  we  come  to  consider  the  Eucharist  in  iti 
tacriftcial  viev."—Waterland :  Workt,  vii.  iL 

sacrificial  mound,  & 
Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  name  of  tacriftcial-moundi  has  been  conferred 
on  a  class  of  monuments  iwculiar  tu  the  New  World. 
.  .  .  The  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  tacri- 
Jtcialtnoundi  are :  their  almost  invariable  occurrence 
within  enclosures;  their  regular  construction  in 
uniform  layers  of  gravel,  earth,  and  sand,  disposed 
alternately  in  strata  conformable  to  the  shape  of  the 
mound  :  and  their  covering  a  symmetrical  hearth  or 
altar  of  burnt  clay  or  stone,  on  which  are  deposited 
numerous  relics,  in  all  instances  exhibiting  traces, 
more  or  less  abundant,  of  their  havii>g  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  Ore."-  D.  Wilton  :  Prtliittnric  Man, 
1.298. 

sac  rllege,  *  sac  rf  ledge,  *  sac-rt- 
legge,  s.  [Fr.  sacrilege,  from  Lat.  sacrilegium 
=  the  robbing  of  a  temple,  the  stealing  of 
sacred  things,  from  sarrilfyus  —  a  sacrilegious 
person,  one  who  steals  from  a  temple :  sacer 
=.  sacred,  and  lego  =  to  gather,  to  steal ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  sacrileyio.] 

1.  The  violation  or  profanation  of  sacred 
things. 

"  Sacrflrge  is  the  diversion  of  holy  and  eccleslaatick 
things  to  prophane  and  secular  use."  —  Spelman : 
Kngluh  Word*.  (¥nt) 

2.  Specifically : 

(1)  The  alienation  to  laymen  or  to  common 
purposes  of  what  has  been  dedicated,  appro- 
priated, or  consecrated  to  religious  persons  or 
purposes. 


(2)  The  breaking  and  entering  a  church,  at 
other  place  of  worship,  and  committing  felony 
therein.  It  was  formerly  a  capital  offence,  but 
is  now  punished  as  burglary  (24  &  25  Viet, 
c.  96). 

*  sac-ii-leg-er,  s.     [Eng.  tacrileg(e) ;  -tr.} 

A  sacrilegious  person. 

"A  wedlocke  breaker,  a  public  murtherer,  and  t 
iacrtieger."—aoliiahcd:  Hitt  Scotland  (an.  1M»). 

sic  ri  le   gioiis,  a.    [Lat  sacrUegus.] 

1.  Guilty  of  sacrilege  ;  violating  or  profan- 
ing sacred  things. 

"  But  lacrileyiutu  thou,  bast  all  great  works  defac'd." 
Urayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  n. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  involving  sacrilege; 
profane,  impious. 

"  Hay  hate  pursue  his  mcrilfgiout  lust ! " 

Myron  :  Cure  •</  Minerta. 

sac  ri  le  gioiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sacrile- 
gious; -ly.]  In  a  sacrilegious  manner;  with 
sacrilege ;  profanely,  impiously. 

"  However.  Pysche  falls  into  the  snare  her  sister* 
had  laid  for  her,  and  against  the  express  injunction  of 
the  God.  tacrileyiouily  attempts  this  forbidden  sight." 
—  H'arbiirton:  Divine  Legation. 

sac  rile- gioiis -ness,  *.  [Eng.  sacrile- 
gious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sacrilegious ;  profanity,  impiety. 

*8ac'-ri-le-gfatt,  s.  [Eng.  sacrileg(e);  -itt.1 
A  sacrilegious  person ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
sacrilege. 

"  The  hand  of  God  is  still  upon  the  posterity  at 
Antiochus  Epiphaues,  the  lacrilegitt."  —  Spelman  ? 
Bitt.  of  Sacrilege,  §  6. 

»  sac'-ri-leg-lr,  *  sac-ri-leg-ie.  «.    [Lat. 

sacrilegium.]    Sacrilege. 

"  Thou  that  wlatist  mawmetis,  dolst  tacrilegie."— 
Wycliffe :  Komayuet  ii. 

*  sa    crmg,   *  sac-ryng,  pr.   par.  &  «. 

[SACRE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  consecrating ;  con- 
serration. 

"  The  tacring  of  the  kings  of  France  Is  the  sign  at 
their  sovereign  priesthood  as  well  as  kingdom."— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

sacring-bell,  *.    A  sanctus-bell  (q.v.). 

*  sa  -crist,  s.    [Low  Lat  sacrista,  from  Lat. 
sacer  =  sacred  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  sacristan  (q.v.). 

"  A  socriit  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  tn  th» 
church  of  common  right,  but  only  by  custom.",— 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy 
out  music  for  the  use  of  the  choir,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  books. 

sac'  r is- tan,  s.  [Fr.  tacristain,  from  Low 
Lat.  sacrista;  Sp.  sacristan.]  An  officer  of 
a  church  who  has  charge  of  the  sacristy  and 
all  its  contents.  Now  corrupted  into  Sexton 
(q.v.). 

"  And  let  the  drowsy  tncrit'an 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can." 

Coleridge:  Chrittabt*. 

s2c  ris  ty,  sac'-rist-ry,  s.  [Fr.  sacristie, 
from  Low  Lat.  sacristia.]  The  apartment  in 
an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  in  which  the  vest- 
ments, books,  and  sacred  vessels  are  pre- 
served. 

"  Seemed  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 
Deep  tacritty  and  altar's  pale." 

Hcott :  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minttrel.  vi.  M. 

sa-crd-,  pref.  [SACRUM.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  sacrum. 

sacro  coccygean,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  os  coccygi* 
and  to  the  sacrum  There  is  a  sacro-coccyyean 
articulation. 

sacro  iliac,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ilium  and  to 
the  sacrum.  There  is  a  sacro-iliac  articulation. 

sacro  sciatic,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  and  to 
the  sacrum.  There  are  sacro-sciatic  foramina, 
ligaments,  and  notches. 

sacro- vertebral,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vertebra.  '»d 
the  sacrum.  There  is  a  sacro-vertebml  articu- 
lation. 

"  sac'-ro'  sarict,  o.  [Lat.  sacrosanctus,  from 
sacer  =  sacred,  and  sanctus  =  holy.]  Sacred 
and  inviolable. 

"  Th«-  Roman  church  .  .  .  makes  Itself  so  mcrotanet 
and  infallible."— More:  Antidote  againtt  Idolatry, 
ch.  iii. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  falL.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pit, 
pr.  wove,  W9U,  Work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »-  CB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw, 
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Sa'-crum,  s.  [Lat.  (os)  sacrum  —  the  sacred 
(bone),  because  it  was  formerly  ottered  ill 
sacrifices.]  [Luz.J 

Anat. :  Five  vertebrae  rapidly  diminishing 
in  size  from  above  downwards,  and  united 
into  one  mass.  With  the  exception  of  the 
coccyx,  it  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the 
column.  It  unites  with  the  ilia  (haunch  bones) 
to  form  the  pelvis. 

Sad,  *  Badde,  a.  [A.S.  seed  =  sated,  satiated ; 
cogn.  witli  O.  Sax.  scid  =  sated  ;  Icel.  saddr, 
tadhr ;  Guth.  saths;  Ger.  salt  =  satiated,  full ; 
Lat.  satur=  sated,  deep-coloured,  sat,  satis  — 
enough  ;  Welsh  sod  =  firm,  steady,  discreet, 
is  probably  borrowed  from  Mid.  English.] 
*L  Sated,  satiated,  tired. 

"Sadat  mine  londe."  Layamon,  SO.WO. 

•2.  Steadfast,  firm  ;  not  to  be  moved. 

"It  was  fuuiuli  J  on  *iad  stoon."—  Wycliffe :  Luke  vl. 

•3.  Firm  of  purpose  or  miud. 
•4.  Strong. 

"  But  we  ta.dd.ere  \Armlorei]  men  owen  to  susteyne 
the  frbleneases  of  sike  men,  &  not  plese  to  uasilf."— 
Wl/cUjfn  :  nomaynet  »v. 

•5.  Heavy,  weighty,  ponderous. 

"ilia  hand,  more  tad  than  lump  of  lead." 

Speiuer:  F.  Q.,  II.  viil.  SO. 

6.  Heavy,  close.    (Applied  to  bread,  when 
the  dough  has  not  risen  properly.) 

7.  Heavy,  close,  compact,  cohesive.    (Said 
Of  soil.) 

"  Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  tad,  and 
therefore  require  warm  applications  and  light  compost" 
— Mortimer:  Uutbandry. 

*8.  Grave,  weighty,  serious. 

"  Whiche  treaty  was  wynely  handled  by  tadde  and 
discrete  conusnyle  of  botlie  parties."  —  livruert  : 
froittart;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch.  cclxxviii. 

*  9.  Sedate,  serious,  grave ;  not  gay,  light, 
Or  volatile. 

"  She  U  never  tad  but  when  she  sleeps." 

.-•h.iketp. :  MurhAdo.  U.  1. 

10.  Sorrowful,  melancholy,  mournful,  down- 
cast, grieving,  gloomy,  dejected. 

"  Against  his  own  tad  breast  to  lift  the  hand.* 
Thomson :  Summer.  1,678. 

11.  Exhibiting  the  external  appearance  of 
grief;  downcast,  gloomy. 

12.  Characterized  by  sadness. 

"  The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  tad." 

Scott :  J/armio-i,  111.  9. 

13.  Causing    sadness    or   grief;   afflicted, 
lamentable  :  as,  a  sad  accident. 

14.  Bad,  vexatious,  naughty,  wicked,  tire- 
tome  :  as,  He  is  a  sad  feUow. 

15.  Dark -col  ou  red. 

"  Of  a  ladder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice  glass." 
—Browne  :  Vulgar  Jirrourt. 

sad -cakes,  s.  pi.  Unleavened  cakes. 
four.) 

•  sad-eyed,  *  sad-faced,  a.    Having  a 
•ad  or  grave  countenance. 

•  sad-hearted,  a.    Sorrowful,  sad. 

sad-iron,  s.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face, 
Used  for  smoothing  clothes  ;  a  flat-iron. 

sad-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Xyctanthes  Arbor  tristit.     [NYCTAN- 

THES.J 

•  Sad,  v.t.    [SAD,  a.]    To  make  sad  ;  to  sadden. 

Sa  dil  me-Hk,  *.  [Corrupted  Arabic  =  the 
king's  lucky  star.) 

Astron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation 
Aquarius  (q.v.).  Called  also  a  Aquarii. 

Bad' -da,  sad'-dah,  s.  [Pent,  sad-dar  =  the 
hundred  gates  or  ways :  sod  (Sansc.  cata)  = 
a  hundred,  and  dar  —  door,  way.J 

1.  (Of  the  form  sadda) :  A  work  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  constituting  a  summary  of  the 
Zeii'l-Avesta. 

2.  (Of  tiit  form,  saddah):  An  old  Parsee  fes- 
tival. 

Oad'-den,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  gesadian=to  fill; 
tadian  =  to  feel  weary  or  sad.] 
A.  Transitive: 

Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  snd,  gloomy,  or  sorrowful;  to 
grieve. 

."  Hli  name  could  tadden.  and  his  acts  surprise. 
But  they  that  fear  d  bim  dared  not  to  despise." 
Byron  :  Cortair,  i.  U. 

2.  To  make  heavy,  close,  or  compact. 

"  Marl  is  binding,  and  taddmtrtg  of  lan<1  ia  the  great 
prejudice  it  doth  to  clay  lands."— Mortimer:  Uut- 
landry. 

*  3.  To  make  dark-coloured. 


II.  Dyeing  A  Calico-print.  :  To  apply  mor- 
dants to,  so  as  to  tone  down  the  colours 
employed,  or  cause  them  to  produce  duller 
shades  than  those  they  ordinarily  impart. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  sad,  melancholy, 
or  downcast.  (Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  256.) 

sad'-der,  s.    [SADDA.] 
sad'-der,  comp.  of  a.    [SAD,  a.] 

sad  die,  •  sad- el,  'sad  elle,  «.  [A.8. 
sadol;  cogn.  with  Dut  zadel;  IceL  sodhall ;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  sudel ;  O.  H.  Ger.  satul ;  Ger.  satltl ; 
Russ.  siedlo  ;  Lat.  sella.  From  the  same  root 
as  seat,  sit,  &.C.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  seat  or  pad  to  be  placed  on  the 
back  of  an  animal  to  support  the  rider  or  the 
load.    Besides  the  ordinary  kinds,  the  man's 
saddle  and  the  side-saddle  for  women,  there 
are  cart,  gig,  pack,  ambulance,  camel,  and 
ox  saddles. 

"  He  employed  himself  in  providing  horses,  taddlet, 
and  weapon*  for  his  younger  aud  wore  active 
accomplices."— Macau/ay  :  Uut.  Hug.,  ch.  nu 

2.  Fig. :   Anything   resembling  a  saddle ; 
specif.,  a  rise  and  tall  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  high  Island,  and  very  remarkable, 
by  reason  of  two  taddlet.  or  risings  and  falling  a  ou  the 
top."— Dampier:  Voyage*  (an.  ISM). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bridge-build. :  A  block  on  the  summit  of 
a  pier  over  which  suspension  cables  pass,  or 
to  which  they  are  attached 

2.  Build. :  A  thin  board  placed  on  the  floor 
in  the  opening  of  a  doorway,  the  width  of  the 
Jambs. 

3.  Mach. :  A  block  with  a  hollowing  top  to 
sustain  a  round  object,  as  a  rod  upon  a  bench 
or  bed. 

4.  Kaut. :  A  piece  or  block  hollowed  out  to 
fit  another  portion,  which  is  seated  thereon,  as 

(1)  The  block  on  a  yard-arm  which  receives 
the  studding-sail  boom. 

(2)  The    block    on  the  upper  side  of  the 
bowsprit  to  receive  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom. 

5.  Ordn.:    A  support  on  which  a  gun  is 
placed  for  bouching. 

6.  Railway: 

(1)  The   bearing  or  brass   resting  on  the 
journal  in  the  axle-box. 

(2)  A  chair  or  seat  for  a  rail. 

^  (1)  Saddle  of  mutton,  venison,  te.  :  Two 
loins  of  mutton,  &c.,  cut  together. 

(2)  To  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  (or  wrong) 
horse:  To  impute  blame  to  the  right  (or 
wrong)  person. 

saddle-back, «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  hill  or  Its  summit 
when  somewhat  saddle-shaped. 

2.  A  name  given  by  fishermen  to  a  bastard 
kind  of  oysters,  unfit  for  food. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  A  coping  with  a  double  slope  to 
sheil  rain. 

2.  Geol. :  A  familiar  name  for  an  anticlinal. 

3.  Zool. :  The  Harp-seal  (q.v.). 

"  Rink  says  a  full-grown  laddie-back  weighs  about 
M01lM."-Cu*i«W«  Sat.  Hat.,  ii.  238. 

Saddle-back  seal : 

Zool. :  The  Harp-seal  (q.v.X  Called  also 
Saddle-back. 

saddle-backed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  low  back,  and  an 
elevated  neck  and  head.    (Said  of  horses.) 

"  Horses,  toddle-backed .  have  their  backs  low,  and  a 
raised  head  and  neck."— Farrter't  r.ictinnary. 

2.  Build.:  Applied  to  a  coping  with  a  double 
slope  to  shed  rain. 

saddle-bags,  s.  pi. 

Saddlery:  A  pair  of  bags  connected  by  a 
leather  seat,  laid  over  or  behind  the  saddle. 

saddle-bar,  *. 

1.  Carp. :  An  iron  bar  crossing  a  window- 
frame,  and  serving  as  a  stay  for  the  fretwork 
or  glass  secured  in  leaden  cames  or  bars. 

2.  Saddlery :   The    side-bar,    side-plnte,  or 
spring-bar  of  a  saddle-tree,  one  on  each  side 
connecting  the  pommel  and  cautle. 

saddle-bow,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  pommel  (q.T.X 
"  Wrapt  round  some  burthen  *t  his  taddte-txtti* 
Syron  :  lam,  ii.  Ji. 


saddle-cloth, *. 

Saddlery :  A  housing,  a  shabrack. 

*  saddle-fast,  a.    Seated  firmly  in  the 
saddle.    (Scott:  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  6.) 

saddle-gall,  s.  A  sore  upon  a  horse'* 
back  caused  by  the  saddle. 

saddle-girth,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  band  of  leather  or  webbing 
attached  on  one  side  of  the  saddle,  and, 
passing  under  the  horse's  belly,  secured  to 
the  other  side  by  a  buckle  and  strap,  serving 
to  keep  the  saddle  in  place. 

"  And.  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  faithless  laddle-girtht  gave  way." 

Hcolt :  Kokeby,  vi  8*. 

t  saddle-graft,  v.t.  To  graft  by  the 
method  known  as  saddle-grafting  (q.v.). 

saddle-grafting,  s. 

Hort.  :  A  method  of  ingrafting  by  forming 
the  stock  like  a  wedge,  and  fitting  the  end  of 
the  scion  over  it,  like  a  saddle ;  the  reverse 
of  cleft-grafting  (q.v.). 

*  saddle-hill,  «.    A  saddle  back. 


saddle-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  or  kept 
for  riding  with  a  saddle. 

saddle-Joint,  *.  A  form  of  joint  for 
sheet-metal,  in  connecting  adjacent  boiling- 
pans  or  adjoining  strips  in  roofing.  One 
portion  overlaps  and  straddles  the  vertical 
edge  of  the  next. 

saddle-like,  a.  Saddle-shaped,  saddle- 
backed. 

"  On  each  side  of  this  break  the  land  1s  quite  low ; 
beyond  the  opening  rises  a  remarkable  taddle-USt 
huV'-CVwt.-  Third  Voyage,  bk.  it,  ch.  vit 

saddle-maker, *.    A  saddler  (q.v.X 
saddle-nail,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  short  nail  having  a  large, 
smooth  head,  used  iu  making  saddles. 

*  saddle-nosed,  a.    Broad-  or  flat-nosed. 

"Flat -headed  and  Kiddtt- noted."— Jarrii:  lion 
Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  •*. 

saddle  quern,  s. 

Archceol. :  A  contrivance  for  grinding  or 
crushing  corn.  It  consisted  of  a  bed-stone, 
slightly  concave  on  its  upper  surface,  and  a 
stone  rolling-pin  or  muller,  which  was  used 
with  a  peculiar  rocking  and  grinding  motion. 

"  Saddle-quernt  of  the  same  character  occur  also  la 
France."— f.tani :  Ancient  Slant  Implement!,  p.  3M. 

saddle-rail,  s. 

Rail.-eng. :  A  rail  which  has  flanges  strad- 
dling a  longitudinal  and  continuous  sleeper. 

saddle-reed,  s. 

Saddlery :  Small  reeds  used  in  the  place  of 
cord  to  form  the  edges  of  gig-saddle  sides. 

saddle-roof,  *. 

Build. :  A  double-gabled  roof. 
saddle-rug,  s.    A  cloth  under  a  saddle. 
saddle-shaped,  a. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  saddle. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Kot. :    Oblong,  with  the  sides  hanging 
down  like  the  laps  of  a  saddle,  as  the  labellum 
of  Cattleya  Loddigesii. 

2.  Geol.  :  Bent  on  each  side  of  a  mountain 
or  ridge  without  being  broken. 

saddle-shell,  -  . 

Zool.  :  Anomia  ephipphium.    [ANOXIA.] 

*  saddle-Sick,  a.     Galled  from  riding. 
(Carlyle.) 

saddle-tree, «. 

1.  Saddlery :  The  frame  forming  the  support 
of  a  saddle  ;  usually  made  of  wood.     The 
parts  are  secured  together  by  tenons   and 
mortises,  and  held  in  place  by  a  covering  of 
canvas  or   wet    raw-hide,    which    is    tacked 
tightly,   and  then  shrunk   by  drying.     The 
tree  consists  of  a  pommel,  cantle,  and   two 
side-bars.    Two  stirrup-bars  are  added  aud 
iron  staples  for  the  valise,  if  required. 

"  For  Kiddle-tree  scarce  reach  'd  had  he, 
Hit  Journey  to  begin."  COV>>>T  :  John  SUptn. 

2.  Bot. :  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

sad   die,  v.t,    [SADDLE,  *.] 
L  Lit. :  To  put  a  saddle  on. 

"  Saddle  my  hone."      Shakeip. :  Richard  It.,  T.  i. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  ex  1st.   -ing. 
••Ian,  -tian  -  shan,   -tion,  -sioa  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun.   -clou*,  -tioua.  -sious  -  shus,  -We,  -Olc,  ic.  -  bel,  del. 
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IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  load,  to  burden,  to  fix  upon  as  a  bur- 
den. 

••  But  the  statute  i*  kind  only  to  be  cruel.  It  taddlet 
the  fanner  with  a  privilege  which  is  now  depreciated 
In  value."— field.  Sept  4,  18s«. 

2.  To  tiz  across,  as  a  saddle  on  a  horse's 
back. 

"  The  nest  of  thl*  species  i»  always,  without  excep- 
tion, toddled  upon  the  upper  surface  of  some  liiub  "— 
Scribnert  Magazine,  Dec..  1878,  p.  17*. 

sad  dler,  •  sad  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  saM!(c) ;  -er.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  saddles. 

"  Mr.  John  Dennis  was  the  son  of  a  tadler,  in  Lou- 
don,  born  in  lK7."—Pope :  The  Dunciad.  L  (Note.) 

Sad  -dler  jf,  ».     [Eng.  saddle ;  -ry.] 

1.  Tlie  articles  usually  manufactured  by  or 
•old  by  a  saddler. 

"  He  invested  ...  in  large  quantities  of  tadiilery." 
—ffufhet  :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xlviii. 

2.  Tlie  trade,    occupation,  or  employment 
of  a  saddler. 

*  3.  A  room  or  apartment  where  saddles, 
Ac.,  are  kept. 

-A  room  for  drying,  taddlery,  tc."- field.  April  4, 
188S. 

•sad  dling,  «.  [Eng.  toddle);  -ing.]  A 
saddle-shaped  rise  or  depression  in  the  ground. 

"  Here  the  land  is  low,  making  a  toddling  between 
two  small  hills."— Dampif :  I'oyaya  (an.  1684J. 

8&d  du-ca'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  Saddua(ee)  -aic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. 

sad  du-ce  an,  a.  [SADDUCEE.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Sadducees. 

Bad   dll  966,  *.     [Lat.   Sadduceei;   Or.   2oo- 
Svxaloi  (Saddukaioi) ;  Heb.  Cfpltf  (Tsadoqim), 
from  pVl^  (Tsadoq)  =  a  proper  name,  Zadok, 
or  from  p?TO  (tsaddig)  =  just.    See  def.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
2.  Fig. :  One  who  disbelieves  in  a  future 
world,  and,  in  consequence,  lives  only  to  this. 

"  To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee." 

Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  ii.  8. 

IL  Judaism  (PL):  One  of  the  three  Jewish 
•ect«.  The  current  tradition,  which  was  first 
published  by  Rabbi  Nathan  in  the  second 
century,  is  that  the  Sadducees  derived  their 
name  from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Anti- 
gonus  of  Soko  (B.C.  200-170).  In  the  opinion  of 
Oeiger  and  others,  the  Zadok  from  whom  they 
derive  their  name  was  the  priest  who  declared 
in  favour  of  Solomon  when  the  High  Priest 
Abiathar  adhered  to  Adonijah  (1  Kings  i.  32- 
13).  His  descendants  had  a  subsequent  pic- 
sminence  (Ezek.  xL  46,  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii. 
11).  Not  that  the  Sadducees  became  a  party 
K)  early,  or  that  Zadok  was  their  founder; 
but  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  his 
lescendants,  and  all  admired  his  fidelity  to 
•Jie  theocratic  government,  even  when  the 
bead  of  the  priesthood  had  gone  astray.  It 
was  their  desire  to  be  equally  faithful.  All  the 
Jews  admitted  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given 
at  Sinai  by  Jehovah  himself.  Most  of  the 
people,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of 
the  Pharisees,  believed  that  an  oral  law  of 
Moses  had  similarly  come  from  God.  The 
Sad'lucees  rejected  this  view,  and  would  accept 
nothing  beyond  the  written  word.  They  were 
the  Protestants  of  the  older  economy.  Cer- 
tain consequences  followed.  In  the  Mosaic 
law  there  is  no  reference  to  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  world.  When 
Jesus  proves  the  resurrection  from  the  Penta- 
teuch, he  does  so  by  an  inference,  there  being 
no  direct  passage  which  he  can  quote  (Matt. 
xxii.  31,  32).  The  Sadducees  therefore  denied 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  (verse  23).  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  world  is  taught  in  some 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  spec,  in  Dan. 
xil.  2,  .(.  &C.,  wiucii  should  have  modified 
their  belief.  That  it  did  not  do  so  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  that  they  attri- 
buted a  higher  inspiration  to  He  Mosaic  law 
than  to  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Epiphanius  (Htzres.,  xiv.)  and  some  other  of 
the  fathers  assert  that  the  Sadducees  rejected 
all  the  Old  Testament  but  the  Pentateuch. 
Probably,  however,  these  writers  confounded 
the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans.  In  Acts 
xxiii.  8,  it  is  stated  that  they  say  that  "there 
Is  neither  anggl  nor  spirit"  How  they  could 
Ignore  all  the  angelic  appearances  in  the'  Penta- 
teuch (Gen.  xvi.  7,  11,  xix.  1,  4c.),  is  hard  to 
understand.  Perhaps  they  may  have  believed 


that,  though  angelic  appearances  once  took 
place,  they  had  now  ceased.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  sect  with  these  views  should,  at  least 
at  one  time,  have  almost  monopolised  the 
highest  places  in  the  priesthood ;  yet  such  was 
the  case  at  least  temjiorarily  (Acts  iv.  1-6). 
But,  with  all  their  sacred  office  and  worldly 
rank,  they  could  have  had  no  hold  on  the 
common  people.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
Christianity  spread  -even  among  its  Jewish 
opponents-  a  belief  in  the  resurrection,  the 
Sadducees  must  have  still  further  lost  ground ; 
but  they  ultimately  revived,  and  still  exist, 
under  the  name  of  Karaites  (q.v.). 

sad  du  906  ism,  sad  -du-cis m,  s.    [Eng. 
Saddw3(ee)    -ism;   Fr.   saduceism*.]    Tlie  doc- 
trines, tenets,  or  principles  of  the  Sadducees. 
"  Infidelity,  or  modern  Deism  [which  is  little  else  but 
revived    K|.icurcisiu,   ,fadducism,  and  Zeudichiain."— 
Waterluad :  Workt,  viii.  80. 

*  Sad'-dn-cize,  f.t.  [Eng.  &»W«cf»;  -tee.] 
To  conform  to  or  adopt  the  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sadducees. 

" Sadducizi»g  Christians,  I  suppose  they  were,  who 
•aid  there  was  no  resurrection."— Atterbur*  :  Strmont, 
voL  ii.  (Pref.) 

Sadh,  Saadh,  *.  [Hind.,  &c.  =  pure  or 
Puritan.] 

Compar.  Belig.  (PL) :  A  Hindoo  religious 
sect  founded,  A.D.  1658,  by  a  man  called 
Birbhan.  They  believe  in  one  God,  who  alone 
is  to  be  worshipped.  They  have  no  temples, 
but  asseinble  at  stated  periods  in  houses  or 
courts  adjoining  to  them.  They  teach  a  pure 
morality.  Their  numbers  are  few,  and  they  are 
found  chiefly  in  Furruckabad,  Delhi,  Mirza- 
pore,  &c.  (Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Trant,  &c.) 

sad  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sad,  a. ;  -ly.] 
*1.  Firmly. 

"  There  is  no  more  to  eay  but  est  and  west 
In  gou  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest." 

Chaucer:  C.  r.,2,«0l 

*2.  Seriously,  gravely,  soberly,  with  seri- 
ousness. 

"  Give  out  about  the  streets,  yon  two. 
That  I  am  dead  :  do  it  with  constancy, 
Badly,  do  you  near  ?" 

Ben  Jonton  :  The  Fox,  iv.  1. 

»3.  Steadily. 

4.  In  a  sad,  sorrowful,  or  mournful  manner ; 
with  sadness  or  mourning. 

"  Dtt«r  England's  name  with  nodfy.plaintive  voice." 
H'ordntorth :  Thanktgimny  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1813. 

5.  In  a  manner  to  cause  sadness ;  calamit- 
ously, miserably. 

"  Hence  authors  of  Illustrious  name  .  .  . 
Are  ladly  prone  to  quarrel." 

Cowper  :  Frtendthip. 

6.  In  a  dark  or  sad  colour  ;  darkly. 

sad  ness,  *  sad  nes,  s.  [Eng.  sad,  a ;  -ness.] 
*1.  Firmness,  compactness,  closeness. 

"  Whereby  as  I  grant  that  it  seemeth  outwardlie  to 
be  verie  tliicke  &  well  doone :  so  if  yon  respect  the 
ta-lnet  thereof,  it  dooth  prooue  in  the  end  to  be  verie 
hollow  &  not  able  to  hold  out  water."— Bolinthfd  : 
Deicrip.  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxlL 
2.  Steadfastness,  firmness. 

"  Therefor  ye.  brethren,  befor  witynge  kepe  yon  self. 
lest  ye  be  disseyved  by  errour  of  unwise  men,  and 


*  3.  The  state  of  being  serious  or  in  earnest ; 
seriousness,  gravity. 

"  Ben.  Tell  me  in  tadnevt  who  she  is  you  love. 
Ram.  What !  shall  I  groan  and  tell  you  ?  " 

Hhak'tp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  1.  «. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sad  ;  mourn- 
fulness,    sorrowfulness,  dejection   of  mind, 
grief. 

"  And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along, 
By  pensive  Sadneu,  not  by  Fiction  led." 

Huron  :  Childe  Harold,  it.  M. 

5.  A  melancholy  look ;  gloom  of  counten- 
ance. 

"  Yet,  she  was  fair !— Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  tadnett  on  thy  hrow." 

Scott .-  Rokeby.  IT.  K. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  sad  or  saddening ; 
pitiableness. 

sad  -wei  (w  as  v),  «.    [SANDIVEB.] 
sae,  conj.  or  adv.    [So.]    (Scotch.) 

t  sae  niir  -I-dflB,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  wwiwrf»; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
ZooL  :  A  family  of  Oligochseta, 

t  BSO  -  nur"  -  is,  *.     [Gr.  o-aivovpis  (tainmtris) 

=  wagging  the  tail.] 

ZooL  :  The  type-genns  of  Saenuridae.  Upper 
lir^exsert,  spoon-shajied  ;  clitellum  small,  dis- 
tinct. 


sae'-teif  berg-ite,  ».    [After  Prof.  Saetera- 
berg;  suff.  -Oe(Afi7i.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LEUCOPYRITE  (q.v.). 

safe,  *  saaf,  *  sauf,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  savf;  from 
Lat.  salvum,  accus.  of  salvus  =  whole,  safe ;  for 
sarvus,  from  servo  =  to  keep  safe,  to  preserve : 
8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  salvo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Free  from,  or  not  liable  to  danger  of  any 
kind. 

"  We  cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened 
from  our  uleaamg  lethargy,  for  we  aim  not  to  be 
Ktfe  but  to  be  secure. 'W.  Taj/lor:  Of  Slander  a*4 
Flattery. 

2.  Free  from  or  having  escaped  danger,  hurt, 
harm,   or  damage ;    in   good  condition,  un- 
injured. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  or  likely  to  caiue 
danger   or    injury ;   affording    security   and 
safety  ;  not  exposing  to  danger. 

"  Devise  the  fittest  time  and  tafett  way  to  hide  us." 
Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  i.  S. 

4.  No  longer  dangerous ;  beyond  the  power 
of  doing  harm. 

"  But  Banqno's  toft. 
Ay,  my  good  lord,  lafe  in  a  ditch  he  bides." 

Shaketp  :  Macbeth,  iii.  1 

5.  Sound,  whole,  right,  good, 

"  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  ta/e  discretion." 

Shaketp.  :  Meature  for  Meaturt,  L  L 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Safety. 

••  If  I  with  nfe  may  grant  this  deed." 

Pretton  :  King  Ca/nbiut. 

2.  A  place  of  safety  ;  specif.,  a  strong  case 
for    containing   money,    acceunt-books,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  to  guard  them   from 
the  attacks  of  burglars,  and   generally  pro- 
vided with  means  for  protecting  them  aguiurt 
the  action  of  fire. 

3.  A  meat -safe  (q.v.), 

4.  A  pantry. 

5.  A  piece  of  leather  placed  under  a  buckle, 
to  prevent  it  from  chafing. 

6.  A  smooth  edge  to  a  file. 

safe-alarm,  s.  An  alarm  clock  or  other 
contrivance  to  notify  a  watchman  or  the) 
police  of  the  tampering  with  a  safe. 

safe -conduct,   *  safe  -  conduit e,  ». 

That  which  gives  or  provides  a  safe  passage 
as — 

(1)  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  person 
in  or  passing  through  an  enemy's  or  a  foreign 
country. 

(2)  A  written  pass  or  warrant,  given  by  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  enabling  the  holder 
to  pass  safely  through  the  country. 

"  I  myself  dyd  read  the  lafe-conduite  that  came  unto 
hyiu."— Fryth :  \Vortet,  p.  1SS. 

*  safe-conduct,  v.t.    To  conduct  or  con- 
voy safely ;  to  give  a  safe  passage  to,  espe- 
cially through  an  enemy's  country. 

"  Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  Iv.  i. 

safe-edge  file,  s.  A  file  having  a  smooth 
edge  which  does  not  cut  a  surface  against 
which  it  impinges. 

safe-keeping,  «.  The  act  of  keeping  of 
preserving  in  safety  ;  secure  guardianship. 

safe -lock,  s.    A  complex  lock  for  a  safe. 

*  safe-pledge,  & 

Law  :  A  surety  appointed  for  one's  appear* 
ance  at  a  day  assigned. 

*  safe,  v.t.  [SAFE,  a.)  To  make  or  render 
safe  or  secure. 

"  That  which  most  with  you  should  tafe  my  going 
Is  Fulvia't  death." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  L  ft, 

safe'-  guard  (u  silent),  *  safe  -  garde, 
*  sauf  e - gar d,  *  save - gard,  *  save - 
guard,  s.  [Eng.  safe,  and  guard.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  protects  or  de- 
fends ;  a  defence,  a  protection. 

**  Doves  will  peck  in  tafemtard  of  their  brood." 
Shakrtp. :  a  Henry  17.,  a  «. 

*  2.  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  tra- 
veller ;  a  safe-conduct. 

"  On  ta/eyuani  he  came  to  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  Hi.  L 

*  3.  A    passport ;   a   warrant   of   security 
given   by  a  sovereign   to  protect  a  stranger 
within  his  territories  ;  formerly  a  protection 
granted  to  a  stranger  in  prosecuting  his  righU 
in  due  course  of  law. 

*  4.  A  riding-skirt ;  a  large  outer  petticoat 


ffite,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
W.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


safeguard— saffron 
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worn  by  females  when  riding  to  protect  thorn 
from  the  dirt. 
••  Ou  with  your  cloak  and  tafeyuard."    Ram  Alley,  i.  L 

IL  Technically: 

L  Railway  Engineering : 

(1)  A  rail-guard  at  a  switch  or  crossing, 
i        (2)  A  cowcatcher  (q.v.). 

2.  Paper:  [SAFETY-PAPER]. 

8.  Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"The  name  of  monitor  IB  sometimes  given  to  Amer- 
ican Lacertian  lizards,  especially  of  the  genus  Salvator 
(Dum.  *  Bib.),  more  properly  called  ~ia/eyuardt.  cor- 
responding  in  pait  to  Tupinambis  (I)aud.)  and  Tejus 
(Merr.).  and  to  Monitor  (Fitz.)."  —  Rtplty  t  Dana: 
American  Cyclopaedia,  il.  749. 

safe  -guard  («  silent),  *  safe'- gar  d,  *  save  - 
gard.  *  save-guard,  v.t.  [SAFEGUARD,  s.] 
To  make  safe  or  secure  ;  to  secure,  to  protect, 
to  guard. 

"The  government  intends  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  tafeguart  those  Interests."—  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept  28,  1885. 

safe  ly,  *  sauf-lyche,  *  save-ly,  adv. 
(Eng.  safe;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  safe  manner  ;  in  a  manner  free  from 
danger  or  hazard. 

"  Go  ia/elv  on  to  seek  thy  son." 

Shuketp. :  Tempett,  ii. 1. 

2.  Without  hurt,  injury,  or  damage ;   in 
good  condition. 

"Safely  in  harbour  is  the  king's  ship." 
\  Shakap.  :  Temprtt,  1.  Z. 

3.  So  as  to  prevent  danger  or  escape ;  in 
close  or  safe  custody  ;  securely. 

"  To  keep  him  tafely  till  his  day  of  trial." 

shakap.  :  Richard  II.,  IT.  L 

safe'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  safe;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  safe  ;  the  state  of  being  safe 
or  of  conferring  safety  ;  freedom  from  danger 
or  hazard ;  safety. 

•afe'-ty,  »safe-te,  *sanf-te,  *.    [O.  FT. 

sauvete,   from   Lat.   sah'itatem,  accus.  of  sal- 
vitas,  from  salvus  =  safe.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  safe  or  free 
from    injury,  damage,  or   hurt ;   exemption 
from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss. 

"  Hath  passed  in  saftiy  through  the  narrow  seas." 
Shakap. :  »  Henry  VI.,  |v.  8. 

J.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from 
liability  to  danger  or  injury ;  freedom  from 
danger ;  a  state  or  condition  out  of  harm's  way. 

8.  The  quality  or  state  of  not  causing  danger 
or  hazard  ;  the  quality  of  making  safe  or  se- 
cure, or  of  giving  confidence,  justifying  trust, 
ensuring  against  harm,  or  the  like  ;  safenesa  : 
as,  The  safety  of  an  experiment. 

4.  Preservation  from  escape  ;  safe  custody. 

"  Hold  him  in  lafety.'    Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  v.  a. 

5.  A    low    form    of    geared    bicycle    with 
wheels  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  size. 

safety-arch,  5.  A  discharging-arch  (q.v.). 
safety-belt,  s.    A  life-belt. 

safety-bridle,  *.  A  bridle  designed  to 
promptly  check  a  runaway  horse. 

safety-buoy,  .<.    A  life-buoy. 

safety-cage,  s.  A  hoisting  and  lower- 
Ing  chamber  for  mines,  having  guards  which 
arrest  the  descent  if  the  rope  break  or  over- 
wind. 

safety-oar,  *. 
L  A  life-car  (q.v.). 

2.  A  safety-cage  (q.v.). 
safety-chain,  «. 

Rail. :  A  slack  chain  which  attaches  a  truck 
to  a  car- body.  (Amer.) 

safety-funnel,  «.  A  glass  funnel  with 
a  long  neck  for  introducing  acids,  Aic.,  into 
liquids  contained  in  bottles  or  retorts,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  gas. 

safety-fuse,  *.    [FUSE  (l),  *.  (8).} 
aafcty  guard,  s. 

Rail.-eng. :  An  axle-guard  to  keep  the  wheels 
oo  a  track  at  a  switch. 

safety-hoist,  «. 

1.  Hoisting-gear  on  the  differential-pulley 
principle   which  will  not  allow  the  load  to 
descend  by  the  run. 

2.  A  catch  to  prevent  the  fall  of  a  cage 
when  a  rope  breaks 

safety-hook,  s.  A  device  to  prevent  a 
watch  from  being  detached  from  its  chain  by 
accident  or  by  a  sudden  jerk. 


safety-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light  in  mines  where  tire-damp  pre- 
vails. The  commonest  form  is  that  invented 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1816.  The  principle  of  his 
lamp  lies  in  the  fact  that  flame  will  not  pass 
through  a  fine  net-work  of  wire  or  gauze.  The 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  enveloped  by  a  cylinder 
of  wire-gauze,  the  apertures  in  which  must 
not  exceed  ,'j  of  an  inch  square,  through  which 
the  air  passes  freely,  even  if  charged  with  fire- 
damp. When  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  intro- 
duced into  an  atmosphere  mixed  with  fire- 
damp, the  size  and  length  of  the  flame  are 
first  increased.  When  the  inflammable  gas 
becomes  as  much  as  one-twelfth  of  the  volume 
of  air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble 
blue  flame,  within  which  the  flame  of  the  wick 
burns  brightly  ;  its  light  continues  till  the 
fire-damp  increases  to  one-sixth,  or  one-fifth, 
when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp 
which  tills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong 
light ;  but  when  the  foul  air  constitutes  one- 
third  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  no  longer  fit  for 
respiration.  In  some  forms  of  the  lamp  a 
glass  cylinder  is  placed  inside  the  wire  gauze  ; 
this  resists  air-currents,  and  ensures  a  steadier 
light.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that 
Davy's  lamp  is  not  an  absolute  protection 
against  the  danger  of  explosion  from  fire- 
damp, and  a  perfect  safety-lamp  u  still  a 
desideratum. 

safety-lintel,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
wooden  lintel  which  is  placed  behind  a  stone 
lintel  in  the  aperture  of  a  door  or  window. 

safety-look,  s. 

L  Lock. :  A  lock  so  contrived  as  not  to  be 
opened  by  a  picklock  or  without  the  proper 
key. 

2.  Fire-arms  :  A  lock  provided  with  a  stop 
or  catch  to  prevent  accidental  discharge. 

safety-match,  s.  A  match  tipped  with 
a  chemical  preparation  which  will  not  ignite 
except  through  the  application  of  great  heat 
or  when  rubbed  on  a  specially  prei>ared  sur- 
face covered  with  a  detonating  preparation. 

safety-paper,  s.  A  paper  chemically  or 
mechanically  prepared,  so  that  its  colour  or 
texture  will  be  changed  by  being  tampered 
with. 

safety-pin,  s.  A  pin  having  its  point 
fitting  into  a  kind  of  sheath,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  readily  withdrawn  or  prick  the  wearer 
or  others  while  in  use. 

safety-plug,  s. 

1.  Steam :  A  fusible  plug  (q.T.X 

2.  Fire-arms:   A  device  to  prevent  barrels 
from  bursting  by  the  expansion  of  their  con- 
tents, or  gases  generated  therein. 

safety-rail,  s. 

RaiL-eng. :  A  guard-rail  (q.v.). 
safety-rein,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  rein  to  be  used  in  case  the 
horae  attempts  to  run  away.  It  usually  has 
a  special  purchase  of  some  kind  intended  to 
draw  the  bit  violently  into  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  to  throw  a  blind  over  the  eyes,  to 
draw  a  choking  strap  around  the  throat,  ic. 

safety-stop,  s. 

1.  A  device  on  a  pulley  or  sheave,  to  keep 
it  from  running  backward. 

2.  A   stop-motion  in  a  spinning-machine, 
knitting-machine,  loom,   &c.,  which  arrests 
the  motion  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  a  sliver, 
yarn,  or  thread,  as  the  case  may  be. 

safety-strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  An  extra  back  band  passing  over 
the  seat  of  a  gig-saddle,  having  holes  through 
which  the  terrets  pass  to  keep  it  in  position, 
the  ends  being  buckled  to  the  shaft-tug ;  used 
as  a  safeguard  on  light  trotting  harness. 

safety-switch,  s. 

Rail, :  A  switch  which  returns  automatically 
to  its  normal  position  after  having  been  moved. 

safety-tube, » . 

Chen. :  A  straight  or  bent  tube  adapted  to 
a  gas-generating  apparatus,  to  prevent  the 
liquid  into  which  the  delivery  tube  dips,  from 
passing  back  into  the  vessel  in  consequence 
of  diminished  internal  pressure. 

safety-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  which  automatically 
opens  to  permit  steam  to  escape  or  air  to 
enter  the  boiler  in  order  to  prevent  its  ex- 


plosion or  collapse.  Of  these  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  one  internal,  opening  to  the  inner 
side  when  the  pressure  of  steam  is  less  that 
a  given  weight ;  the  other  opening  to  the  out- 
side when  the  pressure  of  steam  exceeds  a 
given  weight.  Tne  latter  is  the  more  im- 
portant, and  consists  commonly  of  a  lever  of 
the  third  class  pivoted  at  one  end  ;  the  valve, 
which  is  on  a  stem  projecting  from  the  lower 
side  of  the  lever,  is  conical,  and  fits  into  a 
corresponding  seat.  The  lever  has  notches 
for  receiving  the  hook  or  loop  of  a  weight 
which  is  suspended  therefrom,  and  may  be 
moved  from  one  notch  to  another,  like  the 
weight  of  a  steelyai-d,  so  that  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  steam  pressure  may  be  required  to 
lift  the  valve  from  its  seat.  In  locomotive 
engines,  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  stud,  and 
rests  on  the  valve  at  a  short  distance  from 
this  stud.  Its  length  is  proportioned  to  the 
area  of  the  valve,  and  a  spring-balance  in- 
dicates the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  boiler  above  atmospheric  pressure. 
Safety-valves  are  also  used  with  boilers  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  air  and  gas  engines,  proving-pmnps, 
and  hydraulic- presses.  Locomotive -engines 
have  two  valves  placed  on  the  boiler  for  the 
escape  of  steam  when  it  exceeds  certain  limits. 
One  of  them  is  placed  beyond  the  control  of 
the  driver,  and  is  called  the  lock-up  valve. 
The  other  is  regulated  by  a  lever  and  spring- 
balance  at  a  little  lower  pressure  thau  the 
lock-up  valve. 

saf  f  I  an,  s.    [Russ.] 

Leather :  A  dyed  leather  made  at  Astracan 
and  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  prin- 
cipally prepared  from  goatskins,  and  the 
colours  used  are  red  and  yellow.  The  articles 
used  in  its  preparation  are  lime,  dog's  dung, 
and  bran. 

Saf '-flor-ite,  s.    [Ger.  safflor  =  saffron ;  snff. 
-ite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Smaltite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  10  per  cent,  of  iron, 

*  Saf '-flOW,  *.      [SAFFLOWER.] 

saf-fldw-er,  s.    [Eng.  taf(fron),  and  flovnr; 
Ger.  saflor,  safflor.] 
Bot. :  [CARTHAMUS]. 

saf  fron,  *  saf '-fran,  *  saf-ronn,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  safran,  sa/ran,  from  Arab.  zo'/ardn  = 
saffron.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  t, 

2.  A  colour.    [SArrRON-coLOUR«D.l 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Crocus  sativus,  a  species  with  light 
purple  flowers,  which  come  out  in  autumn. 
It  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  paits 
of  Asia. 

2.  Chem.  :  The  dried  stigmas  of  the  saffron 
crocus,  used  in  dyeing  and  for  colouring  tinc- 
tures.   They  have  an  orange-red  colour,  an 
aromatic  odour,  a  bitter  taste,  and  impart  a 
yellow  colour  to  water,  alcohol,  and  oils.     It 
was  fonrierly  met  with  in  two  forms,  viz., 
hay-saffron  and  cake-saffron,  but  the  former 
is  now  alone  in  demand.     It  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  the  florets  of  the  safflower,  or  the 
marigold,   but  these  are  easily  detected  by 
their  different  shape  and  colour. 

3.  Pharm.:  Saffron  is  slightly  stimulant. 
In  England  it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
exanthemata,  but  chiefly  as  a  colouring  agent 
in  preparing  medicines  and  in  cookery.    The 
natives  of  India  use  saffron  as  a  remedy  in 
fever,  melancholia,  catarrhal  affections  of  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  colouring  matter  in  some  dishes. 

B.  As  adj. :   Having  the   colour   of   the 
flowers    of    saffron ;    yellow.      [SAFFRON-CO- 
LOURED.] 

"  This  companion  with  the  taffron  face." 

Shakap. :  Comedy  tf  Srron,  IT.  4. 

f  Meadow  saffron :  [CoLCHicunJ. 

saffron  coloured,  a. 

Bot. :  Yellow,  with  a  perceptible  mixture  of 
red,  deeper  than  that  of  orauge,  and  with  a 
dash  of  brown. 

saffron- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Elcsodendron  eroceurn.  (South  African.) 

•  saf -fr6n,  v.t.    [SAFFRON,  «.]    To  tinge  with 
saffron ;  to  make  yellow  ;  to  gild. 
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saffrony— sagina 


* saf-fro'n-y; a.  [Eng.  saffron;  -y.J  Having 
the  colour  of  saffron. 

"  The  woman  was  of  complexion  yellowish  or 
taffrony."—L'ird :  tint,  of  tht  Saniatu.  p.  9. 

Saf'-ra-nin,  s.  [Fr.  so/ran  =  saffron  (q.v.); 
-in  (tftem.). J 

Chem. :  Saffron-yellow.  Polychroite.  The 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  saffron,  obtained 
as  an  inodorous  powder,  soluble  in  water  aud 
aloohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
coloured  blue  by  sulphuric  acid,  green  by 
nitric  acid,  and  dark  brown  by  hydrochloric 
•cicL 

Baf-rene,  ».    [Fr.  safr(an)  =  saffron  ;  -tne.] 

Chem. :  CioHjj.  One  of  the  constituents  of 
sassafras  oil.  It  boils  at  155-157°,  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0-834,  and  deflects  the  ray  of 

polarized  light  to  the  right. 

Bag,  *  sag-gen,  *  sagge,  s8g  (Scotch),  v.i. 

&  t.  [Sw.  aacka  —  to  settle,  to  sink  down  ; 
Dan.  sakkt  =  to  have  stern  way  ;  Ger.  sacken 
=  to  sink  ;  Low  Ger.  sakken  =  to  settle  (as 
dregs).  Prob.  an  unnasalized  form  of  sink.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

i  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  To  droop  ;  to  hang  the  head  down- 
ward ;  to  sink,  incline,  or  hang  down  owing 
to  insufficiently  supported  weight ;  to  settle  ; 
to  sink  in  the  middle. 

"  Drawes  to  the  tagging  dug  milke  uliite  as  snow." 
Browne  :  Brit.  PattoraU,  U.  4. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  yield  under  the  pressure  of 
cares,  difficulties,  Ac. ;  to  waver,  to  fluctuate ; 
to  become  unsettled  ;  to  give  way. 

"  States,  though  bound  with  the  st  mi  test  laws,  often 
triage  aside  iuto  schisms  and  factions."— Fuller:  Holy 
War,  \>.  *01 

IL  Xaut. :  To  incline  to  the  leeward ;  to 
make  leeway. 

"  Puritan  .  .  .  wu  lagging  to  leeward  a  good  deal."— 
field,  Oct.  3,  1895. 

B.  Tram. :  To  cause  to  bead  or  give  way  ; 
to  load,  to  burden. 

Sag,  >.     [Sxo,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  sagging, 
linking,  or  bending. 

2.  Naut. :  An  inclination  to  the  leeward. 

"  Shoring  through  It  rery  slowly,  with  a  surprising 
lay  to  leeward.  '—.Oai/y  Telegraph,  Sept.  2,  1M2. 

*  Sag,  *  sagge,  a.    [SAO,  ».]    Heavy,  loaded. 

"  Eates  the  tagye 
And  well-bestrutted  bee's  sweet  bagge." 

BerricJc :  Oberorii  Fea$t. 

Sa'-ga,  ».  [Icel.  toga  —  a  saga,  a  tale  ;  A.8. 
tagu—a.  saying,  a  saw.)  [SAW  (2),  ».]  An 
ancient  Scandinavian  tale,  legend,  or  tradi- 
tion, of  considerable  length,  and  relating 
either  historical  or  mythical  events  ;  a  tale,  a 
history,  a  story,  a  legend.  The  Scandinavian 
gagas  were  compiled  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and 
three  following  centuries.  The  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  Lodbrok,  Hervara,  Vilkina, 
Volsunga,  Blomsturvalla,  Ynglinga,  Olaf  Tryg- 
Kya-Sonar,  with  those  of  Jomsvikingia  and  of 
Knytlinira  (which  contain  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  Iceland),  the  Heims-Kringla  and  New 
Edda,  due  to  Snorri  Sturluson. 

*  saga-man,  s.    One  who  wrote  or  recited 

•agas. 

"  To  the  alehouse,  where  he  Bat, 
Came  the  scalds  and  ftajo-mtn." 

Longfellow :  Ifuticieuit  Talt, 

Sag  a-be'-num.  s.    [SAOAPENUM.] 

Sa  ga'-clous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  sagacio- 
'fta,  from  sagax,  genit.  sagacis  =  keen,  saga- 
cious, from  the  same  root  as  sagio  =  to  per- 
ceive by  the  senses;  Fr.  &  Hal.  tagace;  Sp. 
mgiiz.] 

*  1.  Quick  of  scent ;  scenting  or  perceiving 
by  the  senses.    (With  of.) 

"  Sagacioui  of  his  quarry  from  so  far." 

J/Mun  :  P.  L.,  X.  IT*. 

2.  Intellectually  keen  or  quick ;  acute,  or 
•harp  in  discernment  or  penetration  ;  discern- 
ing, shrewd,  acute. 

3.  Full  of.  or  characterized  by  acuteness  or 
wisdom ;  sage,  wise  :  as,  a  sagacious  remaik. 

4.  Indicating  sharpness,  acuteness,  or  pene- 
tration ;  sage-looking. 

"  Clap*  spectacles  on  her  tagatimu  note." 

Covrper :  Conrertatlon,  741. 

5.  Endowed   with    and   showing   a    great 
amount  of  intelligence;  acting  with  almost 
human  intelligence. 

"  Naturalist*  amnre  ua,  that  a'l  animal*  are  fffa- 
«*»"»  in  pr«i  «>rtiiiu  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
tyranny  »( ..then"—  OobttmM :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  it 


sa-ga'-cious-ly,  n<(t>.  [Eng.  sagacious ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sagacious  manner;  with  sagacity,  acute- 
ness,  or  wisdom ;  sagely. 

••  He  should  spy  opportunities  to  tagociotuli/."— 
Sharp  :  Sermont,  ToL  L,  ier.  2. 

*  sa-ga' -clous-ness,   *.      [Eng.    sagacious ; 
•ness.}     The  quality  or  state  of  being  saga- 
cious ;  sagacity. 

"  Of  much  counsel  or  layacioutneu."— Cudworth : 
Intt/l.  Syuem,  p.  249. 

sa-g4c  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  sagacite,  from  Lat.  sa- 
gacitatem,  accus.  ofsagacitas,  from  sagax,  genit. 
sagacis  =  sagacious.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sagacious  ; 
quickness  or   acuteness    of   discernment  or 
judgment ;  shrewdness  ;  readiness  of  appre- 
hension with  soundness  of  judgment. 

"  A  terrible  (opacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart"         Covper .-  Table. Talk,  4M. 

2.  Intelligence  resembling  or  approaching 
that  of  mankind  :  as,  the  sagacity  of  a  dog. 

sag'-a-mbre,  s.    [SACHEM.] 

1.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a 
king  or  chief.  (It  is  generally  used  as  synony- 
mous with  sachem,  but  some  writers  make  the 
sachem  a  chief  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  saga- 
more a  chief  of  the  second  rank.) 

"  Be  it  tagamore,  sachem,  or  powwow." 

Longfellow:  .Vilei  Standith,  L 

*  2.  The  juice  of  some  unknown  plant  used 
in  medicine.  (Johnson.) 

sag'-a-pe'n,  s.    [SAOAPENOM.] 

sag-a-pe  -num,  ».  [Gr.  <ra.y<iin)vov  (sagape- 
non)  =  a  plant,  prob.  Ferula  Persioa,  and  the 
gum  derived  therefrom.] 

Chem. :  A  gum-resin  imported  from  Egypt 
and  Persia,  and  said  to  be  derived  from  Ferula 
Persioa.  It  has  an  odour  of  garlic,  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  melts  at  100°,  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  resolved  by  ether  into 
two  resins  ;  one,  insoluble  in  ether,  brownish- 
yellow,  brittle,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  the 
other,  soluble  in  ether,  reddish-yellow,  tran- 
sparent, and  possessing  a  bitter  taste, 

*  sa  gar  (I),  s.    [SAKER.] 

*  sa-gar' (2), «.    [CIGAR.] 

sa-gar'-tl-a  (or  t  as  sh),  i.  [Named  after 
the  Sagartii  (Herod,  vii.  85),  who  were  armed 
with  lassoes.] 

Zool. :  The  type  genus  of  Sagartiadae.  Sa- 
gartla  viduata  is  common  on  many  parts  of 
the  British  coast. 

sa-gar-ti'-a-dn,  «.  j>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  sagarti(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Actinaria,  with  two 
genera,  Actinolobae  and  Sagaitiu. 

sag  -a-thy,  s.  [Fr.  sagatis ;  Sp.  sagati,  from 
Lat.  "sayum  =  a  blanket,  a  coarse  mantle.] 

Fabric :  A  mixed  woven  fabric  of  silk  and 
cotton ;  sayette. 

*  sag  but,  *  sag  -butt,  *.    [SACKBUT.] 

sage,  *  sange,  *  sawge,  s.    [A.S.  salwige; 
Fr.  sauge ;  Port,  salva  ;  Prov.  Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Lat. 
salvia.] 
Botany  :• 

1.  The  genus  Salvia  (q.v.).,  specif.  Salvia 
officinalis  and  S.   grandiflora.      The    first  of 
these  is  the   common  garden  sage,  a  native 
of   the   south    of    Europe,    which    has    been 
developed  into  many  varieties.    Formerly  it  had 
a  high  reputation  as  a  sudorific,  an  aromatic, 
an  astringent,  and  an  antiseptic,  but  it  has 
nut  now  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia.     The 
Chinese  use  it  as  a  tonic  for  debility  of  the 
stomach    and    nerves.      It    is    employed    in 
ci>  .king  for  saucea  and  stuffing  for  luscious 
meats. 

2.  The  genus  Artemisia,  the  sage  bush  of  the 
Great  Basin  of  the  West 

sage-apple, ». 

Botany : 

L  Salvia  pomifera. 

2.  A  Cretan  name  for  a  gall  on  Salvia  offl- 
cinalis. 

sage-brash, «.    [SAOB,  s.,  2.) 
sage-bush, «. 

Hni.  :  (1)  Artemisia  trvimtata  ;  (2)  Lantana 
inm/ucrtita,  (Bermudian.) 


sage-cock,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Centrocercus  urophasianus.  Called 
also  Cock  of  the  Plains.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  American  grouse,  and  the  male  has  a  dis- 
tinctive character  in  the  bare  spaces  of  orange- 
coloured  skin  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which 
he  inflates  during  the  mating  season.  Range 
from  the  Black  Hills  to  California  and  Oregon, 
and  from  British  Columbia  nearly  to  Arizona. 
It  feeds  on  the  wormwood  [SAOE,  ».,  2)  of  the 
plains,  and,  in  consequence,  its  flesh  becomes 
so  bitter  as  to  be  unfit  for  food. 

sage,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tabium  (not 
found),  for  sapium,  accus.  of  Lat.  snpiiu 
(found  only  in  the  negative  nesapitif:)  =  wise, 
from  sopio  =  to  be  wise  ;  Ital.  saggio  ;  Sp. 
sabio.]  [SAPIENCE.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Wise,  sagacious  ;  acute  or  sharp  in  dis- 
cernment with  sound  judgment  ;  prudent,  far- 
seeing. 

"  Sage,  grare  men."      Shakrip.  :  Richard  Iff.,  iii.  T. 

2.  Characterized    by  wisdom  or   sagacity  : 
well-judged;    well-considered;    sagacious  ; 
shrewd. 

•  3.  Learned. 

•  4.  Grave,  solemn,  serious. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  wise  man  ;  a  man  of  gravity, 
judgment,  and  wisdom  ;  especially,  a  man 
venerable  for  years,  and  of  sound  judgment 
and  prudence  ;  a  grave  philosopher. 

"  For  so  the  holy  lagu  once  did  sing." 

Milton:  Tht  Nativity. 

Sage'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sage,  a.  ;  -hi.}  In  a 
sage,  wise,  or  shrewd  manner  ;  with  sound 
discernment  and  judgment  ;  sagaciously, 
shrewdly. 

"  To  whom  our  Saviour  tagely  thus  replied." 

Milton  :  P.  &..  IT.  Kf. 

sag-en-ar'-i-a,  s.    [SAGENE  (2).] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiaceae  or  s 
sub-genus  of  Lepidodendron.  From  the  Upper 
Silurian  of  Bohemia,  and  from  the  Upper 
Devonian  to  the  Triassic  of  Britain. 

sa-gene'  (1),  t.    [SAJENE.] 

*  sa  gene'  (2),  ».  [Gr.  aayijiTj  (saglne)  =  » 
large  drag  net,  a  sieve.]  A  net  ;  anything  re- 
sembling a  net  ;  network. 

"  Iron  roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Europe  .  .  . 
their  great  tagene  is  drawing  aud  twitching  the  ancient 
frame  and  strength  of  England  together."—  A'ui.....  : 
Modern  Paintert  (ed.  1846),  fl.  S. 

sage  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  sage,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sage  ;  wisdom,  dis- 
cernment, judgment,  shrewdness,  sagacity, 
prudence,  gravity. 

"  In  all  good  learning,  virtue,  and  tayentu."— 
Aicham:  Tozojihilui,  bk.  i. 


sa-gen'-ite,  «.  [Gr.  tray^vr)  (sagene)  =  a  net  ; 
"suff.  -tie  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  Reticulated  groups  of  acicular 
crystals  or  capillary  fibres  of  rutile  (q.v.), 
sometimes  enclosed  in  quartz. 

sag-en-it'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  sagenit(e);  -ic.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  sagenite  (q.v.).  Loosely  ap- 
plied to  all  rock-crystal  enclosing  acicular 
crystals  of  other  minerals  as  well  as  rutile. 

sag-e-ref  -l-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Sageret, 
a  French  agriculturist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhamneae.  Shrubs,  often 
thorny,  with  slender,  half-climbing  branches, 
and  black  or  dark  brown  fruit.  The  leaves  of 
Saqeretia  theezans,  growing  in  China,  the 
Himalayas,  andtlie  Salt  and  Suleiman  ran'-es, 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Its  fruit* 
are  eaten,  as  are  those  of  ^  Branderthiana 
and  S.  oppositifolia,  also  Indian  species. 

*  Sa'-gess,  *.    [Fr.  sagesse.]    Wisdom,  learning, 
sageness.    (Glanvill:  Plus  Ultra,  p.  3.) 

*  sagg,  v.i.    [SAO,  t>.] 

*  sagge,  a.    [SAO,  a.] 

sag  ger,  s.    [SEOOAB.) 

1.  A  seggar  (q.v.). 

2.  Clay  used  in  making  such  potfc 

sagg  -ing,  s.    [SAO,  v.] 

.Y>n/f.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  the 
mi'ldle  portion  of  the  keel  and  bottom  arch 
downward. 

sa-gi'-na,  *.    [Lat  =  a  stuffing,  a  fattening.] 
Bot.  :  Pearlwort,  a  genus  of  Alsineae.  Sepals 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  Wfflf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  fcw. 
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four  or  five ;  petals  four  or  five,  entire  or 
cinargint  te,  sometimes  wanting  ;  .stamens  four 
to  ten  ;  styles  four  or  five ;  capsule  tour-  to 
five-valved.  Known  species  eight,  from  the 
temperate  zones.  Six  are  British :  Sagina 
ttpetala,  S.  procumbent,  S.  saxatilis,  S.  nivalis, 
S.  subulata,  and  S.  wxfafa.  All  but  S.  saxa- 
tilis  and  S.  nivalis,  which  are  Alpine  species, 
are  common. 

*  S&g'-in-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  saginatus,  pa.  par. 
of  sagino  =  to  fatten,  to  feed.]    To  pamper, 
to  Satten,  to  glut. 

*  sag-in-a'-tion,  «.     [SAGINATE.]    Feeding, 
fattening. 

"They  use  to  pat  them  far  sayination,  or.  In  English, 
for  feeding."-  Ta.ittil :  four-footed  OeatU,  p.  81. 

•a-git'-ta,  «.    [Lat.  =  an  arrow.] 

*  1.  Arch. :  The  keystone  of  an  arch. 

2.  Astron. :  The  Arrow ;  a  small  northern 
constellation,  one  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
asterisms.  It  is  situated  between  the  bill  of 
the  Swan  and  Aquila,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Milky  Way.  A  nebula  in  Sngitta 
was  resolved  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  in  1783, 
Into  a  cluster  of  stars.  (Dunkin.) 

•  3.  Geometry : 

(1)  The  versed  sine  of  an  arc.    (From  the 
resemblance  of  an  arrow  standing  upright  on 
the  string  of  a  bow.) 

(2)  The  abscissa  of  a  curve. 

4.  ZooL  :  The  sole  genus  of  Cliaetognatha, 
witli  several  species,  found  ou  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  all  over  the  world.  They  are  trans- 
parent unsegmented  worms,  about  an  inch 
long,  without  parapodia,  but  the  chitinous 
cuticle  is  produced  into  a  finely  striated  lateral 
fin  on  each  side  of  the  bo. ly  and  tail.  At 
each  side  of  the  head  are  strong  claw-like 
chitinous  processes  which  serve  as  jaws.  The 
genus  presents  analogies  with  both  the  Nema- 
toidea  and  the  Annelida  ;  but  its  develop- 
ment is,  in  some  respects,  unlike  anything  at 
present  known  in  either  of  these  groups. 
(Huxley:  Anut.  Invert.  Anim.,  ch.  xi.) 

Sag'-It-tal,  a.  [Lat.  sagittalis,  from  sagitta  — 
an  arrow".] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
an  arrow. 

2.  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  suture 
between  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull.    The 
name  sagittal  is  given  to  tijis  suture  because 
it  seems  to  meet  the  coronal  suture  as  an 
arrow  meets  the  string  of  a  bow. 

"  In  the  gorilla  and  certain  other  monkeys,  the 
cranium  of  the  adult  male  presents  a  stronil;  uiarked 
tayitlal  crest,  "—/tortcm  :  J>,-tccnt  of  Man,  p.  &53. 

sag-Jt-tar  I-a,  ».  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  Sagit- 
tarius =  pertaining  to  an  arrow.  So  named 
from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.] 

Hot.  :  Arrowhead ;  a  genus  of  Alismacese. 
Moncecious  ;  stamens  and  styles  many  ; 
achenes  one-seeded,  compressed,  margined, 
collected  into  a  head.  Known  species  about 
fifteen.  One,  Sagittaria  sugiltifolia,  is  European. 
It  lias  white  flowers  and  purple  anthers,  and 
is  found  in  ditches,  canals,  &c.  Various 
species  are  astringent.  S.  sinensis  is  cultivated 
for  food  in  China. 

Sag-It-tar'-i-tis, «.    [Lat.  =  an  archer.] 

Astron. :  The  Archer  (I);  the  ninth  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  the  third  of  the  southern 
signs,  containing  eight  visible  stars  in  two 
quadrangles.  In  the  latitude  of  England  it  is 
so  low  that  it  can  be  recognized  only  on  very 
clear  niglits  and  when  near  the  meridian  ;  in 
latitude  34°  S.  it  is  only  a  few  degrees  north 
of  the  zenith.  A  line  from  Deneb  through 
Altair  will  intersect  Sagittarius. 

•  3&S" -it-tar- f,  s.  &  a.  [Lat  Sagittarius  = 
an  archer.] 

A.  -Is  substantive : 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  centaur,  who  is  repre- 
sented as   coming   to   the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans. 

"  The  dreadful  uigittaiy 
Appals  our  numbers." 

Ohakesp.  :  Troilui  t  Creirida,  V.  5. 

2.  The  arsenal  at  Venice,  or  the  residence 
there  of  the  military  and  naval  commanders. 
80  called  from  the  figure  of  an  archer  over  the 
gate.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  1.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arrow ; 
used  for  making  arrows. 

"  With  such  differences  of  reeds.  vallatory.M.ottrary, 
•criptory,  and  others,  they  might  be  furnished  in 
Judea,"— Browne:  Mitrttlany  Tract  L 
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sag'-It-tate,  a.  [Lat.  sagitta  =  an  arrow.) 
Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  arrow  ;  arrow. 
headed  (q.v.). 

gag'-It-tat-ed,  a.  [SAGITTATE.]  Resembling 
an  arrow  ;  sagittal. 

sagittated  calamary,  $. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Ommastrephes,  and  es- 
pecially Ommastrephes  sagittatus,  used  for  bait 
in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  liewtouud 
land.  Gould  says  that  "  so  swift  and  straight 
is  their  progress,  that  they  look  like  arrows 
shooting  through  the  water." 

sa'-gd,  «.    [Malay,  sdgu,  sdgu.] 

Foods:  The  soft  inner  portion  of  the  trunks 
of  the  Sago-palm  (q.v.).  They  are  cut  into 
pieces  about  two  feet  long,  which  are  split 
into  halves  and  the  soft  centre  extracted,  and 
pounded  in  water  till  the  starch  separates. 
[SAOO-STARCH.]  It  is  then  washed,  and  be- 
comes soft  meal.  This  is  shaken  in  a  bag  till 
it  becomes  granulated  or  pearled  sago.  Six 
or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  sago  are  made 
from  a  single  tree.  A  less  amount  is  obtain- 
able from  Caryota  wrens,  the  Bas- 
tard Sago-tree,  from  Phvnix  far- 
inijera,  and,  in  Java,  from  the 
pith  of  the  Geb->ng-"alm,  Cnry- 
pha  Cebanga,  and  some  of  the 
Cycads. 

sago-palm,  s. 

Lot.  £  Connm.  :  Any  palm  fur- 
nishing Sago.  Specif.,  Metraaey. 
Ion  Iceve,  which 
is  spi.ieless,  and 
M.  (or  Sagus) 
Rumpkii,  which 
is  spinous,  be- 
sides being 
smaller.  The 
former  grows  in 
the  East  Indies, 
the  latter  in  Mo- 
luccas,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  Granulated  sago,  prepared  from 
its  pith,  is  imported  into  India,  and  used  as 
a  diet  for  invalids.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Sep.)  The 
illustration  shows  the  tree  and  its  fruit 

sago-starch,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  starch  extracted  from  the  stem 
of  Sagus  Rumphii,  and  probably  of  other 
species  of  palm. 
The  granules  are  in 
size  as  large  as 
those  of  arrow-root, 
somewhat  elongat- 
ed in  form,  rounded 
at  the  larger  end, 
compressed  or 
truncated  at  the 
smaller,  and  vary- 
in?  in  len.ftii  from 
•0008  to  -0020  of  an 
inch.  The  hilum, 
which  is  situated 
at  one  end  of  the 
granule,  is  in  some 
a  minute  circle,  in  others  a  slit  or  cross.  Sago 
is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  so- 
called  soluble  cocoas,  and  is  also  frequently 
added  to  the  cheaper  varieties  of  arrow-root 

t  sa'-go-In,    t  sa'-gou-In,  s.     [For  etym. 
and  def.  see  extract  under  SAJOO.] 

Bag  ra,  *.  [Gr.  2iyp«  (Sagras)  =  a  river  of 
firuttium,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula.] 
Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Sagrida? 
(q.v.).  They  have  greatly-develoj>ed  hind 
legs,  and  are  called  in  consequence  Kangaroo- 
beetles.  Their  colours  are  brilliant  red, 
purple,  or  green.  Found  in  the  tropics  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

sag'-ii-daa.  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sagr(a);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -wte.J 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Eupoda.  Mandibles 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point  ;  lingua  deeply 
emarginate  or  bilobed. 

sa  gu-eV-US,  s.     [Malay  sagu  —  the  name  of 
various  palms  (?).] 

tint.  :  A  genus  of  A  recess.  Sariverus  sac- 
char  ifer  (Artn',a  saeehnrifera)  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  is  very  common 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
Moluccas  and  Philippines.  The  s  pad  ices  are 
wounded  and  then  (>ounded  without  detach- 
ing them  from  the  tree.  This  causes  them  to 
yield  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  which 
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(Magnified  100  diameters.) 


may  be  boiled  into  sugar  or  be  converted  by 
fermentation  into  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
When  the  trees  are  exhausted  by  this  drain  on 
their  energies,  sago  is  obtained  from  the 
trunk,  as  much  sometimes  as  150  or  200  pounds 
from  a  single  tree.  The  cabbage-like  bunch 
of  young  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  is 
eaten,  the  leaf-stalks  yield  strong  ana  useful 
M  bres,  and  the  mid- 
rib of  the  leaves  is 
nsed  for  pens  and 
for  tubes  through 
which  to  blow  ar- 
rows. (Lindley.) 

sa'-gum,  s.  [Lat] 
Rom.  Antiq. : 
The  military  cloak 
worn  by  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  and 
inferior  officers,  as 
distinguished  from 
the  paludamen- 
tum  or  cloak  worn 
by  the  superior 
officers.  It  was  the  garb  of  war,  as  the  toga 
was  of  peace. 

sa'-gus,  «.  [Malay  sagu  =  the  name  of  various 
palms.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Calamese,  sometimes  made 
a  sub-g^nus  of  Metroxylon.  Spikes  terminal ; 
seeds  witli  internal  markings  like  nutmegs. 
Sagus  Icevis,  of  Rumphius  (Metroxylon  Sagu\ 
and  S.  genuina  yield  the  finest  sago.  They 
form  great  forests  in  the  Moluccas.  The 
bristles  of  S.  filaris,  a  Malay  plant,  are  dried 
and  used  for  sewing  linen  garments. 

•af-fr  "•  [Eng.  *>g(e),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of  sage ; 
seasoned  with  sage. 

sa'  tub,  s.  [Hind.,  from  Arao.  =  master,  lord.] 
The  common  term  used  by  natives  of  India 
and  Persia  in  addressing  or  speaking  of 
Europeans.  The  feminine  form  is  Sab  i  bah. 

sahl  lie,  s.  [After  Sala  (old  spelling,  SahlaX 
Sweden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  greyish- 
green  variety  of  pyroxene  from  Sala  ;  but  now 
adopted  by  Dana  and  others  for  a  group,  vix., 
the  lime-magnesia-iron  pyroxene. 

t  sa'-I,  t  9a'-X,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see 
extract  under  SAJOO.] 

Sa'-Ic,  s.    [Fr.  saique,  from  Turk.  shaiJca.] 

Haul. :  A  Levantine  vessel  like  a  ketch, 
but  without  top-gallautsail  or  mizzen-topsaiL 

»ald.(a.l&s&),pret.ofv.,pa.par.,  Aa.    [SAT,*.] 

A.  Aspret.  Jt  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Declared,  uttered,  spoken. 
2.  Before-mentioned,  aforesaid.  (Used  chiefly 
in  legal  documents.) 

"  King  John  succeeded  his  >aid  brother  in  the  king- 
dom uf  England  and  dutchy  ui  Nurmaudj."— Halt, 

*  sale,  v.t.  or  i.     [SAY,  r.] 

sa  I  ga,  j.    [Native  name.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Bovidsp,  with  one  species. 
Saiga  tartarica,  from  eastern  l.urope  and 
western  Asia.  [CoLus.]  They  differ  so  much 
from  all  other  antelopes  that  some  naturalists 
have  made  them  a  distinct  family. 
(Wallace.) 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Saiga. 
They  are  about  the  sire  of  a  fallow- 
deer,  tawny  yellow  in  summer  and 
light  gray 
in  winter  ; 
horns.found 
only  in  the 
male,  less 
than  a  foot 
long,  slight- 
ly lyrate  and 
annulated. 
The  nose  is 
large,  fleshy, 
»»/  proboH- 
ciform,  and 
the  nostrils  are  widely  expanded,  so  that  the 
animals  have  to  walk  backwards  as  they  feed. 

•alga-antelope,  -. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  SA!OA,  1.  (2). 

"  The  laree  animals  in  the  centre  are  the  remark 
able  tatga-anftlt>f>t*."—»~aUa£<:  Stag.  DUt.  Anirn.,  i. 


boll,  boy ;  potit,  J6*rtl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ttff, 
-clan,  -tlaa  =  shan,   -tion.  -sion  -  sh&n ;  -tlon,    sion  =  zhfin.   -clous,  -tious,  -aloua  =  *hu*.   -ble,  -die,  AC.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  sayle,  *  sell,  *  seyl,  s.    [A.S.  segel, 
tegl ;  cogti.   with  l>ut.  zeil ;  Icel.  segl ;   Dan. 
teil ;    Sw.   segel ;    Ger.   stgtl.      From    a    root 
signifying  to  bear,  to  endure,  to  resist,] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  pifice  of  canvas  cloth  spread  to  catch 
the  wind,  go  as  to  cause  or  assist  in  causing 
a  ship  or  boat  to  move  through  the  water. 
Sails  are  supported  by  the  masts,  spars,  or 
stays   of  the   vessel,  and   take    their  names 
from  the  mast,  yard,  or  stay  on  which  they 
are  stretched,  as  the  mainsail,  &c.    The  upper 
edge  of  a  sail  is  the  head,  the  lower  edge  the 
foot,  the  vertical  edge  the  leech,  the  weather 
side  or  edge  (that  is,  the  side  or  edge  next  the 
mast  or  stay  to  which  it  is  attached)  of  any 
but  a  square-sail  (q.v.)  is  the  lull',  and  the 
other  edge  the  after  leech.     The  clews  or 
clues  are  the  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail, 
or  the  lower  after  corner  of  a  iore-and-aft 
sail.    A  tack  is  the  lower  weather  corner  of  a 
square  sail,  or  the  lower  forward  corner  of 
a  fore-and-aft  sail.     The  earing  is  the  upper 
corner  of  a  square  sail.    A  square  sail  is  one 
extended  by  a  yard  hung  (slung)  by  the  middle 
and  balanced.    A  sail  set  upon  a  gaff,  boom, 
or  stay  is  called  a  fore-and-aft  sail.     The  sails 
of  modern  ships  are  usually  made  of  several 
breadths  of  canvas,  sewn  together  with  a 
double  seam  at  the  borders,  and  edged  all 
round  with  a  cord  or  cords,  known  as  the 
bolt-rope  or  bolt-ropes.  The  seams  in  a  square 
•ail  are  vertical,  in  a  fore-and-aft  sail  they  are 
parallel  with  the  after-leech. 

"  Saili  were  commonly  «f  linen,  sometimes  »1  any 
other  materials  fit  for  receiring  and  repelling  the 
winds.  In  Dlo,  we  hare  mention  of  leathern  $ailt ; 
it  was  likewise  usual,  for  want  of  other  mill,  to  bang 
op  their  garment*. "—Potter:  AntiquUiel  of  Greece, 
bk.  iiL,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  wind-sail  (q.v.). 

3.  That  part  of  the  arm  of  a  windmill  which 
Catches  the  wind. 

4.  A  ship,  a  vessel.    (By  extension,  applied 
to  a  fleet) 

"  We  have  descried  .  .  . 
A  portly  tail  at  ship*  make  hitherwurd." 

OhaUi>>.  :  Peridet,  1.  4. 

5.  A  journey  or  excursion  by  water  ;  a  pas- 
sage in  a  vessel  or  boat. 

"  The  rery  sea-mark  of  my  outward  tail." 

Khaketp. :  Othetio,  V.  & 

•  IL  Fig.  :  A  wing.    (Poet.) 

"  Like  to  an  eagle,  In  bis  kingly  pride 
Soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  aire, 
To  weather  his  brode  tailtt." 

Spenter:  P.  <j.,  V.  iv.  41 

5  (1)  Full  sail :  With  all  sails  set. 

(2)  To  tail  dose  to  the  wind:  To  go  to  the 
very  verge  of  propriety,  or  to  act  so  as  just  to 
escape  the  letter  of  the  law. 

(3)  To  sail  under  false  colours:  [^ALSE- 
OO  LOURS). 

(4)  Under  sail :  Having  the  sails  spread. 
Sail-boat,  t.    A  sailing-boat  (q.v.). 

*  sail-broad,  a.     Broad  or  spreading  as 
the  sail  of  a  ship.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  927.) 

sail-clutch,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron  band  fastening  a  sail ;  a 
Substitute  for  hoops  or  lashing. 

sail  fish, «. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  The  genus  Carpi  odes. 

2.  Selache  maxima. 

"  From  its  habit  of  swimming  slowly  along  with  Iti 
dorsal  fin.  aud  sometimes  part  of  iU  back,  out  of  water, 
it  has  obtained  in  the  North  the  uame  of  MUM."— 
rarrtll  :  Britith  Fithei,  it  SO*. 

sail-fluke, *. 

Ichthy. :  Rhombus  megastona. 

sail-hook, «. 

Naut. :  A  small  hook  for  holding  the  sail 
cloth  while  sewing. 

sail  hoop,  ».    [Hoop  (!)•  «•>  H.  2  OX] 
sail-loft,  «.     A  large  apartment  where 
•ails  are  cut  out  and  made. 

sail-maker,  «.    One  whose  business  or 
occupation  is  to  make  and  repair  sails. 

"  Every  individual  bad  been  tick  except  the  tail- 
maker."— Coot  :  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

sail-needle, «. 

.     Naut. :    A   large   needle   with    triangular 
tapering  end,  used  in  sewing  cauvas. 

sail-room,  ». 

Naut.  (  An  apartment  or  bunk  on  board 
•hip  where  spare  sails  are  stowed. 


sail- wheel,  •*.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
t<>  the  tachometer  of  Woltmanu.  [TACHO- 
MtTKR.] 

*  sail-yard,  s. 

Naut. :  The  yard  or  spar  on  which  sails  are 
extended. 

"  With  fiance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past. 
As  split  the  tail-yardt."  Dryden:  Juvenal. 

sail,  *  saile,  •  sayle,  *  seyle,  v.i.  &  fc 
[SAIL,  s.) 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  be  propelled  or  driven  forward  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on 
water. 

2.  Hence,  to  be  moved  or  propelled,  as  a 
ship  or  boat,  by  any  mechanical  power,  as  by 
steam,  oars,  &c. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water  ;  to 
pass  by  water. 

"  Fro  Cipres  he  was  lailand."     R.  de  Brunne,  p.  171. 

4.  To  set  sail ;  to  begin  or  start  on  a  voyage. 

"  On  the  13th,  at  six  o'clock  iu  the  morning.  I  tutted 
from  1'lymuuth  Sound."— Coo* :  Second  Voyage,  bk.  L, 
ch.  L 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  swim,  as  a  fish  or  swimming  bird. 

"  To  which  the  stores  of  Croesus,  in  the  scale. 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  tail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale." 

Dryden:  (Todd.) 

2.  To  pass  smoothly  or  gently  by ;  to  float. 

"  No  murmurs  strange 
"  Upon  the  midnight  breeze  mil  by." 

Scott .-  Oar<f  i  Incantation. 

3.  To  glide  ;  to  move  smoothly  and  gently : 
as,  She  sailed  into  the  room. 

*  4.  To  pass,  to  go. 

"  And  forth  I  let  hire  tayle  in  this  manere.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,761. 

B.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  pass  or  move  over  or  upon  in  a  ship 
by  means  of  sails,  or  other  propelling  power, 
as  steam,  oars,  &c, 

*  2.  To  pass  through,  over,  or  upon,  as  in  a 
ship. 

"  SaU  seas  In  cockles."       Shakeip. :  Periclei,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  complete  or  perform  by  sailing. 

"  The  match  could  not  be  uiilcd  through  before  the 
close  time."— Field,  Sept.  4.  18S6. 

4.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  at  sea ; 
to  navigate. 

••  Each  craft  wag  tailed  by  a  lady."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  11,  1885. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  fly  through. 

"  Sublime  »li?  tailt 

Tb'  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  win /ed  gales." 
fvpe.    (Todit.) 

H  To  sail  over : 

Arch. :  To  project  beyond  a  surface.  (Gw'dt.) 

Bail  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  v. ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  sailed  on,  over,  or  through ;  navig- 
able ;  passable  by  ships. 

*sail'-bbrne,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  g.,  and  born* 
(q.v.).]  Borne,  conveyed,  or  propelled  by 
sails. 

sail-cloth, s.    [Eng.  sail,  s.,  and  doth.] 

Fabric :  Canvas  for  sails,  made  of  flax, 
hemp,  cotton,  or  jute.  In  thickness  and 
weight,  it  varies  from  22  Ibs.  to  441b».  per 
bolt  of  38  yards,  24  inches  wide. 

*  saile,  v.  t.    I  Ass  AI  L.  ] 

sail'-er,  *  sayl-er,  «.    [Eng.  sat/,  v. ;  -cr.] 
*1.  One  who  sails  ;  a  sailor,  a  seaman. 
"  Sayleri  by  their  voyages,  find  out  ami  com*  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  sUrree.'  —  P.  Holland :    flinie. 
bk.lL.ch.  Ixx. 

2.  A  ship  or  other  vessel,  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  her  manner,  power,  or  capabilities 
of  sailing  :  as,' a  fast  suiter. 

sail  ing,  *  sayl-lng,  *  seyl-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [SAIL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sails. 

"And  whanue  try!  any  was  not  sikir  for  that  fasting 
was  nasald."—  WyMffe:  Dedii  xivii. 

2.  The  art  or  rules  of  navigation  ;  the  act, 
art,  or  operation  of  conducting  or  directing 
the  course  of  a  ship  from  port  to  port  ;  navi- 
gation. 

"  There  was  some  smart  tailing  shown."—  Field, 
Sept.  4,  18S6. 


fl  Sailing  is  distinguished,  according  to  the 
methods  employed  iu  solving  the  ditierent 
problems  that  ari*e. 

II  (1)  Current  sailing :  The  method  of  deter- 
mining the  true  course  and  distance  of  a  ship, 
when  her  own  motion  is  combined  with  that 
of  a  current. 

(2)  Globular  sailiny :  (GLOBULAR). 

(3)  Great  circle  sailing  :  [GREAT]. 

(4)  Afercator's  sailing:   That  in  which  the 
problems  are  solved  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Mercator's  projection.    [MERCATOR'S 
CHART.] 

(5)  Middle  latitude  sailing :  [MIDDLE]. 

(6)  Oblique  sailing  :  [OBLIQUE]. 

(7)  Parallel  sailing:  [PARALLEL,  a.]. 

(8)  Traverse  sailing :  [TRAVERSE,  a.]. 

sailing  boat,  5.  A  boat  propelled  by,  or 
fitted  for  a  sail  or  sails,  as  distinguished  from 
a  row-boat 

sailing-carriage,  s.  A  wheeled  vehicle 
propelled  by  sails.  (Cf.  Hilton:  P.  L.,  Hi. 
437-39.) 

sailing-instructions,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Written  or  printed  directions  issued 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  convoy  for  the 
masters  of  the  ships  under  his  care,  explaining 
his  signals,  and  appointing  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous if  the  ships  should  l>e  dispersed  by 
tempest,  or  to  escape  capture  by  the  enemy. 

sailing-master, *. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  same  as  MASTER,  «.,  A.  II.  4. 

2.  In  the  American  Navy,  a  warrant  of.cer, 
ranking  next  below  a  lieutenant,  whose  duties 
are  to  navigate  the  vessel,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  officer,  to  attend  to  the 
stowage  of  the  hold,  to  the  cables,  rigging,  &c. 

sailing-orders,  s.  pi.  [ORDER,  s.  T  (10).] 
sailing-over,  s. 

Arch.  :  Projecting  beyond  a  surface. 

sail'-less,  a.    [Eng.  sail,  s. ;  -leis.]    Destitute 
of  sails. 

"  John  .  .  .  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean 
Sailleu,  sombre,  and  cold." 

Longftllvtr  :  IfUet  Ktandith,  lit 

sail -or,  •  sail-our,  «.    [Eng.  sail,  v. ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mariner,  a  seamen.    (Usu- 
ally applied  to  one  of  the  ordinary  hands, 
or  those  before  the  mast.) 

"  She  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  s  tailor  suffers."       Cov>i>er :  Talk,  l  ML 

2.  Eiitom. :  A  child's  name  for  any  Tele- 
phorus  of  a  bluish  colour.    [SOLDIER.] 

sailor-fish,  t. 

Ichthy. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Histio- 
phorus.  [XiPHiiD/E.] 

"  In  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  a  strange 
mariner  it  found  that  has  given  rise  to  man;  curious 
tales  among  the  natives  of  the  coast  thereabout.  They 
tell  <>f  a  wonderful  sail  often  seen  in  the  calm  seasons 
preceding  the  terrible  hurricanes  that  course  "Ter 
those  waters  .  .  .  One  day  the  phantom  craft  actually 
ai'i'i-.'irei!  to  the  crew  of  an  Indian  steamer,  and  as  it 
passed  by  under  the  stern  of  the  Teasel,  the  queer 
sail '  was  seen  to  belong  to  a  gigantic  swoi  d-nfeh.  now 
known  as  the  tailor-Juh.  The  sail  was  really  an 
enormously  developed  dorsal  flu  that  was  over  ten 
feet  high,  and  was  richly  coloured  with  blue  and 
iridescent  tints;  and  as  the  fish  swam  along  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  this  great  tin  naturally 
waved  to  and  fro,  so  that,  from  a  distance,  it  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  curious  sail."— St.  .\u-holai, 
Oct.,  ISSfi,  p.  895. 

sailor-like,  a.    Like  a  sailor  or  sailors. 

Sailors'  home,  s.  An  institution  where 
sailors  may  board  and  lodge  while  they  are  on 
shore.  The  first  was  opened  in  London  la 
1829.  Sailors'  homes  have  since  been  estab- 
lished in  the  priiicijal  English  sea-ports. 

* sail'-or-less,  a.    [Eng.  sailor;  -less.]    Des- 
titute of  sailors. 

"Ships  tailorteit  lay  rotting  on  the  sea." 

Byron :  DarkaM. 

*  sail-our,  i.    [SAILOR.] 

*  sail  -y,  a.    [Eng.  soil,  s. ;  -y.]    Like  or  re- 
sembling a  sail. 

11  From  Penmen's  craggy  height  totryher»oijy  wlufa,' 
Drayton  .   Poly.OlUon.  a.  *. 

saim,  «.    [SEAM  (3),  «.]    Lard,  fat    (Pro*.  * 
Scotch.) 

sa'-i-ml-ris,  s.    [Native  name.l 

Zool :  Callithrix  sciureus,  the  Squirrel  Mon- 
key (q.v.).  Cuvier  gave  it  generic  distinction. 

*  sain,  pa.  par.    [SAY,  «.] 


Cite,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p&t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


sain— sake 
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Bain,  sane,  v.t.  [A.S.  seinan,  segnian  =  to 
sign,  to  bless;  segen,  segn  —  a,  sign,  from  Lat. 
rignum  =  a  sign  ;  Ger.  seyeii  —  a  sign,  segnen 
=  to  sign,  to  bless.]  To  sign  with  the  sign  uf 
the  cross ;  hence,  to  bless  against  evil  in- 
fluence. 

"  Sign  it  with  cross,  and  tain  it  with  bead. 
Slug  the  Ave.  and  say  th«  Creed." 

Scott :  WaxtrU*,  oh.  liii. 

»aln  foin,  sain  foin,  saint  foin,  >.  [Fr., 
from  sain  =  wholesome,  and  fain  =  hay  ;  Lat. 
tanun  feenum  —  wholesome  hay,  or  less  pro- 
bably from  Fr.  saint  =  sacred,  and  Join  =  liay ; 
Lat.  sanctum  f cerium.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Onobrychis  (q.v.). 

jaint,  *  saynt,  *  saynct,  *  seint,  *  sci  nte, 
'  *  seynt,  s.  [Fr.  saint,  from  Lat.  sanctum, 
-  accu;t.  of  sanctus  =  holy,  consecrated  ;  prop. 

pa.  par.  of  sancio  —  to  render  sacred,  to  make 

holy  ;  Sp.  santo,  san  ;  Ital.  santo.] 
1.  A  person  sanctified  ;    a  person  eminent 

for  piety  and  virtue  ;  a  godly  or  holy  person. 

(It  is  applied  especially  to  the  Apostles  and 

Other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.) 


8.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

"You  a  mint  with  laintt  your  seat  have  won." 
tfatruer :  f.  «.,  II.  i.  Si 

•  3.  An  angel. 

"  B«li  .Id.  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  hit 
tainti."—JutU  14. 

4.  One  who  for  his  or  her  piety  has  been 
canonized  by  the  Roman  Church.  The  title 
Saint  is  generally  abbreviated  to  St.  before  a 
personal  name.  (The  abbreviation  for  Saints 
is  SS.)  [INVOCATION,  If.] 

If  A  smill  sect  calling  themselves  Saints 
first  obtained  places  of  worship  in  London  in 
1884. 

^  1.  St.  Agnes'  flower : 
Sot. :  The  genus  Erinosraa. 

2.  St.  Andrew's  cross: 

(1)  rtni.   Lang.:  A  cross  shaped  like  the 
letter  X. 

(2)  Bot. :  Ascyrum  Crux  Andrea. 

3.  St.  Anthony's  fire :  Erysipelas. 

4.  Ht.  Barbara's  cress : 
Bot. :  Barbarea  vulgari*. 
6.  St.  Barnaby's  thistle : 
Sot. :  Centaurea  solstitialls, 

6.  St.  Boniface's  pennies :  The  separated  por- 
tions of  the  stalk  of  the  Lily  Encrinite. 

7.  St.  Cassian  beds: 

Geol. :  A  series  of  l>eds  of  Upper  Triassic 
age  in  the  Southern  Tyrol,  consisting  of  cal- 
careous marls,  with  Ammonites,  Gasteropoda, 
Coii'-hifera,  Brachiopoda,  Corals,  &C, 

8.  St.  Catherine's  flower : 
Bot. :  Nigella  damascena. 

9.  St.  Christopher's  herb : 

Bot. :  (1)  Osmunda  regalis,  (2)  Actcea  spicata. 

10.  St.  Cnthberfs  beads : 

Palceont. :  A  popular  name  for  the  separated 
portions  of  Encrinites  moniliformis. 

11.  St.  Cuthbert's  duck :  [EIDER-DUCK]. 

12.  St.  Elmo's  light:  The  Corposant  (q.v.). 

13.  St.  George's  ensign :  The  distinguishing 
badge  of  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  consisting 
of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field,  with  the  Union 
Jack  in  the  upper  quarter  next  the  mast. 

11.  St.  Helen's  series :  [OSBORNE  SERIES], 

15.  St.  Ignatius  bean :  [IONATIUS'S-BEAN]. 

16.  St.  Janet' i  wort : 
Bot. :  Senecio  Jacobcea. 

17.  St.  John'i  bread : 

Bot. :  Ceratonia  siliqua.  So  called  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  furnished  the 
"  locusts  "  eaten  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness.  More  probably,  however,  the 
locusts  were  the  actual  insects. 

18.  St.  John's  wort:  The  genus  Hypericum, 
•pec.,  H.  perforatum. 

19.  St.  I.eger:  The   name  of  a  horse-race 
for    three-year-old^,    instituted    in    1776    by 
Colonel  St.  L"ger,  of  Park   Hill,  neat  Don- 
caster,  but  not  called  the  "St.    Li-gpr"  till 
two  years  afterwards.     It  is  run  at  Doncnster 
in  September  of  each  year.  (Pron.  Sil'-lei.-g'er.) 

20.  St.  Martin' sflowr: 

But. :  Alstromeria  Plus-Martini. 


21.  St.  Marlins  herb : 

Bot. :  Sauvagesia  erecta.  It  is  very  muci- 
laginous. 

22.  St.  Martin's  summer:   A  popular  name 
for  the  mild  damp  season  which  sometimes 

Prevails  from  November  till  about  Christmas, 
ue    to   the    prevalence    of    south-westerly 
winds. 

23.  St.  Mary's  flower: 

Bot. :  Anastatica  tlierochuntiana. 

24.  St.  Monday :   A  Monday  spent  in  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.     Used  only  in  the  phrase 
To  keep  St.  Monday  =  To  idle  away  Monday 
instead  of  returning  to  work. 

25.  St.  Peter's  fingert 

Palceont. :  A  popular  name  for  Belemnites. 

26.  St.  Peter's  wort : 

Bot.  :  (1)  Primula  veris ;  (2)  the  genus 
Ascyrum ;  (3)  the  genus  Symphoria ;  (4) 
Hypericum  Ascyron ;  (5)  Hypericum  quad- 
rangulum. 

27.  St.  Simonian :  A  supporter  or  adherent 
of  the  Count  de  St.  Simon  (1760-1825),  a  social- 
istic reformer,  who  proposed  the  institution 
of  a  European  Parliament,  to  arbitrate  in  all 
matters  affecting  Europe,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  social  hierarchy  based  on  capacity 
and  labour. 

28.  St.   Simonianism,   St.   Simonism :   The 
doctrines,  principles,  or  practice  of  the  St. 
Simonians. 

29.  St.  Thomas-tree: 

Bot. :  Bauhinia  tomentosa. 

30.  St.  Vitus'i  dance :  [CHOREA.] 

*  saint-seeming,  a.  Having  or  assum- 
ing the  appearance  ofa  saint ;  hypocritical. 

"A  mint-tfrming  and  Bible-hearing  hypocritical 
puritan."— Muuntague  :  Appeale  to  Cottar,  p.  4S. 

saint's  bell,  s.    The  Sanctus-bell  (q.v.). 

*  saint,  v.t.  &  i.    [SAINT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

'  1.  To  enrol  among  the  list  of  the  saints  by 
an  official  act  of  the  pope  ;  to  canonize. 

"  I'll  hare  him  tainted."— Beaum.  i  Met. :  Scornful 
Lady,  IT.  1. 

2.  To  salute  as  a  saint. 

"  Lower  voices  taint  me  from  above." 

Tennyton  :  St.  Simon  Stylita,  152. 

3.  To  give  the  character  or  reputation  of  a 
saint  to. 

"  Such  an  impression  of  his  goodness  gave, 
As  tainted  him."  Daniel :  Ciril  Wart,  i. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  live  as  a  saint  or 
with  a  show  of  piety. 

"  Think  women  still  to  thrive  with  men. 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  taint." 

Shaketp. :  Pauionatt  Pilgrim,  SO. 

*  saint'-dim,    s.     [Eng.   saint;    -dom.]    The 

state  or  condition  of  being  a  saint ;  the  state 
of  being  canonized ;  canonization.  (Tennyson : 
St.  Simon  Stylites,  6.) 

gaint'-e'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SAINT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Canonized  ;  enrolled  among  the  saints. 

"And  the  lightning  showed  the  tainted 
Figures  on  the  casement  painted." 

LongftUov :  Norman  Baron. 

2.  Entered  into  bliss  ;  gone  to  heaven.    (A 
euphemism  for  deail.) 

3.  Sacred,  holy. 

"  And.  like  a  glory,  the  broad  son 
Hangs  over  uti-itr  I  Lelwnon." 

Moor* :  Paradite  t  Ou  P*ri. 

•4.  Holy,  pious. 

"A  most  tainted  king." 

Shalutp. :  Macbct*,  IT.  3. 

*  saint  oss,  •  saynt  ess,  s.     [Eng.  saint, 
s. ;  -ess.]    A  female  saint. 

"  The  most  blessed  company  of  sayutes  and  taynl- 
tuet."— Hilltop  fisher:  Sermont. 

saint  foin,  s.    [SAINFOIN.] 

t  saint -hood,  s.  [Eng.  srtint ;  -hood.]  The 
state,  character,  rank,  or  position  of  »  saint ; 
saint ;  saintship. 

••HaitiOtand,  as  hitherto  understood,  implies  a  living 
raith  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  God."—  T.  Dand- 
ton  ;  Phil.  Sytt.  of  A.  Kotmini,  p.  xliil. 

*  saint'-Ing,  s.   [Eng.  taint,  v.;-ing.]  Canoni- 
zation. 

"  Meriting  as  well  his  tainting  as  his  seat* 

nraylun  :  Polf-Olaion,  s.  24. 

*  tMlnt'-Ish,   a.     [Eng.   mint;    -ish.]     Some- 
what saintly.    (Used  ironically.) 


•saint-ism,  5.  [Eng.  saint;  -ism.]  The 
quality  or  character  of  a  saint. 

"  The  paius  he  took  in  converting  him  to  godliness, 
i.e.,  to  canting  Puritanism  and  duintum."— H'ood; 
Fasti  C/zon.,  vol.  ii. 

saint -like,  a.    [Eng.  saint;  -likt.] 

1.  Like  or  reseiribling  a  saint ;  saintly,  holy. 

2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  saint. 

"  In  accents  tender  and  tain; like." 

Longfellow :  Efangrline,  ii.  i. 

*  saint  lily,  adv.    [Eng.  saintly ;  -ly.]    In  a 
saintly  manner.    (Pot :  Rationale  of  Verse.) 

saint -ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saintly;  -nest.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saintly. 

saint -ly,  a.  [Eng.  saint ;  -ly.]  Like  a  saint; 
becoming  or  befitting  a  saint ;  saintlike. 

"  Men  of  orthodox  faith  and  saintly  lift."— Macau- 
lay:  Bin.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

*  saint  61  6  girt,   «.     [Eng.  saint,  and  Or. 
\6yos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]    One  who 
writes  or  is  versed  in  the  lives  or  history  of 
saints ;  a  liagiologist, 

saint -Ship,  t.  [Eng.  saint;  -ship.]  The 
character  or  qualities  of  a  saint ;  saintly 
character  or  condition. 


"  Whose  Urge  blue  ey«.  (air  locks,  and  snowy  : 
Might  shake  the  taintihip  of  an  anchorite. 

Huron:  Child  t  Harold,  L  1L 

sair,  a.    [SORE.]    (Scotch.) 
sair,  v.t.    [SERVE.]    (Scotch.) 

•air-ing, sair  In,  s.  [SAIR,  v.)  As  much 
as  satisfies  or  serves  the  turn ;  enough.  (Scotch.) 

sair  ly,  saix'-lie, adv.    [SORELY.]  (ScotcA.) 
saith*.  s.    [SEETHE.] 

Sai  -va,  s.    [SIVA.] 

Hindooism :  A  follower  of  Siva,  the  third  of 
the  Hindoo  Triad ;  spec.,  a  monastic  devotee  of 
the  god.  H.  H.  Wilson  (Religious  Sects  of  On 
Hindoos,  1862,  p.  32)  divides  these  devotees  into 
nine  orders  : — Dandis  and  Dasnamis,  Jogis, 
Jangamas,  Paramahansas,  Urdhabahus,  Akas 
Miikhis  and  Nakhis,  Gudaras,  Rukharas  Suk- 
haras  and  Ukharas,  Kara  Lingis,  Sannyasis,  &o 

Sai  -va-vite,  a.  &  s.  [Sansc.,  Ac.  Saiva;  • 
connect.,  and  Eng.  suflf.  -»(«.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Siva  or  his 
worshippers. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  Saiva  (q.v.). 

sa  jene',  sa  gene  (1),  s.  [Russ.]  A  Rag. 
'sian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  1  '167  English 
fathoms,  or  about  seven  English  feet. 

Sal  ji,  s.  [Hind,  khar-suii  or  svji-khar.]  In- 
dian l>arilla,  produced  by  burning  Anthroo- 
nemum  indicum,  Caroxylonfcetidum,C.Griffithii, 
Snlicornia  brachiata,  Salsola  Kali,  Suada  fru- 
ticosa,  S.  indica,  and  S.  nudiflora. 

sa  jou  (J  as  zh),  s.    [For  etym.  and  def.  see 

extract.  ] 

"  These  (the  genus  Cebus]  are  the  '  little  masters  of 
the  woods,  according  to  Azara,  and  should  be  called 
•Caf  (the  'C'  is  soft),  which  has  been  altered  to 
Sai"U  by  the  extraordinary  talent  which  the  French 


fthe'geiiera  Ateles,  Lagothrix.  and  Cebus)  into  Sapar 
j'iui  and  Xaffoiiu,  the  larger  kinds  belonging  to  UM 
first,  and  those  about  to  be  noticed  |Otbiu]to  the  last. 
He  modified,  he  says,  the  words  Cavonaton  and  Cagoni, 
their  C  being  pronounced  as  Ii.  But  Aura  says  that 
the  real  words  are  Catgnnaion  and  Cai,  they  being 


pronounced  as  written,  and  the  first  weans  G 


being 

ioZ, 


Prof.  M.  nuncan.  in  Catttlit  Hat.  But.,  L  ITS,  17*. 

sa'-ka,  s.    [Native  name  (?)] 

Bot. :  Copaifera  pubifora  and  C.  bracteata, 
which  yield  timber  of  great  toughness.  They 
grow  in  Demerara. 

sake,  s.  [A.S.  SOCK  =  strife,  dispute,  crime, 
accusation^;  cogn.  with  Out.  wjoc  =  matter, 
rase,  cause,  business,  affair  ;  Icel.  sok  =  a 
charge,  guilt,  crime  ;  Dan.  sag;  8w.  »nJt ;  Ger. 
sache;  Goth.  saAxin  =  to  contend,  to  rebuke.] 

1.  Final   cause,  end,  purpose  ;  purpose  or 
desire  of  obtaining  :  as,  To  fight  for  the  sake 
of  freedom. 

2.  Account,  reason,  cause,  interest ;  regard 
to  any  person  or  thing. 

"  Yield  thee  Mlnottl  ;  qnirter  take, 
for  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  take." 

Ayron     Sirv  of  Corlntk.  xvli 

IF  (1)  The  plural  is  used  in  such  phrases  as, 
For  your  sakes,  For  their  sakes. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  90!!,  choras,  fhin.  bcnph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    ph      t 
-tilaa,  -tlan  =  eCian.   -tloa,  -b— a  =  uLLo. ;  -tioa,  -sioa  =  zhun.    -cious. -tious, -sioua  -  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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saker— salamander 


(2)  The  sign  of  the  genitive  is  often 
omitted— 

(a)  When  tlie  word  preceding  sake  ends  in  a 
•ibilant :  as,  for  goodness  take,  for  conscience 
Mfe,  &c. 

•(6)  When  the  word  ends  in  other  letters  : 
M,  fur  fashion  xike,  for  safety  take,  *c. 

*  3.  A  fault,  a  crime,  a  dispute.   [S  ACKLISS.) 

"  For  deceit  of  mm  lake." 

JL  Eng.  AUit.  Potmt.  ill.  M. 

^  Sake  is  only  used  in  such  phrases  as  are 
given  above,  and  is  always  preceded  by  for. 

•sa  ker,  •«a-cre,  *.  [Fr.  ««•«  =  (1)  a  fal- 
con ;  (2)  a  piece  of  ordnance  ;  Sp.  &  Port, 
jocre ;  from  Arab,  sagr  =  a  sparrow-hawk. 
The  names  of  various  hawks  were  frequently 
given  to  pieces  of  ordnance.] 

L  A  hawk  ;  a  species  of  falcon ;  properly, 
FO.LCO  tacer,  a  European  and  Asiatic  falcon. 

"  On  hi*  right  hand  flew 
A  laJUr,  Mend  to  the  god  of  view." 

Chaymtin  :  ffomtr ;  Odyuty  XT. 

J.  A  small  piece  of  artillery. 
"On  the  bastions  were  planted  culrerini  and  talon." 
— Mucaulay :  Bitt.  fng..  en.  xii. 


sak'-er  et,  3. 
saker. 


[SAKER.]     The  male  of  the 


Bakh-rat',  *.  [Arab.  =  a  rock,  a  hewn  stone.] 
Muhammadan  Myth.  :  A  sacred  stone  of  an 
emerald  colour,  which,  by  reflection,  imparts 
the  azure  hue  to  the  sky.  If  one  possess  the 
smallest  fragment  of  it,  he  acquires  miraculous 
powers. 

•a  -kl  (IX  «•    [Native  name.] 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Pithecia  (q.r.X  Their 
faces  are  strangely  human  in  appearance, 
and  some  of  them  are  easily  tamed,  and  be- 
come amusing  and  affectionate.  The  members 
of  the  genus  usually  known  by  this  name  are 
the  Hairy  Saki  (Pithecia  hirsute),  the  Scarlet- 
faced,  White-skinned,  or  Bald-headed  Saki  (P. 
culms) ;  the  Black-headed  (P.  melanocephala); 
and  the  White-headed  Saki  (P.  Uucocephala). 
P.  sataiuu  is  the  Couxio,  and  P.  monachiu  the 
Monk. 

•a  kl  (2),  sa  ke,  ».  [Japanese.]  The  native 
beer  and  common  stimulating  drink  of  the 
Japanese.  It  .is  made  from  rice,  and  is  drunk 
want,  producing  a  very  speedy  but  transient 
intoxication. 

"  They  seem  clever  people,  those  Japanese  who  lately 
enabled  their  convict  friends  to  get  drunk  on  bamboo* 
filled  with  Kike."— .-it.  Jamett  Gazette,  Sept  10,  1886. 

•ak'-I-eh, sak  la, sak'-ee-yeh, 5.  [Arab. 

saka,  so.kka  =  a  water-carrier,  a  cupbearer.]  A 
machine  used  in  Egypt  for  raising  water  from 
the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  Persian  wheel,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  cogged  wheels,  turned  by 
s  buffalo  or  camel,  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel  working  up  a  series  of  earthen  pitchers, 
which  empty  themselves  into  a  trough  or  pool. 

"  Here  the  fields  are  watered  by  means  of  wheels  to 
which  water-jars  are  attached— the  uUcctyeh."  —  Q. 
Xbtrt:  fnpt  led.  Bell).  M. 

S&k'-ta,  «.  [Bengali,  &c.,  from  Sansc.  takti 
=  power,  energy.] 

Hindooism :  A  worshipper  of  the  Sakti, 
the  power  or  energy  of  the  divine  nature  in 
action,  and  personified  in  a  female  form.  If 
the  proclivities  of  the  worshipper  are  towards 
the  adoration  of  Vishnu,  then  the  personified 
Bakti  is  termed  Lakshmi  or  Maha-Lakshmi ; 
If  it  be  towards  that  of  Siva,  the  Sakti  is 
denominated  Parvati,  Bhavani,  or  Durga.  The 

Principal  religious  books  of  the  Saktas  are  the 
antras  (q.v.).  It  is  believed  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal  are  of 
this  sect,  and  of  the  remaining  fourth,  three 
are  Vaishnavas  to  one  Saiva.  (Relig.  Sect*  of 
the  Hindoos,  1862,  p.  32.)  Wilson  divides  the 
Saktas  into  Dakshinis,  Vamis,  Kancheliyas, 
and  Kararis.  Another  classification  is  into 
the  Dakshinacharis  and  the  Vamacharis,  fol- 
lower! of  the  Right  Hand  and  of  the  Left 
Hand  RituaL  The  latter  are  accused  of  great 
immoralities. 

•&!(!)..     [Lat.  =salt] 

Chem. :  Formerly  used  in  chemistry  to  dis- 
tinguish salts,  and  now  sometimes  used  in 
compound  names. 

•al- ammoniac, ». 

L  Chem. :  [  A  MM  ONI  me -CHLORIDE  ]. 

2.  Mm. :  Aa  isometric  mineral,  occurring 
In  crystals,  also  in  stalactites,  massive,  and 
as  efflorescences.  Hardness,  1*6  to  2 ;  sp.  gr. 


1-528;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  white,  when 
pure  ;  translucent  to  opaque  ;  soluble  ;  taste, 
saline,  pungent.  Compos.  :  ammonium,  38*7  ; 
chlorine,  6C''3  =  100,  hence  the  formula, 
NH4C1.  Frequent  as  sublimation  products  in 
volcanic  craters,  notably  well  crystallized  in 
that  of  Vesuvius. 

3.  Pharm. :  It  sometimes  relieves  jutin  in 
neuralgia,  and  has  been  given  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis with  abundant  -expectoration.  Exter- 
nally it  is  slightly  stimulant,  and  is  believed 
to  aid  in  dispersing  tumours. 

sal  -  polycrestus,    ».      [POTASSIC-BUL- 

PHATE.] 

sal-prunella,  *.    [PRUNELLA-SALT.] 
sal  volatile,  5. 

1.  Chem. :  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Its  action  is  that  of  free  am- 
monia. 

sal  (2),  *.    [SAUL.] 

sa-laam',  sa  lam ,  «.  [Arab,  saldm  —  sa- 
luting, a  salutation ;  cf.  Heb.  shelam  =  peace  ; 
shdlam  =  to  be  safe.]  A  ceremonious  saluta- 
tion or  obeisance  among  Orientals,  consisting 
in  the  bending  of  the  head  with  the  body 
downwards,  in  extreme  cases  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  placing  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand  on  the  forehead. 

"'Hoi  whoart  thout'— "This  low  talam 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am.' " 

tiyron  :  Giaour. 

U  To  send  a  person  one's  salaam :  To  present 
or  send  one's  compliments. 

sa-laam',  sa  lam ,  t-.i.  &  (.    [SALAAM,  *.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  salaam  or  obeisance  > 
to  bow  ;  to  salute  with  a  salaam. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  a  salaam  to  ;  to  salute 
with  a  salaam. 

"  A  very  intelligent-looking,  amiable  little  lady, 
who  talamed  us  in  Turkish  style."— Scribner'i  Maya- 
tint,  June,  1877,  p.  149. 

*  sa  laam  stone,  «.    [Ger.  salaamstein.] 

A/in. :  Stated  to  be  an  Indian  nann  for  a 
variety  of  spinel  occurring  in  six-sided  prisms, 
but  much  doubt  exists  both  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  itself  and  its  application. 

sal-a-bil'-I-t?,  tsale  a^bil'  i  t?,  . 

[Eng.  ealabl(e)  ;  ity.)     Salableuess. 

sal'-able,  t  sale'  a-ble,   *  sale' ha 

ble,  a.  [Enp.  tal(e)  ;  -able,]  That  may  be 
sold;  marketable;  ready  for  sale ;  in  demand. 

sal  a  ble  ness,  «.  [Eng.  salable;  -net*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salable ;  salability. 

*saT-a-bly,  *sale'  a-bly.  adv.  [Eng. 
tabl(f) ;  -j/.j  In  a  salable  manner. 

sa-  la'-cl-a,  s.  [Lat  =  the  wife  of  Neptune.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hippocrateacese.  Stamens 
three  ;  fruit  berried.  Known  species  about 
sixty.  Solatia  dulcis,  of  Brazil,  S.  pyriformis, 
of  Sierra  Leone,  which  resembles  a  bergamot 
pear,  and  S.  Roxburgh™,  of  India,  have  eatable 
fruits. 

*  sa  la'  clous,  a.    [Lat.  salax,  genit.  salads ; 
tdlio  —  to  leap.]  Lustful,  lecherous.    [RuT,  ».] 

*  Sa-la'-cioUS-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  salacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  salacious  manner ;  lustfully,  lecherously. 

*  sa- la' -dons -ness,  s.     [Eng.  salacious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  salacious  ; 
lust,  lecherousness,  salacity. 

*  M-lae'-I-t?,  »  •al-lac'-a-t?,  «.     [Lat. 
salacitas,  from  salax  =  salacious  (q.v.).]    Sa- 
laciousness. 

"  The  Immoderate  lallacily,  and  almost  nnparalleled 
excess  of  venery.  which  every  September  may  be  ob- 
served in  this  auiuiaL"— flroiriK  Vulgar  £mur$, 
bk.  ill.,  ch  Ix. 

sal  -ad,  *  sal  ade.  •  sal  lad,  *  sal  -lat, 
*  sal' -let,  s.  [Fr.  salade,  from  O.  Ital.  salata 
—  a  salad  of  herbs,  prop.  fern,  of  salato,  pa. 
par.  of  salart  =  to  salt,  to  pickle,  from  sal, 
tale  (Lat.  ml)  =  salt  (q.v.);  Out,  salade ;  Dan., 
8w.,  &  Ger.  salat.] 

I.  Generally,  a  dish  of  certain  vegetables 
prepared  and  served  so  as  to  be  eaten  raw ; 
specif.,  a  dish  of  lettuce,  endive,  radishes, 
mustard,  land  and  water-cress,  celery,  and 
young  onions,  dressed  with  eggs,  salt,  mustard, 
oil,  vinegar,  or  spices. 


2.  A  dish  composed  of  some  kind  of  meat,' 
as  chicken  or  lobster,  chopped  and  mixed  with 
uncooked  herbs,  and  seasoned  with  some  con- 
diment, as  lobster-salad, 

3.  A  lettuce.    (Colhq.) 
salad  burnet,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Poterium,  and  specif., 
Polerium  Sanguitorba,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
eaten  in  salad. 

salad-cream,  *.  A  prepared  dressing 
for  salads. 

•salad-days,  *  sallet  -  days,  j  j* 
Green,  unripe  days ;  years  of  inexperience. 

"  My  lalad-driyi, 
When  I  was  green  in  Judgment.' 

Shakcip. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  L  i. 

salad-oil,  s.    Olive-oil. 

salad-spoon,  ».  A  spoon  of  wood  or 
ivory  for  mixing  and  serving  salads. 

*  sal-ade,  s.    [SALLET  (2).] 

*  Sal'-a-dine,  o.     [From  Saladin,  properly 
8alah-u-Din  (1137-1192).]    Of  or  belonging  to 
Saladin. 

Saladine-tenth,  s. 

Law :  A  tax  imposed  on  England  and  France 
in  1188  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  toobtain  money 
for  the  crusade  then  about  to  be  led  by 
Richard  I.  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  against  Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 
It  was  a  tenth  on  every  one's  annual  income, 
and  on  his  movable  goods  except  his  clothes, 
books,  and  arms.  Some  religious  orders  were 
exempt.  The  tax  was  continued  after  the 
crusade  was  at  an  end,  and  became  the  ground 
for  the  taxing  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  for 
the  Pope.  The  example  was  ultimately  imi- 
tated by  various  sovereigns. 

*  sal' -ad-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  salad;  -ing.]    Herbs 
and  vegetables  for  salads. 

"The  spring  vegetables,  as  asparagus,  strawberries, 
and  some  sort  of  inlaflitig,  are  mort  easily  digested 
than  pears,  peaches  and  nectarines."— CJievn*.  On 
Health. 

sa  la  ite,  sa  lite,  «.    [SAHLITE.] 
sa  lal ,  *.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 
salal-berry,  & 

Bot.  :  The  berry  of  Gualtheria.  Shallon.  It 
i*  about  the  size  of  a  common  grape,  and 
grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  in 
Oregon. 

sa  lam ,  s.  &  v.    [SALAAM.] 

sal- a-man'-der,  «.     [Fr.  salamandre,  from 
Lat.  salamandra;  Gr.  <r<i\apa.v6pa(salamandra) 
=  a  kind  of  lizard  ;   cf.  Pers.  saniander  =  a 
salamander.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  (With  reference  to  the  curious  popular 
belief  that  the  salamander  can  live  in  fire)  a 
person  who  seems  at  home  in  close  proximity 
to  fire  of  any  kind. 

"  He  was  so  much  at  his  ease  amid  the  hottest  fire 
of  the  French  batteries  that  his  soldiers  gate  him 
the  honourable  nickname  of  the  Salamander."— 
Macaulay:  But.  Xng.,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  A  circular  iron  plate  used  iu  cooking  ;  a 
griddle. 

4.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  fire-proof 
safe. 

*  6.  A  heated  iron  for  firing  cannon. 

6.  A  large  iron  poker,  which,  being  heated 
to  redness,  is  then  used  for  lighting  fires,  or 
for  browning  certain  dishes.  ' 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Alchemy :  An  imaginary  being  having 
a  human  form,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
living  in  fire.    Paracelsus  placed  them  among 
his  elemental  spirits. 

"  Scorching  Salamander,  burn : 
Nymph  of  Water,  twist  and  turn.* 

Uoetht :  fatal  led.  Auster). 

2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Salamaudrinae  (q.v.),  the  Tritons  or 
Newts  being  distinguished  as  Aquatic  or 
Water  Salamanders,  and  the  other  genera  as 
Terrestrial  or  Land  Salamanders.  They  are 
timid,  sluggish,  lacertiform  creatures,  feeding 
on  worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  insects.  When 
alarmed,  they  exude  from  the  pores  of  the 
back  and  sides  a  milky  humour,  injurious  to 
small  animals  bnt  innocuous  to  man.  From 
this  circumstance.  Salamanders  have  probably 


tate,  ttt,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab.  euro,  unite,  car.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrbuu   «>  o»  =  e;  ey  =  »;  aa  =  kw. 


§alamandra— salesman 
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derived    their    popular    reputation  of   btmg 
venomous,  which,  howi*er,  is  totally  without 


SPOTTED  SALAMAND&R. 


foundation.  Strange  tales  have  been  told  of 
them  from  very  early  times,  particularly  that 
the  icy  coldness  of  their  bodies  enabled  them 
to  endure  fire  without  being  injured,  and 
even  to  extinguish  the  flames  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Pliny  records  that  he  tried  the 
experiment,  with  the  natural  result  that  the 
Salamander  was  burnt  to  powder,  but  the 
feMe  received  credence  among  the  uneducated 
until  quite  modern  times. 

•  salamander  -  cloth,  s.     An  incom- 

bustible cloth,  said  to  be  made  from  skin* 
of  salamanders,  but  really  manufactured  from 
asbestos.  [SALAMANDER'S-HAIR.] 

"  The  talamander-dotlt  sent  by  the  Tartar  king  to 
the  Kum»n  PontinV'—  Eng.  Cyclop.  (Hat.  Uitt.\.  i.  179. 

•  salamander's  hair,  *  salamander's 
wool,  s.    A  name  once  given  to  a  species  of 
fibrous  asl>estO3,  which  is  incombustible. 

Sal  a  man  dra,  *.    [SALAMANDER.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Sala- 
maiidridse  (q.v.).  Head  thick,  tongue  broad, 
palatine  teeth  in  two  series,  parotids  large, 
toes  free,  numerous  warty  growths  on  sides. 
There  are  two  species  :  Sala/nandra  maculosa, 
the  Spotted  Salamander,  from  Central  Europe 
and  the  mountainous  districts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  S.  atra,  the  Black 
Salamander,  from  the  high  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The 
young  of  this  species  undergo  their  meta- 
morphoses in  the  body  of  the  mother.  A 
young  tadpole  prematurely  extracted,  and 
placed  in  water  and  watched  by  Mile.  Marie 
de  Chauvin,  lost  its  gills,  which  were  replaced 
by  others.  It  lived  for  fifteen  weeks  at  the 
bottom  of  its  tank,  when  the  gills  atrophied, 
and,  after  moulting,  the  animal  quitted  the 
water.  The  gill-clefts  then  closed,  and  it  be- 
came an  adult  land-salamander. 

3al-a-man  -drl-dse,  5.  pi.     (Mod  Lat  tala- 
mandr(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  family  of  Urodela,  approximately  con- 
terminous with  the  group  Salamandrinae  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  family  of  Salamandrinae  (q.v.).    Pala- 
tal teeth  in  two  longitudinal  rows  diverging 
posteriorly.      Genera  :    Triton,   Salamandra, 
and  Salamandnna. 

2.  Palaont.  :  The  older  family  [(!)]   does 
not  appear  before  the  Tertiary,  but  in  strata 
of  that  age  forms  have  been  discovered  in  all 
respects  resembling  existing  types.    From  the 
Miocene  of  (Eningen  comes  Andrias  scheuchzeri, 
closely  allied  to  Menopoma,  and   sometimes 
included  with  it  in  the  genus  Cryptol>ranchus, 
with  the  specific  name  of  homo  diluvii  testis, 
by  which  its  discoverer  tirst  described  it. 

•al-a-man'-drl-ibrm,  a.   [Lat  salamandra, 
and/oma  =  form.]    Resembling  a  salamander. 
"The  body  l»   talamatulrifarm.-—tHclu>l*m:   fa- 

y,  iL  179. 


sal-a-man-dri'-na,  ».  [Mod.  Lat  sola- 
mamlrlfl);  Lat  fern.  sing.  adj.  surf.  -i>ia.] 

Znol.  :  A  genus  of  Salamandridx,  with  one 
•pecies,  Salamandrina  perspicillata,  from  Italy 
and  Dalmatia.  Tongue  fixed  in  front  ;  hind 
feet  with  four  fre«  digits.  Upper  part  black, 
with  triangular  reddish  spot  on  head  ;  white 
beneath,  spotted  with  black. 

•al  a-man  dri'-nae,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sola- 
*andr(a):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iwe.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-orr'.er  of  Urodela,  with  four 
families  :  Molgida,  Salamandridae,  Plethodon- 
tidae,  and  Am  blystomidoe.  The  group  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  North  Temperate  regions, 
a  few  species  only  extending  into  the  Neo- 
tropical, and  one  into  the  Oriental  region. 

•  Sal  a-m&n  drine,  a.  [Eng.  salamander  ; 
•int.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  sala- 
mander ;  capable  of  resisting  fire. 


"  We  observed  In  It  a  certain  taUimundrine  quality, 
that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the  midst  of  Ire  and 
flam*.*— jidduon  :  Spectator,  No.  281. 

Sal  a  man  drold,  s.  [SALAMANDROIDES.] 
Any  individual  of  the  old  family  Salamandridae, 
or  the  sub-order  Salamandrine. 

"  It  1>  really  the  skeleton  of  a  tolamandnid  of  large 
size.  •— .VicAolion :  folatmt..  it  177. 

*  sal-a-man-dro  -I  des,  s.  [Gr.  <raAiM<iFap<i 
(solamandra)  =  the  salamander,  and  c!o°o« 
(eidos)  =  resemblance.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Jager  to  a 
species  of  Labyrinthodou,  which  he  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  genus. 

3al-*v-man  -qnese  (qu  as  k),  a.  &  $.  [See 
def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Salamanca 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B,  As   subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Salamanca ;  in  the  plural,  the  people  of  Sala- 
maiica. 

sa-lam'-ba,  s.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  fishing  ap- 
paratus, nsed  on  the  banks  near  Manilla,  fitted 
upon  a  raft  composed  of  several  tiers  of  bam- 
boos. It  consists  of  a  rectangular  net,  two 
corners  of  which  are  attached  to  the  upper 
extremities  of  two  long  bamboos,  tied  cross- 
wise, their  low- 
er extremities 
being  fastened 
to  a  bar  on  the 
raft,  which  acts 
as  a  hinge ;  a 
movable  pole, 
arranged  with  a 
counterpoise  as 
a  sort  of  crane, 
supports  the 
bumU.M>s  at  the 
point  of  junc- 
tion, and  thus  8ALAMBA. 
enables  the 

fishermen  to  raise  or  depress  the  net  at  pleasure. 
The  lower  extremities  of  the  net  are  guided  by 
a  cord,  which,  being  drawn  towards  the  raft 
at  the  same  time  that  tire  long  bamboos  are 
elevated  by  the  crane  and  counterpoise,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  net  remains  in  the 
water,  and  is  easily  cleared  of  its  contents  by 
means  of  a  landing-net  (Annandale.) 

sal'-anx,  s.    [Etyni.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Salmonidae,  with  a 
single  species,  Salanx  chinensis,  a  small  whitish 
fish,  known  on  the  coast  of  China  as  White- 
bait It  lives  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  ap- 
proaches the  coast  only  at  certain  seasons. 
The  scales  are  very  delicate  and  deciduous. 

sa-lar'-l'-as,  ».  [Et-ym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Lat. 
Vu/ar=  the  specific  name  of  the  salmon,  and 
sa!arius  =  a  dealer  in  salted-fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidae,  with  sixty 
species,  ranging  northwards  to  Madeira,  and 
southwards  to  Chili  and  Tasmania.  Certain 
individuals  of  some  species  possess  a  longi- 
tudinal cutaneous  crest,  which,  however,  is 
not  a  sexual  characteristic.  Mature  males 
have  generally  higher  dorsal  fins  and  more 
intense  and  variegated  coloration  than  females 
and  immature  males. 

Sal'-a-rled,  a.     (Eng.  salary ;  -ed.} 

1.  Having  a  salary  ;  receiving  a  salary. 

2.  Having  a  salary  attached  to  it ;  paid  by 
a  salary  :  as,  a  mlaried  post 

sal  -a-ry.  *  sal  -  a  -rye,  *  sal  e  rye, 
*sal'-la  rjf,  t.  (Fr.  Mt2aire  =  a  salary,  a 
stipend,  "from  Lat.  solarium,  prop.  =  salt- 
money,  or  money  given  to  the  soldiers  for  salt 
nHariut  —  pertaining  to  salt,  mf=salt;  Sp., 
Port,  &  Ital.  salario.}  The  recompense,  pay, 
or  consideration  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  to  a 
person  periodically  for  his  services,  usually  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  ]*id  by  the  year,  half-year,  or 
quarter.  When  paid  at  shorter  intervals  it  is 
generally  termed  wages ;  thus,  a  judge  receives 
a  salary',  while  a  bricklayer  receives  •wages. 

"  As  to  my  tallary.  he  told  me.  I  should  hare  M 
dollan  per  month.'— Htmpitr  :  rayagtt  (an.  16*0). 

*sal'-a-ry,  v.t.  [SALARY,  .«.]  To  pay  by  a 
salary.  (Only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

Sal'-dan-ite,  *.     [After  the  river  Saldana, 
Colombia,  South  America,  where  found  ;  suff. 
•ite  (Aftn.).] 
Jtfin. :  The  same  as  ALUNOOEN  (q.T.Jt 

•ale  (1),  «.  [TceL  sala,  sal  =  *  sale,  a  bargain  ; 
8w.  fain  ;  Dan.  salg.]  [SELL,  r.] 


1.  The  act  of  selling ;  the  act  of  transferring 
the  ownership  of  or  property  in  a  thing  for  a 
price  in  money  ;  the  exchange  of  a  commodity 
for  a  price  agreed  on  in  money  paid,  or  to  be 
paid. 

"This  so/«  of  otAee*.-       Skotap.  .•  1  Hemy  FA,  L  S. 

2.  Power  or  opportunity  of  selling ;  demand, 
market,  vent 

"  Bearing  of  all  husbandry  commodities,  knowing 
that  they  shall  have  ready  tale  for  them  at  that* 
towns."—  Spenter:  State  qf  Ireland. 

3.  Public  selling  to   the    highest   bidder; 
exposure  of  goods   in  a  shop   or   market ; 
auction 

If  0)  SiU  of  sale  :  [BILL  (8),  «.,  IV.  f  (»)]. 

*  (2)  House  of  salt :  A  brothel.    (Shaken. : 
Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

(3)  On  sale,  for  sale :  Offered  to  purchasers ; 
to  be  bought  or  sold. 

(4)  Sale  by  inch  of  candle :  [!NCH-OF-CANDL» 
AUCTION]. 

*  (5)  To  set  for  sale :  To  offer  to  any  one. 

sale-room,  s.  A  room  in  which  goods 
are  sold  ;  an  auction-room. 

*  sale  (2), *.    [Prob.  from  Lat.  salix  =  a  willow.] 
A  wicker-basket 

"  Who  to  entrap  the  fish  In  winding  iat» . 
Wai  better  seen? " 

Spenter:  Skefhtardi  Calender;  Dec. 

*  Sale  (3),  «.    [A.S.  seel,  genit.  sales  ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
sal;  Ger.  saal.]    A  halL 

"  When  he  had  told*  this  tale 
To  that  sanely  in  talt."  Ptrcnal.  l.Mt, 

*  sale,  v.t.    [SALE  OX  «•]    To  sell.    (Octovian, 
1,909.) 

sale'-a-We,  a.    [SALABLE.] 

•sal-e-bros'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  sahbrous;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salebrous  ;  rough- 
ness, ruggedness. 

"  Yet  ii  not  this  without  its  thornes  and  talttrotity  I " 
—ftUham  :  Upon  Ecdet.  Ii.  2. 

*  S&T-e'-broUB,     a.      [Lat.    salebrosus,    from 
salebra  =  a  rough  place.]    Rough,  rugged,  un- 
even. 

"  Thorough  a  vale  that's  lalrbrmu  indeed.* 

Cotton  :  Wondrri  of  the  Peak*. 

sa-le'-nJ-a,  *.  [A  euphonic  word  of  no  signi- 
fication.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Saleniada 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.:   From  the  Cretaceous   times 
onward. 

•al-S-ni -a-dse.  s.  pi-  (Mod.  Lat.  $aleni(a) ; 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t(d<e.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids. 
Test  generally  spheioidal,  hemispherical,  or 
depressed  ;  apical  disc  large,  with  a  sur-anal 
or  supplementary  plate  in  addition  to  'he  ten 
which  are  normal. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  From  the  Jurassic  onward. 

sal-gp,  sal  op,  sal-eb,  sal  ab,  s»- 
loop,  s.  [Arab,  saleb  ;  Turk,  sulleb.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  diet-drink,  formerly  pre- 
pared from  the  powdered  roots  of  Orchis  mat- 
cula,  and  sold   to   the   working   classes   of 
London  early  in  the  morning.    The  salep-staU 
has  long  been  replaced  by  the  coffee-stall. 

IL  Chem. :  Saleb.  Salab.  The  tuberous  roots 
of  Orchis  mascula,  and  other  allied  species, 
washed,  dried,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
powder.  It  has  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and 
in  water  swells  up  to  a  bulky  semi-transparent 
jelly.  It  consists  chiefly  of  bassorin  and 
starch,  and  is  considered  very  nutritious. 

*  sal  er.   •  sal  ere  (1),  «.    [Fr.  saliert.}   A 
salt-cellar. 

sal  g-ra-tus,  sal-SB  ra'-tiis.*  [Mod.  Lat 
salaeratus.]  An  impure  bicarbonate  of  potash 
with  more  carbonate  dioxide  than  is  possessed 
by  pearl-ash.  It  is  prepared  from  pearl-ash  ly 
exposing  it  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  was  for- 
merly much  UM-I  in  the  United  State*  in  making 
bread,  to  neutralize  acetic  or  tartaric  acid,  and 
thus  render  the  bread  light  by  the  esca|>e  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  nearly  gone  out  cf 
use  for  this  purpose,  being  replaced  by  baking 
powders. 

sales  -la-dy,  «.    A  saleswoman.    ( I'.  &) 

sales'-man,  *.  [Eng.  sale  and  man.]  One 
whose  occupation  or  business  is  to  sell  good»> 
or  commodities  ;  specif.,  a  wholesale  dealei 
in  various  commodities. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jottl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this;  •in.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -In* 
-Qian,  -tian  -  »JA»U.   -Uoa,  -«ioa  =  Ahun;  -^lon,  -fioa  ~  than,    -clou*,  -Uous,  -sious  =  shiLs.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•ale?'  worn  an,  ».  A  wuman  who  fulfils 
the  functions  of  a  salesman. 

•Mt-lewe,  *»a-lue,  v.t.     [Fr.  taluer.]     To 

galute  (q.v.). 

"  The  be»y  larke.  the  iae««ger  of  d»y, 
Saltmlh  la  hire  »i>n*  Ilia  worwe  *r»y." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1.4*4. 

•  sale' -work,  J.  [Eng.  sale a.nd  work.]  Work 
done  or  made  for  sale  ;  hence,  used  for  work 
carelessly  done. 

"  I  see  no  more  in  yon  thun  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature'i  ulcwork" 

Mu*«p-  •'  •*•  fou  Like  It.  ill.  S. 
,  r.t.     [SAVB.] 


Sa-H-an  (1),  a.  4  ».    [Scedef]    [SALIC.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe  of 
Franks  who  settled   on   the  Sal*  (now   the 
Yssel),  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

B.  At  tub$t. :  A  member  of  the  tribe  described 
under  A. 

Sa  -ll-an  (2),  o.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Salii  or  priests  of  Mars  in  ancient 
Rome. 

Salian  -  hymns,  ».  pi.  Hymns  which 
were  sung  at  the  annual  festival  by  the  Salii, 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  other  deities,  and  dis 
tinguished  men.  They  were  accompanied  bj 
warlike  dances,  clashing  of  shields,  <sc. 

sa'-ll-ant,  a.    [SALIENT.) 

•sal  i-aunce,  'sal-i-ance.  s.  [SALLY.] 
An  assault,  a  sally,  an  onslaught. 

"  Why  with  so  Bern  talianc* 
And  fell  iuteut,  »e  did  at  cant  me  meet." 

Spmitr:  f.  «..  IL  L  1ft. 

Sal -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  salique  =  ot  or  pertaining  to 
the  Salic  tribe.]  A  term  applied  to  a  law  or 
code  of  laws  established  by  the  Salian  Franks  ; 
specif.,  applied  to  one  chapter  of  the  Salian 
code  regarding  succession  to  certain  lands, 
which  was  limited  to  heirs  male,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  females,  chiefly  because  certain  military 
duties  were  connected  with  the  holding  of 
those  lands.  In  the  fourteenth  century  females 
were  excluded  from  the  throne  of  France  by 
the  application  of  the  Salic  law  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown. 

sal  I  ca  96  as,  sal-I-cfci  -e-»,  5.  pi.  [Lat 
tulix,  genit.  snlic(is)  =  a  willow ;  Lat.  fern.  pL 
adj.  sutf.  -octet,  -ineiz.] 

Bot. :  Willowworts  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Amentales.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
having  alternate  simple  leaves,  with  the 
primary  veins  deliquescent,  often  with  glands 
on  the  edges  or  on  the  stalks ;  stipules  deci- 
duous or  persistent ;  flowers  diojceous,  amen- 
taceous, naked  or  with  a  membranous  cup- 
fike  calyx  ;  stamens  two  to  thirty,  distinct  or 
monadelphoos ;  anthers  two-celled.  Ovary 
superior,  one-celled,  many-seeded  ;  style  one 
or  none ;  stigma  two  or  four ;  seeds  very 
small,  with  long  silky  hairs  from  their  base. 
Distribution,  the  north  temperate  and  Arctic 
zones,  and  on  mountains  further  south. 
Known  genera  two,  Salix  and  Populus  (q.v.). 

sal  I  c*  ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
talioace(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  willow  or  to  the  natural  order 
Sahcaceae  (q.v.). 

•  sal  I-car-I  a,  *.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  solix, 
genit.  solicit —a.  willow.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  SilviHae.  Six  species 
are  European ;  Salicaria  loaateila,  the  'Grass- 
hopper Warbler  (now  Acroce/ihalus  ncevius);  i. 
tunliiides,  the  Thrush-lik<i  Warbler  (Acrocejtha- 
ha  arundinaceies) ;  S.  pliragmiti*,  the  Sedge 
Warbler  (Acrocephalns  schcenobtenus) ;  S.  Ittt- 
cinioidet,  Savi's  Warbler  (Acroctphalu*  lusci- 
nioides);  S.  antndinacea,  the  Reed  Warbler 
(Acrocephalus  streperus),  and  5.  galactotet,  the 
Rufous  Warbler  (Aedon  galactodes). 

sal  I  oe  turn,  s.  [Lat ,  from  salix;  genit. 
•rdtcu  =  a  willow.]  A  willow  bed  or  planta- 
tion. 

•al  I  9ln,  *.  [Ut.  salix,  genit  »alio(is)  =  a 
willow ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  Ci3H18O;  =  CgH7O(OH)4O.C8H4CH2 
OH.  A  substance  discovered  by  Leroux,  and 
existing  ready  formed  in  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  most  varieties  of  willow  and  several  i>ort- 
lars.  It  may  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  helicin,  or  by 
boiling  populin  with  lime  or  baryta  water. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms  of  bitter 


taste,  melts  at  198*,  and  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  Heated  to  260',  it  ^ives  off  water 
together  with  acid  vapours,  and  leaves  a  yellow 
residue,  insoluble  in  water,  finally  turning 
brown  and  carbonising.  [SALIX.] 


sal-i-9ln  -e-aa,  5.  pi.   [SAL 

sa-lic-ion-al  (o  as  sh),  sal-cion  al, 
"sal'-I-cet,  sol-cion-ell,  *.  [Lat.  saiix  = 
a  willow.] 

Music  :  An  organ  stop  of  so  X  and  delicate 
quality,  supposed  to  be  similar  in  character 
with  the  salicis  fistula,  or  withy-pipe.  It  is 
generally  placed  in  the  choir  organ,  but  some- 
times in  the  swell,  in  either  case  replacing 
the  dulciana,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 

sal-i-cor-nar'-l-a,  .'.  [Named  by  Cuvier,  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  Salicoruia  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Salicornariada 
(q.v.).  Surface  divided  into  rhomboidal  or 
hexagonal  spaces,  with  irregularly  placed 
uvicularia. 

sal-I-cor-na-ri'-a-daa,  *.  [Mod.  Lat  tali- 
cornaria;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf  -{fyke.] 

1.  Zool.  :   A  family  of  Polyzoa.    Ccenojcium 
erect,  dichotomously  divided,  with  cylindrical 
branches    and    cells    disposed    around    au 
imaginary  axis. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Tertiary  onward. 

sal-i-cor'-ni-a,  t.  [Lat.  sal,  genit.  sails  = 
salt,  and  cornu  —  a  horn.  Named  from  the 
saline  properties  of  the  genus,  and  the  horn- 
like branches.] 

Bot.  :  Marsh-samphire,  Glasswort  ;  a  genus 
of  Chenopodiaceae.  Annual  or  perennial  leaf- 
less herbs,  with  cylindrical,  jointed,  succulent 
stems.  Flowers  bisexual,  minute,  in  threes 
at  the  base  of  the  iuternodes.  Perianth 
fteshy,  three-  or  four-lobed  ;  stamens  one  or 
two  ;  styles  two.  Fruil  a  compressed  utricle, 
enclosed  in  the  enlarged  perianth.  From  salt 
marshes,  Ac.,  chiefly  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Known  species  five  or  six.  S.  herbacea  is 
common  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Various  species  furnish  soda  in  large 
quantities;  Salicornia  brack  tola,  common  along 
the  coasts  of  India  and  those  of  Indian  salt- 
lakes,  does  so.  [SAJJI,  1.]  S.  indica  (Arthroc- 
nemtun  indicum)  might  be  similarly  used. 

S&1  -I:c6s-yl,  «.  [Eng.  salio(yl);  Gr.  ocrf 
(osme)  =  odour,  and  suff.  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  O>H5O2.  A  monatomic  radicle  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  salicylol  and  its 
derivatives. 


sal-I-9yL  *.     [Lat  salix,  genit 
willow  ;  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  CyE^O.  The  diatomic  radicle  of 
salicylic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  unknown  in 
the  free  state. 

salicyl  acetic-acid,  ». 


Chem. :    CgH^  =   CaHjO     >O>      Aceto- 

H'        ) 

salicylic  acid.  Discovered  by  Gerhardt,  and 
obtained  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with  chloride 
of  acetyl.  It  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  slender 
prisms,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
ami  ether,  and  reacts  with  ferric  salts  like 
salicylic  acid. 

salicyl  sulphuric-acid,  *.    [SULPHO- 

SALICYLIC-ACIL).] 

sal-I-9yl-am'-ic, a.  [Eng.  salicyl,  and  -amic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  salicyl  andttm- 
nionia. 

salicylamic  acid,  s. 

HZ      )  v 
Chem. :  C/I^XOj  =  (C7H4Oy'  >£•   A  weak 

H         Ju 

acid  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  wintergreen  oil  (methylsalicylic 
acid).  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish  white 
laminae,  having  a  strong  lustre,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  melts  at  132°,  and  boils  at  270". 
Strong  acids  ami  alkalis  convert  it  into  acid 
salicylate  of  ammonia. 

sal  I^syT  a  mide,  «.  [Eng.  salicyl,  and 
amide.] 


Chem.: 


Pro- 


duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  etherial 
salicylates.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  plates, 
and  melts  at  142*. 


BSl-K-cyT-ate,  s.    [Eng.  salicylic);  -ate.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  salicylic-acid. 

salicylate  of  soda,  *. 

I'/WTO.  ;  2NaC7H5O3,H20.  Sodium  salicyl- 
ate, prepared  by  mixing  100  parts  of  pure 
salicylic-acid  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
paste,  and  then  adding  104  parts  of  pure  sodic- 
carbonate.  It  forms  small,  colourless,  or 
nearly  colourless,  crystalline  scales,  inodorous, 
and  possessing  a  sweetish  saline  taste,  soluble 
in  lil'teen  parts  of  cold  water  and  six  parts 
of  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the 
solutions  being  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid. 
Perchloride  of  iron  colours  a  concentrated 
solution  reddish  brown,  and  a  dilute  solution 
violet.  Like  salicylic-acid,  it  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  and  is  frequently  added  to  beers, 
wines,  &c.,  to  preserve  them.  It  is  highly 
recommended  as  a  specific  for  rheumatism, 
the  dose  varying  from  10  to  30  grains. 


sal-I-9yr-Ic,   a.     [Eng.  talicyl;  -te.J 
rived  from  the  willow. 

salicylic  acid,  s. 


De- 


2. -Spinoylic 

acid.  Ortho-hydroxy-benzoic  acid.  A  dibasic 
acid  existing  ready  formed  in  the  flowers  of 
Spirc&i  Uimaria,  and  obtained  synthetically 
by  the  oxidation  of  saligenin,  or  by  heating 
sodium  phenol  to  1-80"  in  a  stream  of  carbon 
anhydride.  It  has  a  sweetish-sour  taste,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms  ; 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  158',  and  sublimes  at  200'  in  slender 
needles  having  a  strong  lustre.  Ferric  salt* 
impart  to  its  aqueous  solution  a  deep  violet 
colour.  The  salicylates  are  all  crystalline  and 
soluble.  Salicylic  acid  is  employed  as  an 
antiseptic  and  antiputrefactive  agent.  One 
grain  added  to  each  ounce  of  a  fermenting 
liquid  will  at  once  arrest  fermentation.  It 
has  the  power  of  preserving  for  a  time  milk, 
fresh  meat,  albumen,  4c.,  and  is  used  in  the 
surgery,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  starch,  to 
destroy  the  fetid  odour  of  cancerous  surface! 
or  uucleansed  wounds. 

salicylic-aldehyde,  a.    [SALICYLOL.] 

salicylic-anhydride,  s.    [SALJCYLIDE.) 

salicylic-ethers,  t.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Ethers  produced  by  distilling  sali- 
cylic acid  with  an  alcohol  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  (1)  Methylsalicylic  acid,  CgHgOj. 
Gaultheric  acid.  This  ether,  which  exists 
ready  formed  in  oil  of  wintergreen,  is  a  colour- 
less oil,  having  a  penetrating  odour  and  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste,  sp.  gr.  ri8  at  10*, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  222°.  (2) 
Ethylsalicylic  acid,  CoH10O3.  A  colourless 
oil,  sp.  gr.  1-184  at  10  ,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
boilingat225.  (3)Amylsalicylicacid,Ci2H;sO3. 
A  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having 
an  agreeable  odour,  heavier  than  water,  and 
boiling  at  270°. 

sal-i-9yl-lde,  s.    [Eng.  talicyl;  -ide.] 

Chem.:  C7H4O2.  The  anhydride  of  salicylic 
acid,  obtained  by  treating  dry  sodium  s->]i- 
cylate  with  phosphoric  oxychloride.  It  i-  a 
white  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated,  it  melts  10 
a  transparent  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
solidifies  to  a  translucent  mass. 

*.     [Eng.    talicyl,    and 


N.    A  yello 


al-I-cyr-I- 

imide.] 
Chem.  :  CVHjSO  = 


crystalline  powder,  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  salicylamic  acid.  It  does  not  melt  at 
200',  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
aqueous  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  klcohollc 
ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  Ferric 
chloride  colours  it  purple. 

sal-i-cyl'-lte,  «.     [Eng.  talicyl  ;  -it*.] 

Chem.  (PL):  Compounds  formed  by  the 
action  of  salicylol  on  metallic  oxides  and 
hydrates,  those  of  the  alkali  metals  being 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  the  others  in- 
soluble. (1)  Salicylite  of  ammonia,  CyHj 
(NH4)O2,  obtained  by  shaking  salicylol  with 
strong  ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat,  crystallizes 
in  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
melting  at  115°.  (2)  Salicylite  of  copper, 
C14H]oCu"O4,  is  obtained  by  agitating  an 


Ate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wpll,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce      e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


salicylol— salivation 
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alcoholic  solution  of  salicylol  with  aqueous 
cupric  acetate.  It  crystallizes  in  iridescent 
green  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 


s.    [Eng.  salicyl;  -ol] 
Chem.  :  C^HgOj  =  (CyttiOy  j-  gQ-     Salicylic 

aldehyde,  salicylotis  acid.  Volatile  oil  of 
spiraea.  Obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers 
of  Spircea  Vlmaria,  or  by  the  oxidation  of 
saligenin,  witli  a  mixture  of  potassic  dichro- 
mate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
aromatic  oil,  sp.  gr.  1-173  at  15°,  solidifies  at 
—  20°,  boils  at  19(5°,  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  inflammable,  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame,  gives  an 
intense  violet  colouration  with  ferric  salts, 
and  forms  compounds  with  strong  bases. 

Bal-f-cyl'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  salicyl;  -ous.]  De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  salicylic  acid. 

salicylous-acid,  .-•.    [SALICYLOL] 

•al-l'-cyl-ur'-i'c,  a.  [[Eng.  salicylic),  and 
uric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  salicyl  and 
uric-acid. 

salicyluric-acid,  --. 


. 
H2 


Chem,: 


H 


e*  moving  together,  as  frogs 
properly  called  leaping."— 
i,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  vi. 


cic  acid.  An  acid  found  in  urine  after  sali- 
cylic acid  has  been  taken  internally.  It  forms 
slender  shining  crystalline  needles,  melts  at 
160°,  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its  solutions  colour 
ferrte  salts  violet  like  salicylic  acid. 

t  Sa'-ll-ence,  s.  [Eng.  salien(t);  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  salient  or  projecting  ; 
projection,  protrusion. 

"  But  the  street-face  of  this  noble  building  has  suffi- 
cient laliencg  and  dignity  to  set  its  mark  on  the  great 
thoroughfare."— DaMy  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1886. 

•a'-ll-ent,  sa'-U-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  saillant, 
pr.  par.  of  saillir  =  to  leap ;  Lat  salio,  pr.  par. 
taliens.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  both  forms): 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Moving  by  leaps ;   leaping,  bounding, 
Jumping. 

"The  legs  of  both  sides 
and  taliaiit  animals.  Is 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri, 

(2)  Shooting  up  or  out ;  springing. 

"The  talient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky." 

Popt:  Dunciad,  ii.  162 

(3)  Beating,  throbbing. 

"  The  talient  pulse  of  health  gives  o'er." 

BlaMock :  An  Ode. 

(4)  Having  the  apex  pointed  towards  the 
outside;   projecting 

outwardly :  as,  a  salient 
angle. 

2.  Fig. :  Forcing  it- 
•elf  on  the  notice ;  con- 
spicuous,    noticeable, 
prominent. 

IL  Her.  (Of  the  form 
•aliant) :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other 
beast,  represented  in  a 
leaping  posture,  with 
his  right  fore-foot  in  SALIANT. 

the  dexter  point    and 

his  left  hinder-foot  in  the  sinister  base  of  the 
escutcheon. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  salient  angle  or  part ;  a 
projection. 

salient-angle,  s. 

Fort. ;  Two  united  faces,  presenting  the 
vertex  outward,  as  in  the  redan  and  bastion. 

•  sa'-ll-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  salient ;  -ly.]  In 
a  salient  manner. 

Sa-llf  er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  sal  =  salt ;  fero  = 
to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.J 
Producing  or  bearing  salt. 

"In  Cheshire  the  pumping  of  the  brine  from  the 
tntiferoui  and  gypseous  strata  produces  Mibterrauean 
hollows,"— £avttw :  Cur?.  Hunting,  ch.  ii. 

saliferous  beds,  s.  pi 

Geol.  :<Beds  containing  rock-salt  (q.v.). 
Generally  of  Triassic  age  ;  some  in  Russia  are 
Vermian. 

*  saliferous  system,  «. 
Geol. :  The  Triassic  Rocks. 


saT-X-f  i-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  salify ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  salitied,  or  of  combining  with  an 
acid  to  form  a  salt. 

sal-I-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  salify;  c  connect, 
and  suff.  -ation.]  The  act  of  salifying;  the 
state  of  being  salitied. 

saT-i-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  sal  =  salt,  and  facio  (pass. 
fio)  •=.  to  make.]  To  form  into  a  salt  by  com- 
bining an  acid  with  a  base. 

sa  lig-en-in,  *.  [Eng.  sali(cyl);  Or.  ytvv<i* 
(gennao)  =  to  produce,  and  suff.  -in.  (Chem.).'] 
Chem.  :  C7H8O2  —  C6H4(OH).CHZ.OH.  A 
crystalline  compound  produced  from  salicin 
by  the  action  of  acids  and  of  emulsin.  It 
forms  white  rhombic  tables,  having  a  pearly 
lustre,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  melts  at  82°,  and  sublimes  at  100°. 
Fwric  salts  produce  A  deep  blue  colour  in  its 
solutions. 

sal  i-gly9'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  $ali(cyl);  glya(oJ), 
and  -ic.)  Derived  from,  or  containing  salicy- 
lic-acid and  glycosine. 

saligly  cic -acid,  *.    [SALICYLURIC-ACID.] 

sal  I  got,  s.    [Fr.] 

IM. :  A  plant,  Trapa  naians,  the  Water 
Caltrops. 

sa  lim'-e-ter,  t.  [Lat.  sal  =  salt,  and  Eng. 
'meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  salt  present  in  any  given  solution. 
They  are  imperfect  instruments,  each  requiring 
to  be  graduated  for  the  particular  salt  which 
it  is  required  to  test 

sa-U-na,  s.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  sal  =  salt.] 

1.  A  salt-marsh  or  salt-pond  inclosed  from 
the  sea. 

2.  A  place  where  salt  is  made  from  salt 
water ;  salt-works. 

*  sal -i-na -tion,  5.  [Eng.  salin(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  washing  with,  or  soaking  in  salt 
liquor. 

"  The  same  pickle  they  use  in  talination."—Oreen 
hill :  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  59. 

sa-line',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  salin,  fern,  saline,  from  Lat. 
"* salimis  (only  found  in  the  neut  salinitm, 
a  salt-cellar,  and  the  fern.  pi.  salince  =  salt- 
pits),  from  sal  —  salt ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  salino  = 
saline  ;  Sp.,  Fort.,  <fc  Hal.  salina,  Fr.  saline 
=  a  salt-pit]  [S*  LT,  *.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  salt ;   constituting    salt ; 
having  salt  as  a  constituent. 

"  That  the  sun  continually  raised  dry  laline  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth."— OoldtmUh :  Hut.  of  the  Earth, 
ch.  xv. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
salt ;  salty. 

"  The  land  being  generally  of  a  nitron*  and  nlint 
nature."—  Anton  :  Voyaytt,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  salt-spring  ;  a  place  where 
salt  water  is  collected  in  the  earth ;  specifically 
applied    to  salt  lowlands  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  where  the  vegetation  consists  only 
of  a  few  saline  plants. 

saline-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Plants  growing  in  salt  places,  and 
having  a  saline  taste. 

saline  purgatives,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  Purgatives  resembling  hydragogues 
in  their  effects,  but  the  action  is  much  slighter. 
They  are  best  combined  with  other  aperients, 
and  include  phosphate  of  soda,  tartrate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
citrate  of  potash,  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  small 
quantities. 

saline-waters, «.  pi. 

Hygiene :  Waters  with  salts  in  solution. 
Those  which  have  sulphate  of  soda  or  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  as  their  chief  ingredients, 
are  at  Epsom,  Cheltenham,  Leamington, 
Piillna,  Seidlitz,  Carlsbad,  and  Marienbad ; 
those  with  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
both,  are  the  thermal  waters  of  Bath  and 
Buxton  ;  those  with  carbonate  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda  are  Ems,  Teplitz,  Ac, 

sa  line  ness,  *.  [Eng.  salint,  a. ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saline  ;  salinity. 

sal-i-nif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  *talinus  =  saline, 
and/ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 
salt ;  saliferous. 

sa-lin'-I-form, a.  [Lat  *iaUnu*  =  saline,  and 
'forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  of  salt 


sa-Un'-I-ty,  s.    fEng.  saline,  a.  ;  •%.]    The 
"quality  or  state  of  being  saline  ;  salineness. 


sal  i-nom'-S-ter,  s.  [Eng.  saline ;  o  connect, 
and  meter.]  An  apparatus  or  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  salinity  of  water,  or  the 
density  of  brine  in  the  boilers  of  marine  steam- 
engines.  The  therrnometrical  method  is  by 
ascertaining  the  boiling-point  of  the  brine. 
This  is  used  in  salt-works,  the  scale  being 
graduated  to  indicate  percentages.  The  hydro- 
metric  method  is  by  finding  its  specific  gravity 
at  a  given  temperature. 

sa-li-no-ter-rene',  a.  [Lat.  *saUniu  = 
saline,  and  Eng.  terrene.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of  salt  and  earth. 

"  Sa-lin'-OUS,  a.   [Lat.  *salinus.]  Saline,  salty. 

"  Ascribe  their  induration  ...  unto  talinout  spirits." 
—  Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 

sa-lique  (as  sal  Ik,  or  sa-lek ),  a.  [SALIC.] 

sal  - 1  -  ret  -  in,  s.  [Eng.  sali(cin),  and  Or. 
PTJTI'IT)  (rhltine)  =  resin.] 

Chem. :  C^HgO.  A  resinous  body  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  saligenin  or  on 
salicin.  Insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic 
acid,  but  reprecipitated  from  their  solutions 
by  water. 

sal-Is-biir'-I-a,  *.  [Named  after  Richard 
Anthony  Salisbury,  an  English  botanist] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Taxaceae.     Salisburia 
adiantifolia,  the  Qinkgo,  or  Maiden-hair  tree, 
is  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  straight 
trunk,  a  pyramidal  head,  and  fan-shaped  de- 
ciduous leaves,  with  forked  veins. 

2.  Palaeobot. :  From  the  London  Clay. 

*  sal'-ite,  v.t.  [Lat.  salitus,  pa.  par.  of  salio 
=  to  make  salt ;  sal  =  salt.]  To  salt ;  to  im- 
pregnate or  season  with  salt 

Sal'-Ith-oX  *.     [Eng.  sal^cyt);  («)<%0,  *nd 

SUff.  -Of.]      [PHENETOL.J 

sa  Ii  -va,  *.  [Lat. ;  cf.  Gr.  o-toAoK  (ria/on)  = 
'spittle  ;"  Russ.  slinti.]  [SLIME.] 

Phytiol. :  The  salivary  secretion  or  spittle. 
It  consists  partly  of  animal  principles  (osma- 
zome,  mucus,  and  ptyaline),  and  partly  of 
saline,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
blood.  Saliva  moistens  the  food,  and  thus 
assists  in  mastication  and  digestion.  In  some 
animals  it  has  a  solvent  action  on  certain 
food  stuffs.  It  converts  starch  into  sugar. 

sa-li'-val,  a.  [Eng.  saliv(a);  -al.]  Pertaining 
"to  saliva ;  salivary. 

••Small  canals  like  the  taliea!.~-6rtK :  Com*. 
Sacra,  bk.  L,  ch.  T. 

t  sa-li  van,  a.  [Eng.  saliv(a) ;  -an.]  Salivary 
(q.v.). 

"  May  it  not  be  that  the  ulifan  secretion  contain! 
a  larger  quantity  of  active  principle?"— froc.  Xooi. 
/Sac.,  1882,  p.  S3i 

sal  I-vant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  salirans,  pr.  par.  of 
saliva  =  to  spit  forth,  to  salivate.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exciting  or  producing  saliva- 
tion ;  salivating. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  excites  or  pro- 
duces salivation. 

sal  -I-va-ry,  a.  [Lat.  salivarius,  from  saliva^ 
Fr.  sali'iuire.]  Pertaining  to  saliva  ;  secreting 
or  conducting  snliva  ;  salival. 

"  Such  animals  as  swallow  their  aliments  without 
chewing,  want  lalitary  glands."— Artnalwot :  On  Alt- 
menti.  ch.  L 

salivary  cells,  «.  pi.  Cells  within  UM 
saccules  or  alveoli  of  the  salivary  glands. 

salivary-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Glands  secreting  saliva.  They  are 
the  parotid,  sub-lingu»l,  and  sub-maxillary 
glands,  composed  of  minute  follicles  con- 
nected by  branches  of  thin  duct,  on  which 
they  are  set  like  grapes  on  the  stalk,  sur- 
rounded by  blood-vessels  and  areolar  tissue. 

sal  I-vate,  v.t.  [Lat  talivatia,  pa.  par.  of 
salivo  =  to  salivate.]  To  purge  by  the  salivary 
glands  ;  to  excite  or  produce  an  unusual  secre- 
tion and  discharge  of  saliva  in,  generally  by 
the  use  of  mercury  ;  to  produce  ptyalism  in. 

11  The  methods  of  talimiinf  are  divers,  but  all  by 
mercury."—  Wittman  :  Surgery,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  z. 

Sal-I  va'-tion,  .«.  [Lat.  salivatio;  Fr.  sali- 
vation.] The  act  or  process  of  exciting  ot 


boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  -  t. 
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producing  au  unusual  secretion  and  discharge 
of  saliva,  generally  by  the  use  of  mercury  ; 
ptyalism;  an  abnormally  abundaut  secretion 
and  flow  of  saliva. 

"  The  humour  uf  talivatim  it  not  properly  spittle." 
*       ~-Witcman  :  Surgery,  bk.  vlii..  ch.  z. 

'  •sa-H'-VOUS,  o.  [Lat.  salivosus,  from  saliva; 
Fr.  saliveux;  Sp.  salivoso.]  Pertaining  to 
saliva  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
saliva  ;  consisting  of,  or  abounding  in  saliva. 

"There  happeneth  an  elongatlvn  of  the  uvula, 
through  the  abundance  of  talitoui  humour  flowing 
upon  It"—  Wutman:  Surgery,  bk.  riii.,  ch.  \il. 

Ba'-llX,  «.    [Lat  =  a  willow ;  cf.  Gael.  A  Ir. 
teileach;  Vfel.helig;  Cornish  helak  =  a  willow.] 

1.  Bot. :  Willow ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sali- 
caceae  (q.v.).   Catkins  erect,  their  scales  quite 
•ntire ;    perianth    none,  except  one  or  two 
nectariferous  glands  ;  stamens  two,  combined 
Into  one,  or  two  to  five ;  stigmas  two,  entire  or 
cloven  into  two.  Known  species  160.  One  reason 
why  the  species  have  been  unduly  multiplied, 
and  why  much  difficulty  exists  in  determining 
finally  how  many  there  are,  is  the  occurrence 
of  hybrids.     The  willow  genus  is  popularly 
divided  into  sallows,  osiers,  and  willows  (q.v.). 
All  are  trees  or  shrubs,  loving  moist  places 
and  growing  rapidly.    They  vary  greatly  in 
size,  from  S.  alba,  sixty  feet  high,  valuable  as 
a  timber  tree,  growing  with  rapidity,  and 
producing  much  wood,  to  S.  herbacea,  only  a 
few  inches.    S.  arctica  and  S.  polaris  go  fur- 
ther north  than  any  other  known  woody  plants 
The  bark  of  many  is  used  for  tanning,  and  is 
about  half  as  valuable  as  that  of  oak.    Many 
are  used  for  hoops  and  basket  work,  specif. 
8.  vintina.i*  [OsiEB],  S.  stipvlaris,  S.  rubrn, 
S.  Forbyana,  S.  triandra,  S.  mollissima,  and 
8.  vitellina.    One  of  the  toughest  is  S.  pur- 
purea,  and  it  has  a  very  bitter  bark.    A  resin 
exudes  from  the  fragrant  leaves  of  S.  pentandra. 
Various  Indian  species  are  used  for  basket- 
work,  the  bark  for  tanning,  and  the  young 
•hoots  and  the  leaves  to  feed  cattle.     Dr. 
Majendie,  believed  that  the  salicin  made  from 
some  species  was  a  febrifuge  like  quinine. 
He  specially  valued  the  European  S.  purpurea, 
S.  Helix,  S.  pentandra,  S.  RnssMiana,  S.  vitel- 
lina, and  the  American  S.  eriocephala,  S.  nigra, 
S.  conifera.    Dr.  Garrod  believed  them  useless 
for  the  purpose.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  S. 
Caprca  has  good  effect  in  psoriasis.    In  Egypt, 
the  sweet-scented  catkins  of  S.  cegyptiaoa  are 
•used  in  preparing  a  medicated  water,  said  to 
be  cardiac  and  sudorific.    In  England,  S.  alba 
and  5.  rosmarinifolia  were  once  credited  with 
elniilar  properties.     Willows  are  very  common 
in  the   United  States,  there  l>eing   about  25 
•peciea,  usually  found  by  water  courses  or  along 
the  sides  of  ditches.    Of  the  introduced  specie* 
the  Weeping  Willow  (S.  Babylonica)   is  most 
valued,  its  beautifully  pendant  branches  and 
twigs  giving  it  a  highly  ornamental  appearance. 

2.  Palceobot. :  From  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
North  America  and  the  Middle  Eocene  of 
Bournemouth. 

•salle,  s.    [SALE  (3),  *.] 

Sal-leg,*.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  inhabitants  were  formerly  notorious 
for  their  piracy. 

Sallee-man,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  Sallee ;  a 
pirate. 

2.  Zool. :  VeleOa  vulgarit,  [Ct  Portuguese 
Man-of-war.] 

"  [In]  the  accompanying  illustration  may  be  seen  a 
remarkable  creature,  called  by  the  popular  uaue  of 
Ballet  •  man,  s  >me- 
times  corrupted.  In 
nautical  fashion,  to 
Bally-man."—  Wood: 
Jllut.  A'at.  ffitt..  Ui. 
7*». 

sal  len  ders,  s. 
[SELLANDERS.] 

"sal'-let(l),*sal- 
et,  -sal-ade, 
*sal-ette,s.  [O. 

Fr.  salade,  from 
Ital.  celata  =  a 
helmet,  from  Lat. 


ornamented,  from  ctelp  =  to  engrave,  to  orna- 
ment ;  aelum,  =  a  chisel,  a  graver.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  light  kind  of  helmet,  intro- 
duced  during  the  fifteenth  century,  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  foot-soldiers.  They  were  made 


with  movable  and  fixed  visors,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration, 

"  Many  a  time,  but  for  a  tallri,  my  brain-pan  had 
been  cleft  with  a  brown-bill."— Shaketp.  :  t  Btnrt  VI., 
Iv.  la 

"  Sal'-lSt  (2),   *Sal-leVIng.  «.      [SALAD.] 

•sal'-ll-anee,  *.    [SALIAXCE.] 

sal  H  got  (t  silent),  «.  [Fr.J  A  ragout  of 
tripe. 

t  sal'-low,  v.  t.    [SALLOW,  o.]   To  make  sallow. 

sal'-low,  *  salghe,  *  sal-ly,  *  sal  we,  *  sal- 

whe,  s.  [A.8.  sealh;  cogn.  with  Icel.  selja; 
8w.  sdlg,  sdlj ;  Dan.  selje ;  Ger.  $ahlwtide ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  salahd  ;  Lat  salix ;  Gael,  seileach  ; 
Ir.  tail,  saileach :  Wei.  helyg ;  Gr.  «A.KT)  (hdiki)  ; 
Fr.  sauU,  saulx;  Ital.  soldo,  sale*.} 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Salix  Caprea,  the  Common  Sallow,  called 
also  the  Goat  Willow   and    Palm.      [PALM- 
SUNDAY.]    It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

"  Bend  the  pliant  tallow  to  a  shield." 

Favkei :  Theocritut,  Idyl  14. 

(2)  (PI.) :  One  of  the  three  popular  divisions 
of  the  genus  Salix.  Trees  or  shrubs,  generally 
with    downy,    branched    stipules ;    obovate, 
hoary,  more  or  less  wrinkled  leaves,  stipulate, 
with  conspicuous  veins  on  their  lower  side. 
Sallows  are  burnt  to  make  charcoal. 

2.  Entom. :  The  genus  Xanthia,  specif,  the 
Sallow-moth  (q.v.). 

sallow-kitten,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  motb,  Dicranura  furcula, 
allied  to  the  Puss-moth  (q.v.). 

sallow  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Xanthia  cerago,  a  moth  with  pale 
yellow,  purplish-marked  forewings  and  white 
hind  wings.  The  violet-brown  larva  feeds  on 
the  Hallow. 

sallow-thorn,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  HippophaS  (q.T.> 

sal -low,  *sal-ow,  *  sal-owe,  'salwhe, 

a.  [A. 8.  salu;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zaluw—  tawny, 
yellow  ;  Icel.  solr  =  yellowish  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Kilo  =  ducky  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sal ;  Fr.  sale  =  dirty.] 
Of  a  yellowish  colour ;  of  a  pale,  sickly  colour, 
tinged  with  dark  yellow.  (Applied  to  the 
skin  or  complexion.) 

"  What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washed  thy  talloa  cheeks  for  Rosaline." 

Shaketp,  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  11  S. 

*  sal'-low-aSh,  a.  [Eng.  sallow,  a.;  -ish.] 
Rather  sallow  ;  somewhat  sallow  in  colour. 

sal'-low-ness.  s.  [Eng.  sallow;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sallow;  paleness 
tinged  with  a  dark  yellow  colour. 

"  A  fish  diet  would  give  such  a  tallotmea  to  the 
celebrated  beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce 
make  them  distinguishable  from  those  of  France."— 
AdcUtm. 

S&l'-ly,  ».    [Fr.  saillie,  prop.  fern,  of  saiHi, 
pa.  par.  of  sail.lir  =  to  go  out,  to  sally  (q.v.); 
Sp.  salida ;  Port,  sahida  ;  Ital.  salita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  leaping  forth ;  a  darting,  a  spring,  a 
bound. 

"  I  make  a  sudden  tally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern.* 

Tennyson  :  Tht  Brook,  34, 

2.  A  rushing  or  bursting  forth  ;  a  breaking 
out;  a  sudden  eruption;  specifically,  a  sud- 
den breaking  or  rushing  out  of  troops  from  a 
besieged  place  to  attack  the  besiegers. 

*  3.  An  excursion,  a  trip,  a  run. 

"  Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better,  that  makes 
often  taltiei  into  it,  and  tiareraes  it  up  and  down."— 
Lode*. 

4.  A  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  fancy,  or 
imagination  ;  a  flight  of  fancy,  liveliness,  wit, 
or  the  like. 

"  With  merry  talHet 

Sinking  their  chant.* 
leng/ellov :  Blind  Oirl  of  CatUt-CuUU. 

*5.  An  act  of  levity  or  extravagance;  s 
frolic,  an  escapade  ;  wild  gaiety. 

"  We  find  people  very  brisk  and  active  In  Masons  of 
Joy,  breaking  out  continually  into  wanton  and  extra- 


H.  Arch. :  A  projection  ;  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber  cut  with  an  interior  angle  formed 
by  two  planes  across  the  fibres,  as  the  feet  of 
common  rafters. 

sally-port,  ». 

1.  Fort. :  An  opening  cut  to  the  glacis, 
through  which  a  passage  leads  by  a  ramp  from 


the  terreplein  to  the  covered  way  of  the  In- 
terior ;  a  postern  ; 
an  underground 
iiassage  from  a  for- 
tification for  mak- 
ing sallies  from  the 
covered  way. 

2.  Naut. :  A  port 
on  each  quarter  for 
entering  or  leaving 
a  tire  vessel  after 
the  train  is  fired. 

sal'-ly,  *sal-y, 

v.i.    [Fr.  saillir=  SALLT-PORT. 

to  go  out,  to  issue, 

to  leap,  to  bound  ;  from  Lat.  salio  =  to  leap.] 

1.  To  leap  or  rush  out;  to  dart,  burst,  or 
break  out ;  specifically,  to  rush  out  suddenly, 
as  a  body  of  troops  from  a  besieged  place,  to 
attack  the  besiegers  ;  to  make  a  sally. 

"  Think'st  thon  we  will  not  tally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may  t" 

Scott :  Lad]/  of  the  Lakt,  T.  T. 

2.  To  spring,  to  issue. 

"  As  to  the  hunted  hart,  the  tallying  spring." 

Sal'-ly  Lunn,  s.  [See  def.]  A  tea-cake ;  so 
called  from  Sally  Lunn,  the  pastry-cook  of 
Bath,  who  used  to  cry  them  about  in  a  basket 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dal- 
mer,  the  baker,  bought  her  receipt,  and  made 
a  song  about  the  buns. 

"  Tell  cook  to  butter  the  Sally  Lunra  on  both  udes.' 
—FMd,  Oct.  V,  1*83. 

sal  ma-gun' -dl,  sal-ml-gund,   *.     [Fr. 

salmigondis;  prob.  from  Ital.  saiame  =  salt 
meat,  and  condito  —  seasoned.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  mixture  of  pickled  herrings,  cold 
dressed  chicken,  salt  beef,  radishes,  endive, 
olives,  &c.,  arranged  with  regard  to  contrast 
in  colour  as  well  as  flavour,  and  served  with 
oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt. 

2.  Fig.:  A  mixture  of  various  ingredient! ; 
an  olio,  a  medley. 

sal-ma'-li-a,  s.  [Sans,  sdlmali  =  the  species 
of  the  genus  described.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bombacea.  The  honey  of 
Salmalia  malabarica,  a  very  large,  deciduous 
tree  found  in  India  and  Burma!],  is  said  to  be 
purgative  and  diuretic,  the  bark  and  root 
emetic,  and  the  gum  aphrodisiac. 

sal  -mi,  sal  -mis.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  salami ; 
pi.  of  saiame  =  salt  meat.]  A  ragout  of  roasted 
woodcocks,  larks,  thrushes,  and  other  birds 
and  game,  minced  and  stewed  with  wine,  small 
pieces  of  bread,  and  other  ingredients,  intended 
to  provoke  the  appetite. 

sal'-mi-ac,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of 
Sal-ammoniac  (q.v.). 

sal  mite,  *.  [After  Vieil-Salm,  Belgium, 
where  found  ;  stiff,  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chloritoid  (q.v.),  in 
which  a  part  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  re- 
placed by  protoxide  of  manganese. 

sal  mo,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Salmonidae.  Body  covered  with  small  scales  ; 
mouth-cleft  wide,  the  maxillary  bones  extend- 
ing to  below  or  beyond  the  eye  ;  conical  teeth 
in  jaw-bones,  on  vomer,  palatines,  and  tongue. 
Anal  short,  with  less  than  fourteen  rays ; 
pyloric  appendages ;  ova  large.  Young  with 
parr-marks.  The  genus  is  sub-divided  into 
two  groups,  8almon.es  and  Salvelini. 

salm  -on  (2  silent),  *  sal  mon,  *  sal-mond, 
*  sau-moun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  saumon,  saulmon 
(Fr.  saumon),  from  Lat.  talmonem,  accus.  of 
talmo  =  a  salmon ;  prob.  lit.  =  a  lea  per,  from 
salio  —  to  leap ;  Sp.  salmon;  Ital.  salmone.] 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Salmo  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Salmo  solar,  the  most  important  of  ana- 
dromous  food-fishes,  on  account  of  its  abund- 
ance and  its  rich,  delicious  flavour.  Range, 
temperate  Europe  southwards  to  43°  N.  lat., 
excepting  rivers  falling  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
in  America  its  southern  boundary  is  41"  N.  lat. 
It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  fish,  very  sym- 
metrical, and  its  form  is  admirably  adapted 
to  rapid  motion,  even  against  powerful 
current*.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  othrr 
species  of  the  genus  by  the  form  of  the  oper 
cular  bones,  which  show  a  rounded  outline  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  gill-covers,  the 
longest  diameter  of  which  to  the  nose  would 
be  in  a  line  through  the  eye.  In  all  ithei 
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usual  migratory  sjiecies  the  sun*'  line  would 
pass  below  the  rye.  'J  he  adult  male  fish  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  lower  maxillary 
bone  and  cartilage  greatly  protruding.  This 
IB  very  remarkable  in  spent-fish,  and,  if  not 
absorbed,  may  hinder  them  from  feeding, 
causing  them  to  pine  away  and  die.  The  tail 
of  the  full-grown  Salmon  is  straight  across, 
while  in  the  grilse  and  young  Salmon  it 
is  forked.  The  colour  is  a  rich  bluish  or 
greenish  gray  above,  changing  to  silvery 
white  beneath,  sprinkled  above  the  lateral 
line  with  rather  l»rge  black  spots.  It  grows 
to -a  length  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  though 
the  female  becomes  mature  at  a  length  of 
•bout  fifteen  inches,  and  the  male  at  a  length 
of  seven  or  eight  inches. 

"  Speaking  generally,  the  fish  in  it*  fall-grown  eon- 
ditiuii  n  known  u  the  talmon ;  one  ou  Its  second 
return  from  the  sea  is  often  termed  a  gerliny  in  the 
Severn,  or  a  botcher  ou  ite  tint  return,  when  under 
five  pounds  weight,  although  the  more  general  deaig. 
nation  If  grille:  when  under  two  i>unud»  weight,  it  is 
usuaily  termed  talmon-peai  by  fishmongers.  From 
one  to  two  years  before  it  has  gone  to  the  Ma,  it  it 
known  as  a  /xirr,  pink,  molt,  tmelt,  lalmon-fry,  ijjrag, 
or  *a/mon-ty»riH{7 1  Northumberland),  lainlet.  brandling, 
fnyerlirnj,  Mack-Jin,  Uutji-i,  iked,  Ikegger,  gravel- 
ling,  hrpper.  Ittipring,  gravel  latpring,  ikcrling.  or 
tp-irlinjin  Wales.  In  Northumberland,  a  milter  or 
•pawning  male  is  knowu  as  a  mmmrr-fock,  or  gih-fith, 
and  a  uilinon  as  a  limcn.  In  the  Severn,  a  salmon 
which  has  remained  in  fresh  wat  r  during  the  summer 
without  going  t<>  the  sea  is  termed  a  laurel.  Alter 
•pawning,  this  tieh  is  a  k«lt  or  tUtt,  but  a  male  is  gene- 
rally termed  a  kipiter,  and  a  female  a  iheddvr  or  a  bag- 
fit.  In  the  Ribi.le,  according  to  Willughby,  salmon 
of  the  first  year  are  termed  tmelu,  of  the  second  year 
Ipradt.  of  the  third  year  morti,  of  the  fourth  year 
Jbrk-tailt,  of  the  fifth  year  \alf-ftth,  of  the  sixth  year 
•almon."— D<iy :  FMa  <f  Great  Brit,  t  /ret,  U.  «8,  «». 

The  Salmon  is  an  anadromous  fish,  entering 
rivers  mostly  to  spawn  in  a  locality  where 
the  eggs  will  be  hatclu-d  and  the  fry  reared. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  some  enter  rivers 
to  rid  themselves  of  marine  paiusites.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  the  Salmon  roams 
along  the  coasts,  loitering  in  estuaries  and 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  On  its  way  to 
the  breeding  grounds  in  the  upper  reaches 
the  Salmon  has  many  obstacles  to  en- 
counter, and  salmon  ladders  are  fixed  by 
the  proprietors  of  fisheries  to  help  the  fish 
in  its  ascent.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a 
gravelly  bed,  and  their  deposition  and  im- 
pregnation occupies  alwut  ten  days.  The 
male,  as  a  rule,  keeps  guard  near  his  partner, 
and  the  Zoologist  (1847,  p.  1,650),  gives  an 
animated  account  uf  a  battle  lietween  two 
males,  probably  for  the  possession  of  a  female, 
in  which  the  victor  inflicted  mortal  injuries 
on  his  foe.  When  the  young  fish  emerge  from 
the  egg,  the  umbilical  vessel  is  still  attached 
to  their  stomachs,  and  the  nourishment  con- 
tained therein  serves  them  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  lie  concealed  among 
the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Till 
their  second  year  they  remain  in  the  river, 
when  they  commence  their  migratory  career. 
The  pollution  of  rivers  and  other  causes  have 
led  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
Salmon,  and  for  many  years  their  artificial 
propagation  has  been  successfully  carried 
on.  Salmon*  were  formerly  exceedingly  abun- 
dant in  the  rivers  of  New  England  and  eastern 
Canada,  but  their  numbers  Imve  been  greatly 
reduced  by  indiscriminate  fishing,  while  from 
some  rivers,  once  full,  the  Connecticut,  for 
instance,  they  bave  disapi«ared.  In  some 
rivers  of  the  Pacific  States,  particulaily  the 
Columbia,  they  are  very  abundant,  though 
over-fishing  is  causing  a  rapid  decrease  in  their 
numbers.  The  rivers  of  Alaska  also  contain 
Balmon  in  abundance.  Great  quantities  are 
annually  canned  in  the  Pacific  region,  whence 
they  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
government  is  actively  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
restock  these  streams  with  salmon,  ami  also  to 
prevent  the  destructive  methods  of  fishing  in 
vo/tue. 

•almon  berry,  «. 

Bot. :  liu'iut  spectabilii. 

salmon  color,  «.   The  color  of  the  flesh 
of  the  salmon. 

salmon-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of 
the  flesh  of  the  salmon. 

salmon-fishery,  s.  A  place  where  Salmon 
fishing  is  carried  on.  The  salmon  catch  in  the 
Columl'ia  River,  Oregon,  amounts  to  as  much 
aa  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  bulk  of  these 
are  canned  and  chipped.  Alaska  also  adds 
a  large  quota  to  the  annual  exportation.  In 
Europe,  Norway  and  the  British  Islands 
furnish  the  best  salmon  fisheries.  The  annual 
catch  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  aboul ' 
700,000  pounds. 


salmon-ladder,  salmon-stair,  *.    A 

fish-  way  (q.v.). 

salmon-stair,  «.    [SALMON-LADDER.] 

salmon-trout,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Salmo  trutta  ;  *  North  Eur  jpean 
fish,  much  more  common  in  Scotland  Umn  in 
England.  Its  habits  are  those  of  the  Salmon. 
It  attains  a  length  of  about  three  feet  ;  upper 
parts  blackish,  usually  with  a  purplish  tinge 
on  the  silvery  sides,  under  part  silvery. 
Called  also  Sea-trout,  and  in  Wales  and 
Ireland  White-trout.  The  flesh  is  pink,  richly 
flavoured,  and  much  esteemed. 

sal-mo  -nea,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ,  pi.  of  talmo  (q.  v.).] 
Ichthy.  :  Salmon  and  Trout  having  teeth  on 
the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  head,  of  the 
voraer.  The  species  are  very  numerous  ; 
among  the  chief  are  Salmo  «oiar"(the  Salmon), 
S.  trutta  (Sea-trout  or  Salmon-trout),  S.  fario 
(Common  Trout),  S.  lemanus  (the  Lake  Leman 
Trout),  S.  gallivensit  (Galway  Sea-trout),  S. 
ferox  (the  great  Lake-trout),  S.  stomachicus 
(the  Gillaroo),  S.  Uvmensis  (the  Loch  Leven 
Trout),  and  S.  namaycusli  (the  great  Lake- 
trout  of  North  America). 

"salm'-on-et  (I  silent),    «.    [Eng.  talmon; 
diinin.  suff.  -el.]    A  little  salmon,  a  samlet. 

sal-mon'-Jc,  a.    [Eng.sai»)*<m;  -ic.]    Derived 
from  the  salmon. 

salmonic  acid,  *. 

Chem:  A  reddish  futty  acid,  existing,  ac- 
cording to  Freuiy,  in  the  reddish  muscles  of 
various  species  of  salmon.  (H'atts.) 

sal  mon  -I-dae,   «.  pi.     [Lat.  salmo,  genit 
salmon(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.v.). 
Body  generally  covered  with   scales  ;   head 
naked,  no    barbels  ;    margin   of  upper  jaw 
formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  mesially  and 
by  the  maxillaries  laterally  ;  belly  rounded  ; 
small  adipose  fin  behind  the  dorsal  ;  pyloric 
appendages  generally  numerous,  rarely  absent  ; 
air-bladder    large,    simple  ;    pseudobranchi* 
present.    The  ova  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the 
alxlomen  before  exclusion.      The  genera  are 
numerous,  and  valuable  as  food-fishes.    They 
are  fresh-water  and  marine  (deep-sea).     The 
former  are  peculiar  to  the  temperate  and  arctic 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  one  oc- 
curring in  New  Zealand,  and  many  of  them 
descend  to  the  sea  periodically  or  occasionally. 

2.  I'ldceont.  :  From  the  Cretaceous  onward. 

[OSMERUS.] 

salm'  -on-old  (I  silent),  o.  &«.  [Eng.  soZmon  ; 

•aid.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  genus  Salmo  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :    Any    fish    of    the    genus 
Salmo 


"  Chemistry  ha*  not  (applied  us  yet  with  an  analysts 
of  the  substance  which  gives  the  pink  colour  to  the 
flesh  of  many  talmonoidi  ;  but  there  hi  little  doubt 
that  it  is  Identical  with  and  produced  by  the  pigments 
of  many  salt-  and  fresh-water  Crustaceans,  which  form 
•  favourite  food  of  these  tubtt.'-Guntker  :  Study  of 
fiihet.  n.6tt. 

sa  Ion  ,  s.  [Fr.]  [SALOON.]  An  apartment 
'for  the  reception  of  company  ;  a  saloon,  a 
picture-gallery  ;  hence,  in  the  plural,  fashion- 
able assemblages,  circles  of  fashionable  society. 

Sa-lodn',  «.     [Fr.  talon,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sal 
"(Oer.  saal)  =  a  dwelling,  a  house,  a  hall  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  salr;  A.S.  seel,  tele.} 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  A  spacious  and  elegant  apartment  for  the 
reception  of  company  or  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  art  ;  a  hall  of  reception  ;  a  large 
public  room  ;  a  hall  for  public  entertainments  ; 
an  apartment  for  specific  public  use. 

"  He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon.' 

WordfuorOt:  Xfcvrtion.  ok.  Yi 

2.  A    refreshment-bar,    a    public-house. 

3.  Shipbuilding  :   The  main  apartment  in  a 
passenger  steamer. 

tt  Arch.  :  A  lofty,  spacious  hall,  frequently 
vaulted  at  the  top,  and  usually  comprehend- 
ing two  stories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 
It  is  often  in  the  middle  of  a  building,  and  is 
sometimes  lighted  from  the  top. 

saloon  carriage,  saloon  car,  i. 
Rail.-tncr.  :  A  passenger-car  fitted  tip  with 
sofas  and  chain.    (England.) 

saloon-keeper,  ».  One  who  keep*  a 
saloon  ;  spec/.,  one  where  intoxicants  are  sold. 


,  «.     [SaLEP.J 

L  Salep(q.v.). 

2.  A  similar  beverage  prepare.*  from  an  in- 
fusion of  Sassafras  bark,  and  formerly  sold  in 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  early  morning. 

44  There  hi  a  composition,  the  ground-work  of  which 
I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  yclept  sassa- 
fras. Tliis  wood  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea.  and 
tempered  with  an  infusion  of  milk  and  sugar  batli  to 
•ouie  tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the  Chiualuxury  .  .  . 
This  is  laloop.  "—Lamb :  Praite  a/  Chimney-ttttepen. 

*  saloop-house,  «.  A  house  where  sa- 
loop  was  prepared  and  sold.  (Old  d  New 
London,  i.  69.) 

»  sa  16  -pi  an,  a.  [Eng.  talop;  -ian.]    Of,  or 

pertaining  to  saloop  (q.v.). 

"The  only  lalopian  house."- lamb :  Prc-ltt  if 
Cnimney-tmeeptrt. 

sal-pa,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-aAin)  (salpt), 
o-opjnj  (sarpe)  =  a  sea-fish.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Salpidae  (q.v.X 
Animal  sub-cylindrical,  half  an  inch  to  ten 
inches  long,  truncated  in  front,  pointed  be- 
hind. They  have  a  transparent,  elastic  outer 
tunic,  elongated,  compressed,  and  open  at 
both  extremities.  A  single  narrow,  plicated, 
ribbon -shaped  branchia  extends  obliquely 
across  the  pallial  cavity.  Sexes  distinct,  with 
alternation  of  generations.  The  young  Sal- 
pians  quit  their  parent  in  long  chains  ;  after 
floating  about  for  a  time  the  society  is  dis- 
solved, and  each  produces  a  solitary  young 
one  like  itself;  in  the  next  generation  there 
is  a  chain  again. 

salpa  chain,  s.    [SALPA.] 

t  sal'-pi-an,  *.  [SALPA.]  A  mollusc  belonging 
to  the  genus  Salpa  (q.v.). 

"In  the  transparent  talpiani  these  fibres  are  grouped 
in  flat  bands."—  Wuodvard  :  JloUutca  (ed.  UTS),  p.  It. 

*  sal -pi -con,  *.  [Fr.  &  8p.,  from  8 p. 
talpicar  =  to  besprinkle ;  Port,  salpicar  =  to 
powder,  to  corn,  from  sal  =  salt,  and  picar 
=  to  prick.]  A  dish  composed  of  the  remains 
of  meat  and  vegetables,  cut  into  dice,  and 
heated  in  brown  or  white  sauce. 

sal-pi-daa, «.  pi  [Lat  talp(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suffT  -ida:.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Tunicata  (q.v.).  Oceanic 
molluscoids,  alternately  solid  or  united  in  cir- 
cular or  lengthened  groups.  Branchial  and 
atrial  apertures  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body. 

sal  pi  glos  sid  -e-se,  s.  pi.    [Hod.  Lat 

salpiglossis,  genit.  $alpiglossid(is) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Scrophulariacese.  In- 
florescence entirely  centrifugal ;  aestivation  o* 
the  corolla  either  plaited,  or  plaited  imbricate, 
the  two  upper  segments  being  external.  (Ben- 
tham.)  Miers  places  it  under  bis  Atropace*. 

S&1  pl-glOS  -Sis,  *.  [Gr.  .roAiriyf  (salpinvr)  •=. 
a  tube,  and  y\<*aaa  (glossa)  —  the  tongue. 
Named  from  the  tongue-like  style  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Salpiglossidea 
(q.  v.).  Herbaceous,  viscid  plants,  with  showy 
flowers.  Natives  of  Chili 

sal-pin-gl'-tis,  «.     [Gr.  <roAmyf  (salpinyx)  sa 
trumpet,  a  tube  ;  suff.  -I'M.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  oviducts. 


sal-pln-gos'-ca,  «.  [Gr.  <ra\viy(  (salpi 
genit  o-oAiriyyof  (salpinggos)  =  a  trumpet, 
ouce'w  (oikefi)  =  to  inhabit] 

Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Salpingoecidae  (q.v.).  Animalcules  solitary, 
plastic,  and  variable  in  form,  secreting  and 
inhabiting  a  fixed,  chitinous,  transparent 
sheath,  either  sessile  or  mounted  on  a  pedicle. 
They  inhabit  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  in- 
crease usually  by  transverse  fission.  Kent 
divides  them  into  two  sections,  according  as 
(1)  the  pedicle  is  absent,  rudimentary,  or  ex- 
ceptionally developed,  or  (2)  persistent,  and 
conspicuously  developed.  Species  numerous. 

sal-pIn-gcB'-oI-dn,  «.  j*     [Mod.  Lat  «*. 
pingaecia);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoj.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Choano-flagellata,  with 
three  genera :  Salpingceca,  Lagenoeca,  and  Poly- 
osca.  Animalcules  secreting  and  inhabiting 
independent  or  socially  united  sheaths  or  lo- 
rica,  free-floating  or  attached  to  aquatic  ob- 
jects ;  flagellum  single,  terminal,  with  collar, 
contractile  vesicles  two  or  more,  posterior,  en- 
doplast  sub-central.  From  salt  and  fresh  water. 


boil,  bo?;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  vfM.    -ing. 
-«Ua.  -tlaa  =  shan,   -tion,  -*ion  =  *hun;  -Jlon,  -fion  =  into,   -cious, -tiou*, -«iou»  =  »hu*.   -We, -die,  *c.  =  bel,  dei, 
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salpinx— salt 


•&!'  pinx,  s.    [Gr.=  a  tube  or  trumpet.] 
*  L  JWitsic :  The  ancient  Greek  trumpet. 
2.  Anat. :  The  Eustachiau  tube  (q.v.). 

sal'-sa,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  for 
Sarsaparilla. 

•al'-Sa-fy,  S.      [SALSIFY.] 

*  Bal-sa-men  -tar'-I-ous,  a.    [Lat.  salsa- 
mentarius,  from  su/  =  salt.]    Pertaining  to,  or 
containing  salt ;  salted. 

•alse,  s.    [FT.,  from  Lat.  salsus  =  salted.] 

Geol. :  An  eruption  of  mud,  with  heat  and 
vapour,  from  a  vent  in  a  locality  where  there 
is  no  volcano  of  the  normal  type. 

•al'-sl-fy,  sal'-sa-fy,  s.  [Fr.  salsj/is  =  goats- 
beard.] 

Sot. :  Tragopogon  porrtfoliuf,  an  European 
garden  plant,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  root  is 
excellent  when  cooked.  It  may  be  boiled  and 
served  with  sauce,  fried  in  batter,  stewed, 
scalloped,  or  made  into  croquettes. 

•al-gil'-la,  s.    [Sp.,  from  Lat  salsus  =  salted.] 
Bot. :  The  tubers  of  Bomarta  edulis  of  St 
Domingo. 

*  Bal-s6-a9'-!d,  a.     [Lat.  safcu.s  =  salt,  and 
Eng.  acid.]    Having  a  taste  compounded  of 

salt  ness  and  sourness. 

841   so  la,  s.    [From  Lat  sal  =  salt.] 

Hut. :  Saltwort,  a  genus  of  Chenopodiacese. 
Flowers  perfect,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base  ; 
sepals  five,  rarely  four  ;  stamens  five,  rarely 
three;  style  elongate;  stigmas  two  or  three. 
Found  in  temperate  climates.  Known  specie* 
about  thirty.  One,  SulsolaKali,  is  common,  and 
has  an  angled,  mush-branched  stem,  and  pale- 
greenish  sessile  flowers,  with  three  leaf-like 
bracts  at  the  base  of  each,  and  is  common  on 
sandy  seashores.  It  yields  immense  quantities 
of  soda,  whence  its  name. 

sal  so  la  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
talsol(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aceoiis.]  Pertaining, 
or  belonging  to  the  genus  Salsola  (q.v.). 

sal  su'fcl  nose,  a.    [SALSUOINOUS.] 

Bot. :  Growing  in  places  overflowed  by  salt 
water. 

*  Sal  su'-gln-ou»,   a.    [Lat.  salsuyo,  genit. 
*al$uginis,  from   sai  =  salt.]     Saltish;   some- 
what salt ;  brackish. 

"The  distinction  of  salts,  whereby  they  are  dis- 
criminated into  acid,  volatile,  or  tultuyinout.  if  I  may 
so  call  the  fugitive  salts  of  animal  substances,  and 
flxed  or  alcalizate,  may  appear  of  much  use  in  natural 
philosophy."— Boyle:  Worki.  i.  765. 

•alt,  s.  ka.  [A.S.  sealt ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zout ; 
I  eel.  salt;  Dan.  &  Sw.  salt ;  Goth,  salt;  Ger. 
salz;  Fr.  sel;  Ital.  sale;  Sp.  sal;  Russ.  sole ; 
Wei.  tuile,  hnlen  ;  Lab.  sal ;  Gr.  aA?  (hals) ; 
Sansc.  mra  ;  Icel.  sattr  =  salt  (a.);  Wei.  hallt.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  how  good  mil  is  see  a  cow  eat 
It"—  Scrilmer't  Magazine.  Nov.,  1873,  p.  51. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  vessel  for  holding  salt ;  a  salt-cellar. 

"Saltt  of  pure  gold."— JliddUton  :   Workei,  v.  491. 

*(2)  That  which  seasons  or  gives  flavour; 
that  which  preserves  from  corruption. 

"  Ye  are  the  talt  of  the  earth."—  Matthew  v.  18. 
*(S)  Taste,  smack,  flavour. 
"Though  we  are  Justices  and  doctors  and  church- 
men, Mr.  Page,  we  have  some  mlt  of  our  youth  in  us." 
— Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wlvtt  of  Wmdinr,  ii.  S. 

(4)  Wit,  pungency,  smartness,  sarcasm. 

"Salt  and  smartness."—  Ti'loUan  :  Sermont,  i  7*. 

(5)  A  marshy  place  flooded  by  the   tide. 
(Prov.) 

(6)  A  sailor,  especially  an  old  sailor.  (Colloq.) 

"An  old  intt,  sitting  at  the  tiller."— Daily  TeU- 
traph,  Sept.  11,  IMS. 

H,  Technically : 

1.  Chemistry : 

(1)  (Sing.):  [SODIUM-CHLORIDE]. 
i  (2)  (PI.):  Applied  in  a  general  sense  to 
Compounds  of  a  metal  ami  a  halogen,  as 
sodium  chloride,  NaCl ;  and  to  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  and  a  base, 
nitrate  of  silver,  AgNO3.  In  its  fuller  signifi- 
cation the  term  suggests  a  compound  which 
can  suffer  rapid  double  decomposition  with 


another  soluble  substance,  as  when  solutions 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
are  mixed  together,  they  at  once  decompose 
each  other  and  form  chloride  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  sodium.  By  an  extension  of  mean- 
ing the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  com- 
pounds, as  chloride  of  ethyl,  acetate  of  ethyl, 
and  even  to  fats,  as  stearin,  tristearate  of 
glycerin.  Popularly  and  medicinally  the 
term  salts  refers  to  Epsom  salts  (q.v.). 

2.  Comm.,  <tc. :  There  are  extensive  mines 
of  rock-salt  at  Wielitska,  near  Cracow,  which 
have  bien  worked  since  1251.  Extensive 
subterraneous  excavations  have  been  made, 
the  roof  being  supported  by  pillars  of  salt, 
and  parts  of  the  area  cut  into  the  form  of 
churches,  chapels,  &c.  The  salt  is  impure, 
being  mixed  with  clay.  To  purify  it,  it  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  then  evaporated. 
The  salt-beds  of  Northwich,  in  Cheshire, 
are  also  very  extensive.  They  have  been 
known  since  Roman  times,  and  have  been 
worked  since  1670.  The  salt  is  cut  from  the 
bed  in  masses  of  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  then  crushed  with  rollers.  Afterwards 
it  is  dissolved  in  salt  water,  evaporated,  and 
crystallized.  One  of  the  most  abundant  de- 
posits of  rock-salt  in  the  United  States  is  on 
Petit  Anse  Island,  Louisiana.  In  these  beds 
the  salt  is  practically  inexhaustible  in  quantity 
and  remarkably  pure  in  quality,  so  as  to  need 
little  or  no  preparation.  The  other  important 
localities  of  salt  production  in  the  United  States 
are  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Michigan. 
Here  the  salt  is  pumped  up  as  brine,  and 
recovered  by  evaporation.  Salt  is  not  alone 
used  for  seasoning  and  preserving  food,  but  to 
glaze  pottery,  to  harden  soap,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally : 

1.  Abounding  in  or  impregnated  with  salt ; 
containing  or  producing  salt :  as,  a  salt  spring. 

2.  Prepared  with  or  tasting  of  salt ;  salted  : 
as,  salt  beef. 

3.  Overflowed  with  or  growing  in  salt  water  : 
as,  a  salt  marsh. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Sharp,  bitter,  pungent. 

"The  pride  and  sale  scorn  of  his  eyes." 

Shatetp.  :  Troilut  *  Creuida.  L  8. 

2.  Lecherous,  salacious,  lustful. 

"As  salt  as  wolves  In  pride."    Shaketp. .  Othello,  ill.  3. 

3.  Costly,  dear,  expensive,    high :   as,  To 
pay  a  salt  price.     (Colloq.) 

IT  (1)  Above  (or  below)  the  salt:  Formerly 
the  family  salt-cellar  was  of  massive  silver, 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Persons 
of  distinction  sat  above  the  saler — i.e.,  between 
it  and  the  head  of  the  table ;  while  dependents 
and  inferior  guests  sat  below  it.  Hence,  to 
sit  above  the  salt  =  to  sit  in  a  place  of  distinc- 
tion ;  to  be  placed  or  sit  below  the  salt  =  to  be 
given  or  take  an  inferior  position. 

"  Yet  hoi>e  for  this  to  have  a  roome  abort  the  talt." 
— Cornwall  yet :  Euayet,  No.  13.  (1632.) 

(2)  Worth  one's  salt :  Worthy  of  one's  hire  ; 
worth  what  it  costs. 

salt-block,  s.  An  apparatus  for  evaporat- 
ing the  water  from  a  saline  solution.  The 
technical  name  for  a  salt-factory. 

salt-box,  s.  A  wooden  box,  with  a  slop- 
ing lid,  used  for  holding  salt  in  kitchens. 

salt-bush, «. 

Bot. :  Atriplex  nummularia,  an  important 
Australian  pasture-plant.  Applied  also  to 
other  species  of  the  genus.  [ATRIPLEX.] 

salt-butter,  s.  Butter  mixed  with  salt 
to  make  it  keep. 

salt-cat,  s.     [SALTCAT.] 

salt-cellar,  *  salt  saler,  s.  A  small 
vessel  of  glass,  silver,  &c.,  for  holding  salt  on 
the  table.  [CELLAR.] 

"  When  any  salt  is  spilt  on  the  table-cloth,  shake  It 

out  into  the  ialt-cell<i.r."—8vnft :  Irirect.  to  the  flutter. 

H  A  tautological  expression  :  cellar  beings 

Fr.  saliere,   Ital.  saliera  =  a  salt-cellar,  from 

Lat.  mil  =  salt. 

salt-duty,  s.  A  duty  on  salt ;  a  duty,  of 
one  twentieth,  formerly  payable  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  for  salt 
brought  to  the  port  of  London.  [SALT-TAX.] 

salt-eel,  s.  A  rope's  end.  (Naut.  slang.) 
(Cf.  Notes  <fr  Queries,  7th  ser.,  ii.  188,  217.) 

salt-fish,  s.  Fish  in  brine  ;  fish  salted 
an<l  dried  ;  lish  from  salt  water. 


•  salt-foot,  s.     A  large  salt-cellar  formerly 
placed  near  the  middle   of  a   long  table,  to 
mark  the  place  of  division   between  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  guests.     [SALT,  s.,  If  (1).] 

salt-gauge,  s.    A  salinometer  (q.v.). 
salt-glazing,  s. 

Pottery:  A  gla/.e  for  earthenware,  prepared 
from  common  salt. 

*  salt-green,  a.    Green  like  the  sea ;  sea- 
green.     (Slmkesp. :  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2.) 

•  salt-holder,  s.    A  salt-cellar. 
salt-junk,  s.    Dry  salt  beef  for  use  at  sea. 
Salt-lick,  *.     A  knob-lick  (q.v.). 

salt-marsh,  s.  Land  under  pasture- 
grasses  or  herbage  plants,  near  the  sea,  and 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  it,  or  by  the  water* 

of  estuaries,  and  in  consequence  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  salt. 

salt  mine,  s.  A  mine  where  rock-salt  is 
obtained. 

salt  of  lemons,  s.    [SALT  OF  SORREL.] 
salt  of  sorrel,  s. 

Chen. :  C2HKO4  +  H2O  =  {  gg'gf  +  ^ 

Potassic  binoxalate,  or  acid  potassic  oxalute. 
Found  in  sorrel  leaves,  and  easily  prepared 
by  dividing  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  in  water  into  two  equal  portions,  neutral- 
izing one  with  potassic  carbonate,  and  adding 
the  other.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
rhombic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  often  used  to 
remove  ink  stains  from  linen,  paper,  &c. 
Called  also  Salt  of  Lemons. 

salt  of  tartar,  a.  [CARBONATE  OF  PO- 
TASSIUM.] 

salt  of  vitriol,  s.     [SULPHATE  or  ZINC.] 

salt-pan,  salt-pit,  ,«.  A  shallow  j.an 
or  vessel  in  which  salt-water  or  brine  is 
evaporated  in  order  to  obtain  salt.  In  the 
plural,  salt-works,  and  natural  or  artificial 
ponds  or  sheets  of  water  iii  which  salt  is  pro- 
duced by  evaporation. 

salt-pit,  s.    [SALT-PAN.] 
salt-radicle,  «. 

Chem. :  The  chlorous  or  electronegative  con- 
stituent of  a  salt,  according  to  the  binary 
theory,  e.g.,  Cl  iu  KC1,  SO4  in  K2SO4,  &c. 

salt-raker,  s.  A  person  engaged  in  rak- 
ing or  collecting  salt  in  natural  salt-ponds,  or 
in  iuclosures  from  the  sea. 

salt-rheum,  s. 

Pothol. :  A  vague  popular  term  for  almost  all 
the  non-febrile  cutaneous  eruptions  common 
among  adults,  except  ringworm  and  itch. 

*  Salt-sea,  a.     Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  sea  or  ocean.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1.) 

salt-sedative,  «.    Boracic  acid. 
salt-spring,  s. 

Geol. :  A  spring  of  water  containing  a  larg» 
quantity  of  common  salt.  Such  springs  are 
abundant  in  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
water  rising  probably  from  deposits  of  rock- 
salt  underground,  which  it  has  passed  over  in 
its  flow.  Some  of  them  yield  a  rich  brine,  the 
water  being  saturated.  They  rise  through 
strata  of  sandstone  and  marl,  which  contain 
larpe  beds  of  rock-salt  (q.v.).  Culinary  salt 
is  obtained  from  them  by  evaporation. 

"  The  art  of  making  salt  was  known  In  very  early 

times,  to  the  Oauls  and  Germans:  it  is  not,  therefor*. 

likely  that  the  Britons,  who  had,  in  several  place*. 

plenty  of  talt-springi,  should  be  ignorant  of  it  — /•*»• 

nant :  Journey  from  Chetter. 

salt-tax,  *. 

Taxation :  The  ancient  Romans  imposed  a 
duty  on  salt,  and  most  modern  states  have, 
taxed  it  heavily.  England  did  so  from  17&8J 
1820.  In  India  the  salt-duty  is  the  third 
source  in  order  of  importance  of  the  Indian 
revenue,  or,  excluding  opium,  it  is  the  second. 
Formerly  its  amount  varied  in  different 
localities,  now  it  is  uniform  over  India  at  two 
rupees  per  maund  (5s.  5d.  a  cwt.).  The 
revenue  from  it  in  1882-3  was  £6,177,781. 
(Hunter:  Indian  Empire.) 

salt-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Halinodendron  argenteum. 
salt-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Water  impregnated  with  salt; 
sea- water. 


fete,  fat,  far*,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
or.  woro,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    e,CB  =  e;ey  =  a;o.u  =  kw. 


salt  -  salutarily 
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B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  belong- 
ing to  <alt  water,  i.«.,  to  the  sea  ;  used  at  sea  ; 
engaged  on  the  sea. 
"  The  talt-vMUer  thief."    Shakeip.  :  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

•alt-work,  s.  A  bouse  or  place  where 
•alt  is  made. 

*  salt  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  tault,  from  Lat.  saltum, 
accus.  of  saltus,  from  salio  =  to  leap.]  A  leap, 
a  jump,  a  bound. 

"  Frisking  lambs 
Make  wanton  talti  about  their  dry-suck'd  dams." 

Ben  Jorum  :  Manjuet. 

•alt,  v.t.  &  i.    [SALT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with 
•alt  ;  to  preserve  with  salt. 

"  We  might  have  tailed  as  much  pork  as  would 
have  served  both  ships."—  Cook  :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iiL, 
cb,  vii. 

2.  To  fill  with  salt  between  the  timbers  and 
planks,  as  a  ship,  for  the  preservation  of  timber. 

3.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  salt.    (Amer.) 

"  Every  Sunday  morning  the  cows  must  be  Malted." 
—Scribner'i  Uagazint.  Nov..  1878,  p.  6L 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  deposit  brine  from  a  saline 
•ubstance  :  as,  The  brine  begins  to  salt. 

U  (1)  To  salt  an  invoice  :  To  put  the  extreme 
value  upon  each  article,  and  even  something 
nmre  s*uietitnes,  in  order  to  make  what  seems 
a  liberal  discount  upon  payment. 

(3)  To  salt  a  mine  :  To  sprinkle  a  few  grains 
of  gold-dust,  &c.,  in  and  about  an  unproduc- 
tive or  worked-out  mine,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  valuable,  and  thus  obtain  a  higher 
price  from  an  unsuspecting  purchaser. 

"  One  of  th«  first  to  practise  thy  art  of  tatting  sham 
goldnelds."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  22.  188S. 

Salt  ant,  a.    [Lat.  saltans,  pr.  par.  of  salto, 
frequent,  of  salio  =  to  leap.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Leaping,  jumping,  dancing. 

"  When  he  chaseth  and  followeth  after  other  Iwasts. 
heegoeth  alwaies  taltant  or  rampant."—  P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  squirrel, 
weasel,  rat,  and  all  vermin,  and  also  to  the  cat, 
greyhound,  ape,  and  monkey,  when  in  a  posi- 
tion springing  forward. 

sal  ta  rel  16,  *.    [Ital.] 

Music  : 

1.  A  Neapolitan  dance  in  triple  time,  some- 
what resembling  a  jig. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance. 

3.  A  harpsichord  jack,  so  called  because  it 
jumps  when  the  note  is  struck. 


*  Sal'-tate,  v.i.      [Lat.  saltatum,  sup. 
frequent,  of  salio  =  to  leap.]      To   leap,  to 
jump,  to  skip. 

*  sal-ta'-tion,  >.    [Lat.  sahatio.]    [SALTATE.] 

1.  A  leaping,  a  bounding,  a  jumping. 

"  Being  ordained  for  taltalion,  their  hinder  legs  do 
far  exceed  the  others."—  Brown*  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  A  beating  or  palpitation. 

"  His  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows." 

Smart  :  Hop-Oardm,  p.  SI. 

tsal  ta  tor-es,  «.  pi.    [PL  of  Lat  saltator 
=  a  dancer.] 
Zool.  :  The  Salticidse  (q.v.). 

lil-ta-toV-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  saltatorius,  from 
salt  dt  or  =  a  leaper  a  dancer  ;  salto  =  to  leap.] 
Ent«m.:  A  section  of  Orthoptera,  having 
the  hind  legs  elongated  and  connected  with 
leaping  organs.  Wings  and  elytra  well 
developed.  Joints  of  the  tarsi  never  more 
than  four.  The  males  emit  chirping  sounds. 
All  are  herbivorous.  Tril»es  :  Locustina, 
Achetina,  and  Gryllina  ;  or  families  :  Uryllidx, 
Locustidae,  and  Acridiidee. 

»al  ta  tdr'-I-al,    *  sal-ta  tor  -J  oils,  a. 

[SALTATORIA.]    Pertaining  to  leaping,  having 
the  ability  to  leap,  or  actually  doing  so. 

"  The  males  In  the  three  to/tutorial  families  belong- 
ing to  this  ciriliT  are  remarkable  for  their  musical 
powers."—  Danrin  :  Uetcent  of  ,l/'in,  p.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

saltatorial  orthoptcra,  s.  pL     [SAL- 

TATORIA.J 

*  sal-ta-tb'r'-I-OUS,  a.    [SALTATORIAL.] 

'  sal-ta-tor-y,  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  saltntorius.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  SALTATORIAL  (q.  v.). 
"  A  mltatory  version  of  the  '  Wedding  March.'  "— 

Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  30,  1888. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  dancer. 

"  A  second,  a  lavoltetere.  a  taltntnry.  a  dancer  with 
•  kit."—  Beaum.  i  Ft  et.  :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii  1. 


Salt' -cake,  s.    [Eng.  salt  (1),  and  cake.] 

Conin. :  Sulphate  of  soda,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  glassmakers  and  soap  manufacturers. 

salt  cat,  *  salt  catte,  s.  [Eng.  salt  (l), 
and  cat  =  cate  (?;.]  A  lump  of  salt  made  at  a 
salt-work ;  also  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam, 
rubbish  of  old  walls,  cummin-seed,  salt,  and 
stale  urine,  for  food  for  pigeons.  (See  extract) 

"  A  lump  of  salt,  which  they  usually  call  a  tultcat. 
made  at  the  salterns,  which  makes  the  pigeons  much 
affect  the  place."—  Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

*  salt -cote,  s.    [Eng.  »aU  (1),  and  cote.]    A 

suit-pit. 

"  There  be  a  great  number  of  lalteotei  about  this 
well."— Barr'aon :  Detcrip.  Eng.,  it  88. 

salt  er,  s.    [Eng.  salt,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  salts ;   one  who  sprinkles  or 
applies  salt 

"  The  dissector,  emboweller,  pollinctor,  tatter,  and 
other  dmndaat  servants."— OreenhiU :  On  Embalm- 
ing.  p.  288. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  salt. 

"  I  asked  of  a  taller  huw  manie  furnaces  they  had  at 
all  tlie  three  springs."— //oHrwAed;  Detc.  uf  England, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  A  drysalter  (q.v.). 

IT  The  London  Salters  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1558. 

salt' -era,  s.  [SALT(I),  s.l  A  salt  manufactory 
where  water  is  evaporated  from  brine  and  dry 
salt  obtained.  More  especially  a  plot  of 
retentive  land,  laid  out  in  pools  and  walks, 
where  the  sea-water  is  admitted  to  be 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
operation  is  concluded  in  boilers. 

"  The  talternt  of  the  Normans  and  the  Old  English 
have  suffered  very  different  fates.  In  Normandy  the 
sea  no  longer  reaches  to  their  sites  whilst  here  it  has 
long  since  rolled  over  them."— Daily  Kern,  Sept  28, 
188*. 

sal  ti9'-i  dae,  *.  pi.  [Lat  saltic(us) ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  .•  A  family  of  Dipneumones,  section 
Vagabundse.  The  cephalothorax  is  nearly 
rectangular,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  in  it  in 
three  transverse  rows.  Active  spiders,  weav- 
ing no  webs,  but  trying  to  approach  their 
prey  by  stealth  and  then  springing  upon  it 
suddenly. 

sal'-ti-cus,  s.    [Lat  =  dancing.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Salticidse  (q.v.). 
S«  It  truss  scenicits  is  a  small  spider  banded  with 
black  and  white,  often  met  with  in  gardens, 
on  brick  walls,  railings,  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

salt  ie,  s.    [Eng.  suit,  a. ;  -ie.] 

Ichthy. :  Pleuronectes  limanda,  the  Common 
Dab  (q.v.). 

sal'-tler  (1),  s.    [SALTIRE.] 

*sal'-tie'r  (2),  *.  [See  def.J  A  blunder  for 
Satyr  (q.v.). 

"  They  call  them«i  1  ves  tnltien."— Shaketp. :  Winter'! 
Tale,  iv.  3. 

sal  ti  gra-da,  s.  pi.    [Lat  saltus  =  a.  leap, 
and  grodior  ="to  walk.] 
Zool. :  The  Salticidse  (q.v.). 

sal  -ti  grade,  a.  &  8.    [SALTIORADA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Leaping  ;  formed  for  leaping. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Saltigrada  (q.v.). 

*sal  tin  ban'-co,  *  sal  tim-ban  co,  >-. 
[Ital.  saltimbanco ;  Fr.  snlthiiixiiniiir.  =  a 
mountebank,  from  Ital.  saltare  in  banco  =  to 
leap  or  mount  on  the  bench.]  A  quack,  a 
mountebank. 

"  He  play'd  the  laltinbanco't  part. 
Transformed  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  art." 

Butler :  Hudibrat.  U.  S. 

Salt  -ing,  s.    [Eng.  salt  „_. „„_ 

(1),   s.  ;  -ing.]     A  salt- 
marsh. 

sar  tire,  sal  tier.  s. 
[O.  Fr.  saultoir  (Fr. 
sautoir)  =  a  stirrup,  a 
saltire  ;  Low  Lat  salta- 
torium  =  a  stirrup,  from 
Lat  saltatoriui  —  salta- 
tory (q.v.).] 

Her. :  An  ordinary  in 
the  form  of  a  St.  An- 
drew's   cross,     or    the 
letter  X,  formed  by  two  bends,  dexter  and 
sinister,  crossing  each  other. 

"  Upon  his  snrcoat  valiant  Nevll  bore 
A  silver  lattire  uixin  martial  red." 

Drai/ton  :  Baront  Wart,  U. 


(Armt  of  the  See  of 
Kochetttr.) 


saltire-wlse,  saltier-  wise,  adv. 

Her.  :  In  the  manner  of  a  saltire  ;  long- 
shaped  charges  (swords,  batons,  &c.)  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  saltire,  are  said  to  be 
borne  saltire-  wise. 

salt  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.  ;  -ish.]    Some- 
what salt  ;  rather  salt. 

"  The  beaten  marinere, 
That  long  Lith  wane  red  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Ofte  soust  in  swelling  T.-thys  taltith  Uare." 
Spemer  :  F.  ^.. 


salt  ish  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  saltish;  -ly.]  With 
a  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

salt  -ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saltish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saltish. 

salt-less,  a.  [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  salt  ;  not  tasting  of  salt  ;  insipid. 

"  He  that  hath  beheld  what  quantity  of  lead  the  test 
of  tailless  ashes  will  imbibe."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar 
Erruurt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

salt  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  salt,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a  salt 
manner  ;  with  taste  of  salt 

salt  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  salt,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  salt  or  impregnated 
with  salt  ;  salt  taste. 

"That  peculiar  bitterish  taltneu  which  we  find  In 
ii."—Goldtmith  :  Hitt.  of  the  Earth,  ch.  XV. 

sal  -to,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  (1)  A  dance  in  which  there  is  much 
leaping  and  skipping  ;  (2)  a  leap,  or  skip 
from  one  note  to  another  beyond  the  octave. 

salt-pe'-tre  (tre  as  tor),  s.  [Lat.  sal  petra 
=  salt  of  the  rock.] 

1.  Chem.  :  KNOs-  Potassium  nitrate.  Nitre. 
Found  in  dry  and  hot  countries  as  a  natural 
product,  but  prepared  artificially  by  exposing 
a  mixture  of  calcareous  soil  and  animal  matter 
to  the  atmosphere,  or  by  decomposing  native 
sodium  nitrate  with  potassium  carbonate.    It 
crystallizes  in  anhydrous  six-sided    prisms, 
soluble  in  seven  parts  water  at  15°,  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.    It  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  fire- 
works,   and   nitric-acid.      When   fused   and 
poured  into  moulds,  it  forms  the  sal  prunella 
of  commerce. 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  NITRE  (q.v.). 

"  That  villainous  taltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  1 

salt  p6   trous.   t  salt  pe   try,  o.      [Eng, 

st(ltpetr(e)  ;  -ous  ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  saltpetre; 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  saltpetre  ;  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre. 

SaltS,  S.  pi.     [SALT(l),  S.,  II.    1.  (2).] 

H  Smelling  salts  :  A  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  with  or  without  some  agreeable 
scent,  as  bergamot,  lavender,  &c.,  used  as  a 
stimulant  and  restorative  in  case  of  faintnesa. 

salt'  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  (1)  Salicorniaannua;  (2)  Salsola(q.v.). 

salt'-y,  a.  [Eng.  salt  (IX  s.  ;  -y.]  Rather  salt  ; 
saltish. 

sa  lu  brl  ous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  saJu- 
fcrio.s-us,  from  saliibrls  —  healthy,  from  stilus 
health;  Fr.,  8p.,  &  Ital.  salubre.]  Favourable 
to  or  promoting  health  ;  healthy,  wholesome. 

"  The  soil  must  be  renew'd,  which  often  wash  d, 
Loses  Its  treasure  of  talubriout  salts." 

Cowper:  Tatk,  Iii.  610. 


-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  saluliiiniu; 
'-ly.]  In  a  salubrious  'manner  ;  so  as  to  pro- 
mote health. 

"  Does  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter 
flow  as  pleasantly  and  an  salubriously  I  '—  Our/it  .  On 
the  French  Revolution. 

sa-lu  -bri-ous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  salubrious; 
'-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  salu- 
-brious  ;  wholesomeness,  healthfulness,  favour- 
ableness to  the  promotion  and  preservation  of 
health. 

Sa-lu'  -brf-ty,  *.  [Fr.  salubrite,  from  Lat 
'salubritatem,  accus  of  snliibritas,  from  salubrit 
=  salubrious  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  SALUBRI- 

OUSNE8S  (q.V.) 

"  A  new  species  of  air,  of  Infinitely  superior  »a7tt- 
britt/  and  duration  to  that  vulgar  atmospherical  air." 
—  .Viiion  :  Ode  to  Pinchbeck.  (Note  2.  ) 

*  sa-lne,  v.t.    [Fr.  taluer.]    To  salute  (q.v.). 

Sal'-U-tar-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  talutary;  -ly.] 
In  a*  salutary  manner  ;  in  a  manner  favourable 
to  health. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophoa,  o^ist.    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  sham.    -t'-i.  -sloe  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sous.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Balutariness— salvation 


•ftl -U-tar-I-ness,  s.     [Eng.  salutary;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  salutary  or 
of  promoting  health. 

2.  The  quality  of  promoting  good,  prosperity, 
or  advantage. 

•aT-n-tar-y\  a.  [Fr.  salutaire,  from  Lat. 
talu'tarij,  from  salvs,  geuit.  salutis  —  health  ; 
Ital.  scdutare.  ] 

1.  Promoting  or  preserving  health  ;  favour- 
able or  contributing  to  health  ;  wholesome, 
healthful. 

"  What  effect  it  produced  was  rather  inlutary  than 
hurtful."— Cook  :  firtt  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Promoting  or  contributing  to  some  good, 
advantage,   or  benefit ;    profitable,    advanta- 
geous, beneficial. 

*•  When  St.  Paul  delivered  over  to  Satan,  the  design 
of  It  was  kind  and  ioJutary.~-Wattrla.nd:  Workt, 
r.U. 

sal-n  ta  -tion,  *  sal  u  ta  ci  oun,  s.    [Fr. 

talu.la.tion,  from  Lat.  salutnti"nem,  accus.  of 
salutatio,  from  salutatus,  pa.  par.  of  saluto  = 
to  salute  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  salutation  ;  Ital.  saluta- 
tion*.] 

1.  The  act  of  saluting  or  paying  respect  or 
reverence  by  words  or  actions ;  the  act  of 
greeting  or  welcoming. 

"Passed  the  doorway  uninvited. 
Without  word  of  lalutatiun." 

Longfellow :  Hiavxitha.  xiz. 

2.  That  which  is  said  or  done  in  the  act  of 
saluting  or  greeting.    (It  may  consist  in  the 
expression  of  kind  wishes,  bowing,  shaking 
hands,  embracing,  uncovering  the  head,  firing 
of  guns,  &c.) 

"  For  so  as  the  vois  of  thl  inlutacloun  was  madd  in 
myn  eeris."—  Wyclife:  Luke  i. 

^  Angelical  Salutation:  The  Hail -Mary 
(q.v.). 

•a-lu-ta-toV-I-an,  ».  [Eng.  salutatory ;  -an.] 
In  the  United  States,  the  student  of  a  college 
who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  the 
annual  commencement  or  like  exercises. 

*  sa-lu'-ta-tor-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  salutatory ; 
-ly.]  By  way  of  salutation. 

•a-lu'-ta-tor-y\  a.  &  *.  [T/at.  salutatnriut, 
from  salutatus,  pa.  par.  of  salato  —  to  salute 

(qv.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Saluting,  greeting  ;  expressing 
a  welcome  or  greeting.  (Applied  especially 
to  the  oration  which  introduces  the  exercises 
of  the  commencements  or  similar  public  ex- 
hibitions in  American  colleges.) 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  place  of  greeting  ;  a 
vestibule,  a  i>orch.  • 

"  Coming  to  the  bishop  with  supplication  into  the 
mlutiitory.  some  out-porch  of  the  church."— Jlilton: 
Rcfyrmatitin  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

sa.  lute',  v.t.  &  1.  [Lat  saluto  =  to  wish 
health,  to  greet ;  gains,  genit.  salvtis  =  health ; 
Fr.  saluer;  Ital.  salutare;  Sp.saludar;  Port. 
saudar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  offer  a  salutation  to ;  to 
greet,  to  welcome;  to  address  with  expres- 
sions of  kind  wishes,  courtesy,  reverence,  or 
homage. 

"  He  faire  the  knight  taltited.  lontlog  low." 

Spenter     f"  ({..  I.  i.  SO. 

2.  To  greet  with  a  kiss,  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
the  uncovering  of  the  head,  a  bow,  or  the 
like  :  as,  To  salute  a  person  in  the  street. 

3.  To  make  obeisance  to  ;  to  adore. 

-  Hare  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  tnlute." 
Byron  :  ffeavtn  t  Earth,  i.  S. 

4.  In  the  army  and  navy  to  honour,  as  a 
particular   day,    person,  or   nation,  by  the 
discharge  of  great  guns  or  small  arms,  dipping 
colours  or  the  like ;  to  receive  with  honour. 

•5.  To  touch,  to  affect,  to  gratify. 

"  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  tbi»  talwe  my  blood  a  jot." 

Shnktip. :  Hmry  VJIJ.,  Ii.  1 

B.  Intrant.:  To  perform  a  salutation  or 
•alute. 

"  I  sent  a  lieutenant  ashore  to  acquaint  the  governor 
of  our  arrival,  and  to  make  an  excuse  for  our  not 
•aluting."— Coot:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

•a-lute',  s.    [SALUTE,  v.] 

1  The  act  of  saluting,  or  of  expressing  kind 
wishes  or  r'^pects  ;  salutation,  greeting. 

"  That  taint*. 
Bail,  highly  favoui'd,  among  women  blest  !* 

Milton :  P.  R.,  ii.  «7. 

2.  A  kiss. 

3.  In  the  army  and  navy  a  compliment  paid 
on  the  appearance  of  a  royal  or  other  dis- 


tinguished personage,  when  squadrons  or 
other  bodies  meet,  at  the  burial  of  officers, 
and  on  other  ceremonial  occasions.  It  may 
be  done  by  (iring  great  guns  or  small  anus, 
dipping  colours,  flags,  and  topsails,  presenting 
arms,  manning  the  yards,  cheering,  &c. 

[EOYAL-S  ALUTE.  ] 

"  A  blithe  taint  f.  iu  martial  sort. 
The  minstrels  well  might  sound." 

Scott  :  aiarmion,  1.  10. 

*  4.  A  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
shillings,  struck  by  Henry  V.  after  his  conquest 
in  France.  It  was  so  called  from  the  salutation 


SALUTE. 


represented  on  it,  viz.,  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
one,  and  an  angel  on  the  other  side  of  a  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  England 
quarterly,  with  the  word  Ave .'  (Hail !)  on  a 
scroll. 

sa  lut-er,  *.    [Eng.  solute),  v. ;  -er.]    One 

"who  salutes. 

*  sal-U-tlf'-er-otis,  a.    [Lat.  salutifer;  Eng. 
adj.  s'uff.  -ous.] 

1.  Health-bringing ;  healthy. 

"  Or  plough  Tuubridgia's  talutifrrout  bills." 

.Smart :  The  Hop  Garden. 

2.  Salutary,  beneficial. 

"All  of  them  talutiSerout  and  procuring  good." — 
Cudwarth :  Intell.  Syttem,  p.  {01. 

'S&l-U-tlf'-er-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  salu- 
tiferovs;  -ly.]  In  a  salutiferous,  wholesome, 
or  salutary  manner. 

"Theemperourof  this  invincible  army,  whogovera- 

eth  all  things  talu.tiJerou.ily."—Cudworth  :  Intell.  Syt- 
tern,  p.  509. 

*  sal-va-bfl'-I-tjf,  *.    [Eng.  salvdble;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salvable  ;  salva- 
bleness. 

"  Why  do  we  Christians  so  fiercely  argue  against  the 
taxability  of  each  other 1"— Decay  of  Piety. 

*  sal  -va  ble,  a.     [Lat.  salvo  •=  to  save,  and 
Eng.  able..}     Capable   of  being   saved ;   ad- 
mitting of  salvation. 

"  Our  wild  fancies  about  God's  decrees  have  .  .  . 
bid  fair  for  the  damning  of  many  whom  those  left 
lalvable."— Decay  of  Chriitian  Piety. 

*  sal  -va-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  solvable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salvable ;  pos- 
sibility of  being  saved. 

*  SaT-va-blJf,  adv.    [Eng.  salvage);  -ly.]    In 
a  salvable  manner. 

sal  va- dor  a,   ».    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  8p.  & 

Port.  Salvador  —  a  saviour.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Salvadoracese 
(q.v.).  Salvadora  persica,  the  Toothbrush  tree, 
is  probably  the  Mustard  tree  of  Scripture 
(q.v.).  The  bark  of  the  root  is  acrid,  vesicant, 
and  stimulant ;  the  leaves  are  purgative,  and 
the  fruit  is  eatable.  The  galls  of  S.  oleoides, 
an  Indian  evergreen  shrub,  are  used  in  dyeing. 
S.  persica  and  S.  oleoides  yield  a  sulphury 
yellow  fat,  and  their  leaves  are  used  as  fodder 
for  camels. 


or-a'-^e'-aB,  >.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sal- 
vadnr(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecs.] 

Bot.:  Salvadorads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  Small  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  the  stem  slightly  twined  at  the 
joints.  Leaves  opposite,  leathery,  entire. 
Flowers  minute,  in  loose  panicles ;  sepals 
four,  minute ;  corolla  membranous,  four- 
parted ;  stamens  four;  ovary  superior,  one- 
celled  ;  ovule  solitary  erect.  Known  genera 
four,  species  undetermined ;  from  India, 
Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  (Lindley.) 

sal-va-dbr'-ad,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  salvador(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ad,] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Salvadoraceae  (q.v.). 

sal  vage  (age  as  Ig)  (1),  *.  [Fr.,  from  O. 
Fr.  salver  (Fr.  tauver),  from  Lat.  salvo  —  to 
save  (q.v.);  Low  Lat  salvagium.] 

1.  The  act  of  saving  a  ship  or  goods  from 
extraordinary  danger,  as  from  fire,  the  sea, 
an  enemy,  pirates,  or  the  like. 


2.  Commercial  and  Maritime  IMW: 

(1)  A  payment  or  compensation  to  which 
those  persons  aie  entitled  who  have  by  their 
voluntary  efforts  saved  ships  or  goods  from 
extraordinary  danger,  as  from  tire,  the  sea, 
an  enemy,  pirates,  or  the  like.     The  amount 
of  salvage  to  be  paid  is  generally  agreed  on 
between  the  salvors  and  the  owners  of  the 
property  salved  ;   but  if  they  cannot  agree, 
the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  it  shall  be  paid,  are  determined  by  the 
Admiralty  Court.     The  crew  of  a  ship  are  not 
entitled  to  any  salvage  for  any  extraordinary 
efforts  they  may  make  in  saving  their  own 
vessel. 

"  By  the  statute  27  Edw.  III.,  e.  IS,  if  any  ship  be  lost 
on  the  shore,  and  the  goods  come  to  land  (winch  can- 
not, says  the  statute,  be  called  wreck),  they  shall  pre- 
sently lie  delivered  to  the  merchants,  paying  only  a 
reasonable  reward  to  those  that  saved  and  pnwrved 
them,  which  is  entitled  ta.loa.ye."— Blackitone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  L,  ch.  a 

(2)  The  property  saved  from  extraordinary 
danger  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  salvors. 

Salvage-corps,  s.  A  corps  or  body  of 
men  attached  to  the  (London)  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  whose  duties  are  the  salvage  of 
property  from  fire,  and  the  care  of  that  which 
is  salved.  They  wear  a  blue  coat  with  white 
collar. 

salvage-loss, .«.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  of  salvage,  after  deducting  the 
charges  and  the  original  value  of  the  property. 

sal  vage  (age  as  Ig)  (2),  «.     [Prob.  the 
same  as  salvage  (1)  (q.v.).] 

Naut. :  A  skein  of  hemp,  simply  bound  with 
yarn  ;  used  for  tackling  of  cannon,  and  other 
purposes  where  great  pliancy  and  strength 
are  required.  [SELVAGEE.] 

*  salv  -age  (age  as  ig)  (3),  a.  &  s.    [O.  Jr. 

saulvaye;  Fr.  sauvage.]    [SAVAGE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Savage,  rude,  crueL 

B.  As  subst. :  A  savage. 

*  sal  vag  esse,  *.     [SALVAGE,  a.]    Savage- 
ness,  wild  ness. 

*  sal-va-tel'-la,  s.   [Dimin.  from  Lat.  salvator 

=  a  saviour.  So  named  from  the  salutary 
effects  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  tut 
opening  of  the  vein  in  hypochondria.] 

Anat. :  A  vain  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
near  its  inner  margin,  in  proximity  to  th* 
fourth  and  little  lingers. 

sal-va'-tion,  *  sal  va-ci  on,  *  sal  va- 
ci  oun,  s.  [Fr.  salvation,  from  Lat.  sah'a- 
twnem,  accns.  of  salvatio,  from  salvatus,  pa. 
par.  of  salvo  —.  to  save  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  salvation; 
Ital.  salvazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tht  ict  of  saving,  rescuing,  or  preserv- 
ing from  danger,  destruction,  or  ruin  ;  pre- 
servation, rescue. 

"Looking  to  Government  aid  for  ulration  from 
starvation  during  the  coming  autuum  and  winter."— 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  IS.  fsob. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"The  care  of  each  man's  miration  belongs  only  to 
himself."— Locke  :  A  Lrttrr  concerning  Toleration. 
*  3.  A  manifestation  of  saving  power. 

"  Stand  still,  and  see  the  taltmtion  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  will  shew  to  you  Unlay."— Exvdui  xiv.  13.  , 

4.  That  which  saves  ;  the  cause  of  saving. 

"The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  lalvation."— Ptalm 
xxvii.  L 

II.  Theol. :  The  deliverance  of  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
from  the  woe  reserved  for  the  unbelieving  and 
the  imjKMiitent ;  and  the  bestowal  on  them  of 
endless  felicity  in  heaven. 

Salvation-army,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church.  Hist. :  A  religions  organi- 
zation virtually  constituting  a  distinct  re- 
ligious sect,  its  founder  and  general  being 
Mr.  William  Booth,  born  at  Nottingham  in 
1829.  In  1S43  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  which  stationed 
him  in  London.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained 
great  spiritual  success  at  Guernsey,  and  in 
1844  was  set  apart  as  an  evangelist.  In  1856-7 
he  returned  to  the  regular  pastorate,  but 
felt  himself  out  of  his  sphere ;  and  when,  iii 
1861,  the  Conference  refused  to  allow  him 
again  to  become  an  evangelist,  he  resigned 
connection  with  it,  and  commenced  an  inde- 
pendent career.  A  year  before  this,  Mrs. 
Booth  had  bpgun  to  preach.  In  1862-3  he 
laboured  in  Cornwall,  Newcastle,  <tc.,  and  in 
June,  1865,  in  Whitechapel,  London,  when 


•Site,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wad,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  roll;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw. 
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he  obtained  many  converts,  whom  he  united 
into  the  East  London  Christian  Revival 
Society,  afterwards  the  East  Jx>ndon  Chris- 
tian Mission.  Visits  to  other  cities  and 
towns  commenced  the  work  also  there.  In 
1865-6  Mr.  Booth  hired  a  lai-ge  theatre,  and, 
in  1870,  the  People's  Market  at  WhitechapeL 
By  the  commencement  of  1878  thirty  stations 
had  been  occupied  ;  at  its  close  there  were 
eighty,  and  the  evangelists  had  increased  from 
thirty  to  127.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
title  Salvation  Army  in  the  Registrar-gene- 
ral's returns  was  in  1880.  With  the  name 
army  came  military  phraseology.  Prayer 
became  knee  -drill,  the  leader  became  a 
general,  one  of  his  sons  chief  of  the  staff, 
evangelists  took  the  name  of  officers,  candi- 
dates were  cadets,  and  not  merely  converts 
were  sought,  but  recruits.  A  semi-military 
attire  was  assumed,  barracks  built  instead  of 
separate  residences,  and  when  the  army 
marched  forth  to  take  some  place  by  storm, 
it  was  with  banners  displayed  and  bands  of 
music  leading  the  march.  Its  possession  of  the 
streets  was  not  undisputed,  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  its  career.  [SKELETON-ARMY.] 
Religious  soldier-life  was  open  to  women, 
and  many  female  officers  conducted  evan- 
gelistic operations.  [HALLELUJAH  -LASSES.] 
The  army  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  in  England, 
and  sent  missionary  bodies  abroad,  some  contin- 
gents reaching  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
where  they  have  been  active  in  efforts  to  gain 
converts,  but  not  very  successful  Recently  Mr. 
Booth  has  been  earnestly  engaged  in  the  praise- 
worthy work  of  endeavoring  to  umeliorate.the 
condition  of  the  ooor  of  his  native  country. 

"Ths  fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Dlviiiun  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  just  taken  place 
In  the  City  Hall.  Glasgow.  During  the  year  they  had 
added  19  corps  or  mission  statiuus  to  their  list,  mak- 
ing up  a  total  of  ««  corps  altogether  in  Scotland. 
Then  have  been  held  altogether  31,764  meeting!  in  the 
barrack  i  during  the  year,  and  16.895  open-air  meeting*, 
The  paid  officer!  number  US,  at  an  average  salary  of 
twelve  shilling!  and  sixpence  per  week."—  Echo.  Ivor. 
11.  18»«. 

BA1  va-tion-Ist,  o.  4  «.    [Eng.  salvation; 
-«<.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Salvationists. 

B.  At  tubst.  :  A  member  of  the  Salvation 
Army  (q.v.). 

"  What  they  object  to  is  their  being  charged  with 
obstructing  thoroughfares  when  iialvationuti  and 
others  du  the  same  thing  with  absolute  impunity." 
—Daily  Tttegrap/1.  Sept  23,  1886. 


-,  *.    (Fr.  salvatoire.]    [SALVA- 
TION.]   A  place  where  anything  is  preserved. 

"I  consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation. 
phantasy,  aiid  memory,  in  what  talwatoriet  or  re- 
positories the  specie*  of  tilings  past  are  conserved."— 
Salt:  Orig.  qf  Mankind,  p.  1S6. 

•alve  (I  silent,  or  as  salve),  *  salfe,  s.  [A.8. 
naif;  cogn.  with  Dut  zalf;  O.  H.  Ger.  tattm; 
Ger.  salbe  ;  Dan.  salve  ;  Sw.  salva,  satfva.] 

1.  Lit.  :  An  adhesive  composition  or  sub- 
stance to  be  applied  to  wounds  or  sores  ;  a 
healing  ointment. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  help,  a  remedy,  an  antidote,  a 
healing  application. 

"  Though  no  reason  may  apply 
Solw  to  your  sore.7       Spenser  :  F.  «.,  Ill  ii.  M. 

•alve  (1)  (I  silent,  or  as  S&lve),  r.  t.  [A.S.  seal- 
/on,  from  seal}—  salve  (q.v.)  ;  O.  Sax.  &  Goth. 
talbon  ;  O.  Fries,  salva  ;  Dut.  zalvtn  ;  Dan. 
talve  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  saloon;  Ger.  salben.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  apply  a  salve  or  salves  to  ;  to 
heal  or  treat  with  salves  or  healing  applica- 
tions ;  to  cure. 

H,  Figuratively: 

L  To  help,  to  remedy,  to  apply  a  salve  to. 

"  The  which  if  He  be  pleased  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  talve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  Intemperance." 

Shaltetp.  :  1  Henry  /r.,  lit  1. 

*  2.  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salvo,  excuse, 
or  reservation. 

11  Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  is  tnlerd  :  they  do  it 
bnt  after  the  truth  is  made  manifest"—  Hooker  : 
Xccfe*.  Polity. 

•alve  (2),  v.t.  ft  t  [Lat.  talvo  =  to  save  (q.v.).] 
[SALVAGE,  t.] 

A.  Traits.  :  To  save,  as  a  ship  or  goods,  aa 
from  fire,  the  sea,  or  the  like. 

"  Sailing  life  and  property."—  Daily  TeUffrapk, 
Aug.  27.  18M. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  engaged  in  the  salvage 
of  ships  or  property. 

"Crews  of  twenty  boats  scattered  all  over  the 
Islands  are  taloiny  as  quickly  as  they  can."—  Daily 
Tclcgrai*.  Dec.  31,  1886. 


*  salve  (3),  v.t.    [Lat  naive  -  hail.]    To  salute, 
to  say  Hail  1  to. 

•aT-ve1,  exd.    [Lat]    Hailt 

Salve,  Regina,  s.  [Lat.  =  Hail,  Queen.] 
L  Roman  Church :  The  first  words  of  a  prayer 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  hence  used  for  tlie  prayer 
itself.  (Cf.  Ave  Maria,  Pater  Noster.)  In  the 
Divine  Office  it  is  recited  at  the  end  of  Lauds 
and  Compline,  and  it  is  much  used  in  private 
devotion. 

2.  Music:  Any  setting  of  the  prayer  de- 
scribed above.  [1.] 

•al-vtS-li -ni,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Fr. 
salvelin  =  Ger.  salbliny  =  Salmo  $alvelinus 
(Linn.).] 

Ichthy.  :  Charr ;  a  group  or  sub-genus  of 
Salmo,  with  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  vomer 
only.  Among  the  chief  species  are  Salmo 
umbla  (the  Ombre  Chevalier  of  the  Swiss 
lakes),  S.  alpinus  (the  Northern  Charr),  S. 
ptrissi  (the  Torgoch),  S.  grayi  (the  Freshwater 
Herring),  £.  ftucAo(the  Hucheu  of  the  Danube), 
S.  arcturut  (the  most  northern  species,  from 
82*  N.  Lat.),  and  5.  fnntinalit  (the  Brook  Trout 
of  the  United  States). 

•alV-er  (1),  «.    [SALVOR.] 

salV-er  (I  silent)  (2),  t.  [Eng.  talv(e)  1,  T.  ; 
•er.\  One  who  salves  or  cures  ;  a  quacksalver. 

•&l'-ver  (3),  *.  [Prop,  salva,  from  Sp.  Mlva  = 
a  salver,  from  salrar  =  to  save  ;  Lat.  salvo.} 
A  kind  of  tray  or  waiter  for  table  service,  or 
on  which  to  present  anything  to  a  person. 

"  The  silver  tankards  and  talttri  of  all  the  college* 
had  been  melted  down  to  supply  his  military  chest." 
— J/ocauiay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

salver-shaped,  a.    The  same  as  HYPO 

CRATERIFOKM  (q.V.). 

8&f  -Vf-a,  s.  [Lat  =  the  sage  (Sal  via  officiiwlis), 
from  salvo  —  to  save.  Named  from  its  healing 
properties.) 

Bot. :  Sage ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  Sal- 
vidae  (q.v.).  Calyx  two-lipped  ;  stamens  two, 
forked.  Undershrubs  or  herbs,  widely  dis- 
tributed. Known  species  about  400,  many  of 
them  very  showy  flowering  plants,  cultivated 
in  gardens  or  in  greenhouses.  S.  officiaalix,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  the  Common 
Sage,  a  well-known  culinary  herb.  It  is  a 
feeble  tonic  and  astringent,  and  an  eflicieftt 
aromatic.  S.  gra»diflora  is  also  culinary.  The 
galls  of  S.  pomifera  are  eaten  in  Caudia,  as  are 
the  stalks  of  S.  MoorcrqflUtna  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  root  is  used  in  cough,  the  seeds  as  an 
emetic,  and  the  leaves  as  a  medicine  in  Guinea- 
worm  and  itch,  or  as  a  poultice  to  wounds. 
The  seeds  of  8.  plebeia  and  8.  pwmila,  also 
Indian  species,  are  given  in  gonorrhoea,  Ac. 
Oil  of  Sage  derived  from  this  plant  lias  been 
used  in  liniments  against  rheumatism.  The 
Common  Sage  is  grown  as  a  garden  plant  in 
the  United  States,  though  not  native  here. 

sal  vl  dse,  *.  pL    [Lat  *aZri(o) ;  fern,  pi.  adj. 

suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Monardea  (q.v.). 

•sal-viT-Io,  *  sal-vlr-ic-aL,  o.     [Lat 

salvificut,  from  salvi/s  =  safe,  and  facto  =  to 
make.]    Saving ;  tending  to  save  or  preserve. 

*  sal-vir-Ic-al-ljf,   adv.     [Eng.    snlriftcal ; 
-ly.\    In  a  saving  manner  ;  so  as  to  save. 

"  There  is  but  one  who  died  xilHJtcatly  for  ua."— 
Browne  :  Chriitian  iloraU.  pt  it.,  f  11. 

S&l-vin'-I-a,  *.  [Named^after  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  a  Greek  professor  at  Florence.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Marsileacete.  Spore 
fruits  of  two  kinds,  the  one  producing  only 
ovate  spores,  the  other  only  pollen  spores. 
Plants  floating  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
•water. 

•sal-vin-X-a'-cS-ie,  «.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat  tal- 

rini(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceae.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Lycopodales,  generally 
merged  in  Marsileacese.  They  are  annual 
plants  floating  hi  water;  the  microsporangia 
and  macrosporangia  are  formed  in  different 
sporocarps.  Genera,  Salvinia  and  Azolla. 

•al'-vo  (1),  i.  [Fr.  salve ;  Ital.  salva  =  a  salvo, 
a  salute,  from  Lat.  salve  =  hail !] 

1.  A  general  discharge  of  guns,  intended  as 
a  salute. 

2.  A  general  concentrated  fire  of  a  greater 
or  lens  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the 


purpose  of  making  a  breach,  &c.  ;  the  simul- 
taneous and  concentrated  concussion  of  a 
number  of  cannon-balls  on  masonry  or  earth- 
work, producing  a  very  destructive  etlect. 

3.  The  combined  shouts  or  cheeis  of  a 
multitude,  in  applause,  honour,  or  admiration. 

*«al'-vo  (2),  s.  [From  the  Lat.  salcojure  = 
the  right  being  intact  or  preserved  ;  an  ex- 
pression used  in  granting  anything.]  An 
exception,  a  reservation,  an  excuse. 

"  I  shall  inquire  what  talvoi,  or  qualifying  con- 
siderations, we  may  reasonably  understand.  —Wat*r- 
land:  Workt.  iii.  n. 

•alV-dr,  «.  [Eng.  salve  (2),  v.  ;  -or.]  One 
who  saves  a  ship  or  goods  from  extraordinary 
danger,  as  of  tire,  the  sea,  an  enemy,  or  the 
like  ;  one  who  effects  salvage. 

*  Sim,  adv.    [SAME.] 

1.  Together. 

"  Now  are  they  Hints,  all  in  that  City  «im." 

^tue,  :  F.  q.,  L  x.  IT 

2.  In  common. 

"  What  concord  ban  light  and  darke  tarn  t  " 

Spetuer:  SMpheardi  Calender;  /MM. 

sa-mad'-er-a,  5.     [Cinghalese  Sumadara,} 

Bot.:  AgenusofSiiuarube*.  Samaderaindica, 
a  tree  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high,  furnishes 
Niepa  bark,  and  its  seeds  yield  an  oil  used  in 
India  in  rheumatism,  the  bruised  leaves  are 
applied  externally  iii  erysipelas,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  the  wood  is  tonic. 

sa-mad'-er-In,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.  samader(a); 
' 


Chem,  :  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  the 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark  and  fruit  of 
Samadera  indica.  It  forms  dazzling  white, 
feathery  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions 
are  neutral. 

sam'-a-ra,  s.  [Lat.  samara,  tam«ra  =  the 
seed  of  the  elm.] 

Bot. :  A  two  or 
more  celled  supe- 
rior fruit,  having 
few  -  seeded,  inde- 
hiscent,  and  dry 
cells,  and  elongated 
into  wing-like  ex- 
pansions. Lindley 
placed  it  under  Ms 
compound  fruite,  SAMARA  or  MAPLE. 
and  considered  it  a 

modification  of  the  carcerule  (q.v.).  It  is 
popularly  called  a  Key.  Examples,  Fraxinus, 
Acer,  Ulmus,  4c. 

*  sa  mare ,  *  sa  mar  ra,  *  sem  mar,  s. 
[SiMARRE.]  A  kind  of  jacket  anciently  worn 
by  ladies,  hnving  a  loose  body  and  four  side- 
hips  or  skirts  extending  to  the  knee. 

sa  mar  I  a,  $,  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhape 
a  corruption  of  mam,  one  of  the  native 
Guianan  names  of  the  species.] 

Bot.  it  Comm,  :  The  cedar  wood  of  Guiana 
furnished  by  Idea  altissima. 

sam'-a  ris,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent) 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidw,  con- 
fined to  the  Chinese  seas.  The  mouth  it 
nearly  symmetrical,  and  the  dorsal  fin  com- 
mences before  the  eye,  on  the  snout 


a.  &  j.    [Seedef.) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samaria,  the  principal 
city  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  After  th«  captivity  it 
was  repeopled  by  Cuthites  from  Assyria  or 
Chaldea. 

2.  Applied  to  the  characters  of  a  kind  of 
ancient  Hebrew  writing,  probably  in  use 
before  and  partly  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

B.  As  sulntantive  : 
L  Literally: 

L  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samaria.  (John 
iv.  9.) 

2.  The  language  of  Samaria.  It  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Chaldean. 

IL  Fig.  :  A  charitable,  kind-hearted,  or 
benevolent  person,  in  allusion  to  the  "good 
Samaritan  "  of  the  parable  :  as,  To  act  the 
Samaritan. 

Samaritan-Pentateuch,  «.     [PENTA- 

TEfCH.  ] 


bSil.  boy ;  poiit,  J6%1 ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  (his  :  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -dons,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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samaritanism— sampler 


•sa-mar'-i-tan  Ism,  «.  [Ln^.  Samaritan ; 
-ism.)  Benevolence,  humanity. 

"  Had  with  humanity  and  lamaritanitm."— Sydney 
Smith:  Letter!  (im). 

sa  mar'-I-iim,  s.   [Latinised  from  Samarskite 

Chem. :  Symbol  Sm  The  new  name  for  the 
element  Decipium  (q.v.),  found  in  the  mineral 

Samarskite. 

sam  a  roid,  a.  [Eng.  samar(a) ;  -oid.}  Re- 
sembling a  samara  (q.v.). 

•  sa-mar'-ra,  s.    [SAMARE.] 

sa  mar'-skite,  .*.  [After  v.  Samarski,  a  mine 
officer;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
mostly  massive,  rarely  in  crystals,  in  brown 
orthoclase.  Hardness,  5-5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  5't>14 
to  5'75  ;  lustre  when  fractured,  shining,  sub- 
metallic  ;  colour,  velvet-black ;  streak,  dark- 
brown,  opaque ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal. 
Cnni|«)s.  :  a  columbate  of  uranium,  yttrium, 
iron,  thorium,  &c. 

sa  ma  ve  da,  s.  [San?c.  sama-veda,  from 
$aman  —  a  by iun  for  chanting ;  and  veda  = 
knowledge.]  [Rio-vtDA.] 

Sansc.  Literature:  The  second  of  the  four 
Vedas.  It  is,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  used 
at  the  Soma  sacrifice,  but  the  antiquated 
grammatical  forms  show  pcrtions  of  it  to  be 
older  than  the  Rig-Veda  itself. 

sam' -bac,  s.    [Burmese  sambe.] 
Bot. :  Jatminum  Sambac, 

sam  bo,  zam  -bo,  *.    [Sp.  zambo,  sambo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  offspring  of  a  black  per- 
son and  a  mulatto ;  hence,  used  commonly 
for  a  negro. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Cleome.   (West  Indian.) 

sam  boo,  s.    [SAMBUR.] 

sain  bu  -96-88,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  sambuc(us) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eae.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Caprifoliacea. 

sam  bu   cus,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  elder  tree.] 

1.  Bot. :    The  typical  genus  of  Sambuceae 
(q.v.).     Flowers  small,  in  umbellate  corymbs 
or  panicles  jointed  to  the  pedicel ;  calyx  three 
to  five-toothed;  corolla  rotate  or  campanulate; 
stamens,  five ;  drupe  with  three  to  five  carti- 
laginous seeds.    Known  species,  ten  to  twelve, 
from  most  temperate  regions.    Two  of  them 
are  S.  nigra,  the  Elder,  and  S.  Ebulut,  the  Dwarf 
Elder,  or  Danewort  (q.v.). 

2.  I'harm. :  The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  has 
been   successfully  used  to  remove  the  fluid 
in  dropsy. 

^  Sambuci  floret :  [ELDER-FLOWERS]. 

•sam-buke,  *.  [Lat  sambuca,  from  Or. 
<ra^£u<o)  (sainbukf).] 

Music:  An  ancient  musical  instrument: 
though  applied  sometimes  to  several  musical 
instruments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  such 
as  a  lyre,  a  dulci- 
mer, a  triangular 
harp  or  trigon,  and 
a  large  Asiatic  harp, 
it  oeems  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  as 
a  term  for  the  last- 
named  instrument. 
By  some  authors  it 
has  been  identified 
with  the  large  Egyp- 
tian harp. 

«am  bur,  sam'- 
boo,  *.  [Native 
name.] 

Zool. :  Axis  arlttotelis,  one  of  the  Rnslne 
deer,  from  the  hill-country  of  India.  It  stands 
about  five  feet  high,  is  deep  brown  in  colour, 
and  has  the  hair  of  the  neck  developed  into  a 
sort  of  mane.  Its  build  is  massive,  and  the 
antlers  present  powerful  points  and  are  over 
three  feet  in  length.  The  hind  is  less  stoutly 
built,  and  of  a  yellowish  tint. 

"The  tambur  seems  very  well  adapted  for  a  deer- 
park  .  .  .  being  quite  hardy  enough  tobear  our  winter 
fa  this  climate."— Aclater .  Guide  to  Uarderu  o/  Zoo- 
logical Society. 

•ame,  a.  &  adv.  [A.8.  same  (adv.)  In  such 
phrases  as  su-d  same  sicd  men  =  the  same  as 


SAJUSCKE. 


men  ;  cogu.  with  Icel.  samr  =  the  same  ;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  samme ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sam  —  same  ; 
stmui  —  together ;  Goth,  sama  =  same  ;  samaiui 
=  together  ;  Russ.  sumuii  =.  same  ;  Gr.  6/n<k 
(hoiiujs);  Sansc.  samu  =even,  same ;  Lat.  si  mil  is 
=  like  ;  simul  —  together ;  Gr.  o/xoios  (tionwios) 
=  like.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Identical,  not  different,  not  other. 

"The  very  tame  man."    Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet,  IT.  6. 

2.  Identical  in  kind,  species,  or   degree ; 
exactly  alike,  or  similar,  though  individually 
distinct. 

"What  soeuver  la  done  to  my  brother  (if  I  be  a 
Christian  man)  that  taint  is  iluiie  to  me."—]t/>id<M  : 
Wurke*.  p.  SBS. 

3.  Just  mentioned,  or  just  about   to   be 
mentioned  or  referred  to. 

"  That  tamt  Isabel  here  once  again.  * 

Shakesp. :  Meature  for  Meamre,  v. 

If  Same  is  always  preceded  by  the.  demon- 
strative words  the,  this,  that,  &c. ;  and  followed 
in  comparisons  by  as  or  with,. 

*B.  As  ado. :  Together. 

If  (1)  All  the  same  :  Nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing, in  spite  of  all. 

*(2)  The  same:  Together. 

same  ness,  s.    [Eng.  same ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  the  same ; 
absence  of  difference ;  identity. 

"  A  tfimenett  of  the  terms  .  .  .  would  be  an  argu- 
ment for  assigning  oue  and  the  same  meaning  to  the 
promises." — Hartley :  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

2.  Near   resemblance   or   correspondence ; 
similarity. 

"  If  all  courts  have  a  samenesi  in  them,  things  may 
be  as  they  were  In  my  time,  when  all  employments 
went  to  parliament-men's  friends."— Swift. 

3.  Tiresome  or  tedious  monotony  ;  want  of 
variety. 

"With  weary  lamencti  in  the  rhymes." 

Tennyton:  Miller' t  Daughter,  70. 

sa-mes'-ter,  sa-mes-tre,  s.     [Etym. 
doubtful.]    A  variety  of  coral.    (Simmonus). 

sa-m§lte',  «.    [SAMITE.] 

Sa'-mi-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samos,  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Samos. 

Samian  earth,  Samian  stone,  s.  A 
kind  of  bole  or  marl  from  the  island  of  Samos. 

Samian-letter,  s.  The  Pythagorean 
letter  (q.v.). 

"  When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Stimian  letter. 
Points  him  two  ways."      Pope :  Dunciad,  iv.  1SL 

Samian  stone,  «.    [SAMIAN-EARTH.] 

Samian  ware,  ».  An  ancient  kind  of 
pottery,  made  of  Samian,  or  other  fine  earth. 
It  is  of  a  bright  red  or  black  colour,  covered 
with  a  lustrous  siliceous  glaze,  with  separately 
moulded  ornaments  attached. 

Sa'-ml  eL,  s.    [Turk.]    The  Simoom  (q.v.X 


Sa'-ml  6t,  Sa  ml-ote,  a.  &  s. 

•sam'-ite,  *  sam  it,  "sam  yte,  s.    [O.  Pr. 

samit,  from  Low  Lat.  examitum  =  samite  ; 
Gr.  efaftiTov  (hexamiton)  =  a  stuff  woven  with 
six  threads,  or  different  kinds  of  thread  ; 
ef  (hex)  =  six,  and  fu'rof  (mitas)  —  a  thread  of 
the  woof;  Gcr.  sawmet,  sammt  =  velvet,  is  the 
same  word.)  A  rich  silk  stuff',  sometimes 
Interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  thread. 

"  Mayde  Elene  also  tyte 
In  a  robe  of  *amyte."      Lybfaut  Ditcnnut,  831. 

S&m'-le't,  f.  [A  contraction  of  salmnnlet, 
dimin.  of  talmon  (q.v.).]  A  young  salmon; 
a  parr. 

"  Heavy  as  Is  the  toll  which  man  and  beast  take 
from  amongst  grown  fish,  it  is  as  nothing  to  that 
which  the  young  tamlett  pay."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
Aug.  18,  188S. 

sam'-o-ite,  *.  [After  the  Samoa  Islands, 
where  found  ;  sniff,  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  substance  occurring  as 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  a  lava  cavern. 
Hardness,  4  to  4-5  ;  sr>.  gr.  17  to  I'D  ;  lustre, 
resinous  ;  colour,  white,  grayish,  yellowish. 
Compos :  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina. 

sa-m6T-I  dse,  «.  pi.     [Lat  s-amoUyt) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idte.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Primulacece. 


sam'-6-lU3,  s.  [Lat.  =  brookweed,  the  brooK 
lime,  or  the  winter-cress.] 

lint. :  The  typical  genus  of  Samolidse  (q.v.). 
Calyx  five-clelt ;  corolla  salver-shai>ed,  wiili 
five  stamens  and  five  scales  or  stttiuiuodea  ; 
capsule  half-inferior,  owning  with  five  valves. 
Known  species  about  ten,  from  temperate 
climates.  One,  Samolut  Valerandi,  is  an  ordi- 
nary plant  six  inches  to  two  feet  high,  prmt- 
trate  or  ascending,  with  rooting  branches, 
entire  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  Found  in 
watery  places,  esi>eeially  on  gravelly  soil  neat 
the  sea.  It  is  bitter. 

Sam'-O-sa-tene,  s.  [Lat  Samosateni,  from 
Samosata  (now  Scempsat),  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  capital  of  Commagene.  See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Paul, 
born  at  Samosata,  who  combined  the  bishopric 
of  Antioch  in  Syria  with  the  civil  office  of 
procurator  for  the  emperor  in  a  province.  His 
tendencies  were  strongly  rationalistic.  He 
believed  in  oue  God  the  Father.  The  "  Word  " 
was  not  a  substance  or  a  person,  but  inhered  in 
the  Father  as  reason  docs  in  the  human  mind. 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  with  whom  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  was  united  at  the  time  of  his  birth  ; 
by  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  speak  and 
act.as  he  did,  and  might,  in  an  inferior  sense, 
be  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  God.  Paul 
was  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  Council 
of  Antioch  A.D.  269.  Called  also  Pauliauists. 

Sa-mp'-yed,    Sa-mo-ied    (i   as   y),    s. 

[Native  name.] 

1.  A  member  of  an  Arctic  race  of  people 
inhabiting  the  district  from  about  the  river 
Mezen  on  the  European  side  to  the  Lena  on 
the  Asiatic.    There  are  three  tribes  ;  they  are 
small  in  stature,  and  live  by  hunting. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Samoyeds. 

"  The  second  branch  [of  the  Turanian  family  of  lan- 
guages] is  the  .lamo.yert,  belonging  to  a  Hyperborean 
race,  which  stretches  from  the  >orth  Sea  to  beyond 
the  Yenisei,  aud  up  the  course  of  this  river  intu  the 
central  mountains  of  the  continent  the  Altai  rauge, 
probably  the  gtartiug-poiut  of  1U  migrations.  It  has 
no  culture,  uor  irnporUnc*  of  any  kind."—  Whitney  : 
Life  t  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xiu 

Sam  6  yed  Ic,  Sam-6-ied  -Ic  (i  as  y),  a. 

[Eng.  Samoyed;  -ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Samoyeds  or  their  language. 

Samp,  s.  [North  Amer.  Indian  sdpac,  taupac  = 
made  soft  or  thinned.]  An  article  of  food, 
consisting  of  maize  broken  or  bruised,  cooked 
by  boiling,  and  often  eaten  with  milk  ;  a  dish 
borrowed  from  the  aborigines  of  America. 

sam  pan,  san  pan,  s.  [Malay  &  Javanese.] 
A  Chinese  punt  used  on  the  rivers  for  con- 
veying merchandise,  and  also  frequently  for 
habitations. 

sam  phire,  *  sam'-pire,  s.  [Fr.  (herbe  de) 
Saint  Pierre  =  (herb  of)  St.  Peter.] 

Bot.  £  Comm.  :  Crithmum  maritimnm  and 
the  genus  Crithmum.  Longwood  Samphire  is 
Pharmaceitm  acidum,  used  as  a  salad  in  St. 
Helena,  aud  Marsh  Samphire,  the  genus  Sali- 
cornia  (q.v.X  Crithmum  maritimum  is  pickled 
as  a  condiment 

"  Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  tamphirr :  dreadful  trade  1  * 
Hhaketp. :  Lear,  IT.  6. 

8am'  pie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  essemple,  example,  from 
Lat.  exemplum  =  an  example  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Anything  selected  as  a  model  for  irni 
tation ;  a  pattern,  a  model,  an  example. 

"  A  Ktmpie  to  the  youngest" 

.VnUv../'. .'  fi/mMine,  1.  1. 

2.  A  specimen ;  a  part  of  the  whole  taken 
or  presented  for  inspection  as  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  whole. 

sample-room,  *. 

1.  A  room  for  the  display  of  samples. 

2.  A  euphemism  for  drinking  saloon. 
sam  pie,  v.t.    [SAMPLE,  s.] 

•  1.  To  show  something  similar  to ;  to  ex- 
emplify ;  to  present  a  sample  or  specimen  ot 

2.  To  take  a  sample  or  samples. 

"  Ale-tasters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  tample  the  Tart- 
ous  brewings."— Jauu*o»:  CuriotUiet  of  Crtlicim, 
p.  4.  0*81.) 

sam'-pler  (1),  »sam-plar,  *sanm  pier, 

*.    [O.  Fr.  examplaire,  exemplaire,  from  Lat 
exemplar.] 

•  1.  An  example,  an  exemplar,  a  pattern. 

"  For  Jesu  entride  not  in  to  booll  thlngis  maad  by 
hondis    that   ben   taumpterU   ot    T«rr«i    thlngla,"— 
Ebrewii  ix. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  «fr"t  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
cr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    a,  a  =  e;  ey  =  a:  o  =  tw- 


sampler— sanctiflcation 
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2.  A  piece  of  fancy-sewed  or  embroidered 
work  done  by  girls  for  practice. 

"(Wel  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  ou  one  lampler,  Bitting  on  one  cushion." 
ShaJcap.  :  Midtummer  A'iyht'i  Dream,  iii.  J. 

i'-pler  (2),  s.  [Eng.  sample),  v.  ;  -er.} 
One  who  samples  ;  one  who  makes  up  and  ex- 
hibits samples  of  work,  produce,  &c. 


t  simp-su  '-chine  (j>  silent),  5.  [Gr. 
(tampsukon).]    Marjoram. 

"  I  am  a  uullifldian  If  there  be  not  three-thirds  of  a 
scruple  more  of  tarn  pinch  hit  in  this  confection  than  I 
•ver  put  in  any."—  Ben  Jorum:  Cynthia  t  Revelt,  i.  2. 

tarn  sho,  sam  shu.  t.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese 
spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

Sim  son,  ».  [Prob.  in  reference  to  the  post 
acting  as  a  support.]  (See  compound.) 

samson  post,  samson's  post,  i. 

1.  Shipbuild.  :  A  pillar  resting  on  the  keel- 
•on  and  supporting  a  deck-beam. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  spar  sustained  iu  a  vertical 
position  by  guys,  and  used  as  a  jib  for  the 
suspension  of  hoisting-tackle,  for  getting  boats 
aboard,  fishing  the  anchor,  &c. 

Bam  -u  el,  *.  [Heb.  I»»TOT?5  (Shemuel),  con- 
traction of  ^*?1O!P  (Shemuael)  =  heard  by 
God  :  rps)  (shama),  SOS?  (shamea)  =  to  hear, 
»nd  *1H  (El)  =  God  (Gesenius);  cf.  1  Sam.  i.  20. 
Other  meanings  given  are  :  Name  of  God, 
Placed  by  God,  Asked  of  God.) 

Script.  Biog.  :  The  last  of  the  Jewish  judges. 
HM 

f  The  First  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Seiond 
Book  of  Samuel  :  • 

Old  Test.  Canon:  Now  two  books,  but 
formerly  a  single  book,  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. The  Septuagint  separated  them  into 
two,  calling  them  Bao-tAeiW  (Basileion), 
•PUTT)  (Prote),  and  Aevre'pa  (Deutera)  =  the 
first  and  second  of  the  Kingdoms  or  Kings. 
The  Vulgate,  following  the  Septuagint,  named 
them  Liber  Regum  Primus  et  Secundus 
(142  Kings).  In  1518  A.D.  the  dual  arrange- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  which  we  now  have  (without  vowel  points) 
3  «  "WD1D  (Samuel  A  =  1,  and  8=2). 
The  narrative  opens  with  a  domestic  scene 
at  Ramathaim-Zophim  (the  Two-Ramaths  of 
the  Zophites),  an  unidentified  site  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  There  lived  a  man  called  Elkanah, 
with  two  wives,  one  of  whom,  Hannah,  vowed 
that  if  God  would  give  her  a  man  child,  she 
would  dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  i.  1-18).  Her  prayer  being  answered, 
she  named  him  Samuel  [Etym.],  and,  keeping 
her  vow,  sent  him  at  a  very  early  age  to 
minister  in  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  under 
the  charge  of  the  aged  high  priest,  Eli  (ii.  1-21). 
God  made  use  of  Samuel  to  reveal  to  Eli  the 
approaching  destruction  of  his  household,  in 

Eunishment  of  his  too  indulgent  treatment  of 
is  "unworthy  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas 
(22-36);  and  the  judgment  was  soon  after 
Inflicted,  Israel  being  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  slain,  and  the  ark  of 
God  captured  (iv.).  Hitherto  the  twelve 
tril>es  seem  to  have  been  little  independent 
republics,  only  temporarily  cemented  when 
a  ju.lge  was  divinely  raised  up  [JUDGES]  ;  but 
on  reaching  full  manhood,  Samuel  issued  a 
manifesto,  calling  for  repentance  and  re- 
ligious revival,  and  summoned  a  general 
gathering  of  the  people  to  Mizpeh,  which  was 
•  great  step  to  their  permanent  federation 
(vii.).  From  that  time  he  was  the  virtual 
ruler,  as  well  as  the  prophet  and  priest,  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  his  old  age  he  made  his 
•ons  judges  ;  but  they  were  corrupt,  and 
misused  their  authority.  The  people  becom- 
ing weary  of  them  and  of  the  theocracy,  and 
clamouring  for  a  king(viii.),  Saul  was  divinely 
chosen  and  anointed  (ix.-xv.).  On  his  re- 
jection for  disobedience  to  the  prophetic 
voice,  David  was  pointed  out  as  his  successor, 
and  similarly  anointed  (xvi.).  His  high 
qualifications  (xvi.  17,  xvii.-xviii.  1-4)  and 
bis  popularity  subjected  him  to  the  per- 
aecutioa  of  the  reigning  monarch  (5-30), 
and  he  had  long  to  conceal  himself  in 
caves  and  deserts,  or  even  take  temporary 
refuge  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  land  (xix.-xxx.). 
The  first  book  closes  with  the  tragic  death  of 
Saul  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (xxxi.X  The 
second  opens  with  David's  lament  over  the 
king  and  his  heroic  and  unselfish  son, 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  IX  and  then  narrates 


David's  civil  war  with  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son 
(ii.-iv.),  his  reign  for  seven  years  and  six 
months,  at  Hebron,  over  Juilah,  and  for  about 
thirty-three  years  over  all  the  tribes  (v.  5), 
at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  Jebusites,  and  made  the  national  capital 
(v.  ft-xxiv.). 

The  first  book  gives  the  history  from  B.C. 
1171  to  1055  (?);  the  second  from  1055  to 
1017  (?).  Samuel  cannot  have  )>een  the  author 
of  the  two  books,  for  he  dies  before  the  first 
is  closed  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  An  editor  or  com- 
piler, however,  may  have  penned  his  narra- 
tive of  Samuel's  administration  from  a  work 
by  that  judge  ;  David's  wanderings,  from  one 
by  the  prophet  Gad  (1  Sum.  xxii.  5),  and 
David's  reign,  from  one  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii. 
1  ;  cf.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24,  xxix.  29).  When 
the  editor  lived  is  very  doubtful.  He  does 
not  mention  David's  death,  which  looks  as  if 
the  monarch  were  living ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  mentions  kings  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  6),  as  if  the  separation  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  two  had  already  taken  place. 
In  the  other  direction  this  work  appears  to 
have  been  published  before  the  revival  of 
Mosaic  institutions  under  Josiah ;  for  it 
wholly  ignores  them,  and  the  name  of  Moses 
occurs  only  twice  iu  the  books  (1  Sam.  xii. 
6,  8).  The  Hebrew  is  very  pure.  Thenius, 
Keil,  and  Erdmann  date  it  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  Dr.  Payne  Smith  in  that  of 
Jehoshaphat,  Havernick  in  that  of  Solomon, 
and  Ewald  iu  the  second  half  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  It  has  always  been  acknowledged 
as  canonical,  and  is  frequently  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  20,  &c.),  and  St.  Luke 
(Luke  ii.  4  ;  Acts  vii.  45,  &c.). 

Sam  yd,  s.    [SAMTDA.] 

Bot.  (PL.) :  The  Samydacese.    (Lindley.) 

•a  my' -da,  s.  [Gr.  tn^i/aa  (semuda),  the 
birch,  which  these  plants  resemble  in  their 
leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  S»mydaceae(q.v.). 
Ornamental  plants,  with  white,  pink,  or  green 
flowers. 

sam-y-da'-9e-89,  sa-myd'-e-ee,  *.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  samyd(a);  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•acetx.] 

Bot. :  Samyds ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violates.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate  simple,  evergreen,  stipulate 
leaves,  often  with  linear  and  oblong  pellucid 
markings.  Sepals  four  or  five,  more  or  less 
cohering  at  the  base,  often  coloured  inside; 
petals  none,  stamens  two,  three,  or  four  times 
as  many  as  the  sepals  ;  style  one,  filiform  ; 
stigma  capitate  or  slightly  lobed ;  capsule  cori- 
aceous, superior,  with  one  cell  and  three  to 
five  valves  ;  seeds  many,  affixed  without  order 
to  the  valves.  Tropical  plants,  chiefly  from 
America.  Known  genera  five,  species  eighty. 
(Lindley.) 

•a'-na,  t.  pi.  [Peruv.]  A  kind  of  Peruvian 
tobacco. 

*  •an-a-WT-I-tf ,  *.     [Eng.  tanabl(e);  -tfy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanable ;  sus- 
ceptibility of  cure;  curableness. 

*  san   a  ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  sanaMit, 
from  suno  —  to  heal ;  sanus  —  whole,  sound, 
sane  (q.v.);  Sp.  sanable;  Ital.  sanabile.]    Cap- 
able of  being  cured  ;  curable ;  susceptible  of 
cure  ;  remediable. 

"  Thorn  that  are  tanabl*  or  preservable  from  this 
dreadful  sin  of  idolatry."— More :  Antidote  againtt 
Idolatry.  (1'ref.) 

*  san  a  ble  ness,  «.    [Eng.  sanablt;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  SANABILITY  (q.v.). 

•a'-nat,  s.    [Hind.]    An  Indian  calico. 
san-a-tar'-I-urn, *.    [SANATORIUM.] 

*  sa  na'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  sanatio,  from  sann  = 
to  heal.]    The  act  of  healing  or  curing  ;  the 
state  of  being  healed  or  cured. 

"  He  might  give  God  the  glory  of  hU  taxation."— 
BaU  :  Contemplation* ;  The  Ten  Lepen. 

*  Ban  -a  tlve,  o.    [Lat.  sanativus ;  Sp.,  Port, 
&  lta.\'  sanatim.]    Having  the  power  to  heal 
or  dire  ;  curative,  sanatory. 

"  Knirlandaffurdeth  most  tanatlte  waters  for  English 
bodies."— fuller :  H'orWet ;  S ngtand,  oh.  ii. 

*  san'-a  tive-ness,  s.   [Eng.  sanative ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanative  ;  power 
of  healing. 


SAN    BENITO. 


san-a-tbr-1  um,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sanatorium  ^ 
healing,  from  Lat.  sametor^a,  healer.]  A 
place  to  which  people  resort  for  the  sake  of 
their  health  ;  a  hospital  for  convalescents. 

san'-a-tor-y,  a.  [SANATORIUM.]  Conducive 
to  health  ;  healing,  curing,  sanative. 

I  Sanatory,  though  often  confused  with 
sanitary  (q.v.),  is  quite  distinct  in  meaning, 
and  should  be  so  treated.  Sanatory  is  pro- 
perly =  conducive  to  health,  while  sanitary  is 
=  pertaining  to  health. 

*  san  be-ni'-td,  s.    [Ital.  tanbenito  ;  Sp.  tarn- 

benito  ;  from  saco  =  a  sack,  an  upper  garment, 
and  benito  =  blessed,  from  Lat.  benedictus.] 

1.  A  coat  of  sackcloth  worn  by  penitents 
on  their  reconciliation  to  the  church. 

2.  A  loose  cloak  or  upper  garment  worn  by 
persons  condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion on  their 

way  to  the 
auto  at,  fe. 
They  were 
painted  over 
with  flames, 
figures  of 
devils,  the 
person's  own 
portrait,  &C. ; 
or,  in  the  case 
of  those  who 
expressed  re- 
pentance for 
their  errors, 
with  flames 
directed 
downwards. 
Those  worn  by  Jews,  renegades,  und  sorcerers, 
bore  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  in  ml  on  back  and 
front. 

*  ft&nge,  s.    [SAINT.] 

*  sance  bell,  s.    [SAINT'S-BELL.] 

San'  cho,  *.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Music:  A  negro  instrument  of  the  gnitar 
species,  made  of  hollowed  wood  and  furnished 
with  a  long  neck.  It  is  strung  with  the  tough 
fibres  of  a  creeping  plant.  It  is  tuned  by 
means  of  sliding  rings. 

*sanct,  *sancte,  ».  [Lat.  xmctus.]  A  saint 
(q.v.). 

•  sancte-bell,  s.    [SANCTUS-BELL.] 

•  sanct-a-nlm'-I-tjf, s.  [Lat.  sanctus  =  holy, 
and    animus  =  mind.]      Religious    feelings; 
devotion. 

"  A  persuasion  of  the  tfinrtnnhnify  of  IU  ntUrtr.* 
—fitieiimird  Ball:  Modern  Enyliih.  p.  17. 

•  sane  tif   I-cate,  v.  t.     [Lat  sanctificatvtf 
pa.  par.  ofsanctifico;  from  sanctut  =  holy,  and 
Jacio  =  to  make.]    To  sanctify. 

"  Wherefore  likewise  doth  Saint  Peter  ascribe  oni 
election  to  the  Father  predestinating,  to  the  Son  pro 
pitiating,  to  the  Holy  Ghost  tanctifcatiny  t  "—Borrow : 
Sermon*,  vol.  It,  »er.  S4. 

sane  tlf  I-ca'-tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  wtuv 
tificationem,  accus.  of  sanctiftcatio,  from  sa  net  iflr 
eatus,  pa.  par.  of  sanctified  =  to  sanctify  (q.v.) ; 
8p.  sant iti cation ;  Ital.  santificazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  sanctifying  or  making  holy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sanctified,  purified, 
or  made  holy;  conformity  of  the  heart  ana 
life  to  the  will  of  God. 

3.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  setting  apart 
for  some  sacred  purpose  ;  consecration. 

"In  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  ordering  of  print*, 
there  were  both  visible  and  invisible  tanctijtcatwn."— 
—Burnet :  Accord*,  bk.  iii..  No.  U. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  An  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom. 
xv.  1(5;  2  Thess.  ii.  13;  1  Peter  i.  2).  on 
those  who  are  already  in  Jesus,  i.e.,  are  united 
to  him  by  faith  (1  Cor.  i.  2),  by  which  they 
are  rendered  increasingly  holy,  dying  to  sin 
and  living  to  God,  to  righteousness,  and  t* 
holiness  (Rom.  vi.  6, 11, 13, 19 ;  1  Thess.  v.  23 ; 
1  Peter  ii.  24.  One  main  instrumentality 
in  this  gradual  transformation  .s  the  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God  (John  xvii.  17, 
19).  The  cooperation  of  the  individual  is  sought 
and  required  to  maintain  an  uncompromising 
internal  struggle  against  sin  (Bom.  vi.,  vii.). 

"  Another  of  these  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit 
is  tanctiftmtitn  ;  which  consist*  in  the  purifying  oar 
wills  and  affections  (mm  those  wicked  inclinations 
and  Inordinate  lusts,  which  countermand  Gud's  will 
in  us,  and  set  us  at  enmity  against  him." — Scott.' 
Chrittian  Life.  pt  ii..  oh.  vii. 
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i&no  -tl-f  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SANCTIFY.] 

A.  ^  J  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective: 

1.  Consecrated,  dedicated,  or  set  apart  for 
tome  sacred  purpose. 

"  A  nun.  or  sister  tanctijled.' 

Shaketp. :  Complaint  of  a  Later,  S33. 

2.  Affectedly  holy,  sanctimonious  :   as,  • 
tanctifitd  air. 

•anc -tl-f  i-er,  t.  (Eng.  «n«f</V;  -w.)  One 
who  sanctifies ;  specif.,  in  theol.  =  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  The  tanctiflrr  of  our  secular  comfort,  aud  the 
author  of  holiness  and  glory."— A'nox  ;  On  the  Lord'i 
Supper.  ^  32. 

B»nc  -ti  fy,  *  sane  ti  fie,  v.t.  [Fr.  »andi- 
/ler ;  from  Lat  sancti/ico,  from  sanctus  =  holy, 
and  yiwrio  =  to  make  ;  8p.  &  Port,  santificar  ; 
Ital.  aonltJJcar*. ) 

1.  To  make  holy  or  sacred  ;  to  consecrate  ; 
to  dedicate  or  sej  apart  for  some  sacred  or 
religious  use  or  purpose  ;  to  hallow. 


2.  To  make  holy  or  godly ;  to  purify  from 
tin  ;  to  bring  into  a  state  of  sanctification. 

"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth."— John  xvii.  17. 

3.  To    prepare   by  purification  for  divine 
service,  or  for  partaking  of  holy  things. 

"  Mose»  .  .  .  tanctified  the  people,  and  they  washed 
their  clothe*. '—Kxod,  xix.  14. 

4.  To  make  a  means  of  holiness  ;  to  render 
productive  of  or  conducive  to   holiness   or 
piety. 

"  The  gospel,  by  not  making  many  thing*  nnelenn, 
a*  the  law  did,  hath  vinctifud.  those  things  generally 
to  all.  which  particularly  each  man  to  dimwit  must 
sonctX/V  by  a  ...  holy  vat."— Booker :  icclti.  Polity. 

5.  To  keep  or  observe  as  holy. 

"  Those  men  have  little  or  no  MUM  of  religion,  that 
make  uo  conscience  of  tanctifying  that  day,  or  that 
i  it  and  other  days.  — Sharp: 

*  6.  To  make  free  from  guilt  or  crime ;  to 
give  a  religious   or   legal   sanction   to;  to 

sarction. 

"  The  holy  man,  amai'd  at  what  he  aaw, 
Made  haste  to  mnrti/y  the  bliss  by  law." 

Drydrn  :  Sigiimonda  t  Ouitcardo.  1M. 

*7.  To  secure  from  violation  ;  to  keep  pure. 

"Truth  guards  the  poet,  tanctillet  the  Hue." 

Pope:  fp.  to  So/..  11.  J«. 

*  8.  To  celebrate,  confess,  or  regard  as  holy ; 
to  revere. 

"  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself,  and  let  him  b* 
your  laa.-liaiak  vlli.  11. 

Banc'-tl-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [SANCTIFY.] 

B&nc'-tf-fy-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  sanctifying; 
-ly.]  In  a  sanctifying  manner;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  tending  to  sanctify. 

•sanc-tlT-o^quent,  a.  [Lat.  sanctut  =  holy, 
and  lotjuens,  pr.'par.  of  loqvor  =  to  speak.] 
Shaking  or  discoursing  of  holy  things. 

Sane  ti  mo  ni-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  sanctimony; 
•oits.J 

*  L  Possessing  sanctity ;  holy,  religions. 

"  All  Manctimoniout  ceremonies." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempest.  IT. 

2.  Making  a  -show  of  sanctity  or  religion  ; 
affecting  an  appearance  of  sanctity ;  sanctified, 
hypocritical. 

"  Such  are  the  fruits  of  lanctimenioui  pride, 
Of  malice  fed.'  Couper     Truth.  16S. 

Sane  ti  mo   ni  ous-ly.  ado.     [Eng.  sancti- 
monious; -ly.] 
•1.  Religiously,  sacredly. 

"  How  tancti monfrualy 
[I]  observed  your  honor." 

lie  tum.  t  flet. :  flea  Vonagt,  L  L 

2.  In  a  sanctimonious  manner;  with  false 
or  hypocritical  show  of  religion. 

Bane  ti  mo  ni  pus-ness,  *.  [Eng.  sancti- 
moniout ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sanctimonious. 

sane  ti  mon  y,  *  sane  ti  mon  ie, ».  [Fr. 
tanctimonie,  from  Lat.  sanctimonia  —  sanc- 
tity, from  sanctus  =  holy;  8p.  ft  JtaL  tanti- 
mania.] 

*I.  Holiness,  religion,  devoutness,  piety, 
sanctity. 

"  Which  holy  undertaking,  with  most  anntere  sane. 
Mmouy.she  accomplished.'— Shaknp. .-  All'i  Well.  iv.  s. 

2.  An  external  appearance  or  show  of 
•met  it  y  or  devoutness ;  an  affectation  of  piety ; 
hypocritical  devoutness. 

S&nc  -tion,   *.     [Fr.,  from   Lat  sanctlonem. 


accus.  of  sanctio=*  sanction,  from  Lat. 
sanctus,  pa.  par.  of  saiicio  =  to  render  sacred  ; 
8p.san.o07i;  Ital.  tamione.]  [SAINT,  j.] 

1.  That  which  confirms,  ratifies,  or  renders 
obligatory  or  valid ;  tlie  official  act  of  c  su- 
perior by  which  he  ratifies  or  gives  validity 
to  the  act  of  some  person  or  body  ;  ratification. 

'•  Else,  could  a  law  like  that  which  I  relate. 
Ouce  have  the  sanction  uf  our  triple  state.' 

Cowper  :  HpitOe  to  Joteph  Bill. 

2.  Authority;   continuation    derived   from 
influence,  custom,  character,  or  testimony. 

*  3.  A  law,  a  decree. 

"  Love's  power  we  see. 
I*  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree." 

Drfdtn :  Salomon  t  Arcite,  L  ISO. 

4.  Anything  done  to-  enforce  obedience ;  •> 
penalty  declared  against  a  special  transgres- 
sion ;  a  penalty  incurred  by  the  infringement 
of  a  covenant.  (Used  spec,  in  the  legal  phrase, 
Sanction  of  a  law.) 

If  Pragmatic  Sanction :    [PRAGMATIC].       ' 

sane  tion,  r«.  [SANCTION,  s.]  To  give  sanc- 
tion to,  to  ratify,  to  confirm  ;  to  give  validity 
or  authority  to ;  to  give  support  to,  to  coun- 
tenance. 

*  sane  -tion-a-ry^,  a.     [Eng.  sanction  ;  -ary.] 

Relating  to  or  giving  sanction  ;  ratifying. 

sane  -ti  tude  ».  [Lat.  sanctitudo,  from  sanc- 
tus  —  holy ;  Ital.  santitudine.]  Holiness,  sanc- 
tity, sacredness. 

"  The  tanctitude  which  Macan's  lawi  ordain." 

Brooke:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  H. 

sanc-tl-tjf,  «.  [O.  Fr.  sanctite;  Fr.  sainteU; 
Ital.  tantitn ;  Lat.  sanctitas  —  inviolability, 
sacredness,  sanctity,  from  sanctus  =  sacred.] 
L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred ; 
sacredness ;  state  of  consecration  to  the 
service  of  God. 

"  At  his  touch. 

Such  tanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend."       Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  S. 

2.  Sacredness,  solemnity,  inviolability  :  as, 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 

3.  Holiness,  moral  purity,  s»t»atiM»«  god- 
liness. 

"  To  improve  us  in  piety  and  virtue,  which  together 
make  up  true  sanctity  or  holiness."— Seeker :  Scrmoni, 
TO!,  ill.,  ser.  L 

*  4.  A  saint ;  a  holy  person  or  being  ;  a  holy 
object  of  any  kind. 

"  About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  henv'n 
Stood  thick."  Miltm :  P.  L.,  iii.  «0. 

•  sane'- tn  a-rize,  v.L     [Eng.  sanctuary); 
sutf.  -tee.]    To  shelter  from  punishment  by 
affording  to  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

"  No  place,  Indeed,  should  murder  lanrtuariu." 
Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  T. 

sane  -tu  a  ry,  *  seln-tu-a-rie,  *  seynt- 
war-y,  s.  [Fr.  sanctuaire  (O.  Fr.  saintuuire, 
saintuairie),  from  Lat  sonctuarium  =  (l)  a 
place  for  keeping  sacred  things,  a  throne,  a 
sanctuary,  (2)  a  prince's  private  cabinet  from 
sanctus  =  holy  ;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  santuario.] 

1.  A  holy  place  ;  a  place  regarded  as  one 
in  which  the  divinity  manifests  or  has  mani- 
fested his  special  presence,  or  a  place  conse- 
crated to  his  worship. 

(1)  Spec.  :   The  holy  place,  as   contradis- 
tinguished from  the  place  most  holy  in  the 
Jewish  tabernacle  ana  temple. 

"  Then  verily  the  first  covenant  had  also  ordinance* 
of  divine  service  and  a  worldly  sanctuary.  For  there 
was  a  tabernacle  made ;  the  first  wherein  was  the 
candlestick  and  the  table  and  the  shewbread  ;  which 
is  called  the  sanctuary/ — Beb.  ix.  1 — ft. 

(2)  A  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
God  ;  a  place  where  divine  worship  is  per- 
formed ;  a  church. 

(3)  The  cella  or  sacred  part  of  an  Egyptian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  temple. 

(4)  Applied  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Angli- 
cans to  that  part  of  the  church  where  the  altar 
is  placed. 

2.  A  place  of  protection  or  refuge ;  an  asylum. 

"  Come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  sanctuary." 

Skaketp.  :  Richard  III..  1L  4. 

3.  Refuge  in  a  sacred  place ;  shelter,  pro- 
tection, asylum. 

"Yield  me  sanctuary."     JVnnyson  :  Ouinnert.  1*9. 

4.  The  right  or  privilege  of  affording  shelter, 
asylum,  or  protection  ;  a  privilege  attached 
to  certain  places,  by  virtue  of  which  criminals, 
taking  refuge  in  them  were  protected  from 
the  ordinary  operation  of  thr  law.    In  many 
Catholic    countries    certain    churches    have, 
from   very   early  times,   been  set   apart   as 
asylums  for  fugitives  from  justice.    In  Eng- 


land, up  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  if  a  person 
accused  of  any  crime,  except  treason,  wherein 
the  Crown,  and  sacrilege,  wherein  the  Church, 
was  too  nearly  concerned,  fled  to  any  church, 
or  churchyard,  and  within  forty  days  after 
confessed  his  guilt  and  abjured  the  realm,  he 
saved  his  life,  but  was  nevertheless  attainted, 
and  forfeited  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  ThU 
privilege  was  finally  abolished  by  the  statute 
21  James  I.,  c.  28.  Sanctuaries  for  debtors 
existed  in  London  till  16u7.  In  Scotland  tl>« 
abbey  of  Holyrood  House  and  its  precinct* 
still  retain  the  privilege  of  giving  sanctuary 
to  debtors,  though,  from  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  such  sanctuary  is  no 
longer  used. 
fi.  Refuge  generally  ;  shelter,  protection. 

"  Solitude,  however  some  may  rave, 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave," 

Cotvper :  Retirement,  nt. 

*  H  To  break  sanctuary:  To  violate  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

*  sanctuary  -  man,     *  seyntwary- 
man,  s.    One  who  has  taken  refuge  in  • 
sanctuary. 

"  Toke  with  them  all  maner  of  •eyntwai-y-nt*"."— 
fabfan  :  Chronicle  (an.  1880). 

Sane  -tiim,  s.  [Lat  neut.  sing,  of  sanctus  = 
holy.)  A  sacred  place.  Used  colloquially  for 
a  private  retreat,  a  room. 

"  When  he   had   first    violated   that  sanefunt."— 
Hawiiy  Smart :  Struck  Down,  cb.  XL 

sanctum-sanctorum,  *.  The  holy  of 
holies ;  the  innermost  or  most  holy  part  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple. 

sane  -tus,  s.    [Lat  =  holy.] 

Music :  A  part  of  the  Communion  Service 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  part  of  the 
Mass  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  beginning  with 
the  word  Sanctus  in  the  latter,  and  Holy  in 
the  former.  In  many  cathedrals  where  it  U 
not  usual  to  celebrate  chorally,  the  Sanctus  u 
used  as  an  Introit 

sanctus-bell,  saint's-bell,  *  sanc*>- 
bell,  s.  A  small  bell  which  is  rung  in  order 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  office  of  the  Mass. 

Siin.'-9  jr,  >.  A  spotless,  pear  shaped  diamond, 
brought  from  East  India  to  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  possessed  by 
France. 

B&nd,  *  Bond,  s.    [A.S.  aano* ;  cogn.  with  Dal 
Itand;   Icel.  sandr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  land;  Gar. 
land,] 
L  LiteraUy: 

1.  Petrol,  it  Geol. :  Comminuted  fragments 
Of  igneous,  metamorphic,  or  volcanic  rocks, 
or  of  chert,   flint,  Ac.      They  are  detached 
from  the  parent  rock,  and  as  boulders  and 
pebbles  are   ground  against  each  other   by 
water  on  sea-beaches  or  in  any  similar  way. 
The  colours  of  sand  correspond  to  those  of  the 
minerals  in  the  rocks  from  which  they  were 
detached.      It  may  be  red,  white,  gray,  or 
black,  but  when  quartzose,  as  it  often  is,  it  is 
normally  reddish-yellow,  from  oxide  of  iron. 
Sea-sand  often  contains  Foraminifera,  spicules 
of  sponges,  minute  fragments  of  shells,  j>or- 
tions  of  the  body  of  Echinoderms,  ic.    [&AND- 
BTONE,  SPONGE-SAND.] 

2.  (PL) :  Tract*  of  land  consisting  of  sand, 
as  the  deserts  of  Arabia  or  Africa  ;  also,  tracts 
o£  sand  left  exposed  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Courage,  grit,  perseverance ;  alto,  wealth, 
resources.  ( U.  S.  Slang. ) 

*2.  The  sand  in  a  sand-glass  or  hour-glass ; 
hence,  used  for  the  time  oue  has  to  live  ;  life. 

1f  Brain  sand: 

A  wit.  :  Single  or  aggregated,  and  nodular 
dark  bodies  found  in  the  pineal-gland,  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  occasionally  in  the  pia 
mater,  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles.  (GriJ/ith  it  Henjriy.) 

sand-bag,  s. 

1.  Fort. :  A  canvas  sack  filled  with  sand  at 
earth,   and   used  in  fortification.     Sand-bags 
are  used  as  a  cover  for  troops  and  as  a  revet- 
ment for  parapets  and  embrasures. 

2.  A  form  of  ballast  for  boats. 

3.  The  ballast  of  a  balloon,  thrown  out  to 
enable  the  balloon  to  rise,  or  to  keep  its  level 
as  gas  escapes. 

4.  A  long  flannel  hag  filled  with  sand,  used  to 
stop  chinks  beneath  doors  or  between  sashes. 
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5.  A  flat  sack  filled  with  sand,  on  which 
metal  work  Is  supported  while  being  chased, 
Or  a  wood-block  whilst  being  engraved. 

sand-bag,  v.t.  To  assail  with  a  gaud-bag. 

sand-bagger,  «.  A  criminal  assailant 
who  used  a  sand-bag  as  a  weapon. 

•and-ball,  *.  Soap  made  up  into  a  ball 
with  fine  sand,  for  washing  the  hands. 

sand-bar,  *.  A  bar  in  a  river  formed  by 
the  accumulation  of  sand. 

sand-bath,  • 

L  A  vessel  of  heated  sand,  used  as  an 
equable  heater  for  retorts,  &c.  A  form  of 
evaporator  largely  used  in  laboratories. 

2.  Med. :  A  form  of  bath  in  which  the  body 
to  covered  with  warm  or  with  sea-sand. 

sand-bed,  *. 

Founding  : 

L  The  floor  of  sand  at  a  smelting-furnace, 
in  which  the  metal  from  the  furnace  is  run 
into  pigs. 

2.  The  floor  of  a  foundry  in  which  large 
castings  are  made,  or  on  which  the  flasks  are 
laid,  rammed,  and  poured. 

sand-blast,  s.  A  method  of  engraving 
and  cutting  glass  and  other  hard  materials  by 
the  percussive  force  of  particles  of  sand  driven 
by  a  steam  or  air  blast.  Called  also  Sand-jet. 

sand-blind,  o.  Having  a  defect  in  the 
eyes,  through  which  small  particles  appear  to 
fly  or  float  before  them ;  purblind. 

"  My  true  begotten  father,  being  more  than  land- 
Wind,  high  gravel-blind,  knows  me  not."— Shiikesp.  : 
Merchant  of  I'tnice.  ii.  *. 

sand-blindness,  i.  The  state  of  being 
•end-blind. 

sand-board, *. 

Vehicles:  A  bar  over  the  hind  axle  and 
parallel  therewith.  It  rests  upon  the  hind 
hounds  where  they  cross  the  axle. 

sand-box,  s. 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  A  box  with  perforated  top, 
for  sprinkling  paper  with  sand  in  the  manner 
of  a  pounce-box. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  [HCRA]. 

2.  Rail-tng. :  A  box  filled  with  sand,  usually 
placed  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel,  with  a 
pipe  to  guide  the  sand  to  the  rail,  to  be  used 
when  the  wheels  slip  on  the  rails,  owing  to 
frost  or  wet. 

sand-boy,  *.  A  boy  employed  in  carrying 
or  carting  sand. 

sand-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  hymenopteroos  insect,  Ammo- 
phila  arenaria.  (Amer.) 

sand-burned,  s. 

Found. :  When  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal 
cast  into  a  mould  affects  the  surface  of  the 
sand  so  as  to  subject  it  to  a  partial  fusion, 
whereby  it  adheres  to  and  even  unites  more 
or  less  with  the  surface  of  the  metal,  giving  a 
rough  result,  the  casting  is  said  to  be  sand- 
burned.  This  defect  is  caused  by  the  un- 
suitable nature  of  the  sand  or  the  want  of 
proper  blacking  on  the  mould. 

sand-canal, s. 

Zool.  :  The  tube  by  which  water  Is  convpved 
from  the  exterior  to  the  ambulacrnl  system 
of  the  Echinoderraata.  Called  also  Stone- 
canal. 

sand-corn,  s.    A  grain  of  sand. 

sand-crab,  *. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ocypoda  (q.v.)t 

sand-crack,  s.  A  fissure  or  perpendicu- 
lar crack  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  causing  lame- 
ness, if  neglected. 

sand-dart,  s. 

Kutom.:  A  British  night-moth,  Agrotis 
rlpce. 

sand-drift,  ».  Drifting  or  drifted  sand ; 
•  mound  or  heap  of  drifted  sand. 

sand-dune, «.    The  same  as  DONE  (1),  $., 
H.  (q.v.). 
sand-eel,  s. 

Mthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Ammnilytes  (q.v.),  and  es|>ecially  for  Ammo- 
dytes  lanccolatus>  called  also  the  Greater,  to 


distinguish  it  from  A.  tobianus,  the  Lesser 
Sand-eel.  They  live  in  shoals,  and  are  much 
sought  after  by  fishermen,  who  discover  their 
presence  on  the  surface  by  watching  the  por- 
poises which  feed  on  them.  (Giinther.) 

sand-flag,  s.  Sandstone  of  a  lamellar  or 
flaggy  structure. 

sand-flea,  «. 

Entom. :  Pulex  (or  Sarcopsylla)  irritant,  the 
Chigre  (q.v.),  from  its  living  in  sand. 

sand  flood,  s.  A  vast  body  of  sand 
moving  or  borne  along  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

sand-fluke,  sand  necker, «. 

IMhy.  :  Platessa  limandoides. 
sand-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Simu- 
linm  (q.v.). 

"  Under  the  name  of  land-tiei  they  are  well-known 
plagues  In  many  parts  of  North  America."— CauelFi 
Xat.  Bitt..  vt  100. 

sand-gall,  s.    [SAND-PIPE.] 
sand-glass,  s.    An  hour-glass  (q.v.). 
sand-grasses,  «.  pi. 
Bot. :  Grasses  which  'tend  to  bind  the  sand, 
as  Psamma  arenaria,  &c. 

sand-grouse,  s.  pi. 

Orniih. :  The  family  Pteroclidse  (q.v.),  called 
also  Rock-pigeons.  Elegantly  formed  birds, 
with  pointed  tails,  and  plumage  of  beauti- 
fully varied  protective  tints.  They  are  pre- 
eminently desert-birds,  and  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  most  arid  situations  and  on 
the  most  open  and  barren  plains.  Their  food 
consists  of  hard  seeds  and  insects.  I'terocles 
setarius  is  the  Pin-tailed  Sand-grouse,  and  Syr- 
rhaptes  paradoxus  Pallas's  Sand-grouse. 

sand-heat,  s.  The  heat  of  warmed  sand 
in  chemical  operations. 

sand-hopper,  s. 

ZooL :  fl)  The  genus  Talitrus,  and  espe- 
cially Talitrus  locusta;  (2)  The  genus  Gaiu- 
marus. 

sand-jet,  s.    [SAND-BLAST.] 
sand-lark,  ».    The  dotterel  (q.v.X 

"  The  land-lark  chant*  a  Joyous  song.* 

Wordtvurtlt :  Idle  Shepherd  Boft, 

sand  launce,  s.    [LAUNCE  (l),  «.] 

sand-leek,  s. 

Bot.:  Attium  Scorodoprasum,  a  species  of 
leek  rare  in  Britain,  but  distributed  over  the 
European  continent,  except  Spain. 

sand-lizard, «. 

Zool. :  Lacerta  agilis,  about  seven  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  four  ;  palatal  teeth. 
Usual  colour  sandy-brown,  with  obscure 
longitudinal  bands  of  a  darker  hue,  line  of 
round  black  spots  on  side.  The  female  lays 
twelve  to  fourteen  eggs  in  the  sand,  covers 
them,  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  solar 
heat.  Common  near  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  and 
in  northern  and  central  Europe. 

sand-martin,  *. 

Ornith. :  Hirundo  riparia,  called  also  the 
Bank-martin  and  Bank-swallow.  Length  about 
six  inches ;  upper  parts  and  a  broad  band 
across  the  breast  grayish  brown,  lower  parts 
brownish  white.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the 
steep  banks  of  rivers,  sand-pits,  quarries, 
ami  sea-banks,  and  deposits  four  or  five  white 
eggs.  It  breeds  in  Britain,  but  goes  south  in 
autumn  returning  again  in  spring. 

sand-mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Bathyergus  maritimus,  a  rodent  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  wild  rabbit,  with  light  grayish-brown  fur, 
rather  variable  in  tint  in  different  individuals. 
The  eyes  are  very  small ;  external  ears  want- 
ing ;  tail  short. 

sand  -monitor,  --. 

Zool. :  Monitor  (or  Psammosaurus)  artnnrius, 
the  Land-crocodile  of  Herodotus.  It  is  less 
carnivorous  than  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile. 

sand-myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Leiophyllum.    (American.) 

sand  necker,  s.    [SAND-FLUKE.] 

Sand-paper,  s.  An  abrading  agent  made 
by  coating  paper  or  thin  cotton  cloth  with 
glue  and  dusting  fine  sand  over  it  with  a 
sieve.  Sand-paper  is  intermediate  between 


glass-paper  and  emery-ppv-er  itt  its  Action  on 
metals,  but  is  less  energetic  thai  glads-pape; 
in  its  action  on  wood. 

Sand-paper  tree  : 

Bot. :  Curatella  americana. 

sand-paper,  v.t.  To  rub  down  or  polith, 
with  sand- paper. 

sand-picture,  «.  A  picture  formed  by 
the  combination  of  sands  of  various  tints,  so 
as  to  produce  a  general  effect  like  colours. 

sand-pipe,  sand-gall,  s. 

Geol.  (PL):  Deep  cylindrical  hollows  in  a 
vertical  direction  found  in  England,  France, 
and  elsewhere,  penetrating  the  white  clmlk 
and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel.  One  seen 
by  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  at  Norwich  in  is:  y  wad 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than  sixty 
feet  deep.  Mr.  Trimmer  attributed  them  to 
the  action  of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal ; 
Lyell  to  the  chemical  action  of  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
soil  and  the  roots  o'.  trees,  on  the  chalk  below. 

sand-piper,  *.    [SANDPIPER.] 
sand  plovers,  i.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  ger_us  jEgialitis. 

sand-prey,  ,'»ard  pride,  j.     [PRIDI 

(2),  s.} 

sand-pump,  ».  A  cylindrical  case  or 
metallic  tu!>e  having  a  valve  at  bottom 
opening  upwaraly.  Its  office  is  to  remove 
the  sand  whirn  collects  in  the  bore  when  a 
well  is  being  'iril'f  d. 

sand  rork,  t.  A  rock  composed  of  ce- 
mented sand. 

sand-roll,  u.  A  roll  for  a  rolling-mill, 
for  instance, — cts>  in  sand,  as  distinguished 
from  a  chill-roll,  i/ue  cast  on  a  chill. 

sand-scoop,  s.  A  shovel  for  obtaining 
sand  from  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

sand-shot,  s. 

Ordn. :  Small  cast-iron  balls,  such  as  grape, 
canister,  or  case,  cast  in  sand.  Larger  ball* 
are  cast  in  iron  moulds. 

sand-skipper,  s. 

Zool. :  Gammarus  marinus.  (Danrin  :  De- 
scent of  Man  (ed.  1885),  p.  270.) 

sand-smelt,  s.    [ATHERINA.] 

sand-snakes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Etycidse.  They  frequent 
sandy  or  dry  places,  and  burrow  beneath  the 
surface. 

sand-star,  -. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ophiura, 

sand-storm,  s.  A  storm  or  cloud  of 
drifting  sand. 

sand-sucker,  s. 

Ichtliy. :  Hippoglossoides  limandoides,  the 
Rough-dab  (q.v.> 

sand-tube,  *.    A  fulgorite  (q.v.). 
sand- wasp,  & 

ZooL  (PL):  A  popular  name  for  the  fosso- 
rial  Hymenoptera,  particularly  those  coloured 
like  ordinary  wasps,  from  which  however 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  wings  not 
being  folded.  Specially,  the  fossorial  geuui 
Aminophila  (q.v.). 

sand-worm,  s. 

ZooL  :  Nereis  versicolor. 

Sand,  v.t.    [SAND,  s.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  sand ;  specif.,  to  pow« 
dcr  with  sand,  as  a  freshly  painted  surface. 
in  order  to  make  it  resemble  stone.  [SANDED.] 
•  2.  To  force  or  drive  upon  a  sand. 
"  Travellers  and   seamen,    when   they   have   been 
landed  or  dashed  oil  »  rock,"— Barton :  Aiuitumf  J 
Melancholy,  p.  US. 

san  dal  (1),    *  san  dall,  *  sennlall,  *. 

[Fr.  sundale,  from  Lat.  sandalium,  from  Gr. 
aayjaAior  (landalion),  dimin.  of  <rd*6a\or 
(tandalon)  =  a  sandal ;  Pers.  sandal.} 

1.  A  protection  for  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  sole,  with  sometimes  a 
shield  at  the  toe  and  heel,  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  bare,  and  is  secured  by  straps 
passing  over  the  instep  and  around  the  ankle. 
Sandals  were  worn  by  the  Jews,  and  most 
Oriental  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  bnt  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eapst.    -Ing, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  **nn.   -clous,  -tious,  -*ious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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extent  supplanted,  even  among  the  Orientals, 
by  shoes.     Originally  made  of  leather  they 
became  in  time  articles  of  great  luxury,  beinj{ 
made  of  gold,  silver,  &c.,  and  ornamented. 
"  Neither  have  tbey  the  use  of  stocking*  and  shoes, 

but  a  sort  of  nmdals  are  wurn  by  the  better  sort."— 

Dampier:  yoyayei  (ail.  1C»6). 

2.  Tb*  official  shoe  of  an  abbot  or  bishop. 
They  were   commonly  made   of  red   leather, 
sometimes  of  silk  or  velvet  richly  embroidered. 

3.  A  tie  or  strap  for  fastening  a  shoe  over 
the  foot,  or  round  the  ankle. 

*  sandal  shoon.  s.  pi.    Sandals. 

"  He  wore  his  mntiat-ihoon  and  scallop-shell." 

Byron :  CkUde  Harold,  iv.  IN. 

•an  dal  (2),  t.  [Fr.,  from  Pers.  chandal,  chan- 
dan,  from  Sansc.  chandana.]  Sandal-wood. 

sandal-tree,  -. 

Sot.:  The  genus  Sandoricum  (q.v.). 

sandal-wood,  s. 

Bot.t  Comm.,  <tc. :  The  wood  of  Sa.nta.lum 
album,  a  small,  greatly-branched,  evergreen 
tree,  with  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  which 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  myrtle, 
as  the  inflorescence,  an  axillary  and  terminal 
thyrsus,  has  been  to  that  of  the  privet. 
The  Howers  are  at  first  yellowish,  but  after- 
wards of  a  deep  ferruginous  hue.  Though  they 
are  inodorous,  the  wood  when  cut,  especially 
iif;ir  the  root,  is  highly  fragrant.  It  grows  in 
the  dry  region  of  Southern  India,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archi(>elago.  When 
felled  the  trunk  is  about  nine  inches  or  a  foot 
in  diameter.  It  is  then  barked,  cut  into 
bill'.-ts,  and  buried  in  a  dry  place  for  about  two 
m  niths.  It  is  largely  exported  from  India  to 
China  and  Arabia,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
Europe.  The  heart-wood  is  used  in  the  East 
for  carving,  for  incense,  and  for  perfume. 
The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  thick  and 
viscid  oil,  burnt  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
India.  An  essential  oil  is  also  distilled  from 
the  wood.  Hindoo  doctors  consider  sandal- 
wood  sedative  and  cooling,  and  use  it  in 
gonorrhoea.  The  sanrtal-wood  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  derived  from  Santalnm  Frey- 
cinetianum  and  S.  paniculatum.  Red  sandal- 
wood  is  the  wood  of  Pterocarpus  santalinus, 
growing  in  Coromandel  and  Ceylon.  In 
British  pharmacy  it  is  used  only  to  colour 
the  compound  tincture  of  lavender.  In  India 
the  name  is  also  given  to  Adenanthera  pa- 
vonina. 

sin  -dal,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

sandal-brick,  *.  A  brick  imperfectly 
burned.  (Prov.) 

•an  dal-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  sandal  (1) ;  i  con- 
nective, and  form.]  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or 
slipper. 

•an  dalled,  a.    [Eng.  sandal  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Wearing  sandals. 

"  Of  staves  and  tandaUed  feet  the  trace." 

Scott :  Marmion,  1L  t. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper ;  having 
the  appearance  of  a  sandal. 

Ban -dal -wort,  *.     [Eng.  sandal  (2),  and 

wort.]  ' 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Santalucese.    (Lindley.) 

•an'-  da  -  rach,  t  sand'-  rach,  *.  [Lat. 
sandaraca;  Gr.  <ra.v&apa.Ki\,  <rai-oapax<l  (san- 
darake,  sandarache) ;  Arab,  sandartis ;  Pers. 
tandarah,  sandar  =  realgar,  from  Sansc.  sin- 
dura  ;  Fr.  sandaraqve  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sandaraca; 
Ital.  sandaracca,  sandracca.] 

Chem. :  Qum-sandarach  (q.v.). 

sandarach  tree,  sandrach  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Callitris  quatlrivalvis,  called  also 
Thuja  articulata,  [CALLITRIS.] 

•and'  bank,  «.  [Eng.  sn.nd,  and  bank.]  A 
bank  of  sand  ;  especially  one  formed  by  tides 
or  currents. 

•and  berg'-er-ite,  *.  [After  the  German 
mineralogist,  F.  Sandberger  ;  suff.  -i?e(Afin..).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Tennantite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  7  per  cent,  each  of  zinc  and 
antimony.  The  cleavage  is  stated  to  be  cubic. 
Found  at  Moroo>cha,  Peru, 

•and  ed,  a.    [Eng.  sand;  -to.} 
1.  Sprinkled  with  sand. 

"  But  his  house  i»  now  an  ale-house,  with  a  nicely 
landed  floor."  Longfellow  :  Nuremberg. 


2.  Covered  with  sand  ;  sandy. 

"  In  well  inndtd  lauds  little  or  no  snow  liee."— 
J/oriimer :  Btub'tiulry. 

3.  Of  a  sandy  colour. 

"  My  huuuds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  rtjw'd,  so  sanUad.  and  their  liejkhi  Hre  huug 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew." 

.-ihak'-sfj.  :  Midsummer  NiylU't  Itrtum,  if.  L 

4.  Short-sighted.    (Prov.) 

San  de  ma  -ni  an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  sect  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  The  followers  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  introduced  into  England 
and  America  the  doctrine  of  the  Glassites. 
The  body  is  not  numerous.  They  have  a 
weekly  communion,  and  dine  together  every 
Lord's  day,  admit  new  members  with  a  kiss 
of  charity,  abstain  from  blood,  wash  each 
other's  feet,  and  each  member  is  bound,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  income,  to  support  his 
church  and  the  poor. 

San-de-ma  nian-ism,  *.  [Eng.  Sande- 
manian ;  -ism.]  The  principles  or  doctrines 
of  the  Sandemanians. 

sand'-er-ling,  s.  [Named  from  its  method 
of  seeking  its  food.  (See  extract.)] 

Ornith. :  Callidris  arenaria,  described  by 
Saunders  as  "a  Triuga  without  a  hind  toe,"  a 
winter  visitant,  arriving  about  the  beginning 
of  August  and  leaving  about  April.  The 
adult  male  is  about  eight  inches  long,  female 
slightly  larger.  The  summer  plumage  is 
sombre  on  the  upper  surface,  edged  with  red, 
the  whole  becoming  light  ash-gray  in  winter ; 
under  surface  pure  white. 

"The  landerling  obtains  its  food  principally  by 
probing  the  moist  sands  of  the  sea-shores,  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomachs  of  those  shot  while  thus 
occupied  were  slender  sea-worms,  minute  shell-fish, 
gravel,  and  Crustacea."—  farrell:  BritM  Birtit  (ed. 
4th),  lit.  423. 

san'-ders, «.    (SANDAL  (2),  «.] 

sanders   wood,  *.      [RED   SAUNDERS- 

WOOD.J 

san'-de  ver, «.    [SANDIVEB.] 

t  sand'-grind-er.s.  [Eng.  sand,  and  grinder.] 
A  grinder  of  sandstone  ;  the  coarse  powder 
thus  produced  being  extensively  used  by 
cottagers  in  Lancashire  to  spread  upon  their 
stone  floors.  (Notes  £  Queries,  March  3,  1883, 
p.  166.) 

sand-hill,  t.  [Eng.  sand,  and  hill]  A  hill 
or  mound  of  sand  ;  a  hill  covered  with  sand. 

sand'-i-ness,  *.    [Eng.  sandy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sandy,  or  of 
containing  or  being  comiiosed  of  sand. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  a  sandy  colour. 

*sand'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  sand;  -ish.]  Resem- 
bling sand  in  structure  or  composition  ;  loose  ; 
not  compact. 

"Plant  the  tenuifolias  and  ranunculuses  in  fresh 
tandish  earth,  taken  from  under  the  turf."— Evelyn  : 
Kalendar. 

san'-di-ver,  san'-de-ver,  «.  [A  corrupt 
of  Fr.  suint-de-verre  =  grease  of  glass.]  A 
saline  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  fused 
glass  in  the  pot,  and  is  skimmed  off.  It  is 
used,  when  pulverized,  as  a  polishing  material. 


used,  when  pulverized,  as  a  polish 
Called  also  Glass-gall  or  Sadwei. 


•san-dlx,  *san  dyx,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
tra.v6v£  (sandux)  —  a  bright  red  colour.) 

Alchemy:  Redlead  prepared  by  calcining 
carbonate  of  lead.  (Brande  <fc  Cox.) 

san  dor'-i  cum,  s.    [From  Malay  tantoor  — 
the  name  of  the  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichilieae.  The  wood  of 
Sandoricum  indinun,  an  evergreen  Burmese 
tree,  is  used  in  India  for  carts  and  boat- 
building. The  root,  combined  with  that  of 
Carapa  obovata,  is  given  against  Ieucorrho3a. 

sand  pi  per,  t.  [Eng.  sand,  s.,  and  piper.] 
1.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several 
European  Wading-birds.  Yarrell  (ed.  4th) 
enumerates  the  following  :  The  Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper  (Tringa  rufescens),  Bertram's  Sand- 
piper (Bartramia  longicauda,  formerly  Totanus 
oartramii),  the  Common  Sandpiper  or  Summer 
Snipe  (Totanus  hypoleucus),  the  Spotted  Sand- 
piper (Totanut  maculnris),  the  Green 
Sandpiper  (Totanus  ochropus),  and  the  Wood 


Sandpiper  (Totanus  glareola).     In  the  plural 
it  is  a  book-name  for  the  Totaninae  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy. :  Petromyzun  branchialis,  th» 
larva  of  which  has  been  long  known  under  the 
name  of  Ammocoetes.  (Giinther.)  [AMMC- 
CCETES,  PRIDE  (2).] 

Sand  -Stone,  s.     [Eng.  san<l,  and  stone.] 

Petrol.  <t  GeoL  :  Any  stone  which  is  an 
agglutination  of  grains  of  sand,  whether 
calcareous,  siliceous,  or  of  any  other  mineral 
nature.  (Lyell.)  Siliceous  sandstones  are 
the  most  common.  They  vary  in  compact- 
ness from  scarcely  cemented  sand  to  * 
hardness  approaching  that  of  quartz  rock. 
The  grains  may  be  held  together  by  an  iron 
oxide,  or  calcareous  matter,  or  by  simple 
pressure.  When  very  fine  in  grain,  they  are 
called  freestones  ;  when  coarse  and  composed 
of  angular  or  subangular  grains  of  sand,  they 
become  grits  ;  when  pebbly,  pudding-stones. 
Loose  and  friable  sandstones  do  not  as  a  rule 
preserve  fossils  well.  They  are  often  deeply 
ripple-marked,  and  occasionally  preserve  foot- 
prints or  the  indentations  made  by  old  rain- 
drops. Sandstones  occur  in  nearly  every 
geological  formation  from  the  Cambrian  to 
the  Tertiary.  Many  furnish  building-  and 
paving-stones.  [RED-SANDSTONE.] 

Sand'-Wich,  *.  [So  called  after  John  Montagu, 
fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  who  used  to 
have  sandwiches  brought  to  him  at  the  gaming 
table,  to  enable  him  to  play  without  leaving  off.] 

1.  Two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered, 
with  a  slice    of  meat,    as    ham,   beef,   Ac., 
seasoned  with  mustard,  between  them. 

2.  Hence,  applied  to  anything  resembling  a 
sandwich,  i.e.,  consisting  of  a  person  or  tiling 
placed  between  two  different  things. 

"An  unstamped  advertisement  walking  lei»urely 
down  Holborn  Hill  .  .  .  an  animated  Sandmcli.  com- 
posed of  a  boy  between  two  boards."— Dickem :  Skeletal 
by  Boz;  Dancing  Academy. 

•  3.  Applied  incorrectly  to  the  advertise- 
ment boards  carried  by  a  sandwich -man. 

"  The  double  sign-boards,  or  sandvicha.  which  con. 
(seal  his  body."— Scribner  i  Jlayazme,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  (07. 

sandwich-boat,  s. 

Aquatics:  A  term  applied  at  Oxford  to  the 
boat  which  having  come  to  the  head  of  the 
second  division  is  made  to  row  at  the  tail  of 
the  first. 

"  In  the  first  division  Wadham.  as  tandariih  boat, 
made  a  second  bump,  Lincoln  being  the  Tictims."— 
Poll  Matt  Oatette,  Feb.  28.  1684. 

sandwich  man,  s.     A  man  who  walk* 

about  carrying  two  advertisement  boards,  one 
in  front  and  one  behind. 

"  In  addition  to  his  bill-boards,  the  landurirh-man 
carries  in  glass  cases  sample  boots,  sample  si  irta, 
sample  weather-strips."  —  Scribntrt  Magazine,  Aug., 
168".  p.  609. 

Sandwich-tern, «. 

Ornith. :  Sterna  cantiaca,  first  observed  In 
England  at  Sandwich  (whence  its  popular 
name),  in  1784,  by  Boys.  It  is  a  summer 
visitant,  leaving  in  August.  Wings  and  back 
pearl-gray,  breast  white,  head  above  the  eye* 
black.  Length  about  fifteen  inches. 

sand'-wioh,  v.t.    [SANDWICH,  *.] 

1.  To  make   into  a  sandwich  ;    to  insert 
between  dissimilar  things,  as  the  meat  in  • 
sandwich  between  the  slices  of  bread  ;  to  nt 
between  other  parts. 

"The»e  proceedings  were  tandtriched  with  vocal  and 
Instrumental  selections."— Referee.  April.  18,  1886. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  interpose,  as  a  rail  between 
two  sleepers  or  thicknesses. 

sand  -wood,  s.    [Eng.  sand,  and  wood.] 
Bot.  :  Bremontiera  Ammoxylon. 

Sand '-wort,  ».     [Eng.  sand,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Arenaria  (q.v.). 

sand   y,   *  sand  ie,    *  Bond  i,   o.     [Eng. 

sand;  -y.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  sand  ;  abound- 
ing in  sand  ;  covered  with  sand. 

"  There  are  a  few  low  bushes  of  Burton-wood,  but 
they  are  mostly  barren  and  landi/,  bearing  uotlm  > 
but  only  a  little  chicken-weed."— Dampier:  rojMjM 
(an.  1676). 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  sand  ;  of  a  light  reddish- 
yellow  colour  :  as,  sandy  hair. 

*  II.    Fig. :    Like  sand ;    hence,   unstable, 
shifting  ;  not  firm  or  solid. 

"  The  cindy  foundation  of  human  system*.*— f  not : 
fuuy  ixli. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there.;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  W-o  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar.  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    «.  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


sandyx— sanguisuge 
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sandy  carpet,  .-•. 

Entom.:  A  British  geometer  moth,  Emme- 
Itiia  decolorata, 

sandy-laverock,  s.  The  sand-lark,  the 
•and  er  ling.  (Scotch.) 

"Bare  uaethiug  but  wmdle-straes  ami  landy-lavt- 
rocla."— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

sandy-ray,  g. 

Ichthy. :  ROM  circularis.  There  are  from 
eight  to  sixteen  small  spots  about  the  size  of 
a  pea  on  the  back. 

"san'-dyx,  s.    [SANDIX.] 

•ane,  a.  [Lat.  sanus  =  of  sound  mind,  whole, 
allied  to  Gr.  crdos,  out  (saos,  sos)  =  whole, 
Bound.] 

1.  Sound  in   mind  ;    of  sound  mind  ;    not 
deranged ;  having  the  regular  exercise  of  reason 
and  other  faculties  of  the  mind :  as,  a  sane 
person. 

2.  Not  deranged  or  disordered :  as,  a  sane 
mind. 

•  3.  Sound,  healthy.    (A  Latinisin.) 
sane  memory,  s. 

Law :  Perfect  and  sound  mind  and  memory 
to  do  any  lawful  act,  &c.  (Wharton.) 

Sane  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sane;  -ly.]  In  a  sane 
manner  :  as,  He  talked  sanely, 

•ane' -ness,  s.  [Eng.  sane;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sane,  or  of  sound 
mind ;  sanity. 

t&ng,  pret.  of  v.     [Sixa.J 
sang,  s.    [SONG.]    (Scotch.) 

sang,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  Ginseng, 
(q.v.). 

San   ga,  san  gu,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool. :  The  Galla  ox  (q.v.). 

Sari  ga  ree',  s.  [Sp.  sangria  =  the  incision  of 
a  vein,  a  drink,  from  sangre;  Lat.  sangiiis  = 
blood.]  Wine  and  water  sweetened  and  spiced, 
and  sometimes  iced,  used  as  a  refreshing  drink 
in  warm  countries  or  warm  weather. 

sari  ga  ree ,  r.t.  &  i.    [SANOAREE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  reduce  in  strength  and 
sweeten.  (Applied  to  fermented  liquors,  as 
ale,  wine,  &c.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  drink  sangaree. 

sang    froid  (as  san  fwa),  s.    [Fr.  =  cold 
blood.]     Freedom  from  agitation  or  excite- 
ment ;  coolness,  indifferen'ce,  calmness. 
"  There  he  stood  with  inch  tang/raid,  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator." 
Byron  :  /ton  Juan,  v.  21. 

san  gi  ac,  s.    [SANJAK.] 

san -gi  a-cate,  s.    [.SAXJAKATE.] 

sang'-li-er, ».    [Fr.] 
Her. :  A  wild  boar. 

sari  gre  al,  *  sari  gra  al,  s.  [Lit  =  the 
holy  dish.]  [GRAIL.]  The  grail. 

sari  gu,  s.    [SANQA.] 

"sari-gulf  erous, a.  [Lat.  sanguis  =  blood, 
and  jero  =  to  produce,  to  bear.]  Conveying 
blood. 

"  There  belongs  to  it  the  optick  nerve,  and  accordl  ng 
to  modern  discoveries,  lymphanlucts,  besides  tangui. 
/trout  vessels."—  Boyle :  Work*,  vL  73«. 

^  The  sangniferous  system  includes  the 
heart,  the  aorta  and  other  arteries,  the  veins, 

fee. 

•sari  gui  fi  ca-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
tanguis  =  blood,  and  ,/foeio  =  to  make.]  The 
production  of  blood ;  the  conversion  of  the 
chyle  into  blood. 

"The  lungs  are  the  first  and  chief  instrument  of 
tanguifleation~— Arbuthnot :  On  Atimentt,  ch.  1L 

•sari -gni-fi-er,  *.  [Eng.  tanguify;  -er.J  A 
producer  of  blood. 

"  Bitten,  like  choler.  are  the  best  tanyuijlert,  and 
alsu  the  best  febrifuges."— Flayer  :  On  the  Humour*. 

•san  guir-lu-ous,  o.  [Lat  sanguis  = 
blood,  and  fluo=  to  flow.]  Floating  or  run- 
ning with  blood. 

•sari  gul-fy,  *  s&ri'-gnl-fie,  v.i.  [Lat 
sanguis  =  blood,  and  /ocio  (pass,  fio)  =  to 
make.)  To  produce  blood. 

"I  walk.  I  wf.  I  hear.  I  digest.  I  mmyuifi*,  I  car- 
nine. "— Bolt :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 


*  sari-guig  -en-ous,    o.      [Lat.    sanguis  = 
blood,  and  gigno  (pa.  t  genul)  =  to  beget] 
Producing  blood. 

*  sari  -guin,  a.  &  *.    [SANGUINE.] 

sari  guin-ar-I-a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  sanguin- 
arius  =  pertaining  to  blood.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Papaveracaae.  Sanguin- 
aria  canadensis  is  the  Puccoon  (q.v.).  It  is 
an  emetic  and  purgative  in  small  doses  ;  but 
in  large  ones  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  ex- 
pectorant 

sari'-guin-ar-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sanguinary; 
-ly.]  la  a  sanguinary  manner  ;  bloodthirstily. 

sari  guin  a  rine,  «.  [Mod.  Lat  sanguin- 
or(ia);  -int.] 

Chem.  :  C^H^NO^.  An  alkaloid  possessing 
the  same  composition  and  characters  as 
CheleryUirine  (q.v.),  but  extracted  from  San- 
guinaria  canadensis. 

Sari  guin  ari  ness,  s.  [Eng.  sanguinary  ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanguinary. 

Sari  guin-a-ry,  a.  [Fr.  sanguinaire,  from 
Lat.  sanguinarius  from  sanguis  =  blood  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  sanguinario.] 

1.  Consisting  of  blood,  formed  of  blood. 

2.  Attended  with  bloodshed,  bloody. 

"  Every  victory  gained  by  either  party  had  been 
followed  by  a  tanguinary  proscription."  —  Macauiay  : 
Hut.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Bloodthirsty,  cruel,  murderous. 

"  One  shelter'  d  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  tanyuinnry  yell 
Of  cruel  man."  Cowper:  Tatk,  iii.  MS. 


^  s.    [Lat.  sanguinaria  (herba) 
=  (a  herb)"  that   stanches   blood  ;   Fr.  san- 
guinaire.] 
Sot.  :  AchUlea  Millefolium.    [MILFOIL.] 

sari'-gume,  *  san'  -gain,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  san- 
guin,  from  Lat.  saiiguineus,  from  sunguis; 
genit  sanguinii  =  blood  ;  Sp.  sanguino,  san- 
guineo  ;  Ital.  sanguineo,  sanguigno.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  Abounding  with  blood,  full  of  blood, 
bloody. 
•2.  Having  the  colour  of  blood  ;  red. 

"  Sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire.  ' 

Dryden  :  Annul  Mirabilit,  clii. 

3.  Abounding  with    blood  ;    plethoric  ;   of 
full  hal>it,  vigour,  muscularity,  activity  of 
circulation,  &c.  :  as,  a  sanguine  temperament, 
or  habit  of  body. 

H  The  sanguine  or  sanguineous  temperament 
is  characterized  by  red  or  light  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  a  partly  fair  and  partly  florid  com- 
plexion, large  and  superficial  arteries  and 
veins,  a  full  and  rapid  pulse,  slight  perspira- 
tion, impatience  of  heat,  febrile  tendency,  a 
lively  and  cheerful  temper,  and  excitable 
passions. 

4.  Cheerful,  warm,  ardent  :  as,  a  sanguine 
temper. 

5.  Anticipating  the   b<>st  ;  confidont,  not 
despondent  :  as,  He  is  sanguine  of  success. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Dull  red,  passing  into  brownish 
black. 

2.  Her.  :  The  same  as  MURREY 
(q.v.).    It  is  denoted  in  engiaving 
by  diagonal  lines  crossing  each 
other. 

B.  As  substantive: 
1.  Blood  colour. 

"  From  which  forth  gnsht  a  stream  of  goreblood  thick, 

And  into  a  deepe  tuiiguine  dide  the  gra*sy  grownd.'* 

Spenter  :  P  $.,  II.  I.  38. 

*  2.  Red  hematite,  with  which  cutlers  co- 
loured the  hilts  of  swords,  &c. 

*san'-goine,  v.t.    [SANGUINE,  o.] 

1.  To  stain  with  )>lood  ;  to  ensanguine. 

2.  To  stain  or  varnish  with  a  blood  colour. 

"  I  would  send 

His  face  to  the  cutlers  then,  and  have  it  tanguin'd." 
Beaum.  t  Pitt.:  Captain,  li   i 

•  san  gulne  less,  o.    [  Eng.  «o»i  guine  ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  blood  ;  pale. 

*  san  gulne  ly,  adv.    iEng.  sanguine  ;  -ly. 
In  a  sanguine  manner  ;  ardently,  ho]>efully  ; 
with  confidence. 

"This  tnsk   has   been  undertaken  accordingly  by 
y  and  dogmatic 
Euayt,  eas.  36. 


every  divine,  mnguintly  and  dogmatically  by  luurt. 
—kotinffbrvkc  :  Frag,  of  Eua 


San -guine  ness,  s.    [Eng.  sanguine ;  -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanguine  • 
redness  ;  colour  of  blood. 

2.  Fulness  of  blood ;  plethora. 

3.  Ardour,  confidence. 

"Rag»,  or  phreusy  it  may  be.  in  some  perhapi 
natural  courage,  or  tanguineneu  of  temper  in  other*.' 
— Decay  of  Piety. 

San-guln -e-OUS,  a.     [Lat  sannuinmu,  from 
sanguis,  genit.  sunguinis  —  blood.] 

1.  Pertaiuing   to    or   constituting   blood ; 
bloody. 

2.  Of  a  blood  or  red  colour ;  red,  crimson. 

3.  Abounding  with  blood ;  plethoric,  san- 
guine. 

"A  plethorick  constitution,  in  which  true  blood 
abounds,  is  called  tnnyuinevut."—Arbuiknot. 

4.  Having  blood. 

"  To  revive  the  expired  motion-  of  the  parts  even  ol 
perfect  and  nintmiaeoui  aniuiala.  when  they  seemed 
to  have  been  killed."— Bagle :  Workt,  iii.  124. 

*  5.  Confident,  ardent,  sanguine. 

*  san-guln'-l-ty,  «.    [Eng.  »anyuin(e) ;  -ity.} 

1.  Sanguineness. 

2.  Consanguinity. 

"  The  duel  would  have  been  no 
—  Walpvle:  To  Mann,  i  15. 

*  sin  guin  iv  or  ous,   *  san-guiv  or- 
OUS,   a.     [Lat.   sanguis,   genit.   sanguind  = 
blood,  and  voro  =  to  devour.]    Eating  or  sub- 
sisting on  blood. 

san-guin-o-lar'-I-a,  s.     [Named  from  th« 
species  Solen  sanguinolentus.]    [SOLES.] 

Zool.  A  Pakeunt. :  A  genus  of  Tellinidae. 
Shell  oval,  compressed,  rounded  in  front, 
attenuated  and  slightly  gaping  behind  ;  hinge* 
teeth  ?,  small ;  siphonal  inflection  very  deep; 
ligament  external.  Recent  species  twenty, 
from  the  warmer  seas ;  fossil  thirty,  begin- 
ning in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.)  One  recent  species,  Sangui. 
nolaria  rugosa,  has  an  extremely  wide  range. 

*  san-guin -6-len-cy,  «.     [Eng.  sanyuino- 
len(t) ;    -cy.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sanguiuolent ;  bloodthirstiuess,  bloodiness. 

"That  great  red  dragon  with  seveu  heads,  so  called 
from  his  ia.nguinolcncv.~- B.  More:  Matter*  of 
Iniquity,  bk.  i..  ch.  viii..  i  4. 

*  san  guin   6  lent,  a.    [Lat.  snnguinolentus.] 
•finged  or  mingled  with  blood  ;  bloody. 

"  For  the  stopping  of  bloud  in  wnffuinolrnt  ulcen 
and  bleeding  wounds."— Fuller :  Wortkiet;  England, 
ch.  ii 

sail  -gui  sorb,  s.    [SANQDISORBA.] 

Sot.  (PI.) :  The  Sanguisorbaceae.  (Lindley.) 

san-gui  sor  ba,  s.  [Lat  sanguis  =  blood, 
and  surbeo  =  to  suck  in.  Named  from  the 
supposed  vulnerary  properties  of  the  plants.) 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  SanguisorKtcese 
(q.v.).  Flowers  in  a  head  ;  calyx  four-lobed, 
superior,  coloured,  with  two  to  four  scales  or 
bracts  at  the  base ;  petals  none ;  stamens 
four ;  achenes  one  or  two.  Sangxisorda  offici- 
nalis,  Common  Burnet  (now  Poterium  Sa*- 
guisorba),  yields  good  fodder.  The  root  of 
S.  ^canadensis  is  astringent  and  emetic,  and 
its  fruit  is  said  to  produce  stupefaction. 

san  gui-sor-ba'-9e  ae,  *.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat 
sanguisorli(n) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceec.] 

Bot. :  Sanguisorbs  ;  an  order  of  Perigynoua 
Exngens,  alliance  Rosalcs.  Herbs  or  under- 
slirulis,  sometimes  spiny.  Leaves  simple, 
lobed,  or  compound,  alternate,  with  stipules ; 
flowers  small,  often  capitate,  sometimes  with 
sepai  ate  sexes  ;  calyx  with  the  tube  thickened 
and  lined  with  a  disc,  the  limb  three-,  four-, 
or  flve-lol>ed  ;  stamens  definite ;  ovary  soli- 
tary, simple,  with  the  style  from  its  ai«x  or 
its  base;  stigma  compound  or  simple  ;  fruit 
a  one-seeded  nut  enclosed  in  the  indurated 
calyx.  Found  in  Europe,  America,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hoj*.  Known  genera  twelve, 
species  125.  (Lindley.)  Sometimes  reduced 
to  Sanguisorbeee,  a  tribe  of  Rosaccse. 

sail  gui  sor  be  »,  s.  /•/.     [Mod.  Lat.  *in- 
guisorli(t') ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.]   [SAN- 

OUISORBACE&] 

*  san  gni-sn'-ga,  s.   [Lat.  =  a  blood-sucker, 
a  leech  :  sanguis  =  blood,  and  sngo  —  to  suck.] 

Zool.  :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Ilirudo 
(q.v.). 

*  san'-gni  suge,  *.  [SANOCISI'OA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Sanguisuga  (q.v.) 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  gn  =  gw. 
-elan, -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble, -die,  ic.  -  bcl,  del. 
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San  hedrim— santalf  o 


fian  he  drim,  t  San  -he-drln,  *.  [Heb. 
Tn~in?D  (sanchhedrin,  trow  Gr.  cruvt&piov  (sun,- 
tdrioii)  =  a  sitting  together,  a  sitting  in  coun- 
cil, »  council-board,  a  council ;  avve&pos  (sun- 
tdros)  =  aitting  together :  avv  (m«)= together, 
and  iSpa  (hedra)  =  a  seat] 

Jewish  Antiq. :  The  superior  court  or  council 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Tradition  says  that  it  was 
instituted  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  consisted 
of  seventy-one  members,  viz. ,  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  by  God  (Num.  xi.  17-25),  with  the 
lawgiver  himself  as  president;  but  the  fui.-t 
of  its  Greek  derivation  (see  ety  in.)  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  it  did  not  arise  till  after 
the  Grseco-Macedoiiian  period.  It  is  never 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  unless  it  be 
in  2  Cliron.  xix.  8.  That  work,  however,  may 
not  have  taken  its  final  form  till  the  period  in 
question.  The  Sanhedrim  may  have  developed 
from  and  succeeded  the  Great  Synagogue.  The 
tradition  is  that  it  had  seventy-one  members. 
If  so,  the  number  was  probably  fixed  to  put  it 
in  harmony  with  the  court  of  Moses  and  the 
seventy,  and,  if  the  number  of  the  seventy 
disciples  sent  out  by  Jesus  was  fixed  to  con- 
stitute with  him  seventy-one  in  imitation  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  this  would  confirm  the  tradi- 
tion. But,  if  Jesus  followed  Moses,  and  not 
the  Sanhedrim,  the  apparent  conh'nnation 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Sanhedrim 
consisted  of  three  classes  :  first,  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the  priests 
were  divided  (1  Cliron.  xxiv.  4-6),  with  those 
who  had  been  high  priests  (?) — the  elders  or 
heads  of  the  people  (Matt.  xvi.  21,  xxvii.  1-3), 
and  the  scribes,  or  lawyers  (Matt.  xxvi.  3). 
They  sat  in  a  crescent,  the  president,  on  a 
higher  seat  than  the  rest,  in  the  middle,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  by  the  vice-president,  and 
on  the  left  by  a  learned  referee.  Herod  was 
summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  putting 
people  to  death,  B.C.  47  (Josejihiu :  jliitiq., 
xiv.  9,  §  4),  and  Jesus  was  condemned  by  it 
for  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xxvi. 
67-66).  Shortly  before  this  it  had  lost  the 
power  of  life  and  death  (John  xviii.  31),  which 
is  generally  held  to  have  fulfilled  the  Messianic 
prophecy  in  Gen.  xlix.  10).  It  ended  when 
Theodosius  put  the  last  president  to  death, 
A.D.  425. 

F^n'-hl-ta,  s.  [Hind.J  The  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of 
tiie  Bi  ah  mans,  which  contains  the  mantra  or 
hymns. 

san  -I-cle,  i.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  tanicula,  from 
3anv  =  to  heal.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Sanicula  (q.v.). 

sa  me  n  la,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sono 
"=  to  heal.]' 

Bo*. :  Sanicle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Santcu- 
lidse  (q.v.).  Umbels  sub-globose  ;  fruit  with 
hooked  spines ;  leaves  palmate.  Known  spe- 
cies ten,  from  the  temperate  regions.  One, 
Sanicula  curopcea,  is  British. 

•an-I-CU'-li-dra,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  snnicul(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiacese.  Fruit  sub-terete 
or  dorsally  compressed ;  commissure  broad. 

•an  r  dine,  ».  [Gr.  vavit  (sanis),  genit. 
aaviSot  (sanidos)  —  a  table  ;  suff.  -ine  (M in..).] 
Afin. :  A  very  pure  variety  of  Orthoclase 
(q.v.),  occurring  in  clear  glassy  crystals  of  a 
tabular  habit,  in  certain  volcanic  rocks, 
notably  those  of  the  trachytes  of  Bonn,  Rhine, 
ami  the  ejected  bombs  of  Monte  Somnia, 
Vesuvius,  and  of  the  Laacher  See. 

•fin  I  din  ite,  *.  [Eng.  *tni<Kn(«) ;  sun*.  -Ue 
(Petrol.).} 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  largely  of  Sani- 
dine  (q.v.X. 

•an  I  do  phyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Eng. 
taniti(ine),  o  connective,  and  Gr.  <t>vp<a  (phuro) 
=  to  mix.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  sanldine  (q.v.) 
and  a  pla^ioclase  felspar,  without  glassy  or 
felsitic  inclusions. 

•a  m  es,  s.  [Lat.  =  bloody  matter]  A  thin, 
reddish  discharge  from  sores  or  wounds ; 
serous  matter,  less  thick  and  white  than  pus, 
and  slightly  tinged  with  red. 


*  •an'-I-flf,  v.t.  [Lat.  sanits  =  whole,  sound, 
and  Jacio  (pass.  /Io)  =  to  make.]  To  make 
healthy ;  to  improve  in  sanitary  condition. 


*  sa   ni  OU3,  a.     [Lat.  saniosus,  from  sanies 
(q.v.);  Fr.  sanieux ;  ital.  sanioso.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  sanies  ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  sanies ;   thin  and  serous,   with  a 
tinge  of  red. 

2.  Excreting  or  exuding  a  thin,  serous,  red- 
dish matter. 

"  I  was  sent  (or,  and  observing  the  ulcer  mnioui,  pro- 
posed digestion."—  Wittman:  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

•an-I-tar'-I-an,  *.  (Eng.  sanitary;  -an.] 
One  who  promotes  or  studies  sanitation  or 
sanitary  reforms.  [HYGIENE.] 

••  With  the  cry  for  less  smoke,  the  persistent  tani. 
tariaiu  keep  up  the  demand  for  mure  air."— Daily 
Telegraph.  Sept.  29, 1885. 

*  san  I  tar  ist,  ».     [Eng.  sanitary);  -ist.] 
An  advocate  or  promoter  of  sanitary  measures ; 
a  sanitarian. 

•an  i  -tar'-i-um,  «.  [SANITARY.]  A  health 
retreat,  a  sanatorium  (q.v.). 

san'-I-tar-y,  a.  [Fr.  tanitaire,  from  Lat. 
tanitas  =  sanity  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  health  ;  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  ;  hygienic.  [SANATORY.] 

"  A  source  of  anxiety  on  i unitary  and  legal  grounds." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  July  13,  1S84. 

sanitary-inspector,  *. 

Law:  An  inspector  appointed  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  various  sanitary  laws  of 
towns  and  cities. 

*  san   i  tate,  v.t     [SANITATION.]    To  adopt 
or  carry  out  sanitary  measures  in. 

"  Their  camp  has  been  sanitated.  "—Daily  Telegraph, 
July  13,  1886. 

Ban  I  ta  tion,  ».  [SANITARY.]  The  adoption 
or  carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures  ;  hygiene. 

"Yet  the  measure  in  which  the  elementary  laws  of 
taniUition  is  observed  has  produced  remarkable  re- 
sulu."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  8,  18&5. 

*  san'-i- tiat,   «.    [Eng.  ianit(ary);    -ist.]    A 
sanitarian. 

*  •an'-I-tor-^,  a.    [Eng.  tanit(y);  -ory.]   The 
same  as  SANITARY  (q.v.). 

•an'-l-tjr,  ».      [Lat.    sanitas,    from    sanus  — 
sane  (q.v.).]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sane :  healthiness  of  body  or  mind  ;  saneness. 
"  Extreme  departs  from  perfect  ianity." 

Armttrong  :  Art  of  Preferring  Health. 

•an'-Jak,  san  gi-ac,  *.  [Turk.  =a  stand- 
ard.] A  subdivision  of  an  eyalet  or  minor 
province  of  Turkey,  so  called  because  its 
governor,  called  Sanjak-beg,  is  entitled  to 
carry  in  war  a  standard  of  one  horsetail. 

san  jak  ate,  san-gi-a  cate,».  [SANJAK.] 
A  sanjak. 

sank,  pret.  of  v.    [SINK,  v.] 

san  khy-a,  ».  [Sajsc.  =  synthetic  reason- 
ing.] 

Brahmanism :  On  of  t^e  six  systems  of 
Bvahmanical  philosophy.  It  was  founded  by 
K.-tpila.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  prim- 
ordial matter,  existing  from  all  eternity,  from 
which  the  world  was  made,  and  absolutely 
denies  the  existence  of  God. 

san  nan,  ».  [Native  name.)  The  name  of 
certain  kinds  of  Indian  muslin. 

san  -pan,  s.    [SAMPAN.] 

*  sans,  prep.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sine  =  without ; 
O.  Fr.  se/w.J    Without. 

"Bant  teeth,  tani  eyes,  vim  taste,  trim  everything." 
Shaketp.  :  At  Yon  Like  It.  ii.  7. 

*  sans  appel.  *.  An  infallible  person ; 
one  from  whose  dictum  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  Such  a  tant-api>el  as  he  held  Frank  to  be."—Kingi- 
ley :  H'ettvard  Ho  I  ch.  xix. 

sans-culotte,  s.  [Fr.= without  breeches.) 

1.  A   fellow   without    breeches ;    a    rough, 
ragged  fellow.     The   name  was    applied    in 
derision  to  the  popular  party  by  the  aristocrats 
in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  of  1789, 
and  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  patriots 
as  a  title  of  honour. 

2.  A  fierce  republican. 

3.  A  rough. 

"  The  mob  was  asked  whether  it  was  ready  for  revo- 
lution, and  of  course  the  tnnt-cuiiMrt  brought  together 
(or  the  occasion  declared  that  they  were."— .St.  Jnmeti 
Gazette,  Pel).  9.  1886. 

sans  culottery,  *.  The  revolutionary 
mob.  (Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii.) 


sans  culottlc,  a.  Pertaining  to  sans- 
culottism ;  revolutionary. 

sans  culottism,  s.  The  principles  or 
teachings  of  the  suns-culottes ;  extreme  re- 
publicanism. 

sans  culottist,  «.  An  extreme  repub- 
lican ;  a  sans-culotte. 

san  sev  i  er  a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  San- 
sevier,  a  Swedish  botanist] 

Bot. :  Bowstring  Hemp  ;  a  genus  of  Hemer- 
ocallese.  Sanseviera  zeylanica  is  a  stemless 
Indian  and  Chinese  bush,  with  a  rosette  of 
six  or  eight  succulent  leaves,  the  under  ones 
sometimes  four  feet  long,  and  ending  in  a  long 
straight  spine  ;  scape  one  or  two  feet  long,  with 
greenish-white  flowers.  A  soft,  silky,  elastic 
fibre  extracted  from  its  succulent  leaves  ia 
made  by  the  natives  of  India  into  bowstrings. 
In  Europe  it  is  manufactured  into  ropes  for 
deep-sea  dredgings,  or  made  into  paper.  The 
African  Bowstring  Hemp,  S.  guineensis,  has 
also  excellent  fibres.  The  roots  of  the  species 
have  been  used  in  gonorrhoea,  pains  of  the 
joints,  and  coughs. 

Sans'-krit,  Sans' -exit,  t.  [Skt.,  lit.  = 
carefully  constructed,  symmetrically  formed, 
from  satis  =  together,  and  the  pa.  par.  krita 
=  made.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  the  Prakrit 
(=  common,  natural),  the  name  given  to  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  India.] 

Philol. :  The  ancient  language  of  the  Hin- 
dus, and  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues.  It  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language,  but  in  it  most  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Hindus  is  written,  from  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  Vedas  onwards.  [VEDA.) 
To  the  scores  of  tribes  and  nations  of  discor- 
dant speech  in  India  Sanscrit  has  long  been 
the  sacred  and  literary  dialect,  and  all  the 
cultivated  tongues  of  modern  India  are  as  full 
of  Sanscrit  words  as  the  European  tongues  are 
of  Latin.  It  is  a  highly  inflected  language, 
and  to  philologists  is  the  most  valuable  of 
tongues,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  cor- 
ruptions and  disguises  of  phonetic  change* 
and  from  obliteration  of  the  original  meaning 
of  its  vocables. 

"  The  classical  Sanskrit  is  a  dialect  which,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  lull  possession  of  Hindustan  and  the 
development  of  Brahmanism  out  of  the  simpler  and 
more  primitive  religion  and  polity  of  Vediu  times,  be- 
came established  as  the  literary  language  of  the  whol» 
country,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  that  character, 
being  .still  learned  for  writing  and  speaklnK  in  the 
native  schools  of  the  Brahmanic  priesthood.  From 
the  fact  that  Inscriptions  In  a  later  (onu  of  Indian 
language  are  found  dating  from  the  third  century  B.C., 
it  is  inferred  thut  the  Sanskrit  must  at  least  as  early 
as  that  have  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular  tongue."— 
Whitney  :  Life  t  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  x. 

Sans'-kiit-lst,  Sans'-crit-Ist,  t.    [Eng. 

Sanskrit ;  -ist.]    One  who  is  learned  or  versed 

in  Sanskrit  and  its  literature. 

"Let  us.  however,  make  some  allowance  (or  th» 
patriotism  of  the  learned  co-eilitor,  who,  we  hup*, 
heads  a  succession  of  new  and  abler  Santltrititii  ia 
Japan."— Athenaum,  Oct.  4,  1884. 

•  Sans'-krit-ize,  •  Sans-krft-ise,  v.t, 
[Eng.  Sanskrit;  -ize,  -we.]  To  render  in  or 
into  Sanskrit. 

San'  ta  Clans,  «.  The  Dutch  name  for 
Saint  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  children. 
In  nursery  folk-lore,  the  jolly,  little  ol<l  man 
who  brings  good  children  presents  tit  Christmas. 

san-ta-la'-fe-se,  .i.  r>Z.  [Mod.  Lat  tantalum); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sandalworts  ;  an  order  of  Epigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Asnrales.  Trees,  shrubs, 
undershrubs,  or  herbs,  having  alternate  or 
nearly  opposite  leaves,  often  minute  ;  small 
flowers  in  spikes,  in  umbels,  or  solitary  ;  calyx 
superior,  four-  or  five-cleft,  half  coloured, 
with  valvate  aestivation ;  corolla  none ; 
stamens  four  or  five,  opposite  the  segment* 
of  the  calyx ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  one  to 
four  pendulous  ovules  near  the  top  of  a  central 
placenta  ;  fruit  a  one-seeded  hard  and  dry 
drupe.  Found  in  Europe  and  North  America 
as  small  weeds  ;  in  the  East  Indies,  Australia, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  large  shrubs  or 
email  trees.  Sandalwood  is  produced  from 
plants  of  this  order.  One  species,  the  Buffalo 
Tree  or  Oil  Nut  of  the  Southern  States,  has  a 
large  seed  which  yields  oil. 

san  tal  Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Pterocarjrws)  *M»- 
tal(inus);  Eng.  suff.  -ic.)  Derived  from  san- 
dal-wood. 

santalic  acid,  *.    (SANTALIN.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wad,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  03  -  c;  ey  =  a;  q,u  =  kw. 


santalin— sapindacero 
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S&n'-ta-lln,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  santal(um);  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chen.. :  C15HUO5  (?).  Santalic  acid.  An  in- 
odorous, tasteless  substance  extracted  from 
sandal  wood  by  ether.  It  forms  small  crystals 
of  a  line  red  colour,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  104",  and 
at  a  higher  temjierature  becomes  resiiious. 

•In'  ta  lum,  s.  [Pers.  sandal  (a.)  =  useful ; 
(s.)  ="sandal-wood.] 

Bot. :  Sandal-wood;  the  typical  genus  of 
fian!alaceae  (q.v.).  Calyx  superior,  in  four 
•divisions,  with  four  stamens  opposite  to  them, 
«nd  four  glands.  Trees  and  shrubs,  growing 
in  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  Paciflc.  Sant&lum 
afttutn  is  the  True  Sandal-wood. 

S\n'-ta  Ma-ri'-a,  «.     [Sp.  =  Holy  Mary.] 

(See  compo'und.) 

Santa  Maria  tree, «. 

Bot. :  Calopiiyllum  Calaba. 

*  san  tor,  v.i.    [SAUNTER] 

ean  to  II  -na,  s.    [Lat.  sanctum  =  holy,  and 

linum  =  H  ax.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anthemulese.  The  flower- 
beads  of  SantoliiM  frayrantissima  are  sold  ill 
Ej.fypt  as  a  substitute  for  i-amomiU. 

•an'  ton,  san  toon,  s.  [Native  name.]  An 
Eastern  priest,  a  kind  of  dervish,  regarded  by 
the  people  as  a  saint. 

"SUvw,  euuurha,  soldiers,  guests,  and  tantont  wait." 
Byron :  CTuUle  Harold.  it  56. 

"  Ban-ton -ic  (1),  a.  [Eng.sauton.--ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  worn  by  santous. 

•an  ton  ic  (2),  a.  [Eng.  santon(in);  -ic.] 
(See  compound.) 

santonic  acid,  *.    [SANTONIN.] 

•an  to  nin,  s.    [See  clef.] 

Cheai.  :  CisHjijOs.  Santonic  acid.  The 
active  constituent  of  the  blossoms  and  seeds 
of  Artemisia  stintonica,  discovered  by  Kahler 
in  1830.  It  crystallizes  in  lustrous  six-sided 
fiat  prisms,  which  melt  at  168°-170° ;  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Much  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

9&n    ton  61,  s.     [Eng.  santon(in) ;  -o!.] 

Chem. :  CigHiaO.  Obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  santonin  and  zinc-dust  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles,  which  melt  at  135°. 

San  to  ri   nl,  s.    [See  compound.] 
Santorini's  cartilages,  s.  pL 

Anal. :  Two  small,  yellowish,  conical  cartil- 
aginous nodules,  articulated  with  the  tips  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Named  from  their 
(discoverer,  G.  B.  Sautorini,  an  Italian  anato- 
mist (16S1-1736). 

•aon  a'-ri,  s.    [Guiana  name.] 

But.  <K  Comm. :  The  wood  of  Caryoear  nuci- 
Jtrun  and  C.  tometttosum.  Called  also  Suwar- 
TOW.  [CARYOCAR.] 

•ftp  (IX  *  sappe,  *.  [A.«.  «KP  ;  cogn.  with  O. 
l>ut  sap  ,-  U.  H.  Ger.  saf;  Ger.  soft;  Gr.  uiro* 
<op<»)  =  juice,  sap;  leel.  sajl;  Sw.  soft,  saf; 
Dan.  soft,  save.  ] 

1.  Bot. :   The  watery  juice   contained    in 
living  plants.     It  is  derived  from  the  soil,  and 
«nters  the  plant  in  a  state  of  solution.     As 
crude  sap  ascending  to  the  leaves,  it  is  trans- 
formed   into    elaborated    sap.      Descending 
.again,  this  time  through  'the  bark  and  more 
«r  less  circuitously,  ft  forms  the   cambium 
Whence    young    wo<»d  -is   formed.     The    sap 
»scends  with  grent  rapidity  in  a  zigzag  course, 
•sending  off  lateral   currents    to    the   leaves. 
The  most  copious  ascent   is   in  spring;    in 
•winter    the    operation   intermits.      The    sap 
increases  in  density  as  it  rises. 

"  But  the  tap  that  made  them  shoot,  and  muke* 
them  flourish,  rises  from  the  ruot  through  the  trunk." 
—HoUngbroke  :  Lttttr  In  Pope. 

2.  The  alburnum  of  a  tree.    [ALBCRNIIM.] 

"  Some  (ell  the  tree*  .  .  .  one  chip*  off  tbe  tap.  and 
4e  is  couimouly  a  principal  man."-  Hampisr:  Yomaet 
<au.  16V6). 

3.  The  juice  or  fluid  in  any  substance,  the 
wresence  of  which  is  characteristic  of  health, 
freshness,  or  vigour  ;  blood. 

"  Did  drain  the  purple  tap  from  her  sweet  brother's 
body."  Slutketp.  •'  ftieluiHt  in.,  iv.  4, 

sap-ball,  *. 

Bot.  :  The  species  of  Polyporus  which  grow 


on  treee,  especially  P.  squamosus,  found  on 
decaying  ash.  When  dried  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  razor-strops. 

sap-boiler,  *.  A  furnace  with  pans  for 
evaporating  the  sap  of  the  maple. 

sap-colour,  5.  An  expressed  vegetable 
colour  inspissated  by  slow  evaporation  for  the 
use  of  painters,  as  sap-green,  &c. 

sap-green,  s. 

Art  :  A  pigment  obtained  from  the  jnice  of 
blackthorn  berries,  which  are  first  fermented 
in  a  tub  for  eight  days,  and  then  placed  in  a 
press  with  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  and  con- 
centrated by  gentle  evaporation  ;  it  is  after- 
wards hardened  by  enclosure  iu  bladders.  It 
is  used  in  water-colour  painting,  but  is  of  no 
real  value. 

sap-rot,  ».    Dry  -rot  (q.v.). 

sap-spout,  s.  A  device  for  conducting 
sugar-maple  sap  from  the  tap-hole  to  the 
bucket. 

sap-tube,  s.    A  vessel  for  conducting  sap. 
sap-wood,  s.    [ALBORNUM.] 
Sap  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  simpleton,  a  ninny,  a  milksop.    (Scotch 
&  Prov.) 

"  He  maun  be  a  salt  tap."—  Scott  :  Sot  Roy,  ch.  xiz. 

2.  One  who  reads  or  studies  hard.    (School 
thing.) 

"  I  was  laughed  at  and  called  a  lap."—  Litton  : 
Pelham,  ch.  it 


.     [SAP  (3),  ».] 

Fort.  :  An  excavated  trench  or  tunnel,  for 
the  purpose  of  approaching  a  fort  under  cover 
of  the  scarp  and  parapet  formed  by  the  ditch 
and  excavated  eaith.  At  the  head  of  the  sap- 
ping party  a  sap-roller  (q.v.)  is  pushed  along 
as  the  sap  advances,  affording  protection  to 
the  men.  The  sap  advances  by  zigzags,  so 
directed  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  an  enfilading 
fire  from  the  fortress.  Sand-bags,  gabions,  and 
fascines  are  employed  as  revetments  or  to 
crown  the  parapet  formed  by  the  excavated 
earth.  Thedouble  sap  has  a  parapet  at  each  side. 

sap-fagg*t,  5. 

Fort.  :  A  fascine  about  three  feet  long,  used 
in  sapping,  to  close  the  crevices  between 
gabions. 

sap-fork,  «. 

Fort.  :  A  forked  lever  used  for  advancing 
the  sap-roller. 

sap-roller,  «. 

Fort.  :  A  bullet-proof  gabion,  six  feet  long 
and  four  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  pushed  for- 
ward by  a  sap-fork. 

sap(l),  v.i.    [SAP(2),».] 

1.  To  act  like  a  sap  or  a  ninny  ;  to  be  or 
act  like  a  milksop. 

2.  To  read  or  study  hard. 


S&p  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  sapper  (Fr.  taper)  =  to 
undermine,  from  O.  Fr.  sappe  (Fr.  sape)  =  a 
hoe,  an  instrument  for  niining,  from  Low  Lat. 
sapa  —  a  hoe ;  Sp.  zapa  =  a  spade ;  ItaL 
zajrpa  —  a  mattock.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Lit. :  To  undermine ;  to  cause  to  fall  or 
to    render    unstable    by  digging  or  wearing 
away  the  foundation. 

"  Till  mpu'd  their  strength,  and  ev'ry  part  unsound. 
Down,  down  they  sink,  find  spread  a  ruin  round." 
Ooldtmttlt :  Detei-ted  Village. 

2.  Fig. :  To  undermine ;  to  subvert  or  de- 
stroy, as  by  some  secret  or  hidden  process. 

"  The  revolution  Is  let  loose,  and  i»  ready  to  tap  the 
foundations  of  bis  throne."— Globe.  Sept.  3,  1885. 
II.  Mil. :  To  pierce  with  saps. 

B.  I>tfran». :  To  proceed  by  secretly  under- 
mining. 

sap  a  dil  lo,  ».    [SAPODILLA.] 

sap  a  jou  (j  as  zh),  s.  [For  e.tym,  and  def., 
see  extract  under  SAJOU.) 

sap   an,  s.    [SAPPAN.] 

sapan-red,  s.    [BRAZILW.] 
stipe,  salp,  s.    (SOAP,  *.]    (Scotch.) 

Sap'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  sap  (IX  8.  ;  -.MO-]  Full  of 
sap,  abounding  in  sap. 


sap  head,  s.  [Eng.  sap  (•>),  s.,  and  head.}  A 
blockhead,  a  ninny,  a  fool. 

sa-phe  na  (pi.  sa-phe'-nae),  s.  [Gr.  o-a- 
4>i\vTI<:  (saphenis)  =  clear,  manifest.] 

Anat.  (PL):  The  sapheuous  veins  (q.v.). 

S3,  phe  -nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  saphen(a)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tb* 
sapheuae. 

saphenons-veins,  s.pl. 

Anat.  :  Two  superficial  veins  of  the  lower 
limb.  The  external  collects  the  blood  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  passes 
into  the  popliteal  vein  ;  the  internal  commences 
on  the  bottom  and  inner  side  of  the  foot, 
passing  up  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  thiyh 
into  the  femoral  vein,  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  Poupart's  ligament. 

t  sap'-Id,  a.  [Lat.  sapidus,  from  sapio  —  to 
taste.]  [INSIPID.]  Possessing  flavouror  relish  ; 
tasteful,  tasty,  savoury,  palatable.  (Still  used 
in  Botany.) 

"Thus  camels,  to  make  the  water  tapid,  do  raia* 
the  mud  with  their  feet."—  Brovnu:  Ku/iiur  Erniurt, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

*Sa-pid'-I-tjf,  *.  [Fr.  sapidite.]  The  qualify 
or  state  of  being  sapid  ;  power  of  stimulating 
the  palate  ;  tastiuess,  tastefulue:;s. 

"  lugustible.  and  void  of  all  tal,idity--Brown*. 
Vulgar  Smurt,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  xxi. 

*  sap'  -Id-less,  a.    [Eng.  sapid;  -less.]    Taste- 
less, insipid. 

"Quite  tasteless  and  tapidlett."—Laml>:  Graet 
before  Mtat.. 

*  sap'-  id-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sapid;  -ntss.]    The 
same  as  SAPIDITY  (q.v.). 

t  Sa'-p!-en9e,  s.       [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tapientia, 

from.sapiens,  genit.  supientis  =  wise  ;  sa/>io  = 
to  be  wise.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sapient  ;  wisdom,  knowledge. 

"  Just  as  the  aapiencr  of  an  author's  brain 
Suggests  it  sale  or  dangerous  to  be  plain." 

Cawiier  :  Charity.  SW. 

tsa'-pi-ent,  o.  [Lat  tapietis.]  [SAPIENCB.| 
Wise,  sage,  sagacious.  (Generally  used  ironi- 
cally.) (Knox:  Essays,  No.  157.) 

sa'-pl-en'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  =  wisdom.] 
(See  etym.) 

If  0  Sapientia:  An  entry  in  the  Anglican 
calendar  under  Dec.  16,  which  has  been  re- 
tained from  pre-Reformatiou  times.  These 
two  words  are  the  commencement  of  the  first 
of  the  series  of  seven  greater  antiphons  for 
the  Magnificat,  one  of  which  is  daily  said  or 
sung  at  Vespers  in  the  Roman  Church  from 
Dec.  17  to  Dec.  23  inclusive. 

*  sa  pi-en  tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  sapient; 

-iaL]  Affording  wisdom  or  instructions  for 
wisdom.  (Bp.  Hall  :  Remains,  p.  66.) 

*  sa  pi  en  -tial-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.     (Eng. 
sapiential  ;  -ly.]    In  a  sapiential  or  wise  man- 
ner ;  wisely,  sagely. 

*sa-pl-en'-tious,  a  [Eng.  tapient;  -ton*.] 
Sapiential 

*  sa  -pl-en-tize,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  sapient  ;  -iae.} 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  make  or  render  •apieut  or 
wise. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  affect  wisdom. 


,  adv.    [Eng.  sapient;  4y.]    IB 
a  sapient  manner;  wisely,  sagely,  sagaciously. 

sap-In  da  90-80,  «.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat  s»j'ind(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -aceee.] 

Bot.  :  Soapworts  ;  the  tyi>ical  order  of 
Sapindales  (q.v.X  Trees,  shrubs,  twilling 
and  with  tendrils,  rarely  climbing  herbs. 
Leaves  alternate,  generally  compound,  some- 
times dotted.  Flowers  small,  in  racemes  or 
racemose  panicles,  white  or  pink,  rarely 
yellow.  Calyx  four-  or  five-parted,  or  of  four 
or  five  sepals  ;  petals  four,  five,  or  none  ; 
disc  fleshy  ;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  rarely  five, 
six,  or  seven,  or  twenty  ;  style  undivided,  or 
two-  or  three-cleft  ;  ovary  generally  with 
three,  rarely  with  two  or  four  cells,  and  one, 
two,  three,  rarely  more  ovules.  Fruit  cap- 
sular,  two-  or  three-valved,  sometimes  winged, 
or  fleshy  and  indehiscent  ;  embryo,  often 
curved  or  twisted  spirally.  Found  in  South 
America,  in  India,  and  various  tr»i'i.-a! 
countries.  Tribes  Sapindeae,  Hippocastanett, 
Dodonese,  and  Meliosmese.  Known  genera 
fifty,  species  380.  (Lindley.) 


3>6lL  bo>;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ?nin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-cian,  -ttan  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -si on  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  bhus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  r*el. 
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eapindaceous— sapphire 


•ap  In  da  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  (Mod.  Lat. 
aaj>tn,doce(cE);  Eng.  ad.|.  sutf.  -ous.]  Pertaining 
to  plants  of  the  order  Sapindacea:  (q.v.). 

•a-pln'-dal,  a.    [SAPINDALES.] 

Sot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sapindales. 

B&p  In-da'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern,  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  sapindulis,  from  sapiiulus  (q.v.).] 

But.:  The  bapindal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynous  Kxogeiis,  with  monodichlamy- 
deous,  unsymmetrical  flowers,  axile  placenta, 
an  imbricated  calyx  and  corolla,  definite 
stamens,  and  little  or  no  albumen.  Orders  : 
Tremandraceae,  Polygalacese,  Petiveriacese, 
Vochyacea?,  Staphyleaceie,  Sapiudacete,  Acer- 
aceae,  Malpighiacea-,  and  Erythroxylacese. 

•a  pin  de-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  sapind(us); 
Xat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Sapindaceae.  Leaves  alter- 
nate ;  orules  generally  solitary ;  embryo 
curved,  or  occasionally  straight.  (LindUy.) 

sa  pin  dus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  sapo  =. 
'—  soap,  and  Iiulus  =  Indian.] 

fS'it.  :  Soap-tree ;  the  typical  genus  of 
8apindace;e  (q.v.).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
equally  pinnate  leaves,  and  panicles  of  white 
or  greenish  flowers.  The  fleshy  fruits  of 
Scpindus  esculcntus  anil  5.  senegaleusis  are 
eaten.  The  acrid  fruits  of  S.  saponarw.  and 
S.  ineipialis,  placed  in  water,  form  a  lather, 
used  in  lieu  of  soap  in  the  West  Indies.  If 
pounded  and  thrown  into  water,  they  intoxi- 
cate fish.  A  tincture  of  the  berries  has  been 
recommended  in  chlorosis.  S.  Mukorossi  (or 
detergens)  and  S.  triffdictius  (or  emarginata), 
both  cultivated  in  India,  yield  a  gum.  The 
seeds  of  the  first  and  the  fruit  of  the  second 
are  given  in  India  medicinally.  The  fruit  of 
&  attcniMtiis  is  eaten  in  Sylhet 

•a'-pi-um,  s.  [Celtic  sap  =  fat.  Named  from  the 

unctuous  exudation  from  the  wounded  trunk.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hippomanese.     The  juice 

ofSapiumuucuparium  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Sap  -less,  a.     [Eng.  sap  (1),  8. ;  -less.] 
L  Destitute  of  sap  ;  dry,  withered. 
"Tree*,  uu  the  .mitless  branches  of  which  enormous 
makes  were  curled.  —  DuUy  Telegraph,  Feb.  10, 1886. 
•2.  Worn  out,  old. 

"  I  HIII  oil  and  tnplei!." 

Beaum.  A  flet. :  Captain,  1.  S. 
•3.  Spiritless. 

"He»rtle*s,  ta,>lat  services,  which  had  no  godliness, 
no  sincerity,  i-.o  true  love  of  God  lu  them.  —  Water- 
land:  Worla,  vi.  ilk. 

•ap   ling,  s.     [Eng.  sap  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  -ling.] 
L.  A  young  tree  full  of  sap;  a  young  plant 
"The  iirar  branches  ami  taplingi  were  besmeared 
with  it."— flurro«ir/u  :  fe/.uton.  p.  98. 

2.  A  young  greyhound  ;  a  greyhound  which 
bus  never  run  in  a  coursing  match. 

"  Having  c»iu>j<ired  to  run  in  a  Sauliiu'  Stake  a  grey- 
hound which  wa>  uot  a  Milling."— Daily  Telegravk, 

Feb.  18.  188S. 

*3.  A  young  ]>erson. 

B&p  o^dll  la,sap  po  dil-la,s  [Dut.sapo- 
dille;  Sp.  tapotUta.  from  Mexican  zapoii] 
[ACHKAS,  SAPOTA.)  The  fruit  of  Achras  Sapota. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies.  Its 
l>aik  is  astringent  and  febrifugal;  its  seeds 
ajierient  and  diuretic. 

Ba  pog  en  In,  s.     [Lat.  tapn  =  soap ;   Or. 

yfvvaiu  (gennao)  =  to  produce,  and  -in  (Chem.).  j 
Chem. :  CuH^O^  .<Esculic  acid.  A  sub- 
stance formed  along  with  a  carbohydrate 
when  saponin  is  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
ari.ls.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol. 

Sip  6  na   ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  sapo, 

fc'enit.  fafuniis  —  soap  ;  Kr.  saponace.]    Soapy; 
resembling  soap  ;  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 
"  It  w«s  close-grained,  iup<mat*oia  to  the  touch."— 
Conic:  Pirn  rnytyr.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

•  sap-6-nac'-I-ty,  *.  [SAPONACEOUS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saponaceous. 

sao-o  nar'-l-a,  s.  [Lat.  $07*3  =  soap.  So 
nanie.l  became  it  has  been  used  as  soap.] 

M.:  Soapwort,  Fuller's  Herb;  a  genus  of 
Sil-iit-se  (l.irulley),  of  Caryophyllea1,  section 
Pdycarpesp  (Sir  J.  Hool.er).  Calyx  monophyl- 
lons,  cylindrical,  and  one-toothed,  without 
bracteas ;  petals  tiw-dawed  ;  stamens  ten; 
styies  two;  capsule  four-tooth'-d :  seeds 
gloi>oRe  or  reniform.  Known  species  about 
thirty.  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  One, 


Sajmiaria  officinal  is,  with  a  lilac  or  white 
flower,  is  naturalized  in  England,  and  N. 
vaccariais  a  casual  in  corn-fields.  The  mucil- 
aginous sap  of  S.  vu.cca.ria.  is  used  in  India 
in  washing  clothes,  and  as  a  cure  for  the  itch. 

Sa  pon  ar-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  saponar(ia) ; 
-in  (CVieni.).] 

Chem. :  A  bitter,  neutral,  crystallizable  sub- 
stance found  in  the  roots  of  Saponaria  officin- 
alis  before  flowering  time,  but  not  after.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  in- 
soluble in  oil  of  turpentine. 

*  sap'-6-nar-y,  a.    [Lat  sapo,  genii,  taponis 

=  soap.]    Saponaceous. 

"  A  soft  taijoiiary  substance."— Boylt. 

*  Ba-p6n    I    fl-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  saponify; 
-able.}    Capable  of  being  saponitied  or  con- 
verted into  soap. 

sa-pon  I  fi  ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  saponify;  c 
connective,  and  sutf.  -ation.  ] 

Chem. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
conversion  of  fats  into  soaps  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  and  metallic  hydrates,  the  change 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  the 
fatty  acid  and  glycerin  ;  now  extended  to 
the  decomposition  of  all  ethers  and  similar 
compounds  into  acids  and  alcohols,  and  also 
to  the  resolution  of  glucosides  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids. 

sa-pon'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  sapo,  gen  it.  saponis  = 
soap,  and  facia  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  con- 
vert into  soap,  by  combination  with  an  alkali. 

sap'-o-nln,  «.  [Lat.  sapo,  genit  sapon(is)  = 
soap ;  -ire  (CAem.).] 

Chem. :  CigH^Ojo  (?).  Senegin.  Polygalin. 
A  substance  first  observed  in  the  common 
soapwort,  but  now  found  to  be  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Quil- 
laja  bark,  horse-chestnuts,  and  senega  root 
yield  it  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
powdered  substance  is  boiled  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  filtered  hot ;  the  saponin 
separates  in  flocks  on  cooling,  and  is  purified 
by  animal  charcoal.  It  is  a  white  friable 
powder,  having  a  burning  and  persistently 
disagreeable  taste,  is  more  soluble  in  dilute 
than  strong  alcohol,  and  forms  with  water  a 
frothy  solution.  It  is  often  used  to  give  an  arti- 
ficial froth  to  beer  and  effervescing  beverages. 

sap'-o-nite,  s.    [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  sapon(is)  = 
soap  ;  suif.  -ite  (Jl/i;i.).J 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  as  no- 
dules, orfillingcrevices,  andformingamygdules 
in  igneous  rocks.     Soft,  but  brittle  when  dry. 
Sp.  gr.  2'266 ;  lustre,  dull  to  greasy  ;  colour, 
various.     Compos.  •    essentially  a    hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  but  analyses 
vary  considerably,  the  substance  being  more 
or  less  impure. 

2.  A  clay  resembling  soap,  occurring  in  the 

franite   of   the   hot  springs    of   Plombieres, 
ranee. 

*  sa'-por,  *  sa'-pour.  s.   [Lat.  sopor.]  Taste, 

flavour,  savour,  sapidity  ;  power  or  quality 
of  affecting  or  stimulating  the  palate. 

"There  is  some  tap  T  in  all  aliments,  as  being  to  be 

distinguished  and  judged  t>y  the  gust." — Browne:  Vul. 

gar  Erraurt,  bk.  ii'i.,  ch.  xxi. 

sap-o-ret'-in,  s.  [Eng,  sopo(nin).  and  Gr, 
pijTitT)  (rhetitie)  =  resin.] 

Chem. :  C9H14O3  (?).  Produced,  according 
to  Overlieck,  by  boiling  saponin  with  dilute 
acids.  It  is  probably  identical  with  sapogenin, 

*  sap-6-rIf  '-ic,  a.     [Fr.  saporifique,  from  Lat. 
«a;ior  =  flavour,  taste,  and  facia  —  to  make.] 
Having  the   power  or  quality  of  producing 
taste  ;  producing  taste,  flavour,  or  relish. 

*sap  6-rff-Ic  nSss,  *.  [Eng.  soport/tc; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saporific. 

*  sap-6r-&S'-I-tjf,  *.     [Eng.  sapnrous;   -ity.] 
The  quality  of  a  body  by  which  it  excites  the 
sensation  of  taste. 

*  sap'-or  OUS,  a.     [Lat..  sapnrus,  from  sapor 
=.  taste.]    Having  flavour  or  taste;  yielding 
some  kind  of  taste. 

sa  po'-ta,  s.    [From  I  .at.  sapo  =  soap.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sapotaeese, 
generally  made  a  synonym  of  Achras.  Calyx 
of  four  or  five  segments  ;  corolla  campanulate  ; 


stamens  twelve,  only  six  of  theiu  fertile. 
>'iiy»'/(,t  Achras,  often  called  Achras  ^uyutu,  it 
the  Sapodilla. 

sap  6-ta-9e-80,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  supot(o); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl".  -auxe.} 

Bot. :  Sapotads ;  an  order  of  Perigynoua 
Exogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  often  milky.  Leaves  alternate,  some- 
times, or  nearly,  whorled,  entire,  coriaceous, 
exstipulate  ;  calyx  regular,  persistent,  with 
live,  rarely  with  four,  to  eight  divisions ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  deciduous,  its, 
segments  generally  as  numerous  as  those  of 
the  calyx.  Fertile  stamens  as  many,  altern- 
ating with  the  same  number  of  sterile  ones  ; 
style  one  ;  stigma  undivided  or  lobed.  Ovary 
superior,  several  celled,  each  with  one  ovule. 
Fruit  fleshy,  with  several  one-seeded  cells,  or 
by  abortion  with  one.  Seeds  nut-like.  Natives. 
chiefly  of  tropical  India,  Africa,  and  Ameiiea. 
Known  genera  twenty-one,  species  212. 
(Lindley.) 

sap'-o-tad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sapot(a);  Eng.  suft 
-ad.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  The  Sapotaceae  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 
sap  pa-dil  lo,  s.    [SAPODILLA.] 

sap -pan,  sap -an,  s.  [Sp.  sapan;  Mnlay 
sdpang ;  Javanese  sdchang.]  A  dyt-wooa, 
produced  by  Ccesalpinia  sappan,  a  nativt  of 
Southern  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
It  resembles  Brazil  wood  in  colour  and  pro- 
perties. 

sap    par-lte,  s.     [Fr.  sappare.] 

M in. :  The  same  as  KVANITE  (q.v.X 

sap -per,  «.    [Fr.  sapeur.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  sapa. 

2.  Mil.  :   A  term  applied  to  officers   and 
men  of  the  Koyal  Engineers,  who  wei  e  origi- 
nally organized  as  a  corps  of  "  Sappers  and 
Miners."    They  are  at  present  divided    into 
troops    and    companies.     The     former    are 
mounted  for  telegraph  and  pontooning  duties  ; 
the  latter  are  designed  for  service  in  the  field 
with  the  infantry  columns,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  provided  with  entrenching  tools,  &c. ; 
for   submarine   mining   on   the  coasts  ;   for 
garrison  duty,  where  they  undertake  the  work 
of  skilled  mechanics,  and  for  surveying  work 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.     Others  are 
permanently  employed  in  telegraph  mainten- 
ance work  for  postal  service.     They  are  armed 
and  equipped  similarly  to  the  infantry. 

sapph'-ic,    *  sapph'-ick    (pph  as  f), 

*  saph   ik,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 
.A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to  Sappho, 
a  celebrated  Greek  poetess,  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with  Alcaeus,  born  at  Mitylene,  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  B.C.  600. 

2.  Pros. :  Applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Sappho.    It  consist* 
of  eleven  syllables  in  five  feet,  of  which  the 
first,  fourth,  tnd  fifth  are  trochees,  the  second 
a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl,  thus  : 

—  <_>     |     —    —     |     —   0   U     |     —  V     |     —  V> 

thrice  repeated,  and  followed  by  an  Adonic, 

-  V    VJ     | . 

B.  As  substantive: 
Pros. :  A  sapphic  verse. 

"  She  sung  these  lapphicki.  speaking  at  it  wen  to 
her  own  hoi>e," — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

^1  English  Sapphics  have  been  sometimes 
attempted.  The  following  example,  from  Th« 
Frinid  of  Humanity  *  the  Knife  grinder,  a 
parody  by  Canning  and  Frere  of  Southcy's 
W'uliv,  will  show  both  the  Sapphic  and  the 
Adonic  lines : 


sapph  ire  (pph  as  f ),  *  saph-lr,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  saphir,  Irom  Lat.  sapphiras,  from  Or. 
aam/wipo?  (xappheiros),  from  Heb.  sap/»ir  =  a 
sapphire  ;  1'ers.  sajftr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  The  colour  of  a  sapphire  ;  blue. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  same  as  AZURE  (q.v.). 

2.  M  in. :  A  name  originally  used  to  designate 
the  transparent  blue  varieties  of  corundum 
(q.v.).     At  the  present  time  it  includes  all 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  falV,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  ptft, 
or.  wore,  W9lt;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  enb.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sapphirine— sarcenet 
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transparent  kinds  with  the  exception  of  the 
ruby,  au  exception  confined  however  to  jewel- 
lers. 

3.  Ornith.  (PI.):    Eueephala,    a   genus   of 
Humming-birds,  with  nine  species.    The  pre- 
vailing colours  are  blue  and  bright  green. 

4.  Script. :  Heb.  1'BD  (sajrpir)  =  a  stone  of 
•an  azure  colour  (Exod.  xxiv.  10),  and  very 
precious  (Job  xxviii.  16).     It  was  the  second 
stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate.     It  was  probably  the  lapis  lazuli 
and  not  the  modern  sapphire.     The   ad^eipuf 
Isapheiros)  of  Rev.  xxi.  19  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  lapis  lazuli. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  sapphire  ;  sapphi- 
rine. 

"  The  liviijg  throne,  the  tapphire  blaze." 

Ora»  :  Progreu  of  Poet)/. 

sapphire-quartz,  s. 

Mhi. :  A  name  given  to  the  indigo  or  Berlin- 
bine  Tuartz,  found  associated  with  crocidolite 
at  Colling,  Salzburg. 

•apph   ir  me  (pph  as  f),  *  saph   ir  Ine, 

a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sapi>nirinus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Made  of  sapphire  ;  resembling 
sapphire  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sapphire. 

11  Because  of  their  lapphirine  degree  of  hardness."— 
Boyle:  IVorkt,  iii.  525. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Atin.  :  A  mineral  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
occurring  in  grains  with  mica,  Ac.,  at  Fiske- 
naes,  Greenland.  Crystallization,  orthorhom- 
bic  (»).  Hardness,  7  to  8  ;  sp.  gr.  3'42  to  3'48  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  ;  translucent ;  dichroic.  Com- 
pos. :  silica,  14*5  ;  alumina,  66-2 ;  magnesia, 
19'3  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
SAIgO  +  4 AlaO3  +  1  JSiO2.  (In  this  sense  pron. 
*af'-i-rlne.) 

sapphirine  gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trigla  hirundo.  It  is  brownish 
ted  in  colour,  and  the  pectoral  fins  are  mar- 
gined with  Mue.  The  air-bladder  is  divided 
into  three  lobes.  Called  also  the  Tub-fish. 

•apph   6  (pph  as  f),  *.    [See  def.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  [SAPPHIC,  A.  1.]. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  80]. 

3.  Ornith.  :  Comets  ;  a  genus  of  Trpchilidse, 
with  three  species,  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.    The  tail  is  forked, 
and  the  outer  feathers  elongate  and  of  a  gor- 
geous coloration. 

•ap  pi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sappy;  -TWSS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sappy  or  full  of  sap  ; 
succulence,  juiciness. 

"  The  tapvineu  of  that  underwood  may,  a*  I  appre- 
hend it,  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fatness  of  that  soil." 
—Terry :  ravage  to  tiie  Eatt  Indies,  p.  IDS. 

S&pp   ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SAP  (2),  v.] 

sapping  machine,  s.  A  circular  saw 
for  slabbing  balks  and  sawing  bolts  for  shingle 
stuff. 

•ap  pie,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Scotch  saip  = 
si«ip.  (Jamieson.)']  A  lye  of  soap  and  water ; 
soapsuds.  (Scotch.) 

•ap'-py  (1).  *  sap'-ple,  a.  [Eng.  sap(l),  s. ;  -y.] 
1.  Lit. :  Full  of  sap  ;  abounding  with  sap  ; 
juicy,  succulent. 

"  Mown  down  while  (talks  and  leaves  are  green  and 
WPV.'—DaUr  Telegraph,  Sept.  14,  18SS. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Young  ;  not  firm  ;  weak. 

'*  When  he  had  passed  this  weak  and  tappy  age,  he 
was  committed  to  Dr.  Cox."— //aytnini. 

sip'-py  (2),  o.  [Eng.  sap  (2),  s. ;  -».]  Weak 
in  intellect. 

«  sap  py  (3),  a. 

tainted. 

«a-pri  -nils,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  from  Or.  <Taurp6t 

(sapros)  =  putrid.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Histeridae.  Eight  are 
British. 

•ap  ro-chrome,  t.  [Or.  <nurpof  (sapros)  = 
putrid,  and  Eng.  chrome.] 

Chem. :  Saprocyanogen.  A  blue  or  red 
colouring  matter  produced  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  certain  Oscillatoria.  (ll'attx.) 

Ba-prdg'-e'n-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  <roirpo«  (saprns)  = 
putrid,  and  root  of  ycwou  (gennao)  =  to 
engender.]  Produced  by,  or  in  connection 
with  putridity. 

"  Saprogenous  fnntri  are  the  cause  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  fermentation."—  Thomt :  Dot.,  (ed  Bennett), 
P.W*. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]    Musty, 


sap-ro-leg  -ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  <r<nrp<k  (sapros)  = 
putrid,  and  \iymv  (legnon)  =  the  coloured 
border  of  a  garment.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Leptomitus,  or  the 
typical  genus  of  Kutzing'sSaprolegnieae(q.v.). 

sap-ro-leg-ni-e  -ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sap- 
rolegii.Ha)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Algals,  sub-order  Myco- 
phycese.  (Kutzing.)  Oogonia  spherical,  full  of 
protoplasm,  usually  terminal.  Oospheres  at 
first  smooth,  with  no  cell  wall. 

*  sa-proph  -a-ga,  s.  pi.   [Gr.  o-airpoc  (sapros) 
=  rotten,  and  4>a.ytiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Lamellicoriis  living  on 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  (D'Orbit/ny: 
Diet,  (faint.  Nat.) 

sa-prdph'-a-gan,  s.  [SAPROPHAGA.]  Any 
"individual  of  the  Saprophaga  (q.  v.). 

sa  proph -a-gons,  a.  [SAPROPHAGA.]  Feed- 
"ing  on  decomposed  or  putrid  substances. 

sap'-ro-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  o-airpo?  (sapros)  = 
rotten,  putrid,  and  <f>vrof  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 
A  plant  which  grows  on  decaying  vegetable 
matter. 

sap-ro-phyt'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  saprophyte) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  saprophytes  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  saprophyte. 

sa-proph'-yt-ism,  s.  [Eng.  saprophyte); 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sapro- 
phytic  ;  the  state  of  living  on  decayed  vege- 
table matter. 

sap  sa-  go,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Ger.  schabzieger 
(q.v.).]  (See  etym.) 

•ap-suck-er,  s.      [Eng.  sap  (1),   s.,   and 

sucker.    (See  extract.).] 

Ornith.  :  An  American  popular  name  for 
two  species  of  Woodpecker :  Picus  villusus, 
the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  or  Larger  Sapsucker, 
and  P.  pubescens,  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  or 
Lesser  Sapsucker. 

"  The  erroneous  impression  that  it  taps  the  trees  for 
sap  has  given  to  tbese  birds  the  common  name  of  8ap- 
tucktri,  and  has  caused  an  unjust  prejudice  against 
them.  So  far  from  doing  any  injury  to  the  tree,  they 
are  of  great  aud  unmixed  benefit."— Baird,  Itrevxr  t 
Ridgway :  Mitt.  North  American  Birds,  it  Sli. 

B&p-u  -ca'-ia  (1  as   y),  sap  u  ca  -ya,  s. 

[Native  South  American  name.] 

Bot. :  Lecythis  Ollaria. 

sapucaia  brown,  s. 

Chem. :  A  brown  substance  found  in  the 
shells  of  the  older  fruit  of  the  Sapucaia  tree. 
It  is  probably  the  oxidised  tannin  of  the  fresh 
fruit  Soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohoL 

sa-py'-ga,  s.  [Gr.  <reio«  (saos),  only  found  in 
"contract."  o-o»s  (sos)  =  sound,  and  iruyrj  (puge) 
=  the  rump.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Sapygidse  (q.v.). 
They  make  holes  in  walls  and  in  decaying 
wood.  Two  S[>ecies,  Sapyga  pacca  (or  punctate) 
and  S.  davicomis,  aro  British.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  occupy  the  burrows  dug  by  some  bees. 

sa-pyg'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  sapyg(a); 
Lat.  I'ein.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -icte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Fossorial  Hymen- 
optera  ;  the  feet  in  Iwth  sexes  slender  and  not 
largely  spinose,  and  the  antennae,  which  are 
at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  some- 
what thickened  at  their  extremity. 

*  saque,  s.    [SACQUB.] 

sar,  sar  -go,  sar'-a-gu,  s.    [SAROUS.] 

Ichthy. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sargus 
(q.v.). 

44  Several  of  them  occur  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  popu- 
larly called  &irgi.  *ir,  and  fiarayu,  names  derived 
from  the  word  Sargus,  by  which  name  these  nshes 
were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ramans." 
—Oiinther  :  Study  of  fWtet,  p.  4«S. 

Sar  a  ba  ite,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  Egyptian  name  for  certain 
vagrant  monks  who  journeyed  from  city  to 
city,  making  a  livelihood  by  protending  to 
work  miracles,  and  by  tritlic  in  relics. 

sar  a -band,  sar-a  ban  da,  sar  a- 
bande,  s.  [Fr.  saralmnde,  from  Sp.  rara- 
Iximln  •=.  a  dance,  prol>.  from  Pers.  sarban*!  = 
a  fillet  for  fastening  a  lady's  head-dress  :  Ital. 
&  Port,  sarabandf. }  A  Spanish  dance  of 
Moorish  origin,  for  a  single  performer,  who 


accompanies  himself  with  the  castanets. 
The  tune  is  in  5  time,  but  slow  and  stately, 
and  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  second  beat 
in  the  bar. 

"  No  more  for  Moorish  tarabandt  they  call.* 

Harte, :  Vintm  of  Dtath. 

sar'-a-oa,  «.    [Burmese.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Jonesia  (q.v.). 

Sar  -a-9en,  *  Sar-e-zyn,  s.  [Lat  saraceniu, 
lit.  =  one  of  the  eastern  people,  from  A  rab. 
sharki  =  oriental,  eastern  ;  shark  •=•  the  east.] 
Hist. :  A  term  first  used  by  Pliny  (vi.  28) 
for  the  Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  became  gradually  extended  in 
meaning  till  it  comprehended  all  the  Arab 
race ;  it  was  very  much  used  in  this  wide 
sense  in  connexion  with  the  Crusades,  [ilc- 

HAMUAOANISM.] 

Saracen-corn,  Saracen-wheat,  *. 

Bot. :  Fagopyrum  esculentum.  So  named 
because  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  East  by  the  Saracens. 

Saracen's  consoud,  t. 

Bot. :  Senecio  sarracenicus. 

Sar-a-9en'-Ic,    *  Sar-a    $en  ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  Saracen;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  tli« 
Saracens. 

Saracenic-architecture,  *.    [MUHAX- 

MADAN-  ARCHITECTURE.] 

*  Sir -a-cen-Ifm,  *.     [Eng.  Saracen;  -ism.] 

Muhammadanism.  (Gauden  :  Tears  qf  At 
Church,  p.  566.) 

sar  a  gu,  s.    [SAB.] 

*  sar  -a -sin,  *  sar  -ra-sine,  ».     [Fr.  aor- 
raiine.]    A  portcullis,  a  herse. 

Sir  a  wak-ite,  s.  [After  Sarawak,  Borneo, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/ in.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  minute  crystal*, 
with  many  planes  and  rounded  angles.  Crys- 
tallization, probably  tetragonal.  Colourless, 
contains  antimony.  Dana  jun.  suggests  Senar- 
montite  (q.v.). 

saro-,  pref.    [SAECO-.] 

sar-can'-thi-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  nrco»» 
th(us) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Vande«  (q.v.). 

sar  can  thus,  s.    [Pref.  sore-,  and  Or.  a»tot 

(anthos)  —  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  8arcanthid» 
(q.v.). 

sar  -casm,  s.  [Fr.  sarcasme,  from  Lat.  ww 
casinus,  from  Gr.  o-apKao-^os  (sarkasmos)  =  a 
sneer,  from  vofxca^u  (sarkazo)  =  to  tear  flesh 
like  dogs,  ...  to  sneer,  from  <rapf  (son), 
genit.  o-«pico?  (sarkos)  =  flesh  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
sarcosino.]  A  sharp,  bitter,  or  cutting  ex- 
pression ;  a  satirical  remark  or  expression  ; 
a  bitter  gibe  or  taunt 

44 1  grant  this  larcafn  Is  too  severe." 

Covper  :  Table  Talk,  10*. 

*  sar-cas'-mons,  a.    [Eng.  sarcasm ;  -out.] 
Characterized  by  sarcasm  ;  sarcastic. 

44  A  mrtamnta  reflection  on  the  House  of  Common* 

itself."-.V»r(A  .-  Hxamen.  p.  14L 

sar  cas   tic,  *  sar-cas'-tac-al,  o.    [Gr. 

o-op<cao-Tt«o<  (sari'as<itos)  =  sneering.)  Char- 
ai'terized  by  sarcasm ;  bitterly  cutting  or 
severe  ;  taunting  ;  given  to  the  use  of  sarcasm. 

44  That  tarccutic  levity  of  tongue." 

Byron  :  Lara,  I.  S. 

sar  cas  tic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sarcastiatlf 
•ly.]  In  a  sarcastic  manner;  with  sarcasm. 

44  Borne  .  .  .  disputed   KircaiticaUy   and    contuma- 
ciously against  it.  —  Bammond  :  Workt,  iv.  670. 

Sar  -9-3!,  s.  [Fr.  cerceau,  from  Lat.  circelhu, 
dimin.  from  circus  (q.v.).  ]  One  of  the  extreme 
pinion  feathers  in  a  hawk's  wings. 

sar'-celled,  sar-oel-lee,  a.    [SARCEL.J 
Her. :  Cut  through  the  middle. 

sarce'-nSt,  sarse  -net,  sars  net,  ».    [O. 

Fr.  sarcenet,  from  Low  Lnt.  saivcenicum  = 
sarcenet,  from  S-rnc'ni  =  thcSaraccns(ri.v.).] 
A  thin-kind  of  silk  goods  used  fur  linings,  *c. 
••  Mv  worshit>ful  dealer  In  flimsy  tanenett.-— Scott: 
Krnilttnrth,  ch.  i. 

sarcenet-ribbon,  ».  Plain  silk  rii>l>on, 
as  distinguished  from  satin,  rep,  or  watered 
ribt»on. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -raioa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioua.  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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•  sar'-cil-Is,  *  sar'-zfl,  «.    [Low  Lat  sarrio- 
Uts.)     A  course   woollen  cloth  worn  by   the 
lowest  class  of  persons  aiid  those  who  sub- 
sisted   on    charity,    mentioned    during    the 
thirteenth  century.    (Strutt.) 

•ar  ci'-na,  s.    [Gr.  o-ap<aw>c  (sarkinos)  =  of  or 
like  flesh.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  of  doubtful  affinity,  probably 
•  fungus,  consisting  of  minute  quadrilateral 
bodies  in  fours,  or  some  multiple  of  four. 
Sarcina  ventrlculi  was  first  observed  by  Good- 
sir  in  human  vomit. 

•ar  91116,  i.    [SARCINA.] 

Chem.  :  CjE^^O.  A  substance  existing  in 
the  juice  of  flesh.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
mother  liquor  from  which  creatine  has  been 
sepirated,  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  and  de- 
composing the  precipitate  with  sulphydric 
acid.  It  separates  from  an  aqueous  solution  as 
a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  dissolves  in 
SCO  parts  of  cold  and  78  parts  of  boiling  water. 
A  weak  organic  base,  uniting  with  acids  and 
metallic  oxides  to  form  compounds,  several 
of  which  are  crystalline.  The  hydrot-hlorate 
C5H4N4O.HC1  forms  colourless  tabular,  and 
the  sulphate  needle-shaped  crystals. 

•  sar'-ole,  v.t.    [Fr.  sarcler,  from  Lat.  sarculo, 
from  sarculum=&  weeding  tool.]    To  weed, 
as  corn  with  a  hoe. 

"  As   for   the   Hireling  or  second    harrowing."—  P. 
EMand:  Plinie.  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxi. 

,,  -,  sarc-,  prtf.    [Gr.  <rap£  (sarx),  genit 
6t  (sarkos)  =  flesh.]    Fleshy. 

•ar-ci  ba  -sis,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  0a<ri5 
{basis)  =  a  foundation.] 
Dot.  :  A  carcerule. 

Bar  co  blast,    $.       [Pref.    snrco-,    and   Gr. 
/}Aao-Tof  (bl(istos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

Compar.  Anat.  (PL):  Minute  yellow  bodies 
present  in  Rhizopods,  serving  as  their  ovules. 


•ar'-co'-carp.  s.    [Pref.  tarco-,  and  Gr. 
(fcarpos)  —  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  fleshy  part  of  a  fruit  between  the 
epicarp  and  the  endocarp. 

•ar'-c6-£ele,  ».    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  <ojAij 
(kele)  =  &  tumour.) 

Pathol.  :  The  conversion  of  the  testicle  into 
a  hard  flesh-like  structure,  generally  with  en- 
largement of  the  organ  without  serious  con- 
sequences ;  at  other  times  malignant  effects 
follow.  Akin  to  hydrocele  (q.v.),  but  a  dis- 
tinct malady. 

•ar-co-ceph'-a-lus,  *.     [Pref.  sarco-,  and 
Or.  «<£oA7J  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gardenid*.  Sarcocephaltu 
tteulentus  is  the  native  peach  of  Guinea. 

•ar  co  chlam  ys,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
XAafivf  (rhlainus)  —  a  cloak.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Urticaceae.  Sarcochlamys 
{Urtica)  pulcherrima,  a  large  handsome  shrub 
with  tri-nerved  leaves,  common  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Burmah,  yields  a  good  fibre  for 
ropes.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Sep.) 

•ar  co-col'  la,  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr.<rop(toitoAA.o 

(tarknkiMa)  =  a  Persian  gum.] 

Chem.  :  A  gum-resin  collected  in  Ethiopia, 
probably  from  Penceacea  sarcocolla.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  yellow  irregular  grains,  has  a  sharp,' 
sweetish-bitter  taste,  and  is  inodorous.  It  is 
chiefly  a  mixture  of  resin,  gum,  and  sarco- 
collin,  which  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  action  of  ether  and  then  alcohol. 

•ar-co  col-lad,  i.     [Mod.  Lat  sarcoma); 
Eng.  safl*.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.)  :  The  Penseaces.    (Lindley.) 

co-col  lln,  «.    [Eng,,  Ac.  tarcocolt(a); 
- 


Chem. :  A  body  present  in  sarcocolla,  re- 
•embling  glycyrrhizin,  not  fully  investigated. 
It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  remains  on 
evaporation  as  a  semi-transparent  amorphous 
mass,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
When  heated,  it  smells  like  burnt  sugar. 

'.rkodes)  =  flesh 


t  sar'-code,  s.  [Gr. 
like.] 
BioL  :  Protoplasm  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  protoplasmic  jelly.  culled  tar  rode,  reside* 
the  mysterious  vital  power,  whatever  that  may  prove 
to  be.  —  ScrUmer't  Magazine.  June,  1877.  p.  1M. 


sar'-cd-derm, s.    [Pref.  tarco-,  and  Gr.  oV 
(derma)  =.  skin.  ] 

Bot. :  An  intermediate  fleshy  layer,  consist- 
ing of  either  primine  or  secondine,  in  the 
testa  of  certain  seeds.  Called  also  JSarco- 
sperm. 

sar  cod -ic,  a.  [Eng.  tarcod(e);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sarcode  ;  protoplasmic. 

*  sar'-coid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  <r<£p^(sara),  genit 
<rap<c6s  (surfcos)  =  flesh,  and  etioc  (eidos)  = 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  flesh. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  particles  which 
make  up  the  flesh  of  a  spouge. 

sar-co-lem'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 

c'/i/ia  (lemnut)  =  a  husk.] 
Anat. :  The  proper  sheath  of  muscular  fibre. 

sar -co-line,   a.      [Gr.    <rdpf   (sari),   genit 
crapicoc  (sarfcos)  =  flesh.] 
Min. :  Flesh-coloured. 

Sar'-CO-lite,  ».    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Or.  Ai'Oos 
(lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  sarkolith..] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral,  belonging  to  the 
Scapolite  group,  occurring  sparsely  in  pule 
flesh-red  crystals  in  the  volcanic  agglomerates 
of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius.     Hardness,  6; 
sp.  gr.  2'545  ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  transparent  to 
subtransparent    Compos.  :  silica,  39'7  ;  alu- 
mina, 22-8  ;  lime,  33'4  ;   soda,  4'1  =  100,  re- 
presented by  the  formula, 

(i  (fs  CaO  +  ^  NaO)»+  J  Al2O3)»,3SiOj. 

2.  A  flesh-red  variety  of  G melinite  (q.v.), 
from  Montecchio  Maggiore. 

sar  co   log   ic,   sar  co-log'-Ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  sarcolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ioal.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  sarcology. 

sar-col -6-gist,  ».  [Eng.  sarcolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  sarcology. 

gar-cSl'-O-gy,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  A6-y<* 

(logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Anat. :  That  branch  which  treats  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  as  of  the  muscles,  fat, 
Intestines,  &0. 

t  s^r-co'-ma  (pi.  sar-co  -ma-ta),  ».  [Gr., 
from  eraftKoui  (sartoo)  =  to  make  flesh ;  <rop£ 
(sorz),  genit.  o-apxot  (sarkos)  =  flesh.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  fleshy  disc. 

2.  Pathol.  (PL):  Cancerous  growths,   con- 
sisting of   connective-tissue    cells    retaining 
their  embryonic  condition.     Those  that  re- 
main in  this  elementary  condition  are  round 
cells,  those  which  advance  one  stage  further 
are  spindle-shaped ;  and  a  third  kind  origi- 
nating in  the  bone,  and  having  large  nucleated 
myeloid  cells,  are  called  myeloid.    The  first 
is  the  most  malignant 

sar  co  -ma-tous,  a.  [SARCOMA.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  sarcoma. 

"  III  their  earliest  stage  mrtamatmu  tcimoun  pre- 
sent aggregations  of  small  round  cells."—  Tanner: 
Pract.  of  Mcdidn*  (ed.  7th(,  i.  63. 

sar-coph'-a-ga,  «.  pi.    [SARCOPHAGUS.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Muscidfe  (q.v.). 
Sarcophaga  carnaria,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
is  the  Flesh-fly.  It  has  six  grayish-white 
streaks  upon  the  thorax,  and  four  rows  of 
square  white  spots  upon  the  abdomen. 

t  2.  ZooL  :  A  group  or  tribe  of  Marsupiata. 
Canines  long  in  both  jaws ;  a  simple  stomach, 
no  «ecum.  There  is  one  family,  the  Dasy- 
nridae.  (Owen.) 

*  sar-c6ph'-a-j,'al.  a,  [SARCOPHAGUS.]  The 
same  as  SARCOPHAGOUS  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  tarcophagal  grave."— Adiinu  :  World,  i.  S7C. 

sar  coph  a-gan,  *.  [SARCOPBAOA.]  One  of 
the  Sarcopliaga  ;  a  flesh-eating  animal. 

sar-coph'-a-gofts,  a.  [SARCOPHAGUS.]  Flesh- 
eating  ;  feeding  or  subsisting  on  flesh. 

sar  coph'  a-gus  (pi.  sar- coph' -a-gi 
[Lat.],  sar-coph'-a-gus-es  [Eng.]*),  >. 
[Lat  oarfophngvs,  from  Gr.  aapiuxbayo*  (sarko- 
phagos),  from  <r<ipf  (s"rx\  genit.  aaaxo<:  (xarkos] 
=  flesh,  niul  4>a-v(~iv  (nhagein)  =  tf>  eat ;  Fr. 
sarcophagi;  Sp.  i  Ital.  sarrofago.] 

•1.  A  kind  of  stone  used  amongst  the 
Greeks  for  making  coffins,  and  so  called 
because  it  was  believed  to  have  the  property 


of  consuming  the  flesh  of  dead  bodies  d«v 
posited  in  it  within  a  few  weeks.  (See 
etym. )  It  was  also  called  Lapis  Assivs, 
from  l>cing  found  at  Assos,  a  city  of  Lycia,  irt 
Asia  Minor. 

"  Near  uuto  Asscm,  a  citie  In  Troa«,  there  l>  found  tat 
the  quarries  a  ee rUiu  stone  called  tarfiphagut.  whico 
runneth  In  a  dirrc-t  vi'ine.  and  is  apt  to  be  cloven  and 
to  cut  out  of  the  rocke  by  flakes.  The  reasuu  of  tlmt 
name  is  this,  becaiue  that  within  the  sjwce  of  iorti» 
daies  it  Is  known  for  certaiue  to  consume  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  which  are  bestowed  therein,  skio,  flesh,  and) 
bone,  all  save  the  teeth."— P.  Holland:  flatit.  bk. 
xxxvi..  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  coffin  or  tomb  of  stone  ;  a  kind  of  stone 
chest,  used  for  containing  a  dead  body.  Sar- 
cophagi were  anciently  in  general  use,  at  Iras* 
with  the  wealthy,  among  the  Orientals,  i»ar- 
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ticularly  those  inhabiting  the  eastern  shore* 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  often  orna- 
mented with  elaborate  and  expensive  sculp- 
tures. In  modern  times  stone  coffins  are- 
occasionally  used  for  royal  or  distinguished 
persons. 

"  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each  in  •. 

massy  larcophnjus,  the  departed  king*  and  queeuj  of 

Spain."— Macaulay  :  Uiit.  Eng.  ch.  xxiT. 

»  sar-c8pli'-a-g^,    *  sar-coph-a-srle,  t. 

[SARCOPHAGUS.]    The  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

"  There  was  no  tarcophagy  before  tl*  flood.*.' 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  xxv. 

t  sar  -  co  -  phile,  *.  [SARCOPHILUS.)  Anjr 
flesh-loving  animal ;  specif.,  any  individual 
of  the  old  genus  Sarcophilus  (q.v.). 

•  sar-coph'-I-lfis,  *.    [Pref.  «arco-,  and  Or. 
<^iAe'u)  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 
ZooL  :  An  old  synonym  of  Dasyurns  (q.v.). 

sar-co-phy'-ti,  sar'-co-phyte,  «.    [Pref. 
sarco-,  and  Gr.  QVTOV  (pkuton)  =  *  plant] 
Botany  : 

1.  Of  the  first  form:  The  typical  genus  of 
Sarcophytidea  (q.v.).  , 

2.  Of  the  second   form:   The  only  known 
species  of   the   genus.    It   is  a  fungus-like* 
plant,  with  a  very  bad  smell,  parasitic  on  th* 
root  of  Cape  Mimosas. 

•ar-co-phy-tld'-g-ae,  *.  pL    [Mod.  Lat. 

sarcophyt(e) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea..} 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Balanophoraeese  (q.v.). 

Sar-COp'-Slde,  *.  [Pref.  sarc-;  Gr.  of «  (op*is> 
—  appearance,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ide.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  irrfjrular 
ellipsoids  in  a  granite  vein  between  Michels- 
dorf  and  the  Muhlliachthal,  Silesia.  Crys- 
tallization, probably  monoclinic.  Hardness. 
4'0  ;  sp.  gr.  3'692  to  3730 ;  lustre,  somewhat 
silky  ;  colour  when  fresh,  flesh-red  to  laven- 
der-blue ;  streak,  straw-yellow.  Compos.  : 
a  phosphate  of  the  proto-  and  sesqnioxidfs  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dana  jun.  suggests  that 
it  may  be  a  variety  of  triplite  (q.v.). 

sar  cop-syl-la,  *.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
i/niXAa  (psulla)  =•  a  flea.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Pulioidse. 
(or  Pulex)  penetrant  is  the  Cliigre  (q.v.> 

sar-cop'-tes,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  roxno 

(koptS)  =  to  cut] 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  Acaridse.  Sarcoptes  (or 
Acarus)  scabiei  digs  into  the  human  skin,  and 
produces  the  itrh.  Sarcoptes  equi  (pri'lpiibly 
Acarus  exulctrans,  Linn.)  infests  the  horse. 

sar-cop'-tic,  o.  [SARCOPTES.]  Caused  by 
mites  of  the  genus  Sarcoptes. 

"  Although  the  mites  (Sarcoptes)  have  been  found  Ilk 
small  num>>ers  from  time  to  time  on  the  «kiim  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  the  important  dlffeirnc* 
between  ordinary  mange  and  tarcoptic  mange  is.  that 
in  the  first  the  mange  mites  are  on  the  surface,  whrr* 
they  can  he  euily  reached,  and  in  the  latter  they 
burrow  under  the  cuticle,  and  are  consequently  lew 
likely  to,  be  dwtroyed  by  the  applications  which  ar» 
used  for  the  cure  of  the  affect IOIL . '— PMd,  July  14. 1U&. 

sar-co-rham-phi'-naB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
iarcorhamph(iis);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutr.  -true.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  xvlio,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  <ju  -  kw. 
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Orv,ith. :  American  Vultures,  New  World 
Vultu/es  ;  a  sub  family  of  Vulturidae  (q.v.), 
with  four  genera  and  nine  species.  (WalUu-e.) 
The  nostrils  are  perforated,  the  bony  septum 
being  absent. 

•ar-co-rham  phuB,  «.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and 
Gr.  pd/*4>of  (rhampkos)  =  a  beak.] 

Ornith.  :  Condor,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Sarcorham  pinna;  (q.v.),  with  two 
species,  from  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
and  below  41°  S.  latitude.  Beak  large  and 
strong,  with  fleshy  caruncles  at  base. 

•af-co-sine,  *.  [Or.  <rcipf  (sarx),  genit 
<rapicof  (surkus)-=  flesh  ;  Eng.  suff.  -in*.] 

Chem. :  C3H7NO2  =  C2H4(CH3)NO2.  Methyl- 
glycocine.  A  substance  uietameric  with 
alanine  and  urethane,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  baryta  on  creatine.  It  forms  colourless 
trimetric  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  in  alcohol,  is  neutral,  and  has  a 
sweetish  and  rather  metallic  taste.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  and  combines  with  acids  to  form 
crystalline  compounds. 

•ar  co  sis,  s.    [Gr.,  from  (rapxdw  (sarkoo)  = 
to  make  tlesliy.]    [SARCOMA.] 
Surgery : 

L  The  formation  of  flesh. 
2.  A  fleshy  tumour  ;  sarcoma. 

Bar'- co -sperm,  s.  [Pref.  sarcc-,  and  Gr. 
atrtpy-a.  (sperma)  =  seed.]  [SAKCODERM.] 

•ar  co  stem  ma,  «.  [Pref.  «orco-,  and  Gr. 
o-rf>(ia  (stemma)  =i  a  wreath.  Named  from 
the  fleshy  leaflets  of  the  inner  corolla.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  true  Asclepiadaceae.  Corolla 
rotate,  with  a  coronet  of  double  stamens. 
Sarcostemma  Forskahlianum  and  *'.  stipilaceum, 
are  eatable.  S.  glaucum  constitutes  the  ipe- 
cacuanha of  Venezuela.  Water  passed  through 
a  bag  of  S.  brevistigma  and  a  bag  of  salt  will 
kill  any  white  ants.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
was  formerly  made  from  this  species. 

•ar  co  stig^ma,  *.     [Pref.  sorco-,  and  Gr. 

0-riyfj.a.  (stigma)  =  a  prick,  a  mark.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Icacinaceae.  Sarcostigma 
Kleinii,  an  Indian  species,  yields  an  oil,  used  in 
Bombay  in  rheumatism,  and  burnt  in  lamps. 

•ar  co  style,  s.  [Pref.  *arco-,  and  Gr.  cri-CXo* 
(stulos)  =  a  pillar.]  [SARCOTHECA.] 

•ar  co  the  ca  (pi.    sar  co  the  cae),  i. 

IPref.  sarco-,  and  Ur.  Oqm)  (theki)  =  a  chest.) 

ZooL  (PL) :  Hincks'  name  for  the  cup-like 
chitinous  cells,  which,  with  the  pseudopodia 
emitted  therefrom,  Busk  called  Nematophores. 
[NEMATOPHORB.]  Hincks  thus  distinguishes 
the  protoplasm  cell  from  the  protoplasm  it 
contains,  which  he  calls  sarcostyle. 

"  Mr.  Hincks,  however,  considering  that  the 
presence  of  the  thread-cells  is  nut  the  primary 
characteristic,  and  is  perhaps  nut  universal,  h.is  sub- 
stituted the  term  tarcotha-a  fur  the  chitinous  cell, 
and  inn-attyle  for  the  contained  sarcode  mass."— 
W.  M.  Ball:  Cat.  uf  Auitral.  Bydroid  Zoophytxt,  p.  20. 

*  Bar  cot  Ic,  *  sar  cot  Ick,  a.  &  *.     [Gr. 

aapKtuTiKof  (sarkotikos),   from   <rap<cuxns  (sar- 
cosis);  Fr.  sarcotique ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sarcotico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  or  generating  flesh  ; 
incarnative. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  promotes  the  growtli  of  flesh  ;  an  incar- 
native.   (Wiseman :  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

••arc  OUS,  a.  [Gr.  <rdp£ (sane),  genit.  <rap<cot 
(surfcos)  =  flesh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh  or 
muscles. 

aarcous  elements,  s.  pi 

I'hysiol. :  The  elementary  particles,  which 
by  their  union  form  the  mass  of  muscular  fibre. 

••ar-cn-la -tion,  ».  [Lat.  tarculatio,  from 
sarcuio  =  to  weed.]  [SARCLE.]  The  act  of 
rnking  or  weeding  with  a  rake  or  hoe. 

Sard,  s.  [Gr.  o-a»5io>/  (sanfion)  =  the  sardian 
stone  ;  Fr.  sardoine.] 

Min.  :  A  very  compact  variety  of  chalcedony 
(q.v.),  presenting  on  a  fractured  surface  a  dull 
horn-like  aspect.  Colour,  pale  yellowish-red, 
shades  of  brown,  transparent  to  translucent. 
Much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  gem  engravers. 

•ar  del, «.    [SARDIUS.] 

Sar  di  an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  ailj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sardes,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 


B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sardes. 

"  Taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardinia." 

Shaketp.  :  Juliut  C<z«ur,  IT.  S. 

sar'-dine,  s.  [Fr.  sardine;  Prov.  sarda;  Sp. 
sardina,  sarda  ;  Ital.  sardtlla,  sarda  ;  Lat. 
sardina,  sarda;  Gr.  o-upoiVi),  <rap6ii>o<;  (sardine, 
tardiiws)  =  the  sardine,  from  2ap6<«>  (Sardo) 
=.  Sardinia,  near  which  it  was  caught.] 

Ichthy.  :  Clupea  sardina,  a  fish  resembling 
the  pilchard;  but  smaller,  specially  abundant 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  found  also  in  the  At- 
lantic, but  nut  visiting  the  American  coast. 
They  are  curea  with  oil  in  tin  boxes,  and  form 
a  wholesome  article  of  food.  The  annual 
value  of  the  exports  from  French  and  Medi- 
terranean ports  is  about  £150,000.  Some- 
times the  French  cure  them  in  red  wine, 
when  they  are  called  anchovied  sardines, 
and  are  exported  to  the  Levant. 

Sard  -ine,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  sardium.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  Lydia.    (Rev.  iv.  3.) 

B.  As   subst.:   The   Sardius.     (LiddeU   A 
Scott,  s.v.  a-apSiov.) 

Sar  -din  i-an,  a.  &  ».    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island, 
kingdom,  or  people  of  Sardinia. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
island  or  kingdom  of  Sardinia.     The  latter 
included   the    provinces   of    Piedmont   and 
Savoy,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

2.  Min.  :   Anglesite  in  distorted  crystals, 
found  at  Monte  Poni.    Thought  by  Breithaupt 
to  differ  from  anglesite  in  crystallization. 

Bar  di  us,  *.  [Or.  irdpSiov  (sardion)  =  the 
sardian  stone,  the  transparent  red  kind  being 
carnelian,  the  brown  the  sardine  or  sard.] 

Scripture  : 

L  Old  Test.  :  Heb.  Dlfc  (odhem),  probably 
either  the  sard  or  the  sardonyx.  It  was  the 
first  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10  ; 
Ezck.  xxviii.  13). 

2.  New  Test.  :  Gr.  a-dpSiov  (sardion).  Pro- 
bably the  same  as  1.  (Rev.  xxi.  20.) 

sar'-doin,  s.    [Fr.  sardonie.}    Sard,  carnelian. 

*  sar-dd'-ni-an,  o.    fO.  Fr.  sardonien,  from 
Lat.  sardoniu's  ;    Gr.  o-apodno?  (sardonios)  = 
sardonic  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  SARDONIC  (q.v.). 

~  With  Sardinian  smile 
Laughing  on  her,  his  false  Intent  to  shade." 

Spmter:  F.  ft.,  V.  ix.  W. 

sar  don'  ic,  o.  [Fr.  sardonique,  from  Lat. 
sardonius;  Gr.  cropoono?  ,  o-opiano?  (sardonios, 
sitrdanios),  whence  <rap&dvioi>  yebdv  (sardanion 
gelan)  =  to  laugh  bitterly  or  grimly,  prob. 
from  o-cu'pu  (sairo)=to  draw  back  the  lips 
and  show  the  teeth,  to  grin  ;  by  some  derived 
from  aapdoviov  (sardonian),  a  plant  of  Sardinia, 
said  to  screw  up  the  face  of  the  eater.] 

1.  Apparently,  but  not  really,  proceeding 
from  gaiety  or  mirth  ;   forced.     (Said  of  a 
laugh  or  smile.) 

"  Where  strained  lardonick  smiles  are  closing  still." 
Ktliquin  Wottvninna,  p.  891. 

2.  Bitterly  ironical  ;  sarcastic  ;  derisive  and 
malignant. 

"  A  broad  sardonic*  smile 
Of  dread  significance." 

Cuteftr:  Hamtr;  Octyury  zz. 

sardonic  laugh  (or  smile),  t.    [Risus 

8AKDON1CUS.] 

•  sar-d6n'-ic-al-l$f,  adv.     [Eng.   sardonic; 
•al,  -iy.]     In  a  sardonic  manner. 


*  sar-don'-Ic-an,  o.  [Lat.  sardonicus.]  Sar- 
donic (q.v.). 

"  Homer  first,  and  others  after  him,  call  laughter, 
vhich  conceals  some  noxious  design,  SantonKan."— 
Taylor  :  Fautaniat,  iii.  U'J. 

sard  on  STX,  s.    [Eng.  sard,  and  onyx.] 

1.  Min.  :  A  variety  of  agate  in  which  the 
layers  are  in  straight  bands,  white  chalce- 
dony or  semi-opal  alternating  with  sard  (q.v.). 

2.  Script.  :  The  sardonyx  of  Rev.  xxi.  20  is 
probably  translated  correctly. 

sa'-ree,  sa'-ii,  s.    [Hind.] 

1.  A  cotton    fabric  worn   by  East-Indian 
women  wrapped  about  the  person. 

2.  A  long  scarf  of  embroidered  gauze  or  silk. 


*  sar  -ell,  s.    [SERAGLIOJ 

sar  gas  so,  s.  [Sp.  sarga£>=.  sea-weed.]  (See 
compound.) 

sargasso-sea,  s. 

Bot.  Geog. :  The  part  of  the  Atlantic  covered 
by  the  Gull-weed  (q.v.). 

sar  gas  sum,  *.  [Latinised  from  saroosso 
(q.v.).] 

But. :  A  genus  of  dark-spored  fucoids  of  the 
family  Cystoseirid*.  Receptacles  small, 
linear,  and  mostly  clustered  at  the  base  of 
branches,  and  pierced  by  many  pores  leading 
to  conceptacles  containing  spore-sacs  and 
clusters  of  autheridia.  Sargassum  bacciferum 
is  the  Gulf-weed  (q.v.).  S.  acantltocarpuma.\ul 
S.  cuneifolium  are  used  for  food  iu  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  S.  vulgare  is  given  in  Portu- 
guese India  against  calculus,  and  6'.  bacci/erum 
in  South  America  against  tumours. 

sar  gi  na,  s.  pL  [Lat  sarg(us);  neut.  pL 
adj.  sun",  -ino.] 

Ichthy.  £  Paloeont. :  A  group  of  Sparidae. 
Jaws  with  a  single  series  of  incisors  iu  front, 
and  several  series  of  rounded  molars  on  the 
side.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Sargus,  with 
twenty  species.  [SAR.]  They  feed  on  hard- 
shelled  animals,  which  they  crush  with  their 
molar  teeth.  Found  in  the  Chalk  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

sar -go-don,  «.    [Lat.  sarg(us);  suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sparidae,  with  one 
species  from  the  Rhaetic  beds. 

sar  -gus,  *.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  <ropyo«  (large*).] 
[SARGINA.] 

•a'-ri,  s.    [SAREE.] 

sark,  *  serk,  *  serke,  s.  [A.8.  serce,  syrct; 
IceL  serkr;  Dan.  scerk.]  A  shirt,  a  shift. 

"  Tour  honor  sail  get  ane  o'  the  colonel's  ain  ruffled 
tarkt."— Scott  :  Wiam-lty,  ch.  «»»<» 

sark  -ing,  s.    [SARK.] 

Build. :  The  sheathing  of  a  roof  above  the 
rafters,  affording  a  hold  for  the  nails  which 
secure  the  shingles  or  slates. 

sar  lac,  sar  lik,  sar-lyk,  $.     [Name  in 
the  Tartar  dialect) 
ZooL  :  The  Yak  (q.v.). 

Sar  ma-tian,  Sar  mat -Ic,  a.  [See  def.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to  Sarmatia  or  its  inhabi- 
tants, the  ancestors  of  the  Russians  and  Poles. 

sar  ment,  s.    [SARMENTUM.] 

sar-men-ta  -^e-aB,  *.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  sarmentaceus,  from  Lat  garment  urn  (q.  v.).  j 
Bot. :  The  forty-ninth  order  in  Linnaeus's 
Natural  System.  Genera :  Vitis,  Hedera, 
Houstouia,  Ruscus,  Sinilax,  Menispermum, 
Aristolochia,  &c. 

sar  men  ta  -ceons  (ce  as  sh),  a.     [SA»- 

MENTACE.C.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  same  as  SARMENTOSE  (q.v.). 

*  sar-men  tid  -i  um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  dimin. 
from  sarmentum  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  A  group  of  cymes  disposed  centri- 
fugally,  as  the  flowers  are  in  the  cyme. 

Bar  men  tose,  sar  mdn  tous,  a.  [LaK 
sarmentosus.] 

Bot. :  Having  ftarmenta  or  runners  ;  having 
the  form  or  character  of  a  runner. 

sar-men'-tum  (pi.  sar  men  ta),  s.  [Lat, 

for  sarpimentum,  from  sarpo  =  to  trim.] 

Bot. :  A  runner ;  the  slender,  woody  stem 
of  climbing  plants.  (Linnams.) 

sar  mi-en  -ta,  s.  [Sp.  sarmienta  =  a  twig  or 
branch  cut  off  from  a  vine.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gesnerese  (q.v.).  Sarmi- 
enta repens,  a  creeping  plant  with  scarlet 
flowers,  is  used  in  Chili  as  an  emollient 

Barn,  s.  [Welsh.]  A  pavement  or  stepping- 
stone.  (Prov.) 

sa   rong.  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  A  plain  or  printed  cotton  fabric  imported 
into  the  Indian  or  Eastern  Archipelago. 

2.  A  garment  worn  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.   It  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  that  worn 
by  women  being  deeper  than  that  worn  by  mec. 


boil,  bo?;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-cian,  -tian  =  ehan,   -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -jion  -  zbun.    -cious,    tious,  -•loos  -  shua.   -ble,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  del. 
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earos— sash 


Sa   rO8,  *•     [East  Araimtan.] 

Astfun.:  A  Chaldean  astronomical  period  or 
cycle,  the  exact  length  of  which  has  been 
greatly  disputed.  It  lias  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  3,600  days  to  3,600  years. 

Bar  6  tham'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  <7ap6«  (saras)  =  a 
broom,  and  Sam- o«  (thamnm)  —  a  bush,  a  shrub.  ] 
Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Cytisese,  founded  to  re- 
ceive the  Common  Broom,  Sarothamnus  scopar- 
ius,  formerly  Cytisiis  scoparius.  bir  J.  Hooker 
reverts  to  the  old  name. 

•ar  6  ther  -6-don,  *.  [Gr.  vaipu  (sairo)  = 
to  show  the  teeth  ;  0ijp  (tlter)  —  au  annual, 
and  suff.  -odun.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Chromides,  with  two 
species  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa, 
extending  to  the  Sahara  and  Palestine. 

Bar  plar,  s.  [SABPLIEB.]  A  large  sack  or 
l>ale  of*  wool  containing  eighty  tods,  each  of 
which  contains  two  stone  of  fourteen  pounds. 

*  sar'-plier,  *.  [Fr.  serpilliere  =  sackcloth, 
a  corrupt,  of  serge  vieille  =  old  serge.]  [SEBOE.] 

1.  Canvas  or  packing-cloth. 

2.  The  same  as  SARPLAB  (q.v.). 

"  So  that  there  was  a  sutaicl ie  paied  (or  all  tarplien 
of  wooll  that  went  out  of  tho  relme."—  Holiiuftvi  : 
Chronicle  ;  Kdvard  1.  (an.  ISM). 

Bar  ra  9em  I  a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Sar- 
racin,  a  French  physician.] 

Dot. :  Side-saddle  flower ;  the  typical  genus 
Of  Sarraceuiacese  (q.v.).  Petals  five;  style 
expanded  at  the  top  into  a  broad  disc,  with 
the  live  stigmas  around  its  edges  beneath  ; 
capsule  live-celled.  Known  species  about  six, 
from  the  marshes  of  North  America. 

Bar  ra  §<Sn  Ia-ce  »,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tarraceni(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acttx.} 

Dot. :  Sarraceniads ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Ranales.  Herbaceous, 
perennial  bog  plants;  roots  fibrous;  leaves 
radical,  with  a  hollow,  urn-like  petiole ;  the 
lamina  articulated  at  its  apex,  constituting  a 
lid.  Inflorescence  a  scape  with  one  or  more 
flowers ;  sepals  four,  live,  or  six ;  petals 
none  or  five,  unguiculate  and  concave ; 
stamens  numerous ;  style  simple,  truncate, 
or  crowned  by  a  peltate  plate  with  five 
nt  i.-cmatic  angles  ;  capsule  with  two  to  five 
cells  ;  seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  attached 
to  placentae,  projecting  from  the  axis.  Known 
genera  two,  species  seven,  mostly  North 
American ;  one  is  from  Guiana.  (Lindley.) 

•ar-ra-cen'-a-ad,*.  [Mod.  Lat.  sarraceni(a); 
Eng.  "suff.  -ad.] 
Hot.  (PI.) :  The  Sarraceniacese.    (Lindley.) 

•ar  ra  line,  s.    [SARASIN.] 

sar  riis'  6  phone,  t.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ;  second,  Gr.  ^xonj  (phonS)  =  sound.] 

Music:  A  form  of  wind-instrument  of  the 
horn  class.  They  are  made  en  suite,  of  sizes 
and  compass  to  take  different  parts  in  con- 
certed pieces  of  music,  and  are  known  as  the 
cornets  and  saxhorns  by  names,  as  soprano, 
contralto,  tenor,  barytone,  bass,  &c.  ;  or  by 
the  pitch,  as  B  flat,  E  flat,  &c. 

Bar  sa,  sar'-za,  s.    [SARSAPARILLA.] 

Bar  sa  pa-ril  la,  $.  [Sp.  zarzaparilla,  from 
Sp.  zarza;  Basque  zartzia  —  A  bramble,  and 
jwrriMo  =  a  vine:  or  from  Parillo,  a  physi- 
cian who  is  said  to  have  discovered  it;  Fr. 
Kil.yprireMe ;  Port,  salsaparilha,  or  sarsa- 
parrilha ;  Ital.  sulsajMriglia.] 

1.  £ot.(PJ.):TheSmilacea:(q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

2.  Pharn. :  The  rhizome  of  various  species 
of  Smilax,  spec,  that  of  Smilax  ojfficinalis,  a 
native  of  Central  America.    It  is  imported 
very  largely  from  Jamaica  in  bandies,  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  with  spirally 
twisted  roots.     The  rhizome  of  sarsaparilla  is 
popularly  called  the  chump ;  one  with  roots 
and  rootlets,  the  latter  finely  subdivided,  is 
said  to  be  bearded.    Sarsaparilla  is  supjKj.sed 
to  l>e  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  demulcent,  tonic, 
and  alterative.    It  has  been  given,  with  other 
medicines,  in  syphilis,  scrofula,  &c.      Sarsa- 
parilla ojfficinalis  is  the  only  sjieoies  used  in 
British  pharmacy.     The  sarsaparilla  of  Vera 
Cruz  is  from  Smilax  medica,  that  of  Peru  from 
S.  Purhampuy,  that  of  Lisbon  and  Brazil  from 
&  siphilitica,  that  of  Australia  from  S.  gly- 
eyphylla.     Many  Asiatic  species  of  Smilax,  as 
S.  zeylonica,  S.  glabra,  S.  perjoliata,  S.  leuco- 


phylla,  and  S.  China,  and  S.  aspera  and  S. 
eJxelsa,  from  the  sout'.i  of  Europe— the  last 
two  sometimes  called  Italian  sarsaparilla — 
furnish  inferior  qualities  of  the  drug. 

sar  sa.  pa  ril -Un,  ».  [Eng.  sarsaparill(a) ; 
•in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  sarsa- 
parilla, by  making  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
root,  concentrating,  and  allowingto  crystallize. 
It  forms  colourless  needles,  inodorous,  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  essen- 
tial oils.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  red 
colour. 

Bars  -den,  *.    [SARSEJJ.] 

sarse,  *  scarce,  *  searsc,  s.  [Fr.  sas  (O.  Fr. 
sous)  =  a  sieve,  from  Low  Lat.  setaceum  = 
something  made  of  bristles,  from  Lat.  seta  =  a 
bristle  ;  Sp.  sedaza.]  A  fine  sieve. 

*  sarse,  v.t.    [Fr.  sasser.]    [SABSE,  «.]    To  sift 
through  a  sarse. 

ear  sen,  sara  den,  ses  san,  ses -sen, 
*.  [Etyui.  uncertain ;  Aubrey  (Nat.  Hist. 
Wilt.,  p.  44)  derives  it  from  Sarsden,  a  vil- 
lage three  miles  from  Andover ;  Saracen 
(Notes  t  Queries,  1st  series,  xi.  494) ;  A.S.  sel 
stan  (=  great  stone) ;  Lat.  saxum  (Prof.  Phil- 
lips) ;  A.S.  sar  =  grievous,  troublesome,  and 
stun  =  a  stone,  because  their  removal  "  must 
have  been  a  very  long  and  troublesome  work  " 
(Geol.  Mag.,  1873,  p.  199) ;  and  A.S.  sesan,  sesan 
=  rocks  (Geol.  Mag.,  1874,  p.  96),  have  been 
suggested.] 

Archceol.  £  Geol.  (PI.)  :  Blocks  of  sandstone 
strewed  over  the  Wiltshire  downs  and  south- 
east England.  They  are  derived  by  denuda- 
tion from  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  and 
the  Bagshot  Sands.  Known  also  as  Grey- 
wethers,  or  Druid  Stones,  or  Druid  Sand- 
stones. They  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  Stoneheiig*  and  Abury.  (T.  R.  Jones, 

I.R.S.)      [GMY-WETHER.] 

"  The  toughness  and  close-grained  structure  of  the 
most  compact  iarun."—U»vl.  Mag.,  1871,  200. 

sarsen  stone,  s.    A  sarsen  (q.v.). 
sarse'-net,  *.    [SARCENET.] 

sar  si  a,  s.    [Named  after  a  naturalist  Bars.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sarsidie  (q.v.). 

Sarsia  tubulota,  a  British  species  about  the 

size  of  a  child's  thimble,  is  said  to  devour 

small  Crustacea. 

sar'-Sa-dn,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarsia);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Discophora.  Eye-like 
spots  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  disc, 
naked.  Often  merged  in  Medusidae. 

sar  son,  s.  [Hind.]  (See  etym.  &  compound.) 

sarson  oil,  s.  The  oil  of  Srassica  cam- 
pestrit.  (Anglo- Indian.) 

*  Bart,  *.    [O.  Fr.  essart,  from  Low  Lat.  exar- 

tum,  from  Lat.  ex  =  out,  and  sario  =  to  hoe.] 
A  piece  of  woodland  turned  into  arable  land. 
(Bailey.) 

sar  tor  -I-al,  o.  [Lat.  sartor  =  a  tailor.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  tailor  or  tailoring. 

*  Sar-tor'-s-al-ly^  adv.    [Eng.  sartorial ;  -ly.] 

With  reference  to  clothes  ;  as  regards  clothing. 


sar-tbr'  ite,  *.  [After  Sartorius  von  Walters- 
hauseu,  who  first  analysed  it  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
only  in  crystals  in  cavities  in  the  dolomite 
rock  of  the  Binn  Valley,  Switzerland.  Crystals 
slender  and  much  striated.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  5*393  ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  colour,  dark  lead- 
gray  ;  streak,  reddish-brown  ;  opaque.  Com- 
pos. :  sulphur,  2tJ-y9  ;  arsenic,  30'93  ;  lead, 
42'68  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula, 


Bar  tor7-!  us,  *.  [Lat.  sartor  —  a  tailor,  so 
called  because  tailors,  by  means  of  it,  cross 
their  legs.] 

Anat.  :  A  very  long,  narrow,  ribbon-shaped 
muscle,  arising  by  a  tendon  from  the  ilium, 
which  it  connects  with  the  inner  side  of  tho 
tibia. 

Sar   um,  s.     [Lat.  Sorbiodonvm.] 

Geog.  :  An  important  settlement  of  the 
early  Britons,  in  Wiltshire,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  north  of  Salisbury,  then  a  limuan 


station,  and  afterwards  the  resident  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings  till  England  became  one 
kingdom.  Till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
an  important  city,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  known 
for  the  privilege  it  enjoyed  for  more  than  600 
years  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  It  headed 
the  list  of  "  rotten  boroughs,"  and  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

Sarum-use,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  A  liturgy  drawn  up,  compiled, 
or  arranged  by  St.  Osmond,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (circ.  1078-99),  and  commonly  used 
in  the  dioceses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
The  other  English  uses  were  those  of  Lincoln, 
Hereford,  York,  and  Bangor. 

sarx,  s.    [Gr.]    Flesh,  pulp.    (Dunglison.) 

sa'-ry,  *.    [SAREE.] 

sar   za,  s.     [SARSAPARILLA.] 

sash  (1),  *  Bhash,  s.    [Pers.  shast  =  a  girdle.] 

*  1.  A  roll  of  silk,  fine  linen,  or  gauze,  worn 
about  the  head  ;  a  turban. 

"  So  much  for  the  sillc  in  Judea,  called  aliesli  in 
Hebrew,  whence  haply  that  flue  Until  or  silk  is  called 
thaihei,  worn  at  this  day  about  tlie  heads  of  Eastern 
people.  —Fuller:  PUgah  SigM,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  band  or  scarf  worn  round  the  waist  or 
over  the  shoulder  for  oruameut,  as  by  ladies 
or  children,  or  as  a  badge  of  distinction  by 
officers,  members  of  a  society  or  order,  &c. 

3.  Mil. :  In  the  English  army  sashes  are  worn 
by  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  infantry  when  in  full  dress  uniform.     For 
the  former,  the  sash  is  of  red  silk  and  worn 
over   left   shoulder,    for   the  latter,  of   red 
worsted  and  worn  over  right  shoulder.    The 
sash  of  a  general  officer  is  red  with  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  gold  lace.     Staff  officers 
wear  no  sash,  but  a  cross-belt,  with  a  pouch 
for  field-glass. 

"  If  Hector's  spear  was  made  of  ash  t 
Or  Agamemnon  wore  a  taih  I " 

Cawthorn:  Tht  Antiquarian!. 

sash  (2),  *.  [Fr.  chassis  =  a  sash,  from  Fr. 
chdsse  =  a  shrine,  from  Lat.  capsa  =  a  box,  a 
case  (q.v.).] 

1.  Carp. :  A  frame  for  holding  the  glass  of  a 
window.  The  side  pieces  are  the  stiles ;  the 
top  and  bottom  pieces,  rails ;  and  the  interior 
pieces,  which  hold  the  panes,  bars.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  sash  : 

(1)  French  sash  or  French  window  (q.v.). 

(2)  Sliding    saih,    opening    and    shutting 
vertically.    When  suspended  by  weights  and 
cords  passing  over  pulleys,  they  are  said  to  be 
hung. 

*  2.  A  window,  a  casement. 

"  The  southern  ttuh  admits  too  strong  a  light." 

Covptr:  Converiation,  33L 

3.  The  gate  in  which  a  mill-saw  is  attained 
and  reciprocates. 

sash  bar,  *. 

Carp. :  The  vertical  and  transverse  pieces 
within  a  window-frame  which  hold  the  panes 
of  glass  in  place.  They  are  rabbeted  or 
grooved  on  one  side  to  receive  the  glass,  and 
are  mitred  to  each  other  and  to  the  frame. 

sash-chisel,  s. 

Carp. :  A  chisel  having  a  narrow  edge  and  B 
strong  blade,  for  making  the  mortises  in 
blind  and  sash  stiles. 

sash-door,  s.  A  door  with  panes  of 
glass  to  admit  light. 

sash  fastener,  s., 

Building : 

1.  A  device  at  the  meeting  rails  of  sashes, 
to  prevent  a  sash  from  being  opened.    Usually 
a  sort  of  turn-button  on  one  sash  which  locks 
over  the  top  of  the  lower  sash. 

2.  A  device  on  the  edge  of  the  sash,  to 
maintain  it  at  a  given  height. 

sash-fillister, «. 

Carp. :  A  plane  for  rabbeting  window-sashes 
to  receive  the  panes  of  glass  and  the  putty 
which  holds  them  in  place. 

sash  frame,  s. 

1.  The  frame,  within  the  window-casing,  hi 
which  a  sash  slides. 

2.  The  rectangular  frame  in  which  a  mill- 
saw  is  strained. 

sash-gate,  *. 

Hydr  -eng. :  A  stop-valve  sliding  vertically 
to  and  from  its  seat. 


fate,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


sash— sateen 
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sash-line,  s.  The  cord  or  rope  by  which 
•  sasli  is  suspended  in  its  frame. 

sash-lock,  s.    A  sash-fastener  (q.  v.). 

sash-pulley,  s.  The  sheave  in  the  pulley- 
piece  of  a  sash-frame  over  which  the  weight- 
cord  runs. 

sash-rail,  s.  One  of  the  horizontal  bars 
in  a  window-sash. 

sash-saw,  -•. 

1.  A  mill-saw  strained  in  a  gate. 

2.  A  particular  size  of  tenon-saw  used  in 
making  window-sashes. 

sash-sluice,  s.  A  sluice  with  vertically 
sliding  valves. 

"Sash,  v.t.  [SASH  (2),  *.J  To  furnish  with 
sashes. 

"  The  windows  were  all  lathed  with  the  finest 
chrystalline  glass."—  Lady  Jlountayue  :  Letter!,  iliL 

aashed,  a.  [Eng.  sash  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Dressed 
in  or  wearing  sashes. 

"  So  lathed  and  plumed,  that  they  are  grown  in- 
finitely more  insolent  in  their  Due  clothes,  even  than 
they  were  la  their  rags."—  Burke:  Regicide  Peace. 

*  sash'  -less,   a.      [Eng.    sash  (2),  s.  ;   -less.] 

Destitute  of  sashes. 

"  Shop  (aces  with  huge  sheet*  of  plate-glass  —  simu- 
lating blank  tnMat  window-sockets."—  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  4,  1883. 

Sash  -oon,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  prob.  from 
sash  (1),  s.]  A  soft  leather  pad  placed  inside 
a  shoe  to  ease  the  pressure  on  a  tender  spot. 

aa'-sin,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  common  Indian  antelope.  Anti- 
lope  bezoartica  (or  cervicapra).  Female  destitute 
of  horns,  those  of  the  male  spiral,  wrinkled  at 
the  base,  annulated  in  the  middle  and  smooth 
at  the  tip.  Head  small,  body  light,  legs  long 
and  slender.  Adult  males  dark  above,  white 
beneath,  the  nose,  lips,  and  a  circle  round  each 
eye  white  ;  small  brushes  of  hair  on  the  knees. 
Females  and  young  males  under  three  years 
old  tawny  above,  white  beneath,  with  a  light 
silvery  band  along  the  sides.  Common  in 
India,  where  it  herds  in  groups,  one  male  to 
many  females,  with  vigilant  sentinels.  Their 
flesh  being  lightly  esteemed,  they  are  not 
much  hunted  by  Indian  sportsmen. 

•a  -sine,  s.    [Fr.  saisine.]    [SEIZIN.] 

Scots  Law:  A  term  used  to  signify  either 
the  act  of  giving  legal  possession  of  feudal 
property  (in  which  case  it  is  synonymous  with 
infeftment),  or  the  instrument  by  which  the 
tact  is  proved. 

*  sasine-ox,  s.  A  perquisite  formerly 
due  to  the  sheriff  when  ha  gave  infcftment  to 
an  heir  holding  crown  lauds.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  payment  in  money, 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  and  is 
now  done  away  with. 

8as'-pach-ite,  s.  [After  Saspach,  Kaiser- 
stuhl,  Baden,  where  found;  suff.  -itt  (Min.).~\ 
Min.  :  A  zeolitic  mineral,  found  as  tufts  and 
concretions  in  dolerite.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
silica,  51  '50;  alumina,  16-51;  lime,  6-20; 
potash,  6/82;  magnesia,  1-93;  water,  17*0  = 
§9-9(5. 

Bass,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  sassafras  (q.v.).] 
[For  del.  see  etyin.] 

sass  tea,  s.    Sassafras-tea  (q.v.).   (Amer.) 
•as  sa,  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 
sassa  gum,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  gum  obtained  from  an  Abyssinian 
lant,  Inga  sassa.    It  is  like  gum  tragacanth, 
ut  has  a  larger  proportion  of  starch,  swells 
up  in  water,  and  forms  a  thinner  mucilage. 

Sas  sa-by,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Damalis  lunatus,  the  Bastard  Harte- 
bcost  of  the  Cape  colonists.  It  stands  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  with  strong  crescentic 
horns,  a  foot  in  length,  points  directed  in- 
wards. Dark  purple-brown  above,  changing 
to  dusky  yellow  beneath  ;  rump  fawn  coloured. 
They  Jive  in  herds  of  from  six  to  ten  in  flat  or 
wooded  districts,  and  their  flesh  makes  ex- 
cellent venison. 

sas  sa  fras,  «.    [Fr.  sassafras  ;  Ital.  sassafras, 
»(s*i/rosso  ;    Port,   sassafraz  ;    Sp.    salsafras, 
all  from  Lat.  saxtfraga  (q.v.).] 
1.  Botany  : 
(1)  Agenusof  Lauraceae.  Dioecious,  perianth 
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six-parted,  males  with  nine  fertile  stamens  in 
three  rows,  anthers  four-celled.  Females 
with  nine  sterile  stamens.  Fruit  fleshy.  Sassa- 
fras officinale  (iMurus  sassafras)  is  a  large  tree 
with  yellowish  flowers,  growing  in  the  United 
States.  The  dried  leaves  are  very  mucilagin- 
ous and  are  sometimes  used  for  thicken- 
ing soup.  Sassafras  Parthenoxylon,  Oriental 
Sassafras,  growing  in  Sumatra,  has  medicinal 
qualities  like  those  of  S.  officinale.  [(-).] 

(2)  The  English  name  of  the  genus  [(1)J,  and 
of  various  trees  more  or  less  resembling  it  in 
properties,  spec.  Doryphora  sassafras,  one  of 
the  Pluuie  Nutmegs.  The  wood  smells  like 
fennel.  (Australian.)  Brazilian  Sassafras  is 
Nectandra  cytnbarum. 

2.  Palceobot. :  Sassafras  Cretaceum,  is  found 
in  the  Chalk  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Lower    Brown    Coal   (Lower    Oligocene)   of 
Northern  Germany. 

3.  Pharm. :    The   dried   root   of  Sassafras 
officinale.  [1.]  It  is  sold  in  branches,  in  pieces, 
or  in  chips,  and  is  given  as  a  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic  in  chronic  rheumatism,  skin  dis- 
eases, and  syphilis.    The  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  wood. 

sassafras  oil,  *. 

Chem. :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  root-bark 
of  Laurus  sassafras.  It  has  the  odour  of  fennel, 
a  slight  yellow  colour  and  an  acrid  taste,  sp. 
gr.  =  1*09,  and  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
substances,  a  liquid  oil  and  a  solid  camphor 
(CioHioOa).  Fuming  nitric  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acids  violently  attack  the  oil,  sometimes 
setting  it  on  fire.  It  gives  off  vai>our  at  115°, 
the  boiling  point  finally  becoming  stationary 
at  228°. 

sassafras  tea,  •. 

Chem. :  An  infusion  of  the  shavings  of 
sassafras  wood,  said  to  be  sudorific  and 
stimulant. 

sas  sa-frid, «.    [SASSAFRAS.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  found  in  the  root-bark 
of  Laurus  sassafras,  and  extracted  by  alcohol, 
from  which  water  separates  the  sassafrid. 
When  purified  it  forms  yellow-brown  crystal- 
line grains,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
Easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  ether. 
Heated  it  gives  off  white  vapours  which  con- 
dense and  form  a  blue-green  precipitate  with 
ferric  salts. 

sas  -sa-frln,  s.  [Eng.  sassafras) ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 

[3A3SAR0BRIN.] 

sas  -san  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  sasser  =  to 
sift.]  [SARSE.  ]  Stones  left  after  sifting. 

sas-sa-ru'-brln,  *.  [Eng.  sassa(fras),  and 
rubrin.] 

Chem. :  A  resin  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  sassafras  oil.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  removed  by  treatment  with  ammonia, 
and  after  washing  with  water  the  sassarubrin 
remains  as  a  tasteless  mass  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  colours  sulphuric 
acid  red.  Called  also  Sassapin. 

sasse,  s.  [Fr.  sas,  from  Lat  saxum  =  a  stone ; 
Ital.  sasso.] 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  weir  with  flood-gates ;  a 
navigable  sluice. 

"  Making  a  great  tiae  in  the  king's  lauds  about 
Deptford."— Pent:  Diary.  L 12*. 

sas'-sen,  s.    [SARSEN.] 

Sas  -sen-ach  (<-7i  guttural),  i.  &  a.  [Gael. 
sasun'iiach.]  Saxon;  a  general  term  applied. b,y 
the  Celts  of  the  British  isles  to  those  of  Saxon 
race. 

"  The  term  Saamafk,  or  Saxon,  is  applied  by  the 
Highlanders  to  their  Low-country  neighbours. "— 
Seott :  Gtenfintat.  (Note.) 

sas' -sd-line,  sas  so-lite,  s.  [After  Sasso, 
Tuscany,  where  it  occurs  in  considerable 
quantity ;  I  connect.,  and  suff.  -ine,  -itt 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
small  scales.  Hardness,  1 ;  sp.  gr.  1  -48 ;  lustre, 
pearly  ;  colour,  white  ;  taste,  slightly  saline, 
acidulous,  and  bitter.  Compos.  :  boric  acid, 
56-4;  water,  43-6=100,  the  formula  being, 
SHOBOg.  Obtained  in  large  quantities  from 
the  hot  vapours  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons. 

sas  -so-roL,  sas  so  roT-la,  s.  [Ital.  sasso 
=  a  stone,  a  rock,  from  Lat.  saxum.]  The 
Rock-pigeon  (q.v.). 


sas  -sy,  s.  [Sierra  Leone  name.]  (See  etym. 
aiid  compound.) 

sassy-bark,  s.  The  poisonous  bark  of  Wry. 
thropldceuv*  guinecnse,  a  eaesalpineous  plant, 
sometimes  called  the  Ordeal-tree  (q.v.).  This, 
witK  the  red  juice  obtained  from  incision* 
in  the  tree,  is  given  by  many  West  Africa* 
tribes  as  an  ordeal.  If  the  suspected  persow 
d'e  on  swallowing  the  bark  or  the  juice,  he  i* 
•isstvued  to  have  been  guilty  ;  if  he  survive, 
he  U  adjudged  to  be  innocent. 

sas  -tra,  shas'-tra,  s.    [SHASTEB.J 
sat,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  afv.    [SiT.] 

Sa'-tan,  t  Sat -an,  *  Sat -an-as,  *  Sath'- 
an  -as,  s.  [Heb.  ]T£t!  (satan)  —  an  enemy, 
Satan,  from  JTDij)  (satan)  =  to  be  an  enemy. 
New  Test.  Gr.  a-aravat  (satanas),  a-arat 
(satan).]  The  grand  enemy  of  man  ;  the  arch- 
fiend, the  deviL  [DEVIL,  II.  1.] 

"  To  whom  the  arch  enemy. 

And  thence  in  heav'n  call  d  liatan,  with  bold  word* 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence  thus  began." 

Milton:  P.L..LSI. 

U  In  Heb.  the  word  is  sometimes  a  generic 
one.  meaning  simply  an  adversary,  and  it  la 
used  once  in  the  New  Test,  in  Greek  in  the 
same  sense.  "  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan " 
means  simply  "Get  thee  behind  me  my  [tem- 
porary] adversary"  (Matt.  xvi.  2y).  Appar- 
ently it  occurs  in  a  specific  sense  for  the 
devil  only  in  the  later  sacred  books,  viz., 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  Job  i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7,  and  Zech. 
iii.  1.  It  wants  the  article  in  the  passage  in 
1  Chron.  [DEVIL,  II.  1.] 

sa-tan'-ic,  *  sa-tan'-ic-aL  a.  [Eng. 
"•Satan;  -tc,  -icaZ.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  Satan  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  Satan  ;  resembling  or 
befitting  Satan  ;  devilish,  infernal,  diabolical. 

"  For  latanicul  it  is  I  the  inquisition]  by  the  con- 
junction of  three  qualities;  indefatigable  diligence, 
profound  subtilty.  and  inhuman  cruelty."— Trapp: 
Popery  Stated,  pt  ii.,  §  12. 

If  Southey,  in  the  preface  to  his  Vision  <tf 
Judgment  (1822),  called  the  school  of  poetry 
of  which  Byron  was  the  head  the  Satanic 
school. 

sa-tan'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  satanical ;  -ly.\ 
"in  a  satanic  manner ;  with  the  wicked  and 
malicious  spirit  of  Satan  ;  diabolically. 

"This  spiritual  asaassinacy,  this  deepest  die  of 
bloud  being  most  satanicaliy  designed  on  soul*."— 
Hammond:  Work*,  vol.  iv.,  p.  474. 

*  sa-tan'-ic-al-ness,   s.      [Eng.  satanical; 
•ness.]    The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  satanicaL 

*  sa' -tan-ism,  s.     [Eng.  Satan ;  'ism.]    The 
wicked  and  malicious  disposition  of  Satan  ;  a 
devilish  or  diabolical  spirit. 

"  So  mild  was  Moses'  count'nance,  when  he  prajr'd 
For  them,  whose  latanitm  his  power  gainsay 'd." 

Elegy  on  Dr.  Donnt. 

*  sa-tan-ist,  ».    [Eng.  tatan;  -ist.]    A  very 
wicked  or  malicious  person  ;  a  devil. 

"  There  shall  be  fantastical  babblers,  nnd  deceitful 
tat'inistt.  in  these  last  times,  whose  words  mid  deed* 
are  all  falsehood  and  lies." — Oranger:  On  Ecd..  u.  343. 

Sat-an-6-per  -ca,  s.  [Gr.  Za-mva*  (Satanai) 
=  Satan,  and  Mod.  Lat.  perca  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Chromides,  with  seven 
species,  from  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
and  Guiana. 

*  sa  tan-Sph  -an-y;  s.    [Eng.    Satan,    and 
Gr.  4>atfco  (phai'no)  =  to  appear.]    An  appear- 
ance or  incarnation  of  Satan ;  the  state  of 
being  possessed  by  a  devil. 

*  sa-tan-6-ph6'-bi-a,  s.     [Eng.  Satan,  and 
Gr.  4>"o/3of  (phobns)  =  fear.]    Fear  of  the  devil. 

"Impregnated  as  he  was  with  Satanoptiobut.'— 
Kfide :  Cloitter  i  Heart*,  ch.  icyi. 

satch  -el,  '  sach  -el,  «  sach-elle,  ».    [O. 

Fr.  sachel,  from  Lat  saccellum,  accus.  of  «oo- 
cellus,  dimin.  of  saccvs—A  bag,  a  sack.]  A 
little  bag;  specifically  a  bag  in  which  lays 
carry  their  books,  &c.,  to  and  from  school. 

"  The  whining  schoolboy  with  his  tatchel, 
And  shining  morning  face." 

Shaketp.  :  At  Tou  LOu  ft,  1L  T. 

*  sate  (or  sate),  pret.  of  v.    [Six.] 

*  sate,  v.t.    [Ashortened  form  of  so<iol«(q.T.).] 
To  satiate;  to  satisfy  the  appetite  or  desire 
of ;  to  surfeit,  to  glut ;  to  feed  beyond  natural 
desire.    (Milton:  Camus,  714.) 

sateen',*.  [SATIS.]  A  kind  of  glossy  fabric 
made  in  imitation  of  satin,  but  having  a 
woollen  or  cotton,  instead  of  a  silken  face. 


l)5i!,  b6y ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  $ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  - sion  =  shun ;  -tion,   sion  —  zhun.   -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  dei. 
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sateless— satisfactory 


•  sate  -less,  a.    [En;,',  sate  ;  -less.]    Incapable 
Of  being  sated  or  satisfied  ;  insatible. 


•at  -el  lite,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  satellitem, 
accus.  of  satelles  =  an  attendant,  a  life-guard 
of  a  prince  ;  Sp.  saUlUe  ;  Ital.  satellite.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  subordinate  attendant  ; 
an  obsequious  or  subservient  follower. 

JL  Technically: 

L  Astron.  :  A  secondary  planet  revolving 
•round  a  primary  one.  The  inoou  is  satellite 
to  the  earth.  With  it  there  are  twenty  known 
satellites  in  the  solar  system.  Mars  has  two, 
Jupiter  four,  Saturn  eight,  Uranus  four,  and 
Neptune  one.  (For  details,  see  the  names  of 
the  primary  planets.) 

"Most  tatellitci  move  in  elliptic  orbits."—  .4  try; 
fop.  Aitron.  ,  p.  227. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Scopelo- 
tonw.  sateliitia. 

satellite-veins,  tpl 
A  not.  :   Deep-seated   veins   attending  the 
arteries  in  their  course. 

•sat-el-li'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  satellit(e);  -tout.] 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  characteristic  of 
satellites. 

"  Their  tateilitioui  attendance,  their  revolutions 
about  the  sun."  —  Cheyne  :  Philotophienl  Principle. 

•  saten,  pa.  par.    ISrr.J 

••a-ti-a-ba'-J-ty  (ttassbl),  «.    [EnK. 

latiahle  ;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satiable. 

•  sa  ti-a-ble  (ti  as  shl),  a.    [Eng.  sati(ate)  ; 
•able.]    Capable  of  being  satiated  or  satisfied. 

•  sa'-ti-a-ble-neas  (ti  as  shi),  *.     [Eng. 
latiable  ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satiable;  satiability. 

•  sa  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  a.    [Lat.  tatiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  satio  =  to  sate,  to  satisfy  ;  cf.  satur  = 
full  ;  sat,  satis  =  sufficient.}    Filled  to  satiety  ; 
satiated,  sated,  satisfied,  glutted. 

"  Grown  weary  of  their  chief,  and  tatiaU  with  blood." 
Howe  :  Lucan  ;  Phanalia,  v. 

Sa   ti  ate  (ti  as  shi),  ''•*•     [SATIATE,  a.) 

1.  To  satisfy  the  desire  or  appetite  of;  to 
feed  or  nourish  to  the  full  ;  to  gratify  to  the 
full  extent  of  desire. 

"  Although  the;  should  be  totaled  with  my  blood.' 
—Xiny  Outrlet  :  Eikon  Bat  U  ike. 

2.  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire  ;  to  glut,  to 
surfeit. 

*  3.  To  saturate. 

'  sa  ti  a  -tion  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [SATIATE.]  The 
state  of  being  satiated  or  satisfied  ;  satiety. 

"  If  tat  l'it  ton  were  the  usher  of  disease*  and  mor- 
tality."— WhUaker:  Blood  of  On  Grape,  p.  1. 

•a-ti'-e-ty,  *  sa-tl-e-tie,  «.  [Fr.  satiete,  from 
Lat  tatietatem,  accus.  of  sa/tetas  ;  Sp.  saciednd  ; 
ItaL  sazieta.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satiated  or  sated  ;  fulness  of  gratification  of 
any  sensual  desire  or  of  the  appetite  ;  excess 
of  gratification  producing  loathing  or  disgust; 
surfeit,  repletion,  satiation. 

"Thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  uiti'ty." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  via.  si«. 

•&t  In,  *  sat-tin,  «.  &  o.  [Fr.  satin,  from 
Low  Lat.  satinus.  setinus  =  satin,  from  Lat. 
teta  —  a  bristle  :  cf.  Low  Lat  teta  ;  Ital.  seta 
=  silk.) 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  silken  fabric  with  an  over- 
shot woof  and  a  highly  finished  surface.    The 
woof  is  coarse,  and  hidden  underneath  the 
warp,  which  forms  the  surface.    The  warp  is 
of  org-.inzine,  the  weft  of  tram.    In  a  full  satin 
twill  there  is  an  interval  of  fifteen  threads. 

"  What  said  Master  Duinbleton  about  the  satin  far 
my  short  cloak  t  "—  S*a*ejj>.  :  Btnry  IV.,  L  2. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  resembling,  or 
made  of  satin. 

satin-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Ptllonorhyncus  violaceus.  The  adult 
rnale  is  conspicuous  for  the  satin  texture  of 
its  glossy  black  plumage.  The  younger  bird 
.  is  at  first  entirely  of  a  dull  green  colour, 
which  gradually  becomes  mottled  with  black, 
and  eventually  changes  entirely  into  that  hue. 
I»ng  before  the  construction  of  their  nest, 
and  quite  independently  of  it,  they,  with  con- 
summate skill,  we:ive,  an  arliour-like  pillpry  of 
uncertain  length,  in  which  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  the  most  active  glee,  the  male  dis- 
playing himself  therein  to  attract  the  hen  bird. 


BOWER  SATIN-BIRD. 


The  architecture  of  the  bower  is  excessively 
tasteful,  and 
scarcely  a  day 
passes  with- 
out some 
fresh  arrange- 
ment of  the 
shells,  fea- 
thers, bones, 
and  other  de- 
corative ma- 
terials, which 
they  bring 
from  long  dis- 
tances in  the 
bush  to  orna- 
men  t  the 
bower  and 
the  platform 
on  which  it  stands.  They  immediately  appro- 
priate every  fragment  placed  within  their  reach 
when  in  confinement  for  the  same  purpose. 

satin  bower-bird,  «.    [SATIN-BIRO.] 
satin-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  (1)  A  British  geometer  moth,Boor- 
mia  abietaria ;  (2)  A  British  night  moth,  Cy- 
matophora  fluctuosa. 

satin  de-laine,  s.  A  black  cassimere 
manufactured  in  Silesia  from  wooL 

satin-flower,  s. 

Bat. :  Lunaria  biennit. 
satin-jean,  *. 

Fabric:  A  twilled  cotton  febric,  having  a 
smooth,  satiny  surface. 

satin-moth,  «. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Liparis  solids. 
1  The  Lesser  Satin  Moth  is  Cymatophcra 
duplaris,  a  British  night  moth. 

satin-paper,  *.  A  fine  kind  of  writing- 
paper,  with  a  satiny  gloss. 

satin-spar,  *. 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  finely  fibrous  variety  of  gypsum  (q.tr.) 
with  a  pearly  chatoyance  when  polished. 

2.  A  fibrous  variety  "f  aragonite  (Dana  says 
calcite),  giving  a  satin-like  aspect  when  po- 
lished. Distinguished  from  the  gypseous  mine- 
ral by  its  greater  hardness  and  its  effervescence 
with  acids. 

satin-stitch,  «.    A  stitch  in  embroidery. 
satin-stone,  i.    [SATIN-SPAR.] 

satin-turk,  s.  A  trade  name  for  a  su- 
perior quality  of  satinet 

satin-wave,  ». 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
tubsericata. 

satin-wood,  s. 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  An  ornamental  cabinet-wood 
from  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The  former 
is  the  better  kind,  and  is  chiefly  derived  from 
Ferolia  Guianensis.  That  from  the  East  Indies 
is  less  white,  and  is  produced  by  Chloroxylon 
Swietenia,  which  also  yields  wood-oil. 

Sat-In-etf,  «.    [Fr.  dimin.  from  satin  =  satin 
(q.v.).] 

Fabric:  (1)  A  light  kind  of  satin;  (2)  a 
glossy  cloth  made  of  a  cotton  warp  and 
woollen  filling,  to  imitate  satin. 


'-a-tSf,  «.    [Eng.  satin;  -ity.]  Smooth- 
ness like  satin. 

••  The  smooth  infinity  of  hit  style."  -C.  Lamb :  Lit- 
ter to  Oilman,  1830. 

sat'-in-y,   a.    [Eng.  satin;  -y.]    Resembling 
satin  ;  composed  of  satin. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  the  latiny  trans- 
parency of  it*  fold*."—  Globe,  Sept.  2.  1843. 

sat  -'ire,  •  sat-yr,  *  sat-yre, ».    [Fr.  satire 

—  satire,  from  Lat  satira,  satura  —  satura 
(lanx)  —  a  full  plate  or  dish  ;  hence,  a  medley 
of  different  ingredients  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  satira.] 

1.  A  poetical  composition  in  which  wicked- 
ness or  folly  is  censured  and  held  up  to  repro- 
bation ;  a  ridiculing  of  vice  or  folly ;  an  in- 
vective poem.  This  kind  of  composition  was 
first  used  by  ancient  Roman  poets. 

"  Amongst  the  Romans  It  [the  *nrd  taiire]  was  not 
only  use«l  for  those  discourses  which  decry'd  vice,  or 
expos'd  folly,  but  for  others  also,  where  virtue  was  re- 
commended But  in  our  modern  languages  we  apply 
it  only  to  invective  poems,  where  the  very  name  of 
Httir-  is  fornildnhlr  to  those  |wmorn.  who  would  appear 
to  the  w..rld.  what  th-y  are  nut  ill  themselves."— 
Ijrydfn  :  Junrnal.  (Dedic.) 


e  are  promiscuously  Joined  together 
the  vulgar,  though  the  satirist  mid 
uch  as  the  libeller  and  murderer. 


2.  A  literary  production  in  which  persons, 
actions,  or  manners  are  attacked  or  denounced 
with  irony,  sarcasm,  or  invective  ;  a  bitter  or 
cutting  attack  on  men  or  manners  ;  trenchant 
or  cutting  invective  ;  keenness  and  severity  of 
remark. 

"  Libel  and  tatire  are  promis 
in  the  notions  of  th 
libeller  differ  as  mu 

In  the  consideration  of  human  life,  the  satirist  n 
falls  upon  pel-sous  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and 
the  libeller  on  none  but  who  are  conspicuously  com- 
mendable." —  Tatter,  No.  92. 

3.  Severe  denunciation  ;  abuse. 

sa-tlr'-ic,  sa  tir'-ic-  al,  *  sa  tur  ic  all, 
*sa-tyr-ic,  o.  [Fr.  satirique,  from  LuU 
satiricus.] 

L  Pertaining  to  satire;   containing  or  of 
the  nature  of  satire. 

"  Such  is  the  force  of  wit  !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  tatiric  song." 

Byron  :  Engluh  Bar-Ji  t  Scotch  Kerineen. 

2.  Given  to  the  use  of  satire  ;   severe  in 
language. 

"  Sharply  tatyric  was  he.** 

Drafton  :  To  H.  Reynoldt,  Etg 

Sa-tir'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  satirical;  -ly.} 
In  a  satirical  manner  ;  with  satire. 

"Horace  has  written  many  of  them  [the  odes  and 
epodes]  intirically,  against  his  private  enemies."— 
Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

*sa-tir'-ic-al-ness,  *  sa-tyr-ic-al-ness, 

*.   [Eng.  satirical  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  satirical. 


•sat'-I-rifm,  *aat-y-risme,  «.    [Eng. 

satir(e) ;  -ism.  ]    Satire. 

"  Bitter  tatyritme."          Dekktr  :  Satiromattiz. 

sat'-i-rist,  s.  [Eng.  satir(e) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
satirizes ;  one  who  writes  satire. 

"I  first  ad  venture,  follow  me  who  list. 
And  be  the  second  English  latiritt." 

tip.  Ball :  Satira,  I  L 

Sat'-I-zize,  v.t.  [Eng.  satir(e);  -ize.]  To  as- 
sail or  attack  with  satire ;  to  write  satire  on 
or  against ;  to  make  the  object  of  satire. 

"To  tatiriv  his  prodigality  and  voluptuousness. "— 
Dryden:  Pertiut,  sat  iv.  (Arg.) 

sat-is-fac  tion,  *  sat  is  fac  ci-oun,  s. 

[Fr.  satisfaction,  from  Lat.  satisfactionem, 
accus.  of  satisfactio;  Sp.  satisjaccion ;  ItaL 
$atisfazione.]  [SATISFY.] 

1.  The  act  of  satisfying  ;  the  state  of  being* 
satisfied  ;  gratification  of  appetite  or  desire  ; 
contentment  of  mind  arising  from  the  posses- 
sion or  acquisition  of  that  which  is  desired  or 
sought 

"  No  peace,  no  salif  faction,  crownes  his  life." 

Jle'iumont:  Mi  terabit  State  of  Han. 

2.  The  settlement  of  a  claim  due,  a  demand, 
S  debt,  &c.  ;  payment.) 

"  Since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due  .  .  . 
Therefore  make  present  tut  inaction." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  IT.  1. 

3.  That  which  satisfies  or  gratifies  ;  com- 
pensation,  atonement,   reparation.      In   law, 
spec,  a  valuable  consideration  given  one  ia 
lieu  of  his  right  of  action  in  any  matter. 

"  The  rigid  tatitfuction,  death  for  death." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  ill.  211. 

4.  Release  from  suspense  or  uncertainty; 
full  information ;  conviction. 

6.  The  opportunity  of  satisfying  one's 
honour  by  the  duel ;  a  hostile  meeting  con- 
ceded on  the  challenge  of  an  aggrieved  person. 

*  sat-is-fac'-tlye,  a.  [Lat.  satisfactvs,  pa. 
par.  of  satisfacio  =  to  satisfy.]  Giving  satis- 
faction ;  satisfying. 

"By  a  final  and  tatitfactife  discernment  of  faith, 
we  lay  the  last  effects  upon  the  first  cause  of  all 
things."— tiroane. 

Sat-is-lac'-tor-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  satisfactory: 
-ly.]  In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  so  as  to  give 
satisfaction,  contentment,  or  conviction. 

"  Were  you  able  tatitfactnrily  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing queries,  this  one,  while  it  stands  unanswered, 
would  be  enough  foralt"—  Waterland:  H'ortt.  i  .  pt.  ii. 

sat-Is-iac'-tdr-I-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  satisfac- 
tory; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiny 
satisfactory  ;  the  power  or  quality  of  giving; 
satisfaction  or  contentment. 

"The  taUtfactorineu  of  the  king's  answer  to  tb» 
propositions."— (Kood.-  Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

sat-ls-lac'-tor-y,  a.    [Fr.  satisfactoire.] 

L  Giving  satisfaction  or  content ;  relieving 
the  mind  from  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

"The  altercation  was  long,  and  wan  not  brought  to 
a  conclusion  mtitfacto+y  to  either  party.  "—Macaulay: 
Biu.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 


iSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuJS,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  o.u  =  kw,  . 


satisfiable— ssturnian 
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•  2.  Atoning ;  making  amends  or  atonement. 

"A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  redemption 
and  salvation,  by  the  tatiffaclory  and  meritorious 
death  and  obedience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  Odd, 

Jesus  Christ."— Sanderson. 

•  S&t'-Is  f i-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  satisfy;  -obit.] 
Capable  of  being  satisfied. 

"  We  perceive  at  oncea  tntisfaUt  tendency  to  onion.* 
— Pot :  Eureka  (  Workt,  1864,  ii.  161). 

•at-Is-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  satisfy;  -tr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  satisfies. 

"  It  was  fit  that  the  tatitfer  should  be  God  and 
Bum."— Sheridan :  Sermont,  ili.  97. 

sat  Is  fy,  *  sat  is  fle,  *  sat  ys  fye,  v.t. 
ft  i.  [O.  Fr.  satisfier  (Fr.  sattsfaire),  from  Lat. 
Mtisfacio  =  to  satisfy,  from  satis  =  enough, 
and  /a<;  10  =  to  make.] 

A.  'Transitive : 

1.  To  give  satisfaction  to ;  to  gratify  or 
•npply  to  the  full  the  desires  or  wants  of;  to 
Content,  to  suffice. 


"By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  ijiorts  of  children  tatitfy  the  child." 

Goldmith:  Trattller. 


2.  To  comply  with  the  rightful  demands  of; 
to  meet  or  discharge,  as  a  claim,  debt,  or  the 
like  ;  to  pay,  to  liquidate. 

"  Tu  neglect  or  even  ref  u*e  tatitfying  their  creditor!." 
— fleeter :  Sermont,  voL  L,  «er.  7. 

3.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of ;  to  answer. 

"  An  equation  is  said  to  be  tatitfied,  wheu  after  the 
•nbstitutM.il  of  any  expressions  fur  the  unknown 
quantities  which  enter  it.  the  two  members  are  equal. 
The  values  fuund  for  the  unknown  quantities  of  a 
problem  are  said  to  talisfy  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem, when,  being  operated  upon  in  accordance  with 
those  conditions,  the  result  conforms  to  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  problem."— Duma  i  Peck :  Math.  IHct. 

4.  To  free  from  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  sus- 
pense, so  as  to  give  full  confidence  or  assur- 
ance to ;  to  inform  fully  ;  to  set  at  rest ;  to 
convince. 

"  Let  me  be  tatitftfd,  is 't  good  or  bad  ?" 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  give  satisfaction  or  content ;  to  con- 
tent. 

"  He  hath  given  me  mttsfying  reasons.* 

ffhakeip. :  Othello,  v.  1. 

•  2.  To    make    payment,    satisfaction,   or 
atonement ;  to  atone. 

•at'-Is-ly-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [SATISFY.] 

•sat'-Is-l"y-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  satisfying; 
-ly.]  In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  so  as  to 
satisfy  or  content ;  satisfactorily. 

•sa'-tlve,  a.     [Lat.  satims,  from  salus,  pa. 
par.  of  sero  =  to  sow.l     Sown,  as  in  a  garden. 
"  Preferring  the  domestick  or  tatite  for  the  fuller 
growth."—  Swlgn :  Sylta,  ii.  3,  §  4. 

•a'-trap,  s.    [Fr.  satrape,  from  Lat.  satrapam, 

accus.   of  satrapes;    Gr.   aarpamf;   (satrapes), 

from  the  Persian  ;  Ital.  satrapo  ;  8p.  satrapa.] 

1.  A   governor  of  a   province   under   the 

ancient  Persian  monarchy ;  a  Persian  viceroy. 

"  Admit  their  lord 
With  all  bis  tatrapt."  Glover  :  Leonidat,  iv. 

*  2.  A  prince  or  petty  despot. 

"Obsequious  tribes 
Of  tatru.pt.  princes."       Shenaone .  Ruined  Abbey. 

•  sa'-trap  al,  a.    [Eng.  satrap ;  -aL]   Of,  or 
pertaining  to  a  satrap  or  satrapy. 

"sa'-trap-er,  s.  (Eng.  satrap;  -er.]  A 
satrap.*  (Allit.  Romance  of  Alexander,  1,913.) 

•  sa  -trap-ess,  *.    [Eng.  satrap ;  -ess.}    A 
female  satrap. 

•  sa-trap'-ac-al,  o.    [Eng.  satrap;  -ieal.} 
SatrapaL 

•a'  trap'  y,  s.  [Fr.  satrapie,  from  Lat.  so- 
trapia,  satrapea;  Gr.  <rurpan-<t'a  (satrapeia).] 
[SATRAP.]  The  government  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  satrap ;  a  principality. 

" The  government  also  of  this  country,  which  the 
Persians  call  a  tatrapy.'—Belot:  Herodottu,  bk.  L, 
ch.  cxciL 

•at'-u-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  saturate);  -able.] 
Ca pal ile"  of  being  saturated;  capable  of  or 
admitting  saturation. 

"  The  water  wonld  be  taturabU  with  the  same 
quantity  of  any  salt."— Grew :  Cotmotogia  Sacra,  bk.  i., 
ch.il. 

Sat  -u-rant,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  saturans,  pr.  par.  of 
sattiro  =  to  saturate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Saturating ;  impregnating  to 
the  full. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Meil. :  A  substance  which  neutralizes  the 
acid  in  the  stomach. 


sat'-U-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  saturates,  pa.  par.  of 
satu'ro  =  to  fill  fully,  from  satur  =  full ;  cf. 
satis  =  enough.] 

1.  To  imbue  thoroughly ;  to  cause  to  be  com- 
pletely penetrated,  impregnated,  or  soaked ; 
to  nil  fully  ;  to  soak. 

"  A  softeu'd  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam." 

Thornton :  Spring,  118. 

^J  Used   also   in   this   sense    in    Physical 
Science. 
*  2.  To  satisfy,  to  fill. 

"  After  a  laturating  meal."— B.    Brook* :   foot   Oj 

Quality,  i.  91. 

*  sat'-u-rate,  a.     [Lat.   saturatus.]     [SATU- 
RATE, v.]    Completely  filled  or  impregnated  ; 
soaked,  saturated. 

"  Dries  his  feathers  taturate  with  dew.* 

COW/XT:  r<u*,L  4H. 

sat-n-ra'-tion,   s.     [Lat.    saturatio,   from 

saturatus,  pa.  par.  of  saturo  =  to  saturate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  saturation;  Sp.  saturation ;  ItaL 
taturazwne.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  saturating,  pene- 
trating,   or    impregnating    completely ;    the 
state  of  being  saturated ;  complete  penetration 
or  impregnation. 

2.  Chem. :  That  point  at  which  a  substance 
ceases  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  or 
combining  with  another. 

Sat'-ur-day,  •  Sat  -er-day,  *.  [A.8.  sifter- 
dreg,  Scetern-dceg,  Sceternes-aceg,  from  Sceter 
Soitern;  l>at.  Saturntis-=  Saturn  (q.v.),  and 
dag  =  &  day  (q.v.);  Out.  Zatvrdag.]  The 
seventh  or  la*t  day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath. 

Saturday's  stop,  5. 

Law :  The  close-time  for  Salmon,  from  Satur- 
day till  Monday.  [SALMON.] 

8a-tiir'-8-8B,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  satur(eia);  Lat 
"fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ece.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Lamiaceae.  Families  : 
Origanidse,  Hyssopidae,  and  Cunilidae. 

sat  u-re'-i-a,  sat-u-re'-Ja  (J  as  y), ».  [Lat. 

satureia  =  savory.] 

Hot. :  Savory ;  the  typical  genus  of  Satureae 
(q.v.).  [SAVORY.] 

*  sa-tiir'-a-ty,  *  sa-tur-1-tle,  *.     [Lat 

saturitas,  from  satur  =  full  ;  Ital.  saturita.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saturated  ;  satu- 
ration, repletion. 

"  Seeing  their  taturitie," 
Warner :  A  Ibioru  England,  bk.  v..  ch.  rxiv. 

Sat' -urn,  s.  [Lat.  Saturnus  =  the  sower, 
from  sero,  pa.  par.  sutus  =  to  sow ;  Fr.  Sa- 
turne.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  youngest  son  of  Cains 
(Uranus)  and  Gaia,  the  goddess  of  the  earth. 
Being  banished  by  Jupiter  from  heaven  he 
fled  to  Latium,  and  was  received  by  Janus, 
king  of  Italy,  who  made  him  his  partner  on 
the   throne.      Saturn    occupied   himself    in 
softening  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people 
of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  and 
the  useful  and  liberal  arts.    His  reign  there 
was  so    mild  and  beneficent   that  mankind 
have  called  it  the  Golden  Age,  to  intimate  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  which  the  earth 
theu  enjoyed.    He  is  generally  identified  with 
the  Greek   Kronos,  and  the  festival  in  his 
honour,  called  Saturnalia,  corresponded  with 
the  Greek   Kronia.     He  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and 
infirmity,  holding  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand. 
His  temple  was  the  state  treasury. 

2.  Antrim. :  The  sixth  of  the  m;ijor  planets 
in  distance   from   the   sun.     This  averages 
884,000,000  miles,  and  at  certain  times  is  nearly 
1,000,000,000.    It  is  the  second  planet  in  point 
of   magnitude,   having  a  mean   diameter  of 
71,000  miles.  Totheeyeit  is  as  large  as  a  fixed 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  was  known  to 
the   ancients.     The   equatorial  diameter   is 
about  74,000  miles,  the  polaf  6S.OOO.     The 
large  discrepant'}    indicates    rapid    rotation. 
This  is  performed  in  10  hours,  14  minutes,  and 
23'8  seconds.    Saturn's  day  is  consequently 
not  hair  the  length  of  ours.    But  its  year, 
fixed  by  the  time  of  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  is  twenty-nine  and  a  half  earthly  years. 
It  moves  through  about  twelve  degrees  of  the 
sky  in  a  year,  enough  to  be  noted  by  any 
ordinarily  careful  observer.     The  density  of 
Baton  is' one  eighth  that  of  the  earth.     Were 
water  enough  supplied  for  the  purpose,  Saturn 
would   float  with   one  fifth  of  its  bulk  dry. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  too  greatly  heated  to  con- 
dense into  a  compact  body,  but  its  weight  is. 
about  eighty  times  that  of  the  earth.  Prior 
to  1610,  Galileo,  with  his  telescoi>e  which 
magnified  thirty  times,  discovered  three  bodies 
projecting  from  the  planet's  disc,  which  in 
that  year  began  to  diminish  in  size.  Huyghens* 
in  1655,  proved  these  to  be  a  ring,  in  1675,. 
J.  D.  Cassini  showed  that  a  black  line  divided 
the  ring  into  two  parts.  These  Munildi,  in 
1715,  and  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  in  1790  (?),  showed, 
to  be  all  probably  separate  rings.  In  1850, 
Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,, 
discovered  a  third  ring,  a  dusky,  semitruus- 
parent  structure,  whi.-h  has  been  called  a> 
crape  ring.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  had  proved  in. 


THE  PLANET  SATURN. 


1789  that  the  rings  rotated  in  10  hours,  3* 
minutes,  15  seconds.  Astronomers  have  shown 
that,  were  the  rings  either  solid  or  fluid,  they 
must  undergo  disruption  by  unequal  stress; 
and  that  they  therefore  probably  consist  of 
minute  bodies  like  the  meteorites  surround- 
ing the  sun.  On  March  25, 1655,  Huygliens  dis- 
covered the  first  satellite  of  Saturn.  Between- 
1671  and  1684  Cassini  found  five  more.  On. 
August  28,  1789,  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  added  a 
seventh,  and  on  Sept  19, 1848,  Professor  Bond, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Lassell, 
of  Liverpool,  an  eighth.  The  names  of  the 
eight  are :  Titan,  Japetus,  Rhea,  Dioue,  Tethys, 
Enceladus,  Mimas,  and  Hyperion. 

•  3.  Old  Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  lead. 

4.  Her.  :  The  black  colour  in  blazoning  the 
arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

Sat-ur-ua'-la-a,  *.  pi.    [Lat,  neut.  pL  of" 
Saturnalia  =  pertaining  to  Saturn  (q.v.).] 

1.  Rom.   Antiq. :   The   feast  in    honour  or 
Saturn,  celebrated  in  December,  and  regarded 
as  a  time  of  unrestrained  license  and  merri- 
ment for  all  classes,  even  for  the  slaves. 

2.  Any  time  of  noisy  license  and  revelry  ;. 
unrestrained,  licentious  revelry. 

"  But  Prance  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been." 

B*ron  :  Childt  HarM.  iv.  91. 

sat-ur-na -ll-an,  a.    [SATURNALIA.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saturnalia  or- 
festival  of  Saturn. 

2.  Loose,  dissipated,  sportive,  licentious. 

"  In  order  to  make  this  taturnaUn*  amusement, 
general  in  the  family.  you  tent  it  dowu  stairs."— 
Burkt :  Regicid*  Ptac*. 

sa-tur'-nl  a,  s.    [Fem.  of  Lat.  Saturnius=i 
of  or  belonging  to  Saturn.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Saturnidse. 
Saturnia  Pavonia-mhipr  is  the  Emperor  Moth 
(q.v.).  S.  pyri,  found  in  France,  Austria,  &c., 
is  the  largest  European  butterfly,  bein^  six 
inches  across  the  wings.  S.  anna,  S.  ci-l <>/iio, 
S.  grotei,  and  5.  lindia,  natives  of  the  bikkiin 
Himalaya,  furnish  silk. 

•a-tur  -nJ-an,  a.    [Lat  saturnius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Saturn,  whose- 
age  or  reign  was  known  as  the  Golden  Ai;e;. 
hence,  golden,  happy ;  distinguished  fur  pui  ity, 
integrity,  and  simplicity. 
"  D»ys  came  and  went ;  and  now  returned  again 
To  Sicily  the  old  Satarninn  reign." 

Longftllov:  .Stcittan  <  rate. 

•  2.  Leaden,  dull.    [SATURN,  3.) 

"  To  hatch  a  new  taturnian  age  of  lead." 

Pope :  Dunriad.  i.  » 

3.  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  planet- 
Saturn. 

"  The  complexity  of  the  Snrurnian  system  had  now 
no  rival  in  the  heavens."— Ball .-  Slory  of  Iht  //CUM**. 

[X  US. 

saturnian-verse,  s.  An  ancient  metre 
used  by  the  Romans,  and  consisting  of  three 
iambics,  and  a  syllable,  followed  by  three 
trochees.  Macanlay  (Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
Introd.)  quotes,  as  a  perfect  example  of  sa- 
turniiiii  verse,  the  nursery  rime  : 

The  queen  |  was  In  |  the  par  |  lour 
eating  |  bread  and  j  honef. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    -nig. 
-clan,  - tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  - tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -blc,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del* 
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saturnicentric— saul 


.-sa  tur-ni  9<3n  -trie,  a.  [Eng.  Saturn,  and 
centric.]  Appearing  as  if  seen  from  the  centre 
of  the  planet  Saturn. 

sa  tur'  ni-dae,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saturni(a); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  formerly 
merged  in  Bombycidse  (q.v.).  Antennae  pecti- 
nated ;  wings  broad,  each  with  an  eye-like 
8]  iot.  Larva  with  short  bristles,  cocoon  pear- 
shaped.  Only  one  British  species. 

«at  -ur-nine,  a.  [O.  Fr.  saturnin  (Fr.  sa- 
turnien),  from  Saturne  =  Saturn  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  & 
It-il.  saturnine.] 

*  1.  Supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the   planet    Saturn.      An    astrological  word 
which  arose  when  men  believed  that  Saturn 
"was  a  planet  of  gloomy  augury,  and  tliat  those 
born  while  it  was  in  the  ascendant  would  have 
•A  taciturn  and  gloomy  temperament. 

2.  Hence,  morose,  dull,  heavy,  phlegmatic, 
.gloomy. 

"  I  may  out  my  readers  under  two  divisions,  the 
niervurinl  and  taturnine  :  the  first  are  the  gay  part, 
the  others  are  ot  a  more  solemn  and  sober  turn.  —  Ad- 
d,uon  :  Spectator,  No.  179. 

*  3.  In  old  chemistry,  pertaining  to  lead  : 
.as,  saturnine  compounds. 

saturnine  -  breath,  s.  Breath  of  a 
peculiar  odour  during  Saturnine  palsy  (q.v.). 

saturnine-palsy,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Lead  palsy  (q.v.);  palsy  produced 
by  the  inhalation  of  lead  particles. 

*  sat'-urn-ist,  *.  [Eng.  saturn;  -ist.]  A 
person  of  a  dull,  grave,  gloomy  temperament. 

"  Seating  himselfe  within  a  darkeaome  cave, 
(Such  places  heavy  Satumittt  doe  crave)." 

Browne  :  Britanniat  Pattora.lt,  1.  1. 

«at'-urn-ite,  s.  [Eng.  saturn;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Delametherie  to  the 
brown  variety  of  pyromorphite  (q.  v.). 

aa-tur'-nus,  ».    [Lat.]    Saturn. 

•at  -yr,  *  sat-yre,  s.  [Fr.  satyre,  from  Lat. 
satyrus  ;  Gr.  <rarvpo«  (saturos)  —  a  satyr  ;  Sp. 
&  Itiil.  satiro  ;  Port,  stityro.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  :  One  of  a  number  of  rural 
deities  of  Greece,  identical  with  the  Fauni  of 
the  Latins.  They  are  regarded  as  the  attendants 
of  Bacchus,  and  are  represented  as  roaming 
through   the  woods,  dwelling  in   caves,  and 
•endeavouring  to  gain  the  love  of  the  Nymphs. 
They  are  usually  represented  with  the  feet  and 
legs  of  goats,  short  horns  on  the  head,  and  the 
"body  covered  with  thick  hair. 

"  And  shut  up  every  talyr  in  his  den." 

Camper  .'  Convermtion,  38. 

2.  Entom.:  One  of  the  Satyrinse.  (Newman.) 

*  3.  A  cattle-stealer.  (Slang.)  (Smith,  :  Lives 
<tf  Highwaymen,  i.  321.) 

satyr  pug,  s. 

b/taom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Eupithe- 
da  satyr  ata. 


,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  satyri(um)  ; 
L-it.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ophreae  (q.v.). 

*  Sat-  jf-ri'-a-sls,  s.  [Gr.  ,  from  <rarvpot  (satu- 
ro.s)  =  a  satyr.]  A  diseased  and  uurestrain- 
able  venereal  appetite  in  men. 

•a-tyr'-Ic,  •  sa-tyV-fo-al,  a.  [Lat.  satyri- 
cus,  from  Gr.  <raTvpucd«  (saturikos),  from 
o-orvpos  (saturos)  =  a  satyr.]  Pertaining  to 
sa'  yrs.  The  satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks  was 
of  the  nature  of  burlesque,  the  chorus  being 
represented  by  satyrs. 

"  The  taly  He  drama  at  Greece  Is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  8,-Uira,  the  satire,  or  aatirical  poetry  of  the 
Humans."—  Trench:  Enytiib  rait  *  Preirnr,  p.  193. 

1  Originally,  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  feature  of  every  drama,  but 
as  taste  improved,  their  antics  were  ft-lt  to 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  tragedy, 
and  they  were  relegated  to  a  separate  piece 
acted  after  the  Trilogy  (q.v.),  with  which  in 
some  cages  it  was  connected  in  subject,  the 
whole,  Trilogy  and  Satyric  drama,  being 
called  a  Tetralogy  (q.v.). 

**t-y-ri'-n»,  sa-tyV-I-di,  «.  pL     [Lat 

tatyr(us);  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ince,  or  masc, 
-idi.) 

1.  Entom,  :  Argus  Butterflies.  (Swainson.) 
A  sub-family  of  Nymphalidae.  Only  four 
legs  adapted  for  walking  ;  antennae  abruptly 
knobbed  ;  wings  rounded  ;  flight  feeble. 


Larva  without  spines,  but  with  minute  warts. 
About  a  thousand  species  are  known.  They 
are  of  sombre  colours,  with  eye-like  spots  on 
the  under,  or  sometimes  also  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  win^s.  Nearly  one  third  of  the 
butterflies  of  Europe  are  Satyrinse.  The  genus 
which  is  most  numerous  in  species  is  Hippar- 
chia  (q.v.). 

2.  Pal(eont. :  One  species  has  been  said  to 
exist  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  another  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  but  both  are  doubtful. 

•  sa-tyr'-I-dn,  *.  [Gr. ,  from  (rarvpos  (saturos) 
=  a  satyr.]  A  plant  supposed  to  excite  lust. 

sa-tyr'-I-um,  s.    [SATYRION.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Satyriadae  (q.v.). 

sat  -y-rus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  satyr.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Satyrinse 
(q.v.).  Satyrus  semele  is  the  Grayling  (q.v.). 

sau-alp  -ite  (au  as  6w),  s.    [After  Sau-alpe, 
in   Carintbia,    where  first  found  ;   suff.   -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ZOISITE  (q.v.). 

sau'-ba,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Entom. :  (Ecodoma  cephalotes,  an  ant  with 
a  disproportionately  large  head,  living  in 
Brazil  in  vast  numbers  in  subterranean  abodes. 

[CECODOMA.] 

8an$e,  *  sawge,  s.  [Fr.  sauce,  from  Lat. 
salsa  =  a  salted  thing,  fetn.  of  salms  =  salted, 
pa.  par.  of  salio  =  to  salt  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Ital. 


L  Literally: 

1.  A  mixture  or  composition  to  be  eaten 
with  food  for  the   purpose  of  improving  its 
flavour  or  relish,  or  of  whetting  the  appetite, 
or  for  aiding  digestion  ;  a  condiment. 

"  Tunnies'  tails  in  savoury  tauce  are  drown'd." 

Dryden :  Peniut,  sat.  v. 

2.  Culinary  vegetables  and  roots  eaten  with 
fleshmeat    (Amer.) 

II.  Fig. :  Pertness,  impudence,  insolence ; 
saucy  language.  (Colloq.  or  vulgar.) 

IT  (1)  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander :  A  principle  applied  in  one  case  must 
be  so  in  all  similar  cases.  (Used  as  a  retort 
against  one  who  is  rigid  in  laying  down  the 
law  for  others  whilst  wholly  exempting  him- 
self from  its  operation.) 

(2)  To  serve  one  with  the  same  sauce :  To  re- 
taliate one  injury  with  another.  (Colloq.) 

sauce-alone,  s.  9 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  (Erysimum)  Attiaria. 

sauce-boat,  s.  A  vessel  or  dish  with  a 
lip  or  spout  for  holding  sauce. 

sauce-box,  *  sa  wee-box,  ».  A  saucy, 
impudent  fellow. 

"  The  foolish  old  poet  says,  that  the  souls  of  some 
women  are  made  of  sea-water:  this  has  encouraged 
my  tuuce-box  to  be  wiUy."—Adduon:  Spectator. 

sauce-tureen,  s.  A  tureen  or  dish  from 
which  sauce  is  served  at  table. 

sauge,  *  sawce.  v.t.    [SAUCE,  ».] 

L  Lit. :  To  add  a  sauce  to ;  to  season,  to 
flavour. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  L  To  tickle  or  gratify,  as  the  palate, 

"  Sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison." 

ahaketp. :  Timon  o/  Athera,  [v.  8. 

*2.  To  intermix  with  anything  which  adds 
piquancy  or  relish  :  hence,  to  make  pungent, 
tart,  or  sharp. 

"Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  tauced  with  thy  up. 
braidings."     Sfiakeip. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  v.  1. 

3.  To  address  in  pert,  impudent,  or  insolent 
language ;  to  be  sau<;y  to. 

"  IT!  lauce  her  with  bitter  words." 

Shaketp. :  At  Tou  Like  It,  III.  5. 

*4.  To  make  to  pay  or  suffer ;  to  pay  out. 
"  I'll  make  them  nay,  I'll  tauoe  them."— Shaketp.  : 
Herri/  Wives  of  Winiuor,  iv.  8. 

*  5.  To  cut  up,  to  carve.     (Specially  ap- 
plied to  a  capon.) 

"  If  a  capon  were  to  be  disposed  of,  the  person  in 
authority  would  give  the  direction.  'Sauce  that 
capon.' "— Evening  Ktundard,  Sept.  28,  1884. 

saU9e'-pan,  s.    (Eng.  sauce,  and  pan.] 

*  1.  A  pan  or  pot  for  preparing  sauces. 

2.  A  metal  pot  for  boiling  or  stewing 
generally. 

"  Fragment*  of  old  kettles  and  taucepam."—3Ia,- 
Camay:  Hi  it.  fnff..  ch.  xvii. 


sau9'-er,  *  saus'-er,  s.  [Fr.  sauciere,  from 
Low  Lat.  salsarium.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  small  pan  or  vessel  in  which  sauce 
was  set  on  a  table. 

"  Infuse  a  pugil  of  new  violets  seven  times,  and  it 
(hall  make  the  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  flower,  as.  if 
brought  in  a  taucrr,  you  shall  smell  it  before  it  com* 
at  you."— Socon. 

2.  A  shallow  piece  of  china  or  other  ware  in 
which  a  tea-cup  or  coffee-cup  is  set. 

"  And  because  none  should  remember  his  practice*. 
Dor  suspect  the  rest  to  come,  he  sliaveth  his  crown  ai 
broad  as  a  tamer.'— St rype :  Hem.  Mary,  vol.  IT.. 
ch,  xxzv. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.-eng. :   A   flat   caisson    or    camel 
which,  being  sunk  and  placed  beneath  a  ves- 
sel, is  then  pumped  out,  so  as  to  raise  the 
vessel. 

2.  Naut. :  An  iron  bed  bolted  to  the  deck 
below  that  on  which  the  capstan  works,  for 
the   purpose  of  securing  the  pivot  of  the 
capstan. 

sauch, «.    [SAUOH.] 

sau'-cl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  saucy;  -ly.]  In  * 
saucy  manner ;  impudently,  pertly ;  with 
saucy  language. 

"  This  knave  came  somewhat  tauctty  Into  th* 
world  before  he  was  sent  toi."—Sltakeip. :  Lear,  L  L 

sau'-cl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saucy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saucy  ;  impudence, 
impertinent  boldness. 

"  The  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such  mon 
than  impudent  macineu  from  you."— Shakeip. :  1 
Henry  IV.,  ii.  L 

sau-cisse',  Bau  c.Is-s6n,  ».    [Fr.  saucisu 
=  a  sausage  (q.v.).] 
Fortification : 

1.  A  powder-hose  for  communicating  fire  to 
a  charge  in  military  mining.     It  consists  of  a 
long  pipe  or  bag  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 
of  leather,  and  extends  from  the  chamber  of  a 
mine  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.     The 
powder  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden  pipe 
to  preserve  it  from  damp. 

2.  A  long,  stout  bundle  of  faggots,  larger 
than  a  fascine.    They  are  commonly  used  to 
cover  men,  to  make  epaulements,  traverses, 
or  breastworks  in  ditches  full  of  water,  to 
render  the  way  firm  for  carriages. 

sau'-con-lte,   5.      [After    Saucoji,    Pennsyl- 
vania, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SMITHSONITE  (q.v.). 

sau'-cy  (1),  o.    [Eng.  sauc(e)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Showing  or  acting  with  sauciness  or  im- 
pertinent boldness ;    pert,    impudent,   rude; 
contemptuous  of  superiors. 

"  They  were  grown  too  taucy  for  himself." 

Beaum.  <t  Ft  ft.  :  Philatter,  11.  L 

2.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  im- 
pudence ;  impudent,  insolent :  as,  saucy  lan- 
guage, a  saucy  look. 

san'-9y  (2),  o.    [A  corrupt,  of  sassy  (q.v.>] 
saud,  f.    [SAADH.] 

sauer  kraut  (as  sour  krout),  t.    [Oer. 

sauer  =  sour,  and  kraut  =  herb,  cabbage.]  A 
favourite  German  dish,  consisting  of  cabbage 
cut  fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  with  alternate 
layers  of  salt,  and  suffered  to  ferment  until  it 
becomes  sour. 

*  aauf,  i.    [SAFE.] 

saugh,  sauch  (ijl>,  ch  guttural),  «.  (CAL- 
LOW, «.]  A  willow-tree,  spec.  Salix  caprea. 

"  Did  ye  notice  if  there  was  an  auld  lauyh  tree 
that's  maist  blawn  down.*— Scott:  Guy  Mannering. 
ch.  xxlL 

saul  (!),«.    [SOUL.] 

Saul  (2),  sal,  s.  [Hind,  sal,  tola,  sahva,  takhir; 
Beng.  shut.] 

Bot. :  The  saul  tree  (q.V.J. 

saul  dammar,  s. 

Chem. :  Dhara  Dammar.  The  name  of  a 
resin  collected  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hiudo- 
stan  from  the  saul-tree. 

saul  tree, «. 

Bot. :  Shorea  robusta,  a  large  gregarious  tree, 
growing  in  the  moist  tract  along  the  base  of 
the  Himalayas,  also  on  the  Pachmari  Hills  in 
Central  India,  &c.  The  heart-wood  is  brown, 
cross-drained,  and  finely  streaked  with  dark 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt; 
or,  wore,  wsif,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  uu  =  kw. 


saule— saurotliera 
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lines.  It  is  difficult  to  season,  but,  once 
seasoned,  is  unrivalled  iu  elasticity,  strength, 
and  durability,  and  is  much  used  in  India  for 
railway  sleepers,  planking,  railings  of  bridges, 
&c.  It  furnishes  a  resin.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.) 

•  saule,  *.    [SOUL.] 

saul'-Ie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  from 
Scotch  saul=  soul.]  A  hired  mourner.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  priest  .  .  .  sent  two  o'  the  ridiug  taulia  after 
them."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii. 

Sault,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  saut),  from  Lat.  saltum, 
acciis.  of  saltus  —  &  leap;  sulio  —  to  leap.] 
[ASSAULT.]  A  rapid  in  some  rivers.  (Amer.) 

Sault'  -fat,  s.  [Scotch  sault  =  salt,  and  fat  = 
vat.]  A  pickling-  tub,  a  beef-stand.  (Scotch.) 

Saun'-ders  (1),  s.  [Acorruption  of  Fr.  cendres.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

saunders  blue,  s. 

*1.  Ultramarine  (?) 

2.  An  artificial  blue  prepared  from  carbonate 
of  copper.  (Weale.) 

saun'-ders  (2),  s.    [SANDERS.] 
Saunt,  s.  &  a.    [SAINT.] 

saun  -ter,  *  san  -ter,  v.i.  [Etym.  donbtful. 
Wedgwood  derives  it  from  Icel.  slentr  =  idle, 
lounging,  slen  —  sloth  ;  Dan.  slentre  =  to 
saunter  ;  Sw.  slentra  ;  cf.  Icel.  seint  =  slowly  ; 
Dan.  seent  ;  Norw.  seint;  Sw.  sent.] 

1.  To  wander  about  idly  and  leisurely  ;  to 
ramble  about  lazily  ;  to  walk  leisurely  along  ; 
to  loiter,  to  linger. 

"  Sauntered  on  this  retired  and  difficult  way." 

Wordtvmrth  :  JV  anting  of  Placet.  No.  4. 

*  2.  To  occupy  one's  self  idly  :  to  loiter,  to 
dilly-dally. 

"  Though  putting  the  mind  upon  an  unusual  stress 
that  may  discourage  ought  to  be  avoided,  yet  this 
must  nut  run  it  into  a  lazy  sauntering  about  ordinary 
things."—  Locke. 

*  3.  To  move  or  pass  slowly  ;  to  drag  along. 

"  Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  3a 

Saun'  ter,  s.  [SAUNTER,  v.]  A  sauntering  or 
rambling  leisurely  about  ;  a  place  for  saunter- 
ing. 

"  Loitering  and  leaping 
With  itiunler,  with  bound." 

Matthew  Arnold  :  Bacchanalia,  I. 

saun'-ter  er,  s.  [Eng.  saunter;  -er.]  One 
who  saunters  about  ;  an  idler,  a  lounger. 

Sann'-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SAUNTER,  v.] 

saun'-ter-Ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sauntering; 
-ly.]  In  a  sauntering  manner  ;  idly,  leisurely. 

*8aun'-ter-  Ing  ness,  s.  [Eng.  sauntering  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saun- 
tering-. (Eliz.  Carter  :  Letters,  ii.  152.) 

saur  ,  pref.    [SAURO-.] 

saur,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  Soil,  dirt,  dirty 
water. 

sau  ran  -6  don,  s.     [Pref.  saur-,  and   Gr. 
(anodoun);    ANODON.]      [SAURANO- 


sau  rSn-o-don'-tl-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tauranodon,  genit.  sanranwlont(is)  ;  Lat.  feni. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Ichthyopterygia,  with 
one  genus,  Sauranodon,  edentulous,  from  the 
Jurassic  formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

•au-rau'-Ja,  s.  [Named  after  Sauraujo,  a 
Portuguese"  botanist  known  to  Willdenow.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Dilleneae(Li7idYer/),  of  Tern- 
Stromiacea;  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report).  Saurau- 
ja  nejxdensis,  from  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Khasia  Hills,  has  pink  flowers  and  a  green, 
•weet,  edible  fruit,  mealy  inside. 

•  sau'-rf-a  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Or.  <ravpo« 
(sauros)  =  a  lizard  1 

Zoology  : 

*  1.  An  order  of  Rcptilia,  having  two  auri- 
cles and  four  legs,  and  the  body  covered  with 
scales.  (Brongniurt.) 

t  2.  In  the  classification  of  Stannius,  an 
order  of  Amphibia  Monopnoa,  containing 
thiee  sub-orders  :  Amphishaenoidea  (Amphis- 
baeiroiils),  Kionocrnnia  (Lizards),  and  Chanuu- 
leouidae  (Chameleons). 


sau'-rl-an,  a.  &  s.    [SAURIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauria. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  order  Sauria ;  a 
lizard  or  lizard-like  creature.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  whole  order  of  the  Lacertiiia  is  often  united 
with  the  next  group  of  the  Crucodilia,  under  the 
name  of  Sauria.  The  term  Saurian,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  one  to  designate  all  the  reptiles 
which  approach  the  typical  Lizards  iu  external  con- 
figuration, whatever  their  nature  may  be  ;  and  from 
this  point  of  view  it  is  often  very  useful  as  applied  to 
many  fossil  forms,  the  structure  of  which  is  only 
imperfectly  known."— A'icholton  :  Palceont.,  ii.  201. 

Sau-rich'-nis,  s.    [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  Ixvot 

(ichnos)  =  a  footprint] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  to  fossil  foot- 
prints occurring  in  the  Permian  at  Annan- 
dale,  Scotland. 

t  sau  rich-thy -i-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
saurichthy(s)  ;  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Owen's  Lepidoganoidei 
(q.v.),  ranging  from  the  Coal  to  the  Trias. 
[MEGALICHTHVS.] 

sau-xich'-thys,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr. 
i\0vs  (ichthuif)  =  a  fish.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Holoptychidse,  with 
three  species  from  the  Rhaetic  beds. 

sau'-ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saurus  (q.v.) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Lepidosteoidei.  Body 
oblong,  with  ganoid  scales ;  vertebrae  not 
completely  ossified  ;  termination  of  vertebral 
column  homocercal ;  fins  generally  with  fulcra. 
Maxillary  of  a  single  piece,  jaws  with  a  single 
row  of  conical  pointed  teeth.  Genera  nu- 
merous, from  Mesozoic  formations. 

sau  ril-lus,    s.     [Dimin.    from   Mod.  Lat. 

saarus  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  ^enus  of  Lacertilians,  with 
one  species  from  the  freshwater  strata  of  the 
Purbeck  series  (Upper  Oolite). 

saur'-less, ".  [For  savourless.]  Insipid,  taste- 
less, savourless.  (Scotch.) 

sau'-ro-,  saur-,  pref.  [SAURIA.]  Lizard-like, 
t  sau-ro-ba-tra  -chi-a,  s.  pi.   [Pref.  sauro-, 
and  Mod.  Lat..  oa<ro«/iia"(q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Urodela  (q.v.X 

sau  r6  9eph  -a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and 
Gr.  «<£aAij  (kep'hale)  =  the  head.] 

Palceont. :  Agenus  of  Sphynenidae(Giinther), 
placed  by  Cope  in  his  Saurodontidae  (q.v.), 
with  two  species  from  the  Chalk. 

sau-ro  ce'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 
iciJTo?  (ketos)  =  a  sea-monster.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Zeuglodontidae,  founded 
on  remains  of  Tertiary  age,  found  near  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  teeth  are  dowble-fanged,  with 
conoid  crowns,  and  they  indicate  an  animal 
smaller  than  any  species  of  Zeuglodon  (q.v.) 

*  sau-ro-champ'-sa,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and 
Grecized  Egypt  xd^ai  (champtai)  =  croco- 
diles.] [MOSASAURUS.] 

sau-ro-dip-ter'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro-  ; 
Gr.  Siirr(po<;  (dipteros)  =  two-winged,  and  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palieont.  :  A  family  of  Polypteroidei  (q.v.). 
Scales  ganoid,  smooth,  like  surface  of  skull. 
Two  dorsals,  paired  fins  obtusely  lobate ;  teeth 
conical ;  caudal  heterocercal.  Three  genera, 
from  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations. 
(Giinther.) 

Sau-rfi-dip-ter-l'-ni,  s.  pi  [Pref.  sauro-; 
Gr.  SiVrepos  (dipteros)  —  two-winged,  and  Lat. 
rnasc.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -int.] 

Palceont. :  (1)  A  synonym  of  Saurnilipteridae 
(Huxley);  (2)  a  sub-family  of  Khombxxlip- 
teridae,  co-extensive  with  the  Saurodipteridae. 

sau'-ri-ddn,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  ujovt 
(odous),  genit  oSovros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sphyrsenidae,  or  the 
typical  genus  of  Saurodontidae,  with  one 
species  from  the  Chalk. 

sau  -ro-doiit,  a.    [SAURODON.]     Having  a 

dentition    like   that   of   the   Saurodontidae  I 
armed  with  teeth  implanted  In  distinct  sockets. 

"  The  murodnnt  fishes  of  the  Cretaceous.  "—A'icAof- 
ton:  Palami..  ii.  12C. 

sau-ro-dont  -i-dse,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  sauro- 
il'in,  genit  sauro(/on<(ts) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 
Palfeont. :  A  family  created  by  Cope  for  a 


group  of  predaceous  fishes,  often  placed  witik 
the  Sphyraenidse  (q.v.).  Many  of  them  are  ot 
large  size,  and  have  most  of  their  teeth  im- 
planted in  distinct  sockets. 

sau-roid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  <raCpos  (sauros)  —  !^ 
lizard,  and  «Wo«  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  lizard ;  lizard- 
like. 

"Families  of  lauroid  or  reptile  tabes."  —  ffuyh- 
Miller  :  Old  Red  Sandttune.  ch.  iv. 

t  B.  As  substantive  : 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  njine  sometimes  given: 
to  fishes  which  approach  sauriaus  in  structure 
or  external  conformation.  The  members  of 
the  families  Lepidosteidae  and  Sturionidae  are 
recent,  and  those  of  Saurichthyidae,  the  Sau- 
rodipteridae, &c.,  fossil  examples. 

"  III  the  waters  of  the  Transition  period,  the  Sau. 
roidt  and  Sharks  constituted  the  chief  voracious, 
fiiruis  destined  to  fulfil  the  important  office  of  check- 
lug  excessive  increase  of  the  inferior  families."— flue*- 
land:  Otology  t  Mineral.,  i.  23$. 

saur-oid-Ich'-nite,  «.  [Eng.  sauroW,  and 
ichnite.]  The  footprint  of  a  saurian. 

sau-rop'-O-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 
iroi/«  (pous),  genit  iro6<k  (podos)  =  a  foot] 

Palceont. :  According  to  Marsh,  an  order  of 
Dinosauria,  which  he  raises  to  a  class.  Fore*, 
and  hind  limbs  nearly  equal ;  feet  plantigrade,, 
pentadactyle,  ungulate ;  anterior  vertebrae 
opisthocoelian ;  sternal  bones  paired;  JTC- 
maxillaries  with  teeth.  They  were  herbivo- 
rous, and  attained  their  greatest  development 
in  the  Jurassic.  Families  :  Atlantosauriilae, 
Diptodocidae,  and  Morosauridae. 

sau-rop  -si-da,  s.  pi.    [SAUROPSIS.] 

Zool.  :  A  primary  group  pr  province  of 
Vertebra ta,  comprising  Reptiles  and  Birds. 
An  epidermic  skeleton,  in  the  form  of  scale* 
or  feathers,  is  almost  always  present.  Th». 
centra  of  the  vertebrae  are  ossified,  but  liav* 
no  terminal  epiphyses';  the  skull  has  a  com- 
pletely ossified  occipital  segment.  Mandible> 
always  present,  and  each  ramus  consists  of 
an  articular  ossification,  connected  with  thft 
skull  by  a  quadrate  bone.  The  apparent  ankle- 
joint  is  situated  between  the  proximal  and 
distal  divisions  of  the  tarsus,  not  between  the. 
tibia  and  the  astragalus,  as  in  the  Mammalia. 
The  heart  is  tri-  or  quadri-locular,  and  some: 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  are  red,  oval,  and. 
nucleated.  Respiration  is  never  effected  by- 
means  of  branchiae,  but  after  birth  is  pep- 
formed  by  lungs.  The  cerebral  hemisphere* 
are  never  united  by  a  carpus  callosum.  The- 
reproductive  organs  open  into  the  cloaca  ;  th» 
oviduct  is  a  Fallopian  tube,  with  a  uterine- 
dilatation  in  the  lower  part.  All  are  ovijiar- 
ous  or  ovoviviparous ;  there  are  no  mammary 
glands  ;  the  embryo  has  an  aninion  and  a  large-- 
respiratory  allantois,  and  is  nourished  at  tha 
expense  of  the  massive  vitellus.  (Huxley  t 
Anat.  Vert.  Anim.,  ch.  iii.) 

S&a-rop'-SlA,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  itytr 
fppsis)  =  appearance.  ] 

Palatont.  :  A  genus  of  Catnridae,  with  on»- 
species  from  the  Great  Oolite,  and  one  from. 
the  Lower  Jurassic. 

t  sau-rSp-ter-yg'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
from  Gr.  <ravpof  (sauros)  =  a  lizard,  ana. 
irre'pvf  (pterux),  genit.  vripvyos  (pterugos)  =  m. 
wing.) 

Palaeont.  :  Owen's  name  for  the  Plesio-- 
sauria  (q.v.). 

sau-ro-ramph'-fis.  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and 
Gr.  pan4>o?  (rhamphos)  —  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Hoplopleuridae,  having 
the  lower  jaw  produced  teyond  the  upper. 
It  appears  in  the  Chalk,  and  extends  into  the- 
Tertiary. 

saur-or'-nl-thes,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  taur-,  and 
Gr.  oovit  (ornis),  genit  opn8o*  (ornithos)  = 
a  bird.] 

PnlfFont. :  A  sub-class  of  Birds,  with  » 
single  order  Saururae  (q.v.).  Caudal  vertebrte- 
numerous ;  tail  longer  than  the  body,  and 
not  terminated  by  a  plough-share  bone. 

sau-ri-»ter'-n8n,  a.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gi. 
<rripvov  (sterrwn)  =  the  breast.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Laceitili;ms,  from, 
strata  in  Africa  believed  to  be  of  Triassic  age. 

*  san-rSth'-er-a,  *.     [Pref.  sauro-,  and  On. 
Oripda  (thereto)  =  to  hunt] 
Ornith:  Ground  Cuckoo,  the  typical  family- 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  shin',  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-cian.  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  beL  deU 
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saurotherinsB— savagely 


AACH^OFTERYX. 

(At  reitored  by  Oven.) 


•>f  Saurotherin8e(q.v.).  Saurothera  vetula  in- 
habits Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  &c. 

*Ban-r6th-e-ri-n»,  s.  pi.  fMod.  Lat.  sauro- 
ther(a) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -intt.} 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cuculidse,  allied 
to  Coccyzinse,  but  having  bill  longer  and 
•strain liter,  and  the  upper  mandible  curved 
only  at  the  tip.  Found  in  Tropical  America, 
whore  tliey  live  principally  on  the  ground 
feeding  on  caterpillars,  lizards,  young  rats, 
small  birds,  Ac. 

•an  ru-ra'-ce-se,  s.jrf.  [Mod.Lat.sa»rttr(ui); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -octet.] 

£<rf.:Saurura<ls;:in  order  of  Hypogynons  Ex- 
ogens,  alliance  Piperales.  Herbaceous  marsh- 
pl;ints  ;  leaves,  alternate,  stipulate  ;  flowers 
in  spikes,  naked,  seated  upon  a  scale  ;  stamens, 
three  t<>  six ;  ovaries,  three  or  four,  more  or 
less  distinct,  each  with  an  ascending  ovule; 
fruit,  four  fleshy  indehiscent  nuts,  or  a  three- 
or  four-celled  capsule.  Known  genera,  four ; 
species,  seven.  From  North  America,  China, 
and  the  north  of  India.  (Lindley.) 

San  ru-rad,  a.    [Mod.  Lat*u(r»r(i<s);  Eng. 
sulf.  -ad.] 
Sot.  (PI.):  The  Saururaae*  (q.v.). 

aau  ru-rse,   *.   pi.     [Pref.    saur-,  and    Gr. 
o  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Palttont. :  Lizard-tailed 
'Birds,  made  by  Huxley 
a  sub-class  of  Aves.  The 
metacarpals  are  well-de- 
veloped, notanchylosed. 
The  caudal  vertebrae  are 
•numerous  and  large,  so 
that  the  caudal 
region  is  longer 

!than  the  body, 
whereas  i  n 
other  birds  it  is 
shorter.  Fnrcn- 
lum  complete 
and  strong; 
foot  extremely 
passerine;  skull 
and  sternum  unknown.  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1807, 
p.  418  )  It  contains  the  single  genus  Archae- 
opteryx  (q.v.). 

Ban  ru'-rus,  s.    [SAI-RUR.F,.] 

Rit.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Saururaceae  (q.v). 
The  root  of  Saururus  cernints,  made  into  a 
poultice,  is  applied,  in  the  United  States,  in 
pleurisy.  The  scientific  name  is  in  allusion 
to  the  form  of  the  flower-spike. 

•au'-rus,  s.    [SACRIA.] 

1.  [i-itthy. :   A   genus  of  Scopelidse  (q.v.), 
with  fifteen  species  of  small   size,  from  the 
shores  of  tropical  and   sub-tropical  regions. 
It  includes  a  sub-genus  Saurida. 

2.  l><i!<pr,»t. :  Hemisaurida,  from  the  Chalk 
of  Coincn,  Istria,  is  allied  to  this  genus. 

sau'-ry,  s.    [SAUROS.) 

J'-ldhy.  :  Scombresox  saury,  called  also  the 
Skipper,  not  uncommon  on  the  British  coast. 
It  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  jaw  has  a 
hinge  movement  as  in  Belone,  The  name  is 
•lines  extended  to  the  whole  genus 
Scomhresox  (q.v.). 

aau -sage    (age    as    Ig),  •  sau'^Jdge, 

*  saul  sage,  s.  [Fr.  saucisse  (O.  Fr.  saul- 
cisse,  from  Low  Lat.  salcitia,  from  Lat.  salsicium 
—  a  saus:ige,  from salsus  =  salted.)  [SAUCE,  *.] 
An  article  of  food  consisting  of  a  roll  or  ball, 
iiui'l-  commonly  of  pork  or  veal,  and  some- 
times of  beef,  minced  very  small,  with  salt 
and  spice.  Gener.illy  it  is  stuffed  into  skins, 
sometimes  only  rolled  in  flour. 

sausage-meat,  s.  The  minced  meat  of 
•Which  sausages  are  composed. 

"  The  he»t  sausages  were  obtained  from  shop*  the 
pro;, i  SeWs  of  which  did  not  object  tu  wiling  to  their 
customers  tautage-meat.~—Blyth:  Diet,  of  Hygiene, 
p.  506. 

sausage  -  poison,  s.  The  poisonous 
•gent  or  principle  existing  in  snusagr.s  made 
or  kept  under  certain  unknown  conditions. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  an  empyrenmatic  oil, 
as  an  acid  formed  in  consequence  of  a  modi- 
fled  process  of  putrefaction,  and  as  the  effect 
of  a  fungus,  Sitrcinn  botu/ina. 

"The  nature  of  this  mmyr-tiaitan  has  been  a  unb- 

J«ct  »f  much  discussion."—  Woodman  *  Tidy :  Forenric 

Jiedv-ine,  p.  M2. 


sausage-poisoning,  ».  A  form  of  nar- 
cotico- irritant  poisoning  which  sometimes 
follows  the  consumption  of  sausages.  [SAU- 
SAGE-POISON.] 

"  Four  hundred  cues  of  ttiutage.poitnning  an  stated 
to  have  occurred  iu  Wurtemburg  alone  fu  the  last 
fifty  years.'  —Blyth  :  Diet,  of  Hygiene,  p.  S0«. 

sausage-roll,  ».  Meat  prepared  as  for 
sausages,  enveloped  in  a  roll  of  paste,  and 
cooked. 


t  sausage-shaped,  a. 

Hot. :  Long,  cylindrical,  hollow,  curved  in- 
wards at  each  end,  as  the  corolla  of  some 
Ericas. 

*  sause-fleme,  *.     [Lat.  sabnm  =  salt,  and 
pklegma  =  phlegm.]    An  eruption  of  red  spots 
or  scab  on  the  face. 

*  sause  flemed,  a.     [Eng.  sausefltm(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  an  eruption  of  red  spots  or  scabs  on 
the  face. 

Saus  sure  (au  as  6),  *.  [Horace  Benedict 
de  Saussure  (1740-1799),  physicist  and  Alpino 
explorer,  who  invented  the  instrument]  (See 
etym.  and  compound. 

Saussure's  hygrometer,  s.    The  Hair 

hygrometer. 

sauss-u-re'-a  (an  as  6),  ».  [Named  after 
H.  B.  "SaussuVe  (q.v.X  and  his  father,  who 
wrote  on  agriculture.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Carlinese,  Herbs,  with 
corymbose  purple  or  violet  heads ;  bracts  all 
unarmed ;  anthers  with  a  long  acute  appendage. 
Known  species,  altout  forty-five.  The  seeds  of 
S.  candicans  are  collected  in  the  Punjaub  for 
medicinal  purposes ;  S.  iMppa,  called  also 
Aplutaxis  iMppa  and  Auckltindia  Costus,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Costus  of  the  ancients 
[COSTUS,  I.  (1)],  and  has  long  been  used  in 
Hindoo  medicine. 

sanss'-n-rite  (an  as  6),  *.    [After  de  Saus- 
sure, who  first  found  and  described  it;  sutf. 
ite  (Afire.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Zoisite  (q.v.)  containing 
soda.     Found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Geneva. 

2.  The  compact  to  crypto-crystalline  fels- 
pathic  constituent  of  gabbros,  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  Labradorite  by  some 
mineralogists,  and  as  oligoclase  by  others. 
Lately  shown  by  the  microscope  not  to  be  a 
homogeneous  mineral,  but  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spars. 

saussurite- gabbro, «. 
Petrol, :  A  gabbro  (q.v.)  in  which  the  sans- 
suritic  form  of  felspar  is  present. 

saut,  a.  &  s.    [SALT,  a.  &  s.].    (Scotch.) 

*  saut,  *  saute,  s.    [Fr.]    An  assault 

"  Oft  wounding  at  lautes." 

Lydyate:  Complaint  of  a  Black  Knight. 

Sau  teT-lus,  s.  [Latinised  from  Fr.  sautelle 
=.  a  vine  shoot,  transplanted  with  its  root ; 
tauter  =  to  leap,  to  spring.] 

Bol. :  A  deciduous  bull)  formed  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  or  around  the  summit  of  a  root 

*  sau'-ter,  s.   [PSALTER.] 

sau  -ter-elle,  s.    [Fr.] 

Stone-working :  A  mason's  implement,  used 
in  tracing  and  forming  angles. 

San-terne',  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  white  Bor- 
deaux wine,  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sauternes,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde. 

saut'-flt,  s.   [SAULTFAT.]  A  salt  dish.  (Scotch.) 

*  sau  trie,  *  sau-try,  s.    [PSALTERY.] 

sau-vag  -e-ad,  s.    [SAUVAGESIA.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Sauvagesiacese  (q.v.).    (Lind- 

ley-) 

sau-va-ge'-sl-a,  *.  [Named  after  Francis 
Bossier  de  Sauvnges,  a  physician  of  Mont- 
pellier,  and  a  friend  of  Linnaeus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sanvagesiaceae 
(q.v.).  Stiurwtesia  erecta,  the  Herb  of  St. 
Martin,  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  has  been 
used  »  ophthalmia,  in  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  and  slight  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 


sau-va-ge-sl  a-c8-«,  *.  pi.     [Mod.    Lai 

sauvage*i(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Sauvageads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynoua 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Smooth  shrub* 
or  annual  herbs,  with  simple,  alternate,  nearly 
sessile  leaves,  and  fringed  stipules;  inflor- 
escence generally  a  terminal  jianicle  or  a 
raceme;  se|>als  five;  petals  five,  deciduous; 
stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  some  occasion- 
ally becoming  petaloid  scales  ;  ovary  fre«, 
with  three  parietal  placenta  ;  fruit  capsular, 
three-valved,  one-  or  three-celled  ;  seeds  small, 
oblong,  pitted.  Known  genera  three,  specie* 
fifteen,  from  the  warmer  pails  of  America. 

*  sauve  garde,  «.    [SAFEGUARD.] 

*  sav'-a-ble,  *  save  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tare  ; 
•able.]    Capable  of  being  saved. 

"  And  a  man  cannot  ordinarily  know  that  he  Is  in  a 
iave.,ble  condition."—  Jer.  Taylor:  Xermont,  vol.  Hi, 
aer.  i 

*  sav  -a  ble  ness,  *  save'-a  ble  ness,  ». 

[Eng.  savable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  savable  ;  capability  of  being  saved. 

"  So  much  as  concerns  the  main  question,  now  to 
agitation  al>out  the  tatableneu  of  Protestants."— 
Chill  ingteorth  :  Religion  of  Protettatttt.  (Cone.  I 

sav  -age  (age  as  ig),  *  sal  vage,  *  sau- 

vage,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  salvage,  savaige  (Fr. 
sauvage),  from  Lat.  silvaticus  —  belonging  to  a 
wood,  <vild  ;  silva  —  a  wood  ;  Sp.  salvage  ; 
Ital.  salvaggio,  salvatico.] 

A.  ^s  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining   to  the   forest   or   country; 
wild,  uncultivated,  desolate. 

"  With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill-topi 
Before  us  ;  tafage  region  !  " 

Wordtaorth  :  Bicurrion,  bk.  11. 

2.  Wild,  untamed,  fierce,  violent. 

"  In  time  the  tamge  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Xothinj.  L  L 

3.  Beastly,  brutal. 

"  Ilia  lustful  eye  or  taoage  heart." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III..  HI  5. 

4.  Pertaining  to  man  in  a  state,  of  nature; 
Wild,  uncivilized,  untaught,  rude,  barl>aroua 

"  Like  a  rude  and  tatiuie  man  of  Ind." 

Sluikap.  :  Lote'i  Labour  i  Lott,  T.  •. 

5.  Cruel,  fierce,  ferocious,  pitiless. 

"  A  tnnage  and  obdurate  nature."—  Macaulay  :  BUL 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  Enraged  on  account  of  provocation  re- 
ceived.   (CoUoq.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  human  being  in  a  state  of  natural 
rudeness  ;  one  who  is  uncivilized  or  untaught 
in  mind  or  manners. 

"  With  tataget  and  men  of  Ind." 

SHaketp.  •  Tempett,  1L  S. 

If  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pp.  28-33)  shows 
that  the  uniformity  of  appearance  and  cha- 
racteristics said  to  exist  among  savages  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  Some  retain  the  pre- 
hensile power  of  the  feet  ;  their  o|>eu-air  life 
makes  them  as  a  rule  long-sighted  ;  their 
imitative  powers  are  great,  as  is  their  fond- 
ness for  rough  music,  and  they  pay  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance.  Their  state  of 
morality  is  low.  Continual  wars,  infanticide, 
want  of  food,  and  exposure  to  the  weather, 
are  powerful  checks  on  their  increase. 

*  2.  A  wild  beast. 


The  grim  tatage,  to  his  rifled  den 

Too  late  returning,  snutts  the  track  of  men." 

;  Iliad  xviiL  878. 


g,  snutts 
Pope:  B 

3.  A  person  of  extreme  brutality  or  ferocity  ; 
a  barbarian.  (CoUoq.) 

If  Puttenham  in  1589  ranked  this  among 
words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into  the 
language. 

sav  age  (age  as  Ig),  *  sal  vage,  v.t.  &.  i. 
[SAVAGE,  a.) 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  make  wild  or  savage. 

"  Whose  bloodle  breast  so  taung'd  out  of  kind.' 

Mirrovr  for  Magiarata.  p.  44*. 

2.  To  bite,  tear,  or  cut  :  as,  A  horse  savages 
a  man. 

*  B.  Intranx  :  To  act  like  a  savage. 

"  Though  the  blindness  of  some  ferities  have  timygd 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errouri, 
bk.  vi  i..  ch.  xix. 

sav'-age-ly  (age  as  Ig),  adv.    [Eng.  savage  ; 
•iy.} 

1.  In   a   savage   manner  ;   like  a  savage  ; 
cruelly,  inhumanly. 

"  Your  ciutle  1."  snrpriVd.  your  wife  and  babes 
Sava'ietii  slaughterM.'    S>>aken>.  :  Macbeth.  i».  S 

2.  With  extreme  passion  ;  fiercely.  (CoUoq.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  woio,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  IEVT. 


savageness— savings 
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•av  -age-ness  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  savage; 
•ness.  J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  savage,  wild, 
or  uncivilized ;  wildness. 

2.  Fierceness,  inhumanity,  ferocity,  cruelty. 

"The  tavageneu  ol  his  own  nature."— Alacaulay : 
BM.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

»aV-ag-er-y  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  savage;  -ry.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  savage,  wild,  or  un- 
civilized ;  barbarism. 

"  We  have  uot  come  out  from  tavapery  into  civillia- 
tlon."— Scrioner'i  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  8»5. 

•  2.  Wild  growth. 

"  The  coulter  rests. 
That  should  deracinate  such  tavayery." 

Shakeip. :  Henry  r.,  T.  J. 

3.  Savage  conduct ;  cruelty,  ferocity,  bar- 
barity, rowdyism. 

"  The  popular  belief  that  i/ivayrrt/  is  a  rental  offence 
when  political  excitement  runs  high/— Globe,  Oct  12, 
1886. 

*  saV-ag-ism  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  savag(e); 
-ism.]  The  state  of  men  while  uncivilized ; 
the  condition  of  human  beings  in  their  natural 
rudeness  and  wildness  ;  barbarism. 

"  To  pan  from  latagitm  to  civilization."—  Vf. 
Taylor  :  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  IL  4». 

•a-v&n'-na,  sa-van'-nah,  s.  [Sp.  sabana 
=  a  sheet  "for  a  bed  ..."  a  large  plain,  from 
Lat.  sabanum  =  a  linen  cloth,  a  towel,  from 
Or.  trdftaofov  (sabanon).]  An  extensive  open 

Elain,  covered  with  natural  vegetation,  yield- 
ig  pasturage  in  the  wet  season,  and  often 
having  a  growth  of  undershrubs.    The  word 
is  chietly  used  in  tropical  America. 

••  Savannahi  are  clear  pieces  of  laud  without  woods ; 
not  because  more  barren  than  the  wood-laud,  for  they 
are  frequently  spots  of  as  good  land  us  any,  and  often 
are  int.rmixt  with  wood-land."— Dampier :  f'oyagei 
(au.  1633). 

savannah  -  blackbird,  savannah- 
bird,  s.  [CROTOPHAOUS.] 

savannah-flower,  s. 
Hot. :  Various  species  of  Eehites.     (West 
Indian.) 

S&V'-ant  (nt  as  n),  *.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  saroir 
=  to  know.)  A  man  of  learning  or  science; 
a  man  eminent  for  his  acquirements. 

fiaV-art,  s.  [Named  after  Savart  Felix,  1791- 
1841.  J  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

*  Savart's  toothed- wheel,  *. 

Acoustics:  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining 
the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a 
given  note.  It  consists  of  an  oak  frame,  with 
two  wheels  connected  by  a  strap.  One  is 
toothed,  and  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
means  of  a  multiplying  wheel,  with  the  effect 
of  making  a  card  fixed  on  the  frame  to  vibrate 
as  each  tooth  strikes  it.  An  indicator  shows 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  time.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the 
syren  (q.v.). 

•ave,  *  sauve,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  sourer,  from  Lat. 
salvo  =  to  make  safe  ;  salvus  =  safe  (q.v.) ; 
8p.  &  Port,  salvar;  Ital.  salvare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

L  To  preserve,  as  from  injury,  destruction, 
or  harm  of  any  kind ;  to  snatch,  keep,  or 
rescue  from  impending  evil  or  danger. 

"  O  good  old  man  !  even  from  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  couU  thy  master  utvr." 

Scntt :  Marmion,  vL  8. 

2.  Specif. :  To  deliver  or  redeem  from  final 
mud  everlasting  destruction  ;  to  redeem. 

"Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  tave  sinners." 
—1  Timnthy  i.  15. 

3.  To  deliver,  to  rescue,  to  guard  ;  to  pre- 
•erve  from  the  power  or  influence  of  a  person 
or  thing :  as,  Save  me  from  my  friends. 

4.  To  keep  undamaged  or  untouched. 

"  Could'st  thou  «nw  nothing  T  didst  thou  give  them 
•JL"— Shaketp. :  Lear,  iii.  4. 

5.  To  hinder  from  being  spent  or  lost ;  to 
Secure  from  loss  or  waste. 

"To  late  the  blood  on  either  side.' 

Shakeip. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

6.  To  reserve  and  lay  by  ;  to  gather  up  ;  to 
hoard. 

"  The  thrifty  hire  I  tnted  under  your  father." 

.•s*«*-r.i/..  :  At  fou  U*e  It.  it  S. 

7.  To  spare ;  to  keep  from  doing  or  suffer- 
ing.   (With  a  double  object.) 


8.  To  obviate  or  prevent  the  necessity  or 
use  of :  as,  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 


0.  To  prevent  or  obviate  the  occurrence  of. 

"Will  you  not  speak  to  lave  a  lady's  blush  T  " 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

10.  To  take  or  use  opportunely,  so  as  not  to 
lose  ;  to  take  advantage  of ;  to  catch  ;  not  to 
lose. 

"The  same  persons,  who  were  chief  confidants  to 
Cromwell,  foreseeing  a  restoration,  seized  the  castles 
in  I  relautl,  just  laving  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a  stock 
of  merit  sufficient. "—Swift. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  economical  or  saving. 

H  (1)  God  save  the  mark.    [MABK,  *.  H  (1).] 

(2)  To  save  appearances :  To  preserve  a  good 

external   appearance ;   to   do   something   to 

obviate  or  prevent  exposure  or  embarrassment. 

Save,  prep.  &  con..;.    [SAVE,  v.] 

A.  As  prep. :  (From  the  Fr.  sauf,  in  such 
phrases  as  snuf  mon  droit  =  my  right  being 
reserved).    Except,  saving  ;  leaving  out ;  not 
including. 

"  For  brother-less  she  was,  inte  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him." 
Byron :  Tin  Dream,  1 

B.  -4s  con;'. :  Except,  unless. 

*  save-reverence,  exclam.    A  kind  of 
apologetical  apostrophe  when  anything  might 
be  thought  li  1th y  or  indecent.  (Often  corrupted 
into  Sir-reverence.)    [REVERENCE,  «.] 

*  save,  *.    [Lat.  salvia.]    The  herb  sage. 

save  -all,  s.    [Eng.  save,  and  alL] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  saves  or  prevents 
things  from  being  lost  or  wasted. 

"  These  poultry  a*  they  are  fed  with  what  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  are  a  mere  tateall."— Smith :  Wealth 
of  X'ttiimi,  bit.  L,  cb.  li. 

2.  Specif. :  A  contrivance  to  hold  a  candle- 
end  in  a  candlestick  while  burning.     It  may 
consist  of  a  little  tube  and  flaring  collar,  or  a 
circular  piece  of  porcelain  with  a  spike  on 
which  the  candle-end  is  fixed. 

"  A  candlestick,  snuff-dish,  and  lavall, 
And  thus  his  household  goods  you  have  all." 

.•iu'i/t ;  True  i  Faithful  Inventory. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  :  A  strip  of  canvas  which  may  be 
laced  to  a  sail  to  fill  the  roach  or  upward 
curve  of  the  foot  of  the  sail. 

2.  Paper:   A  trough  in  a  paper -making 
machine  which  collects  any  pulp  that  may 
have  slopped  over  the  edge  of  the  wire  cloth 
in  the  Fourdrinier  machine. 

sav'-e-loy,  *  cer-ve-las,  *  ccr-ve-lat,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  cervelet  (Fr.  cervelas),  from  Ital.  cerrd- 
latta,  cervelata  =  a  short  thick  sausage,  so 
called  from  originally  containing  brains,  from 
Ital.  cerveUo;  Lat.  cerebellum  =  brain.]  A 
highly  seasoned  dried  sausage,  made  of  salted 
pork.  •> 

saV-er, «.    [Eng.  save,  v. ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  saves  or  rescues  from  danger  or 
destruction ;  a  saviour. 

*  2.  One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without 
gain. 

"  lie  puts  the  gain  of  Britain  in  a  scale. 
Which  weighing  with  the  loss  of  Eiiinieltne, 
He  thinks  he's  scarce  a  tuner.' 

Dry  den  :  King  Arthur,  U. 

3.  One   who   saves    money ;   one  who   is 
economical ;  one  who  lays  up  or  hoards  ;  an 
economizer. 

"  By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  tuan  » later."—  H'otton. 

*  save-te,  s.    [SAFETY.) 

sav'  i  eu,  sav'-a-cu,  sab'-I-cu,  *.  [From 
Cuban  name  sabicu.]  The  wood  of  Lysiloma 
Sabicu,  formerly  Acacia  proximo,  Mordi. 

s&v'-Xn,  sav  me,  tsab'-ine,  *sav-elne, 

s.  [A.S.  saJlncK,  from  Lat.  sabinus,  sabina  = 
the  savin.) 

1.  Bot. :  Juniperus  Sabina,  a  bush  or  low 
tree,  with  small,  scale-like  leaves,  and  li^ht, 
bluish  -  green    fruit.     A  native    of   Central 
Europe    and    parts   of   Asia ;   cultivated  in 
Britain,  where  the  tops  are  collected  in  spring. 

2.  Pharm. :  Savin  is  an  irritant  externally 
and  internally,  and  an  emmcnagogue.    There 
is  an  English  oil  of  savin,  a  tincture  of  savin, 
and  an  ointment  of  savin. 

savin  oil,  «. 

Cliem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
the  lierries  of  the  savin,  Juniiterus  Sabina, 
with  water.  It  is  mobile,  almost  colourless, 
becomes  resinous,  yellow,  and  viscid  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  has  a  sharp  aromatic  taste 


»nd  pungent  odour.  Absolute  alcohol  dis. 
solves  it  in  all  proportions,  and  forms  a  cleai 
solution  with  two  parts  reetilied  spirit.  Sp. 
gr.  =  0^1  to  0-94.  It  is  regarded  as  polymeric 
The  fresh 


with  oil  of  turjientine, 
berries  yield  10  per  cent,  of  oiL 

savin-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Cuesalpinia  bijuga  ;  (2)  Pagan 
lentiscifolia. 

saV-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *.,  &  prep.     [SAVK,  r.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Preserving  from  danger,  evil,  or  destruc- 
tion ;  redemptory. 

2.  Economical,  economizing,  frugal  ;   not 
lavish  or  wasteful. 

"  She  loved  money  ;  for  she  was  laving,  and  applied 
her  fortune  to  pay  Jolm's  clamorous  debts."—  Arbuth- 
not:  Hitt.  of  John  Bull. 

•3.  Bringing  back  in  returns  the  amount  or 
sum  employed  or  expended  ;  incurring  no 
loss,  though  uot  producing  any  gain. 

"  Silvio,  finding  hi*  application  unsuccessful,  wae 
resolved  to  make  a  luting  bargain  ;  and  since  he  could 
not  get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  what  he  had 
laid  out  of  bis  own."—  Additon. 

1.  Reserving,  as  some  right,  title,  or  claim  : 
as,  a  saving  clause. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Something  kept  from  being  spent,  ex- 
pended, or  lost  ;  tluit  which  is  saved.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural.) 

*  2.  An  exception,  a  reservation. 

"  There  may  be  room  f  or  a  luring  in  equity  from  the 
severity  of  the  common  law  of  Parnassus,  as  well  as  ul 
the  King's  Bench."—  Lantdowne  :  Britith  t'nchantcri 
(Pref.). 

D.  As  preposition  : 

L  Save,  except  ;  with  the  exception  of; 
excepting. 

2.  With  all  due  respect  to  ;  without  dis- 
respect to. 

"Saving  your  reverence,  a  husband." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado.  iii.  «. 

Sav  -Ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  taring  ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  saving  manner;  with  frugality  Of 
economy. 

*  2.  So  as  to  be  finally  saved  from  everlast- 
ing death. 

"  They  are  capable  of  being  lamngly  born  of  wata 
and  the  spirit"—  Water  land  :  Workt,  vi.  367. 

sav  -ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sating;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saving  ; 
economy,  thrift,  frugality. 

*2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation  ; 
salvation. 

"The  safety  and  mvingnea  which  it  proniiseth."— 
Brnint  :  Saul  i  Samuel  (Prat,  p.  v.). 

sav'  -ings,  s.pl.    [SAVING,  C.,  1.] 

savings-bank,  s.  A  bank  the  primary 
object  of  which  is  to  encourage  thrift  and 
saving  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  first 
suggestion  of  savings-banks  was  made  by  Defoe 
in  1697,  and  the  first  to  be  established  was  that 
of  Brumal  i  in  France  in  1765.  In  Germany 
the  first  savings-bank  was  founded  at  Hamburg 
in  1778.  Others  were  soon  after  founded;  at 
Berne  in  Switzerland  in  1787,  at  Kiel  in  Den- 
mark in  1796,  and  in  other  cities  of  Euro|>e. 
The  first  step  towards  a  saviugs-lmuk  in  Eng- 
land was  made  in  1799,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Smith, 
of  Wendover,  who  offered  to  receive  small 
sums  from  his  parishoners  to  In-  returned  at 
Christmas  with  interest.  Others  followed  with 
similar  philanthropic  efforts,  but  the  first  one 
organized  on  thorough  business  principles  was 
the  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society.  estiililMied 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  at  Kuthwell  in 
Dumfriesshire  in  1810.  He  published  au 
account  of  this  iustitution,  and  the  idea  was 
quickly  taken  up  in  other  localities,  so  that  by 
1817  seventy  savings-banks  had  been  establishd 
in  England.  The  first  to  be  founded  in  the 
United  States  was  in  1816  when  the  Philadel- 
phia Savings  Fund  Society,  siiK£«tted  by  Coudy 
Ragnet,  was  established  iu  Philadelphia.  ID 
the  sume  year  the  Boston  Savings-  Bank  was 
started,  and  in  1819  one  was  estHl>lii.hed  in 
New  York.  The  system  has  since  then  been 
established  in  all  purls  nf  the  civilized  world, 
exeept  in  Germany  i  where  institutions  of  a 
different  character  replace  it),  the  banks  tieing 
numerous  and  tlie  aggregate  sum  of  savings 
Tery  great.  In  lX'2/i  tin-re  wen-  1">  savings-banks 
in  the  United  Slates,  with  !K,U:il  depositors 
and  Sii..r>:i7.iW'J  deposits.  In  IsiHt  there  were 
about  850  banks,  with  4,268,623  depositors  and 
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$1,524,844,506  deposits.  Post  Office  savings- 
banks  were  established  in  1861  in  Britain,  and 
have  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  with 
much  success.  This  system  has  nut  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  in 
Britain  a  Government  Annuity  and  Insurance 
system  which  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  savings-banks,  and  which  has  proved  of 
great  benefit. 

•aV-iour  (i  as  y),  *  saveoure,  5.     [O.  Fr. 

taveor,  salveor  (Fr.  suuveur),  from  Lat.  salva- 
torem;  accus.  of  sal  rotor  =  one  who  saves, 
from  sali-o  =  to  save  (q.v.) ;  8p.  &  Port. 
talcuilor ,  Ital.  talvatore.] 

1.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues  from 
danger,  evil,  or  destruction  ;  a  preserver. 

2.  Specif. :  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind. 

••av'-iour-ess  (i  as  y),  «.    lEng.  saviour; 

•its.  ]    A  female  sa  \  i  i  >  u  r. 

"One  Bays  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  O  ttaeiourute,  tare 
me  I  '-Biihop  Hall:  .Vo  fence  trith  Home. 

•a'-vite,  3.  [After  M.  Sav(i) ;  suff.  ite  (Min.).] 
M In. :  A  variety  of  Natrolite  (q.v.)  su]>posed 
to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia, but  Sella  has  shown  that  the  crystals 
are  those  of  normal  natrolite,  and  that  the 
magnesia  is  prolably  derived  from  the  ser- 
pentine with  which  it  is  associated  At  Capar- 
ciano,  Italy. 

•a-vo  dinsk  -ite,  s.     [After  the  Savodinski 
mine,  Altai,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afi/i.).] 
II in. :  The  same  as  HESSITE  (q.v.). 

•av-6n-ette',  t.  [Fr.  savonnette,  diniin.  from 
Mvon  =  soap.]  A  wash-ball  for  use  at  the 
toilet,  composed  of  soap  of  fine  quality,  vari- 
ously perfumed,  and  generally  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  powdered  starch  or  farina,  and 
sometimes  sand. 

savone tte  tree, «. 

Bot. :  Pithtcolobium  microdenium. 

Sa'  vor,  sa-vOUT,  *.  [O.  Fr.  savour,  tartar 
(Fr.  taveur);  from  Lat.  saporem,  accus.  of 
sapor  =  taste,  from  sapio  =  to  taste ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  sabor;  Ital.  tapore.] 

•  L  Smell,   odor,  scent. 

"  I  aniell  sweet  tavourt." 
Skakrip.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrnf  ( Indnct  11.1. 

2.  Flavor,  taste,  relish ;  power  or  quality  of 
•fleeting  the  palate. 

"  If  the  salt  hatk  lost  Its  tavor,  wherewith  shall  U 
be  salted?  "— Matthew  v.  IS. 

3.  Characteristic    property;    distinguishing 
property,  flavor,  or  quality. 

"I  taste 
The  favow  of  death  from  all  things." 

Milton:  /CZTx..  m 

*4.  Character,  reputation. 
"Ye  have  nude  our  favor   to  be  abhorred  in  the 
eye«  of  Pharaoh."— Kxodut  v.  51. 

•  5.  Sense  of  smell ;  power  to  scent  or  smell. 

•  6.  Pleasure,  delight. 

•a  vor,  sa'-vonr,  *  sa  vere,  v.i.  A  t. 
[Fr.  savourer;  Sp.  &  Port,  saborear ;  Ital. 
taporare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  hare  a  particular  smell,  taste,  or 
flavor. 

"  The  rery  doon  and  window*  favour  vilely." 

Khaketp.  :  Periclet,  iv.  e. 

•  2.  To  stink. 

"  Lazarus  that  lay  four  days  began  to  favour."— 
C.  Sntton:  Learn  to  Vie  (1600).  p.  220. 

3.  To  be  of  a  particular  nature;  to  partake 
of  the  nature,  quality,  or  apjiearance  of  some- 
thing else  ;  to  smack.  (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Of  goodness  favouring  and  a  Under  mind. " 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolmct,  11.  L 

•B.  Transitivt: 

1.  To  like,  to  relish,  to  taste  or  smell  with 
pleasure. 

"  Wisdom  and  fondness  to  the  Tile  Mem  Tile : 
Filths  favour  but  t lieinsd vr«  " 

Shakftp. :  Lear,  IT.  1 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  taste  or  smell ;   hence, 
to  perceive  intellectually,  to  discern,  to  note. 

3.  To  indicate  the  presence  of;  to  bave  the 
flavor  or  quality  of. 

"  Thou  tarnrett  not  the  things  that  be  of  God."— 
Matthew  xvi.  23. 

*«a'-vored,  sa'  voured,  a.   [Eng.  savor; 
•cd.]     Having  a  savor  or  flavor ;  flavored. 
"  Sweet  and  well  favored." 

Speruer:  F.  Q.,  II.  vli.  51. 


*8tV-Vor-er,  «.  [Eng.  savor;  -er.]  One  im- 
bued with  or  redolent  of  something. 

••  A  great  favourer  and  favourer  of  Wickliffc  his 
opinions."— Fuller:  Church  Hitt.,  IV.  11.  61. 

8a'-Vor-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  savory ;  -lyj] 

fl.  In  a  savory  manner;  with  a  pleasing 
relish. 

'•  Then  when  he  hath  done  his  best  toward  the  dis- 
patch of  hit  work,  his  food  doth  taste  tavourilf." — 
Barrow :  Sermota,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  xix. 

*  2.  With  gusto  or  appetite. 

"  The  collation  he  fell  to  very  tavourily." — L'St- 
tranffe:  FauUt. 

sa    vor  i  ness,  *sa'  vour  $  nesse.   >. 

[Etig.  savory ;  -new.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  savory;  savory  taste  or  smell;  savor. 
1  •  If  the  salte  have  lost  his  propre  strength  and  «o- 
vourinetie."— Jewell :  Defence  of  the  Apology,  p.  604. 

sa'-vor-iiig,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [SAVOR,  ».] 
A..  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  Ae  suusl. :  The  act  or  power  of  tasting ; 
taste. 

•'  Sight,  hering,  smelling,  savouring,  and  touching." 
—Chaucer:  Pertonet  Tale. 

Sa'-VOr-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  saror ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  savor;  having  no  savor  or  flavor; 
insipid,  tasteless. 

••The  unlearned  [think  them]  tavourleet." — Bishop 
Ball:  Satiret.  (Postscript). 

*Sa'-v6r-ly,  o.   &  adv.     [Eng.    savor;    -fy.] 
A..   At   adj.:    Of    good    savor   or   flavor; 
savory. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  good  savor  or  flavor; 
savoril y ;  with  good  relish. 

*sa'-vor-ous,  *sa'-ver-ous,  a.     [Bug. 
savor;  -out;  Fr.  savonreux.]     Savory, pleasant. 
"  The  time  is  then  so  sacourous." 

JtomauiU  o]  the  Rose. 

Sa'-VOr-&  *.  [Fr.  savoree;  Ital.  savorregia, 
tantorejia,  satureja,  from  Lat.  satureia  (q.  v).] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Satureia  (q.v.).  Dyer's 
Savory  is  Serratula  tinctoria.  Garden  or 
Bummer  Savory  is  Satureia  hortensis.  Moun- 
tain or  Winter  Savory  is  S.  montana.  The 
last  two  are  carminative  and  antispasmodic. 
Summer  Savory  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
kitchen  gardens  for  flavoring  dishes.  It  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic  smell  and  a  pungent 
aromatic  taste.  Winter  Savory  resembles  it  in 
character  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
sa  vor- y,  *  sa'-ver-y,  *  sa-vor-ie,  o. 
[Eng.  savour;  -y.]  Having  a  pleasant  savour 
or  smell ;  pleasing  to  the  organs  of  taste  and 
smell ;  palatable.  Hence,  figuratively,  accep- 
table and  pleasing  in  every  sense. 

"  His  letters  and  speeches  are,  to  use  bis  own  phra- 
seology, exceeding  iavoury."—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Xnf., 
eh.  xiii. 

sa-vo^,  ».    [See  def.  1.]  , 

1.  A  palace  in  the  Strand  granted  by  Henry 
III.  to  Peter  of  Savoy  (from  whom  it  took  its 
name). 

2.  A  variety  of  the  common  cabbage  (Brus- 
tica  oleracea    lullata  major),  so  called  from 
having  teen  first  brought  over  from  Savoy. 
It  is  rough-leaved  and  hardy,  and  is  much 
grown  for  winter  use. 

3.  A  portion  of  continental  Sardinia  trans- 
ferred to  France  in  1860. 

Savoy  Conference,  *. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Revision  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Twelve 
bishops  took  part  in  the  proceed  ings  on  behalf 
of  the  Establishment,  while  the  Nonconform- 
ists were  represented  by  Baxter,  Calamy, 
Reynolds,  and  others  of  their  leaders.  Tlie 
first  meeting  took  place  on  April  15, 1661,  and 
the  Commission  sat  for  four  months. 

"  The  meeting  is  known  to  history  as  the  Snoow  fan- 
frrtnc',  and  Its  results  were  to  confirm  the  High 
Church  party  in  the  Catholic  or  sacramental  view  of 
the  Prayer  Book  (which  wai  enforced  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity),  and  to  disallow  the  Presbyterian 
ecruples."-£.  Walford  :  Old  t  .few  London,  UL  97. 

savoy  medlar,  «. 

Bot. :  Amelanchitr  vulgarit, 
savoy  spiderwort,  «. 

Bot. :  Hemerocallis  Liliastrum. 

Sa-vo^-ard,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Savoy. 


saw,  pret.  ofv.     [SEE,  v.] 


B&W  (1),  sawe  (1),  ».  [A.S.  saga;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zaag  ;  Icel.  sag ;  Dan.  sav  ;  Sw.  sag  ;  Get. 
saye.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  seco  =  to  cut.> 

1.  Anthrop. :  The  Greeks  claim  the  invention 
of  the  saw,  but  it  occurs  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.      Saws  of  the  bronze  age  have 
been  found  in  Germany  and  Denmark  ;  and 
in  the  stone  age  rude  saws  of  flint  were  aflixed 
to  wooden  handles  by  bitumen.    The  Cariba 
formerly  employed  saws  of  notched  shells, 
and  the  Tahitians  of  sharks'  teeth. 

2.  Carp. :  An  instruir'.nt  with  a  serrated  or 
dentated  blade,  the  te;-!.'h  of  which  rasp  or  cuk 
away  wood  or  other  material,  making  a  groove 
known   as   a  kerf.    The    best   saws   are   of 
tempered  steel,  ground  bright  and  smooth  : 
those  of  iron  are  hammer-hardened  ;  hence 
the  first,  besides  being  stifler,  are  likewise 
found  smoother  than  the  last.    The  edge  in 
which  are  the  teeth  is  usually  tliinuer  than  the 
back,  because  the  back  is  to  follow  the  edge. 
The  teeth  are  cut  and  sharpened  with  a  tri- 
angular file,  the  blade  of  the  saw  being  first 
fixed  iu  a  whetting-block.    Saws  are  used  to 
cut  wood,  stone,  ivory,  and  other  materials, 
and  are  either  reciprocating  or  circular,  and 
of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  each  is  intended.    They 
may  be  divided  into  hand-saws  and  machine- 
saws,  of  which  the  first  are  the  more  numerous, 
Of  hand -saws  the  most  commonly  used  are  tha 
band-saw,  the  cross-cut  saw,  the  frame-saw, 
the   hand-saw,  the  panel-saw,  the  key-hole 
saw,  the  bow-saw,  the  ripping-saw,  the  sash- 
saw,  the  tenon-saw,  &c.,  which  will  be  found 
described  iu  this  work  under  their  several 
heads.     Machine-saws  are  divided  into  circu- 
lar, reciprocating,  and  band-saws.     Tlie  circu- 
lar-saw is  a  disc  of  steel  with  teeth  on  its 
periphery;   it  is  made  to  revolve   at  gieat 
speed,  while  the  material  to  be  cut  is  pushed 
forward  against  it  by  means  of  a  travelling 
platform.     The  reciprocating-saw  works  like 
a  two-handled  hand-saw,  but  it  is  fixed  and 
the  material  pushed  forward  against  its  teeth. 
The  ribbon-saw  consists  of  a  thin  endless  saw 
placed  over  two  wheels,  and  strained  on  them. 
It  passes  down  through  a  fiat  sawing  table, 
upon  which  the  material  to  be  cul  is  laid. 

"  Carpenters'  art  was  the  invention  of  Dedal  us,  a* 
also  the  tuules  thereto  belonging,  to  wit,  the  «,i-r,  th» 
chin,  axe,  and  hatchet,  the  plumbe  line,  Ue  nugoai 
and  wimble."—/'.  Holland:  J'linic,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ivi 

saw-arbor,  ».  The  axis  of  a  circular 
saw. 

saw-bench,  s. 

Wood-working  :  A  table  on  which  stuff  is  fed 
to  a  saw. 

saw-bill,  *. 

Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

"  Possessing  strong  tooth-like  processes  on  the  bill. 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  hold  a  slippery  prey,  thi» 
bird  [  ileraai  merganter,  the  Goosander]  like  the  Red- 
breasted  Merganser,  is  also  called  .Saw-bill  and  Jack- 
law."—  i'arrell :  Britith  BirtU  (ed.  4th),  iv.  48* 

saw-buck,  s.    [SAW-HORSE.] 

saw-clamp,  s.  A  contrivance  for  hold- 
ing saws  while  being  filed. 

saw-doctor,  saw  grimmer,  s.      An 

instrument  having  an  angular  punch  for  cut- 
ting pieces  out  of  the  edge  of  a  saw-blade,  to> 
increase  the  depths  of  the  interdental  spaces. 

saw-dust,  s.  Ti  c  dust  or  small  frag- 
ments of  wood,  &,c.,  caused  by  the  attrition  of 
a  saw. 

"  The  block,  the  a»e,  and  the  taw-dutt  rose  in  hi* 
mind."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

saw-dusty,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  covered 
with  sawdust. 

"  A  taie-dutty  parlour."  —  Dickera  :  Uncommfrciat 
Traveller,  xxi. 

saw-file,  *.  A  file  adapted  for  saws  ;  tri- 
angular in  cross-section  for  hand-saws  and  flat 
for  mill-paw*. 

saw-fish,  *.    [SAWFISH.] 

saw-fly,  s.    [SAWFLY.] 

saw-frame,  s. 

1.  The   frame   iu    which    a  saw-blade   ia 
stretched. 

2.  A  saw-sash  (q.v.). 
saw-gate,  s. 

1.  The  rectangular  frame  in  which  a  mill- 
saw  or  gang  of  mill-saws  is  stretched. 
•  2.  The  motion  or  progress  of  a  saw. 

"  The  oke  and  the  box  wood  ...  doe  stiffely  witlv 
stand  the  mte-antf.  choking  nnd  fillinK  up  their  teeth 
even."— A  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  XVL,  ch.  xliii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  tryt  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  i;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


saw— saxicolous 
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saw-gauge,  s. 

L  A  test  for  the  thickness  of  saw-blades  or 
the  width  of  saw-tooth  points. 

2.  An  adjustable  device  for  governing  the 
width  of  the  scantling  or  board  cut  and  its 
angle  of  presentation  to  the  saw. 

3.  A  loose  back,  which  is  adjusted  toward 
or  from  the  edge  of  the  saw,  to  limit  the 
depth  of  the  kerf. 

saw-gin,  5. 

Cotton :  The  original  form  of  cotton-gin,  in 
which  fibres  are  drawn  through  the  grid  or 
grating  by  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

•  saw-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Cladium  Mariscus. 

saw-guide,  s.  A  piece  with  an  adjust- 
able fence,  which  may  direct  the  saw  in  cross- 
cutting  strips,  against  which  the  piece  is  laid. 

saw-gummer,  s.    [SAW-DOCTOR.] 

saw-horse,  s.  A  kind  of  rack  on  which 
sticks  of  cord-wood  are  laid  for  sawing.  Its 
two  ends  each  form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and 
•re  connected  by  longitudinal  stays. 

saw-mandrel,  s.  A  hold-fast  for  a 
circular  saw  in  a  lathe. 

saw-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  sawing  timber. 
It  may  be  driven  either  by  steam  or  water. 
The  saws  used  are  either  circular  or  recipro- 
cating. (SAW  (1),  s.] 

U  Saw-mills  were  erected  at  Augsburg  in 
132L>,  in  Madeira  in  1420,  at  Breslau  in  1427, 
in  Norway  about  1530,  and  at  Lyons  in  or 
before  1555.  Saw  mills  were  established  in  the 
American  colonies  soon  alter  their  settlement, 
as  tlit  only  available  means  of  dealing  with  the 
vast  forests.  They  have  followed  tlie  retreat  of 
the  forests,  converting  multitudes  of  trees 
annually  into  lumber,  and  promising,  unless 
some  check  is  made  to  tha  process,  to  deforest 
the  United  States  within  the  coming  century. 

Haw-mill  dog :  A  contrivance  for  holding  logs 
on  the  carriage  while  being  sawed. 

Saw-mill  gate :  [SAW-GATE]. 

saw-pad,  ».    A  contrivance  for  conduct- 
ing the  web  of  a  compass-saw  or  lock-saw  in " 
cutting  out  small  holes. 

Saw-pit,  s.  The  pit  beneath  a  log  in 
which  the  lower  sawyer  works. 

saw-sash,  s.  The  rectangular  frame  in 
which  a  mill-saw  is  stretched. 

Saw-set,  s.  A  tool  or  implement  to  slant 
the  teeth  laterally  from  the  plane  of  the  saw, 
alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  that 
the  kerf  may  be  wider  than  the  Hiickness  of 
the  blade,  and  friction  be  reduced.  In  some 
cases,  the  edge  of  the  tooth  is  spread  to  widen 
its  cut,,instead  of  bending  it  laterally. 

saw-spindle,  s.  The  shaft  upon  which 
•  circular  saw  is  secured. 

saw-swage,  s.  A  form  of  punch  or  striker 
by  which  the  end  of  a  saw-tooth  is  flattened 
to  give  it  width  and  set. 

saw-tooth  sterrinok,  «. 

ZooL  :  The  Crab-eating  Seal,  Lobodonoarcino- 
fhaga,  a  seal,  olive-coloured  above,  white 
oelow,  inhabiting  the  Antarctic  seas.  Its 
molar  teeth  are  serrate,  in  which  respect  it 
approaches  the  fossil  Zeuglodon. 

saw-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like  a 
a»w ;  serrated. 

saw-whet,  ». 

Ornith.:  The  Acadian  Owl,  Nyctale  acadica 
(Bonap.),  about  eight  inches  long  and  eighteen 
in  wing  expanse ;  upper  parts  olivaceous 
brown,  face  and  under  parts  ashy-white.  It 
probably  occurs  over  the  whole  of  temperate 
America. 

"  This  lively  and  handsome  owl  Is  called  'latt-whrt.' 
M  it»  luve  notes  much  resemble  the  noise  made  by 
filing  the  teeth  ol  a  «aw."— Hiptcy  t  Dana:  Amtr. 
Cyclop.,  ill.  755. 

saw- wrack,  5. 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Fitcut  serrotui. 
saw- wrest,  s.    A  saw-set  (q.v.). 

•aw  (2),  •  sawe  (2),  *.  [A.  8.  sagu,  cogn.  with 
Icel.  saga  =  a  tale,  a  saga  ;  Dut.  It  Sw.  saga  ; 
Ger.  sage;  A.S.  secgan  =  to  say.  Saw  and 
toga  are  thus  doublets.] 

•  1.  A  ta.le. 

"  To  herkeu  all  hi«  •awe."        Chaucer :  C.  T..  1«,IH. 


2.  A  saying,  a  proverb,  a  maxim,  an  adage, 
an  apophthegm. 

"  The  Whigs  answered  that  the  great  question  now 
depending  WHS  not  to  be  decided  by  the  tawt  of  pedan- 
tic Templars,  aud  that,  if  it  were  tu  be  su  decided,  such 
lam  might  be  quoted  ou  one  side  as  well  as  the  other." 
—J/acaulay  :  a, it.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*3.  Decree,  command. 

"  Rules  the  creatures  b;  his  powerful  taic." 

Sitenter:  Colin  Clout,  883. 

saw  (3),  ».    [SALVE.]   (Scotch.) 

saw  (1),  *  saw-en,  *  saw-yn,  ».t  &  i.  [SAW 
(i),  »•] 

A.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  or  separate  with  a  saw. 

"  Two  men  are  muring  the  trunk  of  a  tree,"— Key- 
naldt :  Journey  to  Flandert  i  Boliand. 

2.  To  form  or  frame  by  means  of  a  saw  :  as, 
To  sou;  boards,  i.e.,  to  saw  timber  into  the 
shape  of  boards. 

n.  Fig. :  To  move  through,  or  make  motions 
in,  as  one  sawing. 

"  Do  not  taic  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand." 
Slwketp. :  Samlet,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cut  timber,  stone,  &c.t  with  a  saw ; 
to  perform  the  act  of  a  sawyer  :  as,  He  saws 
welL 

2.  To  cut  with  a  saw :  as,  The  mill  saws 
fast. 

3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw :  as,  The  timber 

saws  easily. 

saw  (2),  v.t.    [Sow.] 
sa-war'-ra,  s.    [SAOUARI.] 

saw'-der,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  solder  (q.v.).] 
Blarney,  flattery.  [SOFT.] 

saw  -er,  s.    [Eng.  saw  (1),  v. ;  -er.}    One  who 

saws ;  a  sawyer. 

Saw'-f ISh,  s.     [Eng.  saw,  s.,  and/^.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Pristis  (q.v.),  from  the  saw-like 
weapon  into  which  the  snout  is  produced. 
They  are  common  in  tropical  and  less  so  in 
sub-tropical  seas,  and  attain  a  considerable 
size,  specimens  with  a  saw  six  feet  long  and  a 
foot  broad  at  the  base  being  far  from  rare. 
Their  offensive  weapon  renders  them  dangerous 
to  almost  all  other  large  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean.  It  consists  of  three  or  five  (rarely 
four)  hollow  cylindrical  tubes  (the  rostral 
processes  of  the  cranial  cartilage)  placed  side 
by  side,  tapering  towards  the  end,  and  covered 
with  a  bony  deposit,  in  which  the  teeth  of  the 
saw  are  implanted  on  each  side.  The  real 
teeth  are  far  too  small  to  inflict  a  serious 
wound  or  to  seize  other  animals,  so  that  the 
sawfish  use  their  rostral  weapon  in  tearing  off 
pieces  of  flesh  from  their  prey  or  in  ripping 
open  the  abdomen,  when  they  seize  and  devour 
the  detached  portions  or  the  protruding  soft 
parts. 

saw-fly,  s.  [Eng.  saw  (IX  and  fly ;  so  called 
from  the  serrate  ovipositor.] 

Entom. :  Any  insect  of  the  family  Tenthre- 
dinidse,  spec.,  of  the  typical  genus  Tenthredo. 

sawn,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SAW  (1),  t>.] 

saW-ney,  saw'-ny,  ».  [See  def.]  A  nick- 
name for  a  Scotchman,  from  Sandy,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Alexander. 

*  saw'-try,  *.    [PSALTERY.] 

saW -wort,  s.    [Eng.  saw  (1),  and  wort] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Serratula. 

saw'-yer,  *.  [Formed  from  saw  (1),  T.,  with 
interpolated  y,  as  in  bowyer.] 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  timber 
into  planks,  or  to  saw  up  wood  for  fuel ;  a 
sawer.    [TOP-SAWYER.] 

"  The  <a«ry«r>  draw  up  and  let  downe  the  saw  twice, 
before  the  teeth  send  from  them  any  dust  Into  the 
pit" — P.  Holland:  I'linit.  hit.  ivi..  cb.  zUil. 

2.  A  tree,  which,  growing  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,    and    becoming    undermined    by   the 
current,  falls  into  the  stream,  and  is  swept 
along  with  its  branches,  partly  above  water, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  waves,  whence  the 
name.    Sawyers  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
boats  which  run  foul  of  them  being  either  dis- 
abled or  sunk. 

sawyer's  dog.  5.    A  saw-mill  dog  (q.v.). 


Sax,  s.    [A.S.  seax  =  an  axe,  a  knife.] 

*  L  A  knife,  a  sword,  a  dagger. 

2.  A  slate-maker's  axe,  for  trimming  slates 
to  shape.  It  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  two 
broad,  and  has  a  point  at  the  back  for  making 
nail-holes  in  the  slate. 

8&X,  a.  &  s.    [Six.]    (Scotch.) 

sax  -a  tile,  a.  [Lat.  saxatilis,  from  saxum  = 
a  rock.]  Pertaining  to  rocks ;  living  among 
rocks. 

saxe  go  thze  a,  *.  [Named  after  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (1819-1861),  con- 
sort of  Queen  Victoria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cupressese.  Evergreen 
trees  like  the  yew.  Saxegothtea  coiispicua,  from 
Patagonia,  is  cultivated  in  Britain. 

sax  -horn,  sax  -cor-net,  s.  [Named  after 
the  inventor,  Charles  Joseph  Sax  (1791-1865), 
a  celebrated  Belgian  musical-instrument 
maker,  whose  work  in  the  improvement  ol 
brass  instruments  was 
carried  ou  by  his  son, 
Antoine  Joseph  (born 
1814).] 

Music:  The  name  given 
to  a  group  of  six  or  more  < 
brass  instruments  with 
valves,  invented  by  Sax. 
In  1845  he  patented  the 
saxhorn,  a  new  kind  of 
bugle,  and  the  saxo- 
tromba  (a  family  of  cylin- 
der instruments  interme- 
diate between  the  sax- 
horn and  the  cylinder 
trumpet).  They  have  a 
wide  mouthpiece  aud 
three,  four,  or  five  cylin- 
ders, so  that  each  horn 
is  capable  of  playing  all 
t.ie  notes  of  its  scale 
without  difficulty.  The  SAXHORN. 

chief  are  the  soprano  in 
F,  E  flat,  or  D,  the  contralto  in  c  and  B  flat, 
the  tenor  (Althorn)  in  F  and  E  flat,  the  Bary- 
tone, or  Euphonium  in  c  and  B  flat,  the  bass 
(Bombardon,  Contra  Bombardon)  in  F  and  B 
flat,  and  the  contra-bass  or  circular  bass  in 
B  flat  Called  also  Saxotrombas  and  Saxtubaa. 

sax-I- ca'-va,  s.  [Lat  saxum  =  a.  stone,  and 
ca»o  =  to  excavate.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gastrochaenidae,  with 
numerous  species,  ranging  from  low  water  to 
140  fathoms.    It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
where  it  attains  its  largest  size,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  the  Canaries,  and  the  Cape.    The 
young  shell  is  symmetrical,  with  two  teeth  in 
each  valve;   the  adult  is  rugose,  toothless, 
thick,  oblong,  gaping,  with  an  external  hinge 
ligament.     Siphons  large,  and  united  near  the 
end.     This  mollusc  is  so  variable  under  differ- 
ent conditions  and  at  different  ages  that  five 
genera  and  fifteen  species  have  been  founded 
on  its  aberrant  forms.     It  bores  into  stone, 
and  has  done  great   damage   at   Plymouth 
breakwater. 

2.  PdUfont. :   Etheridge  enumerates  three 
species  from  the  Lias,  one  from  the  Lower 
Eocene,  three  from  the  Crag  deposits,  and  two 
from  the  Pleistocene. 

sax'-I-ca-vous,  a.  [SAXICAVA.]  Hollowing 
out  stone.  (Lyell.) 

sax  ic'  6  la,  s.  [Lat  saxum  =  a  stone,  and 
coJo  =  to  inhabit] 

Ornith. :  Stonechat ;  the  typical  genus  of 
8axicolinse(q.v.).  Beak  straight,  slender,  sur- 
rounded with  a  few  bristles  ;  nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  oval ;  half  closed  by  a  membrane. 
Three  toes  in  front,  one  behind.  Habitat, 
Africa,  North-west  India,  the  Pala-arctic 
region,  migrating  to  Alaska  aud  Greenland. 
There  are  many  species. 

sax-i-co-li  -n«,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saxicol(a); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -{nee.] 

Ornith. :  Stonechats ;  a  family  of  Sylviidn 
(q.v.),  with  twelve  genera  and  126  species, 
absent  from  America  (except  the  extreme 
north-west),  abundant  in  the  Oriental  irgion, 
moderately  so  in  the  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  and 
Australian.  (Tristram).  Bill  depressed  at 
base ;  gape  with  diverging  bristles,  feet 
lengthened,  tail  rather  short ;  head  large. 

sax  ic  6  lous.  a.    [SAXICOLA.] 
Sot. :  Growing  on  rocks. 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  -  t. 
-dan, -tian  -  sham,   -tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -sious  -  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  -  !>$  1,  deL 
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saxifraga— sayette 


,  s.  [Fein,  of  Lai.  taxifragta  — 
stone-breaking:  Lat.  soxu?n  =  a  ston.',  a  rock, 
and  frag-,  root  of  J'rango  =  to  break.  Used 
flrst  of  an  Adiaiitum  supposed  to  break  stones 
in  the  bladder,  or  named  tr»m  the  roots  of 
the  several  species  penetrating  the  rocks  and 
tending  to  break  them  up.] 

Sot. :  Saxifrage,  the  typical  genus  of  Saxi- 
fragacese  (q.v.).  Calyx  in  live  segments ;  petals 
five  ;  stamens  ten  or  five  ;  ovary  two-celled  ; 
capsule  with  two  beaks,  two-celled,  many 
seeded.  Perennial  plants,  rarely  herbs,  with 
white  or  yellow,  or  rarely  red  or  purple, 
cymose  inflorescence.  Known  species,  ItX). 
Not  found  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  the 
South  Sea  Islands  ;  distributed  in  most  other 
regions.  They  are  moetly  mountain  or  rock 
plants,  and  are  most  abund.HUt  iu  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Many  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  their  pretty  tluwersand  iieat  habit  of  growth. 
They  are  paiticularly  employed  as;;n  ornament 
to  rockeries.  The  predooiinent  characteristic 
of  the  Saxifraga  is  astringency,  but  no  use  has 
been  made  of  tins  property.  There  are  various 
species  in  the  L'nited  States,  low-growing  moun- 
tain plants.  In  India  the  root  of  &.  ligulata,  a 
Himalayan  species,  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  fever, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  Bruised,  it  is  applied 
to  boils  and  in  ophthalmia.  >.  crassifolia  has 
been  tried  as  a  sul«titute  for  tea. 

•ax -i-fra-ga'- pe-se,  sax-I-fra'-ge-ae, 

t.  pi.  [Mo"d.  Lat.  saxi/rag(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suit',  -acete,  -ete.] 

Dot. :  Saxifrages ;  the  typical  order  of  the 
alliance  Saxifragales  (q.v.).  Herbs,  often 
growing  in  patches;  leaves  alternate,  flower- 
Steins  simple,  often  naked;  sepals  four  or 
five,  petals  live  or  none,  inserted  between  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx  ;  .stamens  live  to  ten,  a 
disc  generally  present  ;  stigmas  sessile  on 
the  top  of  the  ovary  ;  ovary  interior  or  nearly 
superior,  usually  of  two  carpels  cohering 
below  and  diverging  near  the  apex,  sometimes 
two-celled,  with  a  central  placenta,  or  one- 
celled  with  a  double  one.  Fruit  generally 
membranous  or  a  two-celled  capsule,  with 
numerous,  very  minute  seeds.  Known  genera 
nineteen,  species  310.  (Lindley.)  Genera 
nineteen,  species  2  ;0,  including  tue  Ribesiese. 
(Sir  Joseph  Hooker.)  Most  of  the  species  are 
from  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

sax  I  fra  ga  ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat,  saiifragace(ff) ;  Eng.  adj.  snft'.  -otts.]  Be- 
longing to  the  Saxifragacese  (q.v.). 

Sax-If-ra-gal,  a.    [SAXIFRAGALES.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  l>elonging  to  the  Saxifiagales 
(q.v.)  :  as,  the  Saxifragal  Alliance. 

•ax  If-ra  ga'-les,  s.  ;>!.  [Lat  saxifrag(a); 
masc.  or  fetn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  The  Saxifragal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance 
of  Perigynous  Exogens.  Flowers  mouodi- 
Chlamydeous ;  corolla,  if  present,  polypeta- 
lous  ;  carpels  consolidated,  placenta  sutural 
or  axile  ;  seeds  indefinite  ;  embryo  long  and 
taper,  with  a  long  radicle  and  little  or  no 
albumen.  Orders  :  Saxifragaceae,  Hydrange- 
acew,  Cunoniacese,  Brexiaceae,  and  Lythraceie.. 

•  sax-If '-ra-gant,  a.  [SAXIFRAGA.]  Break- 
ing or  destroying  stone ;  saxifragous,  litho- 
tritic. 

•ax*  i-frage,  s.    [SAXIFBAOA.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Saxifraga  (q.v.). 

2.  (PI.):  The  Saxifragaceae.    (I.indley.) 

•ax  if  -ra-gous,  a.  [SAXIFRAOA.]  The 
same  as  SA'XIFRAGANT  (q.v.). 

"  Th»t  the  itrats  should  be  fed  on  irurifrayma  herbs." 
—Browne  :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  il.,  ch.  v. 

Six  on,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  sozo,  pi.  saxones,  from 
A.S.   setuca,   pi.   seam,   seaxan,   from  seax  —  & 
short  sword,  a  dagger  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  saks  =  a 
dagger  ;  Ger.  Sachse  =  a  Saxon.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

L  9ne  °'  a  race  °r  people  originally  in- 
habiting the  northern  part  of  Germany,  who 
invaded  and  conquered  England  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  ;  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Saxons  or 
Anglo-Saxons.     It  is  generally  applied  to  the 
English  spoken  up  to  about  1150  or  1200,  and 
succeeded  by  Middle  English.  (ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE.] Old  Saxon  is  the  old  dialect  of  West- 
phalia, and  is  closely  allied  to  the  old  Dutch. 

3.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  modern  Saxony. 


4.  Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Hailena  rectilinea, 
occurring  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland. 
B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  their 
country  or  language  ;  Anglo-Saxon. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saxony  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

Saxon-architecture,  *.    The  style  of 
architecture  iu  use  in  England  from  the  time 
of  its  conversion  till  the  Conquest.      It  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  massive  columns  and 
semicircular  arches,  which  usually  spring  from 
capitals  without  the  intervention  of  the  en- 
tablature.   In  the  first  Saxon  buildings  the 
mouldings  were  ex- 
tremely simple,  the 
greater  part  consist- 
ing of  fillets  and  plat- 
bands at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and 
to  the  general  sur- 
face.   Jhe  walls  are 
of   rough    masonry, 
very  thick,  and  with- 
out buttresses ;  the 
towers    and    pillars 
thick  in  proportion 
to  height ;  the  quoins 
are  of  hewn  stone  set 
alternately   on   end 
and  horizontally;    8AXON  ARCHITECTURE. 
the  arches  of  door-  (To¥m.  of  Sompting  Church.) 
ways   and  windows 

are  rounded  or  with  triangular  heads ;  win- 
dow-openings in  the  walls  are  splayed  on  to 
the  interior  and  exterior,  the  window  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  divided  with  a  baluster  of  peculiar 
sn;i|>e,  especially  in  the  belfries.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Saxon  period  most  of 
the  domestic  edifices  built  were  of  wood 
or  mud  with  thatched  roofs.  In  plan  they 
were  very  rude.  The  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and,  as  there  were  no 
chimneys,  the  smoke  made  its  way  out  through 
louvres,  or  by  the  doors  or  windows. 

Saxon-blue,  s.  Indigo  dissolved  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  deep  blue 
liquid  used  by  dyers. 

t  Sax'-on-dom,  s.     Eng.  Saxon;  -dom.]    A 

country  or  countries  inhabited  or  colonized 

by  Saxons ;  the  descendants  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

"  Look  now  at  American  Saxondom ;  and  at  that 

little  fact  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  two  hundred 

years  ago." — Carlyle  :  Seroel,  lect.  iv. 

*  Sax'-on-ish,  o.     [Eng.  Snxon;  -ish.]     Re- 
sembling Saxon.    (Earle :  Philology,  §  17.) 

•  Sax'-on-ism,  s.     [Eng.  Saxon ;  -ism.)    An 
idiom,  phrase,  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

"  It  is  full  of  Kaxanismt,  which  in- 
deed abound  more  or  less  in  every 
writer  before  Gowerand  Chaucer."— 
War-ton :  HIM.  Eng.  Poetry,  t  4ft. 

*S&X'-6n-ist,  *.  [Eng.  Saxon; 
-ist.]  One  versed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language. 

"  Elstob.  the  learned  Kazoniii.'—Kote  in 
Bp.  Nicotian  i  Ep.  Corr.,  i.  68. 

sax'-o-phone,  s.    [SAXHORN.] 


SAXOPHONE. 


Music:  A  brass  musical  instru- 
ment with  a  single  reed  and  a  clari- 
net mouthpiece.  The  body  of  the 
instrument  is  a  parabolic  cone  of 
brass  provided  with  a  set  of  keys. 
The  saxophones  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, the  sopranino,  soprano,  mezzo- 
soprano,  contralto,  barytone,  bass, 
and  double- 1 iass.  The  compass  of 
each  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  of 
great  value  in  military  combina- 
tions ;  in  the  orchestra,  except  v,  re- 
place the  bass  clarinet,  it  is  all  but  unknown. 

sax  -6-trom  ba,  s.    [SAXHORN.] 
sax'-tu-ba,  *.    [SAXHORN.] 

say  (1),  «  saye  (1),  *  seg  gen,  *  sig-gen, 
*  sain,  *  seie,  *  sei  en,  *  seta,  *  seyn, 

v.t.  &,  i.    [A.S.  secgan,  secgea*  (pa.  t.  tcegdr., 
sdde,  pa.  par.  gesatgd,  tfr.d)  •  cogn.  with  Icel. 
legja ;  Dan.  sige ;  BV  sapi .  Ger.  sagen  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  sekjan,  segjan ,  Dui.  zeggen.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter,  «xpress,  declare,  or  pronounce 
in  word*,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
'  What  MM  Sylvia  to  my  suit?" 
Skaketp. :  Two  (ientlemen  of  Verona,  V.  S. 


2.  To  tell,  to  report,  to  describe,  as  in  answer 
to  a  question. 

"  Say  what  thou  seest  yond," 

Makelp.  :  Tempat,  \.  S. 

3.  To  repeat,  to  rehearse,  to  recite  :  as,  To 
lay  grace,  to  say  one's  lessons. 

4.  To  pronounce  or  recite  without  singing  ; 
to  intone. 

"  Then  shall  be  laid  or  sung  as  follows.--***  tf 
Common  Prayer. 

5.  To  allege  or  adduce  by  way  of  argument  ; 
to  argue. 

6.  To   suppose,    to   assume  ;   to  take   for 
granted  ;  to  presume.  (Followed  by  a  clause.) 

"  Hai/  they  are  vile  aud  false." 

Shake!?.  :  Othello,  ill.  S. 

7.  To  utter  as  an  opinion  ;    to  judge,   to 
decide.     (1'ope:  Esaay  on  Criticism,  1.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  s;>eak,  to  declare,  to  assert. 
"  He     .i.l  moreover,  I  have  something  to  say  unto 
thee.    And  she  said,  Say  on."—  1  hmyi  ii.  14. 

*  2.  To  make  answer;  to  reply.    (Milton.) 
H  The  third  person  sing.  pres.  ind.  (says)  is 

pi  on.  s^,  and  the  pa.  t.  and    a.  par.  (said)  sed. 
U  (1)  It  is  said  :  It  is  commonly  reported  ; 
people  assert  or  declare. 

*  (2)  It  says  :  It  is  said. 

(3)  That  is  to  say  :  That  is  ;  in  other  words  ; 
otherwise      Frequently  contrac  nl  to  say,  as 
a  sum  of  £100  (suy,  one  hundred  pounds). 

(4)  They  say  :  People  assert  or  maintain  ;  it 
is  said  or  reported. 

(5)  To  say  nay  :  To  refuse. 

"  I  cannot  lay  nay  to  thee." 

Skakeip.  :  Richard  III.,  Ul  T. 

(6)  Tosayto:  To  think  of;  to  have  an  opinion. 
"What    lay   you    to    young    Master    Feuton?"— 

Shakcip.  :  Merry  Wivei  of  Windior,  iii.  1 

*  say  (2),  *  saye  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [An  abbrevia- 
tion of  assay  or  essay  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  try,  to  assay. 

"  The  tailor  brines  a  suit  home  ;  he  it  tayt, 
Looks  o'er  the  bill,  likes  it." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Epigram  It. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  assay,  to  make  an  attempt. 

"  Once  I'll  tay 
To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains." 

Ben  Jonton  :  foetaUer.    (To  the  Header.) 

*  say,  pret.  of  v.    [SEE,  v.] 

say  (1),  *  saye  (1),  s.    [SAY  (l),  v.] 

1.  That  which  one  says  or  has  to  say;  a 
speech,  a  story  ;  hence,  a  declaration,  a  state- 
ment, an  opinion. 

"  Sooner  or  later  Russia  would  be  called  upon  to 
have  her  tan  in  Bulgaria."—  I  tail  y  Telegraph,  Nov.  IX 
1885. 

*  2.  A  maxim,  a  saying,  a  saw,  an  adage. 

*Say(2),«.    [SAY  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  trial,  an  assay,  a  sample,  a  taste. 

"Since  .  .  .  thy  tongue  some  tay  of  breeding  breath**, 
What  safe  and  nicely  1  might  well  disdain 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  1  disdain  And  spurn." 

Slmltesp.  :  Lear,  T.  fc 

2.  Tried  quality  ;  temper,  proof. 

"  Hongst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  better  lay.* 
Xirnser:  F.  V..  VI.  il.  O. 

*  H  0)  Tn  give  the  say  :  To  assure  the  good- 
ness of  the  wines  and  dishes,  a  duty  formerly 
performed  by  the  royal  taster. 

(2)  To  give  a  say  at  :  To  make  an  attempt  at, 
"  And  give  a  lay—  I  will  not  say  directly, 

But  very  fair—  at  the  philosopher  s  stone." 

Ben  Jonton:  Akhymitt,  L  L 

(3)  To  taste  the  say  :  To  taste  meat  or  wina 
before  presenting  it,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  not  poisoned. 

"  Nor  deem'd  it  meet  that  you  to  him  convey 
The  preferred  Ix.wl  unless  you  rmtr  the  lay." 

lime:  Orlando  Furioio,  xx.  (L 

*  say  (3),  *  sale,  *  saye  (2),  *  sey,  s.    [O.  FT. 
saie  (Fr.  saye),  from  Cat,  saga,  scgnm,  sagus=^ 
a  coat  or  tunic  ;  sugum=  a  mantle,  a  kind  or 
cloth,  from  Gr.  <rayo$  (sagns)  =  a  coarse  cloak  ; 
Hal.   sato  =  a  long   coat;   Sp.   saj/a,  sayo  =  a 
tunic.) 

1.  A  kind  of  serge  or  woollen  cloth. 

"  Pine  cloths  in  Somersetshire,  sain  at  Sndbmjr, 
erapen  at  Norwich."—  Bp.  Berkeley:  (fueriit,  i  520. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk  or  satin. 
•ay'-a-ble,  a.    That  can  or  may  I*  said. 

say'-er,  ».    [Eng.  say  (1),  T.  ;  -er.]    One  who 
says  or  utters  ;  an  utterer. 


sa-yette',  ».     [Fr.  sayete  =  say  ;   Sp.   s 
a  light,  thin  stuff.]    A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and 
wool  ;  sagathy. 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or   .yore,  ^olf,  .rork,  wfco,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


saying— scaffold 
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say'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SAY  (1),  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  That  which  is  said ;   an  expression,  a 
speech. 

"  Mo»e»  fled  at  this  laying."- Aett  vii.  29. 

2.  A  proverbial  expression ;  a  maxim,  an 
adage,  a  saw. 

"  Blush  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  mying  is.  ' 

Shaketp.  :  Titut  Andronicut,  7.  L 

•  sajf-man,  *  say'-mas-ter,  s.    [An  abbre- 
viation of  assay-man  or  assay-master.]    One 
who  makes  trial  or  assay ;  an  assay-master. 

"  If  your  Lordship  in  anything  shall  make  me  your 
layman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your  Lordship  shall  be 
hurt.''— Bacon :  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

say-ne-te,  ».    [Sp.) 

Music:  An  interlude  introduced  between  the 
prologue  and  the  principal  comedy  in  the 
Spanish  drama,  in  which  music  and  dancing 
form  prominent  features.  They  are  generally 
of  a  burlesque  or  humorous  character. 

say'-nite,  s.  [After  Sayn  Altenkirchen,  Ger- 
many, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  asGRfjNAUiTE(q.v.).  Las- 
peyres  suggests  that  this  may  be  an  impure 
form  of  Polydymite  (q.v.). 

*  sbir'-ro  (pi.  sbir'-ri),  s.    [ItaL  =  a  bailiff, 
a  constable.]     A  member  of  a  police-force 
formerly  existing  in  Italy.     They  wore  no 
uniform,  lived  in  their  own  houses,  carried 
arms,  and    received  a  small  stipend.    They 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  were  superseded  by 
the  carabineers. 

"Their  legions  of  spies  and  tbirri.'—G.  II.  Levit  : 
Brono  of  Venice,  bit.  it.  ch.  lit 

'•blood,  interj.  [See  def.1  An  imprecation  or 
oath ;  an  abbreviation  of  God's  blood. 

scab,  *  scabbe,  s.    [A.S.  scceb,  sceb;   cogn. 
with  Dan.  &  8w.  skab ;    Ger.  schabe;   Lat 
toabies  =  scab,  itch,  from  seabo=  to  scratch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally: 

(1)  An  incrusted  surface,  dry  and  rough, 
formed  on  a  sore  in  healing. 

"  Synouse  tcubbet."  Piert  Plowman,  390. 

(2)  The  itch.    (Scotch.) 
2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  mean,  paltry,  dirty  fellow. 

"  For  thys  little  tcabhe  of  his  folye  bee  laboureth 
•omewhat  to  hide  and  couer."— Sir  T.  Han:  Worket, 
p.  1,078. 

(2)  A  workman  who  refuses  to  join  in  a 
strike,  and  who  continues  at  his  work  as 
usual.  (Slang.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Veterinary:  A  highly  contagious  disease 
of  the  skin  in  horses,  cattle,  and  especially  in 
sheep,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  dermal 
parasite. 

"  Th'  Infections  Kib,  arising  from  extreme* 
Of  want,  or  surfeit,  is  by  water  cur'd 
Of  lime,  or  sudden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Di»i>ersive  of  Norwegian  tar.  renowu'd 
By  virtuous  Berkeley."  Dyer:  Fleece,  t 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  A  disease  in  potatoes,  which 
produces  pits,  often  containing  an  olive-green 
dust  on  the  tubers.     It  is  produced  by  a 
species  of  Turhiciuia. 

•cab'  bard  (1),  *  scab'-bcrd,  *scau- 
berd,  *  scau  bert,  *  sca-berke,  s.  [For 
toauberk,  of  which  the  latter  syllable  is,  like 
hauberk,  from  the  Teutonic  word  appearing  in 
O.  H.  Ger.  bergan ;  Ger.  bergen  =  to  protect, 
to  hide  :  the  first  syllable  is  probably  =  O.  Fr. 
esmle  (Fr.  eaile,  ecaille)  =  a  shell,  a  husk ; 
Ger.  schalr  =  a  shell,  a  rind,  the  haft  of  a 
knife.  (Steal.)]  The  sheath  of  a  sword  or 
bayonet,  made  of  metal,  wood,  leather,  raw 
hide,  or  paper. 

"  Even  to  melt  the  iword  without  injuring  the 
tcabbard."-  Warburton :  Julian,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  lit 

scabbard-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Lepidopus  caudatvs,  fairly  common 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Atlantic,  occa"  «i;ially  visiting  the  British 
coasts.  It  is  probably  a  deep-sea  fish.  Its 
length  is  from  five  to  six  feet,  dorsal  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  which  is  much 
compressed.  It  is  well-known  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  called  the  Frost-fish,  and  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  food-fish.  (Giinther.) 

•cab  -bard  (2),  s. 
scale-board  (q.v.). 


[See  def.J    A  corrupt,  of 


*  scab' -bard,  v.t.    [SCABBARD  (1),  s.]    To  put 

in  to  a  icabbard  or  sheath. 

scabbed,  *  seabed,  a.    [Eng.  scab;  -ed.] 
I.  Lit. :  Covered  with  scales ;  scabby. 

"  The  comparyug  of  these  whole  member*  to  their 
tcabed  body.'—  fryth :  Work*,  foL  116. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Paltry,  mean,  vile,  dirty. 

2.  Unclean,  impure,  polluted. 

"  Putting  the  tcabbed  heretike*  out  of  the  dene 
flocke."— Sir  T.  More :  Vorket,  p.  V3». 

*  scab'-bed-ness,  s.    [SCABBINESS.] 

scab  -bi  ness,  *  scab  bed  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
scabby,  scabbed ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  scabby  or  covered  with  scabs. 

scab  -ble,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mason. :  To  dress,  as  a  stone,  with  a  fine 
axe  or  broad  chisel  (called  in  England  a  boas- 
ter and  in  Scotland  a  drove),  after  pointing  or 
broaching,  and  before  the  finer  dressing. 

scab'-bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCABBLE.  J 
scabbling  hammer,  s. 

Muson. :  A  mason's  tool  used  in  reducing 
stone  to  a  surface.  It  has  two  somewhat 
pointed  ends,  wherewith  the  stone  is  picked. 

SCab'-by,  a.    [Eng.  scab;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  scabs  ;  full  of  scabs. 

"  A  kind  of  periodic  bird  [the  cuckool 
Of  nasty  hue,  and  body  ictibby." 

Lloyd:  To  David  Garridt,  Ktg. 

2.  Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange. 

"  If  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  wether  fat  and 
well  fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  a  whole 
hundred,  without  giving  me  security  to  restore  my 
money  for  those  that  were  lean,  shorn,  or  tcabby,  I 
wuuld  be  none  of  his  customer." — Swift. 

3.  Covered  with  spots  resembling  scab. 

"  The  grey,  tcabby  rock*  in  the  pasture."— Bur- 
rough! :  Pepacton,  p.  214. 

sca-bel-lum,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  pedestal,  commonly  ter- 
minating in  a  sort  of  sheath  or  scabbard, 
used  to  support  busts,  &c. 

sca'-bl-es, s.  [Lat.]  Scab,  mange,  itch  (q.v.). 

sca-bl-o'-sa,  s.  [Fein,  of  Lat.  scabiosus  = 
rough,  scurfy.  Said  to  be  from  Lat.  scabies, 
because  it  was  used  in  skin  diseases.] 

Bot. :  Scabious ;  a  genus  of  Dipsacese.  In- 
volncel  membranous  or  minute  ;  receptacle 
hemispherical,  hairy,  or  with  scaly  floral 
bracts ;  stamens  four,  exserted  ;  fruit  with 
eight  depressions.  Known  species  about 
ninety,  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Three 
are  British,  Sca&tosa  succisa  [DEVIL'S-BIT  SCA- 
BIOUS], S.  Columbaria,  and  S.  (Knautia)  arven- 
gis.  S.  succisa  yields  a  green  dye,  and  seems 
astringent  enough  to  be  used  in  tanning. 

sca'-bl-ous,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  scabiosus,  from  sca- 
bies =  scab,  itch.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  scabs  ;  rough, 
itchy,  leprous. 

"  In  the  spring,  teabioui  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
ware  epidemical.  —Arbuthnot :  On  Alimentt. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Scabiosa  (q.v.) ;  (2) 
Jasione  montana. 

scab'-lmg.  *.  [SCABBLK.]  A  chip  or  frag- 
ment of  sione. 

*  sea-bred' -I -t&   ».      [Lat    scabredo,   from 
tca'ber  =  rough.]    Roughness,  ruggedness. 

"  He  will  find  neves,  inequalities  .  .  .  Kubredity, 
palenesse."— Carton  :  Anal,  of  Melancholy,  p.  6M. 

t  scab -rid,  a.    [Lat.  scabridus  =  rough.) 
Bot. :  Roughish  (q.v.). 

*  scab'-ri  dae,  s.  pi.    [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat  icab- 
ridus  —  rough.] 

Bot. :  The  twentieth  order  in  Linnaeus's 
Natural  System.  Genera :  Ficus,  &c. 

sca-bri-us'-cu-lous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  scab- 
riusculus,  dimih.  from  Lat  scaber  =  rough.] 
Bot. :  Scabrid  (q.v.). 

*  sca'-brous,  *  scab'-rous,  a.    [Lat.  tea- 
brosus,  from  scaber  =  rough  ;    Fr.  scabreux ; 
Ital.  scabrosn ;  Sp.  escabroso.] 

1.  Lit.  A  Bot. :  Rough ;  rugged  or  uneven  on 
the  surface. 

2.  Fig. :  Rough,  harsh,  uneven. 

"His  verse  Is  icabrout  and  hobbling."— Drydt* : 
Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 


sea  -brous  ness,  *  scab  -rous-ness,  «. 

[Eng.  scabrous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  scabrous ;  roughness,  ruggeduess,  un- 
evenness. 

scab'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  scab,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Inula  Helenium. 

scac-chite,  s.    [After  Scacchi  of  Naples; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  supposed  by  Scacchi  (as 
the  result  of  various  chemical  experiments), 
to  occur  at  Vesuvius,  a*"l  to  be  a  chloride  of 
manganese. 

SC&d,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

L  A  fish,  probably  the  shad  (q.v.). 
2.  A     fish,     Caranx    trachurus,   the    horse- 
mackerel. 

•Cads,  i.    Dollars,  money.    ( U.  S.  Slang.) 
som'-vd-la,  s.  [Lat.  sccevus  =  on  the  left  hand, 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scsevoleae  (q.v.). 
The  young  leaves  of  Scaevola.  Taccada  are  eaten 
as  potherbs,  and  the  pith  of  the  plant  fashioned 
by  the  Malays  into  artificial  Hewers,  &c.  S. 
Bela  Modogam  is  emollient,  and  is  used  in 
India  to  bring  tumours  to  a  head. 

8939  vo'-le  39,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tcavoVfl); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -see.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Goodeniaceae.  Fruit  a 
drupe  or  nut. 

scaff,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Rough  plenty; 
fun  and  frolic  in  plenty.    (Scotch.) 

scarf  and  raff,  s.  The  rabble  ;  the  rag, 
tag,  and  bobtail. 

"  Sitting  there  birling  at  your  poor  uncle's  cost,  na» 
doubt,  wi  a'  the  icaff-and-raff  o'  the  water  side."— 
Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  T. 

*  scaff-ol-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [SCAFFOLDAOB.] 

scaff-old,  *scaf-old,  *  skaff-old,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  *escafalt,  escafaut  (Fr.  echafaud),  from 
Sp.  catafalco  (Fr.  catafalque;  Ital.  catafalco) 
=.  a  canopy  over  a  bier,  a  funeral  canopy,  a 
stage,  a  scaffold.]  [CATAFALQUE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised 
either  for  shows  or  for  spectators. 

"  The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng, 
Ou  banks  and  tcaffuldt,  under  sky  might  stand." 
Milton  :  Sanuon  AgonUtt*.  1,614. 

(2)  A  stage  or  platform  for  the  execution  of 
criminals. 

"  Truth  forever  on  the  icaffold.  Wrong  forever  on  Uw 
throne."  Lowell :  Preunt  Critit. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  temporary  support. 

"They  (faith  and  consideration.  Ac.)  are  all  bat 
tenfold*  to  that  heavenly  building  of  Inward  purity 
and  goodness."— Scott:  Cnriitian  Life,  pt  L,  ch.  U.  

IT.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  A  platform  temporarily  erected 
during  the  progress  of  a  structure  for  the 
support    of    workmen    and    material.       Th« 
ordinary  bricklayer's  scaffold  consists  of  up- 
right poles  called  standards,  supporting  the 
horizontal  poles  which  are  lashed  thereto  and 
called  ledgers,  these  support  the  outer  ends 
of  the  putlogs,  the   other  ends  resting  in 
holes  in  the  wall.    The  scaffold  boards  rest 
on  the  putlogs. 

2.  Mining:   A  platform  affording  a  tern- 
porary  resting-place  for  an  ascending  or  de- 
scending load. 

scaffold-bracket,  s.  An  implement  to 
fonn  a  footing  for  a  board  to  support  a  person 
in  roofing. 

scaffold-pole,  ».  A  standard.  [SCAF- 
FOLD, s.  II.  1.] 

SCaff-old,  v.t.    [SCAFFOLD,  «.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold ; 
to  uphold,  te  sustain. 

IL  Anthrop. :  To  lay  out  a  dead  body  at  full 
length  on  an  elevated  bier  or  scaffold,  and 
leave  it  to  decay.  This  custom  prevails  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  After  a  time 
the  bleached  bones  and  the  offerings  deposited 
beside  them  are  committed  to  a  common 
grave. 

"  A  grand  celebration,  or  the  Feast  of  Death,  wn 
solemnly  convoked.  Not  only  the  ashes  of  tbos* 
whose  bodies  had  been  icaffolded,  bat  those  who  had 
died  on  a  Journey  or  on  the  war-path,  and  been 
temporarily  burial,  were  now  gathered  together  and 
Interred  in  »nr  common  sepulchre  with  special  marks 
of  regard."— A  H'ilion:  Prehistoric  Man,  li.  807. 


boil,  b67;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -Ing. 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  u?L 
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ecaffoldage— scald 


•  scan"  -old  age  (ag*  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  scaf- 
fold: -age.]  The  timber-  work  of  a  stage;  a 
stage  ;  scaffolding. 


Twixt  hi*  stretched  footing  and  the 

Shaketp.  :  Troilui  »  Crcatda,  i.  S. 

•  scafT-old-er,  s.    [Eng.  scaffold;  -tr.]     A 
spectator  in  the  gallery  ;  one  of  the  "  gods." 

-  He  ravishes  the  gazlnjc  tcaffolJert." 

Hall  :  Satire*,  I.  111.  28. 

•cafiT-old  Ing,  *.    [Eng.  scaffold;  -ing.] 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  frame  or  structure  for  temporary  sup- 
port in  an  elevated  place. 

*  2..  That  which  supports  or  sustains;  a 
frame. 

"  A  scttf.ldiny  to  be  now  thrown  aside.  as  of  DO  im- 
portance to  the  finished  faurick."—  XeynoUi  :  Art  of 
tainting,  note  5i 

3.  Materials  for  scaffolds. 

IL  Build.:  The  teni|iorary  combination  of 
upright  poles  and  horizontal  pieces,  on  which 
are  laid  the  boards  for  supporting  the  work- 
men and  material  during  the  erection  of  a 
building  ;  the  scaffuld. 

ScafT-raff,  s.  [Eng.  scaff,  and  raff.]  The 
same  as  SCAFF-AND-KAFF  (q.v.). 

scaglia  (as  seal  yi  a),  s.  [ItaL  =  a  fish- 
scale,  a  chip  of  marble.  (See  def.)] 

Geol.  :  A  red,  white,  or  gray  argillaceous  lime- 
stone occurring  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  l>e- 
lieved  by  De  Zigno  to  I*  the  age  of  the  chalk. 
The  beds  are  usually  thin,  fragile,  and  almost 
schistose,  whence  the  name  of  scaglia.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vi.  429.) 

scagliola  (as  scal-yi-o'-la),  *  [Ital.  scag- 
linolit,  dimiii.  from  scaglCa  =  scaglia  (q.v.).]  A 
bard,  polished  plaster,  coloured  in  imitation 
Of  marbles. 

"  Sciigliola  Is  prepared  from  powdered  gypeum 
mixed  *ith  isiiu[las9,  alum,  and  coloring;  matter  into 
a  paste,  which  is  beaten  on  a  prepared  surface  with 
fragments  of  marble,  &c.  The  surface  prepared  for  it 
hasar>u,(h  coating  of  lime  ar-J  hair.  The  colon  are 
laid  on  and  mixed  by  hand.  In  the  manner  of  fresco, 
and  in  Imitation  of  various  kinds  of  marbles.  When 
hardened,  the  surface  is  pumice-stoned  and  washed  ; 
it  is  polished  successively  by  tripoli  and  uharcoal,  tri- 
poll  and  oil,  and  oil  alone.  "—  Knight:  Pract.  DM. 
•MkMfc* 

•caith,  s.    [SCATHE.] 

•caith'  -less,  a.    [SCATHBLKSS.] 

seal,  scawL,  s.    [SCOLD.]    (Scotch.) 

sea  la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  ladder,  a  staircase.] 
L  A  not.  :  A  passage. 

2.  Surg.:    A    surgical  instrument   for  re- 
ducing dislocation. 

scala  media,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  tubular  expansion  in  the  cochlea 
of  the  ear,  between  the  scala  vestibuli  and 
the  scala  cochlea.  It  constitutes  a  keyboard, 
the  keys  of  which  are  formed  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  auditory  nerve. 

scala  tympani,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  superior  spiral  passage  of  the 
cochlea. 

scala  vestibuli,  «. 

Anat  :  The  inferior  spiral  passage  of  the 
cochlea. 

Scal-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  scale  (3),  v.  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  scaled  or  climbed. 

•  sea  lade  ,  *  sea  la  do,  *  skal  lade,  *. 
[Fr.  scalade  ;  Sp.  sralado,  from  Lat.  scala  =  a 
ladder.]     An  assault  on  a  fortified  place,  in 
which  t.he  soldiers  mount  by  means  of  ladders  ; 
an  escalade. 

"  And  therefore  friends,  while  we  hold  parley  here, 
Raise  your  totlado  on  the  other  side. 

Bftum.  t  PUt.  :  Double  Marriage,  v.  L 

SCa'-lar,  a.  [Lat  scalaris  =  pertaining  to  a 
flight  of  steps.] 

Physics  (Of  a  quantity):  Not  involving 
direction,  as  the  volume  of  a  figure  or  the 
mass  of  a  body.  (Rossiter.) 

Sea  lar  -I-a,  s.  [  t  %k  tcalaria  (pi.  of  t  scalare) 
=  a  flight  o'f  stairs.  J 

1.  Zool.  :  Wentletrap,  Ladder-shell  ;  a  genus 
of  Tnrritellidse   (Woodward);    according   to 
Tate,  the  sole  genus  (with  three  sub-genera)  of 
Scalariadse,  a  family  of  Holostnmata.     Shell 
solid,  varices  irregular,  whorls  generally  can- 
cellated.    About  a  hundred  species  are  known, 
widely  distributed,  mostly  tropical. 

2.  Palceont.  :  They  commence  in  the  Coral 
Rag. 


SCa-la-ri'-a-dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  scalari(a) ; 
Lat.  "fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -atUe.]  [SCALARIA.] 

sca-lar'-i-an,  o.  &  t.    [Mod.  Lat.  scafaria 

(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Scularia 
or  the  Scalariad*  :  as,  scalarian  attiuities. 

B.  As    subst. :    Any    individual    of    the 
Scalariadx. 

sca-lar'-l-form,  a,  [Lat  scalaris  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  ladder  or  stairs,  and  forma=  form.] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  ladder;  re- 
sembling a  ladder. 

seal  ariform- vessels,  ».  pi. 

Bot. :  Ladder-like  vessels  occurring  chiefly 
in  ferns. 

*  SCa'-iar-y,  a.     [Lat.  scalaris,  from  scala  =  a 
ladder,"  stairs.]    Resembling  a   ladder  ;  pro- 
ceeding by  steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

"  Elevated  places  and  Kaliiry  ascents,  that  they 
might  with  tetter  ease  ascend  or  mount  their  horses. 
—Browne.'  Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiii. 

scal-a-wag,  ».    [SCALLAWAG.] 

scald  (1),  *schald,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  *escalder, 
*  eschauder  (Fr.  echauder),  from  Lat.  excaldo  — 
to  wash  in  hot  water :  ex-  =  out,  very,  and 
caldus,  calidus  =  hot;  Sp.  &  Port  escaldar ; 
Ital.  scaldare.] 

1.  To  burn,  or  painfully  affect,  and  injure, 
with,  or  as  with,  hot  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat 
over  a  fire,  or  in  water  or  other  liquor. 

"  Scalding  the  cream— that  is.  bringing  It  nearly  to 
boiling-heat— will  diminish  the  time  and  labuar  re- 
quired in  churning  it."— Skeldon:  Dairy  Farming, 
p.  909. 

3.  To  boil  or  buck  cloth  with  white  soap 
after  bleaching. 

*  4.  To  harn,  to  scorch. 

"  In  summer's  icalding  heat." 

Skaketp. :  3  Henry  YI.,  T.  7. 

scald  (2),  *  scauld,  v.t.  or  i.  [SCOLD,  v.] 
(Scotch.) 

scald  (1),  *.  [SCALD  (1),  ».]  A  burn  or  injury 
to  the  skin  from  hot  liquid  or  vapour. 

H  Carron  oil,  kept  on  the  place  by  a  layer 
of  cotton  wool,  is  a  good  appliance,  and  the 
bandage  should  not  be  often  changed,  as  the 
access  of  the  air  to  the  wound  is  deleterious. 

scald  (2),  s.  [Icel.  shall  i  =  a  bare  head.] 
[  SCALL.  J  Scab  or  scurf  on  the  head. 

"  Her  head,  altogether  ba'.d. 
Was  overgrown  with  scurf  and  filthy  tcald." 

Sptrucr :  F.  ((..  I.  viii  4T. 

scald-head,  s.    [SCALLED-HEAD.] 

scald  (3),  *  skald,  «.  [Icel.  si; all  =  a  poet.] 
An  old  Norse  poet,  whose  aim  was  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  distinguish?''  men,  and^to 
recite  and  sing  their  compositions  on  public 
occasions.  They  corresponded  to  the  Bards 
of  the  Celts  and  Britons.  Few  complete 
Scaldic  poems  remains,  but  a  number  of  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved. 

"  Or  listened  all,  In  grim  delight. 
While  tcaldt  yelled  nut  the  joys  of  fight" 

Scott :  Marmion.  vi.    (Introd.) 

*  scald,  a.     [For  scalled  =  affected  with  scall 

(q.v.).]    Paltry,  mean,  sorry,  scurvy. 
"  Wonld  It  not  grieve  a  king  to  have  his  diadem 
Sought  for  by  such  tcald  knaves  as  love  him  not?  " 
Marlowe :  I  Tamburlame,  ii.  S. 

scald-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Rubus  fruticosut. 
scald  fish,  >-. 

Ichthy. :  Rhombus  arnoglossus. 

scald  ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [SCALD  (1),  v.] 

scalded-cream,  s.  Cream  heated  nearly 
to  boiling  heat 

*  scald  -er,  «.    [Eng.  scald  (3),  s. ;   -er.]    A 

scald. 

scald  Ic,  skald  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  scald  (3),  s. ; 
•if.]  Of  or  |>ert.-iining  to  the  Scalds  or  Norse 
poets  ;  composed  by  Scalds. 

"It  Is  pmtmble  that  many  of  the  Icnldie  imagina- 
tions might  have  been  blended  with  the  Arabian."— 
Warton :  flitt  Eny.  Poetry,  vol.  L,  diss.  I. 

scald  ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,.  &  a.    [SCALD  (IX  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  So  net  as  to  scald  the  skin ; 
very  hot;  burning. 

"  T  rein  Ming  he  sat.  and  shrank  In  abject  fear*. 
From  bis  wild  visage  wlp'd  thr  traldtnt  fan." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Ilia*  it  SSL 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  last  boiling  or  bucking  of  cloth  with 
white  soap  after  bleaching. 

2.  The  soap  itself. 

scalding-hot,  a.    So  hot  as  to  scald  the 
skin. 

f  ,cald  weed,  s.    [Eng.  scald  (a.),  aud  weed.] 
Bot. :  Dodder  (q.v.). 

scale  (1),  'shale,  s.  [A.S.  sceale,  scale  (pi, 
scealu)  =  a  shell  or  hus1*,  cogn.  with  Dan.  & 
Sw.  skal  =  a  shell,  a  p.:  i  a  husk  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scala ;  Ger.  schale ;  O.  Fr.  escale ;  Fr.  ecale. 
Allied  to  scale  (2),  s.,  scall,  scull,  skill,  aud  shelL] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  resembling  the  scale  of  a  fish 
or  other  animal ;  anything  exfoliated  or  de- 
squamated, or  liable  to  be  exfoliated  or  de- 
squamated ;  as 

(1)  The  hard  deposit  which  gathers  on  the 
inside  of  vessels  in  which  water  is  habitually 
heated,  as  in  a  boiler. 

(2)  The  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  iron  or  other  metal  when  heated. 

(3)  A  metallic  plate  worn  instead  of  an 
epaulet  by  soldiers. 

(4)  One  of  the  side  plates  of  iron  or  brass 
which  form  the  main  portion  of  a  pocket-knife 
handle,  and  to  which  the  sides  of  ivory,  bone, 
wood,  &c.,  are  riveted. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  Flat,  usually  more  or  less  circular  plates 
of  cellular  tissue,  attached  generally  by  the 
centre  with  cells  radiating  from  it,  and  the 
margins  toothed  or  fringed.     They  are  highly 
developed  stellate  or  pluriserial  hairs.    Found 
on  the  stems  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf- 
stalks of  many  ferns,  on  some  Rhododendra, 
on  Bromeliaceae,  &c.    Used  also  of  the  bracts 
of  a  catkin,  the  paleae  or  chaff  of  the  receptacle 
ia  a  composite  plant,  the  minute  hypn.syrious 
squamul*  in  the  glumes  of  a  grass,  the  im- 
perfectly-developed   leaves  surrounding   the 
more  delicate  parts  in  a  bud. 

(2)  Certain  scale-like  processes  around  the 
throat  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla.    Sometimes 
they  are  abortive  stamens. 

2.  Ichthy. :  Distinct  horny  elements  deve- 
loped in  grooves  or  pockets  of  the  skin,  like 
hair,    nails,    or    feathers.     Agassiz  (1807-73) 
founded   his   classification   of  Fishes   on  the 
character  of  their  scales.   [CTENOID,  CYCLOID, 
GANOID,  PLACOID.    See  also  SPAROID.] 

3.  Zool. :  Modifications  of  the  epidermis  in 
various  animals,  specifically  in  serpents,  liz- 
ards, &c.    [ScuTF.,  SHIELD,  LEPIDOPTERA.] 

scale-armour,  s.  Armour  composed  of 
small  plates  of  steel,  <te.,  partly  overlapping 
each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. 

scale -backs,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Aphroditidse  (q.v.). 
scale-beetle,  s.    The  Tiger-beetle  (q.v.> 
scale-board,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thin  veneer  of  wood,  used 
for  covering  the  surface  of  wooden  articles  of 
furniture ;   as   backing  for  pictures,  looking- 
glasses,  and  very  many  other  purposes. 

2.  Print. :  A  thin  slip  of  wood,  used  for 
extending  pages  of  type  to  the  proper  length, 
filling  out  matter,  &c. 

Scale-board  plane : 

Joinery :  A  plane  for  planing  off  wide  chips, 
for  fruit,  hat,  and  bonnet  boxes  and  other 
objects.  It  is  a  plane  the  width  of  a  board, 
is  loaded  with  weights,  and  dragged  or  driven 
over  the  surface  of  the  board  or  balk,  the 
degree  of  protrusion  of  the  plane-iron  deter- 
mining the  thickness  of  the  scale.  A  converse 
arrangement  is  that  in  which  the  plane  is  fixed 
and  the  board  is  driven  past  it 

scale-fern,  - . 

Bot.  :  Ceterach  ojficinarum.    [OerwtACH.] 

scale-fish,  s.  A  dealer's  name  for  the 
pollack,  the  torsk,  the  hake,  and  the  haddock 
when  dry-cured,  which  have  only  half  the 
commercial  value  of  the  cod.  (Simmonds.) 

scale-insects,  s.  pi 

Entom. :  The  Coccidfe  (q.v.). 

"  The  ants  sncklng  the  fluid  from  the  ttitelnitcU 
through  a  dorsal  or  back  pore."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  Kth), 


(ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  care,  unite,  oar,  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  oa  =  kw. 


scale— scall 
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SCale-Stonc,  s.    Tabular  si>ar. 

scale-winged  Insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Lepidoptera  (q.v.). 
scale-worms,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :  The  family  Aphroditidae,  spec.,  the 
genus  Lepidonotus.    [SCALE- BACKS.] 

scale  (2),  *schale,  'scoale,  *scole, 
*  skale,  s.  [A.S.  scale  =  a  scale  of  a  balance 
(pi.  sceala),  cogn.  with  Icel.  skdl  =a  bowl,  the 
scale  of  a  balance  ;  Dan.  skoal ;  Sw.  skal  —  a 
bowl,  a  cup  ;  Dut.  school  =  a  scale,  a  bowl ; 
Ger.  schale.  It  is  allied  to  scale  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  dish  of  a  balance  ;  and 
hence,  the  balance  itself ;  a  weighing  instru- 
ment.   (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  A  cobweb  will  draw  down  the  Kale  when  nothing 
offers  to  counterpoize,"  —  Search:  Light  of  Nature, 
pt  i..  cli.  vi. 

2.  Astron. :  The  sign  of  Libra  or  the  Balance 
(s2s),  in  the  zodiac. 

scale-beam,  s.  The  beam  or  lever  of  a 
balance. 

Scale  (3),  *  skale,  s.  [Lat.  scala  (usually  in 
plural,  scales)  =  a  flight  of  steps,  a  ladder. 
Scala  is  probably  for  scatlla  or  scandla,  from 
icando  =  to  climb,  and  hence  =  that  by  whicli 
one  climbs  or  ascends;  Fr.  echelle;  Sp.  & 
Port,  escala;  Ital.  scala.] 

•  1.  A  ladder  ;  a  flight  or  series  of  steps. 

"  On  the  beudings  of  these  mountains  the  marks  of 
several  ancient  Kale*  of  stairs  may  be  seen,  by  which 
they  used  to  ascend  them."— Adiiiton  :  On  Italy. 

•  2.  A  means  of  ascent. 

"  Love  .  .  .  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may'st  ascend." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  viii.  59. 

•  3.  The  act  of  storming  a  place  by  mount- 
ing  the    walls  on   ladders ;  an   escalade,  a 
•calade. 

"  By  battery,  Kale,  and  mine 
Assaulting/1  Milton  :  P.  L.,  li.  656. 

4.  Succession  of  ascending  or  descending 
steps  or  degrees  ;  progressive  series ;  grada- 
tion ;  scheme  of  comparative  rank  or  order. 

"  To  their  several  gradations  in  the  Kale  of  beings." 
—Cheyne:  PMlotophical  Principle!. 

5.  Anything   graduated,   or   marked    with 
lines  or  degrees  at  regular  intervals  :  as, 

(1)  A  measure,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  metal,  divided  into   equal    parts, 
usually  main  divisions  and  subdivisions  :  as 
inches  or  octonary  fractions  for  carpenters' 
work,  decimal  divisions  and  subdivisions  for 
chain-work,    duodecimal    for    plotting   car- 
penters' work,  which  is  in  feet  and  inches. 
The  metre  and  its  decimal  subdivisions  are 
also  sometimes  employed. 

(2)  Any    instrument,    figure,    or    scheme 
graduated  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  ex- 
tent or  proportions. 

(3)  A  line  drawn  upon  any  solid  substance, 
as  wood,  ivory,  paper,  &c.,  and  divided  into 
parts  equal  or  unequal,  which  may  be  trans- 
fe,rred  by  means  of  the  dividers,  to  aid  in 
geometrical  construction. 

(4)  A  basis  for  a  numerical  system  :  as,  the 
binary  scale. 

(5)  In  music,  the  sounds  in  consecutive  order 
used  by  various  nations  in  different  forms  as 
the  material  of  music.   In  a  proper  succession 
such  sounds  fonn  Melody,  in  proper  combina- 
tions they  constitute  Harmony.    The  modern 
scale,  universally  used  among  the  more  civil- 
ized nations,  consists   of  twelve   divisions, 
called  semitones,  included  in  one  octave.  The 
ancient   Greeks   and   Asiatics    ancient   and 
modern  exhibit   the   use    of  less   intervals. 
Such  scales  are  called  Enharmonic.     Other 
nations  have  intervals  of  a  third   between 
some  of  the  steps.    This  is  exhibited  in  the 
Chinese  and  ancient  Scotch  scales,  and  in  the 
scales  of  some  savage  nations.    A  scale  con- 
taining only  five  unequal   divisions  of   the 
octave  has  been  called  Pentaphonic  or,  less 
correctly,  Pentatonic.    All  scales  are  purely 
arbitrary,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  sounds 
produced  by  the  aliquot  divisions  of  a  mono- 
chord.    When  the  divisions  of  a  monochord 
are  slightly  altered  to  suit  the  required  steps 
in  an  octave,  as  is  the  case  in  the  modern 
scale,  the  scale  is  said  to  be  tempered  ;  when 
the  harmonic  divisions  of  the  monochord  are 
strk'tly  followed,  the  scale  is  said  to  be  in 
just  intonation.   The  modern  scale  when  used 
as  a  succession  of  twelve  semitones  is  called 
Chromatic,  when  used  in  the  ordinary  mixture 
of  tones  and  semitones  it  is  called  Diatonic, 
when  the  third  and  the  sixth  are  flattened  it 
is  called  the  Modern  minor  diatonic  scale, 


when  the  third  and  sixth  remain  major,  the 
scale  is  said  to  be  a  Major  diatonic  scale.  Tlie 
scale  is  also  called  the  gamut  (French  gamine) 
from  the  words  gam-ma,  and  ut,  the  names  of 
sol  and  do,  found  in  the  Guidonian  system  of 
overlapping  hexachords.  The  Italian  names 
for  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  vt,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  la,  are  derived  from  the  initial  syllables 
of  a  Latin  hymn  quoted  in  all  musical  his- 
tories. Ut  was  afterwards  called  do  by  many 
nations,  and  the  name  si  was  given  to  the 
seventh  degree  of  the  scale,  When  the  ancient 
system  of  hexachords  was  converted  into  the 
modern  system  of  octaves.  When  the  scales, 
whatever  the  pitch,  start  from  do,  the  system 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  movable  do  ;  when 
the  first  note  of  the  scale  is  called  do,  re,  mi, 
&c.,  according  to  a  stated  pitch  called  do,  the 
system  is  called  that  of  the  fixed  do. 

(6)  In  painting,  a  figure  subdivided  by  lines 
like  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  pro- 
portions between  pictures  and  the  things 
represented. 

6.  Relative  dimensions  without  difference 
in  proportion  of  parts  ;  size  or  degree  of  the 
parts  or  components  of  any  complex  thing 
compared  with  other  like  things  :  as,  A  plan 
drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot  ;  to  do 
things  on  a  grand  scale. 

If  (1)  Drawn  to  scale  :  Drawn  proportion- 
ally. [6]. 

(2)  Scale  of  a   series:   In   algebra,  a  suc- 
cession of  terms,  by  the  aid  of  which  any 
term  of  a  recurring  series   may  be    found, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  the  preceding 
ones  are  given. 

(3)  Scale  of  longitudes:    A  scale  used  for 
determining  graphically  the  number  of  miles 
in  a  degree  of  longitude  in  any  latitude. 

scale  -  micrometer,  «.  A  linear  mi- 
crometer (q.v.). 

scale  (IX  v.t.  &«.    [SCALE  (l),  «.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  strip  or  clear  the  scales  off. 

2.  To  strip  or  take  off  in  thin  laminae  or 
scales.    (Tobias  iii.  17.) 

3.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 

"  If  all  the  mountains  were  tooled  and  the  earth 
made  even,  the  waters  would  not  overflow  its  smooth 
surface."—  Burnet  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  spill  :  as,  To  scale  milk.    (Scotch.) 

5.  To  spread,  as  manure  or  loose  substances. 

6.  To  cause  to  separate  ;   to  disperse  :  as, 
To  scale  a  crowd.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Dent.  :  To  remove  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

2.  Gun.  :  To  clean  the  inside  of  a  cannon 
by  the  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  gun- 
powder therein. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  laminae 
or  layers. 

"  The  glaze  rote  In  bubbles  and  leafed  off,  refusing 
to  adhere  to  the  surface."—  Fortnum  :  Majolica,  p.  5. 

*  2.  To  separate  ;  to  break  up  and  disperse. 
(Scotch.) 

"  They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  tcaled  and 
departed  away.  "—BolinOud:  Chroniclct,  ii.  499. 


(2),  V.t.      [SCALE  (2),  «.] 

1.  To  weigh,  as  in  scales  ;  to  ascertain  or 
measure  the  weight  of  :  hence,  to  measure,  to 
compare,  to  estimate. 

"  Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  hi*  past." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanui,  II.  S. 

2.  To  weigh  ;   to  be  of  the  weight  of;  to 
reach  the  weight  of. 

"  Not  one  ...  tcaling  toz.--Fteld.  Jan.  t*.  IBM. 

scale  (3),  *  skale,  v.t.  ft  i.  [Ital.  scalare; 
Sp.  St  Port,  escalar.]  [SCALE  (3),  *.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  climb  over,  as  by  a  ladder  ; 
to  ascend  by  steps  ;  to  clamber  up. 

"  The  object  of  his  race 
Hath  tcaled  the  cliffs."       Scott  :  Rolubg.  IL  14. 

B.  Intrantitivt: 

L  To  climb  or  ascend  by,  or  as  by  a  ladder. 

"  Scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade.* 

Tennyson  .•  Two  Foiwj. 

•  2.  To  lead  up  by  steps  or  degrees  ;   to 
afford  a  means  of  ascent  ;  to  ascend. 

"  The  lower  stair 
That  tcal'd  by  steps  of  God  to  heav'u  gate." 

Milton:  /».  £.  ill.  ML 

scaled,  *  skaled,  a.  [Eng.  scale  (I),  s.  ;  -ed.] 
Covered  with  scales  ;  having  scales,  as  a  fish  ; 
scaly.  (P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  Lx.,  ch.  zii.) 


*  scale  -less,  *  seal-ess,  a.    [Eng.  scale  (IX 
s. ;    -less.]      Destitute  of  scales  ;   having  no 
scales. 

"  Scaleleu  siluroids."— Field,  Sept  2S,  188*. 

Scale' -moss,  s.    [Eng.  scale,  and  moss.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  Jungermauniaceae  (q.v.) 
(Liiuiley.) 

sca-lene',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  scalenus,  from  Gr. 
•ncoAoprff  (skalenos)  =  scalene,  uneven.] 

Matltematics  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  triangle  whose 
sides  are  all  unequal ;  also  to  a  cone  such  that 
a  section  made  by  a  plane  through  the  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  base,  is  a  sca- 
lene triangle.     In  this  latter  case  the  term  is 
equivalent  to  oblique. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  scalene  triangle  ;  a  triangle 
whose  sides  are  all  unequal. 

scalene-tubercle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  sharp  spine  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  first  rib. 

sea  len  6  -he'-dron,  s.  (Gr.  cncaArp-ck  (sfco- 
1C ti' is)  =  scalene  (q.v*),  and  t&pa  (hedra)  —  a 
seat,  a  base.] 

Crystall. :  A  pyramidal  form  under  the 
rhombohedral  system,  in  which  the  pyramids 
are  six-sided,  and  the  faces  are  scalene  tri- 
angles. 

*  sca-len'-ous,  a.    [Lat  scalenus.]   The  same 
as  SCALENE  (q.v.). 

scar  ent,  a.    [SCALE  (3),  t'.] 

Geol. ;  Climbing ;  applied  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Appalachian  strata  to  a  scriea 
of  rocks,  equivalents  of  the  Onandaga  salt  and 
water-lime  groups  of  New  York,  produced  in 
the  high  morning  period  of  the  America* 
Palaeozoic  day.  Its  maximum  thickness 
(about  1,000  feet)  is  in  the  Mississippi  region. 
The  scaleut  series  is  on  the  parallel  of  the 
Wenlock  formation.  (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers: 
Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

sca-len'-us  (pi.  sca-le'-ni),  a.    [SCALKNK.] 

Anat.  (PI.):  Muscles  of  the  neck.  There 
are  sometimes  three ;  the  scalenus  anterior, 
medius,  and  posticia. 

scal'-er,  s.  [Bug.  scale  (1),  v.  ;-«•.]  One  who 
or  that  which  scales ;  specif.,  a  dental  tool 
for  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

*  sca'-li-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  scal(aria) ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Scalariadx  (q.v.). 

SCa'-lI-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scaly;  -ness.]  Th»> 
quality  or  state  of  being  scaly. 

scal'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  i  s.     [SCALE  (1),  «•! 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  strip- 
ping scales  off:  the  act  or  state  of  separating 
and  coining  off  in  scales  or  thin  lamina. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Metall. :  A  preliminary  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  plate.  The  rectangular 
plates  are  bent  so  as  to  stand  when  placed  on 
edge,  pickled  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  heated 
in  a  furnace  to  remove  the  scale,  cooled, 
flattened  on  an  anvil,  and  rolled  cold. 

t  2.  Naut. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
process  of  adjusting  sights  to  the  guns  on 
shipboard. 

scaling  bar,  s. 

Steam :  A  rod  for  detaching  scale  in  boiler*. 
scaling  furnace,  -. 
Metall. :  A  reverberatory  furnace  in  which 
plates  are  exposed  in  the  process  of  scaling. 

scaling  hammer,  s. 
Steam  :  A  hammer  with  an  edge  peen,  used 
in  loosening  scale  formed  in  steam-boilers. 

scal'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  o.    [SCALE  (3),  ».] 

scaling-ladder,  s.  A  bidder  used  in  the 
assault  of  fortified  places. 

SC&l-i-d'-la  (i  as  yi),  s.    [SCAOLIOLA.] 

scall,  *  skalL  *  skalle,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  AaM 
=  a  bare  head  ;  cf.  Sw.  skallig  =  bald  ;  tkala 
=  to  peel ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  skal  =  a  husk.]  [8CALB 
0),  «•] 


boil,  bojf;  pout,  J6%1;  cat.  gell,  chorus,  $hln.  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  chnn,   -Clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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scallawag— scambling 


A.  As  subst.  :  Scab,  scurf,  scabbiness,  le- 
prosy. 

"  Under  thy  long  locks  thou  uiaist  hane  the  KalL* 
Chaucer :  To  Au  Scrivener. 

9  B.  As  adj. :  Mean,  paltry,  low. 

"  To  be  revenge  on  this  lame  *cnlt.  scurvy,  cogging 
companion."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Witei,  iii.  2. 

*  If  (1)  Dry  scnll :  Dry  tetter,  psoriasis 
(q.v.).  Gesenius  considers  the  dry  scall  of 
Scripture,  pPJ  (netheq,  Lev.  xiii.  30)  to  be 
porrigo  or  impetigo  (q.v.).  The  R.  V.  omits 
"  dry,"  which  is  not  in  the  original. 

»(2)  Moist  scall: 

Pathol. :  Humid  or  running  tetter ;  im- 
petigo (q.v.). 

seal' -la -wag.  scal'-a-wag.  ».  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  scamp,  a  scapegrace ;  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow.  (Amer.) 


•  scalled,  a.    [Eng.  scall ;  -ed.]    Scald,  scurfy. 

"  With  icalled  braves  bhike,  and  pilled  herd." 

Chaucer :  0.  T.,  ProL  42$. 

scalled  head,  --. 
Pathol. :  Ringworm. 

Seal-lion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Ital.  scalogno;  8p. 
escalona,  from  Cat.  (cepa)  ascalonica  =  the 
onion  from  Ascalon,  a  town  of  Palestine,  the 
Ashkelon  of  the  Old  Testament] 

Hot.   £  Hort. :  Attium  ascalonicum  majus. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  Shallot  (q.v.). 

*  scallion  faced,  a.     Having  a  mean, 
•curvy  face  or  appearance  ;  or  perhaps,  stink- 
ing-faced.   (Beaum.  <t  fflet. :  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1.) 

scal'-lop (or  a  as  6),  *  seal  oppe,  scol- 
lop, *  skal-op,  s.  [O.  FT.  escalope,  a  word 
of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  schelpe  (Dut 
tchelp)  =  a  shell ;  Ger.  sclielfe  =  a  husk  ;  Eng. 
KaU(l),8.,&adshelL] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  recess  or  curving  of  the  edge  of  any- 
thing, like  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

3.  A  kind  of  dish,  in  shape  of  a  scallop  shell, 
for  baking  oysters  in. 

*  4.  A  lace  band  or  collar,  scalloped  at  the 
edges. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  same  as  ESCALLOP  (q.v.X 

S.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  genus  Pecten  (q.v.),  especially  Pecten 
Haximus. 

"And  luscious  ttatJopt 
to  allure  the  tastes 
Of  rigid  zealots  to  de- 
licious fasts." 
Oau :  Trivia.  11. 

(2)  Pecten   jaco- 
txKus,  the  Scallop- 
•hell  (q.v.),  called 
also    St.    James's 
•hell.    It  was  worn 
by  pilgrims  to  the 

Holy    Land;    and  SCALLOP. 

the  fossil  Pectens 

found  in  the  sub-Apennine  formations  of  Italy 

were  once  supposed  to  have  been  dropped  by 

the  pilgrims  on  their  return. 

"  Be  quits  hi«  cell ;  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore. 
And  fixed  the  KaUop  In  bis  hat  before." 

rurnell:  Hermit,  24. 

scallop  budding,  -. 

Hort. :  A  method  of  budding  performed  by 
paring  a  thin  tongue-shaped  portion  of  bark 
from  the  stock,  and  applying  the  bud  without 
divesting  it  of  its  portion  of  wood,  so  that  the 
barks  of  both  may  exactly  fit,  and  then  tying 
it  in  the  usual  way. 

scallop-crab,  *. 

Zool. :  Caphyra  pectenicola.  It  is  closely 
akin  to  the  Pea-crab  (q.v.). 

scallop-shell,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The   shell  of  the  scallop. 
[SCALLOP,  s.,  II.  2.  (2).] 

2.  Entnm. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Eu- 
eosmia  undulata, 

"  The  KdUop-Aett  his  cup  did  deck." 

Scott :  Jtiirmion,  L  ST. 

•cal  -l6p  (or  &  as  S),  scol'-lop,  v.t.    [SCAL- 
LOP, *.) 

1.  To  mark  or  cut  on  the  edge  in  segments 
of  circles. 

2.  To  cook,  as  oysters,  in  a  shell  or  scallop. 


seal  -loped  (or  a  as  5),  scoT-loped,  pa. 

par.  &  a.    [SCALLOP,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cut  or  marked  at  the  edge  or  border  with 
scallops  or  segments  of  circles. 

"  The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound. 
And  with  the  tcallop'd  top  his  step  be  crown fd." 

Uay  :  Trima,  L 

2.  Furnished  with  a  scallop ;  made  or  done 
in  a  scallop. 

3.  Bearing  a  scallop  as  an  heraldic  bearing. 

"  It  may  tie  known,  that  Monteth  was  a  gentleman 
With  a  tcallopcd  coat."—  King  :  Art  of  Cookery. 

scalloped  hazel,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Odonto- 
pera  bidentata. 

scalloped  hook-tip,  s.  A  British  cus- 
pidate moth,  Platypteryxiacertula. 

scalloped  oak,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Crocallis 
elinguaria. 

scalloped  (or  scolloped)  oysters, «. 

pi.  Oysters  baked  with  bread-crumbs,  cream, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  butter.  The 
cooking  was  originally  performed  in  a  scallop- 
shell,  and  afterwards  in  a  dish  called  a  scallop. 

*  scall'-y,  a.  [Eng.  scatt;  -y.]  Scalled,  scurfy. 

"  Over  its  eyes  there  are  two  hard  tcaUy  knobs,  as 
big  as  a  man's  &»t."—Dampier  :  Voyage*,  (an.  1676). 

seal' -ops,  s.  [Or.  yKaXo^  (skalops)  =  the  dig- 
ger, i.e.,  the  mole  ;  oxoAAu  (skaUS)=  to  hoe.] 
Zool. :  Shrew-mole  ;  a  genus  of  Talpidae, 
with  three  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to 
the  great  lakes  on  the  east  side  of  America, 
but  on  the  west  only  to  the  north  of  Oregon. 
Snout  slender  and  elongated  ;  feet  like  those 
of  the  true  mole,  but  the  toes  of  the  hind 
limbs  are  webbed. 

Scalp  (1),  *  scalpe,  s.  [A  doublet  of  scallop 
(q.v.) ;  cf.  O.  Sw.  skalp  =  a  sheath ;  IceL 
tkalpr.] 

1.  The  head,  the  skull,  the  cranium. 

"  And  each  tcalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair." 
Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  16. 

2.  The  outer  covering  or  iiOegument  of  the 
skull ;  hence,  the  skin  of  the  head  with  the 
hair  belonging  to  it,  cut  or  torn  off  by  North 
American  Indians  from  their  enemies  as  a 
trophy  of  victory. 

"  They  might  as  well  have  represented  Washington 
brandishing  a  tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a  string  of 
tcalp*"-Macaia<,l,  HiH.  Eng.,  cu.  xiii. 

3.  The  summit,  the  top,  the  bare  peak. 

"  The  snowy  tcalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose."— ifacau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

scalp-lock,  s.  A  tuft  of  hair  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  crown  of  the  head  by  some  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  to  allow  a  vic- 
torious enemy  a  fair  chance  of  taking  the 
scalp. 

"The  Interior  tribes  .  . .  could  not  conveniently 
carry  a  few  human  heads  dangling  at  their  saddle- 
bows, and  accordingly  they  take  the  more  portable 
tcalp-lock  as  a  trophy  and  remembrance  of  their  slain 
enemy."— R.  Brown :  People*  of  the  World,  t  71. 

SC&lp  (2),  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bed  of 
oysters  or  mussels ;  a  scaup. 

scalp,  v.t.  [SCALP  (1),  «•  Prob.  there  is  a 
confusion  with  Lat.  scalpo  =  to  cut.)  ~ 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  scalp  or  integument  ot 
the  head. 

2.  To  sell  railway  or  other  tickets  irregularly 
or  at  reduced  rates.    (U.S.) 

seal  -pel,  s.  [Lat  scalpellum,  dimin.  of  seal- 
prum  or  scalper  =  a  knife ;  scalpo  =  to  cut.] 

Surg. :  A  small  knife  used  in  operations  and 
dissections. 

"  Exploring  with  their  tcalpel  the  winding  intrica- 
cies of  vein  and  nerve."— 0.  II.  Level :  Arittotle,  p.  162, 

scal-pei'-li-fonn,  o.  [Lat  scalpellum  (q.v.), 
and/orma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  penknife 
placed  vertically  on  a  branch. 

seal  per  lum,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  scalpel  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :   A  genus  of  Lepadidae  ;  shell  of 
thirteen  pieces  completely  covering  the  ani- 
mal.     Scalftellum  vulgare  is  hermaphrodite, 
but  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  males,  several 
complemental    ones    of   brief   existence    are 
almost  invariably  attached  to  the  occludent 
margin  of  both  scuta.    In  some  other  species 
there  are  two  males  of  low  organization  lodged 
within  the  shell  of  each  female. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Neocomian  onward. 


scalp' -er,  s.    [Lat.  scalpo  =  to  cut,  to  carve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  scalps. 

2.  Surj. :  A  raspatory  (q.v.). 

K  Ticket  tcalper:  An  irregular  or  unauthor- 
ized dealer  in  railway  or  other  tickets.  [SCALP, 
».<.,  2.]  ( U.  S.) 

scalp'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [SCALP,  ».] 

scalping  Iron,  s.  The  same  as  SCALPO 
(q.v.). 

scalping-knife,  5.  The  knife  used  by 
the  North  American  Indians  in  scalping  their 
enemies. 

*  scalp -less,  a.    [Eng.  scalp;  -less.]   Having 
no  scalp ;  bald. 


Seal -pri-form,  a.  [Lat.  scoZpruni  =  a  knife, 
and/orTna  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chisel-shaped. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  the 
chisel-shaped  incisors  of  the  Rodents  which 
John  Hunter  grouped  under  the  name  Scalpris- 
dentata  ;  but  these  teeth,  though  common  to 
all  the  Rodentia,  are  not  confined  to  them ; 
they  are  present  in  the  Wombat,  the  genus 
Cheiromys,  and  in  many  of  the  Soricidse. 

scal'-prum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  knife,  from  scalpo  = 
to  cut.] 

1.  Surg.  :  A  rasping  instrument  used  in 
trepanning ;  or  removing  the  roughness  from 
the  edges  of  bones  or  the  teeth. 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  scalpriform  tooth. 

SCal'-y',  o.    [Eng.  scale  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Covered   with   scales ;   furnished  with 
scales ;  scaled. 

"  And  cumber'd  with  his  icaly  spoil. 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar." 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

(2)  Resembling  scales  or  laminae. 

2.  Fig. :  Shabby,  mean,  stingy.    (Slang.) 
IL  Sot. :  Covered  with  minute  scales  fixed 

by  one  end,  as  the  young  shoots  of  Pinacese. 

scaly  ant-eater,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Mania. 
[PANGOLIN.] 

scaly-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Zootoca  vivipara. 

scaly-winged,  a.  Having  wings  covered 
with  scales,  as  some  insects. 

*  scam'-ble.r.i.  &  t.  [For  scample,  a  frequent 
form  from  scamp  (q.v.)  :  cf.  Dut.  schampden— 
to  stumble,  to  trip,  from  scampen  =  to  escape.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  stir  quickly  ;  to  be  busy ;  to  scramble; 
to  be  bold  or  turbulent. 

"  Have  fresh  chaff  In  the  bin. 
And  somewhat  to  tca»i6Ie  for  hog  and  for  hen." 

Tuuer :  Butbandrf, 

2.  To  sprawl ;  to  be  awkward. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  mangle,  to  maul,  to  spoil. 

"  My  wood  was  cut  In  patches,  and  other  parts  of  it 
icambled  and  cut  before  it  was  at  Its  growth."— 
Mortimer:  Bvtbandry. 

2.  To  waste,  to  dissipate,  to  squander. 

"  Dr.  Scamliler  had  icambled  away  the  revenuM 
thereof."—  Fuller:  Worthiet;  London, 

3.  To   collect  together  without   order  or 
method. 

"  Much  more  being  tcambled  unafter  this  manner." 
—Holinthed:  Chronicle.  (Epis.  Dedic.) 

*  scam  -ble,  s.    [SCAMBLE,  «.]    A  scramble ; 
a  struggle  with  others. 

"  As  at  a  tcamble  we  see  boys  to  sturre." 

Dariet :  Humour*  Beaten  on  Earth,  p.  13. 

Scam' -bier,  s.    [Eng.  scamil(e)  ;  -er.] 
*  1.  One  who  scambles. 
2.  One  who  intrudes  on  the  table  or  gene- 
rosity of  another. 

"  A  tcnmbler,  in  it*  literal  sense,  Is  one  who  goal 
•bout  among  his  friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by  the  Irish 
called  a  coshenr. "— Steevent :  A'otet  on  Much  Ado  about 
Kolhing. 

*  scam'-bling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SCAMBLE,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  pur. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Turbulent,  noisy,  riotous. 

M  SramMing,  out-facing,  fashion-tnongerlng  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander." 
Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  Xothing.  v.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  .--  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


scamblingly— Scandinavian 
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•  scam'-bllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scambling ;  -ly.] 
In  a  scambling  manner;  with  turbulence  or 
noise ;  riotously.     " 

sea  mil  -lus  (i>l.  sca-mU  li),  s.  [Lat., 
diniin.  from  scamnum  =  a  bench,  a  step,  from 
scando  =  to  climb.] 

Anc,  Arch.  :  A  small  plinth  below  the  bases 
of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns.  It  was  not 
ornamented  with  any  kind  of  moulding. 

scam  mo  -ni-a,  s.    [SCAMUONT.] 

•  scam-mo -m-ate,  ».      [Eng.    scammony; 
•ate.]    A  medicine  made  with  scammony. 

*'  It  may  be  excited  by  a  local  scammoniate.  or  other 
acrimonious  medicines."—  Wurman:  Surgery. 

SCam-mdn'-iC,  a.  [Eng.  scammon(y) ;  -tc.] 
Derived  from  scammony  (q.v.). 

scammonic-acid,  s.    [JALAPIC-ACID.] 

SCam-mo  nm,  s.  [Eng.  scammon(y);  -in 
(Chem.).}  [JALAPIN.] 

scam-mo '-nl-um,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  Latinised 
form  of  scammony  (q.v.). 

scam-mo-nor-lc,  a.  [Eng.  smmmon(y),  and 
o/(e)tc.]  Derived  from  Convolvulus  Scatnmonia. 

scammonolic-acid,  5.     [JALAPINOLIC- 

ACID.J 

Scam'  mon  y,  $.  [Mod.  Lat.  scammon(ia);  -y.] 

L  Bot. :  Scammony-bindweed  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  Scammonium.  A  purgative  gum- 
resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus 
Scammonia.  When  the  root  is  cut,  there 
exudes  a  milky  juice,  which  dries  up  to  a 
yellowish-lirown,  gummy-looking  substance. 
Two  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  Aleppo 
ami  Smyrna,  the  former  being  considered  tlie 
more  valuable.  It  forms  flat  irregular  masses, 
very  brittle,  and  having  a  dark-gray  or 
blackish  hue.  Viewed  in  thin  fragments,  it 
appears  translucent  and  of  a  golden-brown 
colour.  Genuine  scammony  should  contain 
from  75  to  82  per  cent,  of  resinous  matter 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  remainder  being  wax, 
gum,  starch,  <kc.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
adulterated,  the  adulterants  being  starch, 
gum,  and  inorganic  salts.  Samples  have  been 
found  to  contain  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 
of  scammony,  and  over  60  per  cent,  of 
gypsum  and  chalk.  Pure  scammony  is  a 
powerful  drastic  purgative  and  anthelmintic. 

H  Montpellier  scammony :  [CvNANCHUM]. 

Bcammony  bindweed,  s. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  Scammonia.  It  has  a 
eampaniilate  corolla,  cream-coloured  or  very 
pale  red.  It  grows  in  hedges  in  the  Levant, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c.,  and  is  cultivated  in 
India.  The  roots  are  thick,  and  are  cut  across 
obliquely  at  the  top.  The  juice  which  then 
flows  is  collected  in  vessels,  and  furnishes 
scammony  (q.v.). 

scammony  resin,  s. 

Chem. :  A  resin  prepared  from  scimmony 
by  exhausting  it  with  spirit  of  wine,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  washing  the  residue 
with  water ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  direct 
from  the  dried  root  by  alcohol.  A  good 
sample  of  root  yields  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of 
resin.  It  is  a  brown  translucent,  brittle  sub- 
stance, entirely  soluble  in  ether,  and  not 
forming  an  emulsion  when  wetted  with  water. 


Scamp,  s.    [From 
meaning  being  a 
worthless  fellow  ; 
nothing  fellow  ;  a 

Scamp,  --.t.  [Cf. 
scanty.]  [SCANT, 
work,  in 
careless,  im-  [ 
perfect  or 
superficial 
manner,  or 
*  i  t  h  bad 
material. 

"  Plumber  - 
work  in  bonnes 
being  .  .  .  wil. 
fully  icamped, 
and  purposely 
left  in  an  im- 

Ueifl-i't    "tat*." 

-Daily  .Vem, 
Oct.  6,  1886. 

Bc;trn  -  pa- 

"*'   '' 


scamper  (q.v.),  the  original 
fugitive  or  vagabond.]    A 
a  swindler ;   a   good-for- 
rogue,  a  vagabond. 

Prov.    Eng.    skimping  = 
a.}     To  do  or  execute,  as 


SCAMPAVIA, 


Naut.  :  A  fast-rowing  war-boat  of  Naples 


and  Sicily  ;  in  1814-15  they  ranged  to  150  feet, 
pulled  by  forty  sweeps  or  oars,  each  man 
having  his  bunk  under  his  sweep.  They  were 
rigged  with  one  huge  lateen  at  one  third  from 
the  stem  ;  no  forward  bulwark  or  stem  above 
deck  ;  a  long  brass  6-pounder  gun  worked 
before  the  mast;  only  two  feet  above  water; 
abaft  a  lateen  mizzen  with  top-sail.  (Smyth.) 

scamp -er,  v.i,  [O.  FT.  escamper,  s"escamper; 
Ital.  scampare  =  to  escape,  from  Lat.  ex-  = 
out,  and  campus  =  a  tield,  a  tield  of  battle.] 
To  run  away  with  speed ;  to  fly  with  speed  ; 
to  hurry  away. 

"  Whole  regimenta  flung  away  anus,  colours,  and 
cloaks,  and  scampered  off  to  the  bills."— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

scamp'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  scamp,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  scamps  work. 

scamp'-er  (2),  s.  [SCAMPER,  v.]  A  hasty 
flight  or  escape  ;  a  running  away  in  haste ;  a 
hasty  excursion. 

*  scamp' -  hood,   s.      [Eng.   scamp;   -hood.] 
Scampishness. 

"  A  fine  talent  too.  but  tending  towards  tcamphood," 
—Carl yle :  Reminiscences,  i.  2U6. 

scamp' -ish,  a.  [Eng.  scamp  ;  -ish.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  like  a  scamp  ;  knavish,  roguish. 

"  The  two  scampish  oculists. "— De  Vuinceu  :  Spanish 

jta%tm 

scamp'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scampish ;  -ly.] 
In  a  scampish  manner ;  like  a  scamp. 

scamp'-ish-ness,  s.  (Eng.  scampish ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scampish; 
knavery,  roguery. 

scan,  *  scand,  v.t.  &  i.  [Properly  scand,  the 
pa.  par.  having  been  formed  as  scand  (for 
scanned),  and  the  d  then  dropped  from  being 
taken  for  the  pa.  par.  termination.  O.  Fr. 
escander=  to  climb,  from  Lat.  scando  =  to 
climb,  to  scan  (a  verse)  ;  Sansc.  skand  =  to 
spring,  to  ascend  ;  Ital.  scandire,  scandere.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  count  the  metrical  feet  or  syllables  of, 
as  of  a  poem ;  to  read  or  recite  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  metrical  structure. 

"  Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-meamr'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  tear, 
With  Midas'  ears."  Milton  :  Sonnet  13. 

2.  Hence,  to  examine  point  by  point ;  to 
examine  closely  or  minutely  ;  to  scrutinize. 

"  The  lists  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
scanned  and  analysed."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  en.  XT. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  or  agree  with  the 
rules  of  metre  :  as,  A  line  scans  well. 

*  scand,  v.t.  [Lat.  scando  =  to  climb.  ]   [SCAN.] 

L  To  climb. 

"  Ne  stalde  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  icand, 
Where  Cynthia  did  sit.  that  neverstill  did  stand." 
Speiuer:  F.  V.;  Of  Mutabilitie  c.  vi. 

2.  To  scan. 

"  Ech  others  worke  to  icand."— Harden :  ShtfuU 
Han't  Solace,  p  161. 

scan' -dal,  •  scan-die,  *  scan-dall,  s. 

[Fr.  scandale  =  a  scandal,  an  offence,  from  Lat. 
scaiuialum ;  Or.  aica.vSaA.ov  (slMiidalon)  =  a 
snare,  a  scandal,  a  stumbling-block  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  escandalo  ;  Ital.  scandalo.  Scandal  and 
slander  are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Offence  caused  by  the  faults  or  misdeeds 
of  another ;  reproach  or  reprobation  called 
forth  by  what  is  regarded  as  wrong  or  dis- 
graceful ;  opprobrium,  shame,  disgrace. 

"  He  consented  with  an  alacrity  which  gave  great 
scandal  to  rigid  Churchmen."— Jlacaulay :  But.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

2.  Defamatory  talk,  speech,  or  report ;  re- 
proachful  aspersion  ;   opprobrious   censure  ; 
something  uttered,  said,  or  reported  which  is 
false  and  injurious  to  reputation. 

"  When  .Scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie. 
Or  tajt'd  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 
Tis  called  a  satire."  Cotcper :  Charity.  »li 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  use  of  malicious,  scandalous,  and 
slanderous  words,  to  the  damage  and  deroga- 
tion of  the  good  name  of  another. 

2.  An  irrelevant  and  abusive  statement  in- 
troduced into  a  bill  or  any  pleading  in  an 
action. 

scandal-monger,  *.  One  who  spreads 
or  retails  scandal ;  one  who  is  given  to  re- 
tailing defamatory  reports  or  rumours  con- 
cerning the  character  of  others. 


scandal-mongering,  s.  The  spreading 
or  retailing  of  scandal. 

"The  credulity  and  maliguant  scinijal-mangerinf 
in  which  the  Roman  people  of  all  times  delighted."* 
Atnenaum,  Sept.  2,  1882. 

*  scandal  mongery,  s.    A  manufactory 
of  scandal. 

"  Dinner-parties,  aesthetic  teas,  Kandal-mongerUt.' 
—Carl fie:  Miscellanies,  iv.  184. 

*  scan  -dal,  v.t.    [SCANDAL,  s.) 

1.  To  speak  scandal  of;  to  throw  scandal 
on ;  to  defame,  to  asjierse ;  to  blacken  the 
character  of;  to  traduce. 

"Id"  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  alter  scandal  them." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Conor,  L  & 

2.  To  scandalize,  to  offend,  to  shock. 

*  scan  dal  i  za  tion,  s.  [Eng.  scandalise); 
-at ion.]    A  scandalous  sin. 

"In  abbouiiuable  scandaluation."  —  Dialogue  Be- 
tveen  a  Gentleman  i  a  Husbandman,  p.  186. 

scan  -dal  ize,   scan -da-lise,    v.t.     [Fr- 

scandaliser:  Sp.  escandalizar ;  Port,  escandal- 
isar;  Ital.  scandalizzare,  scandalezzare,  from 
Lat.  scandalizo ;  Gr.  oxapfaAt^w  (skandalizo).'} 

*  1.  To  speak  scandal  of ;  to  defame,  to 
traduce,  to  libel,  to  slander. 

"  Words  also  tending  to  scundaJiie  a  magistrate,  or 
person  in  a  public  trust,  are  ie]  uted  more  hudily  in. 
jurious  than  when  spoken  of  a  private  man.  '—Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  5. 

*  2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  bring  disgrace  on. 

3.  To   offend    by  some   action   considered 
wrong,  heinous,  and  flagrant ;  to  shock  by 
scandalous  conduct. 

"Scandalised  at  the  ill-behaviour  of  this  troop  at 
little  piiates."— lateen,  Sept.  26. 1885. 

scan'-dal-ous,  a.  [Fr.  scandaleux  ;  Sp.  tscan- 
daloso;'lta.n.  scandaloso.] 

1.  Causing  scandal  or  offence ;  extremely 
offensive  to  duty  or  propriety ;  exciting  re- 
proach or  reprobation ;  shameful. 

"  Cupid  m  list  go  no  more  so  scandalously  naked,  bat 
is  enjoined  to  make  him  breeches."— Carew:  Ccelum 
Britannicum. 

2.  Disgraceful   to   reputation ;    shameful, 
opprobrious  ;  bringing  shame  or  disgrace. 

"  This,  by  the  calumniators  of  Epicurus  s  philo- 
sophy, was  objected  a*  one  of  tbe  most  scandalous  of 
all  their  sayings."— Cowley  :  Of  Liberty. 

3.  Defamatory,  libellous,  slanderous. 

"  Injuries  affecting  a  man's  reputation  or  good  name 
are,  first,  by  malicious,  tcandalous,  and  slanderouc 
words,  tending  to  his  damage  and  derogation.  As  if  a 
man  maliciously  and  falsely  utter  any  slander  or  false 

law,  by  impeaching  him  of  some  heinous  crime,  as  to 
say  that  a  man  has  poisoned  another,  or  is  perjured; 
or  which  limy  exclude  him  from  society,  as  to  charge 
him  with  having  an  infectious  disease  ;  or  which  may 
impair  or  hurt  his  trade  or  livelihood,  as  to  call  a 
tradesman  a  laiikrupt.  aph-.  8icianaquack,oral»»ji»l 
a  knave."— Bladutoiie  :  Cummeitt.,  bk.  lit,  ch.  &. 

Scan'-da-lous-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  seandalmu; 

1.  In  a  scandalous  manner  ;  so  as  to  give  or 
cause  offence  ;  disgracefully,  shamefully. 

"  By  being  scandalously  bold." 

Cowper  ;  Author  of  Letter  on  Literature, 

*  2.  Censoriously  ;  with  a  disposition  to  find 
fault 

"  Shun  their  fault,  who,  sctindnlmtsly  nice, 
V»  ill  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice. 

Pope :  Xssay  on  Criticism,  SM. 

scan'-da  loiis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  scandalous; 
-ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  scan- 
dalous, disgraceful,  or  shameful. 

"The  sftiniitil'iuineti  of  their  lives."— Setter :  Ser- 
mons, vol.  1..  ser.  28. 

scan    da   lum  mag -na  -turn,  s.    [Lat] 

Law :  The  offence  of  speaking  slanderously, 
or  in  defamation  of  high  personages  of  the 
realm,  as  of  tem|>oral  and  spiritual  peers, 
judges,  and  other  high  officers.  Actions  on 
this  plea  are  now  obsolete. 

scan   dent,  a.    [Lat.  scandens,  genit.  sco»- 
dentis,  pr.  par.  of  snindo  =  to  climb.] 
Bat. :  Climbing,  as  the  ivy. 

scan  di9   I  dse,  scan  di  9*n'-e-»,  «.  pi. 

[Mod.    I-at.   scandix,  genit.  scandic(is);  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idfe,  -ineee.] 

Bot, :  A  family  or  sub-tribe  of  Apiace*. 
Fruit  elongate  ;  seed  grooved  in  front. 

Scan  di  na  vi  an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scandinavia, 
under  which  nnme  were  comprehended  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  language 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan,    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  sbon.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  beL  del. 
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or  literature  of  this  portion  of  Europe  (in- 
cluding  Iceland). 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  .A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scandinavia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Scandina- 
vians, including  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
and  Icelandic.    The  literary  remains  of  the 
Icelandic  language  go  back  to  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

•can  -di'Um,  s.    [See  extract] 

,       Chtm. :  An  element  discovered  by  Nilson  in 

\  1879 ;  symbol,  Sc  ;  at.  wt.  44-91.  It  occurs, 
together  with  the  other  rare  earths,  in  gado- 

'  linite  and  euxenite,  but  the  metal  itself  has 
not  yet  been  isolated.  It  forms  one  oxide, 
scandia  or  scandium  oxide,  ScjOj,  a  white 
infusible  powder,  resembling  magnesia,  sp.  gr. 
3*8,  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  Scandium 
saVs  are  colourless  or  white,  and  have  an  acid 
astringent  taste,  but  are  of  little  importance. 

"  For  the  new  element  M.  Nilaon  proposes  the  Dame 
of  Scandium,  to  denote  iU  purely  Scandinavian 
origin."— Nature.  May  8,  1879,  p.  41. 

•C&n'-dix, .'.  [ Lat ,  from  Gr.  o-KdVoef  (skandix) 
=  the  herb  chervil.] 

Dot. :  Shepherd's  Needle ;  the  typical  genus 
of  Scandicidse  (q.v.).  Bracts  one  or  none, 
bracteole  (partial  involucre)  of  five  or  seven 
leaves  ;  calyx  teeth  obsolete  ;  petals  obovate, 
with  an  inflected  point ;  fruit  laterally  com- 
pressed, with  a  long  beak.  Known  species 
eight  to  ten.  The  north  temperate  zone. 
One,  Scandix  Pecten-Veneris,  the  Common 
Shepherd's  Needle  or  Venus's  Comb,  has  a 
Btem  four  tu  twelve  inches  high ;  leaves 
triply  pinnate ;  umbels  of  two  or  three  rays, 
often  sessile.  Abundant  in  cornfields,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  September. 

•Can'-Sion,  s.     [Lat.  scansio,  from  scando  = 

*'  to  climb,  to  scan  ;  Sp.  escanston ;  Ital.  scan- 

tiont,.}    The  act  of  scanning  or  measuring  a 

verse  by  feet,  to  see  if  the  quantities  are  duly 

Observed. 

"  Wonderful  is  the  advantage  of  Kantian  ...  in 
detecting  the  errors  of  copyists  and  printers."— Ben 
Jorum  :  tforki  (ed.  OiffarA),  iii.  178.  (Note.) 

t  scan-sbr'-es,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  scansor  = 
a  climber.] 

Ornith. :  Climbing  Birds.  [CLIMBER,  II.  2.] 
They  are  now  more  generally  known  as  Zygo- 
dactylse  (q.v.),  from  the  arrangement  of  their 

toes.      [PlCAKI.fi.] 

•can-sb'r'-I  al,  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  scansorius,  from 
scansor  —  a  climber.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Climbing  or  adapted  for  climb- 
ing ;  belonging  to  the  order  Scansores. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  order 
Scansores. 

scansorial  barbets,  s.  pi. 
Ornitli. :  The  sub-family  Capitoninse  (q.v.), 
now  often  elevated  to  a  family. 

*  scan  sbr'-i-ous,  o.  [SCANSORIAL.]  The 
same  as  SCANSORIAL,  A. 

"  The  feet  have  generally  been  considered  as  Kan- 
soriotw  or  formed  for  climbing."—  Shaw :  Qeneral 
Zoology,  vol.  ix.,  pt  i.,  p.  6«. 

•Cant,  r.t.  &  i.    [SCANT,  a.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  limit,  to  stint ;  to  keep  or  put  on 
short  allowance  ;  to  cut  down  ;  to  abridge. 


2.  To  afford  or  give  out  sparingly  or  stingily ; 
to  grudge  ;  to  be  niggard  or  stingy  of;  to  dole 
out.  (Shakesp. :  henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  fail ;  to  become  less ;  to 
fall  away  :  as,  The  wind  scants. 

Scant,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Ice),  skamt,  neut  of 
tkammr  —  short,  brief ;  skamta  =  to  dole  out ; 
skamtr  =  a  dole,  a  share,  a  portion ;  Norw. 
skantut  —  measured  or  doled  out,  from  sA'anta 
=  to  measure  narrowly;  &kant=&  portion,  a 
dole;  O.  H.  Ger.  scam  =  short.  Cf.  Prov. 
Eng.  skimping  =  scanty.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  full,  large,  or  plentiful ;  rather  less 
than    is  wanted   for   the  purpose ;   scanty ; 
barely  sufficient. 

"  In  the  army  victuals  might  grow  Kant  ' 

Dm/ton  :  florid  t  OoHafh. 

2.  Having  a  limited    or   scanty   supply ; 
scarce,  short.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  He's  tit  and  Kant  of  breath." 

Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  r.  S. 


*  3.  Sparing,  stingy,  parsimonious,  grudg- 
ing, niggardly. 

"  From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  teanter  of  your  maiden  presence." 

Hhakap.  :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

IL  Naut.  :  Said  of  a  wind  when  it  heads  a 
ship  off,  so  that  she  will  barely  lay  her  course 
when  the  yards  are  sharp  up. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Barely,  scarcely,  hardly  ;  not 
quite  ;  scant  ly. 

"  I  have  Kant  the  space  to  marke  my  cotnraing  end." 
tt'yult  :  Abie  nee  of  hit  Love. 

*  C.  As  subst.  :  Scarcity,  deficiency,  scanti- 
ness. 

"  Like  the  ant 
In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  Kant." 

Caretf  :  Pernuitiont  to  Loot, 

*  scant-of-grace,  s.  A  good-for-nothing 
fellow  ;  a  scapegrace. 

*  scan'  -til  -lone,   s.     [O.   Fr.  escJiantillon.] 
[SCANTLING.]    A  pattern,  a  scantling. 

"  Though  it  were  of  no  rouude  stone, 
Wrought  with  squier  and  Kantilone." 

Jiomaunt  of  tin  Rote. 

Scant  -I-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  scanty  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  scanty  manner  or  degree  ;  not  plenti- 
fully. 

"  Or  if  yourself,  too  Kantily  supplied, 
Need  help,  let  honest  Industry  provide  " 

Cowper  :  frogreu  of  Error,  25L 

*  2.  Sparingly,  grudgingly. 

scant  -I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  scanty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scanty  or  scant  ; 
narrowness  ;  want  of  size,  extent,  or  abund- 
ance ;  insufficiency,  shortness,  scantness. 

"  Supplying  the  defect  of  a  Kantineu  of  dress."— 
Rejrnoldi  :  Art  of  Painting,  Note  212. 

*  scant'-I-ty,  *  scant-i-tie,  s.   [Eng.  scant; 
-ity.]    Scantiness,  scantness,  deficiency,  scar- 
city. 

"  Such  i«  the  Kantitie  of  them  here  in  England."— 
Harriton  :  Detcript.  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  scan  -tie  (IX  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  scant  ;  frequent. 

sum  -it.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  become  scant  or  deficient  ; 
to  fail 

"  They  [winds]  rose  or  Kantled,  as  his  sails  would 
drive."  Drayton  :  The  Jfoon-Calf. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  scant  ;  to  cut  short  or  down  ; 
to  be  niggard  of  ;  to  grudge. 

••  The  soaring  kite  there  Kantled  his  large  wings, 
And  to  the  ark  the  hovering  castril  brings." 

lirnyton  :  Jioah't  Art 

*  scan  -tie  (2),  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  esc/ianteler,  from 
es  (Lat.  ez-)  =  out,   and   cantel=a.  corner,  a 
cantle  (q.v.).]    To  divide  into  small  pieces. 

"  The  Pope's  territories  will,  within  a  century,  be 
Kantled  out  among  the  great  powers  who  have  now  a 
footing  in  Italy."  —  Chetterfield. 

Scan'  -tie,  s.  [Cf.  scantilone,  and  Norw.  skant 
—  a  measuring  rod.]  A  gauge  by  which  slates 
are  regulated  to  their  proper  length. 

•scant  -let,  t.  [SCANTLE  (1),  ».]  A  small 
pattern,  sample,  or  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

"  While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  mankind 
were  longer;  and  as  the  world  grew  fuller,  so  their 
lives  were  successively  reduced  to  a  shorter  Kantlet."— 
Bale  :  (trig,  of  Mankind. 

scant-ling,  *  scant-Ion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschan- 
teler  =  to  break  np  into  cantles  or  pieces,  to 
scantle  (q.v.)  ;  O.  Fr.  eschanttilon  —  a  small 
piece,  a  scantling,  a  pattern.  The  word  has 
been  confused  with  scant  and  scanty.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  A  quantity  or  piece  cut  or  taken  for  a 
particular  purpose  ;  a  sample,  a  pattern. 

"  A   pretty   Kantling  of    bis   knowledge   may  be 
"- 


*  2.  A  small  quantity  or  portion. 

"  Any  Kfintlingt  of  Information  .  .  .  will  be  accept* 
able."—  Jfotet  i  Queries,  May  3,  1884,  p.  847. 

3.  A  rough  draft  ;  a  rude  sketch. 

4.  A  trestle  or  horse  in  a  cellar  for  standing 
casks  on  tap. 

5.  A  beam  or  board  ;  a  piece  of  timber. 

"  Sells  the  last  Kantling.  and  transfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again." 

Cowper  :  Took,  ill.  1st. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  Lumber  under  five  inches  square, 
nsed  for  studs,  braces,  ties,  &c.  It  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  its  transverse  dimensions  :  as,  a 
timber  having  a  .scantling  of  12  x  8. 

2.  Mason.:  The  dimensions  of  ashlar  stones. 

3.  Shipbuilding  :  The  transverse  dimensions 
Of  pieces  of  timber,  &c.    The  respective  sides 
are  known  as  moulding  and  siding. 

*  scant'  ling,  a.     [Eng.   scant,   a.;    -ling.] 
Scant,  scanty,  small  ;  not  plentiful. 


*  scant'-ly,  adv.     [En^.  scant;  -ly.] 

L  In  a  scant  manner  or  degree ;  not  fully  a* 
plentifully ;  narrowly,  sparingly,  grudgingly. 
"  Qoshen  gives  roomth,  but  Karitly  to  their  store." 
Drayton :  Mont,  L 

2.  Barely,  scarcely,  hardly. 

"  His  kirtle  made  of  forest  green. 
Beached  Kantly  to  his  knee." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel,  iU.  IT. 

scant-ness,  s.    [Eng.  scant,  a. ;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  od"Jg  scant  or  scanty ; 

narrowness,  shortness,  scantiness,  smallness. 

"  Either  strutting  in  unwieldy  bulk,  or  sinking  in 

defective  icantneu.  —  Barrow :  Sermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  9. 

scant'-y,  a.    [Eng.  scant;  -y.} 

1.  Wanting  in  amplitude,  size,  or  extent; 
narrow,  small,  scant. 

"  In  the  heaven  of  heavens  that  space  he  deems 
Too  scanty  for  the  exertion  of  1m  beams." 

Cowper  :  Charity,  590. 

2.  Not  abundant ;  deficient ;  hardly  suffi- 
cient ;  not  enough  ;  falling  or  coming  short  of 
what  is  necessary. 

"  Notwithstanding  their  scanty  subsistence."— 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Jfationt.  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*  3.   Sparing,    niggardly,    grudging,   parsi- 
monious, stingy. 

"  Unjust  and  (canty  to  herself  alone." 

Dryden  :  Elemorn,  106. 

SCap'-a  nus,  s.     [Gr.   o-can-ai^  (skapane)  =  a 
spade  or  hoe.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Talpidse,  founded  by 
Pomel.  In  general  characters  they  agree  with 
Scalops,  but  resemble  Condylura  in  dentition 
and  habit.  There  are  two  species,  Brewer's 
Shrew  Mole  (Scopanus  breweri),  from  the 
Eastern  United  States,  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  reports  that  the  Common  Mole 
(Talpa  europcea)  existed  in  America,  and  S. 
townsendi,  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

*  scape  (1),  ».     [An  abbreviation  of  escapt 

(q.vo.] 

1.  The  act  of  escaping ;  an  escape. 

"  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of   hair-breadth  tcapei  in  th'  imminent  deadly 
breach."  Shaketp. :  Othello,  i.  s. 

2.  A  means  of  escape  ;  evasion. 

"  Crafty  mate. 
What  other  tcape  canst  thou  excogitate  ? 

Chapman. 

3.  A  freak,  an  escapade,  a  misdemeanour,  a 
trick,  a  cheat. 

"  They  readily  pardon  all  faults  and  icapa  com- 
mitted by  negligence."— fiorth :  Plutarch,  p.  208. 

*  scape-gallows,  s.     One  who  has  es- 
caped the  gallows  though  he  has  deserved  it. 

scape-goat,  s. 

1.  Lit.  £  Jewish  ritual :  A  goat  designed  to 
'scape,  i.e.,  escape,  as  opposed  to  one  killed 
and  olfered  in  sacrifice.     Once  a  year,  on  the 
great   day    of  atonement,   after   Aaron    had 
offered  a  bullock  in  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
himself  and  his  house  (Lev.  xvi.  1-6),  he  was 
to  take  two  goats  "for  a  sin  offering "  (5). 
Lots  were  to  be  cast,  one  lot  for  the  Lord, 
and  one  (8,  A.V.)  for  Azazel  (R.VM  on  the 
margin  "  for  dismissal.")    The  goat  on  which 
Jehovah's  lot  fell  was  to  be  offered  for  a  sin 
offering  (9). 

"  But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel  shall 
be  set  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  atoueuuit  for 
him  to  send  him  away  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness." 
(10.)  Cf.  Matt  xii.  43 ;  Luke  xi.  21 

Before  the  dismissal,  Aaron  was  to  lay  both 
his  hands  on  the  goat's  head,  and  confess  his 
sins  and  those  of  the  people,  putting  them  on 
the  head  of  the  goat,  and  send  him  by  the 
hand  of  a  trusty  man  into  the  wilderness, 
"and  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  into  a  solitary  land  "  (21,  R.V.).  If 
Azazel  is  an  evil  spirit  [AZAZEL,  1],  then  after 
the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat  had  atoned  for 
and  removed  the  sins  of  the  worshippers, 
the  other  scape-goat  might  return  those  sins 
in  mockery  to  Azazel,  the  evil  spirit  regarded 
as  their  author.  This  is  Hengstenburg's 
view.  Rationalism,  on  the  contrary,  sees 
in  the  narrative  a  certain  remnant  of -devil- 
worship  flourishing  perhaps  in  pro-Mosaic 
times.  Under  the  later  Judaism  the  goat  was 
thrown  over  a  precipice  about  twelve  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  The  scape-goat  is  generally 
considered  the  clearest  type  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  Christ  for  sinners,  and  his  eternal  re- 
moval of  their  transgressions  cf.  Isaiah  liii. 
11-12 ;  John  i.  29 ;  Heb.  ix.  28 ;  1  Peter  ii.  24). 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  is  made  to  bear  the  blame 
due  to  another. 

"  They  were  made  the  Kape-goati  of  a  general  in- 
dignation."— Farrar:  Early  Dayt  of  Chriitianity, 
ch.  iv. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
«?r.  wore.  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <*a  =  kw. 


scape— scapulimanoy 
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•cape-grace,  *.  A  graceless,  good-for- 
nothing  fellow ;  a  careless,  idle  fellow ;  a 
ne'er-do-well. 

"  The  tcape-graeel  and  ne'er-do-wells  whom  you  con- 
sidered to  be  dead  at  least  a  generation  since.  —IMilf 
Telegraph,  Sept.  29,  1888. 

scape- wheel,  s. 

Moral. :  The  wheel  in  an  escapement  whose 
teeth  escape  one  at  a  time  from  the  pallets. 

•cape  (2),  s.  [Lat.  seapus  =  the  shaft  of  a 
pillar,  the  stalk  of  a  plant]  [&CEPTRK.] 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

(2)  The   apophygee  of  a 
•haft 

2.  Bot. :  A  long  naked  or 
nearly  naked  peduncle,  ris- 
ing from  the  crown  of  a  root, 

and  bearing  at  its  apex  a  Single  flower, 
as  in  the  tulip,  or  several,  as  in  the 
cowslip. 

•  •cape,  *  skape,  v.i.  &  t.    [An  ab- 
breviation of  escape  (q.v.),  chiefly  used 
in  poetry.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  escape  ;  to  get  off. 

"  We  will  be  paid  before  you   tcupe."— 
Btaum.  i  Flet. :  Bonett  Han't  Future,  ii.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  escape,  to  avoid. 

"  Virtue  itself  tcapet  not  calumnious  strokes." 

Shaketp. :  Samlet,  i.  8. 

•cap  el,  sea-pel' -lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  seapus  =  a  stalk.] 

Bot. :  The  neck  or  cauticle  connecting  the  ra- 
dicle and  cotyledons  in  a  germinating  embryo. 

•cape' -less,  a.    [Eng.  scape  (2),  s. ;  -less.] 
Bot. :  Destitute  of  a  scape. 

•cape   ment,  s.    [See  clef.) 

Horol. :  An  abbreviation  of  escapement  (q.v.). 

•  •cape'-thrift, ».    [Eng.  scape,  v. ,  and  thrift.] 
A  scape-grace ;  a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

"  Fur  shortlle  vpnn  his  deliuerance,  he  gathered  a 
power  of  wicked  Kiptthriftt,  and  with  the  same 
routining  into  Inuemes,  burnt  the  towne."— Holin- 
•hed  :  Bitt.  Scot.  (an.  1427). 

•caph-,   scaph-6-,    scaph -I  6-,    pref. 

[SCAPHA.]    Boat-shaped. 

scaph  a,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  <rica<f>i)  (skaphe)  = 
anything  hollow.] 

Anat. :  The  cavity  of  the  external  ear, 
between  the  helix  and  the  antihelix. 

•caph-an -der,  s.  [Pref.  scaph-,  and  Gr. 
itntp  (oner),  genit.  av3pos  (andros)  =  a  man.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  in  which  a  diver  is 
Inclosed  when  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

2.  Zool.  <t  Palvont.  :  A  genus  of  Bullid;?. 
Shell  oblong,  convolute,  spirally  striated ; 
aperture  greatly  expanded  ;  spire  concealed. 
Recent  species  thirteen,  from  Europe  and 
North  America ;  fossil  eight,  from  the  Eocene 
onward. 

•O&ph-as'  pis,  s.     [Pref.    scaph-,   and   Gr. 

•  in* is  (aspis)  —  a  shield.) 

Paleeont. :  A  genus  of  Cephalaspidae,  differ- 
ing from  Pteiichthys  (with  which  it  is  some- 
times classed)  in  having  the  head-shield 
simple.  Scaphaspis  ludensis  is  from  the  Lower 
Ludlow  series  ;  other  species  occur  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

•caph  1  di  I  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  scaph- 
idi(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Clavicornia.  Boat- 
shaped  beetles,  i.e.,  much  narrowed  before 
ami  behind  ;  antenna:  and  legs  rather  long. 
They  are  sometimes  beautifully  spotted,  live 
in  fungi,  fly  well,  and  are  widely  distributed 
over  the  world.  They  are  generally  from  a 
tenth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length. 

•ca  phid  I  um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr. 
VKaQiSioir  (sktiphidion)  =  a  small  tub.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  hollow  case  containing  spores  in 
ftlgals. 

2.  Kntnrn. :   The  typical  genus  of  Scaphi- 
diidae  (q.v.).    One  species  is  British. 

scaph  I  6  ,  pref.    ISCAPH-.] 

•caph-I-O-phry'-nS,  s.  [Pref.  scaphio-,  and 
Gr.  <f>pvci)  (phruni)  =  a  toad.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Engystomatidae,  with  one 
species,  Scaphiophryne  marmorata,  from  Mada- 
gascar. Fingers  four,  tips  dilated  into  large 
disks  ;  toes  webbed  at  base,  tips  not  dilated. 


scaph  -1-6 -pus,  *•  [Pref.  tcaphio-,  and  Gr. 
iroi/s  (pous)  =  a  foot] 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Pelobatidse  (q.v.),  with 
eight  species,  from  North  America  and  Mexico. 
Fingers  generally  with  a  rudiment  of  web ; 
toes  webbed  ;  tips  of  digits  not  dilated. 

scaph  I-rhyn-chus,  s.  [Pref.  scaphUpy,  and 
Gr.  pu-y\os  (rhungchos)  =  a  snout.] 

Ichthy. :  Shovel-head  ;  agenusof  Acipenser- 
idse,  with  four  species ;  one  (Scaphirhynchris 
platyrhynchus)  from  the  Mississippi  and  its 
affluents,  and  three  others  from  Central  Asia. 
Snout  spatulate  ;  tail  entirely  enveloped  by 
horny  scutes ;  no  spiracles.  This  genus 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  close  affinity 
of  the  fauna  of  North  America  to  that  of  the 
north  of  Asia. 

Scaph'-ism,  *.  [Fr.  scaphisme ;  Gr.  <nca<^«v<i> 
(skapheud)  =  to  lay  a  person  in  a  trench  or 
trough,  from  o-xd^ij  (skaphe)  =  a  trough  ; 
tncdirni  (skapto)  =  to  dig  out,  to  hollow.]  A 
barbarous  punishment  inflicted  on  criminals 
among  the  Persians,  by  confining  them  in  a 
hollow  tree,  in  which  five  holes  were  made, 
one  for  the  head,  and  two  each  for  the  legs 
and  arms.  The  exposed  parts  were  smeared 
with  honey  to  invite  the  wasps,  and  in  this 
situation  the  criminal  was  left  to  die. 

scaph  -ite, ».  [SCAPHITES.]  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Scaphites  (q.v.). 

scaph-i'-tes,  *.  pi.  [Lat  »capha  =  &  skiff; 
surf,  -ites.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidae.  Shell 
irregularly  convoluted  at  both  ends.  It  is 
at  first  discoidal,  with  close  whorls,  the  last 
chamber  detached  and  recurved.  Known 
species  nineteen,  from  the  Oolite  to  the 
Chalk  of  Europe  and  India. 

*  scaph  -ium,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oxa^top 
(skaphion)  —  a  small  tub  or  basin.] 

Bot. :  The  keel  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 
(Link.) 

scaph-6-,  pref.    [STAPH-.J    Scaphoid. 

scapho  cuboid,  • 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid  bones.  There  is  a  scapho-cuboid  artic- 
ulation. 

scapho  cuneiform,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid  and 
cuneiform  bones.  There  is  &  scapho-cuneiform 
articulation. 

scapho  lunar,  a. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
scaphoid  and  the  lunar  bones.  In  adult 
carnivore  and  some  other  mammals  these  are 
united  into  a  scapho-lunar  bone. 

Scaph-6-ce-phal-ic,  a.  [Pref.  scapho-,  and 
Eng.  cephalic.] 

Anthrop. :  Kumbecephalic  (q.v.). 
"  The  peculiar  elongated  skull,  to  which  Professor 
ron  Baer,  of  St   Petersburg,  has  applied  the  name 
Kaphocephalif.'—D.   Wilton :  Prehistoric  Man.  it  231. 

scaph-og'-na-thite,  s.  [Pref.  scapho- ;  Gr. 
yvddof  (ynathos)  =  jaw,  and  Eng.  suff.  -He.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  epipodite  of  the  second 
pair  of  maxillae  in  a  crustacean.  It  is  large 
and  spoon-shaped,  and  continually  bales  water 
out  of  the  gill  chamber,  with  the  result  of 
bringing  fresh  water  into  it 

scaph  old,  a.  [Gr.  <7«ca</x>?  (skaphos)  = .  .  . 
a  boat,  and  «l6o$  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.) 
Boat-shaped,  resembling  a  boat 

scaphoid-bone, «. 

Anat. :  The  navicular  bone  placed  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  between  the  astragalus 
and  the  cuneiform  bones. 

t  Bcaph-Sp'-4-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  scapho-,  and 
pi.  of  Gr.  vovc  (pous),  genit.  trofot  (podos)  = 
afoot] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Gasteropoda,  sometimes 
created  for  the  anomalous  family  Dentalidse, 
placed  by  Huxley  under  Pteropoda. 

soap  -I  form,  o.    [Eng.  scape(2),  s.,  andjbrm.] 
Bot. :  In  the  form  of  a  scape  ;  scape-like. 

scap  6  lite,  ».  [Lat  seapus,  and  Gr.  At0o« 
(lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  skupolith.]  [SCAPE 
(2),  *.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  mineral 


species  which  included  many  substances  of 
varying  composition.  It  is  now  used  for  ft 
group  of  minerals  having  certain  characters  in 
common.  Crystallization,  tetragonal.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'5  to  2-9.  It  includes 
the  following  species  with  their  varieties  : — 
Sarcolite,  meionite,  paranthite,  wernerite, 
ekebergite,  mizzouite,  dipyre,  and  marialito 
(see  these  words.) 
2.  The  same  as  WERNERITE  (q.v.). 

scap' -pie,  r.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [ScAFFLB-l 
Mason. :  To  reduce  a  stone  to  a  compara- 
tively   level     surface    by    hammer-dressing 
without  smoothing. 

scap  to  chir-us,  s.  [Gr.  victima  (skapto)  = 
to  dig,  and  x«c  (cheir)  =  the  hand.] 

Zool. :  Musky  Mole  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  of 
Talpidce,  with  one  species,  from  North  China. 

scap  ton-yx,  s.  [Gr.  <ricdirr<a  (skapto)  =  to  dig, 
and  ovuf  (OHUX)  =  a  claw.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Talpidae,  with  one  species, 
Scaptonyx  fuscicaudatus,  from  North  China. 
It  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  with 
thick,  soft  blue-black  fur  ;  tail  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
habits;  in  external  character  it  resembles 
Urotrichus  (q.v.),  but  it  has  the  dentition 
of  Talpa. 

scap  u-la,  t.    [Lat] 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  the  two  bones,  the  other 
being  the  clavicle,  which  together  form  the 
pectoral  arch  or  shoulder  girdle.    The  scapula 
constitutes  its  posterior  part.    It  is  placed 
upon  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax,  is 
articulated  with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  has  suspended  from  it  the  humerus(q.v.). 
(Qvain.) 

2.  Zool. :  The  row  of  plates  in  the  cup  of 
crinoids,  giving  origin  to  the  arms. 

scap  u  lar,  scap  u  lar  y,  *  scap- 
ler-ie,  *  scap -u  la'ire,"  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
scapularis,  from  scapula;  Fr.  scapulaire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scapula 
or  shoulder. 

"  The  viscera  were  counterpoised  with  the  weight  of 
the  icapular  part."— Derham :  Phyttcv- Theology,  bk.  Y.. 
ch.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Roman  Church : 

(1)  A  dress  which  covers  the  shoulders.    It 
was  originally  worn  over  their  other  dress  by 
the  monks  when  at  manual  labour,  but  now 
forms  part  of  the  habit  of  the  older  religious 
orders.     [The  scapular  may  be  seen   in   tiia 
illustration  under  the  word  Carmelite.] 

(2)  A  miniature  copy  of  No.  (1),  made  cf  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  connected  by  strings,  worn  by 
Roman  Catholics   from   motives  of  devotion. 
The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Carnu'lites, 
said  to  have  been  miraculously  givea  to  St 
Simon  Stock,  General  of  the  Order,  who  died 
in  1250.    There  are  four  other  scapulars  in 
use  :  that  of  the  Trinity,  of  white  linen  with 
a  red  cross  ;  the  Servite  scapular  of  the  Seven 
Dolours,  of  black  stuff;  that  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  of  light  blue  woollen,  and 
the  Red  scapular,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Passion. 

"Withered  fish  women  with  $ri/iutarift"—Saia: 
Hogarth,  p.  SOO. 

2.  OrnilA.  (PL):  A  series  of  feathers  spring- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  hit  merits,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  longitudinal  stripe  so  as  to  covet 
the  last  series  of  the  quill  feathers  with  which 
they  are  often  confounded. 

3.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  shoulder-blade. 
scapular  arch,  s.    [PECTORAL-ARCH.] 

sc&p'-ii-li-man-cy, ».    [Lat  scapula,  and  Gr. 

navrcta  (nuinteia)  =  divination.) 

Anthrop. :  Divination  by  a  shoulder-blade. 
It  is  especially  practised  in  Tartary,  where  it 
is  very  aiicient,  and  whence  it  may  have 
spread  to  other  countries.  The  bone  is  put 
on  the  fire  till  it  cracks  in  various  directions. 
an<l  then  a  long  split  lengthwise  is  reckoner 
as  the  "  way  of  life,"  while  cross  cracks  on 
the  right  and  left  stand  for  different  kiudr 
and  degrees  of  good  and  evil  fortune ;  or  if 
the  onicr,  is  only  taken  as  to  Home  special 
event,  then  lengthwise  splits  mean  going  on 
well,  but.  cross  splits  stand  for  hindrance. 
(Tylor.) 

"  The  principal  art  of  this  kind  Is  divination  hy  • 
shouldrr-hliule.  technically  railed  *m;>»/t'm>incy  or 
omopUtoecopy."—  Tylor :  Primitive  Culture,  L  112. 


boil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorns,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sbaa.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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scapulo — scarf 


BCap-U-16-.,pre/.     ("Lat.  scapula  (q.v.).] 

A  nat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  scapula. 

scapulo  clavicular,  a. 

Anal. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scapula  and 
the  clavicle.  There  is  a  scapula-clavicular 
articulation. 

•ca  -pus,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  stalk.]    [SCAPE  (2\  «.] 
L  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  ;  a  scape. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  SCAPE  (2),  *.  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  SCAPELLUS  (q.v.). 

3.  Ornith. :  Keil's  name  for  the  steiC  of  a 
feather. 

•car  (1),  *  scaur,  *  scarre  (1),  skerre, 
skerry,  s.  [Icel.  sker  =  a  skerry  (q.v.); 
allied  to  Eng.  share,  and  shear;  Dan.  skioer ; 
Sw.  skar.]  A  rock,  a  cliff;  a  precipitous 
bank ;  a  bare  and  broken  place  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  or  mountain.  It  forms  or  enters 
into  many  place  names  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  .Scarborough,  Scarcliff,  &c. 

"  Wbyles  round  a  rocky  teai/r  it  strays ; 
Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dlinplV 

Hurra  :  HoMnwetn,  St. 

scar  limestone,  s.  [MOUNTAIN-LIME- 
STONE.] 

•car  (2),  scarre,  *  skar,  *  skare,  *  skarre, 
«.  [O.  Fr.  escare,  from  Lat.  eschara  =  a  scar, 
espec.  one  produced  by  a  burn,  from  Gr. 
«<rxapa  (eschara)  =.&  hearth,  a  lireplace  ... 
the  scar  of  a  burn.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  on  the  skin  or  flesh  of  a  person 
or  animal  caused  by  a  wound,  burn,  or  ulcer, 
and  remaining  permanently  after  the  wound, 
Ac.,  is  healed  ;  a  cicatrix. 

"  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  war*. 
By  all  their  uainen,  a  mighty  i|iell. " 

Scott :  Bard  l  Incantation. 
&  A  wound,  a  hurt. 

"  Hath  mure  scart  of  sorrow  In  his  heart." 

•     SUtatetfi.  :  TUut  A  ndroniciu,  IT.  L 

*  31  Any  mark,  wrinkle,  or  blemish. 

"  Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  tear 
Shall  upon  their  children  be." 
ahaketp.  :  Midsummer  Xiyhti  Dream,  v. 

n.  Bot. :  The  mark  left  on  a  branch  where 
a  leaf  has  fallen  off. 

•car  (3),  i.  [Lat.  scants.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Scarus  (q.v.). 

•car  (1),  i-.t.  &  i.    [SCAR  (2),  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark  with  or  as  with  a  scar  or  scars  ; 
to  wound,  to  hurt.  (Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  5.) 

*  2.  To  cut  lightly,  as  with  a  plough. 

"  If  the  soil  be  barren  only  tear 
The  surface."          Dryden :  Virytt  ;  Qeorgic  L  100. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  scar ;  to  become 
Covered  with  a  scar  :  as,  A  wound  scars  over. 

•  scar  (2),  v.t.    [SCARE,  v.] 

•car -ab,  s.    [SCARABEE.] 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  beetle,  a  scarabee. 

"  How  the  tcnrab  lays  Its  egg*  in  the  leal ...  I  could 
never  see."— Derham:  PhyiuM-Theology,  bk.  11,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  A  seal  or  gem  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
beetle. 

"  Such  a  irnrnb  in  carnellan  wa»  found  at  Orvieto." 
—fncyc.  lirit.  led.  M\i,  x.  1.0. 

*  2.  fig. :  Applied  to  an  individual  as  a 
term  of  reproach. 

"  Yonder  trurnbt 
That  liv'd  ii|K>n  the  dung  of  her  baseulcaaure*.1* 

Beanm.  t  flet. :  Thierry  *  Theodorrt,  it.  L 

•car  a  bae  i  doe,  s.  pL  [Lat  scarabce(us) ; 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -idac.] 

Bntom. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Lamelli- 
Cornia.  Antennae  short,  basal  joint  of  mod- 
erate size,  club  with  three  to  seven  leaf-like 
joints,  looking  solidly  clavate  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  The  Great  Droning  Beetles  belong 
to  this  family,  which  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, Laparostictica  and  Pleurostictica  (q.v.). 

*  Scar  a  bee  -1st,  *.    [Eng.  scaralx^ns) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  t>eetles. 

"  The  possibility  of  any  Coleopterist  being  more  than 
a  Scaraocfin"— Standard,  Nov.  11,  188». 

scar  a  bae  us,  s  [Lat.  scarabceu*,  scarabeus 
—  a  beetle,  a  scarab.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus*  of  Coprinse,  and  the 
typical  one  of  Scarabieidae.  The  semicircular 
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clypeus  is  divided  by  sharp  notches  into  a 
series  of  triangular  teeth  ;  the  fore  legs  are 
retracted.  About  seventy  species  are  known, 
all  from  the  old  world.  Scarabteus  sacer, 
formerly  Ateuchus  sacer,  is  the  sacred  beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  often  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  though  Latrcille  thought  it  was 
S.  egyptiorum,  a  golden-green  species.  Both 
deposit  their  eggs  in  pellets  of  dung,  which 
they  roll  with  their  hind  legs  into  a  bole  dug 
for  its  reception. 

*  scar  a  bee,  *  scar  -a-bie,  *.    [Lat  scar- 
abceus.]' 

1.  Lit. :  A  beetle ;  any  insect  of  the  genus 
Scurabaeus  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  an  individual,  as  a  term 
of  reproach. 

"Such  as  you  render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the 
court,  suspected  and  contemptible  ;  you  are  tcarabeet 
that  batten  In  her  dung."— Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Elder 
BrotJutr,  iv.  1. 

scar  a  mouch,  *  scar  a  mouch  a,  *. 

[Fr.    scaramoudie,    from 
Ital.     Scaramuccia,     the 
name  of  a  famous  Italian 
buffoon,  who 
acted  in  Eng- 
land in  1673,  and 
died  in  Paris  1094.] 

1.  A  personage  in  the 
old  Italian  comedy,  de- 
rived from  Spain,  charac- 
terized  by  great   boast- 
fulness  and  poltroonery. 
His  dress  was  black  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  wore  a 
black    toque   (a  kind   of 
square  -  topped    cap),    a 
black  mantle,  and  a  mask 
with  openings. 

"  Stout  tmramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  in. 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin." 

Dry  den  :  Epilogue  to  Silent  Woman. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  a  poltroon  and  bragga- 
docio. 

scar  -bro-ite,  «.  [After  Scarborough  (Scar- 
bro'),  Yorkshire,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  soft  mineral,  mostly  white,  occur- 
ring in  fissures  and  cracks  in  septaria.  Com- 
pos, uncertain,  but  it  is  essentially  a  hy- 
d  rated  silicate  of  alumina.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  resolved  into  a  mass  of  minute 
crystalline  scales  resembling  those  of  Kao- 
linite  (q.  v. ),  to  which  it  is  prol>ably  related. 
Dana  includes  it  in  the  group  of  Allophanes. 

scarce,  *  scars,  *  scarse,  a.  &  adv.  [O. 

Fr.  escars,  (schars  (Fr.  echars),  from  Low  Lat. 
scarpsus,  for  excarpsus  ;  Lat.  excerptus,  pa.  par. 
of  excerpo  —  to  pick  out,  to  select :  ex-  —  out, 
and  carpo  —  to  pluck,  to  gather  ;  Ital.  scurso; 
Dut.  schaars;  Sp.  escaso.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  plentiful  or   abundant ;  falling  or 
coming  short  of  the  demand  ;  deficient,  want- 
ing, scanty  :  as,  Money  is  scarce. 

2.  Few  in  number  and  seldom  met  with ; 
not  common  ;  rare,  uncommon. 

*  3.  Wanting;    scantily   supplied;    poorly 
provided.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  A  vulture  .  .  . 

Dislodging  from  a  region  tcurce  o/iirey." 

Milton  .   /•.  L.,  ill.  433. 

*  4.  Stingy,  mean,  parsimonious,  sparing. 

"  Bothe  he  was  scan  and  chlnche." 

Seven  Saget,  1,244. 

1  The  English  name  of  many  British  moths 
commences  with  Scarce;  as,  the  Scarce  Black 
Archer,  the  Scarce  Footman,  &c. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Hardly,  barely,  scantly ;  but  just. 

"  Scarse  spake  I  thus,  when  wailing  thus  he  sayd." 
Surrey  :  I'iryit ;  jfneit  ii. 

2.  With  difficulty;   scarcely:  as,  He  can 
scarce  speak. 

*  3.  Rarely,  seldom. 

"  An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals." 

Cmtper  :  To  Mn.  Unwin. 

H  To  make  one's  self  scarce :  To  disappear  ; 
to  take  one's  self  off. 

*  •carce'-he'ad,  t.     [Eng.  tame;  -head-— 
hood.]    Scarcity,  scarceness. 

"  But  in  bis  court  let  him  first  denlae 
To  exile  tcarcehead  and  couetise." 

Lidgate  :  Story  of  Thebet,  lit 

SCarge'-ly,  *  skars-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  scarce ; 
1,  Rarely,  seldom. 


*  2.  Stingily,  meanly,  grudgingly. 

"  He  tlutt  soweth  tkartly,  schal  and  tkarily  repsv*«i 
WycUffe :  -1  Cor.  tx.  «. 

3.  Hardly,  barely,  scarce  ;  only  just 

"  ilia  bounding  horses  tamely  touch  the  fields.' 
Pope  :  Burner ;  Iliad  xxiii.  ML 

4.  With  difficulty. 

"  That  tcjiri-tly  could  he  weeld  his  bootless?  singlt 
blade."  Uperuer:  F.  <J..  I.  vit  682. 

scar9e  -monk  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Build. :  A  ledge  or  footing  formed  by  the 
setting  back  of  a  wall ;  a  set-liack  in  the 
building  of  walls,  or  in  raising  banks  of  eaith. 

2.  Mining:  A  ledge  of  a  stratum  left  pro- 
jecting into  a  mine-shaft  as  a  footing  for  a 
ladder,  a  support  for  a  pit-cistern,  &c.    It  is 
so  fashioned  below  as  to  form  a  bracket 

SCar9e'-ness,  *.  [Eng.  scarce;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  scarce ;  scarcity 
(q.v.). 

scar9'-I-t^f  'scar  si  tie.  '  scar  sy  tie, 
*  skarsete,  *  scar-ci-tee,  «.  [O.  Fr. 

escarsete.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scarce  or 
deficient  in  supply  ;  smallness  in  quantity  in 
proportion  to  the   wants  or  demands  ;   de- 
ficiency, scantiness. 

"  To  store  them  all  with  provision  against  the 
ensuing  time  of  scarcity."— Scott .-  Chrittian  Life, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Rareness,    infrequency :   as,  A  coin   i* 
valuable  for  its  scarcity. 

*  3.  Stinginess,  meanness,  parsimony. 

"  Right  as  men  blamen  an  averuus  man  by  cause  of 
his  tkariete."— Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Melibcna,  p.  182. 

scard,  s.    [SHARD.]    A  fragment    (Prop.) 

scare,  skeer,  *  site  re,  *  skerre,  v.t.  (Icel. 
skjarr  =  shy,  timid  ;  skirra  =  to  bar,  to  pre- 
vent ;  reflex,  skirrask  —  to  shun  ;  Ger.  sich 
scheren  =  to  withdraw,  to  depart] 

1.  To   frighten  ;   to   terrify   suddenly ;   to 
strike  with  sudden  fear. 

"  Spectre  though  I  be, 
to  tcare  th  " 

Wor 

2.  To  drive  through  fear. 

"  By  their  mde  swaggering  they  Kared  more 
respectable  guests  from  bis. door.  "—Macaulay:  Silt. 
Eng.,  ch.  nL 

scare,  s.  [SCARE,  v.]  A  sudden  fright,  par- 
ticularly one  arising  from  a  trifling  cause ;  a 
causeless  or  purely  imaginary  alarm  ;  a  panic. 

*  scare-babe,  *  scar-babe,  s.    Some- 
thing to  frighten  a  child  ;  a  bugbear. 

"  Like  a  icarJtabe  make  him  take  his  legs."—  If  Uf 
Beguiled. 

*  scare -bug,   *  scar-bugge,   *.     A 

bugbear. 

"  Sinne  is  no  Kare-buyge."— Dent:  Pathway,  y.  (46. 

•care'-crow,  s.    [Eng.  scare,  and  crow.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  A  hideous  or  fantastic  figure  set 
up  to  frighten  crows  and  other  birds  away 
from  crops. 

"  Set  thee  In  one  of  the  pear-trees  for  a  icartcrom.*~- 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Lave'i  Cure,  11.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything    which    terrifies   without  a 
cause  ;  a  vain  terror. 

(2)  A  person  so  poorly  and  meanly  clad  as 
to  resemble  a  scarecrow ;  a  guy. 

"  No  eye  hath  seen  such  icurecroiet :  111  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  them."— Sbaketp. :  1  Benry 
If.,  iv.  S. 

IL  Ornith.  :  A  sea-bird,  the  Black  Tern. 

*  scare  fire,  «.  [Eng.  scare,  and  fire.]  A 
fire-alarum. 

"  The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  their  several  sounds, 
serve  for  many  kind  of  advertisements,  and  bells 
serve  to  proclaim  a  Karefire,  and  in  eouie  place* 
water-breaches."— Holder. 

scarf  (1),  *  scarfe,  ».  [A.8.  scearfe  =  a  frag- 
ment, a  piece  :  scearfian  —  to  shred,  or  scrape  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  scherf=  a  shred  ;  Ger.  scherbe 
=  a  shard,  a  pot-shard.  The  particular  sense 
is  borrowed  from  O.  Fr.  escharpe  =  a  scarf  or 
baudric,  from  O.  Dut.  scharpe,  schaerpe, 
scerpe  =  a  scrip,  a  pilgrim's  wallet ;  Low  Ger. 
schrap  =  a  scrip.  From  the  Fr.  come  Ger. 
scharpe  =a  scarf,  a  sash;  Sw.  skarp ;  Dan. 
skjerf,  skjcerf.  Scarf  is  the  same  word  as  scrap 
and  scrip.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  sort  of  light  shawl ;  an   article   of 
dress  of  a  light  and  ornamental   character 
worn  round  the  neck,  or  loosely  round  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  -  liw. 
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•boulders,  or  otherwise  ;  sometimes  used  for  a 
kind  of  necktie,  sometimes  for  a  sash. 

"  Their  rival  icar/i  of  mix'd  embroidery." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  i.  IL 

•  2.  A  thin  plate   (Fuller :  Ch,  Hist.  XI.  x.  49.) 
II.  Her. :    A    small   ecclesiastical   banner 
banging  down  from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 

U  (1)  Chaplain's  scarf:  A  scarf  of  black  silk, 
•bout  twice  the  width  of  a  stole,  worn  round 
the  neck  by  chaplains,  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
and  other  dignuaries  of  the  English  Church. 

(2)  Mourner's  scarf:  A  scarf  of  black  silk 
or  crape  worn  over  the  right  shouldor  by 
mourners  at  funeials. 

(3)  Scarfs  of  coloured  silk  are  worn   OR 
public    occasions,    and    in    their    courts    or 
lodges,  by  members  of  many  Friendly  Societies 
— e.g.,  the  Foresters,  Odd  Fellows,  &c. 

scarf-loom,  s.  A  narrow-ware  figure- 
loom  of  sucli  width  and  capacity  for  variety 
of  work  as  to  adapt  it  for  ornamental  weaving 
of  fabrics  of  moderate  breadth. 

scarf-skin,  s.    [CUTICLE,  II.  1.] 

Scarf  (2),  scarph,  s.    [SCARF  (2),  v.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  joint  uniting   two   pieces   of 
timber  endwise.    The  ends  of  each  are  bevelled 
off,  and  projections  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  one  corresponding  to  concavities  in  the 
other,  or  a  corresponding  cavity  in  each  re- 
ceives a  joggle  ;  the  two  are  held  together  by 
bolts,  and  sometimes  also  by  straps. 

2.  Metall :  The  flattened  or  chamfered  edges 
of  iron   prepared  for  welding.     The  two  sur- 
faces being  drawn  out  or  cut  obliquely,  a 
larger    contact    is    given   to   them,    which 
strengthens  the  joint. 

scarf-bolt,  s. 

Shipwright.  :  A  bolt  used  by  shipbuilders 
for  securing  the  false  keel. 

scarf-joint,  s.    The  sam«  as  SCARF  (2),  s. 
BCarf(3),s.   [Icel.  skarfr.]  Acormorant.  (Prov.) 

*  scarf  (4),  *  scarfe,  s.    [SCARP,  «.] 

*  scarf  (1),  v.t.    [SCARF  (i),  s.  ] 

1.  To  throw  loosely  on  in  manner  of  a  scarf. 

"  My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me  in  the  dark." 

Shakes/'. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  To  cover  up,  as  with  a  scarf;  to  dress 
In  or  with  a  scarf.     (Hall :  Satires,  iv.  6.) 

3.  To  cover  up  ;  to  blindfold. 

"  Come,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  Under  eye  of  pitiful  day." 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  lit  i. 

•carf  (2X  v.t.  [Sw.  skarfva  —  to  join  together, 
to  piece  out,  from  stor/=  a  scarf,  a  seam,  a 
joint ;  Dan.  skarre  —  to  scarf,  to  join  ;  Icel. 
tkor  =  a  rim,  an  edge,  a  scarf.] 

Carp. :  To  cut  or  form  a  scarf  on  ;  to  join 
by  means  of  a  scarf. 

"  III  the  Joining  of  the  "tern,  where  it  was  scarfed." 
—Anton:  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*  scarfed,  o.    [Eng.  scor/(l),  s. ;  -ed.}    Fur- 
nished or  decorated  with  starves,  pendants, 
or  flags. 

"  The  Karfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay." 

ahaiuap. :  Merchant  of  Kenice,  ii.  Ti 

Scar  Ich'-thys,  s.  [Lat.  scar(us),  and  Or. 
ixSus  (ichthus)  —  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labridae,  with  two 
species,  from  the  Indo-Pacific,  differing  only 
from  Scams  (q.v.)  in  having  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal  flexible. 

scar  I-f  I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scari- 
ficationem,  accus.  of  scariftaUio,  from  scarifi- 
oatus,  pa.  ]>ar.  of  sairifico  =  to  scarify  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  escarificacion  ;  Ital.  scarificasione.] 

Surg. :  The  act  of  scarifying ;  the  act  of 
separating  the  gum  from  the  teeth,  in  order 
the  better  to  get  at  them  with  an  instrument ; 
the  act  of  making  a  number  of  incisions  in 
the  skin  with  a  lancet  or  scarificator,  for  the 

Suppose  of  letting  blood  or  of  drawing  off  a 
uid  ;  the  act  of  making  incisions  in  generally. 


•car'-i-fi-ca-tor,  s.    [Fr.  starificateur ;  Sp. 
escari/lcodor ;  Ital.  searificatore.) 
Surgery : 

1.  An  instrument  nsed  in  dental  surgery  in 
separating  the  gum  from  the  teeth. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  cupping.    It  has 
anumber  of  lancets,  whose  protrusion  beyond 
the  face  of  the  case  is  adjustable.    These  are 


set  in  a  retracted  position,  and  discharged 
simultaneously  by  a  pull  on  the  trigger,  so 
as  to  protrude  through  the  apertures  in  the 
plane  face  and  make  a  number,  of  incisions 
through  the  skin. 

3.  A  lancet  for  scarifying  the  skin  or  an 
engorged  membrane. 

*  4.  One  who  scarifies  ;  a  scarifier. 

"  What  though  the  tcarijicatori  work  upon  him  day 
by  day  ?  "—/tichardton  :  Clariua,  iv.  ML 

scar'-i-f  l-er,  s.    [Eng.  scarify  ;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  scarifies. 

IL  Technically : 

L  Agric. :  An  agricultural  implement  used 
for  stirring  the  soil.  It  is  a  wheeled  cultivator, 
but  the  teeth  are  long,  sharp,  and  compara- 
tively thin. 

2.  Surg. :  A  Scarificator  (q.v.). 

scar'-I-fy.  *  scar  y  fie,  *  scar-ri-fy,  v.t. 
[Fr.  scarier,  from  Lat,  scarijico,  scarifo,  from 
Gr.  (TKapupdofiai  (skariphaomai)  =  to  scratch 
or  scrape  up,  from  oxopic/>os  (skariphos)  =  a 
style  or  pointed  instrument  for  drawing  out- 
lines ;  Sp.  escarificar;  Ital.  scarificare.] 

1.  Surg. :  To  remove  the  flesh  from  about  a 
tooth,  so  as  the  better  to  get  at  it  with  an 
instrument ;  to  make  several  incisions  in  the 
skin  with  a  lancet  or  cupping  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  blood  or  of  drawing 
fluids. 

"  They  will  send  doctors  and  surgeons  to  wrap  you 
in  blisters  and  scarify  you  all  over."— Search :  Light  of 
Sature,  vol.  it,  pt  if.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Agric. :  To  stir  the  soil,  as  with  a  scarifier. 

3.  Fig. :   To  torture,  to  plague ;  to  cause 
extreme  pain  to ;  to  pull  to  pieces  cruelly. 
(Physically  or  mentally.) 

"  Those  who  delight  in  seeing  others  tcarijled."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  S,  1882. 

scar'-i-ous,  scar'-i-ose,  a.^  [Mod.  Lat 
scariosus,  from  Mod.  Lat.  scaria  •=  a  spinous 
shrub  (Littre) ;  or  from  Prov.  Eng.  scare  —  lean, 
scraggy,  scaly  (Mahn);  Fr.  scarieux.] 

fat. :  Membranous  and  dry  ;  having  a  thin, 
dry,  shrivelled  appearance,  as  the  involucral 
leaves  of  many  Centaureas. 

sca-ri'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  ontaptrts  (skaritia)  =  a 
stone  coloured  like  the  fish  Scarus.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scaritinse. 
Mandible  strongly  toothed  on  the  inner  side. 
Species  many,  from  temperate  and  warmer 
countries. 

scar-l-ti'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  iearit(es); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidae.  Body 
elongated ;  prothorax  separated  from  the 
elytra  by  a  narrow  cylindrical  neck  ;  mandi- 
bles generally  large  ;  legs  short,  anterior  tibue 
strongly  notched  on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to 
constitute  them  palmate  implements,  well 
adapted  for  digging.  They  feed  on  the  small 
insects  found  at  the  roots  of  plants. 

scar  la  tin  a,  scar  16  tin  a,  «.  [SCAR- 
LET.] " 

Pathol. :  Scarlet  fever,  a  disease  of  child- 
hood but  occurring  at  any  age,  consisting  of 
an  inflammation  affecting  the  entire  integu- 
ment, both  cutaneous  and  mucous,  accom- 
panied by  an  infectious  or  contagious  fever. 
There  are  three  varieties,  S.  simplex,  S.  an- 
ginosa,  where  the  throat  is  chiefly  implicated, 
and  5.  maligna,  where  the  poison  is  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  frequently  to  kill  the  patient  before 
the  chief  usual  symptoms  develop.  The  erup- 
tion appears  on  the  second  or  third  day  in  the 
fonn  of  closely  aggregated  points  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  with  normal  skin  between, 
rounded  and  tending  to  become  confluent 
The  period  of  desquamation,  owing  to  ex- 
cessive production  of  new  epidermis,  follows 
in  two  or  three  days.  The  eruption  may  be 
on  the  face  only,  the  most  frequent  change 
being  in  the  throat,  the  tonsils  becoming 
swollen  with  catarrhnl  pharyngitis,  tenacious 
mucous  secretion,  and  oedema,  with  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  Inflammation  of  the 
parotids  and  other  glands  often  occurs,  with 
suppuration  and  abscess,  destnning  the  cell- 
tissues,  with  sloughing,  and  occasionally  fatal 
haemorrhage.  The  middle  ear  is  frequently 
affected  in  the  eruptive  stage,  often  resulting  in 
permanent  deafness,  and  diphtheria  is  a  not 
unusual  complication,  leading  some  observers 
to  treat  it  as  a  symptom  of  scarlatina  or  erup- 
tive maladies  affecting  the  throat  instead  of 
a  distinct  disease.  The  kidneys  are  more 


affected  in  this  disease  than  any  other  organ, 
nephritis  being  a  common  accompaniment, 
and  dropsy  a  very  frequent  sequela.  It  is  very 
contagious,  the  infection  persisting  for  a  long 
time,  and  tending  to  attack  every  member  of  a 
family  not  protected  by  a  previous  attack. 
Its  regular  course  is  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
the  period  of  infection  being  strongest  during 
the  process  of  desquamation,  and  lasting  for 
about  three  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  that  process.  It  is  i'ost  fatal  in  the  very 
young,  during  pregnarry  or  in  adults  suffering 
from  organic  diseases,  or  when  complications 
exist.  Death  may  ensue  from  pyaemia,  septio 
cemia,  pneumonia,  or  anasarca,  being  ushered 
in  by  convulsions  and  coma  ;  should  the  tem- 
perature reach  105°,  with  a  pulse  over  120, 
livid  eruption,  nervousness  with  typhoid 
symptoms,  haemorrhage  of  the  skin,  or  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  or  dropsy  set  in,  the  prognosis 
is  very  unfavourable.  There  is  no  known 
specific  for  this  formidable  malady. 

Scar-la-tin' -al,  a.    [Eng.  scarlatina)  ;  -al.] 
Pathol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  produced,  or  modi- 
fled  by  Scarlatina  :  as,  a  scarlatinal  dropsy, 
scarlatinal  synovitis,  &c.    (Tanntr.) 

scar-la-tin'-oid,  a.  [Eng.  scarlatin(«) ;  -aid.] 
Resembling  scarlatina  or  any  of  its  symptoms : 
as,  scarlatinoid  rash,  occurring  after  opera- 
tions. (Tanner.) 

scar -la -tin' -ous,  a.  [Eng.  scarlatina); 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever. 

scar'  less,  a.  [Eng.  scar  (2),  s. ;  -lea.]  With- 
out a  scar ;  free  from  scars. 

scar  -let,  *  scar  lat,  *  skar  let,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  escarlate  (Fr.  ecarkite),  from  Pers. 
sarfildt,  seqaldt,  suqlat  —  scarlet  cloth  ;  cf. 
Pers.  solicit  tin,  saqldtin=:  scarlet  cloth  ;  saqldn 
=  cloth  ;  Arab,  saqarldt  =  a  warm  woollen 
cloth  ;  siqldt  =a  fine  painted  or  figured  cloth, 
a  canopy  over  a  litter  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escorlaia  ; 
Ital.  soarlatto.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (The  best  scarlet 
dye  is  obtained  from  cochineal.) 

"These  [the  cochineal]  yield  the  much-esteemed 
tcarlet."— Dampier  :  I'oyayes  (an.  168S)i 

2.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  colour ;  scarlet  dress 
or  robes. 

"All  her  household  are  clothed  with  •earM."— 
Proverb*  xxxi.  21. 

IL  Bot. ,  Ac. :  Pure  carmine  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow. 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Of  the  colour  known  as  scarlet 
"  Invested  with  the  gold  chain  and  the  Mart*  robe.' 
—Knox  :  Winter  Erenings,  ev.  M. 

2.  Wearing  scarlet  clothes  ;  dressed  in  scar- 
let 
"ficorte  hypocrite."        Skatetp. :  1  Benrg  VI..  i.  t, 

scarlet-bean,  «.  The  Scarlet-runner 
(q.v.). 

scarlet-faced  saki,  *.    [SAKI.) 
scarlet-fever,  s.    [SCARLATINA.] 

scarlet-fish,  *.  A  name  given  to  the 
Telescope-carp  (q.v.),  from  its  brilliant  red 
colour. 

scarlet-ibis,  --. 

Ornith. :  Ibis  rubra,  from  tropical  America. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  intense 
scarlet,  but  in  Europe  the  birds  become  paler 
at  each  successive  moult 

scarlet-lady,  s.    [SCARLET- WOMAN.) 

scarlet-lake,  *.  A  red  pigment  pre- 
pared from  cochineal. 

scarlet-lychnis,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  chalcedonioa,  a  border  plant, 
introduced  into  England  from  Russia  in  1598. 

scarlet-maple,  -«. 
Bot.  :  Acer  rubrum. 
scarlet-mite,  t. 

Entom. :  Trombidium  holosericeum.  When 
young  it  is  parasitic  on  the  genus  Phalaugium ; 
the  adult  insect,  which  is  bright  scarlet,  may 
be  seen  running  about  on  the  ground  and  in 
moss  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

scarlet-oak,  --. 

Bot. :  Quereus  coccinea,  a  North  American 
oak,  the  leaves  of  which  when  decaying  be- 
come scarlet. 


boil,  bo> ;  p6ut,  Jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -tug. 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    - ti on,  -sion  =  shun ;  -t ion,    sion  =  zhnn.     cious,    tious,    sioua  -  shus.    -Me,  -die,  Ac.  =  Del,  del. 
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scarlet  pompone,  s. 
Bot.  :  Liliurp  Pomponium. 
scarlet  ranner,  t  scarlet-bean,  i. 
Bot. :  Phaseolus  multiflorus. 
scarlet  seed.  .-•. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ternstrdmia  obovalit;  (2)  Loetia 
Thamnia. 

scarlet  sumach,  *. 

Sot. :  Rhus  glabra. 

scarlet  tanager,  *. 

Ornith. :  Pyra'nga  rubra,  a  summer  visitant 
to  the  United  States,  retiring  southwards  in 
winter.  The  popular  name  is  derived  from 
the  prevailing  hue  of  the  summer  plumage  of 
the  male. 

scarlet-tiger,  s. 

Entam. :  Hyperocowpadominvla,  Fore  wings 
dark  green,  with  conspicuous  yellow  or  white 
spots  ;  hind  wings  crimson,  with  black  spots 
towards  the  margin.  A  rare  and  fine  British 
moth,  about  two  inches  in  the  expansion  of 
its  wings.  Larva  black,  with  pile  yellow 
•tripes,  feeding  on  various  plants. 

scarlet  woman,  scarlet-lady,  t.  An 

appellation  founded  on  Rev.  xvii.  4,  and 
applied  by  some  Protestant  controversialists 
to  the  Papacy. 

"  And  fulminated 
Against  the  Karlet-vroman  and  her  creed." 

Trnnymn  :  Sea  Drtamt. 

•car -let,  v.t.    ISCARLET,  s.} 

1.  To  make  scarlet ;  to  redden. 

•  2.  To  clothe  in  scarlet. 

"  Pylyoued  and  Karictttd.'—Harl.  Mitcell..  Ti  440. 

scar  le-tin  -a,  s.    [SCARLATINA.] 

*  scar' -mage  (age  as  Ig),  *  scar  -moge, 

«.      [SKIRMISH.] 

'  scar  mishe,  *  scar  mische,  s.  [SKIR- 
MISH.] 

scarn,  skarn,  *.  [A.S.  scearn;  Icel.,  Dan., 
&  Sw.  skarn  =  dung.]  Dung.  (Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

•Car  old,  a.  [Lat.  scar(us);  Eng.  suff.  -oid.] 
Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling 
the  genus  Scarus  (q.v.). 

"This  typical  genus  contains  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  Scaroid  Wrasses."  —  Qunther:  Study  of 
ntket,  p.  632. 

•carp  (1),  *  scarf;  *  soarfe,  s.  [Fr.  escarpe, 
from  Ital.  scarpa,  so  called  because  cut  sharp 
or  steep,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wharf,  schar/ ;  Low 
Oer.  scharp  =  sharp  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  escarper  = 
to  cut  smooth  and  steep.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
perpendicular  slope. 

2.  Fort. :  The  interior  slope  or  wall  of  the 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet.    It  is  hidden 
from  the  enemy  by  the  glacis. 

•carp   (2).  scarpe,   «.     [O.    Fr.    escharpe.] 

[SCARF(l),  «.] 

Her. :  A  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister, 
supposed  to  represent  a  shoulder-belt  or  offi- 
cer's scarf. 

•carp,  v.t.  [SCARP  (1),  «•]  To  cut  down  like 
a  scarp  or  slope ;  to  cut  down  perpendicularly. 

"  In  other  place*  artificially  Karptd  Into  a  beetling 
crag."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  188&. 

•carped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SCARP,  v.} 
scarph,  s.    [SCARF  (2),  «.,  i.) 

*  scar'-pine,  *.    [Fr.  escarpin ;  ItaL  scarpa  •= 
a  shoe,  a  slipper.]    An  instrument  of  torture 
like  a  boot. 

"  I  was  nut  to  the  tcarpine$"—Kingaey :  Westward 
Hoi  ch.  riL 

*  •carre, «.    [SCAR,  «.] 
scarred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SCAR  (IX  t>.] 

A.  A  spa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4t  atljective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  by  a  scar  or  scars ; 
exhibiting  scars. 

"  How  fallen,  ho ..  ilter'd  now !  bow  wan 
Each  tcarr'd  and  faded  vitage  shone." 

Moore :  Fire-  WorMppen. 

IL  Bot. :  Marked  by  the  scars  left  by 
bodies,  such  as  leaves,  which  have  fallen  off. 

•car  -ry  (1),  a.  [Eng.  scar  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Re- 
sembling or  having  scars  or  precipices. 

*  •car'-ry^  (2),  a.    [Eng.  scar  (2),  s. ;  -y.]    Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  scar   or   scars ; 
having  or  exhibiting  scars  ;  scarred. 


•cart,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  scrat  (q.v.).]  To 
scratch,  to  scrape.  Sometimes  applied  to  in- 
distinct or  bad  writing.  (Scotoh.) 

•cart  (I),  s.    [SCART,  v.] 

1.  A  scratch,  a  slight  wound. 

"  I  would  never  be  making;  a  hum  dudgeon  about  a 
tcart  on  the  pow."— Scott :  Ou.v  Mannering,  ch.  xxilL 

2.  A  meagre,  puny-looking  person. 

•cart  (2),  skart,  «.  [SCARF  (3),  «.]  A  cor- 
morant. (Scotch.) 

"  D'ye  think  yell  help  them  wl'  skirling  that  gate 
like  au  auld  ikurt  I  "—Scott :  A  ntiquaiy,  ch.  vlii. 

scar  us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  <rxopvs  (skarus)  = 
Scarus  cretensis.] 

Ichthy. :  Parrot- Wrasses ;  a  genus  of  Labridse 
with  ten  species.  The  jaws  form  a  sharp 
beak,  teeth  confluent ;  dorsal  spines  stiff, 
pungent.  Scarua  cretensis  occurs  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  other  nine  are  from  the  tropics. 
The  first  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancients,  and  is  still  valued  for  its  exquisite 
flavour.  It  feeds  on  fucus,  and  the  fact  that 
it  rolls  its  food  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
mouth  to  masticate  it  thoroughly  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  ruminant. 
[PARROT-FISH.] 

SCar'-y,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Poor  land, 
having  a  thin  coat  of  grass.  (Prov.) 

•cat  (1),  scad,  scatt,  s.  [A.S.  sceat  =  a  tax  ; 
Icel.  scattr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  scaz ;  Ger.  schatz.] 
[SHOT  (2),  s.]  A  tax,  a  tribute.  (Scotch.) 

"  Seizing  icatt  and  treasure 
For  her  royal  needs." 

Longfellow :  Mutician'i  Tale, 

•cat  (2),  ».  [Icel.  skadha,  skadhi.]  [SCATHE.] 
Hurt,  harm. 

•cat  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  brisk  shower 
of  rain  driven  by  the  wind  ;  a  passing  shower. 
(Prov.) 

SC&tfh,  «.  [Fr.  escache.]  A  kind  of  bridle- 
bit.  Called  also  a  Suatchmouth. 

•catch'-es,  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  eschasses  (Fr.  echasses) 
=  stilts,  from  Dut.  schaets,  schaats  =  &  high- 
heeled  shoe,  a  skate.]  Stilts  to  put  the  feet 
in  for  walking  in  dirty  places. 


scat£h  mouth,  s.    [SCATCH.] 

*  scate,  s.  &  v.    [SKATE.] 

*  sea  te   brous,  a.   [Lat.  scatebra  =  a  spring, 
from  scateo  =  to  overflow.]    Abounding  with 
springs. 

*  scath,  v.  &  5.    [SCATHE,  v.  &  *.] 

*  scath  fire,  s.    A  very  destructive  fire. 

scathe,  scaith,  *  scath,  *  skathe,  s.  [A.S. 
sceadha ;  Icel.  skadha,  skadhi  ;  O.  Fris.  skatha ; 
Goth,  skathis ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  schade.]  Hurt, 
harm,  injury. 

"  For  harms  and  tfithe  by  hym  done  In  Fraunce."— 
Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  ch.  Ixxv. 

scathe,  scaith,  *  scath,  v.t.  [A.S.  xceadhan, 
cogn.  with  Icel.  skadha ;  Sw.  skada ;  Dan. 
skade ;  Ger.  &  Dut.  schaden ;  Goth,  gaskatlijun.] 
To  hurt,  to  harm,  to  injure,  to  damage  ;  to  de- 
stroy. 

"  A»  when  heaven's  fire 

Hath  KtUhfd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  611 

•scathe   ful,  *  scath  ful,     scath  full, 

a.     [Eng.  scathe ;  -fidl.}    Hurtful,  harmful 
"O  tcatheful  harm,  condition  of  poverte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.5W. 

*  scathe  ful  ness,  *  scath  ful  ness,  s. 

[Eng.  scatheful ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  hurtful  or  injurious ;  hurtfuluess, 
injuriousness. 

*  scathe'  less,  *  scath  les,  a.  [Eng.  sr-athe; 
-less.]    Free  from  hurt,  harm,  or  injury;  un- 
injured, unhurt. 

"That  trnthrlm.  full  sikerly 
I  might  unto  the  welle  K" 

Komaunt  of  the  Rate. 

*  SCathe-liche,  a.    [A.S.  «ceodAa  =  hurt,  and 
liclie  =  like  ]    Hurtful,  harmful,  injurious. 

*  SCath  fUl,  O.     [SCATHEFUL.] 

scath' -Ing,  o.  [SCATHE,  v.]  Hurtful,  harm- 
fuf,  blasting ;  very  bitter  or  severe :  as, 
scathing  sarcasm. 

scath' -less,  a.    [SCATHELESS.] 


*  scath'  -ly,  a.    [Eng.  scathe;  -ly.]    Hurtful, 
injurious. 

scat  -hold,  s.  [Eng.  scat  (1),  and  hold.]  In 
Orkney  aud  Shetland  open  ground  lor  pasture 
or  for  furnishing  fuel  ;  Scotland.  Written  also 
scatliald,  scattald,  scattold. 

•Cat  -land.  s.  [Eng.  scat  (1),  and  Jand.]  In 
Orkney  ami  Shetland  land  which  paid  a  duty 
or  tax  called  Scut  for  right  of  pasture  and  fuel. 

•  SCat'-6-man-9y,  s.     'Gr.  <T<C<ITO«  (skatos)  = 
dung,     and     fiatneio.    \'.'vinteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]    Divination  by  a  person's  excre- 
ment. 

sca-toph'-a-ga,  s.    [SCATOPHAOUS.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Muscidee,  section  Aca- 
lypter*,  i.e.,  having  the  halteres  uncovered, 
the  wing-scales  being  absent  or  small.  Scoto- 
phnga  stercoraria  is  the  Dung-fly.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  dung,  but  are  preserved  from 
sinking  in  it  by  two  horns  diverging  from 
the  upper  end.  The  perfect  insect  is  dingy 
yellow,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and 
preys  on  other  Diptera. 

SCa  t6ph  a  gUS,  s.  [Gr.  o-Kartxpayo?  (skate- 
phagos)  =  eating  dung  or  dirt  :  O-KHTOS  (skatos), 
genit.  of  <TKuip  (xkfir)  =  dung,  and  4>ayeiy 
(phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Squamipennes  (q.v,). 
Two  dorsals  united  at  base,  first  with  ten  .or 
eleven  spines  ;  anal  with  four  spines  ;  snout 
rather  short  ;  preoperculum  without  spine  ; 
scales  very  small.    Four  species,   from   the 
Indian  Ocean.    Scatophagvs  arpus  is  one  of 
the  commonest  Indian  shore-fishes  ;  it  entera 
rivers  freely,  and  is  said  not  to  be  very  parti- 
cular in  the  selection  of  food.    (Giinther?) 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolea. 

scatt,  s.    [ScAT(l),».] 

scat  -ter,  *  scat  er,  *  acat-tre,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  scateran,  from  the  same  root   as  Or. 
aiceSavwui  (skedannnmi)  =  to  scatter.    Scatter 
and  shatter  are  doublets.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about  ;  to  sprinkle,  to 
strew. 

"The  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  smtten  his  giain." 

Antony  t  Cleopatra,  il.  7. 


2.  To  dissipate  and  disperse  ;  to  cause  to 
separate  and  go  away  or  apart  from  each  other. 

"Scattered  the  clouds  away." 

Byron     Child*  Harold,  iv.  56. 

3.  To  sprinkle  something  ;  to  strew  or  be- 
sprinkle with  something. 

•  A  narrow  way 

Scattered  with  bushy  thorns  and  ragged  brearea.  • 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  ».  8S. 

4.  To  disunite  ;  to  break  up  into  pieces  01 
parties  ;  to  distract. 

"  From  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  tcalterfd  kingdom." 

Shakeip.  :  /.ear.  Hi.  1 

5.  To  dissipate,  to  dispel,  to  frustrate  :  ait, 
To  scatter  hopes  or  plans. 

B.  Intrara.  :  To  be  dispersed,  scattered,  or 
dissipated  ;  todisperse  ;  to  separate  from  each 
other  ;  to  go  dispersedly  ;  to  straggle. 

"  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  lender,  tratter  up  and  down." 

Shakctp.  :  2  Benry  ft.,  lit  ». 

scatter  tuft,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus-  Sporochnus,  one  of  the 
algals. 

scat'  ter-brain,  s.  [Eng.  scatter,  and  brain.] 
A  giddy  or  thoughtless  person  ;  one  who  is 
incapable  of  settled  or  concentrated  thought. 

scat'-ter-brained,  a.  [Eng.  s'-nitf,-,  and 
brained.]  Giddy,  thoughtless,  flighty,  heed- 
less. 

scat  tered,  pa.  par.  St  a.    [SCATTER.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Dispersed,  dissipated,  bo- 
sprinkled,  strewn,  thinly  spread. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  leaves)  :   Dispersed,  as  opposed  to 
whorled,  opposite,  ternate,  or  any  such  terms. 

(2)  (Of  branches):    Having  an  apparently 
irregular  arrangement. 

scattered-light,  s. 

Optics:  Irregularly  reflected  light.  It  la 
the  kind  of  light  which  makes  bodies  visible. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  w  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 


ecatteredly— scene 
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•  scat -tered-ly,  ah:    [Eng.  scattered;  -ly.] 
In  a  scattered  or  dispersed  manner ;  separ- 
ately, disunited!}-. 

"An  aggregation  of  tilings,  which  exist  KtittrrrdJy 
and  a(>art  in  the  world."— Cuduorth :  Intetl.  Hyltem, 
p.  695. 

SCatf  -ter-er,  ».    [Eng.  scatter ; -er.]    One  who 

scatters. 

Scat -ter-good,  s.    [Eng.  scatter,  and  pood] 
One  who  wastes   bis  goods  or  fortune ;   s 
.     spendthrift. 

scat  ter  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SCATTER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  scatters  or  disperses. 

2.  That  which    is  scattered  or  dispersed. 
(Generally  in  the^plural.) 

•  scat  -ter  Ing  ly,  *  scat-ter-ing-lie,  adv. 

[Eng.  scattering;  -ly.]  In  a  scattered  or  di- 
spersed manner ;  dispersedly  ;  not  together. 

"Others  tcatti-rinyly  and  suariiigly  glean  out  of 
human  books."—  B.yle:  Workt,  ii.  2M. 

»  SCat'-ter-Ung,  s.  [Eng.  scatter;  -ling.]  A 
vagabond ;  one  who  has  uo  fixed  home  or 
residence. 

"  Catherine  unto  htm  all  the  icatttrlingt  and  out- 
laws out  of  all  the  woods."— Spenser  :  On  Ireland. 

•sca-tiir'-i-ent.a,  [Lat.  scaturiens,  pr.  par. 
of  scaturio  =  to  flow  or  gush  out,  from  scateo 
=  to  spring.)  Springing  or  gushing  out,  as 
the  water  of  a  fountain. 

•scat-u-rlg'-In-ous,  a-    [Lat.  scaturigo, 

geiiit.  scaturiginis  =  spring  water.]  [SCATU- 
BIE.NT.J  Abounding  with  springs  or  foun- 
tains. 

scaud,  v.t.    [SCALD,  v.]   (Scotch.) 
scauld,  v.t.    [SCOLD,  v.]   (Scotch.) 

scaup  (1),  s.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  scalp  (1),  s.] 
Poor,  hard  laud  ;  a  small  square  knoll. 

scaup  (2),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bed  or 
stratum  of  oysters  or  the  like  :  us,  an  oyster- 
scaup,  a  mussel-scaup. 

SCanp  (3),  s.    [Icel.  scalp-hmia.] 

Omith. :  A  duck,  Fidigula  marlla.  It  is 
ashy,  streaked  with  black,  the  head  and  neck 
black,  changing  into  green,  the  rump  and  tail 
black,  the  under  parts  -.vhite  ;  spots  of  white 
on  the  wings,  bill  lead  colour.  Sir  John 
Richardson  descril>e.s  it  as  breeding  in  all 
parts  of  the  fur  country  of  North  America, 
from  50°  north  latitude  upwards.  It  occurs 
also  in  Siberia,  the. north  of  Europe,  &c. 

scaup-duck,  s.    [SCAUP  (3).] 

scaup  er,  s.    [Prob.  for  scalper.] 

Engrav. :  A  tool  having  a  semicircular  face, 
used  by  engravers  to  clear  away  the  spaces 
between  the  lines  of  an  engraving,  in  the 
manner  of  a  chisel. 

scaur,  v.t.    [SCARE,  «.] 

scaur,  a,  [SCAUR,  t>.)  Apt  to  be  scared. 
(Scotch.) 

"  An'  faith  1  thon's  neither  lag  nor  lame. 


Nor  blate  uor  tcaur." 


Burnt :  To  the  foil. 


scaur,  s.    [SCAR  (1),  «.]    A  cliff,  a  scar ;  a  pre- 
cipitous bank  overhanging  a  river. 

"  Scale  the  Knur  that  gleams  so  red." 

Blackie :  Layt  of  Hiyhlandt,  p.  M. 

•  scav'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Low  Lat  scava- 
gium,  an  old  law  term,  equivalent  to  shmoage, 
being  a  duty  on  goods  shown  ;  A.S.  scedwian 
=  to  show  (q.v.).]     A  toll  or  duty  formerly 
exacted  of  merchant  strangers   by  mayors, 
sheriffs,  Arc,  for  goods  shown  or  offered  for 
sale  within  their  precincts. 

"  scav'-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.t.     [SCAVAOE,  «.] 
To  scavenge,  to  cleanse  of  filth. 

"Ther<>  are  li  orderlie*  regularly  employed  upon 
Kavaying  a  pcctfaw  of  the  city."— Maybe* :  London 
labour  t  London  Poor,  li.  »S. 

•  scav  ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  «.    [Eng.  scavag(e); 
•er.]    A  scavenger  (q.v.). 

"  The  street-orderlies  seem  likely  to  become  the 
Otahlinhed  tcnmigrrt."— Mttyhtit ;  London  Labour  t 
London  Poor.  ii.  2SS. 

•  scav'-ag-er-jf  (ag  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  scavage ; 

ry.}    The  system  of  scavenging  or  cleansing 
the  streets,  ic.,  of  a  town  from  filth. 

"  Anv  pro|xwed  Improvement  lu  wiwiTery."— 
ilayhrw:  London  Labour  t  London  Poor,  ii.  2J3. 


*  scav'-enge,  v.t,     [Formed  from  scavenger 
(q.v.).]     To  cleanse,  as  streets,  &c.,  from  filth. 

"  Vast  parallel  streets  which  were  being  continu- 
ously Kaaenjied."—St.  Jamet't  tiazctte,  Sept.  20,  ls-6. 

scav  -en  ger  (1),  *  scav-en-gere,  s.  [For 
scavager,  the  n.  being  inserted  as  in  messenger, 
passenger,  &c.]  A  petty  officer  whose  duty 
was  to  see  that  the  streets  of  a  city  were  kept 
clean  ;  hence,  a  man  employed  to  clean  the 
streets,  4c.,  of  a  city  by  sweeping,  scraping, 
and  carrying  oil  the  filth  ;  a  person  engaged 
in  any  mean  or  dirty  occupation. 

••  Whose  dunghill  all  the  pariah  icavrnyert 
Could  uever  rid." 

a«tu.,,.  t  Flet. :  Martial  Maid,  ill.  L 

scavenger-roll,  s. 

Cotton-man. :  A  roller  in  a  spinning-machine 
to  collect  loose  fibre  and  fluff. 

*  Scav'-en-ger  (2),  «.  [See  def.] 
A  corruption  of  the  name  of  Sir 
W.  Skevington,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  whom  the  instrument 
of  torture  called  after  him  was 
invented. 

Scavenger's  daughter, 

s.  An  instrument  of  torture, 
consisting  of  a  broad  hoop  of 
iron  which  so  compressed  the 
body  as  to  force  the  blood  from 
the  ears  and  nose,  and  some- 
times even  from  the  hands  and 

feet.  DAUOHTU. 

SCaw,  *.  [Icel.  skagi  =  a  promontory,  from 
skaga  =  tojutout]  A  promontory.  (Sltetland.) 

sca'-zon,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <j/c<i£W  (skazon.) 
=  limping.] 

Lat.  Pros. :  A  kind  of  iambic  verse,  having 
a  spondee  or  trochee  in  the  last  place  instead 
of  an  iambus. 

*  sceat,  s.    [A.S.] 

Niiminn. :  A  small  Anglo  Saxon  copper  coin 
worth  a  penny. 

*  scede,  s.    [SCHEDULE.]    A  legal  document ; 
a  schedule. 

*  scel'-er-at,  *  seer  er  ate,  a.  ft  *.    [Fr., 
from  Lat.  sceleratus,  from  scelus,  genit.  scderit 
=  wickedness.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Wicked. 

••  The  most  Kx'ernte  plot  that  ever  was  heard  at"— 
North:  Examen.  p.  181. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  villain,  a  criminal. 

*  S9eT-er-ous,  a.   [Lat.  scelerostis,  from  scelut, 
genit.  sceleris  =  crime,  guilt.]    Wicked. 

"By  this  ahominable  and  Ktlerout  act"— JTaH.' 
Richard  111.,  la.  *. 

*  390  les  tic,   *  see  les  tique,  a.     [Lat. 

scelestus  =  wicked,  from  scelus,  genit.  sceleris 
wickedness.]    Wicked,  atrocious. 

"  The  world  hath  not  .  .  more  tceltttiqut  Til- 
lalues."— t'eltham :  Ketolvft.  pt.  L,  res.  5. 

scel'-l-des,  s.  pi    [PI.  of  Or.  <r«ceAi«  (skelis), 
genit.  cTKeAio'os  (skelidos)  =  a  leg.] 
Zoo/. :  The  legs  of  animals. 

Sjel-I-do-,  pref.    [SKEUDES.] 

Nat.  Hist :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  leg  of  an 
animal ;  furnished  with  legs. 

scel-I-do  sau'-rl-dse,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
scelidosaur(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Marsh's  Stegosauria 
(q.v.).  Astragalus  not  coalesced  with  tiliia, 
metatarsals  elongate.  European  Genera : 
Scelidosaunis,  from  the  Lias  ;  Acanthopholis 
from  the  Chalk,  Cratieomiis  and  Hylueosaurus, 
from  the  Wealden  ;  and  Polacanthus. 

S9el-I-dd-8au'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  scelido-,  and 
Or.  cravpot  (saurus)  =  a  lizard.]  [ScELlDO* 

8AURID&] 

S9el'-I-d6'-there,*.  [SCEUDOTHERICM.]  Any 
individual  of  the  extinct  genus  Scelidotherium 
(q.v.). 

"  The  teeth,  however,  are  fewer  In  the  Srelidnthrrt 
than  in  any  Armadillo."— Owen,  iu  Zool.  of  Voyafr  of 
Beagle,  pt  L,  p.  76. 

S98l-I-di-ther'-J-um, ».  [Pref.  scelido-,  and 
Or.  foipiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast  ] 

Pakeont. :  A  South  American  genus  of 
Edentata,  allied  to  Mylodon  (q.v.),  but  com- 
prising forms  of  smaller  size  and  less  massive 
construction.  The  skull  was  elongated. 


*  SCel'-lnm,  s.  [SCHELLUM.]  A  rogue,  athlet 

Sce'-na,  s.    [ItaL  &  Lat]    [SCENE.] 

1.  Arch.  :  The  permanentarchitectnral  front 
which  faced  the  audience  in  a  Roman  theatre. 
It  sometimes  consisted  of  three  several  ranges 
of  columns  one  above  another. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  scene. 

(2)  A   solo   for  a  single  voice,  in   whicW 
various  dramatic  emotions  are  displayed. 

"  Her  whole  rendering  of  the  long  and  trying  Kent) 
was  instinct  with  poetic  iuiight.  "—Daily  Ttlxgrair*, 
Feb.  4,  1884. 

sc4-na'-ii-d,  «.   [ital.] 

Drama  :  A  sketch  of  the  scenes  and  main 
points  of  an  opera  libretto  or  a  play,  dr»vnfc 
up  and  settled  before  filling  in  the  details. 
(Grove.) 

"  This  tfenaria  occupied  twenty-one  pages  cf  'oolacap 
closely  printed."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Dec.  2S,  1844. 

*  S9en'-ar-y,  s.    [Lat.  scenarius  =  pwUtcing 
to  a  scene.]    [SCENERY.] 

L  The  appearance  of  places  or  things  ; 
scenery. 

"  He  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  jiture.  and 
be  conversant  in  the  various  tcenar*  ui  a  cuuutr] 


.. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which 
an  action  is  performed. 

"  The  progress  of  the  sound,  and  th»  ternary  of  tin 
bordering  regions,  are  imitated  from  .*u.  vli.  on  th« 
sounding  thehoni  of  Alecto."—  Pope.  (Toad.) 

3.  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

"  To  make  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  picture,  Is.  In 
the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  ternary  of  a 
play."—  Dryden:  Poetry  i  Painting. 

Scene,  s.  [Lat.  scena,  from  Gr.  a-mivrj  (skeni) 
=  a  sheltered  place,  a  tent,  a  stage,  a  scene  ; 
Fr.  seen*;  8p.  escena;  ItaL  scena  ] 

*  1.  A  stage  ;  the  part  of  a  theatre  on  which 
the  acting  is  done  ;  the  place  where  dramatic 
and  other  shows  are  exhibited. 

"  A  queen  in  Jest,  only  to  fill  the  tctne." 

SAo*«/..  :  Richard  III.,  IT.  4. 

2.  Tlie  imaginary  place  in  which  the  action 
of  a  play  is  supposed  to  take  place  ;  the  time, 
place,  circumstances,  &c.,  in  which  anything 
is  imagined  to  occur,  or  where  the  action  of 
a   story,    play,  poem,  or   the  like  is  laid  ; 
surrouni  lings   amid   which  anything   ic   set 
before  the  imagination. 

"  The  king  Is  set  from  London,  and  the  tctnt 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton." 

8ha*etp.  :  Henry  V.,  ii.    (Prol.) 

3.  The  place  where  anything  occurs  or  is 
exhibited. 

"  The  virtue  they  had  learn'd  In  tctna  of  woe." 

Catrper  :  Xxpoitulation,  to. 

4.  A  whole  series  of  actions  and  events  con- 
nected and  exhibited,  or  a  whole  assemblage 
of  objects  displayed  at  one  view  ;  a  play,  a 
spectacle,  an  exhibition. 


5.  A  place  and  objects  seen  together ;  a 
view,  a  landscape  ;  a  combination  of  natural 
views ;  scenery. 

"  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  flr,  and  branching  palm. 
A  sylvan  tome."  Milton:  P.  L..  ir.  140. 

6.  One  of  the  painted  slides,  hangings,  or 
other  devices  used  to  give  an  appearance  of 
reality  to  the  action  of  a  play.    The  usual 
forms  are :  (1)  The  flat  scenes  or  flats  [FLAT,  a., 
C.  II.  8.];  (2)  drop-scenes  (q.v.);  (3)  larders 
or  soffits,  slips  of  canvas  hanging  from  the  top 
of  the  stage,  and  representing  either  the  sky 
or  a  mass  of  overhanging  foliage,  Ac-.,  and  (4) 
wings,  long,  narrow,  upright  scenes  on  frames 
at  each  side  of  the  stage,  having  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  borders.     [Wwo,  s.] 

7.  So  much  of  a  play  as  passes  without  changa 
of  locality  or  time ;  a  division  of  an  act ;  so 
much  of  a  play  as  represents   what   passes 
between  the  same  persons  in  the  satire  place. 
rini/s  are  divided  into  acts,  and  the  acts  are 
subdivided  into  scenes. 

"The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage, 
forms  what  is  called  a  new  *-en*  These  icenti,  or 
successive  conversations,  should  be  closely  linked  and 
connected  with  each  other;  and  murh  of  the  art  of 
dramatic  com|ioeition  Is  shown  In  maintaining  this 
connection."—  Hlair:  Lecturet.  lect.  45. 

8.  An  exhibition  of  feeling  between  two  or 
more  persons,  usually  of  a  pathetic  or  pas- 
sionate nature  ;  often  an  artificial  or  affected 
action,  or  course  of  action,  done  for  effect; 
a  theatrical  display. 

5  (1)  frhindthescfrui: 

Lit. :  Behind  the  scenery  m  a  t  neatre ;  hence, 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jewl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion, -sion  =  shim ; -t,ion, -sion  -  zaun.   -cious, -tlous, -sious  -  shus.   -ble, -die.  .';c.  =  bel,  del. 
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having  access  to  information  not  patent  to 
the  general  public,  concerning  the  motives 
for  any  action  or  course  of  conduct,  and  the 
plans  followed  or  to  be  followed  for  attaining 
any  object;  especially,  acquainted  with  the 
private  motives  influencing  the  actions  of  a 
party  or  of  an  individual ;  in  the  secret. 

(2)  Set  scenes : 

Theat. :  Scenes  made  up  of  many  parts 
mounted  on  frames,  which  fit  into  each  other, 
as  an  interior  with  walls,  doors,  windows, 
fireplace,  &c. 

scene-man,  s. 

Theat. :  The  same  as  SCENE-SHIFTER  (q.v.). 

scene-painter,  s.  One  who  paints  scenes 
or  scenery  for  theatres. 

"Greenwood  Is,  we  believe,  tcene-painter  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre."— Baron  :  Enalith  Xurdt  i  Scotch  Jit- 
•ifieert.  (Note.) 

scene-painting,  s.  A  branch  of  the 
art  of  painting  governed  by  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, applied  to  the  peculiar  exigencies 
of  a  theatre.  It  is  executed  chiefly  in  dis- 
temper or  water-colours. 

scene-shifter,  s. 

Theat  :  One  who  shifts  or  arranges  the 
movable  scenery  in  a  theatre  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  play. 

*  scene-work,  s.    A  dramatic  exhibition. 

*  S9§ne,  v.t.    [SCENE,  ».]    To  exhibit ;  to  make 
a  scene  or  exhibition  of ;  to  set  out ;  to  display. 

"  Our  food  is  plainer,  but  eaten  with  a  better  ap- 
petite ;  our  course  of  employment  and  action  the  rery 
•nine,  only  uot  ic-tied  so  Illustriously,  nor  set  off  with 
so  ,'i)o.l  company  and  conversation." — Sancruft:  Let- 
ter,, ii.  17. 

•  scene '-ful,    o.      [Eng.    scene,   s. ;    -fuMfr] 
Abounding  in  scenes,  scenery,  or  imagery. 

•een'-er-y,  ».  [Lat.  scenarius  =  pertaining  to 
a  scene  or  scenes.  1 

1.  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which 
an  action  is  supposed  to  take    place ;   the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

"  Sophocles  increased  the  number  of  acton  to  three, 
and  added  the  decoration  of  paiuted  tcencry." — Twin- 
ing:  ArittotU  on  Poetry,  pt  i. 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  a  place  ;  the 
general  aspect,  as  regards  variety  or  beauty, 
or  the  reverse,  in  a  landscape;  combination  of 
natural  views  which  give  character  to  a  land- 
scape. 

U  Scenery  primarily  depends  on  geological 
phenomena.  Thus  the  series  of  Highland 
Li  :<  .s  connected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal 
follow  the  strike  of  the  strata,  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  Ingle- 
borough  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  rocks  over- 
lnoking  the  Wye,  were  produced  by  enormous 
blocks  of  Millstone  Grit.  The  scenery  and 
general  configuration  of  a  district  are  often 
duj  rather  to  the  facilities  offered  to  the 
weathering  of  rocks  along  small  and  closely- 
deposed  planes  of  fissure  than  to  the  presence 
of  long  lines  of  fracture  and  faulting. 

89  en  -Ic,  *  seen'  ick,  sgen'-Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
scenicus,  from  Gr.  tnerji/ticof  (skenikos);  Fr. 
scenique;  Sp.  escenico ;  Ital.  scenico.]  Per- 
taining to  the  stage  ;  dramatic,  theatrical. 

"To-night  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold, 
In  all  the  arts  of  icenic  action  old." 

Byron:  Prologue. 

•cen-o-graph'-Ic,  S9en  6  graph  ic  al, 

a.  [Eng.  scenograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  scenography ;  drawn  in  per- 
spective. 

•9en  6-graph'  Ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sceno- 
graphical ;  -ly.]  In  a  scenographic  manner  ; 
in  perspective. 

"  If  the  workman  be  skilled  In  perspective,  more 
than  one  face  may  be  represented  In  our  diagram 


8900  6g-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  o-mivij  (skene)  =  a 
scene,  and  ypa.<p<a  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw  ; 
Fr.  scenographie. ]  The  art  of  perspective; 
the  representation  of  an  object,  as  of  a  build- 
ing, according  to  the  rules  of  perspective ; 
the  general  view  of  a  building,  as  distinguished 
from  a  ground-plan  or  elevation. 

"  We  shall  here  only  represent  to  yon  the  Ichno- 
traphy,  and  ire,io-jrapnn  of  the  ancient  burial-place* 
of  the  Egyptians."— OreenhiU:  Art  of  Embalming, 
p.  JOS. 

•Ce-no-pi'-ni  d»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sceno- 
pin(iu);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


Entom. :  A  family  of  Tanystoma.  Antenna 
short,  with  three  joints,  the  third  the  longest, 
with  no  bristle;  legs  short;  wings  with  a 
complete  cell  on  the  disk.  Very  small  flies, 
the  larva;  of  which  are  long  and  feed  on  fungi. 

890  no  pi  nus,  s.  [Apparently  a  miswrit- 
iug  for  scenopoius,  from  Gr.  oxni/oiroios  (skin- 
opois)  =  tent-making.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scenopinidae 
(q.v.).  Seenopinus  fenestralis  and  S.  fasciatiu 
are  often  seen  on  windows,  especially  of 
stables,  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  on  walls. 

S9ent,  *  sent,  *.    (Scrar,  «.] 

1.  That  which,  being  emitted  by  or  issuing 
from  a  body  or  substance,  affects  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  animals. 

"The  rich  wardrobe  breathed  a  costly  icent." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odytsejvt.  115. 

2.  An   odoriferous   liquid   distilled    from 
flowers,  &c.,  used  to  perfume  the  handker- 
chief, and  other  articles  of  dress  ;  a  perfume. 

3.  Odour  or  smell  left  on  the  ground,  en- 
abling the  track  of  an  animal  to  be  followed. 

"Under  these  circumstances  icent  did  not  much 
favour  the  pack."— Field.  Sept  11, 1886. 

4.  Scraps  of  paper  torn  up  small  and  scat- 
tered on  the  ground  in  the  game  of  hare-and- 
hounds  by  the  hares,  to  serve  as  scent  and 
enable  the  hounds  to  follow  their  track. 

*  5.  A  course  of  pursuit ;  a  track. 

"  He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages, 
and  travelled  upon  the  same  icent  into  ^Ethiopia."— 
Temple. 

6.  The  power  of  smelling  ;  the  smell. 

"Several  dogs  of  quick  icent  were  turned  out  among 
the  bushes."— Macaulay :  HM.  Eng.,  ch  v. 

If  To  get  scent  of:  To  find  out,  to  come  to 
know,  to  discover. 

"  Somehow  he  got  tcent  of  what  had  happened  and 
disappeared."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  12,  188$. 

scent-glands,  s.pl. 
Comp.  Anat. :  Glands,  variously  situated  in 
the  males  of  different  animals,  secreting  a 
more  or  less  strongly -smell  ing  substance. 
Those  of  the  musk-deer  and  civet-cat  are 
familiar  examples.  Their  purpose  is  probably 
aphrodisiac. 

"  During  the  breeding  teason  the  anal  tcent-glandt 
of  snakes  are  Inactive  function."— Darwin:  Dacent 
of  Han  (ed.  1885),  p.  352. 

spent,  *  sent,  v.t.  k  i.     [Fr.  sentir  =  to  feel, 
to  scent,  from  Lat.  sentio  =tofeel,  to  perceive  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  sentir  ;  Ital.  sentire.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  olfactory  organs ;  to 
smell. 

"But  soft  1  methinka  I  tcent  the  morning  air." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

2.  To  fill  or  imbue  with  a  scent  or  odour ; 
to  perfume. 

"The  profusion  of  rich  perfumes  with  which  it  wa» 
uxnted.— Hartley  :  Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  a  smell. 

"  Whatsoever  toucheth  it  tenteth  presently  of  yron, " 
— P.  Holland:  Plinie  bk.  xxviL,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  hunt  animals  by  their  scent. 

scent'-e'd,  a.  [Eng.  scent,  s. ;  -td.]  Having  a 
scent,  odour,  or  perfume. 

"  The  scentless  and  the  icented  rose." 

Coaper:  Talk,  vt  U. 

»  scent' -ful,  *  sent'-full.  a.  [Eng.  scent,  a. ; 
-fall.] 

1.  Yielding  much  scent ;  highly  or  strongly 
scented. 

"  Te  blossoms,  that  one  varied  landscape  rise. 
And  send  your  icentful  tribute  to  the  skies." 

Savage  :  Volunteer  Laurent,  No.  3. 

2.  Having  a  quick  scent  or  smell. 

"  The  tentfuU  osprey  by  the  rocke  had  tislfd." 

liraume :  Britannia!  Pa$toralt. 

S9ent'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCENT,  v.] 

*  S9ent'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scenting ;  -ly.] 
By  scent  or  smell. 

"  Tet  I  find  but  one  man.  Richard  Smart  by  name 
(the  most  remarkable  because  but  once,  and  that 
icentinyly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pox),  burntat  Salisbury." 
—Fuller:  Wortkiet;  Wiltihire. 

89<mt  -less,  a.    [Eng.  scant,  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  scent  or  smell ;  destitute  Of 
smell ;  inodorous. 

"  The  corresponding  species  here,  equally  abundant, 
but  entirely  tcentlest.  —eurrought:  Prpictan,  p.  243. 

2.  Affording  no  scent  for  hunting. 

"  That  dry,  tcentleu  cycle  of  days."— field,  April  4, 


-WOOd,  s.     [En,-,  s^/i.',  am!  w.iod.] 
Sot. :  Alyxia  baxifutia.    (Tastnaiiian.) 

SCe'-pa,  *.      [Gr.  aneirfi   (skepe),  from  o-xc'iro* 
(skepiis)  =  a  covering,  a  shelter.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scepacese  (q.v.). 

•ce-pa'-ce-m,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  scep(a);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece  (q.v.).] 

B«t. :  Scepads ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Euphorbiales.  Trees  with 
coriaceous,  alternate  leaves,  and  membranous 
stipules  forming  the  scales  of  the  buds. 
Flowers  apetalous,  unisexual,  males  amen- 
taceous ;  sepals  four  or  five,  minute  and  mem- 
branous ;  corolla  none ;  stamens  two  to  five, , 
with  short,  inelastic  filaments,  females  in. 
short,  axillary  racemes  ;  sepals  six,  in  two 
whorls  ;  ovary  two-celled  ;  style  none  ;  stigma 
with  two  or  four  lobes ;  seeds  one  or  two, 
pendulous,  enveloped  in  a  succulent  ariL 
Found  in  forests  in  tropical  India.  Known 
genera  three,  species  six.  (Lindley.) 

890   pad,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  scep(a);  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Scepaceae  (q.v.). 

*  seep' -sis,  s.    [Gr.]    [SCEPTIC.]    Scepticism; 
sceptical  philosophy. 

seep  tic,  t  skep'-tlc,  *  skep'-tlck,  a.  &t. 
[Fr.  sceplique  =  a  sceptic,  from  Lat.  scept ictu  ; 
Gr.  <TKe>rTiK<>c  (skeptikos)  =  thoughtful,  inquir- 
ing ;  erKewrofnu  (skeptomai)  =  to  consider.] 
*  A.  As  adj. :  Sceptical. 
B.  A$  substantive : 

1.  One  who  doubts  the  truth  or  reality  of 
any  principle  or  system  of  principles  or  doc- 
trines ;  one  who  hesitates  to  believe ;  (more 
loosely)  a  disbeliever. 

2.  Specifically : 

(1)  One  who  doubts  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  truth  of  revelation ;  (more  loosely) 
one  who  disbelieves  or  denies  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  But  what  is  error?    '  Answer  he  who  can  1' 
The  Keplic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaim'd." 

Wordtworth :  Excuriion.  bk.  rt 

(2)  Philos.  :  One  who  pursues  the  sceptical 
system  in  philosophy.     [SCEPTICISM,  2.  (£).] 

"  Scepticism,  meaning  doubt,  and  being  frequently 
used  tu  signify  religious  doubt,  has  alarming  associa- 
tions attached  to  it.  To  call  a  man  a  iceptic  is  to  call 
a  man  a  heretic.  And,  unfortunately  for  Hume's 
philosophical  reputation,  he  was  a  ice/Me  in  Theo- 
logy as  well  as  in  Philosophy,  and  mankind  have  con- 
sequently Identified  the  former  with  the  latter."— 
O.  B.  Leicei :  Bin.  Phttot.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  832. 

seep  -tic  al,  a.    [Eng.  sceptic;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  scep- 
tic ;  hesitating  to  admit  the  truth  or  reality' 
of  principles  or  doctrines ;  doubting  of  every- 
thing ;  characterized  by  scepticism. 

"  His  clear  and  somewhat  iceptical  understanding, 
and  his  strong  sense  of  Justice,  preserved  him  from 
all  excesses."— Macaulay:  Sat.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. 

*  seep'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sceptical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sceptical  manner ;  with  doubt. 

"  Sceptically  leave  It  undecided."— Cuditorth :  In- 
tell.  Si/item,  p.  80«. 

*  scep'-tic-al-ness, s.  [Eng.  sceptical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sceptical ;  doubt ; 
profession  of  doubt. 

"Continual  wavering  or  tcepticalnfti,  concerning 
our  calling  or  election.'  —Fuller :  Sermont ;  Of  Auur- 
anct,  p.  i. 

seep'  ti  9ism,   t  skSp'-tl-cIsm,  *.     [Fr. 

scepticisms,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  scept icismus.] 

1.  The  doctrines,  opinions,  or  principles  of 
a  sceptic ;   disability   to    believe ;   disbelief, 
doubt,  incredulity. 

2.  Specifically: 

(1)  A  doubting,  denial,  or  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  or  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  of  the  being  or  truth 
of  God. 

"  We  got  clear  of  popish  subtllty  and  sophistry, 
showing  that  there  is  a  medium,  namely,  mural  cer- 
tainty, between  tceuticitm  on  one  hand,  and  papal 
Infallibility  on  the  other.  "—Waterland  :  Workt.  v.  m. 

(2)  Philos. :  The  principle  of  universal  doubt, 
or  at  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  validity 
of  all  judgments  respecting  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  experience.    (Kant,  in 
Uebenorg:    Hist.    Philo*.   (Eng.   ed.).   ii.   32.) 
There    were  three  schools  of  Scepticism  in 
Greek  Philosophy:  (1)  that  of  Pyrrho  of  Elis, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  (2)  the 
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Middle  Academy,  beginning  with  Arcesilaus, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century  B.C.  ;  and  (3)  the  Later  Sceptics, 
beginning  with  /Knesidemus  of  Ciiossus,  who 
appears  to  have  taught  at  Alexandria  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ ;  they  founded  their 
teaching  upon  that  of  Pyrrho,  and  are  often 
called  Pyrrhonists.  Scepticism  found  an 
active  and  able  opponent  in  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo  (354-430),  but  revived  somewhat  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  though  at  that  period,  as  in 
later  times,  it  dealt  rather  with  the  arguments 
by  which  theological  teachings  were  sustained 
than  with  the  teachings  themselves  and  the 
philosophical  doctrines  corresponding  thereto. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  by  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Renascence,  and  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  led  men 
to  recur  to  the  ancient  Greek  systems,  and 
Scepticism  was  revived  and  supported  by 
Montaigne  (1553-92),  Pierre  Charron  (1541- 
1603),  and  Bayle  (1647-1706)  in  France,  and 
in  England  by  Hobtes  (1588-1679),  Glanvill 
(1636-80,  author  of  Scepsis  Scientifica,  and 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.),  and  Joseph  Hume 
(1711-76),  whose  philosophical  scepticism  in- 
cited Kant  to  the  construction  of  his  Critical 
Philosophy. 

"  Such  Is  the  battle-field,  where  iktpticitm  and  dog- 
matism contend.  The  controversy  between  them 
reduces  Itself  to  this  question— Is  human  knowledge, 
or  is  it  not.  a  faithful  image  of  real  being?"— Jouffroy : 
Introd.  to  Ethict  (ed.  Chanuiiig),  i.  203. 

T  In  this  sense  the  spelling  skepticism  is 
occasionally  employed,  especially  in  works 
translated  from  the  German. 

*  BC&p'-ti-gize,  v.i.    [Eng.  sceptic;  -ize.]    To 
act  the  sceptic ;  to  doubt  or  to  pretend  to 
doubt  of  everything ;  to  ba  or  to  pretend  to 
be  sceptical. 

"  Tou  can  afford  to  Kepticltt,  where  no  one  else  will 
so  much  as  hesitate." — Shaftetbury  :  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Virtue,  vol.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  {  1. 

•Cep-tran'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  tndjnrpov  (skeptron) 
=  a  sceptre,  and  ai-Sos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Dot. :  A  synonym  of  Cooperia,  one  of  the 
Amaryllete.  Sceptranthus  {Cooperia)  peduncu- 
late is  a  night-blooming  plant  from  Texas. 

•9§p'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  sgep  ter,  *.    [Fr. 

sceptre,  from  Lat.  sceptrum;  Gr.  yicfiirrpov 
(skeptron)  =  a  staff  to  lean  on,  a  sceptre,  from 
ffKrjnrw  (skepto)  =  to  prop;  O.  Sp.  esceptro, 
eetro ;  Ital.  scettro.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  staff  or  baton  borne  by  a  sove- 
reign or  ruler  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  authority; 
a  royal  mace  ;  the  ensign  of  royalty  borne  in 
the  hand. 

"The  icepter,  or  staff,  was  always  the  ensign  of 
Judicial  and  sovereign  power."— Potter :  Antiquitiei  of 
Greece,  bk.  i..  ch.  xx. 

2.  Fig. :  Royal  authority  or  power. 

"  And  letteth  her  that  ought  the  icepter  weeld." 
Spenter:  f.  «.,  U.  xL  1 

sceptre  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sceptranthus  (q.v.). 

"  S9ep'  tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [SCEPTRE,  *.]  To 
give  a  sceptre  to ;  to  invest  with  a  sceptre  or 
with  royal  authority. 

•9ep  -tred  (tred  as  terd),  *  890?  tered, 

a.    [Eng.  sceptr(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Bearing  or  invested  with  a  sceptre. 

"  For  tceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den." 
Byron :  Chiltte  Harold,  ili  41. 

2.  Imperial ;  regal. 

"  Sometimes  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  tceptred  pale  come  sweepingly." 

Milton  :  II  Pentmto,  W. 

*  scep'-tre  dom  (tre  as  ter),  s.     [Eng. 
tceptrt;  -dom.]    Reign. 

"In  the  iceptredom  of  Edward  the  Confessor."— 
Knthe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

*  S9ep  -tre-less  (tre  as  ter),  a.   [Eng.  scep- 
tre; -less.]    Having  no  sceptre. 


&  a.   [Eng.  sceptre);  -y.]  Sceptred, 
royal. 

"  Ludolph's  tceptrv  hand.* 

K'-ati :  OOto  the  Great,  i.  t 

•  S9erne,  v.t.      [An  abbreviation  of  discern 
(q.v.).]    To  discern. 

"  He  easily 

Might  icerne  that  It  was  not  his  sweetest  sweet." 
•     Spenter :  f.  Q..  III.  z.  22. 

schaal  stein, ».    [SCHALSTEIN.] 
schab  a  site,  s.    [CHABAZITE.] 

schabz'-ie-ger  (bz  as  ptz).  t.    [Oer.,  from 

schaben  =  to  grate,  and  zieqer  =  green  cheese, 
whey.]   A  kind  of  green  cheese  made  in  Switz- 


erland, and    flavoured  with  the   flowers    of 

Mel  Hut  as  ccerulea. 

schaetz-ell  Ite,  «.     [Etym.   doubtful,  but 
probably  alter  one  Schaetzell  ;  suit',  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min.  :  The  same  as  SYLVINE  (q.v.). 

*  schah,  s.    [SHAH.] 

schal'-  stein,    schaaT-  stein,    «.      [Ger. 

scttale,  schaale  =  a  scale,  and  stein  =  a  stone.] 

*  1.  Min.  :  Wollastonite  (q.v.). 

2.  Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  certain  foliated 
rocks  of  clastic  origin,  which  have  been 
derived  principally  from  clay-slates,  but  some- 
times mixed  with  minerals  obtained  from 
igneous  rocks. 

schalstein  amygdaloid,  5. 

Petrol.  :  A  schalstein  with  many  lenticular 
and  spherical  inclusions  of  calcite  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

schalstein  breccia,  a. 

Petrol.  :  A  schalstein  permeated  by  reticu- 
lated veins  of  calcite,  so  as  to  present  the 
of  a  breccia. 


schalstein  conglomerate,  «. 

Petrol.  :  A  schalstein-  breccia,  in  which  the 
separated  fragments  have  become  partly 
rounded  by  solution. 

schalstein  limestone,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  foliated  rock,  owing  its  existence 
to  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed* 
with  a  diabase-mud. 

schalstein  porphyry,  «. 
Petrol.  :  A  schalstein  containing  individual 
crystals  of  labradorite  (q.v.). 

*  schaltow,  v.i.    [A  corrupt,  ot  shalt  thou.] 

*  schame,  s.    [SHAME.] 

*  schap,  s.    [SHAPB.] 

schap'  -bach  -ite,  «.  [After  Schapbach, 
Baden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min.  :  A  mixture  of  bismuthine,  argentite, 
and  galenite.  (See  these  words.) 

schapz  -i-ger  (pz  as  ptz),  s.  [Sen  ABZIEGER.  ] 

•chat  chen  (pmn.  shat'-ken),  *.  [Ger.] 
A  man  employed  to  solicit  and  arrange  mar- 
riage for  another  ;  a  marriage  broker,  usually 
among  the  German  Jews. 

scheat,  5.    [Arab,  sa'id  =  the  fore-arm.] 
Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  ft  Pegasi. 

•sche'-dl-asm,  *.  [Gr.  vxtSiaana  (sche- 
diasma)  —  that  which  is  done  extempore  or 
off-hand,  from  crxcoia^w  (sckediazo)  =  to  do  a 
thing  off-hand  ;  o-x'o'c.o*  (scliedios)  =  sudden, 
off-hand  ;  o-)(fS6v  (scliedon)  —  near,  nigh.  ]  Cur- 
sory writing  on  a  loose  sheet. 

sched  ule  (or  as  sed  Ule,  or  sked'-ul), 
*  ced  ule,  *  seed  ulc,  *  scad  ule,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  schedule  (Fr.  cedule),  from  Lat.  schedula, 
dimin.  of  scheda,  scula  =  a  strip  of  papyrus- 
bark  ;  Gr.  o-x«'4>j  (schede)  —  a  tablet,  a  leaf  ; 
<7X'5i  (scA.id«)  =;  a  cleft  piece  of  wood,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  scindo  ;  Or.  <TX^U> 
(schizo)  =  to  cleave  ;  Ital.  schedula,  cedilla.] 
A  piece  or  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  con- 
taining a  written  or  printed  table,  list,  cata- 
logue, or  inventory  ;  a  catalogue,  table,  or 
list  annexed  to  a  large  document,  as  to  a  lease, 
a  will,  an  act  of  parliament,  &c. 

"Then  were  certain  devices  for  laws  delivered  to 
my  learned  council  to  pen,  as  by  a  *cA«duIe  uppeareth." 
—Burma  :  Record!,  pt  ii..  bk.  ii. 

sched   iile  (or  as  sked'  ul,  or  sed'  ul), 

v.t.    To  place,  set,  or  write  down  in  a  schedule, 
li.-i  ,  or  catalogue. 

Scheele,  s.  [C.  W.  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
1742-1786.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Schcele's  green,  s. 

Chem.  :  Acid  arsenite  of  copper.  A  brilliant 
grass-green  pigment,  obtained  by  dissolving 
in  boiling  water  a  mixture  of  'arsenious  acid 
and  potassic  carbonate,  filtering,  and  adding 
to  the  solution,  whilst  warm,  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  extremely  poisonous. 

scheeT-ite,  s.  [After  the  Swedish  chemist, 
Scheele  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Fr.  sclietlincalcaire; 
Ger.  scheelerz,  scheelspath,  scheelit.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  octahedra 
of  the  tetragonal  system,  hemihedral  ;  also 
reniform  and  massive.  Hardness,  4-55  ; 


sp.  gr.  5 '9  to  6-076 ;  lustre,  somewhat 
adamantine ;  colour,  white,  variously  tinted, 
brownish ;  transparent  to  translucent ;  brittle. 
Compos.  :  lime,  19'4  ;  tungstic  acid,  80'6  = 
100,  which  gives  the  formula  CaOWO3.  Found 
associated  with  tin  ore.  and  many  other  min- 
erals. 

scheel  -it-ine,  s.    [Eng.  scheelitte) ;  suff.  -int 
(Afin.).] 
M in. :  The  same  as  STOLZITE  (q.v.). 

SCheeV-er-ite,  s.  [After  Captain  Scheerer, 
the  finder  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin,.).] 

Afin. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
thin  tabular  or  acicular  crystals,  also  granular. 
Soft;  sp.  gr.  1  to  1-2;  lustre,  pearly  to  resinous ; 
colour,  when  pure,  whitish  to  gray ;  trans- 
parent to  translucent ;  tasteless  ;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Compos.  :  carbon,  73  ; 
hydrogen,  24  =  97,  or,  as  suggested  by  Danii 
because  of  the  imperfect  analysis,  carbon,  75  ; 
hydrogen,  25  =  100,  the  polymere  of  marsh- 
gas.  Found  in  lignite  at  Uznach,  Switzer- 
land, and  near  Manchester,  England. 

Benefit" -er-ite,  ».    [After  Herr  Scheffer ;  suff. 
-ite  (Afin.).] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  massive  mineral  found  at  Longban, 
Sweden.    Sp.  gr.  3-39  ;  colour,  reddish-brown. 
A  variety  of  pyroxene  (q.v.)  containing  lime, 
magnesia,  and  manganese,  having  the  formula 
(CaO,MgO,MnO)8iO2. 

2.  A     monoclinic    mineral    occurring     in 
crystals  at  Longban.     Hardness,   5  to  5*5; 
sp.  gr.  3-433  to  3'43t> ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour, 
chestnut-  to  clove-brown.     According  to  an 
analysis  by  Winkler,  contains  silica,  49-50; 
alumina,    1-42;    sesquioxide   of  iron,    25 '43  ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  (>"78  ;  protoxide  of 
nickel,   0'20 ;  magnesia,    4'27;    lime,     7'7.'. ; 
potash,  0-19.    Dana  places  it  as  a  sub-species 
of  the  group  of  amphiboles. 

scheik,  s.    [SHEIK.] 

t  Schel-lin'-gl  an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of,  belong- 
ing  to,  or  connected  with  F.  W.  J.  v.  Schelling 
or  with  Schellingisra  (q.v.). 

If  Neo-Schellingian :  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with  New-Schelliugism.  [SCHEL- 
LINGISM,  If.] 

"To  the  ffeo-ScheUingian  School  belongs  W.  Rosen. 
kranti."—  Veberweg :  Hilt.  PhUot.  (Eng.  ed.l.  ii.  231. 

ScheT-lIng-ism,  ».  [Ger.  Schellingismm. 
(See  def.)] 

Philos. :  The  system  of  philosophy  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  (afterwards  vmi) 
Schelling  (1775-1854).  [IDENTITY,  *.,  11  (3)  ] 

"  Kantism,  the  renewed  Spinozism  (Schellingiim) 
and  Herbartism  lay  couloined  and  uudevelo|«d  in  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz."—  Ueberueg :  Hitt.  I'M  t.  (hug. 
ed.),  ii.  ii4. 

t  U  New-Schellingisn : 
Philos. :  (See  extract). 

"Friedrich  Julius  Stabl  (1802-el).  theantl-ntknal- 
rstic.  theologizing  philosopher  of  law,  agreed  In  l.is 
doctrine  more  especially  with  certain  of  Sclul laic's 
later  principles  (although  protesting  aeainet  tin-  de- 
si'.-nattou  of  I. is  philosophy  as  Ifex-Schellino-im) ."— 
L'eberweg:  Hitt.  PhUoi.  (Eng.  ed.),  11.  M6. 

schel  lum,  skel  lum,  ».  [O.  Fr.  scktlmt 
=  a  roguo,  a  rascal,  from  Ger.  schelm  =  a 
rogue.  The  word  was  introduced  into  France 
by  the  German  mercenary  soldiers  hired  by 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.]  A  rogue. 
(Scotch.) 

"  That  tdu-llum  Malcolm-  but  I'm  obliged  to  Colonel 
Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds  Into  such  good  condi- 
tion."— Scott:  Wartriey,  ch.  Ixxi. 

*  schelm,  *  shelm,  «.    [SCHELI>UM.] 

schcl   to   pii    sik,  shel-to  pu    sik,  «. 

[Russ.] 

Zool.  :  Pseudopus  pallasii,  from  Central 
Russia,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  dark 
chestnut-brown,  glassy  in  appearance,  and 
externally  it  resembles  a  snake,  the  fore  limbs 
being  entirely  absent,  and  the  hind  liml« 
reduced  to  rudiments.  It  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  long ;  feeds  on  insects,  mice,  and 
small  birds,  and  becomes  exceedingly  taint) 
in  captivity. 

sche   ma,  s.    [Or.]    [SCHEME,  *.] 
Metaphysics : 

1.  Kant's  name  for  a  mediating  fcctor  ren- 
dering possible  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  phenomena.  Such  a  factor  he  round 
in  Time,  since  Time  is,  as  a  form  o  rwiort, 
homogeneous  with  the  categories,  ainl.  as  a 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Joltl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  ihfin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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form   of  the   sensibility,    with    phenomena. 
[KANTIAN-PHILOSOPHY.] 

"The  Schemata,  In  the  order  of  the  categories 
(quantity,  quality,  relation,  morality)  are  founded  on 
the  serial  nature  of  tiiue.  the  coutenu  of  time,  the 
order  of  time,  ami  on  time  as  a  whole.  The  icltema 
of  reality  la  belii>:  in  time.  .-UK)  that  of  negation  is  not- 
being  in  time.  The  ic**nni  of  substance  i>  the  per- 
•Utence  of  the  real  in  time ;  that  of  causality  is  regular 
•ucce*siou  in  tune  ;  that  of  community,  or  the  reel- 
proc.il  causality  of  substance*  in  respect  of  their  acci- 
dents, is  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  qualifica- 
tions <>f  the  one  sul 'stance  »ith  those  of  the  otlier. 
following  a  universal  rule.  The  ichemn  of  possibility 
is  the  abetment  of  the  synthesis  of  diverse  represen- 
tations with  the  universal  conditions  of  time,  and 
hence  the  determination  of  the  representation  of  a 
thing  ai  assoclahle  with  some  particular  time  ;  the 
Khema  of  actuality  is  existence  in  a  definite  time, 
and  that  of  necessity  Is  existence  at  all  time*."—  V»- 
berxtg :  Hilt.  PkUot.  (tug.  ed.J.  ii.  17L 

2.  In  Leibnitz's  Monadology  the  principle 
which  is  essential  to  each  monad,  and  consti- 
tutes its  peculiar  characteristics. 

sche  mat-ic,  a.  [Lat.  schema,  genit  sche- 
matis  —  a  scheme.]  Pertaining  to  a  scheme 
or  schema. 

•  schem  a-tlsm,  s.    [Gr.  <rxi}/ucm<r/uu>c.  (schi- 
matismos),  from  O-XTJ/IO  (schema),  genit.  ^jp- 
fiarof    (schematos)  =  a    scheme    (q.v.) ;     Fr. 
tcliematisme.\ 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  particular  form  or  dis- 
position of  a  thing ;  an  exhibition  in  outline 
of  any  systematic  arrangement ;  outline,  figure. 

"The  latent  seArnuirttm  it  that  invisible  structure 
of  bodies  on  which  «o  many  of  their  properties  de- 
pend When  we  inquire  into  the  constitution  of 
'«.  or  into  the  internal  structure  of  plants,  Ac., 
we  are  examining  into  the  latent  tchtmatim."—G.  B. 
Lewi :  flatoty  o/  Philotophy,  ii.  13L 

*  IL   Astral. :  The  combination  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

•  schem  -a-tlst,  s.     [Gr.    trxnua.  (schema), 
genit.  T^MaTos  (schematos)  =  a  scheme.]     A 
projector ;  one  given  to  forming  schemes. 

"  The  treasurer  inaketh  little  use  of  the  Khematittt, 
who  are  dayly  plying  him  with  their  visions."— Svift: 
Utter  to  Dr.  King. 

•  schem  a-tize,  v.i.    [Gr.  <rxwum£u  (sche- 
m  <tizo)  ="to  form  a  scheme;  Fr.  schematiser.] 
To  form  a  scheme  or  schemes. 

scheme,   *.     [Lat  schema,  from  Gr.  oxntia 
(schema),  from  a^naia  (steso),  fut.  of  i\<a  (echo) 
=  to  have ;  Fr.  scheme ;  Ital.  &  Lat.  schema.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  combination  of  various  things  into  one 
view,  design,  or  purpose  ;  a  system,  a  plan. 

"  Were  our  sense*  made  mmch  quicker,  the  appear- 
ance and  outward  feAonu  of  things  would  nave  quite 
another  face  to  as."— iooto. 

2.  A  plan,  a  project,  a  contrivance,  a  design. 

"Then  at  length  the  «Aeme  devised  by  the  poor  and 
obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  Montague."— Jtatauiay:  Hilt.  Bay.,  en.  zx. 

*  3.  A  representation  oj  any  design  or  geo- 
metrical figure  by  lines  so  as  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible ;  a  diagram. 

IL  Astral. :  A  representation  or  diagram  of 
the  aspects  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  an  astro- 
logical figure  or  diagram  of  the  heavens. 

"  It  is  a  $eheme  and  face  of  heaven, 
As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even." 

Butler  :  Budibrat,  IL  ill.  S3*. 

scheme,  a.    [Ital.  scemo  =  incomplete.] 

Arch. :  Applied  to  an  arch  which  forms  a 
portion  of  a  circle  less  than  a  semicircle  ;  as, 
a  scheme-arch,  sometimes  erroneously  written 
skene-arch. 

scheme,  v.t.  &  i.    [SCHEME,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  contrive. 

"For  useless  lay  the  now-neglected  chain  ; 
Threat*    fail'd,  and  punishments  were   tchtmd  in 
vain.'  Lemt  :  Statiut ;  Thebaid.  IL 

B.  Intmns. :  To  form  plans  or  schemes  ;  to 
plot,  to  plan. 

"  I  vhemrd  and  wrought. 
Until  I  overturned  him." 

Ttnnyton  :  Enid  t  Oeraint,  1,(7T. 

•scheme'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  scheme,  s. ;  -fuUf).} 
Full  of  schemes,  plans,  or  tricks. 

schem  -er,  ».  [Eng.  tchem(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  schemes,  plots,  or  contrives ;  a  projector, 
a  contriver,  a  plotter. 

schem  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    (SCHEME,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  (In  a  good  sense) :  Planning,  contriving. 

2.  (In  a  bad  stnse):   Plotting,  intriguing; 
given  to  forming  schemes. 

C.  As  subst. :    A  scheme,   a  plot,   a  con- 
trivance.   (Byron :  Thou  art  not  False.) 


schem -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scheming;  -ly.] 
In  a  scheming  manner;  by  schemes  or  in-, 
trigues. 

*  schem'  -1st,  s.     [Eng.    schem(e);   -1st.]     A 
schemer,  a  projector. 

"  Baron  PufTendorf  observed  well  of  those  Indepen- 
dent tcJtfmiitt.  In  the  word*  here  following."—  Water- 
land  :  Work*,  v.  600, 

schcne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  schcenus ;  Gr. 
trxoipoc  (schoinos)  =  a  Persian  hind-measure.] 
An  Egyptian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  sixty 
stadia,  or  about  seven  miles  and  a  half. 

schcrik  beer,  s.  [Ger.  schenk-bier,  from 
sclienken  =  to  pour  out,  because  put  on  draught 
soon  after  being  made.]  A  kind  of  mild 
German  beer ;  German  draught  beeik 

scher  -bet, *.    [SHERBET.] 

scher -bet-zide,  s.  [SHERBET.]  An  itiner- 
ant vendor  of  sherbet,  syrup,  fruit,  &c.,  in 
Eastern  towns. 

scher  -er-ite,  5.    [SCHEERERITB.} 

*  scher-if ',  s.    [SHERIFF.] 

*  sche -r 6 -ma,  s.     [Gr.  frjpos  (zero*)  =  dry.] 
A  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

scherz-an  -do  (z  as  tz),  adv.  &  *.    [ItaL] 
Music: 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  playful,  lively,  or  sportive 
manner. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  movement  of  a  lively  and 
droll  character. 

seberz  -o  (z  as  tz),  s.  [ItaL,  from  Ger.  schen 
=  a  joke.] 

Music :  A  term  applied  to  a  sportive,  play- 
ful  movement  in  a  sonata  or  symphony. 

*  sche -sis  (pi.  sche-ses),  *.    [Gr.  <rxf,<r<o 
(scheso),  fut  of  «?x««  (echo)  =  to  have,  to  hold.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Habitude  ;  state  of  the  body 
or  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  other  things. 

"  If  that  mind  which  has  existing  in  itself  from  all 
eternity  all  the  simple  essences  of  things,  and  conse- 
quently all  their  possible  ichetes  or  habitudes,  should 
ever  change,  there  would  arise  a  new  echrtii  in  the 
mind,  which  hi  contrary  to  the  supposition." — A'orrii. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  statement  of  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  adversary's  habitude  of  mind,  by 
way  of  argument  against  him. 

*  schet  ic,  *  schet '-Ic-aL  a.    [Or.  <rxirrtic<k 
(schetikos).]    [ScHESis.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  state  of  the  body ;  constitutional ;  habi- 
tual. 

scheuch-zer'-l-a  (or  en  as  Si ;  *  as  tz),  «. 

[Named  in  honour  of  John  James  Scheuchzer, 
a  Swiss  botanist,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Juucaginaceae  or  Junca- 
ginese.  Perianth  single,  herbaceous,  of  six 
reflexed  segments,  the  inner  ones  narrower ; 
stamens  six,  filaments  slender ;  capsules 
three,  inflated,  two  valved,  one  seeded.  A 
single  known  species,  a  small  mar.sh  herb, 
found  in  Britain  but  rare. 

schie  dam ,  s.  [See  def.]  Hollands  gin.  So 
called  from  Schiedam,  a  town  where  it  is 
principally  manufactured. 

schief  -er-spar,  *.     [Ger.  schiefer  =  slate, 
and  Eng.  spar ;  Ger.  schieferspath.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SLATE-SPAR  (q.v.) 

Schi'-ites,  s.    [SHIITES.] 

schll-ler,  s.  [Ger.  =  a  play  of  colour.]  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

schiller  spar,  s. 

It  in. :  The  same  as  BASTITE  (q.v.). 

schil  ler  I  za-tion,  s.  (Ger.  schiller  =  & 
play  of  colour;  Eng.  -ization.] 

Petrol. :  A  word  suggested  by  Prof.  Judd  to 
denote  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
structure  and  chemical  composition  of  certain 
minerals,  by  which  "negative  crystals"  are 
produced,  and  sometimes  filled  by  decompo- 
sition products,  giving  rise  to  the  glittering 
appearance  upon  certain  crystallographic 
planes,  resembling  that  upon  the  well-known 
Schiller- spar  (q.v.).  (Quart.  Journ.  Gtol.  Soc., 
vol.  xli.,  p.  383.) 

schill  -ing,  s.    [SKILLISO.) 

*  schim'-mer.  ».  &  *.    [SHIMMER.] 


schin-dy-le  -sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr. 
c7X'coV'Ar)o-ts  (tchinduUsia)  —  a  cleaving  into 
small  pieces.] 

Anat.  :  The  kind  of  joint  in  which  one  bone 
is  received  into  a  groove  in  another,  as  the 
rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  received  into 
the  voiner. 

schi  -mis,  i.  [Or.  v\ivot  (schinos)  =  the 
mastic  tree.  Not  the  modern  genus.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceae.  Tropical 
American  trees,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
having  the  terminal  leaflet  long,  and  panicles 
of  small  white  dioecious  flowers.  A  substance 
like  mastic  exudes  from  Schinus  molle.  The 
Peruvians  use  it  for  strengthening  their  gums. 
August*  de  St.  Hilaire  says  that  those  who 
sleep  under  the  shade  of  S.  Arroeira  are 
attacked  by  swellings.  The  fresh  juicy  bark 
rulibed  on  newly-made  ropes,  covers  them 
with  a  very  durable  dark-brown  coating,  and 
its  juice  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

*  schire'-man,  s.    [SHIREMAN.] 

schir'-mer-ite,  s.  [After  J.  F.  L.  Schirmer; 
suff.  -i 


Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  massive,  granular  mineral,  disseminated 
in  quartz  ;  soft  ;  brittle  ;  sp.  gr.  6'737;  colour, 
bluish-gray     to    black  ;     lustre,     metallic. 
Compos.  :  a  sulphide  of  bismuth,  silver  and 
lead,  analyses  leading  to  the  formula  PbS,2Ag 
8,26*283,  which  approaches  to  the  composi- 
tion of  cosalite  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  of  doubtful 
composition    from    the    Red    Cloud   mine, 
Colorado.    Compos,  stated  to  be  a  telluride  of 
gold,  silver  and  iron,  with  formula  (AuFe) 
Te  +  SAgTe. 

schlr'-ref,  s.    [SHERIFF.] 
schir'-riis,  s.    [SCIRRHUS.] 

schism  (ch  silent),  *  schisme,  *  solsme,  «. 
[Fr.  schisme,  scisme  =  a  division  in  or  from  the 
church,  from  Lat.  schisma',  Gr.  <TX"J^O 
(schisma)  —  a  rent,  a  split,  a  schism,  from 
<rx'<T<«>  (shizo)  =  to  cleave;  Sp.  cisma;  Port. 
schisma  ;  Ital.  scisma,  cisma.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  split  or  division  in  a  com- 
munity. 

2.  Theol.  :  The  Greek  word  <r\ur^a.  is  used 
in  three  senses  in  the  New  Testament  :  (1) 
a  rent  or  tear  (Matt.  ix.  16,  Mark  ii.  21,  Vulg. 
scissura)  ;  (2)  a  difference  of  opinion,  dissen- 
sion (John  vii.  43,  x.  19,  Vulg.  dissensto,  ix.  16, 
Vulg.  schisma)  ;  (3)  party  spirit  or  division  la 
the  Church  (1  Cor.  i.  10,  xii.  25,  Vulg.  schisma, 
xi.  18,  Vulg.  scissura).    The  word  was  after- 
wards employed  by  the  fathers  and  theological 
writers  to  denote  formal  separation  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church. 

"  He  [St.  Thomas  Aquinas]  thus  explains  the  differ- 
ence between  heresy  and  jrftu/n.  Heresy  is  opposed  to 
faith,  tcham  to  charity,  so  that,  although  all  heretic* 
an  schismatics,  because  loss  of  faith  Includes  separa- 
tion from  the  Church,  all  schismatics  an  not  heretics, 
since  a  man  may,  from  anger,  pride,  ambition,  or  th* 
like,  sever  himself  from  the  commuuiou  of  the  Church, 
and  yet  believe  all  that  which  th*  Church  propose* 
for  our  belief.  Still,  a  state  of  pure  tcMtm,  i.r..  of 
ichirm  without  heresy,  cannot  continue  long,  at  least, 
in  th*  case  of  a  large  number  of  cueu."—Addtt  f 
Arnold:  Cat*.  Diet.,  p.  74i. 

This  is  practically  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  by  Anglican  High  Churchmen. 
Protestant  Dissenters  apply  the  term  to  divi- 
sions or  parties  in  a  religious  body  (cf.  1  Cor. 
xii.  24-6),  or  rending  a  church  into  two  por- 
tions without  adequate  cause. 

•1(1)  Greek  Schism: 

Church  Hist.  :  The  eeparation  between  the 
churches  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 
[GREEK  CHURCH.] 

(2)  Western  Schism  : 

Church  Hist.  :  A  schism  In  the  Roman 
Church,  arising  out  of  a  disputed  claim  to  the 
Papal  throne.  It  practically  ended  in  1417, 
when  the  Council  of  Constance  elected  Otho 
Colonna  (Martin  V.),  though  Peter  de  Luna 
(Benedict  XIII.)asserted  his  right  to  the  title 
of  Pope  till  his  death  ill  1430. 

Schism  Act,  «. 

Law  :  The  Act  13  Anne,  c.  7,  proposed  and 
carried  in  1714  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It 
required  all  teachers  to  conform  to  the 
Established  Church,  ami  forbade  them  to  be 
present  at  any  convei»ticle  or  dissenting  place 
of  worship.  It  took  effect  on  Aug.  1,  1714,  the 
day  on  which  the  queen  died,  and  in  1710  it 
was  repealed  by  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  ptft. 
or.  wore,  vrqlf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab,  care,  anite.  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    w,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  uu  =  kw. 
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schis  ma,  s.    [Gr.]    [SCHISM.] 

Music :  Am  interval  equal  to  half  a  comma 
(q.V.). 

schls-mat  -Ic  (ch  silent),  *  schis  mat-ike, 
•  scys-mat-ike,  a.  &,  s.  [Fi.  schismutinue 
=  schismatic,  from  Lat.  schisnuiticus ;  Gr. 
<rxio-naTuco«  (schimnatikos),  from  a^iana.  (schis- 
ma)—  schism  (q.v.);  8p.  cismutico;  Ital.  scia- 
matii-o.] 

A.  As   adj. :   Pertaining   to    or  implying 
Bclii.sm  ;  of  the  nature  of  schism  ;  tending  to 
schism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  separates  from  an 
established  church  or  religion  [SCHISM]  ;  one 
who  takes  part  in  a  schism.    (Formerly  pro- 
nounced, as  in  the  example,  sif -ma-tic.) 

"  So  tchismatict  the  plain  believers  quit. 
And  are  but  damn  d  for  having  too  much  wit" 
Pope  :  Ettay  an  Criticism,  428. 

schis  mat  leal  (ch  silent),  *  scis-mat-ic- 

all,  a.    [Eng.  schismatic;  -al.]     The  same  as 
SCHISMATIC  (q.v.). 

schls-mat  -Ic-al  ly  (ch  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
tchismatical ;  -ly.]  In  a  schismatic  manner; 
by  way  of  schism  ;  towards  schism. 

"  But  being  ichismaticaJly  inclined,  he  [John  Geree] 
refused  to  conform."—  Wood:  Athena  Oxon..  bk.  ii. 

•achls-mat'-ic  al-ness(c-A  silent), ».  [Eng. 
schismatical ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  se.hismutical. 

"  As  mischievous  a  mark  as  any  of  her  carnality,  ia 
her  dissension  and  Khitmttticatness  even  to  mutual 
persecution."— Mart:  On  tke  Seven  Vhurchet,  p.  lib. 

•  schfs'-ma-tize  (ch  silent),  v.i.      [Fr.  schis- 
mutiser.]    To  commit  or  practise  schism  ;  to 
m:ike  a  breach   in   the   communion    of  the 
church  ;  to  be  a  schismatic. 

•  schls'-mlc,  *  schis  '-m.!ck  (ch  silent),  o. 
lEng.  schism;  -ic.]    Schismatic. 

"  Vouchsafe  our  soul's  rest  without  u-hismic  strife." 
Sylvester :  Little  Bartat,  1,047. 

•schism  less  (ch  silent),  a.  [Eng.  schism; 
•less.}  Free  from  schism;  not  affected  by 
schism. 

"  The  peace  and  good  of  the  church  Is  not  terminated 
In  the  ichinn/eu  estate  of  one  or  two  kingdoms."— 
Milton:  Keaton  of  Church  Government,  bk.  1.  ch.  vi. 

•Chist,  s.  [Gr.  O-XIOTOC.  (sckistos)  =  split  or 
divided.] 

Petrol. :  A  term  used  for  rocks  consisting  of 
mineral  ingredients  arranged  so  as  to  impart 
a  more  or  less  laminar  structure,  that  may 
be  broken  into  slabs  or  slaty  fragments.  Such 
are  mica-schists,  schlorite-schists,  &C, 

SChls  tef,  s.    [SCHIST.] 

Ornith.  :  Wedge-bills  ;  a  genus  of  Trochi- 
lidae,  with  two  species  from  Ecuador. 

SChis  to  pleu  -rum,  s.    [Gr.  <rXicrTps  (schis- 

tos)  =  split,  and  »  Aeupd  (pleura)  =  a  rib.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodidse,  closely 
allied  to  Glyptodon  (q.v.),  from  the  bone- 
caves  of  Brazil.  Schistoplcurum  typus  was 
eight  feet  long,  including  the  tail,  and  the 
carapace  stood  three  feet  in  height. 

schis  tose,  schis  tic,  schis  toils,  a. 
[Eng.  schist ;  -ose,  -ic,  -ous.]  Having  the 
structure  of  schist ;  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  schist. 

•Chls-to  stcg  a,  s.  [Gr.  <TXIO-TOC  (schistos)  = 
divided,  and  ort'yjJ  (stege)  =  a  roof.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schistostegese. 
Calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped.  Only  species, 
Schistostega  osmundacea,  found  in  various 
English  caverns. 

SChis  to  steg>e»,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  xhisto- 
»teg(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -ece.) 

Sot. :  A  tribe  of  operculate,  terminal  fruited 
mosses.  Stem  naked  below,  foliaceous  above ; 
leaves  frond-  or  fern-like,  attached  vertically, 
or  small,  attached  horizontally,  and  arranged 
quincuncially  ;  capsule  minute,  globular  oval, 
very  minute,  without  an  annulus  ;  operculum 
very  small,  convex. 

SChiz  ,  schiz  6,  pref.  [Pref.  <TX^«»  (»cfciz<5)  = 
to  cleave.]  Marked  by  a  cleft  or  clefts ; 
denoting  a  cleft 

•chl  zfB'-a,  ».  [Or.  o-xtfa  (schitS)  =  to  split 
Named  from  the  fan-like  spikes.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Schiz«e» 
Elegant  exotic  terns. 


Schi-Z»'-e-»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  schiz<e(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaceae.  Spore- 
cases  dorsal,  with  a  complete  terminal  con- 
tracted ring  ;  spores  pyramidal  or  couical. 

SChiz  an  -dra,  s.  [Pref.  schii-,  and  Gr.  aojp 
(u/itV),  geuit.  ai'Spo?  (aiidroa)  —  a  male.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schizandraceae 
(q.v.).  Schizand.ro.  coccinea,  from  the  Southern 
United  States,  has  been  introduced  into 
Britain,  and  is  a  beautiful  garden  climber. 

schiz-an-dra'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
scliizandr(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens ; 
alliance  Menispermales.  Scrambling  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  simple,  entire,  or  toothed, 
exstipulate  leaves,  olten  with  pellucid  dots  ; 
flowers,  small,  solitary  or  clustered,  axillary, 
with  imbricated  bracts,  unisexual ;  sepals 
three  to  six;  the  outer  smaller;  petals  three 
to  nine,  hypogyuous  ;  carpels  indefinite  in 
number,  each  one-celled,  with  two  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  pulpy  berries, 
each  one-  or  two-seeded,  with  spurious 
dissepiments,  the  seeds  nestling  in  pulp. 
Found  in  India,  Japan,  and  the  hotter  parts 
of  North  America.  Known  genera  five, 
species  twelve.  (Lindley.) 

schiz  an -thus,  s.  [Pref.  schiz-,  and  Gr. 
av8o<i  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Salpiglossidese.  Viscid 
Chilian  herbs,  with  crimson,  purple,  violet,  or 
white  flowers,  in  cymes. 

schiz -6-,  pref.    {ScHiz-.] 

t  schiz' -6-carp,  s.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
•eopTTos  (karpos)  =  a  fruit] 

Bot. :  A  capsule  which  splits  longitudinally 
or  transversely  into  valves,  called  mericarps. 

SChlz   6-don,  s.    [Pref.  schiz(o)-,  and  Gr.  ojovc. 

(odous),  genit.  oSovros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Octodontinse,  with  two 
species  from  Chili  and  the  east  side  of  the 
southern  Andes.  The  folds  of  the  molars 
meet  in  the  middle.  Schizudon  fuscus,  the 
Brown  Schizodon,  a  nocturnal  animal,  passing 
most  of  its  life  underground,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  dark  brown  above,  dirty  yellowish 
beneath.  It  burrows  in  grassy  places  near 
mountain  streams  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  travelling  uncomfortable. 

schiz  6  dus,  s.    [SCHIZODON.] 

Palasont. :  King's  name  for  the  genus  of 
Trigoniadse,  called  by  Sowerby  Axinus. 
Twenty  known  species,  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  to  the  Muschelkalk. 

SChi-zog'-na-thse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and 
Gr.  yvaOof  (gnathos)  =  a  jaw.) 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-order  of  Carinate  Birds,  in 
which  the  maxillo-palatine  plates  do  not  unite 
with  the  vomer  or  with  each  other.  There 
are  six  families :  Charadriomorphae,  Gerano- 
morphse,  Cecomorphse,  Spheniscomorphae, 
Alectoromorphse,  and  Peristeromorphae. 
(Huxley,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1867,  pp.  415-72.) 

schi  zog  na  thous,  a.  [SCHIZOGNATH*:.] 
Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling 
the  sub-order  Schizognathae.  (Huxley:  loc. 
sup.  cit.) 

schiz'-o-my^ete, «.  [SCHIZOMYCETEB.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Schizomycetes  (Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  xxi.  400). 

schiz  6  my  90  tes,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and 
Gr.  fjtuojs  (mutes),  geuit.  /IUKTJTCK  (muketos)  = 
a  fungus.] 

Bot. :  A  name  proposed  by  Naegeli  in  1857 
to  include  Bacteria,  Microphytes,  Microbes, 
tc.  The  term  has  been  used  in  various  sig- 
nifications by  di  He  rent  authors,  but  is  now 
generally  held  to  include  minute  vegetable 
organisms,  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  mul- 
tiplying by  bipartition.  They  are  saprophy- 
tic  or  parasitic  in  habit,  and  are  often  joined 
with  certain  of  the  lower  Algae  in  a  group 
Schizophyte. 

schiz  6-nS  mer  tc  a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
schizo-,  and  Mod.  Lat  nemertea  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Nemertea  (q.v.), 
characterized  by  deep,  longitudinal,  lateral 
cephalic  fissures.  Chief  genera :  Lineus, 
Cerebratulus,  Langia,  and  Borlasia. 


schiz  6-nemer-tmc,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tchito- 
nenwrt(ea);  Eug.  surt.  -ine.]  Any  individual 
of  the  Schizonemertea  (q.v.X 

"Many  Scliizcmemrrtinet  living  iu  the  mud  appttf 
to  be  blind."— Kncu.  BrU.  (cd.  »tlj).  xvit  8». 

sphiz-6  pe-tal-i-dsB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat 
schizopetui(on) ;  1-at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
But. :  A  tribe  of  Spirolobeae  (q.v.). 

schiz-6  pet-a-lon,  s.  [Pref.  ichizo-,  and 
Gr.  n-eToAoi/  (petalon)  —  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  SchizopetalidsB 
(q.v.X 

schiz'-o-phy-tae,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
<t>vrw  (phuton)  =  a  plant]  [SCHIZOMYCETES.] 

*  schiz" -o  pod,  s.    [ScHizoFODA.]   One  of  the 
Scliizopoda  (q.v.)i 

*  schl-zop  -6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
JTOUS  (pous),  genit  iro6o?  (podos)  —  a  foot] 

ZooL  :  An  old  name  for  the  Mysidae  (q.v.). 

schiz  op  -ter  is,  *.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Or. 
irrepi's  (pteris)  =  a  fern.] 

Paleeobot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  from  the  Oolitic 
Shales  of  Yorkshire.  (Brongniart.) 

schiz  o^rhi-nal,  a.    [SCHIZORHINA.] 

Conp.  Anat. :  Having  the  osseous  external 
nares  in  the  form  of  triangular  openings,  the 
apical  angle  of  each  of  the  triangles  being 
situated  between  the  inner  and  outer  process 
of  the  nasal  bone  of  the  corresponding  side. 
(Garrod,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1873,  pp.  33-38.) 

SChiz'-d-rhis,  s.    [SCHIZORHINA.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Musophagidae,  or  • 
sub-genus  of  Turacus  forming,  with  Cory- 
thaix,  the  False  Turacos.  Schizorhis  eoncolor 
is  the  Gray  Plan  tain -eaier.  They  range  over 
Africa  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape. 

schi  zos  to  ma,  s.    [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Or. 

o-ro^a  (stoma)  =.  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.),  with  fonr 
species,  from  the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  sub- 
regions.  Allied  to  Viimpyrus,  but  with  the 
nose-leaf  less  developed. 

schiz  6  thbr'-ax,  s.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Lat. 
thorax  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidae,  group 
Cyprinina.  Closely  akin  t<>  Oreinus  (q.v.jt 
Seventeen  species  from  fresh  waters  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  to  the  noith  of  them. 

Schlang' -en-bad,  s.    [See  extract] 

Geog. :  A  German  watering-place,  six  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  The  water  has  a  tem- 
perature of  80°,  and  though  not  remarkable 
for  its  medicinal  properties  is  said  to  be  an 
admirable  cosmetic. 

"This  place  receives  its  name  of  ScMangenbad 
(Serpent's  Bath)  from  the  great  number  of  snakes  and 
vipers  .  .  .  which  not  only  .ibound  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  even  haunt  the  springs  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth  yielded  by  the  water,  or  for  the 
frogs."— Hurrag't  Handbook  of  f/ortk  Germany  ted. 
1877),  p.  339. 

Schlangenbad  snake,  s. 

ZooL  :  Coluber  cfsculapii.  In  the  south  of 
Europe  it  attains  a  length  of  more  than  four 
feet. 

schlan  ite,  ».  [After  Schlnn,  Bohemia, 
where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

ttin. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  a  brown 
powder  obtained  from  anthracoxene  (q.v.)  by 
treatment  with  ether.  Compos.  :  carbon, 
81'63  ;  hydrogen,  8'85  ;  oxygen,  9-52  =  100. 

schlei-cher  a,  *.  [Named  after  Schleicher, 
a  German  botanist] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindea*.  Trees  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves  ;  calyx  five-toothed ; 
petals  none  ;  stamens  six  to  ten  ;  fruit  a  one-. 
two-,  or  three-celled  drupe.  The  succulent 
aril  of  Schleichera  trijuga,  a  large  Indian  and 
Burmese  tree,  is  eaten.  Rublied  up  with  oil, 
it  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a  cure  of  itch.  The 
tree  exudes  a  yellow  resin,  ami  produces  lac. 

schlich,  s.    [Ger.]    The  same  as  SLICH  (q.v.). 

Schlip  -pe,  s.  [The  name  of  the  discoverer.] 
(See  compound.) 

Schlippe's  salt, «. 

Chen. :  SbS"  NaSs,9H2O.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing together  finely-powdered  antimonious 
sulphide,  sulphur,  sodic  carbonate,  slaked 
lime,  and  water,  filtering  and  evaporating 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jofrl ;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  —  shan.    -tion,    sion  —  shun ;  -tion,    sion  —ahon.   -dons,  -tious,  -sioua  =  ahus.   -bio,  -dlo,  ic.  —  bcl,  del. 
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filtrate.  It  crystallizes  in  large,  pale-yellow 
tetrahedra,  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  crystals  partly  decom- 
pose, becoming  coated  with  a  reddish-brown 
layer  of  antimonic-aulphide. 

BChmelz  -e  (z  as  tz),  s.    [Ger.] 

Glass  :  A  composition  of  silica,  5 ;  minium, 
8 ;  nitre,  1 ;  potash,  1.  Used  for  making  a 
ruby  glass  for  flashing  colourless  articles. 

schml-de    11-a,    schmie  -  de  -  U  -  a,  *. 

[Named  after  Casimir  Christopher  Schniidel, 
a  professor  of  botany  at  Erlangen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindese.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  generally  with  trifoliate  leaves ;  axil- 
lary, rai'emous,  white  flowers,  with  four  petals, 
four  glands,  and  four  stamens.  The  fruit  of 
Schmidtlia  edulis  has  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
taste  ;  it  is  eaten  in  Brazil.  The  root  of 
S.  serrata  is  employed  in  India  in  diarrhoea, 
and  S.  africana  in  Abyssinia  against  tapeworm. 

8$ hnaps,  schnapps,  s.  [Ger.  schnapps  —  a 
dram.]  A  dram  of  Hollands  gin  or  other 
ardent  spirit. 

SChnee- berg -Ite,  s.  [After  Schneeberg, 
Tyrol,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min.  :  Au  isometric  mineral  found  in  small 
octahedrons  with  dodecahedral  cleavage. 
Hardness,  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.  4'1 ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
colour,  honey-yellow  ;  transparent.  Compos. : 
principally  lime  and  antimony,  as  oxides. 

schnei-der  -i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  connected  with  Conrad  Victor  Schnei- 
der (1610-1680),  Professor  of  Medicine  to  the 
Elector  of  Wurtemberg. 

schneiderian  membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  The  pituitary-membrane  (q.v.),  first 
described  in  1660  by  Schneider. 

•chnei'-der-ite.  s.  [After  Herr  Schneider ; 
suff.  -ite  (M in.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  laumontite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining magnesia.  Found  iu  the  serpentine 
of  Monte  Catini,  Italy. 

schce  ni  dae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  schcen(us);  fcm. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Rhynchosporesa  (q.r.). 

schoen  -ite,  s.    [After  Heir  Scheme ;  suff.  -ile 
(JfiiL).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PICEOMERITE  (q.v.). 

•chco'-nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <rx<>lvo<;  (schoi- 
nos)  =  an  aromatic  rush,  a  rope  or  cord.  Some 
of  the  species  are  twisted  into  cordage.] 

Bot. :  Bog-rush  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Schoenidse  (q.v.).  Spikelets  one-  to 
four-flowered,  in  compressed  terminal  brae- 
teate  heads.  Bristles  three,  six,  or  none ; 
stamens  and  stigmas  three  ;  fruit  trigonous. 
Known  species  ten.  One  is  British,  Schosnus 
niyricans,  a  rigid  rush-like  herb,  with  seta- 
ceous leaves  and  nearly  black  heads  of  flowers. 
Found  in  bogs. 

SCho-har'-ite,  s.  [After  Schoharie,  New 
York,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  barite  (q.v.)  said  to  con- 
tain silica. 

•cho'-la,  s.    [Lat.] 
Old  Architecture: 

1.  The  margin  or  platform  surrounding  a 
bath,  occupied  by  those  who  waited  until  the 
bath  was  cleared. 

2.  A  portico  corresponding  to  the  exedra  of 
the  Greek  palaestra,  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  learned,  who  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  and  converse  there. 

•chol'-  ar,    *  schol  -  ler,  *  scol  -  ere,  s. 

[A.S.  scolere,  from  scolu  =  a  school  (q.v.). 
Altered  to  scholar  to  agree  with  Lat.  scholarit 
=  pertaining  to  a  school ;  O.  Fr.  escolicr ;  Fr. 
icolier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escolar  ;  Ital.  scolare,  sco- 
laro;  But.  scholier ;  Dan.  skolar;  Ger.  schuler.] 

1.  One  who  attends  a  school ;  one  who  is 
under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher ;  one  under 
tuition  ;  a  pupil,  a  disciple. 

"  I  ain  no  breeching  tcholar  In  the  schools" 

Skaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ill.  1. 

2.  A  man  of  letters ;  one  who  is  eminent 
for  his  learning ;  a  person  of  high  attain- 
ments in  literature  or  science. 

"The  union  of  the  fine  gentleman  with  the  polite 
and  well  accomplished  tcholar."—  Knox :  Winter 
Eatningi,  Even.  26. 


3.  One  who  learns  anything  :  as,  a  ready 
tcholar  in  vice. 

*  4.  One  who  is  learned  in  books  only ;  a 
pedant ;  a  bookish  theorist. 

"  To  ipend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  ilotb  ;  to 
make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour 
of  a  tcholar.  "—Bacon. 

5.  An  undergraduate  in  an  English  uni- 
versity, who  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a 
coi'ege,  and  receives  a  certain  sum  out  of  its 
revenues  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  during  the  academical  curriculum. 

scholar-like,  a.  Befitting  or  becoming 
a  scholar ;  scholarly. 

scholar's  mate,  s.  In  chess,  a  simple 
mode  of  checkmating  an  opponent  in  three 
moves.  It  is  only  available  against  beginners, 
being  easily  avoided. 

t  SChol'-arch,  s.  [Gr.  o-xoXapxrjc  (scholarches.)~\ 
The  founder  or  head  of  a  philosophical  school. 

"The  succession  of  tcholarcJa  at  Athens."—  Ueber- 
mg  :  Bitt.  Phil.  (Eng.  ed.),  I.  484. 

*  schdl-ar-ism,   s.     [Eng.  scholar;   -ism.] 
Scholarship,  learning. 

"Divinity, 
The  fruitful  plot  of  tcholariim." 

Marlowe :  Doctor  Fauttiu.    (Chorus.) 

*  scho-laV-i-ty,  s.    [O.  Fr.  scholarite,  sco- 
larite.]    Scholarship. 

"  Content,  I'll  pay  your  icholarity." 

Ben  Jonton :  Cynthia't  Remit,  v.  2. 

schol'-ar-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  scholar;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming  a  scholar  or  man  of 
letters ;  scholarlike. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  scholar,  as 
becomes  a  scholar. 

"Speak  tcholarly  and  wisely."— Shaketp. :  Merry 
Wieet  of  Windtor,  L  S. 

SChol'  ar-ship,  s.     [Eng.  scholar;  -ship.] 

L  The  qualities  or  character  of  a  scholar  ; 
erudition,  learning ;  high  attainments  in 
literature  or  science. 

"  Ye  once  were  justly  famed  for  bringing  forth. 
Undoubted  tcholarthip  and  genuiue  worth." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  280. 

*2.  Education,  instruction. 

"This  place  should  be  school  and  uni versity,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  «uy  other  house  of  tcholarship." 
—Hilton :  Of  .Education. 

3.  An  exhibition  or.maintenance  forascholar 
at  a  university  or  other  place  of  education; 
a  foundation  for  the  support  of  a  scholar. 

"The  charitable  foundations  of  icholarthipt.  ex- 
hibitions, bursaries,  Ac.,  necessarily  attach  a  certain 
number  of  students  to  certain  colleges."  —  Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nation*,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

scho  las  tic,  *  scho-las  tick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
scholasticus,  from  Gr.  o-xoAaaTiicoc  (scholasti- 
kos),  from  T)(O\IJ  (schole)  =  rest,  leisure  .  .  . 
a  school  (q.v.);  Fr.  scholastique,  seolastique; 
Sp.  escnlastico  ;  ItaL  scolastico.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining   to   or    becoming  a  scholar, 
school,  or  schools  ;  like  or  characteristic  of  a 
scholar  ;  learnt  or  obtained  at  a  school. 

"  I  would  render  this  intelligible  to  every  rational 
man,  however  little  versed  in  tcholiuric  learning." 
—Digby :  On  Bodiet. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  school ;  devoted  to 
education  :  as,  a  scholastic  institution. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
schools  or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
devoted  much  time  to  the  points  of  nice  and 
abstruse  speculation. 

"According  to  the  tcholattic  notion  of  the  word 
species."— Locke  :  Human  Undent.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*4.  Pedantic;  characterized  by  excessive 
subtilty,  niceness,  or  abstruseness ;  formal. 

"  That  tcholatticke  riddle,  which  I  must  confess 
seems  to  verge  too  near  to  profound  non-sense."— 
More  :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  t,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Philos. :  One  of  the  schoolmen ;  one  who 
adheres  to  the  method  and  subtilties  of  the 
schools  or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 

"The  name  of  Scholaitia  (dnctoret  tcholaaici},  which 
was  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  te/item  librraln  artet 
[QIJAURI vn  M.  TRIVIUM j,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them, 
in  the  Cloister-schools  founded  by  Charlemagne,  as 
also  to  teachers  of  theology,  was  BtUrwardl  given  to 
all  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  sciences,  and 
especially  with  philosophy,  following  the  tradition 
and  example  of  the  schools.  —  Uebertoeg:  Bill.  Philot. 
(Eug.  ed.).  L  356. 

2.  Roman  Church:  Among  the  Jesuits  the 
name  given  to  students  who  have  taken  their 
first,  but  not  their  final  vows  ;  more  loosely 
applied  to  students  who  have  taken  their  first 
vows,  hut  have  not  received  Holy  Orders. 

If  New  Scholastics : 

Philos.  £  Church  Hist. :  A  name  sometimes 


given  to  those  Italian  thinkers  and  authors, 
wlio,  iu  tlie  interests  of  the  Roman  Church, 
have  striven  to  revive  scholasticism  in  the 
present  century.  The  principal  representa- 
tive of  this  school  was  Ventura,  Superior- 
general  of  the  Theatins  (1792-1861).  The 
<Civilta  Cattolica,  a  monthly  review,  published 
in  Rome,  is  their  organ.  Their  object  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Pius  IX.,  who,  in  the 
Syllabus  (§  II.  xiii.,  VI.  xlv.,  VII.  Ivi.  Ivii) 
condemned  some  of  the  propositions  which 
they  set  themselves  to  oppose  ;  and  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  in  the  Encyclical  Mttrni  Patris, 
has  approved  and  urged  the  teaching  of  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas. 

"  The  philosophical  works  of  Liberatore  and  Sans*- 
Terino  are  perhaps  the  best  known  among  those  of  the 
Neva  Scholattict.  —Addit  t  Arnold :  Oath.  Diet.,  p.  MO. 

scholastic-theology,  s. 

Theol. :  Theology  systematized  as  is  done 
In  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  is 
defined  by  Hallam  as  "an  alliance  between 
faith  and  reason  ;  an  endeavour  to  arrange  thb 
orthodox  system  of  the  Church,  such  us  au- 
thority had  made  it,  according  to  the  rules 
and  methods  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics, 
and  sometimes  upon  premisses  supplied  by 
metaphysical  reasoning." 

scho  las  -tic  al,    *  scho  las' -tic  all,    o. 

&  s.    [Eng.  scholastic;  -al.] 
A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  SCHOLASTIC  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  most  strict  and  tcholattical  sense  of  that 
word."— Barrow :  On  the  Creed. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  scholastic. 

"  The  tchoJatticdUet  against  the  canonist*!."— yetwU  : 
Replie  to  Hardinge,  p.  259. 

SCho-las'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scholastical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  scliblastic  manner ;  according  to 
the  niceties  or  methods  of  the  scholastics. 

"  Moralists,  or  casuists,  that  treat  icholn ideally  at 
justice."— South :  Sermoni,  vol.  i..  ser.  1L 

8Cho-las' -tl-clsm, ».  [Eng. scholastic;  -ism.] 
Philos.  £  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a 
movement  which  began  with  the  opening  of 
cloister  schools  by  Charlemagne  (742-814), 
attained  its  greatest  development  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  under  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  and,  after  receiving  a  check  from 
the  labours  of  Roger  Bacon  (1214-92)  and  the 
criticism  of  Occam  (died  1347),  gradually  sub- 
sided at  the  Renascence.  Scholasticism  was 
the  reproduction  of  ancient  philosophy  under 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the 
former  being  accommodated  to  the  latter,  in 
case  of  any  discrepancy  between  them.  It 
had  two  chief  periods  :  (1)  that  from  Scotus 
Erigena  (died  circ.  886)  to  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  Aristotelian 
logic  and  Neoplatonic  philosophemes  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  and 
(2)  from  this  time  till  the  Renascence  and  the 
Reformation,  marked  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  Aristotelian  philosophy  to  theology. 
Alexander  of  Hales  (died  1245)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  scholastic  who  was  acquainted 
wjth  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  works  and 
the  Arabian  Commentaries  thereon.  In  the 
first  period  arose  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists  ;  in  the  second  the  Scotists  and  the 
Thomists.  [See  these  words  ;  SCHOOLMEN.) 

"But  when  the  belief  of  the  Church  had  been  un- 
folded into  a  complex  of  dogmas,  and  when  these 
dogmas  had  become  tirmly  established,  it  remained 
for  the  school  to  verify  ana  systematise  them  by  the 
aid  of  a  corresixmdiug  reconstruction  of  ancient  Philo- 
sophy ;  iu  this  lay  the  mission  of  Schotatticitm."— 
Uebtrweg :  Hitt.  Philot.  (Eng  ed.),  i.  262. 

8Cho'-li-aSt,  s.  [Gr.  (rxoAiao-nj?  (scholia stes) 
—  a  commentator;  Fr.  scholiaste,  scriliaste  ; 
Ital.  scoliaste.]  A  commentator,  anannotator; 
one  who  writes  scholia;  specif.,  an  ancient 
grammarian  who  annotated  the  classics. 

"  Bending  shelves  with  ponderous  tchuliatts  groan." 
Hay :  Trivia,  ii. 

scho-ll-as'-tlc,  o.  [Eng.  scholiast;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  scholiast  or  the  scholiasts. 

*scho'-ll-aze,  v.t.  [SCHOLTOM.]  To  write 
scholia  or  notes  on  an  author's  works  ;  to  an- 
notate or  commentate. 


*  schoi  -ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  scholiws  ;  Gr.  <rxo\uc6t 

(scholikos).]'  Scholastic. 

"  It  is  a  common  tcholical  errour  to  fill  our  paper* 
and  notebooks  with  observations  of  great  and  famous 
events."— Balei :  Remain!,  p.  276. 

scho'  li-um   (pi.   scho  -II -a,    scho -II- 
ums),    *  scho  li-6n  (pi.  scho  II  a),  i. 

[Lat.  scliolium,  from  Gr.  o-xoAioi'  (scholion)^ 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    to.  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  QU  =  kw, 


scholy  —  school 
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an  interpretation,  a  comment,   from   a\oKf] 
(tchole).]    [SCHOOL.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  marginal  uote,  comment, 
or  remark  ;  an  explanatory  comment  ;  specif., 
an  explanatory  note  annexed  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  by  the  early  grammarians. 

"  Many  a  tcholium  of  the  ancients,  and  many  »  folio 
of  criticism  translated  from  the  French.  "—GoUtmith  : 
Polite  Learning,  cb.  vti. 

2.  Geom.  :  A  remark    made  upon   one  or 
more  preceding  propositions,  which  tends  to 
point  out  their  connection,  their  use,  their 
restriction,  or  tlierr  extent. 

scho'-ljr,  *  scho'-lle,  *.    [Fr.  scholie,  from 
Lat.  scholium.]    A  scholium  (q.  v.). 

"Without  tctoly  or  gloiM  of  our*."—  Hooker  :  Mo- 
d*.  Polity,  bk.  v..  {  36. 


'-ljf,  v.i.  &  t.    [SCHOLY,  *.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  write  comments  ;  to  com- 
ment, to  scholiaze. 

"  The  preacher  should  want  a  t»xt,  whereupon  to 

tc\ot)/."—Hijoker  :  Eccltl.  Polity. 

B.  Tram.  :   To  annotate  ;    to  write   com- 
ments on. 

gc  hom  burgle,  5.  [Sir  Robert  Schomburgk, 
a  German  naturalist  and  geographer  (1804- 
1865).! 

Schomburgk's  deer,  *. 

Zool  :  Rucervus  schomburgkii,  a  little-known 
species  from  Siam.  The  antlers  are  extremely 
elegant,  the  long  brow-tyne  being  followed  by 
a  short  beam  which  bifurcates  into  two  equal 
branches,  each  of  these  bifurcating  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Schomburgk's  line,  s.  That  laid 
down  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  aa  the  correct 
boundary  line  between  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela. 

•chodl  (1),  *  schole,  *  schoole,  *  scole, 
i.  &  a.  [A.S.  scolu,  from  Lat.  schola  =  a 
school,  from  Gr.  <r\o\ri  (schole)  —  rest,  leisure 
.  .  .  disputation,  a  place  where  lectures  are 
given,  a  school  ;  O.  Fr.  escole  ;  Fr.  ecole  ;  8p. 
escuela  ;  Port,  escola  ;  Ital.  scuola  ;  Dut.  school  ; 
Dan.  tkole  ;  Sw.  skola  ;  IceL  skoli  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tkuola;  M.  H.  Ger.  schuoU;  Ger.  schule.} 

A.  As  substantive  : 

•  1.  A  place  where  lectures  were  delivered 
by  the  ancient  philosophers. 

"  Which  table*  haiig  in  the  philosopher's  tchoole  or 
wtlking-place."—  P.  Holland  :  I'liiii*.  bk.  xxxv..  ch.  x. 

2.  A  place,  home,  or  establisnineiit  where 
Instruction  is  given  in  arts,   sciences,   lan- 
guages, or  any  other  branch  of  learning  ;  a 
place  of  education  and  training  in  mental  or 
mechanical  arts. 

3.  The  pupils  collectively  in  any  place  of 
instruction,  and    under   the    discipline   and 
direction  of  one  or  more  teachers. 

"  Like  a  Khool  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  towards  his  home." 

Shaketp.  :  3  B«nr*  IV.,  IT.  1 

4.  One  of  the  seminaries  founded  in  the 
middle  ages  for  the  teaching  of  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  theology.  They  were  characterized 
by  academical  disputatious  and  subtilties  of 
reason  ing.    [ScHOo  LM  AN  .  ] 

"  The  signification  of  words,  loglck,  and  the  liberal 
sciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  iu  the  «cAoo(«."— 
lock*  :  Human  Vnderitand'mg,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  i. 

6.  A  state  of  instruction. 

"  Set  thee  to  Khool  to  an  *nt."—Shakeip.  :  Ltar,  11.  4. 

6.  Exercises  of  instruction  ;  school-work. 

"  IIow  now.  Sir  Hugh,  no  tchool  to-day  J"—  Shaketp.  : 
Mtrry  Wita  of  Windior.  iv.  1. 

7.  A  large  room  or  hall  in  English  univer- 
sities in  which  examinations  for  degrees  and 
honours  am  held. 

8.  Hence,  the  examinations  therein  held. 

9.  Any  place  or  sphere  of  discipline,  im- 
provement, instruction,  or  training. 

"  The  world  .  .  . 
Best  Khool  of  be«t  experience." 

Milton:  P.  K..  IU.  SML 

10.  The  disciples  or  followers  of  a  teacher  ; 
those  who  hold  a  common  doctrine  or  accept 
the  same  teachings  ;  a  sect  or  denomination 
in  philosophy,  theology,  science,  art,  Ac.  ; 
the  system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  parti- 
cular   teachers  :   as,  the    Socratic   school   of 
philosophy,  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  &c. 

11.  A  system  or  state  of  matters  or  manners 
prevalent  at  a  certain  time;  method  or  cast 
of  thought. 

1880. 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  school  or  to 
education  :  as,  school  customs. 


2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Schoolmen  : 
as,  school  divinity. 

If  Education  in  the  earliest  periods  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  domestic ;  the  parents 
imparted  it,  and  its  character  was  religious 
(cf.  Gen.  xviii.  19  ;  Exod.  xiii.  14).  Scholars 
are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8  and  Mai. 
11,  12,  but  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
there  a  word  for  school,  though,  according  to 
Dr.  Ginsburg,  eleven  words  having  that  mean- 
ing were  introduced  into  Hebrew  between  the 
return  from  Babylon  and  the  close  of  the 
Talmudic  period.  The  words  for  school  in 
most  European  languages  being  from  the  same 
root,  and  the  Slahratta  sal  =  school,  being 
apparently  so,  schools  among  the  Aryans 
must  be  carried  back  to  a  remote  period. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  both  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  at  public  schools  (cf.  Acts 
xix.  9  ;  Gal.  iii.  24,  25),  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Romans.  The  view  that  India  has  for 
centuries  possessed  a  system  of  village  schools, 
attended  by  all  the  boys,  is  much  beyond  the 
truth,  and  even  now  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Indian  population  can  read. 

In  England  the  procedure  of  the  law 
courts  called  "benefit  of  clergy"  (q.v.)  shows 
that  for  centuries  there  was  scarcely  a  lay- 
man even  of  rank  who  could  read.  Schools 
therefore  were  designed  chiefly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ecclesiastics.  Some  were  founded 
iu  the  seats  of  bishoprics  or  archbishoprics ; 
thus,  Canterbury  school  existed  at  least  as 
early  as  1321,  and  Winchester  school  and 
college  in  1387.  There  were  various  endowed 
schools  in  connection  with  religious  foun- 
dations, and  schools  for  teaching  "gram- 
mar" and  singing  in  connection  with  the 
chantries.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
tinder  Henry  VIIL,  and  of  the  chantries  under 
Edward  VI.  led  to  the  establishment  of 
several  endowed  public  and  grammar  schools. 
Those  founded  under  the  latter  ruler  are 
called  King  Edward's  Schools.  They  still 
remain,  and  are  wealthy.  Eton  College  was 
founded  in  1541,  Christ's  Hospital  or  the 
Blue-coat  School  in  1552,  Winchester  re- 
founded  in  1560,  Rugby  founded  in  1567,  and 
Harrow  in  1585.  These  "grammar"  schools, 
i.e.,  schools  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek, 
were,  as  a  rule,  for  poor  orphans,  but  the  edu- 
cation given  was  one  suitable  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  and  in  practice  they  nave 
scarcely  affected  the  lower  classes.  During 
mediaeval  times  the  view  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion  had  helped  to*  keep  the 
masses  ignorant.  To  this  succeeded  the  middle 
and  upper  class  prejudice,  not  now  often 
avowed,  but  secretly  held  by  many,  that  to 
teach  the  poor  would  render  them  dis- 
contented with  their  lot  The  first  great 
improvement  arose  from  the  establishment 
in  1783  in  England  of  Sunday-schools  (q.v.). 
During  the  present  century  a  system  of  schools 
for  elementary  education  has  gradually  devel- 
oped in  Britain,  under  the  form  of  parish 
schools,  conducted  under  church  superintend- 
ence, and  supported  by  parliamentary  grants, 
local  school  rates,  and  payment  by  pupils.  The 
schools  have  gradually  grown  more  secular  in 
their  management,  the  church  influence  and 
the  amount  of  religious  instruction  decreasing. 
In  the  board-schools  of  the  present  system  the 
attendance  of  children  is  compulsory,  the 
funds  for  school  support  being  derived  from 
various  sources.  [BOARD  SCHOOL,  f  (1).] 

In  the  United  States  a  system  of  {common 
school  education  wag  early  instituted,  every 
colony  in  New  England  before  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  of  its  existence  having  made 
education  compulsory.  In  the  other  colonies 
education  was  greatly  neglected,  except  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
first  year  of  the  colony,  and  a  free  academy 
established  at  Philadelphia  in  its  sixth  year. 
After  the  Revolution  active  steps  were  takeu 
for  the  advancement  of  education.  In  this 
the  national  government  took  no  part,  each 
state  establishing  its  own  school  system, 
making  its  own  appropriations,  and  passing  its 
own  laws.  In  all  but  the  older  states  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  public  lands  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  support  of  education,  and  in  all  the 
states  education  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  is  gratuitous,  while  in  some  education 
in  high-schools  is  also  gratuitously  provided. 
As  regards  compulsory  attendance  the  law 
raries,  it  being  required  in  many  of  the  states, 
but  not  demanded  in  all,  and  not  uniformly 
enforced.  The  great  cities,  and  many  of  the 
counties,  form  administrative  districts  for 
educational  purposes,  making  their  own  regu- 


lations and  appropriations  and  appointing 
their  own  school  officials.  In  many  of  them 
handsome  and  thoroughly-appointed  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  iu  the  high- 
schools  the  grade  of  education  is  coming  to 
vie  with  that  given  in  many  colleges.  Latin 
and  Greek  are  taught,  but  more  attention  is 
given  to  modern  languages  and  physical 
science  and  less  to  the  classics  than  in  schools 
of  the  same  character  in  Europe.  The  Kinder- 
garten method  for  younger  children  has  been 
added  to  the  school  system  iu  some  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  while  manual  training 
aud  instruction  in  elementary  art  are  becoming 
essential  elements  of  the  system  of  common 
school  education. 

In  various  countries  of  Europe  the  system  of 
public  education  has  made  great  progress, 
particularly  iu  Germany,  whose  schools  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  iu  the  world. 
The  existing  system  began  there  iu  1854,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  organized  one,  even  private  or 
pay  schools  being  required  to  submit  to  public 
superintendence,  and  their  teachers  to  obtain 
government  diplomas.  Educatiou  iu  that 
country  is  only  in  part  gratuitous,  the  payment 
of  school  fees  beiug  required  iu  the  majority 
of  schools,  but  attendance,  between  the  ages  of 
six  aud  fourteen,  is  strictly  compulsory- 
Similar  development  of  the  public  school;  baa 
taken  place  within  the  present  century  iu  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  France  in  particular 
having  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject.  A 
recent  statement  iu  regard  to  fees  and  gratu- 
itous education  says  that  iu  France,  Norway, 
Sweden,  aud  parts  of  Switzerland  education 
is  free;  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  aud  Belgium  it  is 
generally  free;  in  the  other  countries  there 
is  a  mixed  system,  education  being  to  some 
extent  free,  but  more  generally  fees  being 
charged.  In  most  countries  there  is  a  fixed 
aud  definite  system,  except  iu  England,  where 
the  school  system  has  grown  out  of  old 
conditions  aud  has  not  definitely  grown  into 
new  ones.  It  is  of  interest  to  state,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  Japan  lias  adopted  a  well-organized 
system  of  public  school  education,  based  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  making  quite 
striking  progress  therein. 

f  (1)  Board  school:  A  school  established 
under  the  authority  of  a  School  Board,  in 
accordance  with  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts  of  Great  Britain.  Its  income  is  derived 
from  rates,  government  grant,  and  school  fees. 

(2)  Common  school :  In  the  United  States, 
the  name  for  a  primary  or  elementary  school, 
supported  by  the  general  funds. 

(3)  High  school:  An  indefinite  term,  gene- 
rally supposed  to  mean  a  school  where  a  rather 
superior  education  is  given ;  usually  the  chief 
public  school  in  a  town. 

(4)  Normal  school :  [NORMAL]. 

(5)  Parochial  schools :  In  Scotland,  school! 
established    in   accordance   with   legislative 
enactments  in  different  parishes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  cheap  education  for  the 
masses.    They  are  now  called  public  schools, 
and  the  management  of  them  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  school-boards. 

S3)  Public  schools:  In  England,  a  name  of 
etinite  application  given  to  certain  schools, 
such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  4c.,  preparatory  to  universities. 
In  this  country,  common  schools  supported  by 
public  funds. 

(7)  Schools  of  the  Prophets :  [PBOPHir,  ^  8]. 

(6)  Sagged  Schools :  [RAGGED-SCHOOLS]. 

*  school  author,  *.  An  old  name  tot 
one  of  the  Schoolmen. 

school-board,  «.  A  body  of  persons, 
male  or  female,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  a 
town  or  parish,  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  instruction  of  every  child  in  their  dis- 
trict, and  having  power  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fourteen  at  the  board  schools,  unless 
their  education  is  satisfactorily  provided  for 
elsewhere,  or  uuless  the  child  shall  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the 
government  inspector.  Children  of  the  age 
of  thirteen  who  have  passed  the  seventh 
standard  may  be  allowed  to  attend  only  half 
time  at  school.  The  School  Board  can  make 
rates  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
the  board  schools.  (Englith.) 

school  book,  «.    A  book  used  in  schools. 
school-boy,  s.  &  a. 

A.  A>  subst. :  A  boy  belonging  to  or  attend* 
ing  a  school.  (Cotton :  Morning  Quatrains. ) 


boil,  bo>;  pout,  JOT*!;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  wHn,  thl»;  •In,  as;  expect.  JCenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion.  -don  =  shun:  -tion.  -f  Ion  =  shun,   -done,  -tlous,  -«loua  =  thus,   -ble,  -41e,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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school— schorl 


B,  A$  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  age   when 
hoys  attend  school 


*  school- boyishness,  s.    The  manners 
or  disposition  of  a  school-boy. 

41  The  men  are  somewhat  older  ttiau  our  students, 
and  after  the  first  Khool-lMyithneu  has  woru  oil.  they 
discover  more  maturity."— Ocribner't  Magazine,  Dec., 
1878,  p.  282. 

*  school  bred,  a.    Educated  in  a  school. 

•  That  though  tchool-bred.  the  boy  be  virtuous  still." 
Covper :  Tiruciniutn,  B40. 

school  committee,  .-.-.  A  committee 
•barged  with  the  supervision  of  a  scbool  or 
Kbools. 

school  dame,  5.  The  mistress  of  a  school. 

school-days,  s.  ;>?.     The  time  passed  at 
•chool ;  the  time  of  life  during  which  children 
ttend  school. 

"O.  and  Is  all  forgot? 

All  jrAW-rfa.ys'  friendship,  childless  imioceuce!" 
Shaketp. :  Midtummer  Xight't  Dream,  iii.  2. 

school-district,  s.  A  district  of  a  town 
or  parish  set  apart  for  educational  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  governing  education. 

*  school-divine,  •     One  of  the  School- 
men ;  one  who  adopts  or  supports  scholastic 
theology. 

*  school-divinity,  *.  Scholastic  divinity 
v  theology. 

"  Why  Khool-ditlnity  should  hold  its  ground  there 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years." — Ooldtmith :  Politt 
Learning,  ch.  vi, 

school -fee,  s.  The  amount  paid  on 
behalf  of  a  scholar  for  instruction  at  any 
•chool  for  a  given  time. 

(1)  Private  scJiools:  School  fees  are  settled 
by  agreement  between  the  principal  and  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  are  re- 
coverable as  an  ordinary  debt. 

(2)  Public  elementary  schools  of  England : 
Board  •  Schools :    A  payment  made  by  or  on 

behalf  of  a  pupil  for  admission  to  and  instruc- 
tion in  a  school.  Specially  applied  to  the 
sums  payable  by  law  by  parents  on  behalf  of 
their  children  attending  public  elementary 
schools  under  the  Education  Act  (1870)  and 
amending  Acts.  Such  fees  are  payable 
weekly  in  advance,  no  legal  means  being 
available  for  the  recovery  of  arrears.  Children 
who  present  themselves  without  their  fees 
may  be  refused  admission,  but  the  managers 
of  each  school  have  power  to  remit  the  fees 
on  proof  of  poverty  or  like  reasonable  excuse. 
Parents  refusing  or  neglecting  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  or  to  pay  the  fee,  may  be 
summoned  and  lined,  the  fine  being  recover- 
able by  distress. 

H  In  1886  the  London  School  Board  made 
•  regulation,  which  was  put  in  force  as 
cautiously  as  possible,  that  children  not 
bringing  the  fee  should  be  sent  home.  The 
advocates  of  free  education,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  objects  contended  for  by  the 
National  Education  League,  taking  advantage' 
of  the  excitement  thus  produced,  began  more 
actively  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  school  fees. 

school-fellow,  s.  One  who  attends  the 
•Bine  school ;  a  schoolmate,  a  fellow-pupil. 

"  The  emulation  of  ichoot-frllma  often  puts  life  and 
industry  into  young  lads."— Lock*. 

School-girl,  f.  A  girl  who  is  attending 
echooL 

school-house,  «. 

1.  A  house  used  as  a  school. 

2.  The  dwelling-house  of  a  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress. 

school -inspector,  s.  A  government 
official  appointed  to  inspect  and  examine 
schools,  to  see  if  they  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments. (English.) 

school  ma'am,  *.  A  schoolmistress. 
{Amer.) 

*  school-name,  *.    A  name  used  in  the 
schools  ;  an  expression  to  which  nothing  real 
corresponded  ;  an  abstraction. 

"  As  for  virtue  he  counted  it  but  a  tctooi-nanu."— 
Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ir. 

school-room,  s.  A  room  in  which 
pupils  are  taught. 

school  ship,  s.  A  ship  on  board  which 
a  nautical  reform  or  training-school  is  kept, 
and  on  which  boys  are  trained  for  service  as 
sailors ;  a  training-ship. 


school-taught,  a.    Taught  or  learnt  at 
school. 


school-teacher,  *.  One  who  teaches 
regularly  in  a  school. 

school  teaching,  ».  The  business  or 
prolessiou  of  teaching  in  a  school. 

school-theology,  &  The  same  as  SCHO- 
LASTIC-THEOLOGY (q.v.). 

school  (2X  «•    [A  variant  of  shoal  (q.v.).]    A 
shoal ;  a  compact  body. 

"SchooU  of  porpoises  broke  the  surface."— Field, 
Sept.  4.  18s«. 

school  (1),  v.t.    [SCHOOL  (1),  «.] 
L  To  instruct,  to  train. 

"  He  may  learn  the  secret  of  beauty,  and  tchool 
himself  to  the  relined  and  chastened  utterance  of 
genuine  art."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  IbSa. 

2.  To  chide  and  admonish ;  to  reprove,  to 
tutor. 

"  To  uhool  her  disobedient  heart." 

Scott  :  Kokeby,  iv.  14. 

school  (2),  v.i.    [SCHOOL  (2),  s.]    To  go  or 
move  in  a  body  ;  to  troop. 

"  We  Khjoled  back  to  the  Poorhonae  Gorse."— Field, 
April  4,  icso. 

*  school'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  school :  -ery.]  Some- 
thing taught ;  precepts. 

school  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [SCHOOL  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Engaged  in  teaching  or  educa- 
tion ;  pertaining  to  education. 

"By  public  hackneys  in  the  tchooliny  trade." 

Cowptr:  Tirocinium,  62L 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  educating ;  educa- 
tion, instruction,  tuition. 
*  2.  A  reproof,  a  reprimand. 

"  I  have  some  private  ichooliHy  for  yon  both." 
Shaketp. :  J/idtummer  Jfight't  Dream,  L  L 

3.  Money  paid  for  instruction  given ;  fees 
or  reward  paid  to  a  teacher  for  the  education 
of  a  pupil  or  pupils. 

*  school  -less,  a.    [Eng.  school  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  school  or  schools  ;  untaught. 

*  school  niaid,  s.    [Eng.  sdiool  (1),  s.,  and 
maid.]    A  girl  at.  school ;  a  school-girl. 

"As  ichoolmaidt  change  their  names 
By  vain  though  apt  affection." 

Xhakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

school'- man,   s.     [Eng.  school  (1),  s.,  and 
man.]    One  of  the  schoolmen  (q.v.). 

school  mas  ter,  *  schoole  mais  ter,  s. 

[Eng.  sctool,  and  master.] 

1.  A  man  who  presides  over  and  teaches  in 
a  school ;  a  teacher,  instructor,  or  preceptor 
in  a  school 

"He  (the  father]  may  also  delegate  part  of  his 
parental  authority,  during  his  life,  to  the  tutor  or 
ichoolmaiter  of  his  child."— Blackttont:  Comment., 
bk.  L,  ch.  !•;. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  schools,  trains, 
or  disciplines. 


3.  A  horse  well  skilled  in  jumping  ridden 
beside  another  to  train  him  for  steeple-chas- 
ing, (llacing  slang.) 

If  The  schoolmaster  abroad :  A  phrase  used 
by  Lord  Brougham  (in  a  speech  Jan.  29,  1828) 
to  express  the  general  diffusion  of  education, 
and  of  intelligence  arising  therefrom. 

"Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  be  will ;  he  can  do 
nothing  in  this  age.  There  It  another  personage 
abroad  .  .  .  the  tchoot  matter  it  abroad  ;  and  I  trust 
to  him.  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in 
full  military  array." 

t  school  -mas -ter -ing,  *.  [Eng.  school- 
master ;  -ing.]  The  act,  art,  or  occupation  of 
keeping  school ;  teaching. 

"  Ue  could  never  burst  the  shell  of  expert  ichonlmat- 
tering."—Carli/l* :  Reminitcencet  (ed.  Fruude),  1.  107. 

•school  mas -ter- ly,  a.  [Eng.  school- 
master; -1y.]  Befitting  a  schoolmaster  deal- 
ing with  his  pupils ;  hence,  dealing  with  petty 
details. 

"The  field  for  such  tr-hndtmatterly  legislation  IM 
boundless."— .Saturday  llevievr,  June  2,  1483,  p.  687. 

School-mate,  s.  [Eng.  school  (1),  s..  and 
mate,  a.]  One  who  attends  the  same  school ; 
a  school-fellow. 

school-men,  *.  pL    [Eng.  school  (1),  s.,  and 

men.] 

Hist,  o?  Philot. :  The  name  given  to  the 


leaders  of  thought  in  the  Scholastic  period. 
The  most  eminent  were :  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena  (died  circ.  880),  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1033-1  it)9),  William  of  Cham- 
peaux  (died  1121),  Peter  Lombard  (died  1164), 
Alexander  of  Hales  (<licd  124i)  St.  Bona- 
venture  (died  1274),  Albenus  Magnus  (1193- 
1280),  8t  Thomas  Aquinas  (circ.  1226-74), 
Duns  Scotus  (died  1:  08),  Buridau  (dieil  after 
1:!50),  and  Johannes  Gersoii,  who  endeavoured 
to  combine  My.sticism  with  Scholasticism 
(1363-1429).  L&LHULASTICISM.) 

"The  physics  of  the  Schoolmen,  which  no  one  thinks 
of  d'.-fuuJing,  are  yet  an  Integral  part  of  their  [ihilo- 
sophy."— Addit  *  Arnold :  C'ath.  U,ct.,  p.  660 

school'  -  mis  -  tress,    *  school  -  mais  - 

tresse,  s.     [Eng.  school  (1),  s.,  and  mistress.] 

1.  A  woman  who  presides  over  or  teaches 
in  a  school ;  the  mistress  of  a  school ;  a  pre- 
ceptress. 

"  A  matron  old,  whom  we  tchoolmittrett  name." 
liltcnstone :  The  Schorjlmittreu. 

2.  She  who  or  that  which  teaches  or  trains. 

"Such  precepts  I  have  selected  from  the  most  con. 
siderable  which  we  h:ive  from  imture,  Uiut  exact 
KhoolmMrett."—Dryden.  (Tudd.) 

schoon'-er  (1),  *  scoon  -er,  s.  [Properly 
scooner,  aiul  of  American  origin.  "  The  first 
schooner  ever  constructed  is  said  to  have  liecn 
built  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  about  the 
year  1713,  by  a  Captain  Andrew  Robinson, 
and  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  follow- 
ing trivial  circumstance  :  When  the  vessel 
went  on"  the  stocks  into  the  water,  a  by- 
stander cried  out,  'O,  how  she  scoons!' — i.e., 
glides,  skims  along.  Robinson  instantly  re- 
plied, '  A  scooner  let  her  be  ;'  and  from  that 
time,  vessels  thus  masted  and  rigged  have 
gone  by  this  name.  The  word  scoon  is  popu- 
larly used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to 
denote  the  act  of  making  stones  skip  along 
the  surface  of  water.  .  .  .  According  to  the 
New  England  recoi-ds  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  originally  written  scooner. '  (}l'eb- 
ster.)  The  New  England  scoon  was  imported 
from  Clydesdale,  Scotland,  being  the  same  as 
Lowland  Scotch  sam=:to  make  flat  stones 
skip  along  the  surface  of  water  ;  also,  to  skip 
in  the  above  manner  (applied  to  flat  bodies), 
from  A.S.  sciinian  =  to  shun,  to  flee,  hence, 
to  skip  or  speed  along.  The  Dut.  schooner  and 
Ger.  sclioner  are  borrowed  from  English.] 

Naut. :  A  two  or  three-masted  vessel  whose 
sails  are  of  the  fore-and-aft  class— i.e.,  ex- 
tended on  booms.  The  masts  have  but  one 
splice,  the  topgallant,  if  any,  forming  part  of 
the  topmast  slick. 
When  a  schooner 
has  none  but  fore- 
and-aft  sails, 
she  is  termed 
a  fore-and- 
aft  schoo- 
ner;  if 
carrying 
a  square 
fore top- 
sail and 
foretop- 
gallaut 
sail,  a 
top-sail 
schooner. 

This  latter  rig,  formerly  common,  has  now 
become  rare.  Square-rigged  vessels  have  also 
lower  fore-and-aft  sails,  denominated  spencers 
or  trysails,  but  these  are  small  and  are  brailed, 
up  to  the  gaff  when  furled,  instead  of  being 
lowered  like  those  of  a  schoom  r. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hes(>erus 
That  sailed  tlie  wintry  sen." 

Longfellow :  Wreck  u/  the  ffctpent*. 

schoon'-er  (2),  s.  [Dut.]  A  glass  used  foi 
lager-beer  or  ale,  and  containing  alxrnt  double 
the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  tumbler.  (Amer.) 

*  SChbV-ist,  s.  [Ger.]  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  more  advanced  students  in  German 
Protestant  universities,  who  made  fags  of  the 
younger  students.  [PENNAL.J 

schorl,  schorl,  s.  [O.  Ger.  schor  —  impurity 
(von  Kolidl;  ;  .Si/andin.  skiiirl,  sktid.} 

Min.  :  A  name  originally  applied  to  black 
tourmaline  which  was  found  associated  with 
cassiterite(q.v.)in  tin-washings.  Subsequently 
in  its  Scandinavian  form  made  to  include  othel 
prismatic  minerals,  and  columnar  basalt. 
Later  it  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  tourma- 
line only,  and  is  now  used  by  some  mineralo- 
gists in  its  earliest  application,  and  is  re» 
stricted  to  the  black  varieties  of  tourmaline. 


Gte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolt,  work,  wild,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,    to,  ee  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  =  kw. 
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schorl-rock,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  rocks 
consisting  largely  of  tourmaline  and  quartz  ;  a 
yariety  of  tourmaline-granite  (q.v.),  found  as- 
sociated with  tin-ore. 

•chor-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  schorl; 
•aceous.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  schorl  ; 
gchorlous. 

schorlaceous-  granite,  *.  [TOURMA- 
LINE-GRANITE.] 

8chorlaceous-scliist,s.    [TOURMALIN-E- 

8CH1ST.] 

SChorl'-lte,  i.    [Eng.  schorl  ;  suff.  -ite  (M  in.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PYCNITE  (q.v.). 

schorl'-o-mite,  s.  [Eng.  schorl;  om  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral  of  a  black  color. 
Hardness,  7  to  7'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'745  to  8'862  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Com- 
pos. (according  to  Whitney)  :  silica,  24  -9  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  21'9  ;  lime,  30-7;  titanic 
aci.l,  22-5  =  100,  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
8CaO,SiO3  -I-  FejOsSiOs  +  CaO.iTiOa-  Found 
at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 

SChor'-lous,  o.  [Eng.  schorl;  -mis.]  Per- 
taining to  or  possessing  the  properties  of 
schorl  ;  containing  or  resembling  scliorL 

schorlous  topaz,  s.    Schorlite. 
SChor'-ly,  o.     [Eng.  schorl  ;  -y.]    Schorlous. 

schot  tish  ,  schot-tische  ,  s.  [Ger.  schot- 
tishe  =  Scottis^.] 

Mufic  :  A  dance,  resembling  a  polka,  per- 
formed by  a  lady  and  gentleman  ;  also  the 
music  for  such  a  dance.  It  is  written  in  * 
time. 

•chrank'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  F.  Schrank,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Eumimoseae.  Schrankia 
uncinata  is  the  Pink  Sensitive  Plant  of  New 
Mexico. 

•chrauf  ite  (au  as  c%),  *.  [After  Prof.  A. 
Schrauf,  of  Vienna  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min).] 

Min.  :  A  fossil  resin  occurring  in  schistose 
sandstone,  at  Wamina,  Bukowina.  Ilard- 
n»ss.  2  to  3;  sp.  cr.  10  to  1T2;  color,  hya- 
clnth-red  to  Wood-red.  Compos.  :  carbon, 
73-81  ;  hydrogen,  8482  ;  oxygen,  17'37,  which 
leads  to  the  formula, 


SChrei  -bers  -?te,  s.  [After  Carl  von  Schrei- 
bers  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  meteoric 
iron.  It  forms  steel-gray  folia,  lying  between 
the  crystalline  plates  of  the  various  alloys  of 
iron  and  nickel  of  wl.ich  meteoric  iron  con- 
sists. Hardness.  6-5  ;  sp.  gr.  7'01  to  7'22. 
Compos.  :  essentially  a  phosphide  of  iron  and 
nickel. 

^chrode,  ».    [SCRODE.] 

Schroeck'  Ing-er-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.Schroeek- 
inger;  suff.  -ite  (Min).] 

Min.  :  A  hydrous  oxy-carbonate  of  uranium, 
occurring  at  Joaohimsthal,  Bohemia,  in  small, 
six-sided,  tabular  crystals,  implanted  on 
nraninite  (q.v.). 

•chroet'-ter-ite,  ».  [After  the  Austrian 
chemist,  Schrotter  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min.  :  A  gum-like  mineral,  amorphous. 
Hardness,  3  to  3'5;  sp.gr.  l'95-ii-05;  color, 
shades  of  green,  yellowish  ;  translucent. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  hav- 
ing the  formula  SAloOs.SSiOo  +  30HO. 

schuch'-ard-tite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Schuchardt, 
of  Gorlitz  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  chrysopras- 
erde.] 

Min.  :  An  earthy  substance  consisting  mostly 
of  minute  scales  found  with  the  chrysoprase 
of  Koseniutz,  Silesia.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
si  I  irate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  sesqui-  and 
protoxide  of  iron  and  nickel. 

*  schuch'-In,  s.    [SCUTCHEON.] 

•chuetz  -ite,  ».  [After  Herr  Schiitz  ;  suff.  -itt 
(Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  CELESTITE  (q.v.). 

•chuit,  schuyt,  s.    [SHOOT,  SHUTE.J 
•chule,  s.    [SCHOOL,  s.]    (Scotch.) 


Schultz,  5.     [The  name  of  the  discoverer.] 
(See  compound.) 

Schultz's  test,  s.  A  test  for  cellulose. 
It  consists  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zine, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodine,  and  colors 
cellulose,  if  present,  blue. 


ite  (z  as  tz),  «.     [After  W.  Schulz  ; 
suff.  -ite  (,Wi».).J 
Afin.  :  The  same  as  GEOCRONITE  (q.v.> 

schung'  -  ite,  s.  [After  Schunga,  Olonetz, 
Russia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  variety  of  carbon, 
differing  somewhat  from  anthracite  in  its 
chemical  com  position  and  physical  properties. 

schwartz'-em-berg-ite.s.  [  After  Schwartz- 
emberg,  who  discovered  it  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  A  mineral  forming  crystalline  and 
amorphous  crusts  on  galena  (q.v.)  in  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  South  America.  Crystallization, 
rhouibohedral.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
6-7  to  li'ii;  lustre,  adamantine;  color  and 
streak,  shades  of  yellow.  Compos.  :  an  oxy- 
chloro-iodide  of  lead,  with  the  probable  for- 
mula, Pb(I,Cl)  +  2  PbO. 

schwatz'-ite,  *.  [After  Schwatz,  Tyrol,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
tnining  over  15  j>er  cent,  of  mercury.  Sp.  gr. 
6-107  ;  color,  iron-black. 

Schwein  -furth  (th  as  t),  «.    [See  def.] 
Geog.  :  A  town  in  Bavaria. 

Schweinfurth-blue,  *.  Probably  the 
same  in  substance  as  Scheele's  green,  pre- 
pared without  heat,  or  treated  with  an  alkali 
and  digested  in  water.  It  is  a  beautiful  color, 
liable  to  the  same  changes,  and  is  of  the  same 
habits  as  blue  verditer. 

Schweinfurth-  green,  «.     [EMERALD- 

GREEX.J 

schweltz  -er-ite,  schweiz'-er-ite  (w  as 

V,  z  as  tz),  s.       [Ger.    Schweiz,    Schweitz  = 
Switzerland  ;  suff.  -erite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  a  serpentine  (q.v.) 
occurring  in  Switzerland,  frequently  pseudo- 
morphous  after  actinolite  or  tremolite  (q.v.). 

Bci-a-dSp'-J-tys,  s.  [Gr.  o-««  (skias),  genit. 
o-Ktofioc  (skiados)  =  any  shelter,  and  mri* 
(pitus)  —  a  pine-tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cunninghameae,  akin  to 
Sequoia.  Sciadopitys  verticiUata  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  1860. 

SC1-S6  -na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  O-KICUH*  (skiaina) 
=  the  female  of  Sci&na  nigra.] 

Ichthy  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Sciaenid*  (q.v.).  Upper  jaw  overlapping,  or 
equal  to  the  lower  ;  cleft  of  mouth  horizontal, 
or  nearly  so  ;  no  barbel.  About  fifty  species 
are  known,  approximately  with  the  range  of 
the  family.  Scitena  arjuila  is  the  Maigre  (q.v.). 
Some  of  the  species  —  as  S.  nigra,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  S.  richardsonii,  from  Lake 
Huron—  have  the  second  ray  very  strong,  and 
are  sometimes  made  a  separate  genus,  Corvina, 

S91-»'-nI-d«e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scicen(a)  ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  sole  family  of  the  division 
Sciaeniformes  (q.v.),  with  thirteen  genera,  from 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Body  rather 
elongate,  compressed,  covered  with  ctenoid 
scales  ;  lateral  line  continuous  ;  teeth  in  villi- 
form  bands  ;  palate  toothless  ;  stomach  cseeal  ; 
air-bladder  frequently  with  numerous  append- 
ages. Many  attain  a  large  size,  and  nearly  all 
are  eaten. 

sci-w-nl-for'-mes,  *.  pi.  [Lat  scicena  (q.v.), 
and  forma  =  shape,  appearance.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes.  Soft  dorsal  generally  much  more 
developed  than  the  spinous  and  anal  ;  no  pec- 
toral filaments  ;  head  with  muciferous  canals 
well  developed.  [Sci.£NiD.e.] 

SCl   ae-noid,  a.  &  *.     [Lat.  sciam(a);   Eng. 

SUff.  -0  !''.'.] 

A.  At  ad).  :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  Scuenidaa.    (Giinther  :  Study 
Of  Fishes,  p.  144.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  member  of  the  Sciaenid*. 

"The  MM  and  rivem  In  which  Scitrrvridt  generally 
occur.  "—Ounthtr  :  Wiirfy  n/  Fiifir*,  p.  430. 


soi-sa-niir'-us,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  scice*(a),  and 
Gr.  ov pd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sciaenidae,  « ith  two 
species,  Scicenurus  bowerbaiikii  and  S.  crassior, 
from  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey. 

•9!   a  graph,  t.    [SCIAOKAPHT.] 

1.  The  section    of   a  building  to  show  its 
inside. 

2.  A  ihadow-picture,  such  as  produced  by  the 
x-rays  of  Prof.  Rrentgen.     [See  RCENTQEN.] 

•91  ag-ra-pher,  t.    One  who  practices  or  is 

proficient  in  the  art  of  sciagraphy. 
Bci-a-graph'-Ic,   39!  a  graph  -ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  sciagraph(\i) ;  -ic,  -ieal.}  Of  or  pertaining 
to  sciagraphy  ;  done  by  sciagraphy. 

sci-a-graph'-fc-al-ly,  adv.  [Ens.  scio- 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  sciagraphical  manner; 
by  sciagraphy. 

S9i-ag'-ra-ph^,  89i-<Sg'-ra-pli^,  *.     [Or. 

iriciaypa4>ia  (skiagraphia),  from  iricid.  (skia)  i=  a 
shadow,  and  ypoujxo  (grapho)  —  to  describe,  to 
draw  ;  Fr.  sciagraphie.] 

L  Art :  The  act  or  art  of  correctly  delineat- 
ing shadows  in  drawing  ;  the  art  of  sketching 
objects  with  correct  shading. 

"  Let  thorn  who  are  delighted  with  tdagrajAy  paint 
out  .  .  .  these  shadow-patriarchs."— fuller:  Half 
War.  p.  111. 

2.  Arch. :  The  profile  or  section  of  a  build- 
Ing  showing  its  inside  ;  a  sciagraph. 

3.  Astron. :  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  by  the  shadow  of  the  son, 
moon,  or  stars  ;  dialling. 

4.  Photog. :    The  act    or   art   of  producing 
shadow  pictures,  as  by  the  x-rays  of  Roentgen. 

*  S9i-am'-»-cli^,  ».    [SCIOMACHT.] 

89l-ar'-a,  *.  [Fern,  of  Gr.  ar*top<k  (skiaros)  = 
shady,  dark.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Mycetophilidse  (q.v.). 
The  larvae  of  Sciaro  militaris,  the  Army  worm, 
march  in  a  band  three  or  fonr  inches  bromd 
and  about  twelve  feet  long. 
S9i'-a-sc5pe,  «.    [See  SKIASCOPE.] 

••^i-a-theV-Ie,  •sci-a^ther'-Ic-al, 
*  sci-a-ter'-Ic-al,  *  sci-o-ter'-Ip-al,  a. 
[Gr*  o-icia0>jpas  (sk'iatheras)  =  a  sun-dial,  from 
oxia  (skia)  =  a  shadow,  and  ftjpi  (therff)  =  to 
hunt.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  sun-diaL 

.  goi-a-ther  -Ic-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  sciather- 
ical ;  -ly.]  In  a  sciatheric  manner ;  by  mean* 
of  a  sun-dial. 

sci  at  -Ic,  »  891-at-Ick,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  •* 
atique,  from  Low  Lat.  sciaticus,  a  corrupt,  of 
Lat.  ischiadicus  —  subject  to. gout  in  the  hip, 
from  Gr.  io-rioo'iico*  (ischiadikos)  =  subject  to 
pains  in  the  loins,  from  i<rx"»s  (ischins),  genit. 
to-viai<k  (ischiados)  —  pain  in  the  loins,  from 
l<rxiov  (ischion)  =  the  socket  in  which   the 
thigh-bone  turns ;  Sp.  ciatica.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hip. 

"  On  the  Kiatic  uerv»  of  a  rabbit,"-/>Mto«>p»4eaI 

Traninctioni.  xci.  13. 

2.  Affecting  the  hip. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  sciatica  (q.v.). 

"Back'd  with  tctaticfe,  martyr'd  with  the  stone." 
I'ope  :  Saliret.  iv.  H. 

sciatic  notch,  s. 

Anat. :  A  great  and  a  small  notch  in  the 
innominate  bone. 

sei-at-io-a,  s.    [SCIATIC.] 

Pathol. :  Acute  pain  produced  by  neuralgia 
following  the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve, 
generally  in  only  one  limb.  It  extends  from 
the  sciatic  notch  down  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  thigh  to  the  popliteal  space,  or  even  to 
the  foot,  and  arises  from  pressure  on  the  nerve 
by  intestinal  accumulations,  or  from  tumors, 
inflammation,  over-fctigue,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  or  rheumatism.  There  are  often 
nocturnal  exacerbations  of  pain. 

sci-at -Ic-aL.  a.    [Eng.  «ciatfc;  -al.J    Sciatic. 
sgi-at'-Ic-al-iy.  adv.     [Eng.  tciatical;  4y.] 
With  or  by  means  of  sciatica. 

•ci  -ence, ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  »cientia-=  science, 
knowledge,  from  scieni,  genit.  scientis,  pr.  par. 
of  scio  =  to  know  ;  Sp.  ciencit ;  Port,  sciencia; 
Ital.  scienzia,  scienza.] 

•  L  Knowledge.    (Byron?  Cain,  i.  1.) 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,   pa  =  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shaft,    -tlon,  - sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  -  zhiin.    -clous,  - tlous,  -sious  =  Bhus.    -bio,  -die,  <tc,  =  bel,  del. 
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science— sointillant 


2.  Knowledge  amassed,  severely  tested,  co- 
ordinated, aud  systematized,  specially  regard- 
ing those  wide  generalizations  called  the  laws 
of  nature.     Herbert  Spencer  thus  classifies 
the  sciences  :  (1)  Abstract  sciences :  logic  and 
mathematics  ;  (2)  Abstract  concrete  sciences  : 
mechanics,    chemistry,    physics,    &c.  ;     (3) 
Concrete  sciences :  astronomy,  geology,  bi- 
ology, sociology,  &c.    No  science  rests  on  a 
firmer  base  than  mathematics,  which,  being 
founded  on  demonstrative  evidence,  may  be 
accepted  as  absolutely  true.    The  results  in 
logic,  which,  like  mathematics,  is  a  deductive 
science,  are  much  less  certain  ;  for  error  may 
crsep  into  the  premises,  with  the  result  of 
vitiating  the  conclusion.     All  other  sciences 
are  to  a  large  extent  inductive.    These,  rest- 
ing only  on  probable  evidence,  are  not  really 
science,  or  knowledge,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,   but  continually  approach   nearer 
and  nearer  to  it,  as  scientific  methods  im- 
prove.      The    sciences    vary    in    the    dis- 
tance they  have  moved  towards  perfection, 
astronomy  having  gone  far  forward  and  thera- 
peutics lagged  behind.  The  inductive  sciences 
may  be  divided  into   the    men  al   and   the 

Ehysieal.  The  former  can  largely  be  studied 
y  reflection  on  our  own  mental  operations  ; 
the  latter  require  observation,  exjieriment, 
comparison  of  the  facts  obtained,  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning,  the  whole  ending  in 
as  wide  generalization  as  the  ascertained 
facts  will  permit.  No  one  can  be  a  truly 
scientific  student  unless  he  considers  truth 
of  priceless  importance,  and  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  preconceived  notions  and  care- 
fully elaborated  opinions,  whenever  he  dis- 
covers them  to  be  erroneous.  No  expenditure 
of  money,  time,  or  even  life,  is  considered 
extravagant  if  the  sacrifice  be  made  for  the 
discovery  of  fresh  truth.  The  initial  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  several  sciences  are  to 
be  sought  in  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
Moral  science,  a  department  of  mental  science, 
reached  some  degree  of  maturity  first,  early 
man  desiring  to  ascertain  what  his  conduct 
should  be  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  God  or 
gods.  Mental  science,  or  the  investigation  of 
the  thinking  and  feeling  mind,  came  next; 
but,  to  this  day,  has  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  is  still  far  from  certainty.  Physical 
science  had  really  commenced,  though  it  was 
in  its  infancy,  when  ancient  myths  of  observa- 
tion were  framed,  many  of  which  were  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  natural  phenomena.  Its 
progress,  slow  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  since  then  been  increasingly  rapid.  Prior 
to  this,  the  greatest  advances  were  made  in 
astronomy  and  in  physics,  then  in  chem- 
istry, botany,  Ac.  Geology  did  not  attract 
much  notice  till  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  anthropology,  comparative 
religions,  &c.,  not  till  its  second  half.  Though 
science  has  been  prosecuted  by  its  most 
earnest  cultivators  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
for  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  discoveries 
will  have  on  mankind,  yet  those  discoveries 
have  already  helped  man  incalculably.  Bail- 
ways,  ocean  steamers,  telegraphy,  gas,  &c., 
all  resulted  from  scientific  inquiry  turned 
to  practical  account. 

3.  Knowledge   regarding  any  one   depart- 
ment of  mind  or   matter,    co-ordinated,   ar- 
ranged, and  systematized :  as,  the  science  of 
botany,  of  geology,  &c. 

t  4.  Art  or  skill  derived  or  resulting  from 
precepts,  principles,  or  training;  exceptional 
or  preeminent  skill. 

*  5.  One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  :  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
astronomy. 

"  Good  sense,  which  only  i»  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  though  no  Kirnce,  fairly  worth  the  seven." 
Pope :  Moral  lutayi,  IT.  43. 

*  6.  An  object  of  study ;  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  To  inttruct  her  rally  in  those  Kience* 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant." 

Shakeip. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  U. 

IF  Science  is  the  result  of  general  laws,  and 
is  sometimes  called  theory,  as  correlative  with 
art.  Art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
practice.  A  principle  of  science  is  a  rule  in 
art  Science  is  knowledge;  art  is  skill  in 
Using  it 

U  (1)  Applied  science :  A  science  whose  laws 
are  employed  and  exemplified  in  dealing  with 
Concrete  phenomena. 

(2)  Mental  and  Moral  science  :  [SciENCZ,  2J. 

(3)  Natural  science:  [NATURAL]. 

(4)  Physical  science :  [SCIENCE,  2). 


(5)  The  science  .-The  art  of  boxing;  pugilism. 
(Slang.) 

1  891-61156,  v.t.  [SCIENCE,  «.]  To  cause  to 
become  versed  in  science ;  to  make  skilled ; 
to  instruct. 

"  Deep  tcienc'd  in  the  mazy  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy." 

Franeii :  Horace  ;  Ode*,  i.  St 

*  891  -ent,  a.    [Lat  sciens,  pr.  par.  of  scio  =to 
know*.]    Knowing,  skilful. 

S9i-en'-ter,  adv.    [Lat.] 
Law:  Knowingly,  wilfully. 

»  891  en  -tial  (ti  as  gh),  o.  (Tx>w  Lat  scien- 
tialis,  from  Lat.  scientia  —  science  (q.v.).] 
Pertaining  to  science  ;  producing  science  or 
knowledge. 

"  But  first,  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  iciential  sap." 

Milton  :  P.  I.,  ix.  837. 

*  S9l-e'n-tIf"-I-al,  a.    [Prob.  for  scientiftcal.] 
Scientific.    (Howell :  Dodona's  Grove,  p.  11.) 

scl-en  tlf  '-Ic,  a.    [Fr.  scientifique,  from  Lat 
scientificus,  from  scientia  =  science,  and  facio 
to  make  ;  Sp.  cientifico ;  Ital.  scientific*).] 
L  Pertaining  to  science  ;  used  in  science. 

"Voyages  and  travels,  when  not  obscured  by 
tcitntiftc  observations,  are  always  delightful  to 
youthful  curiosity. "—Knox:  Ettay  14. 

2.  Endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  science ; 
well  versed  in  science. 

"  Snch  is  the  youth  whose  leientiflc  pat* 
Class  honours,  medals,  fellowships  await." 

Byron  :  Hours  of  Idleneu ;  College  Exam. 

3.  Treating  of  or  devoted  to  science  :  as, 
a  scientific  treatise. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  science  :  as,  a  scientific  classification. 

5.  Extremely  or  remarkably  skilful. 

*  sgi-en-t!f' -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  scientific;  -ol.] 
The  same  as  SCIENTIFIC  (q.v.). 

"  The  volumes  of  tcientijleal  and  literary  societies 
or  academies  are  infinite.  —Knox:  Winter  Evening!, 
even.  *. 

S91-en-tlr-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scientifical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  scientific  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  science ;  with  extreme 
skill. 

"  It  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  tcientiflcally  in- 
structed."—Lock*:  Human  Undemanding,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ii. 

891  ent-ism,  s.  [Eng.  scient;  -ism.]  The 
views  or  practice  of  scientists. 

If  Scientism  and  scientist  are  words  of  recent 
and  doubtful  formation. 

sci'-ent-ist,  s.  [Eng.  scient ;  -itt.]  One  who 
is  versed  in  or  devoted  to  science  ;  one  skilled 
in  a  particular  science ;  a  scientific  person  ;  a 
savant. 

"  Staffs  of  tcientitti  attached  to  various  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  State."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept  10, 1885. 

gel  Ii9-et,  conj.  [Lat]  To  wit,  videlicet 
namely.  (Generally  contracted  to  sett,  or  sc.) 

BCiT-la,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-xiAAa  (skilla)  =  a 
squill] 

Bot. :  Squill ;  the  typical  genus  of  Scilleae 
(q.v.).  Flowers  racemose  or  corymbose ; 
perianth  with  six  spreading  segments,  de- 
ciduous, on  a  leafless  scape  without  a  spathe  ; 
bract  raembranaceous  or  obsolete.  Known 
species  about  sixty,  chiefly  from  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  ScUla  maritima  or  Vrginea  Scilla, 
the  officinal  squill,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
diuretic  and  expectorant  The  bulbs  of  S. 
hyacinthoides  are  used  in  India  as  a  substitute 
for  Squill  (q.v.).  They  are  given  also  for 
strangury  and  fever  in  horses.  The  bulbs  of 
8.  indica  and  S.  maritima,  also  Indian  species, 
are  nauseous  and  acrid.  They  are  emetic, 
purgative,  expectorant,  and  diuretic,  according 

.    to  the  doses. 

891!  -le-w,  *.  pi.  [Lat  scUUa);  Lat.  fern,  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliacese.  Fruit  dry,  cap- 
sular ;  root  bulbous.  Sometimes  merged  in 
the  Lilieae  (q.v.> 

sell  Ut  in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sciK(a)  (mar)it(ima)  ; 
-in.] 

Chem. :  The  active  ingredient  of  Scilla  mari- 
tima, obtained  by  treating  a  decoction  of  the 
bulbs  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  agitating  the 
filtrate  with  purified  animal  charcoal  which 


absorbs  the  scillitin,  and  gives  it  up  again  to 
boiling  alcohol.  It  is  left  on  evaporation  as 
an  amorphous  neutral  mass,  having  a  bitter- 
sweet taste.  Taken  internally,  it  causes 
vomiting  and  purging.  It  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

89im'-I-tar,   sjim-I-ter,  *  sclm'-e'-tar. 

•  scym-I-tar,  •  sSm'-I-tar,  *  smy-ter, 

*  cim-^5-ter,  s.     [Fr.  cimeterre,  a  corrupt,  of 
Pers.  shimshir,  shamshir  =  a  sword,  a  sabre, 
from   sham  =  a 

nail,  and  shf.r  = 

a  lion  ;  Sp.  cimi- 

tarra;Ital.  scimi-    _^  ^   „,.„._.,, 

tarro,  scimitara.]    *^  HITAR. 

1.  Lit.:  An  oriental  sword,  the  blade  of 
which  is  single-edged,  short,  much  curved, 
and  heaviest  toward  the  top. 

"  He  diet  upon  my  teimitar'i  sharp  point." 

Shakeip. :  Titut  Andronicut,  IT.  1 

*  2.  Fig. :  Any  arm  or  weapon. 

"  When  Winter  wields 
His  icy  icimitar."       Wordtworth :  Miicell.  Pitctt. 

scimitar-pod,  s. 

Bot. :  The  legume  of  Entada  scandens. 

scimitar-shaped,  a.    [ACINACIFORM.] 

S9in  -91-dse,  *.  pi  [Lat  tcinc(us) ;  fern,  pi 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Skinks ;  an  extensive  family  of 
smooth-scaled  Lizards,  frequenting  dry  and 
stony  places,  and  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed, being  absent  only  from  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  zones.  It  comprises  three 
distinct  forms :  (1)  Snake-like ;  (2)  with  a 
single  pair  of  limbs ;  (3)  lacertiform,  as 
Scincus.  Entire  body  covered  with  rounded 
imbricate  scales,  quincuncially  arranged ; 
head  with  symmetrical  shield,  eyelids  de- 
veloped ;  nostrils  behind  the  rostral  shield ; 
tongue  short,  with  a  notch  in  front.  The 
family  has  different  limits  assigned  by 
different  authors.  Wallace  puts  the  genera 
at  sixty,  and  the  species  at  300.  [SKINK.] 

8$ In'-coid,  a.  &  s.    [SCTNCOID.K.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  family  Scincidse  or  Scincoidae. 

B.  As  subst. :   Any   lizard   of  the  family 
Scincidae  or  Scincoidse. 

"  Australia    has    some    remarkable    Scincoidi."— 
Caueiri  Nat.  EM.,  IT.  2»6. 

1 scln-coi  -dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat  «einc(us),  and 
Gr.  tl&os  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Scin- 
cidae. With  the  Zonuridae  it  forms  the  sub- 
order Brevilingues  or  Pachyglossa. 

scln-col'-de'-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  scincotd(ce); 
Eng.  suff.  -ean.]  The  same  as  SCINCOID,  A. 
(q.v.). 

"  All  the  Scincoidean  Lizards  have  the  body  covered 
by  similar  scales."— JfiehoUon:  Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  tM. 

scin-cos,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  atiy*.*:  (sking- 
*»«).] 

Zool. :  Skink  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Scincidae,  with  two  species  from  North 
Africa  and  Syria.  [ADDA.] 

Scin-d&p'-SUS,  s.  [Gr.  <riut>&a.^6s  (skindapsos) 
=  an  ivy-like  plant] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Calleae,  akin  to  Pothos. 
Scrambling  plants,  with  perforated  or  pin- 
nate leaves.  The  fruit  of  Scindapms  oJRcin- 
alis,  cut  in  pieces  and  dried,  is  used  in  India 
as  a  stimulant,  a  diaphoretic,  an  anthelmiutic, 
an  aromatic,  and  a  carminative. 

*  89in'-dar-ize,  v.t.    [Lat.  scindo  =  to  cut] 
To   break   to   pieces.     (Ashmole:    Theatrwn 
Chemicum  Brit.,  p.  415.) 

S£ink,  ».     [Lat  scincus.] 

1.  A  skink. 

2.  A  cast  calf.    (Prov.) 

*  scinque  (qne  as  k),  s.    [SKINK.] 

scln'-tll-la,  s.  [Lat  =  a  spark.]  A  spark,  • 
glimmer,  a  tittle  ;  the  least  particle  :  as,  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  against  him. 

S9in'-til-lant,  a.  [Lat  scintillans,  pr.  par.  c! 
scintilla  =  to  throw  out  sparks;  scintilla  =  a 
spark.]  Emitting  sparks  or  fine  igneous  par- 
ticles ;  sparkling. 

"  Who  can  view  the  pointed  rays 
That  from  black  eyes  Kintillant  blaze  T" 

(irten  :  Spleen,  lit. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qo  =  kw> 


scintillate— scmridse 
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'  -til  -late,  v.i.  [Lat.  sclntillatus,  pa.  par. 
of  scintilla  =  to  throw  out  sparks.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks  or  tine  igneous  particles. 

2.  To  sparkle,  to  twinkle,  as  the-fixed  stars. 

•Cin-til-la'-tlon,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scintil- 

lationem,  accus.  of  scintillatio,  from  sclntillo 
=  to  scintillate  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  sclntillazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  emitting  sparks  or  fine  igneous 
particles  ;  a  sparkling. 

"  For  these  tcintill«tioru  are  not  the  accension  of 
ths  ayr.  upon  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errmiri,  bk.  li.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  twinkling  or  tremulous  motion  of 
the  light  of  the  fixed  stars. 

"  They  teemed  to  emulate  so  many  little  stars  in  a 
cloudless  but  dark  uiglit.  and  continued  this  tcintilla- 
tion  longer  than  one  would  have  expected.  "—  Boyl»: 
Works,  iv.  474 

3.  A  flash,  a  spark. 

"  Some  Kintiltationi  of  Promethean  flre." 

Courper  :  To  hit  Father.    (Trans.) 

*  S5i-6g/-ra-phjr,  ».    [SCIAOBAPHY.] 

•ci'-o-llsm,  ».  [Lat.  sciolus  =  &  smatterer, 
dimin.  from  icius  =  knowing;  scio  =  to  know.] 
A  smattering  of  knowledge  on  any  subject, 
combined  with  hollow  pretence  to  the  posses- 
sion of  more. 

"  It  is  the  triumph  of  scientific  statesmanship  orer 
effeminate  •ciolitm."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  187*. 

•91'  6-lIst,  s.  [SCIOLISM.]  One  who  knowi 
many  things  superficially  ;  a  smatterer. 

"  A  marginal  gloss,  made  by  some  Ignorant  KioUtt." 
—  Waterland:  Worki,  v.  16«. 

•91  O-lIst'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sciolist;  -tc.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sciolism  or  sciolists  ;  superficial. 

*  S9l'-6-lOUS,  a.    [SCIOLISM.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sciolism  or  sciolists  ;  having  a  super- 
ficial knowledge. 

"  I  could  wish  these  tcMovj  zelotists  had  more 
Judgment,"—  SoweU  :  Letter*  bk.  lit.,  let  8. 

*  S9i-6m  -a-chy,  *  S9i-am'-a-chy,  s.   [Gu 

cxiafiaxia"(sfciamacAia),  from  <r«'a  (sfcia)  =  a 
shadow,  and  nax1?  (marhe)  =  a  battle  ;  Fr. 
tciamachie.}  A  fighting  with  a  shadow;  a 
vain  or  futile  combat. 

"  To  avoid  this  Kiomachy,  or  Imaginary  combat 
with  words."  —  Coistey  :  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


-gy\  s.     [Or.   <riu'a 

shadow,  and  pavreia.  (manteia)  =  divination, 
prophecy.]  Divination  by  shadows. 

891  on,  *  si  on,  *  ci  on,  *  sy  -on,  *  cy-un, 
*  si-oun,  s.  [Fr.  scion  =  a  scion,  a  shoot,  a 
twig,  from  scitr  =  to  cut,  to  saw,  from  Lat. 
teco  =  to  cut.] 

1.  Lit.  :   A  shoot  or  twig;  especially  one 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  grafted  upon 
•ome  other  tree  or  for  planting  ;  a  cutting. 

11  [The  elder  tree)  will  grow  of  tiont  and  impes  even 
an  the  poplar."—  P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xz. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  descendant,  a  child,  an  heir. 

•9i-5p  tic,  SCl-op'-trfc,  a.  [Or.  <r«ia  (sfcio) 
=  a  shadow,  and  onrofitu  (optomai)  =  to  see.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  camera  obscura,  or 
to  the  art  of  exhibiting  luminous  images  in  a 
darkened  room. 

scioptic  ball,  scioptric-ball,  >.     A 

perforated  globe  of  wood  containing  the  lens 
of  a  camera  obscura,  fitted  with  an  appendage 
by  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
turned  on  its  centre  to  a  small  extent  in  any 
direction  like  the  eye.  It  may  be  fixed  at  an 
aperture  in  a  window  shutter,  and  is  used  for 
producing  images  in  a  darkened  room. 

891  op  -ti  con,  s.  [SCIOPTIC.]  A  form  of 
magic  lantern  invented  in  America,  the  first 
to  employ  a  two-wicked  paraffin  lamp.  Since 
its  introduction,  three,  four,  and  five  wicks 
have  been  employed. 

•91  Sp'  -tics,  s.  [Sciopnc.]  The  art  or  pro- 
cess of  exhibiting  luminous  images,  especially 
those  of  external  objects,  in  a  darkened  room, 
by  means  of  lenses,  &c. 

891  -ote,  891  -6t,  a.  Sis.    [See  def.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scio,  an 
island  in  the  .Egian  Sea,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  .-Is  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scio. 

891  6  ther  ic,  a.  [Sci  ATUERIC.  J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sun-dials. 

sciotheric  telescope,  *. 

Dialing  :  A  horizontal  dial  with  a  telescope 
attached  to  it. 


89l-r8c'-o6,  •sJ-rocc',  *. 


scir'-e  fa  -9l-as  (or  c  as  sh),  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  A  writ  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
judgments,  patents,  or  matters  of  record,  or 
to  vacate,  quash,  or  annul  them.  It  is  often 
abbreviated  to  sci.  fa. 

*  S9'ire'-wyte,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  scire  =  shire, 
and  teyte.]    The  annual  tax  formerly  paid  to 
the  sheriff  for  holding  the  assizes  and  county 
courts. 

*  891  -  roc  , 

[SlROCCO.J 

scir'-pe-»,  s.  pi.    [Lat  tcirpus;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 
Sot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceae  (q.T.). 

scir'-pus,  s.  [Lat.=  Scirptw  lacustris.]  (See 
def.) 

Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scirpeae  (q.v.). 
Spikelets  solitary,  fascicled,  or  many-flowered, 
glumes  imbricated  on  all  sides  ;  hypogynous 
bristles  six  or  fewer  ;  style  deciduous  ;  fruit 
compressed  or  trigonous.  Known  species 
about  fifty,  widely  diffused.  6'.  lacustris  and 
other  species  are  sometimes  used  like  rushes 
for  making  chair  bottoms,  baskets,  &c.  Its 
root  is  astringent  and  diuretic.  The  tubers 
of  S.  dubius  are  eaten  in  India,  as  those 
of  S.  tuoerosus  are  in  China,  where  they  are 
cultivated.  The  latter  is  cultivated  in  India  as 
a  source  of  starch.  S.  maritimut  grows  exten- 
sively along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
species  of  Scirpus  are  ordinarily  known  as 
bulrushes,  a  name  which  they  bear  in  common 
with  species  of  the  genus  Typha. 

t  sclr-rho'-sls,  «.    [SCIRRHTJB.] 

sclr-rhos'-l-ty,  s.    [Eng.  schirrous  ;  -Uy.] 

Med.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scir- 
rhous  ;  a  scirrhus. 

"The  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  occa- 
sioned by  schirrotities  of  the  glands.  Is  not  to  be  cured 
any  otherwise  than  by  extirpation."—  Arbuthnot  :  On 
Diet,  ch.  iii. 

sclr  -rhous,  *  skir'-rous,  a.  [SCIRRHCS.) 
Proceeding  from,  or  of  the  nature  of  scirrhus  ; 
resembling  a  scirrhus  ;  hard,  indurated. 

"  As  sharp  corrosives  to  the  tchirrhnus  flesh.** 
Jngo  :  Edge-Bill,  bk.  iii. 

scir'-rhiis,  t  scir  rho'-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat, 
from  Gr.  <r/dpos  (skiros)  =  a  hardened  swelling 
or  tumour.] 

Pathol.  :  Hard  cancer,  occurring  in  thf 
breast,  tongue,  &c. 

"  Such  a  thing  breeds  in  men  upon  the  hardneasc  oi 
liver  or  spleeue.  which  the  physicians  call  Kirrhut.' 
—P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xr. 

sclr'-roid,  o.  [Eng.  scirr(us);  -oid.)  Re- 
sembling scirrhus. 

*  scIr-rSs'-i-t&  s.    [SCIREHOSITT.J 

*  S9ls-9l-ta'-tlon,  «.    [Lat  sciscitatio,  frorr 
sciscitatus,  pa.  par.  of  sciscitor  =  tc  inquire, 
from  scisco  =  to  begin   to  know  ;   scic  =  tc 
know.]    The  act  of  inquiring  j  inquiry  :  de- 
mand. 

*  89188,  v.i.    [Lat.  Kissut,  pa.  par.  of  scindc  = 
to  cut.]    To  cut 

"  The  wicked  steel  Kited  deep  in  his  right  side.* 


'  S?Is  -sa.rs,  s.  pi.    [SCISSORS.] 

sols'  -sel,  ».    [SCISSILE,  o.] 

Metal-working  : 

1.  Clippings  of  metallic  plates. 

2.  Remainder  of  plates  after  planchetl  biTC 
been  punched  therefrom  for  com. 

*  89is-8l-ble,  a.    [ScisE.]    Capable  of  being 
cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument 

"The  differences  of  Impressible,  and  not  impress- 
ible ;  flgurable,  and  not  figurable  ;  mr.uld.ible,  and 
not  mouldable;  trittMe.  aud  Dot  Kiuibl*.'—  Bacon  ; 
Sat.  BM.,  t  M*. 

•9is  sil,  *.    [Scisscu] 

*  89  Is  side,  o.    [Lat.  sdssilii,  from  idssus, 
pa.    par.  of  scindo  =  to    cut  ;    Fr.   tcissile.] 
Capable  of  being  cut  ;  scissible. 

"Animal  fat  Is  a  sort  of  amphibious  substance  ;  it  is 
triuile  like  a  toli±"—Arbuthrutt  :  Jfaturt  of  Aliment!, 
ch.  vi. 


t.      [SCISSEL.] 

*  B9lss'-l6n  (88  as  zh),  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
tcissionem,  accus.  of  tcissio  =  a  cutting,  from 
scissus,  pa.  par.  of  scindo  =  to  cut.]  The  act 


of  cutting  or  dividing  with  an  edged  tastr* 
ment ;  division,  cut 

*  8919' -for,  v.t.  [SCISSORS.]  To  cut  with 
scissoiB ;  to  prepare  with  the  help  of  scissor*. 
scissor  bills,  s.  pi.  [SKIMMER.] 
scissorbird.  scissor  tail,  « 
Ornith. :  Mili'ulus  tyrannns  (or  forjlcatus).  a 
native  of  Central  America,  occasionally  stray- 
ing to  the  United  States.  The  body  is  only 
about  four  inches  long,  but  the  two  ex-tenor 
feathers,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  i^fe  a 
pair  of  scissors,  are  at  least  ten  inches  in 
length,  whilst  those  in  the  centre  are  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  inches.  Head  and 
cheeks  deep  black ;  crest  yellow :  back  ash- 
gray  ;  under-surface  white  ;  quills,  wing- 
covers,  and  rump  blackish-brown  edged  with 
gray.  They  live  chiefly  on  insects,  but  they 
also  pursue  and  devour  small  birds. 

scissor  tail,  s.     [SCISSOR-BIRD.] 
scissor  tooth,  s.    [SECTORIAL.] 

8913  sors,  *  scis  -sars,  *  cis  sers,  *  si»- 
oures,    *  cys-owre,   *  siz-ars,    s.   pi 

[O.  Fr.  cisoures ;  Fr.  ciseavx,  pi.  of  ciseau.  for- 
merly cisel  =  a  chisel ;  prob  from  the  same 
base  as  Lat.  seco=  tocut.)  [CmsEL.1  A  cut- 
ting instrument  consisting  of  two  portions 


Eivoted  tofther  and  ha  vine  blade?  which  cut 
•om  opposite  sides  against  an  object  placed 
between  them     Frequently  spoken  of  as  a 
pair  of  scissors. 

"  My  master  preachet  patience  tc  him.  and  the  while 
Hi*  man  with  iciuori  nickt  bin.  tot  a  foot' 

ShaHetf.. :  Comedf  Q'  Errort  T. 

H  Scissor?  and  posit :  An  expression  signify- 
ing hasty  and  indiscriminate  compilation,  as 
distinguished  from  original  literary  work. 
Also  used  in  the  sens*  of  printing  previously 
published,  as  distinct  from  originai  matter. 
The  expression  probably  originated  ir.  s  news- 
paper-office, where  paragraph;  are  cut  out 
from  exchanges  and  pasted  on  pieces  of  paper 
tc  be  sent  tc  the  compositor*. 

*  89188  -ure  (88  as  zh),  s.  [Lat.  scissura,  from 
scissiis.  pa.  par.  of  scindo  —  tc  cut.} 

1.  Lit. :  A  longitudinal  opening  in  I  body 
made  by  cutting  ;  a  cleft.  *  cut.  «  fissure. 

"The  breach  seemr  like  thf  tciwuret  ant  rupture* 
Ol  an  earthquake."— Decai  o/  Piety. 

2.  Fig. :  A  rupture.  •  split,  c  division. 

"  Tc  thit  sect  ma'  br  unrated  all  thf  tnuurrt  that 
have  happeuec  in  Curutianitv."— M outli ;  Ltturi, 
bk  ill.,  let  &. 

8Ci8-8TJ-rel  -la,  t.    [Dimin.  from  Lat.  scittu.ro. 

=  a  rending,  a'cieft.} 

Zooi.  <f  Pai&ont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scis- 
surellinar  (q.v.).  Shell  minute,  thin,  not 
pearly  :  body  whorl  large,  spur  small,  surface 
striated,  aperture  operculatt  rounded,  the 
adult  with  a  slit  in  the  side.  Knowr  recent 
species  five,  from  Britain,  the  MediterraLean, 
&c. ;  fossil  four,  from  the  Tertiary. 

•$i8-STJ-rel-li'-n»,  «.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  scist*. 
rell(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Haliotidte.    (Tate.) 

1 89i-ta-mIn'-e-89,  *  soi-tam'-In-a,  s.  pi. 

[Lat.  scitamjenta)  =  delicate  food,  dainties ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ineae,  or  neut  -ina.] 

Botany: 

1 1.  (Of  the  form  scitaminese):  The  same  M 

ZlNOIBERACEA  (q. V.). 

*  2.  (Of  the  form  scitamina) :  The  third  order 
in  Linnaeus's  Natural  System.  (1751).  Genera, 

Musa.  Canna,  Amonium,  <tc. 

89i-ta-mln-o-ou8,  o.  [Mod.  Lat  sn'to- 
mine(cc) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -otu.]  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the  Scitamineae  (q.T.). 

•gi-nr'-a-vus,  s.  [Lat.  sciur(ut)  —  a  squirrel, 
and  amis  =  an  ancestor.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Sciuridse,  with  three 
species,  allied  to  the  type-genus,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

SCl-iir'-I-dn,  s.  pi.  (Lat  »ciur(ut);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -id:r.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Sciuromorpha  (q.T.\ 
containing  the  True  Squirrels,  FlyingSquirrels, 
and  Marmots.   Arboreal  or  terrestrial  rodents, 
with  cylindrical,  hairy  tails;  molars  rooted, 
tubercular.    Absent  only  from  the  Australian 
region.    There  are  two  sub-families,  Arctoiny- 
inse  and  Sciurinae  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  They  appear  in  the  Eocene. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  gun,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  «*«",  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-dan.  -tiaa  -  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  anas,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•ci-U-ri'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sciur(us) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutl'.  -iruf.] 

1.  Zoo/.  :  True  Squirrels  ;  the  typical  sub- 
family of  Sciurida  (q.v.),  with  the  same  dis- 
tribution.    Form  slender,  tail  long  and  hairy. 
There  are  four  genera  :   Sciurus,  Pteromys, 
Tamias,  and  Xerus. 

2.  Palceont. :  [SciUBUS], 

•ei  -u  rine,  a.  &  5.    [Sciuius-.s.] 

A!.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  the  squirrels. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Sciu- 
ridse (.q.v.). 

s«i   iir-6   mor'-pha,  «.  j>L    [Gr.  trxCovpot 

(skiouros)  =  a  squirrel,  and  M°p4»)  (morphe)  = 
form.) 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Rodentia  simplieidentata, 
with  four  families  :  Anoinaluridse,  Sciuridse, 
Heptodontidse,  and  Castoridae. 
t  sci-u-ro'p'-ter-us,  *.  [Gr.  <r«'oup<x  (tkio- 
uros)  =  a  squirrel,  and  *repv£  (pterux)  =  • 
wing.] 

Zool. :  Flying  Squirrels  ;  a  genus  of  Sciuridse, 
more  frequently  merged  in  Pteromys  (q.vA 
with  numerous  species  widely  distributed. 
Of  American  species  the  most  common  is  the 
Assapan,  S.  rolucella,  abundant  from  the  Gulf 
to  Canada.  The  genus  is  akin  to  Pteromys 
(q.v.),  and  has  a  similar  patagiura,  but  the  tail 
is  flat,  and  the  long  hairs  thereon  are  arranged 
in  two  rows. 

•ci-ur'-US,  s.  [Gr.  vtaoupot  (skiourot)  =  a 
squirrel  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Sciurina,  with 
the  range  of  the  family  ;  species  very  numer- 
ous.   No  cheek-pouches  or  patagium. 

2.  Paiceont. :  Prom  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
Europe  and  the  Post-pliocene  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

•Clate,  *.  &  v.     [SLATE,  «.  &  t'.] 

Scla-ter,  ».     [P.  L.   Sclater,   M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.R.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Zool.  Soc.,  London.] 
(See  compound.) 

Sclater's  hornbill,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bycanistes  subcylindricui. 

•  sclaun  dre,  *.    [SLANDER.] 
Sclav,  Sclave,  s.    [SLAV.] 

Scla  vo  ni  an,  Sla-von'-Ic,  a.  [SLAVO- 
NIAN-, SLAVONIC.] 

Sclavonian  grebe,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Podiceps  comutus,  called  also  the 
Dusky  and  Horned  Grebe.  Tt  is  an  occasional 
winter  visitor  to  Britain, 

•sclen-dre,  o.    [SLENDEB.] 
scler-,  pref.    [SCLERO-.] 

SCleV-a-g6g-y\  s.  [Pref.  scler-,  and  Gr.  ay<iy>) 
(agdge)  =  &  leading;  ayto  (a-jo)-ta  lead.]  A 
w<>r<l  used  by  ascetics  to  express  a  severe 
handling  of  the  body;  severe  discipline  or 
mortification  of  the  body. 

"Not  our  reformation,  but  our  slothfulneas.  doth 
Inths;>o3e  us.  tli  it  wo  let  others  run  tister  tuau  we  in 
teniper.ince.  in  chastity,  in  »cle,-<igo3a.  as  it  U  called." 
—Backet :  Life  ef  WiUiamt.  pt,  i£,  p.  61. 

SOler   anth,  s.    [SCLERANTHUS.] 

Dot.  (PI.) :  The  Scleranthace*  (q.v.). 

scler  an  tha  90  89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scler- 
anth(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot. :  Scleranths ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Daplmales.  Small,  incon- 
spicuous herbs,  with  opposite,  exstipulate 
leaves ;  minute,  axillary,  sessile  flowers ;  a  four- 
or  five-toothed  calyx  with  a  stiff  tube  ;  no 
petals,  and  one  to  ten  stamens  ;  styles  two  or 
one ;  emarginate  ovary  simple,  superior,  one- 
seeded,  the  seed  hanging  from  a  slender  cord 
rising  from  the  base  of  the  ovary  ;  seed-vessel 
a  membranous  utricle  within  the  hardened 
calyx.  Found  in  temperate  climates.  Known 
genera  four,  species  fourteen.  (Livdley.) 

SCler -an' -thus,   s.     [Pref.  scler-,  and  Gr. 

avO(K  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Dot. :  Knawel,  the  typical  genus  of  Sc'er- 
anthaceae  (q.v.).  Flowers  in  cymes  or  fascicles ; 
calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  none ;  stamens  ten, 
five,  or  more  often  abortive  or  wanting  ;  styles 
two.  Two  species  are  British,  Sderanthus 
annitus,  the  Annual,  and  S.  perennis,  the  Per- 
ennial Knawel. 


scler  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tder(ia) ;  Lat. 
i'em.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -etx.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceab 
SCleV-£-ma,  s.    [SCLEROMA.] 

scler-en-ce-pha'-ll-a.  s.    [Pref.  scler-,  and 
Gr.  «y«4>oAos  (engkephulos)  =  the  brain.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  brain. 

scler-en  -ch^-ma,  s.  [Pref.  scltr-,  and  Gr. 
eyXUfia  (engchuma)'=  an  infusion.] 

1.  Bot. :  Mittenius's  name  for  the  thickened 
parenchyma  and  prosencliyma  found  iu  ferns 
and  other  vascular  cryptogams. 

2.  Zool. :  The  calcareous  tissue  of  a  coral. 

SCler-et'-In-lte,  s.  [Pref.  sde(r)-,  Gr.  PTJT«T) 
(rhetine)  =  resin  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jfin.).J 

A/in.. :  A  resin  occurring  in  pea-like  bodies 
in  the  coal  measures  of  Wigan.  Hardness,  S  ; 
sp.  gr.  1-136;  colour,  black,  in  thiu  splinters 
by  transmitted  light,  reddish-brown  ;  lustre, 
brilliant ;  fracture,  conchoidal ;  brittle.  Com- 
pos. :  carbon,  77-05  ;  hydrogen,  8-99  ;  oxygen, 
10-28  ;  ash,  3-68  =  100. 

ScleY-I-a,  «.  [Gr.  <r«AT)p6«  (skleros)  =  dry- 
ness.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Solereae  (q.v.). 
Known  species  149,  chiefly  from  sub-tropical 
countries.  The  root  of  Scleria  lithosperma  is 
supposed  in  India  to  be  of  use  in  nephritis. 

SCler-i  -a-SIS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ovcMjpia 
(skleria)  =  hardness.] 
Pathol. :  Any  hard  tumour  *r  induration. 

scler  -ite,  s.  [Gr.  oxA>)p6«  (skleros)  —  hard  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

Zool.  (PI.) :  Calcareous  spicules  in  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  Gorgonidse.  They  sometimes 
project,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  coeno- 
sarc  rough  and  prickly. 

SCler-d-,  pref.  ffJr.  axAqpos  (skleros)  =  dry, 
hard.]  Dry,  hard. 

scler  6  base,  scler-o-ba  sis,  s.  [SCLERO- 

BASICA.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  An  epidermic  stem-like coral- 
lum  ;  specif.,  that  of  the  Sclerobasica  (q.v.). 

scler-o^ba'-slc,  a.  [SCLEROBASICA.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Sclerobasica; 
possessing  a  sclerobase  (q.v.). 

scler-o'-ba'-si-ca,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  <ncA7)pds  (skleros)  =  hard,  stiff,  and  /3aTis 
(basis)  =  a  pedestal.] 

1.  Zool. :  Black  Corals,  a  sub-order  of  Zoan- 
tharia  (q.v.).     [CORAL,  s.  If  (1).] 

2.  Palceont. :  They  commence  in  the  Miocene. 

scler  6  clase,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr.  icAao-is 
(Wasis)  =  a  fracture  ;  Ger.  slderoklas.] 

Mln. :  The  same  as  SAHTORITE  and  DUFRE- 
NOYSITE  (q.v.). 

scler'-o-derm,  s.  [SCLERODERMI.]  Any  fish 
of  the  family  Sclerodermi  (q.v.). 

"The  Scltrodtrmt  may  be  divided  into  three  very 
natural  uroups."— Qunthtr :  Study  of  Pithes,  p.  685. 

scler-o-der'-ma,  s.    [SCLERODERMATA.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

scler-o-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and 
Gr.  Sepna.  (derma)  =  skin.] 

1.  Zool. :  Hexacorolla ;  a  sub-order  of  Zoan- 
tharia  (q.v.).     They  possess  a  corallmn  par- 
tially or  wholly  developed  within  the  tissues 
of  the  polypes  themselves,  not  consisting  of 
scattered  spicules,  the  parts  being  generally 
disposed  in  multiples  of  six.     The  aotinosoma 
may  be  simple  (consisting  of  a  single  polype), 
or   composite   (Consisting  of  many  polype* 
united  by  a  coenosarc).     The   Sclerodermata 
are  divided  into  four  groups :  Aporosa,  Per- 
forata,  Tabulata,  and  Tuluilosa.      They  attain 
their  maximum  development  in  warm  seas. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

SCler-i-der'-ini,  s.  pi.    [SCLERODERMATA.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Plectognathi  (q.v.). 
Snout  somewhat  produced  ;  jaws  armed  with 
few  distinct  teeth  ;  skin  with  scutes  or  rough ; 
elements  of  a  spinous  dorsal  and  ventral 
generally  present.  They  are  marine  fishes  of 
small  size,  very  common  in  the  tropics,  but 
scarcer  in  higher  latitudes.  There  are  three 
groups  :  Triacanthina,  Balistina,  and  Ostraci- 
ontina. 


SCler-A-derm'-Ic,  a.  [SOLERODEKMATA.)  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Scierodenuata 
(q.v.);  having  a  corallum  secreted  by  the 
polype  or  polypes. 

scler'-d-gen,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr.  ytwi* 
(gennud)  —  to  produce.] 

Chen. :  A  term  applied  to  the  incrusting 
matter  deposited  within  the  cells  of  woody 
fibre,  more  particularly  in  bark,  the  external 
portion  of  roots,  and  in  hard  seeds.  It  U 
said  to  correspond  to  lignin. 

U  It  causes  the  grittiness  of  the  pear,  the 
stones  of  plums,  peaches,  &c.,  the  osseom 
parts  of  which  were  originally  membranous. 

scler  6-gen'-e  a,  s.    [SCLEROOEN.] 

But.  :  A  tendency  in  cultivated  plants  to 
revert  to  their  natural  wild  state,  pears  be- 
coming gritty,  potatoes  stringy,  &c. 

t  SCler-6-gen'-l-d8B,   s.    pi.      [Pref.    sclero-, 

and  Gr.  ytveiov(geMion)  =  the  chin,  the  cheek.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Owen's  Acanthopteri 

Veri,  now  often  called  Triglidae,  or  merged  in 

Cottidae,  Scorpaenida,  &c. 

SCler'-oid,  a.     [Gr.  o-xArjpos  (skleros)  =  hard, 
and  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  hard  texture. 

scler'-p-ma,    scler -e  ma,  s.     [Gr.,  from 
(jKATjpos  (xl.leros)  =  hard.] 
Pathol.  :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

SCler-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  accurately  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  hardness  of  a  mineral. 
[HARDNESS,  II.  3.] 

*  scler-opli-thaT-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and 
Eng.  ophthalmia  (q.v.).  j 

Pathol. :  An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  with 
redness,  pain,  hardness  of  the  eyeball,  making 
its  motion  slow.  The  eyelids  are  hard  and 
dry.  (Parr.) 

scler-o  sis,  s.    [Gr.  oxAripo?  (skleros)  =  hard.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
If  Sclerosis  of  the  brain  : 
Pathol.  :  Induration  of  the  brain,  occurring 
in  connection  with  cerebral  atrophy. 

scler-o-skel'-e-ton,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and 
Eng.  skeleton  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  The  hardened  or  ossified  fibrous  and 
tendinous  tissues  which  enclose  organs.  (Owen.) 

SCler-6s'-t6-ma,  s.     [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr. 
<rTOju.a  (stoma)  ="a  mouth.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Strongylidae,  of  which  family 
Cobbold    makes    Sclerostoma    syiigamus    (the 
parasite   which   causes    gapes   in   fowls)  the 
type.     S.  diiodciiale  (Dochmius  anchylostomum, 
or    Ancliyliistoma   duodenale),   discovered    by 
Dubeni  in  Milan  in  1S38,  is  a  common  endo- 
parasite  in   man   in   Northern    Italy,  and  is 
extremely  abundant  in  Egypt.     Primer  found 
it  in  nearly  every  corpse  he  examined.     It  is 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  long  ;   the  female  is 
much  larger  and  much  more  numerous  than 
the  male. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma. 
(In  this  sense  there  is  a  pi.,  sclerostomata.) 

"  I  removed  seven  icteroitama."— -Cobbold :  Entotoa, 
p.  88. 

scler' -6-stdme,  s.  [SCLEROSTOMA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma.  (Qvain: 
Diet.  Med.  (ed.  1882),  p.  1,398.) 

scler  6   tal,  ».     [Eng.  sclerotic);  suff.  -al.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  eye-capsule  bone  of  a  fish. 
(Owen.) 

scler-dt'-Ic,  t  scler-ot'-ick,  a.  ft  t.  [Pr. 
sclerotirfue,  from  Gr.  OXATJPOTT)?  (sklirotes)  = 
hardness  ;  cncATjpos  (sklerot)  =hard.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hard,  firm. 

B.  Aitubtt.:  The  sclerotic-coat  (q.v.).    Al-  . 
a  medicine  that  causes  hardness  or  iudiirutiuii 
of  parts. 

sclerotic-coat,  «. 

Anat. :  The  external  of  the  thrjee  tunics  c.f 
the  eye,  with  the  cornea,  giving  it  its  peculiar 
form.  It  is  a  dense,  fibrous  membrane,  con- 
tinuous posteriorly  with  the  optic  nerve. 

scler-6t'-ic-a,  s.  [SCLEROTIC.]  The  same 
as  SCLEROTIC-COAT  (q.v.) 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sclerotitis— scolopendrium 
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gOler-A-ti'-tls,  s.  [Eng.  sclerotic);  suff.  -Uis.] 
Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat. 

Scl6r-6'-tI-um  (pi.  scler-o'-ti-a)  (t  as 
Sb),  s.  [Gr.  <T(cA>jp(jTT)«  (sklerotes)  —  hardness.] 
Bot.  :  A  spurious  geuus  of  Fungals,  consist- 
ing of  compact  tulierous  masses.  Some  of 
the  species  are  imperfect  states  of  other 
fungals.  The  tuberous  masses  constitute  er- 
got (q.v.). 

•cler'-o-toid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat-  sderot(ium)  ; 
suff.  -oid  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  form  and  consistence  of 
the  pseudo-genus  Sclerotium. 

•cleV-6-tome,  ».  [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr.  TOJU.JJ 
(tome)  =  a  stump,  a  cut,  a  cutting.] 

Anat.  :  A  partition,  partly  bony,  partly  car- 
tilaginous, transversely  dividing  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  in  fishes,  amphibia,  &c. 

SCler'-OUS,  a.  [Qr.  axXajpAs  (skleros).]  Hard, 
bony. 

•Cler-U-ri'-nse,  s.  jH.  [Mod.  Lat.  sclerur(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Dendrocolaptidaj. 
There  is  but  one  genus,  Sclerums,  with  six 
species,  ranging  from  Brazil  northward  to 
Mexico. 

•cler-u'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  sder-,  and  Gr.  oipo 
(oara)=a  tail.]  [SCLERURIN.S.] 

sooat,  v.l.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stop,  as  a 
wheel,  by  blocking  or  placing  some  obstacle 
in  the  way  ;  to  scotch. 

BCob'-by,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  familiar 
name  for  the  chaffinch. 

*sc6be,».t.  [Cf.  Lat.  «ca&o  =  to  scrape.]  To 
slap. 

"Not  to  speak,  or  he  would  tcobe  his  mouth  for 
him."—  Balfour  iu  Carlyle  :  Cromwell,  lit  161 

ScSb'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  scobs,  genit.  scobis  — 
saw-dust,  and/orma  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  saw-dust  or  raspings. 

•cS-bi'-na,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  rasp  or  file.] 

Bot.  :  Dumortier's  name  for  a  rachis  in 
grasses  when  it  is  toothed  and  flexuose. 

•cob$,  ».  [Lat.  =  saw-dust,  raspings,  from 
tcabo=  to  scrape.]  Raspings  of  metals,  ivory, 
hartshorn,  or  other  hard  substance  ;  dross  of 
metals,  &c.  ;  saw-dust. 

"sooch-on.  ».    [SCUTCHEON.] 

v.i.  &  t.    (Score,  *.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  manifest  contempt  by  de- 
rision or  mockery  ;  to  mock,  to  deride,  to 
ntter  contemptuous  language.  (Generally 
followed  by  at.) 

"To  him  who  leafed  and  doubted." 

Longfellow  :  Gulden  Legend,  ii. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  mock,  to  ridicule,  to  deride  ; 
to  treat  with  derision,  contempt,  or  scorn. 

"Scoffing  his  state." 

Shuketp.  :  Richard  If.,  Ui.  X 

»scof,  *skof,  *skoffe,  s.  [O.  Fris. 
schof=&  scoff,  a  taunt;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
skaup,  skop  =  mockery,  ridicule  ;  sktypa,  slcopa 
=  to  scoff,  to  mock  ;  skopan  —  railing  ;  Dan. 
tkuffe  =  to  deceive.] 

1.  An  expression  of  derision,  mockery,  or 
ridicule  ;   a  jibe,  a  flout  ;  an  expression    of 
acorn  or  contempt. 

"  Scnfft  »nd  reviling*  are  of  the  growth  erf  all  nations." 
—  Drydm  :  Juoenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  An  object  of  derision,  mockery,  or  scorn  ; 
•  mark  for  derision. 

"  The  poor,  blind  slave,  the  tcoff  and  Jest  of  all." 

Longfellow:  the  Warning. 

Bc5ff'-er,  *.  [Eng.  sco/,  s.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
scoffs,  derides,  or  mocks  ;  a  mocker. 

"Wheu  his  health  was  guod  and  his  spirit*  high, 
he  was  a  Knffer."—lloxaul<iy  :  Hut.  Enj..  ch,  IT. 

••cBff'-er-jf,  •scofr-er-ie,  *.  [Eng.  sco/; 
-ery.]  The  act  of  scoffing  ;  mockery. 

"King  Henrle  the  fifth  in  his  beginning  thought  It 
*  meere  Koftrie  to  pursue  ante  fallow  deere  with 
bounds.  '-Uollnthed  :  IXK,  Eng..  bs..  ii.,  ch.  IT. 

Lag,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCOFF,  v.] 


g-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  scoffing;  -ly.]     In 
a  scoffing  manner  ;  with  scoffs  or  derision. 

"He  [Alphoiuc]  dlil  leoflnalv  and  and.tctouslr  pro- 
ten.  that  U  he  had  ct/od  by  whilst  Ood  made  the 
world,  tie  cvii  1,1  hare  directed  the  frame  of  it  better.* 
—a.  Mart  :  AntUiote  again*  Alhetrm  (App.). 


*scog'-an-ism,  s.  [After  Scogan,  jester  to 
Edward  IV. ;  suff.  -ism.]  Jesting,  mockery. 
(Bishop  Hail :  Works,  ix.  183.) 

*  scog'-an-iy,  a.    [SCOOANISM.]    Scurrilous. 

"  This  Kog'inly  pen."— Bp.  Ball :  Worla,  Ix.  261. 

scokc,  «.    [POKE.] 

Bot. :  Pokeweed,  Phytolacca  decandra. 

*  scolaie,  v.i.    [SCHOOL.]     To  attend  school, 
to  study. 

scold,  '  scolde,  skold,  v.i.  &  t.  [From 
Out.  schuld,  pa.  t.  of  scheldan  =  to  scold  ; 
Ger.  schalt,  pa.  t.  of  schelten  =  to  scold ;  con- 
nected with  Icel.  skjalla  (pa.  t.  skal.  pa.  par. 
skollinn  =  to  clash,  to  clatter ;  Ger.  schal.len, 
in  com  p.  erschallen  (pa.  t.  erscliolf)  =  to  re- 
sound ;  Sw.  skalla=  to  resound.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  find  fault  or  rail  noisily ; 
to  utter  railing,  or  harsh,  rude,   boisterous 
rebuke;  to  make  use  of  abuse  or  vitupera- 
tion ;  to  brawl. 

"  Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  icold." 

Byron :  Beppo,  Izxiz. 

B.  Trans. :   To  chide  or   find  fault  with 
noisily  ;  to  rail  at;  to  rate,  to  reprimand,  to 
vituperate. 

"Our  master  Is  not  a  man  to  be  scratched  and 
icolded  out  of  his  kingdom."—  Warburton :  On  Baling- 
broke'*  Philosophy,  let.  1. 

scold,  *  skolde,  s.    [SCOLD,  v.] 

1.  One  who  scolds  ;   a  noisy,  rude,  foul- 
mouthed  woman ;  a  virago.  [BRANK,  CUCKING- 
STOOL.] 

"  She  is  an  Irksome  brawling  icold." 

Shaltetp. :  Taming  of  the  Khrev,  1.  2. 

2.  A  scolding,  a  brawl. 

scold'  er,  s.  [Eng.  scold;  -er.]  One  who 
scolds  or  rails  ;  a  scold. 

"  Whether  any  be  braulers,  slanderers,  chideri, 
tco/den.  and  sowers  of  discord  between  one  person 
and  another."— Cranmer  :  Art.  of  Visitation. 

scold  -ing,  *  scold-yng,  pr.  par.,  <*.,&*. 

[SCOLD,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  railing  or  finding 
fault  noisily ;  noisy  rebuke. 

SCOld'-ing  1$T,  adv.  [Eng.  scolding;  -ly.]  In 
a  scolding  manner ;  like  a  scold. 

Sc6-li'-ci-da,  ».  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  scolex,  genit. 
tcolec(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool.  :  Huxley's  name  for  a  class  of  An- 
nuloida.  Animals  possessed  of  a  water- 
vascular  system,  a  set  of  vessels  communi- 
cating with  the  exterior  by  means  of  one  or 
more  apertures  situated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  branching  out  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively into  its  substance.  It  comprehends 
Cuvier's  Entozoa  and  the  free  Turbellaria. 
Prof.  Huxley  included  under  it  the  Rotifcra, 
Turbellaria,  Trematoda,  Taeniada,  Nematoidea, 
Acanthocephala,  and  Gordiacea. 

sco'-le-cite, ».  [Gr.  oxwAr-f  (scotex)  —  a  worm ; 
suff.  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  skoltzit.] 

Afire. :  A  member  of  the  zeolite  group  of 
minerals,  crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic  sys- 
tem. Crystals  mostly  acicular,  twinned  ;  also 
occurs  in  nodules,  fibrous  and  radiating. 
Hardness,  5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'16  to  2'4  ;  lustre, 
vitreous,  or  silky  ;  transient  to  subtranslu- 
cent.  Compos.  :  silica,  45'8  ;  alumina,  26'2 ; 
lime,  14-3 ;  water,  13-7  =  100,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  3SiO2,Al2O3)CaO,3HO. 
The  finest  crystals  are  met  with  in  the  Beru- 
fiord,  Iceland,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay, 
Poonah.  Mostly  found  in  old  amygdaloidal 
dolerites,  but  occasionally  in  fissures  in  grani- 
tic rocks.  • 

sco  lex  (pi.  Bco'-li-ces),  *.  [Gr.  o-xuXnf 
(skolex)  =  a  worm.] 

Zool. :  The  larva  of  the  Scolecida.  It  is 
produced  originally  from  an  egg,  which  may 
by  gemmation  give  origin  to  infertile  deuto- 
scolices  or  ovigerous  proglottides. 

sco  lejt  cr-6se,  s.    [SCOLECITK.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ERSBVITE  (q.v.). 

SCO'-U-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Gr.  <ncoAio«  (skolios)  = 
crooked,  curved,  bent.) 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scoliadse 
(q.v.),  or  a  genus  of  Mutillidn-.  Palpi  very 
short;  sting  powerful.  Some  are  two  inches 
long.  They  chiefly  inhabit  warm  countries, 


their  larvae  preying  on  those  of  the  larger 
beetles. 

*  sco-li -a-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scoli(a); 
Lat.  fern."  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Entom. :  Antennae  shorter  than  the  head 
and  thorax,  thick  in  the  female  ;  thorax  often 
short  and  produced  on  each  side  ;  femora  bent 
near  the  apex  and  compressed  ;  legs  short, 
stout,  densely  clothed  with  spiny  hairs.  Now 
generally  merged  in  Mutillidte. 

SCOl  -  1  -  O  -  SIS,    s.      [Gr.   <7xd;Uof   (skolios)  = 
crooked.] 
Pathol. :  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

sco-lite,  sco-li' -thus,  s.  [Gr.  <r<«iAi)f 
(skolex)  =  a  worm  ;  Eng.  suff.  -Ue  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  Any  vertical  burrow,  whi<-h  may 
have  been  formed  by  Annelids  in  the  Upper 
Cambrian  of  England  and  North  America  and 
the  American  Upper  Silurian. 

scol'-lop,  s.  k  v.    [SCALLOP,  s.  &  v.] 

scol'-loped,  a.    [Eng.  scollop ;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Having  deep  and  wide  indentations. 

Sc6l-6-pac'-I-d»,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  scolopax,  genifc 
scolopac(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -itte.] 

Ornith. :  A  cosmopolitan  family  of  Grallae, 
comprising  the  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  Curlews, 
and  allied  genera.  The  bill  is  long,  very 
slender,  and  flexible.  They  frequent  bogs 
and  marshes,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ditches,  where  they  probe  the  ground  for 
worms,  insects,  and  testaceous  molluscs, 
Wallace  puts  the  genera  at  twenty-one. 

scol'-o-paz,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oxoAuiro£ 
(skolopax)  =  a  snipe,  a  woodcock.] 

Ornilh. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlve  family 
Scolopacidse  (q.v.),  with  four  species  ranging 
over  the  Palwarctic  region  to  India,  Java, 
and  Australia.  Beak  long,  straight,  com- 
pressed ;  nostrils  lateral,  basal ;  legs  rather 
short,  tibia  feathered  nearly  to  joint;  three 
toes  before,  almost  entirely  divided,  one 
behind ;  wings  moderate,  first  quill-feather 
longest;  tail  short,  rounded.  Scolopax  rusti- 
cida  is  the  Woodcock  (q.v.). 

scol  6  pen  -dra,  «.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-<coA6- 

ircv&pa  (skolopendra)  •=•  a  centipede.] 

Zool. :  Centipede ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scolopendridas  (q.v.).  Legs,  twenty-one  or 
more  pairs  ;  antennae  with  seventeen  joints; 
eyes  distinct,  four  on  each  side  ;  the  mandibles 
with  a  poisonous  fluid  injected  into  the  wound 
when  they  bite.  They  shun  tlie  light,  live 
under  logs  of  wood,  the  bark  of  decayed  trees, 
&c.,  run  very  fast,  and  are  predatory.  The 
largest  are  in  tropical  countries,  some  from 
South  America  being  a  foot  long.  A  few  small 
species  are  found  iu  Europe.  Of  these  ScoZo- 
pendra  cinyulata,-  a  native  of  Fin  nee,  &c.,  is 
three  and  a  half  inches  long.  It  is  rusty 
yellow,  with  the  antenna*,  the  head,  a  central 
band,  and  the  margins  green. 

scol-o'-pSn'-drf-dw,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  tcolo- 
pendr(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cliilopoda.  Body  elon- 
gated and  with  many  segments ;  antennas 
shorter  than  the  body ;  organs  of  vision,  if 
present,  consisting  of  groups  of  ocelli  on  the 
sides  of  the  head ;  tarsi  with  one  or  two  joints, 
not  annuliited.  Sub-families:  Lithobiinae, Sco- 
lopendrinae,  and  Geophilinte. 

scol-o"  pen-drl-e'-se,  s.  j-J.  [Mod.  Lat  *»• 
lopendri(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiacese ;  fern* 
with  indusiate  sori. 

scol-i-p^n-dri-naB,  ».  pi.  [Lat,  scolopm- 
dr(a);  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -ince.]  [SCOLOPEH- 
DUDJ1] 

scol-i-pen'-drine,  a.  [Eng.  scolopend(ra) ; 
•ine.]  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  re- 
sembling the  genus  Scolopendra  (q.r.). 

scolopendrine  scale-back,  ». 

Zool. :  Polynoe  tcolopendrina.  It  is  about 
four  inches  in  length,  with  from  70  to  110 
segments  in  the  body. 

scol-6-pen -dri-iim,  s.     [Mod.  Lat,  from 

Lat.  scnlopendrion ;  Gr.  oxoAon-eVo'ptoi'  (skolo- 

pendrion)  =*  hart's-tongue.      Named  from   a 

fancied  resemblance  to  a  centipede.] 

Bot. :  Hart's-tongue ;  a  genus  of  Polypoden. 


boft.  bo?;  poUt,  j£tM;  cat,  cell,  choro,  yt»««,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  ejpist.    ph  =  fc 
-dan.  -tian  =  shaa.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shfin;  -fion,  -slon  =  znun.   -clous,  -tiono,  -aioua  =  shoo,   -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  bel,  del. 


scolopsite— scooper 


Frond  simple,  coriaceous ;  son  linear,  trans- 
Terse,  on  lateral  veins,  nearly  confluent ;  in- 
volucre dou- 
ble. Tem- 
per»te  and 
tropical  re- 
gions. Spe- 
cies nine. 
One,  Scolo- 
pendri  um 
vulgare,  the 
Common 

tongue,*! 

British. 

Bcol'-o'p- 
Slte,s.  [Gr.  

<TKoAo</>  (SCO-  SCOLOPENDRIUM   VULGAR*. 

{ops)   =   a 

splinter  ;  suff.  -itt  (Min.) ;  Ger.  skolopsit.] 

Min.  :  A  granular,  massive  mineral  asso- 
ciated with  ittnerite  (q.v.)  at  Kaiserstuhl, 
Baden.  Hardness,  5O  ;  sp.  gr.  2'53  ;  colour, 
grayish- white  to  pale  reddish-gray.  Probably 
an  altered  haiiyne  (q.v.). 

•co-lym -e-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tcolym(us); 
Lat.  fern.  p).  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cichoraceae. 

•cor-y-mus,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  scoly- 
mos;  Gr.  o-KoAufios  (skolumos)  =  an  eatable  kind 
of  thistle.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scolymeae  (q.T.). 

•cS-lyt'-I-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  *>olyt(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tetramera.  Small,  cy- 
lindrical or  oblong  oval  wood-boring  beetles. 
Mandibles  strongly  toothed,  prothorax  like  a 
grater ;  anterior  legs  flattened  and  dentate. 
They  make  vermiform,  radiating  galleries 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  leaving  them  exposed 
to  other  insect  enemies,  and  ultimately  caus- 
ing their  destruction.  The  ScolytidJe  have 
wrought  havoc  in  the  French  and  German 
forests,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  English  parks. 
The  trees  chiefly  attacked  are  the  elm,  ash, 
oak,  poplar,  the  conifer*,  and  fruit  trees. 
Genera  :  Scolytus,  Hylesinus,  &c. 

•COl  -y-tUS.  s.  [Gr.  o-KoAvirrw  (skolupto)  =  to 
dock,  to  cut  short.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scolytidae. 
Scolytus  destructor  is  common  in  England.  It 
attacks  the  elm.  [SCOLYTID/E.] 

•com  -ber,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-ic6>/3pos  (shorn- 
bros)  —  the  mackerel.] 

1.  Ichthy  :  True  mackerel ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Scombridie  (q.v.).     First  dorsal 
continuous,   with   feeble   spines,    five  or  six 
finlets  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal ;   scales 
very  small,  covering  the  whole  body  equally ; 
teeth  small ;  two  small  ridges  on  each  side 
the  caudal.    Seven  species  are  known,  from 
all  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Atlantic  shores  of  temperate 
South    America,     8.    tcomber,    the    Common 
Mackerel,  is  found   from  Greenland  to  Cape 
Cod;  S.  coliat,  the  Spanish  Mackerel,  extends 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Halt  eras.    These  also  occur 
in  Europe.     S.  tcomber  is  a  useful  food  fish. 

2.  Paleeont. :  Common  in  Eocene  and  Mio- 
cene formations. 

t  Scorn  -ber-oid,  a.  *  «.    [SCOMBROID.] 

•com-bre-soc -i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat 
tcombresox,  genit.  scombresoc(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy :  A  family  of  carnivorous  Physos- 
tomous  Fishes,  with  five  genera,  from  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zones.    They  are  chiefly 
marine,  but  some  have  been  acclimatised  in 
fresh  water,  and  the  majority  of  these  forms 
are  viviparous.     Body  covered  with  scales  ; 
keeled  scales  along  each  side  of  belly ;  no 
adipose  fin  ;  air-bladder  generally  present ; 
stomach  not  distinct  from  intestine,  which  is 
•traight  and  without  appendages. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appears  first  in  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

•cSm:bre  -sox,  t.  [Lat.  tcomber  (q.v.),  and 
etox  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Seombresoxldse  (q.v.), 
with  five  species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Both  jaws  are  prolonged  into  a  long,  slender 
beak,  and  there  are  several  detached  finlets 
behind  the  anal  and  dorsal  tins. 


scom'-bri-dae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  scomber,  genit. 
scombr(i);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :   Mackerel ;  a  pelagic  family  of 
Acanthopterygian  Fishes,  with  seven  genera, 
from  all  seas  of  the  tropical  and  temperate 
zones.     Body  oblong,  scarcely  compressed  ; 
naked  or  covered  with  small  scales  ;  dentition 
well-developed  ;  two  dorsals,  finlets  generally 

E  resent.  The  Scombridae  are  one  of  the  four 
unilies  most  useful  for  food,  the  others  being 
the  Gadidse,  the  Clupeitlse,  and  the  Salmonidae. 
They  are  fishes  of  prey,  and  move  about  in 
shoals,  spawning  in  the  open  sea,  but  periodi- 
cally approaching  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  other 
fishes  on  which  they  feed. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  family  is  well  represented 
in  Tertiary  formations. 

SCom-hro-clu'-pS-a,  s.     [Lat  tcomber;  o 
connect.,  and  clvpea  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidae,  with  finlets 
behind  the  anal,  from  the  Chalk  of  Lebanon 
and  Comen. 

scom'-broid,  a.  k  s.   [Gr.  o-Kon/Spos  (skombros) 
=•  a  mackerel,  and  elfios  (eidos)  =  resemblance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  family  Scombridte.  (Gunther: 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  294.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Scom- 
bridse  (q.v.). 

"  Sharks.  Scombroidi,  Do\i>hiiu~—Qdnthrr;  Study 
of  Fithtt,  p.  292. 

scorn   fish,  v.t.  &  i.      [A  corrupt,   of  dis- 
comfit (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  suffocate,  as  with  foul  air, 
smoke,  &c. ;  to  stifle.    (Scotch.) 

"  A'  thing  is  sae  poisoned  wi'  snuff,  that  I  am  lika 
to  be  Komftlied  whiles."— Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  xixii. 

B.  Intrant. :    To  be  suffocated  or  stifled. 
(Scotch.) 

*  scorn  -fit,   gcom-fyt,  v.t.    [An  abbre*.  of 
discomfit  (q.v.).]     To  discomfit. 

"  When  he  was  thus  immfyttd  of  the  Rornavne*."— 
fabyan :  Clvronyclt,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  scomm,  *  scomme,  s.    [Lat.scomma,  from 
Gr.  (TKuifi.ua  (skomma)  =  a  flout,  a  jibe,  a  taunt, 
from  O-KWTTTOD  (skoplo)  —  to  jeer,  to  mock.] 

1.  A  flout,  a  jibe,  a  jeer. 

"  Scoffed  with  the  tcomme  of  the  orator."— PoOurbt  : 
Atneomattix,  p.  198. 

2.  A  buffoon. 

"  The  scommi,  or  buffoons  of  quality,  an  wolvish  in 
conversation."— L'Ettrange. 

*  scorn-mat  -ic,    *  scorn  mat  ique,    a. 
IScoMM.]    Scoffing,  jeering,  mocking. 

"  The  heroique  poem  dramatique,  it  tragedy.  Tk« 
Kommatiyuc  narrative  is  satyre  ;  dramatique  is 
comedy."— Hobbt :  Anneer  to  Pref.  to  Oondibert. 

sconce,    *  scons,    *  sconse,  t.     [O.   Fr. 

esconse ;  Low  Lat.  sconsa,  from  Lat.  dbsconsa, 
fern,  of  absconsus,  pa.  par.  of  abscondo  =  to 
hide.  In  meaning  1.  (4)  from  O.  Dut.  schantse ; 
Dut.  schans ;  Dan.  skandse  ;  Ger.  schanze  =  a 
sconce,  a  fort.]  [ABSCOND.] 

1.  A  cover,  a  protection,  a  shelter. 

*  (1)  A  screen  or  partition  to  cover  or  pro- 
tect anything  ;  a  shelter  ;  a  covered  stall. 

"  Must  raise  a  uxtnce  by  the  high  way,  and  aell 
•witches."— Beaum.  t  Ftet.  :  Scornful  Lady.  IT.  1. 

(2)  A  cover  or  protection  for  a  light ;  a  case 
or  lantern  for  a  candle  ;  a  candle-holder  fixed 
to  or  projecting  from  a  wall ;  the  tube  in  an 
ordinary  candlestick  in  which  the  candle  is 
inserted. 

"  If  golden  tconcei  hang  not  on  the  wall." 

flryden :  Lucrettut,  i. 

(3)  A  cover  or  protection  for  the  head ;  a 
head-piece,  a  helmet. 

(4)  A  work  of  defence ;  a  bulwark  ;  a  small 
fort. 

"  No  tconcf  or  fortress  of  his  raising  was  ever  known 
either  to  h.ive  been  forc'd,  or  yielded  up,  or  quitted."— 
Milton  :  a  at.  Eng.,  bk.  it 

(5)  The  head,  the  skull. 

"  Shall  I  break  that  merry  Konet  of  years  t* 

Shakap.  :  Comedy  of  Enron,  i.  1 

•  (6)  Brains,  sense. 

(7)  A  mulct,  a  fine.  (Obsolete  except  in  th« 
Universities.) 

"Any  troncf  imposed  by  the  proctors."— Colmmn : 
Terra  Filiut,  No.  1. 

(8)  The  broad  head  or  top  of  anything,  as 
the  brim  round  the  circular  tube  of  a  candle- 
stick into  which  the  candle  is  inserted. 

2.  A  fixed  scat  or  shelf. 

3.  A  fragment  of  an  ice-floe. 


v sconce,  v.t.    [SCONCE,  s.i 

L  To  ensconce.    (Sliaksap. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4.] 

2.  To  fortify,  to  fence. 

"lor  .  .  .  was  iconced  and  compassed  about  with 
wooden  stakes."— Lintchoten  :  Diary  in  Eng.  Garner, 
iii-aii 

3.  To  fine,  to  mulct    (Idler,  No.  33.) 

4.  To  deduct,  as  a  fine  or  the  like. 

"  She  paid  my  bill  the  next  day  without  Koncing  oft 
sixpence."— Foote :  Devil  Upon  Two  Stickt,  1L  L 

scon'-cheon  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  The  portion  of  the  side  of  an  aper- 
ture from  the  back  of  the  jamb  or  reveal  to 
the  interior  of  the  wall. 

SCone,  s.  [Named  after  Scone,  in  Scotland.) 
A  small  thin  cake  of  wheat  or  barley  meal, 
cooked  on  a  griddle,  or  in  a  frying-pan. 

"  And  giving  him  a  welcome  home  with  part  of  their 
farm-house  tconet."— Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiv. 

scon'-ner,  v.t.  [SCONNER,  «.]  To  disgust,  to 
nauseate.  (Scotch.) 

scon  -ner,  scun'-ner,  s.  [SHUN.]  Disgust, 
loathing.  (Scotch.) 

"To  gie  living  things  a  iconner  wi'  the  sight  ol 
when  its  dead."— Scott  .-  Antiquary,  ch.  rxL 

*  scoon,  v.i.    [See  etym.  SCHOOSEB  (1).] 

*  scoon'-er,  s.    [SCHOONER  (1).] 

scoop,  *  scope,  s.  [A.S.  skopa  =  t  scoop; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  schaepe,  schuppe  =  a  scoop, 
a  shovel ;  Dan.  skuffe  =  a  shovel ;  Ger.  schuppe; 
and  perhaps  with  Eng.  shovel  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr. 
escape;  Fr.  escop.] 

1.  A  thin  metallic  shovel  with  hollowing, 
capacious  sides  for  handling  grain ;  a  grain- 
shovel. 

2.  A  similar,  but  smaller  utensil,  made  of 
tinplate,   ic.,  and   used   for   lifting   sugar, 
flour,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  baling  where  the  lift 
is  moderate. 

4.  The  bucket  of  a  dredging-machine. 

5.  A  tool  for  scooping  out  potato-eyes  from 
the  tubers. 

6.  A  spoon-shaped  instrument  for  extract- 
ing foreign  bodies,  as  a  bullet  from  a  wound, 
calculi   from   the   bladder,  objects  from  the 
external  ear,  nasal  fossae,  &c. 

7.  A  sort  of  pan  for  holding  coals,  a  coal- 
scuttle. 

*  8.  A  basin-like  cavity,  natural  or  artifi- 
cial ;  a  hollow. 

9.  A  cant  term  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
a  sudden  breaking  down  of  prices  for  the 

Eurpose  of  buying  stocks  at  cheaper  rates, 
)llowed  by  a  rise. 

10.  A"  journalistic  term    for  an   early  and 
exclusive  publication  of  a  news  item  or  other 
matter  of  public  interest.     ( U.  S.) 

scoop-net,  *.  A  net  so  formed  ai  to 
•weep  the  bottom  of  a  river,  Ac. 

scoop-wheel,  s.  A  form  of  the  tympanum 
water-wheel  in  which  the  buckets  are  so 
curved  as  to  scoop  up  the  water  into  which 
they  dip,  raising  a  portion  of  the  same  and 
conducting  it  toward  or  into  the  axis,  where 
it  is  discharged.  [TYMPANUM.] 

scoop,  *  scop-en,  v.t.    [Scoop,  *.] 

1.  To  take  out  with,  or  as  with  a  scoop  ;  to 
lade  out. 

2.  To  empty  as  with  a  scoop  or  by  baling. 

"  Tis  as  easie  with  a  sive  to  icoop  the  ocean." 

Beaum.  t  Flet :  ffoman'i  Prizt.  1. 1 

3.  To  hollow  out ;   to  form  by,  or  as  by 
scooping  ;  to  excavate. 

"  And  moped  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave." 

Byron :  fritoner  of  CMlon,  1. 

4.  To   remove,   so   as  to  leave  a  hollow. 
(Generally  followed  by  out.) 

"  A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mound  had 
been  actually  trooped  out  of  that  hollow  space."— 
Spectator.  (Toad.) 

5.  To  collect  together,  as  by  scooping ;  to 
scrape  together.    (Generally  followed  by  up.) 

•coop'-er,  *.    [Eng.  tcoop,  v. ;  •«•.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scoops ;  specif., 
a  tool  used  by  engravers  on  wood  for  cleaning 
out  the  white  parts  of  a  block.    It  somewhat 
resembles   a    small    chisel,   but    is    rounded 
underneath  instead  of  being  flat. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  Avocet  (q.v.). 


it,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
>,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  nnlte,  our,  role,  f&U;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  -  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  few. 


.fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what, 
or,  were,  wolf,  work,  whd, 


scoot— score 
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Scoot,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  scout  (q.v.).] 
To  run  hastily  ;  to  scamper  away.  (Amtr.) 

"Ye'd  jest  orter  seen  them  fellers  Kuot  fur  the 
cedars."— Scrioner  t  Magazine,  Jan.  1880,  p.  332. 

SCO-par'-I-a,  «.  [Lat.  smparius  =  a  sweeper ; 
scopce  =  twigs,  shoots,  a  broom.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Sibthorpeae.  Branching 
shrubs  or  herbs  from  South  America.  An  in- 
fusion of  Scoparia  dulcis  is  given  by  the  Indians 
of  Spanish  America  for  ague. 

BCO'-pa-rin,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  scopar(ium) ;  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chjm. :  CaiH^Oio.  The  substance  constitut- 
ing the  diuretic  principle  of  Spartium  scopa- 
rium.  Obtained  as  a  jelly  on  concentrating 
a  decoction  of  the  plant,  and  purified  by 
dissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  again  allow- 
ing it  to  solidify.  On  drying  in  a  vacuum,  it 
forms  a  pale  yellow,  brittle  mass,  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  also  in  ammonia  and  the 
fixed  alkalis. 

BCOpe,  *  Skope,  s.  [Lat.  scopus ;  Or.  oncon-os 
(skopos)  •=  a  watcher,  a  spy,  a  mark  to  shoot 
at ;  (TMTTTo^ai  (skeptontai)  =  to  see,  to  observe ; 
Ital.  scope  =  a  mark  or  butt  to  shoot  at, 
scope,  purpose,  intent.] 

*  1.  A  butt  or  mark  shot  at 

"Shooting  wide,  do  miss  the  marked  tcope.' 
Spenter:  Sltepheardt  Calender;  November. 

2.  The  end  or  object  to  which  the  mind 
directs  its  view  ;  the  object  or  end  aimed  at ; 
that  which  forms  a  person's  aim  ;  the  ulti- 
mate design,  aim,  purpose,  or  intention. 

"  While  passion  turns  aside  from  its  due  scope." 
Cowper  :  Hope,  118. 

3.  Free  or  wide  outlook  or  aim  ;  amplitude 
of  intellectual  observation,  range,  or  view. 

4.  Room  for  free  or  wide  outlook ;  field  or 
apace  for   free  observation  or  action ;   free 
play ;  vent 

"  He  might  let  himself  loose  to  visionary  objects, 
which  may  give  him  a  freer  tcope  for  imagination."— 
Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*  5.  A  liberty  ;  a  licence  enjoyed. 

"Twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  tcope.* 

Shakesp.  :  Measure/or  Measure,  i.  8. 

*  6.  An  act  of  riot  or  licence  ;  excess,  sally. 

"  As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope,  by  tlie  immoderate  use. 
Turns  to  restraint." 

Shakt-tp. :  Measurefor  Measure,  i.  S. 

*  7.  Extended  quantity  ;  extent. 

"  So  huge  a  scope  at  first  him  seemed  best, 
To  be  the  compasaa  of  his  kingdom's  seat" 

Spenter:  F.  ^.,  III.  ix.  M. 

*  8.  Length,  extent,  sweep :  as,  scope  of  cable. 

•  scope' -fall,  a.  [Eng.  scope ;  -full.]  Exten- 
sive ;  with  a  wide  prospect. 

"  More  icopefull  regions." 

Syleetter :  Sonnet  to  Hatter  R.  IT. 

BcS-pel'-I-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scopel(us); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :    A    family    of    Physostomous 
Fishes,  with  numerous  genera,  mostly  pelagic 
or  deep-sea  forms.    Body  naked  or  scaly  ;  no 
barbels  or  air-bladder ;  adipose  fin  present 
The  eggs  are  enclosed  in  the  sacs  of  the  ovary, 
and  excluded  by  oviducts  ;   pyloric  append- 
ages few  in  number  or  absent. 

2.  Palaont. :  From  the  Chalk  onward. 

Sc6p'-e-lu8,   s.     [Lat,   from  Or.   ovton-eAof 

(skopelos)  =  a  headland.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scopelidse  (q.v.),  with  thirty  species  of 
pelagic  habits,  distributed  over  all  temperate 
and  tropical  seas.  Body  oblong,  more  or 
less  compressed,  covered  with  large  scales. 
Series  of  phosphorescent  spots  run  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  body,  and  a  similar  glandular 
substance  sometimes  occupies  the  front  of 
the  snout  and  the  back  of  the  tail.  Dorsal 
nearly  in  middle  of  body,  adipose  fin  small, 
anal  generally  long,  caudal  forked ;  branchi- 
ostegals  from  eight  to  ten.  They  are  small 
fishes,  and  come  to  the  surface  at  night  only, 
and  in  rough  weather  descend  to  great  depths. 

sco-plf-cr-oiis,  a.  JLat.  scopa  =  a  brush, 
and  /ero  =  to  tear.)  Furnished  with  one  or 
more  dense  brushes  of  hair. 

SCO' -pi-form,  a.  [Lat.  scopa  =  a  brush,  a 
broom,  and  format  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  brush  or  besom. 

SCO-pi'-nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  scop(us) ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -ince.] 


Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Ciconiidae,  with 
two  genera,  Scopus  and  Balaeniceps. 

SCO'-pi-ped,  a.  [Lat.  scopa  =  a  brash,  and 
pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot]  [SCOPULIPEDE.] 

sco-po'-ll-a,  *.    [Named  after  John  Anthony 

Scopoli,  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Solanacese.  The  leaves  of 
Scopolia  lurida,  a  Himalayan  plant,  when 
bruised,  emit  a  flavour  like  that  of  tobacco, 
and  a  decoction  of  them  produces  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

sco-poph'-or-us,  s.    [Lat.  scopa  =  a  broom, 

and  Gr.  <#>opos  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Antilopidse,  having  the 
horns  subulate,  elongate,  acute,  and  slightly 
recurved  at  the  tips,  the  knees  largely  tufted. 
Scopophorus  ourebi  is  the  Ourebi  (q.v.). 

scop' -pet,  v.t.  [A  dimin.  from  scoop  (q.v.).] 
To  lade  out. 

"  Vain  man,  can  he  possibly  hope  to  tcoppet  it  [the 

rush  of  water]  out  so  fast  as  it  fills  '."—Bishop  Ball: 

Remains,  p.  77. 

Scops,  s.    [Gr.  trxia^i  (shops)  =  a  kind  of  owl.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Strigidae  (q.v.),  with  thirty 
species  universally  distributed,  except  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Pacific  Islands.     Beak  much 
decurved   from    base,    cere    small,    nostrils 
round ;  facial  disc  incomplete  above  the  eyes  ; 
ear-conch  small,  without  operculum;  wiugs 
long ;   tarsi   long,   feathered   in   front,  toes 
naked  ;  head  with  plumicorns. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus.    [1.] 

"I  have  been  enabled  to  compare  the  European 
icopt  with  both  the  African  species."—  farrell :  British 
£inb(ed.4th),  i.  177. 

scops-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Scops  giu,  a  casual  visitor  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  about  seven  inches  long ;  plumage, 
in  both  sexes,  chestnut  and  pale  wood-brown 
above ;  grayish  white  and  pale  brown,  with 
streaks  and  patches  of  umber-brown  beneath. 
The  young  birds  have  a  more  rufous  tinge. 

"The  Scopt^nO.  resembles  the  Little  Owl  in  its 
flight"—  Yarrtll  :  British  Bird*  (ed.  4th),  L  177. 

*  scop'-tic,   *  scop  tick,  *  scop'-tic  al, 

a.  [Gr.  OXWTTTIKOS  (skfiptikos),  from  (nuairria 
(skopto)  =  to  mock.]  Scoffing,  mocking. 

"  Lucian  and  other  tcoptick  wits  endeavoured  to 
jeer  and  droll  away  the  credit  of  them."— Bp.  Ward  : 
Sermon*,  p.  57. 

*  8COp'-tic-al-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  scoptical;  -ly.] 
In  a  mocking  or  scoffing  manner  ;  scoffingly. 

"  ScopticaUy  or  scornfully  speaking."— Chapman. : 
Homer;  Iliad  ivii.  (Fret) 

scop   u-li  pede,  a.    [SCOPCLIPEDES.] 

Entom. :  Having  a  basket-like  apparatus  on 
the  hind  legs.  [SCOPULIPEDES.] 

scop-u-ll-pe'-des,  s.  pi.  [Lat  scopula  =  a 
little  "broom,  and  pedes,  pi.  of  pes  =  a  foot] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  solitary  Apidae,  having 
on  the  hind  legs  an  apparatus  for  the  con- 
veyance of  pollen,  which  they  assiduously 
collect.  The  apparatus  resembles  that  in  the 
social  hive-  and  humble-bees.  The  posterior 
tibiae  and  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  are  so 
hirsute  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  form 
of  the  lirnb  on  account  of  the  hairs.  The 
males  in  many  cases  have  thickened  and 
distorted  legs. 

*  scop'- U- lofts,  a.     [Lat.  scopulosus,  from 
scopulus'=  a  peak,  a  rock.]     Full  of  rocks ; 
rocky. 

SCO  -pus,  s.  [Gr.  o-KOiros  (skopos)  =  a  watch- 
man.] 

OrnitK. :  Umbre,  Brown  Stork  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  Scopinse  (q.v.),  with  one  species, 
from  tropical  and  South  Africa. 

*scor'-bute,s.  [SCORBUTUS.]  Scurvy.  (Blount.) 

SCOr-bu'-tlc,  a.  &  *.  [Low  Lat.  scorbutus, 
from  Low  Ger.  schorbock,  scharbuuk,  scharbock, 
scorbut  =  scurvy  ;  Ger.  scharbock  =  O.  Dut. 
scheur-buyck ;  Fr.  scorbutique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  scurvy. 

2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scurvy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  affected  with  scurvy. 

*  scor-bu'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  scorbutic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  SCO'RBUTIC  (q.v.). 

"  A  person  about  forty,  of  a  full  and  tcorbutical 
body."—  Wiseman. 


SCOr-bu'-tlC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scorbutiedl; 
•ly.]  In  a  scorbutic  manner  ;  with  the  scurvy, 
or  with  a  tendency  towards  it. 

"  A  woman  of  forty,  scorbuticaHy  and  hydropically 
affected,  having  a  sordid  ulcer,  put  herself  into  my 
baud."-  Wiseman. 

SCOr-bu'-tus,  ».  [Low  Lat  ;  Fr.  scorbut; 
ItaL  scorbuto ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escorbuto ;  Dut 
scheurbuik  ;  Sw.  skorbjugg  (Mahn);  Dut.  scheit* 
en  =  to  bend,  and  buik  =  the  belly.]  [ScuRVY.J 

*  scorce,  s.  &  v.    [SCORSE.] 

8COr9h,  v.t.  &  i  [O.  FT.  escorcher,  escorcer=s 
to  flay,  to  pluck  off  the  skin,  from  Lat.  ex- 
cortico,  from  ex-  =  off,  and  cortex  (genit  corti- 
cis)=bark,  rind,  husk;  Sp.  escorchar;  ItaL 
scorticare  =  to  flay.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  burn  the  outside  of ;  to  expose  to  such 
a  degree  of  neat  as  to  change  the  colour,  or 
both  the  colour  and  the  texture  of  the  sur- 
face ;  to  parch  or  shrivel  up  the  surface  of; 
to  singe. 

2.  To  affect  with  intense  or  extreme  heat ; 
to  parch;    hence,  figuratively,  to  subject  to 
caustic,  burning  criticism. 

*  3.  To  burn  in  general. 

B.  Intrantitive: 

1.  To  be  burnt  on  the  surface ;  to  be  scorched 
or  parched. 

2.  To  parch  or  dry  up. 

3.  To  travel  with  great  velocity,  as  a  bi- 
cyclist.    (Colloq.) 

scorched,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [SCORCH,  «.] 
scorched-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Liydta 
adustata, 

scorched  wing,  *. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  £ury> 
mene  dolobraria. 

•corclx'-er,  «.    [SCOBCH,  v.t.] 

1.  That  which  is  hot  enough  to  scorch ;  ai, 
to-day  was  a  tcorcher.     (Colloq.) 

2.  A  burning,  withering    criticism    or    in- 
vective. 

3.  One  or  that  which  attains  high   ppeed; 
chiefly  used  in  referring  to  a  bicyclist  or  rxe- 
horse.     (Colloq.) 

scorgh'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SCORCH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  ^Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Metal-working  :  A  roughing  ont  of  tools  on 
the  dry  grindstone  before  they  are  hardened 
and  tempered.  So  called  from  the  great  heat 
produced. 

t  scorching-fennel,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Thapsia  (q.v.). 

scor9h -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scorching;  -ly.] 
In  a  scorching  manner ;  so  as  to  scorch  or 
parch  the  surface. 

scorch'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scorching ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scorching. 

scor  -dein,  s.    [See  def.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  aromatic  substance  ob- 
tained from  Teucrium  Scordium. 

scor'-di-um,   s.     [Lat.  scordion,   from   Or. 
cfKop&iov    (sl:ordion)  =  n     plant     smelling    of 
garlic ;  probably  the  Water  Germander  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordium. 

score,  «.  [A.S.  scor  =  twenty,  from  SCOT-,  stem 
of  the  pa.  t  plural  and  pa.  p»r.  of  sceran  = 
to  shear,  to  cut ;  Icel.  skor,  skora  =  a  score,  a 
notch,  an  incision;  Sw.  sk/ira;  Dan.  skaar.] 

[SHEAR.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  notch  or  incision ;  especially  a  notch 
or  cut  made  on  a  tally  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  reckoning  or  account  of  something ; 
a  system  followed  formerly  when  writing  was 
less  common. 

••  Our  forefather!  had  no  other  books  but  the  tcort 
and  the  tally  ;  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used," 
-Sltatotp.  :  1  Hemy  VI.,  IT.  7. 

2.  The  number  twenty,  which  was  denoted 
on  the  tally  by  a  longer  and  deeper  cut 

"  How  many  icon  of  miles  may  we  well  rideT" 

ShaXrip. :  Cj/mbeline.  ill.  I 


boiL  bo^;  prfilt,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.   -dons,  -tious,  -aious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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3.  A  large  number  ;  a  great  many.    (Gene- 
rally in  the  pluraL) 

"  Stout  he  was.  and  large  of  limb, 
Secret  have  fled  »t  sight  of  kiln.* 

Cotrper  :  t^itaph  ;  On  a  Pointer. 

4.  An  account  or  reckoning  kept  by  means 
of  scores  or  notches ;  a  reckoning  generally ; 
•  debt  due. 

"  I  hare  by  my  sins  run  a  great  way  into  God's  book, 
and  uiy  now  reforming  will  not  |»y  off  that  tcore.'— 
Bunyan  :  I'ilyrim't  Progrett,  pt.  L 

0.  An  account  or  register  of  numbers  gene- 
rally ;   especially  the  number  of   points  or 
runs  made  by  a  player  in  certain  games. 

" was  batting  for  five  boars  and  a  half  for  hi* 

tcore  of  U3."-Fiel<i.  Jane  26.  1886. 

6.  A  line  drawn. 

7.  Account,  reason,  sake  ;  relative  motive. 

"  If  your  terms  are  moderate,  we'll  never  break  off 
upon  that  tcore."— Coliier :  On  Prid*. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:   A  copy  of  a  musical  work  in 
which  all  the  component  parts  are  shown, 
either  fully  or  in  a  compressed  form. 

(1)  A  short  or  compressed  score  is  when  all 
the  parts  are  arranged  or  transcribed  so  that 
they  shall  appear  in  two  staves. 

(2)  A  pianoforte  or  organ  score  is  one  in 
which  the  voice-parts  are  written  out  in  full 
on  separate  lines,  and  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment is  arranged  in  two  lines,  treble 
ami  liass,  for  performance  on  a  pianoforte  or 
organ. 

(3)  A  vocal  score  is  (or  was  formerly  under- 
stood to  be)  one  in  which  the  voice-parts  are 
written  out  in  full,  and  the  accompaniment 
(if  any)  is  indicated  by  a  figured  liass. 

(4)  A  full  score  is  one  in  which  each  part  is 
written  on  a  separate  line  one  over  the  other, 
subject,   however,   to  the  modification   that 
the  parts  to  be  played  by  two  wind  instru- 
ments of  the  same  name  and  compass  may  be 
included  on  one  line. 

2.  Kaut. :   The  groove  around  a  block  or  a 
dead-eye  for  the  strapping,  shrond,  or  back- 
stay.   The  holes  in  the  block  are  for  the  lan- 
yard. 

If  (1)  To  go  off  at  score  :  To  start  from  the 
score  or  scratch,  as  a  pedestrian  in  a  footrace  ; 
hence,  to  start  off  generally. 

(2)  To  quit  scores :  To  pay  fully ;  to  make 
even  by  giving  an  equivalent. 

score,  v.t.  &  i.    [SCORE,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  make  scores,  scratches,  or  slight  in- 
cisions on  or  in ;  to  mark  with  scores, 
•cratches,  or  furrows  ;  to  furrow. 

"  Let  us  Kort  their  backs.' 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  IT.  T. 

*  2.  To  engrave,  to  cut.     (Spenser.) 

*  3.  To  set  down,  as  in  an  account  or  register ; 
to  record,  to  register,  to  note. 

"  Score  me  up  for  the  ly ingest  knave  in  Christendom." 
— Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct  it) 

4.  To  make  a  score  of ;  to  win  ;  to  cause  to 
be  registered  to  one's  account,  as  points,  hits, 
Ac.,  in  a  game. 


6.  To  set  down  as  a  debt 
"Score  a  pint  of  bastard."— Sfi 
1L4 

6\  To  enter,  register,  or  set  down  as  a 
debtor.  (Generally  with'wji.) 

IL  Music:  To  write  down  in  score;  to 
write  down,  as  the  different  parts  of  a  com- 
position, in  proper  order  and  arrangement 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  keep  a  register  or  account ;  to  act  as 
scorer  :  as,  To  score  in  a  match. 

2.  To  make  a  score  :  as,  He  had  not  scored. 

3.  To  count  or  be  reckoned  in  a  score. 

"  The  hazard  tcoret  to  the  striker."— Field.  Dec.  1», 

4.  Fig. :  To  make  a  hit ;  to  be  entitled  to 
credit    (Cf.  Hor.,  A.  P,.,  343.) 

"  He  teoret  dist  inctly  on  several  occasions."— Katu re, 
Oct.  2S,  IMS.  p.  620. 

•  Score  '-less,  o.    [Eng.  score;  -few.) 

1.  Not  making  any  score  or  mark.   (Davies: 
Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  69.) 

2.  Not  having  made  any  score  ;  pointless. 

"  When  buth  their  bauds  bad  )<een  disposed  of  they 
were  still  tcorelea.'— fietd.  April  4,  18S6. 

•Cbr'-er,  s.     [Eng.  score,  v. ;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  scores  or  keeps  a 


score  or  reckoning,  as  in  &  cricket  or  other 
match. 

"  The  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the  wickets ; 
the  tcoreri  were  prepared  to  notch  the  runs.  — 
Dickent :  Pickwick,  ch.  vii. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Wood :  An  instrument  for  marking  tim- 
ber.    It  has  two  scoop-shaped  tools,  one  for 
straight  lines,  the  other  adapted  to  revolve 
on  a  pivot  for  arcs  or  circles.    With  these 
readable  figures  are  made  to  number  logs,  &c 

2.  Joinery  :  An  instrument  employed  to  cut 
transversely  the  face  of  a  board,  to  enable  it 
to  be  planed  without  slivering. 

scbr'-I-a  (pi.  scbV-i-ae),  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr. 
oxwai'a "  (skoria)  =  dross,  scum,  from  trxCip 
(slcdr)  =  dung  ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  scearn  =  dung ; 
Lat.  stercus.] 

1.  Enlom. :  A  genus  of  Geometer  moths,  akin 
to  Fidonia  (q.v.).    Scoria  dealbata  is  the  Black- 
veined  Moth. 

2.  Metall. :   The   refuse    or   recrement   of 
metals  in  fusion,  or  the  slag  rejected  after  the 
reduction  of  metallic  ores  ;  dross. 

3.  Geol.    (PL):   The   cinders    of    volcanic 
eruptions,  usually  reddish  brown  or  black. 

•  scbr'-l-ac,  a.    [Eng.  scori(a);   -oc.]    Scori- 
aceous. 

"  As  the  tcoriac  rivers  that  rolL"    Pot :  Ulalumt. 

scbr-i-a  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  scori(a) ; 
-aceous.]  Pertaining  to,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  or  resembling  scoria  or  dross 

scbr-i-f  i-ca'-tion,  *.  [Bug.  scorify  ;  e  con- 
nect, and  suff.  -ation.] 

Metall. :  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a 
body,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  into  scoria. 

SCdV-I-fl-er,  *.     [Eng.  scorify  ;  -er.] 

Assaying:  A  saucer  of  refractory  clay  for 
containing  a  charge  of  lead  and  the  metal  to 
be  assayed.  It  is  placed  in  the  muffle  of  an 
assay-furnace.  Also  used  in  burning  off  in- 
flammable matters  from  the  sweepings  of 
jewellers'  shops,  or  to  obtain  the  metallic 
portions  from  gold-lace,  &c. 

SCbr'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  scori(a),  and  form.) 
Resembling  scoria ;  in  the  form  of  scoria. 

SCbr'-i-iy,  v.t.  [Eng.  scori(a);  suff.  -fy.]  To 
reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy  matter. 

scbr'-l-lite,  «.  [Eng.  teori(a);  suff.  -lite 
(Min.).'} 

Afire. :  A  scoriaceous  substance  of  doubtful 
composition ;  probably  an  altered  volcanic 
product. 

scbr'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SCORE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

Founding:  The  bursting  or  splitting  of  a 
casting,  due  to  the  strain  caused  by  con- 
traction. A  term  generally  applied  to  cylinders 
and  similar  work,  in  which  the  core  does  not 
give  way  when  the  casting  cools,  and  thereby 
causes  its  destruction. 

scoring  machine,  «. 

Wood-work. :  A  machine  for  cutting  scores 
or  grooves  in  blocks. 

*  BCor'-I-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  scort(a) ; -ous.  ]  Drossy; 
like  dross  or  scoria  ;  recrementitious. 

"By  the  fire  they  emit  many  drossy  and  tcorioul 
parts." — lirovme :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.t  ch.  ii. 

scorn,  *  scharn,  *  schorn,  *  scarn, 
*  skarn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escarn,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
skern  =  mockery,  scurrility.  Prob.  connected 
with  Icel.  skarn  =  dung,  dirt ;  A.8.  scearn ; 
Ital.  scherno  =  derision. 1 

1.  Extreme  and  passionate  contempt  or  dis- 
dain, arising  from  an  opinion  of  the  utter 
meanness  and  unworthiness  of  the  person  or 
thing  despised  and  a  belief  or  sense  of  our  own 
superiority  ;  lofty  contempt  or  disdain. 

"  Though  pierced  by  scorn,  oppress'd  by  pride, 
I  feel  thee  good-feel  nought  beside/ 

Cotcper  :  The  Soul  that  lovrf  God. 

2.  An  expression  of  contempt  or  disdain ; 
mockery,  derision. 

"  If  sickly  ears  will  hear  your  idle  tmrnt," 

Shakrtp. :  Lort't  labour  t  lott,  v.  S. 

*  3.  A  subject  or  object  of  extreme  con- 
tempt or  disdain  ;  that  which  is  treated  or 
looked  upon  with  scorn. 

"To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me." 

Shakrtp. :  C'omer/y  qf  Errart,  IT.  4. 


*  L  A  reproach,  a  disgrace. 

••  Hie  mothe 

IT  (1)  To  laugh  to  scorn  :  To  deride,  tc  muck  ; 
to  ridicule  as  contemptible. 

*  (2)  To    take   scorn,    to   think   scorn  :   To 
disdain,  to  scorn. 

"  Take  tliou  nc  tcorn  to  weai  the  horn.'' 

Shikftp.  .  At  I'ov  Liki  /•.  !».  1 

scorn,  *skarn-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fi.  escamir, 
escharnir,  from  O.  H  Ger.  skernon=  tc  iiiock, 
from  skern  =  mockery,  scorn  (q.v.)  ] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  hold  in  extremt  contempt  01  disdain  ; 
to  despise,  to  disdain,  tc  look  with  disdainful 
contempt  on. 

"  She  tcorru  his  pleasure*  for  she  km  wi  then,  not." 
Coifper     r««A   v..  Sift. 

2.  To  treat  with  scorn  ;  to  scoff  at,  to  mock, 
to  taunt. 

"Join  with  men  in  learning  youi  poor  friend." 
bhnketp  :  Midtuminf  A'ia'a  t  Dream,  iti.  i. 

B.  Intransitivt  : 

1.  To  feel  score  01  disdait  ;  tc.  disdain  to 
despise. 

*  2.  To  mock,  to  scoff. 

"Tc  flout  and  scorn  at  oui  solemnity." 

Shaket».  :  Rome*.  *  ,'ulitt.  I  L 

scorn  -er,  s.    fEng.  scon*,  v.  :  -«».) 

1.  One  who  scorns  or  despises  ;  a  despiser, 
a  contemner. 

•  Fabriciu*.  learner  ol  all-conquering  gold." 

Thornton      H'tnter,  51L 

*  2.  One  who  scoffs;  a  scoffei,  a  derider, 
•pecially  of  religiou  or  sacred  matters. 

"  How  long  will  ...  the  teamen  delight  in  their 
scorning  ?  '—Proverb*  i.  22- 

scorn'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  scorn,  s.  ;  -/ui(0-] 

1.  Full  of  scorn  or  extreme  contempt  ;  dis- 
dainful ;  characterized  by  scorn  ;  insolent 

"Thou  tcornful  page,  there  lie  thy  part  " 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  T.  t. 

*  2.  Causing    and   exciting  contempt   and 
derision  ;  contemptible. 

"  The  tcornful  mark  of  every  open  eye," 

ShaJtetp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  MO. 

SCOrn'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scornful;  -ly.]  In 
a  scornful  or  contemptuous  manner;  with 
scorn  01  contempt  ;  contemptuously,  inso- 
lently. 

"The  sacred  rights  of  the  Christian  church  are 
tcornfully  trampled  on  in  print,  under  an  hyiKx:ritical 
pretence  of  maintaining  them."  —  Atterbury  :  Vermont, 

SCOrn  -fnl-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  scornful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scornful. 

*  scorn'-^,  *  scorn-ie,  a.  [Eng.  scorn  ;  -y] 
Deserving  scorn  ;  contemptible. 

"  Ambition  scrape*  foi  tcornie  drosse." 

jfirrourjor  MnaMraUt.  p.  SO*. 

scor'-o-d.lte,  «.  [Gr.  axopo&ov  (skorodon)  — 
garlic  ;  Ger.  skorodit.] 

Min.  :  A  sparsely  distributed  mineral,  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  only  occasionally  massive. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hardness,  3'&- 
4  ;  sp.  gr.  S'l-3-3  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  sub- 
adamantine  ;  colour,  pale  leek-green,  some- 
times brownish  ;  streak,  white  ;  sul'trans- 
parent  ;  fracture  uneven.  Compos.  :  arsenic 
acid,  49'8  ;  sesquioxiile  of  iron,  34'7  ;  water, 
15'5  =  100,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
Fe-jOsAsOs  +  4HO. 

scor-pte  -na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Qr.  aKopraiva. 
(skorpaina)  —  a  sea-scorpion.  J 

1.  Ichthy.  :   The  typical  genus  of  Scorpse- 
nidse  (q.v.),  with   about    forty   species   from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.     Head   large, 
slightly  compressed,  armed  with  spines,  and 
generally  with   tentacles  ;    mouth   large,  ob- 
lique, villiform  teeth  ;  no  air-bladder.    They 
are    small    sedentary   fishes,   none   probablj 
exceeding  a  length  of  eighteen  inches,  usually 
lying  hidden  in  sands  or  beneath  seaweed, 
watching  for  their  prey  —  fishes  smaller  than 
themselves.    Their  strong  pectoral  rays  assist 
them  is  burrowing  or  in  moving  along  the 
bottom.     Coloration  an  irregular  mottling  of 
red,  brown,  yellow,  and  black,  varying  greatly 
in  its  distribution.   The  flesh  is  well  flavoured. 
Their  fin-spines    inflict    exceedingly   painful 
wounds,  but  these  are  not  followed  by  any 
serious  consequences. 

2.  Palnont.  : 


8COr-pS9'-ni-dfiB,  s.    pi.     [Lat.   scorpaen(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

L  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes,  division  Perciformes,  with  numerous 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian,    so,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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genera,  from  the  tropics  and  the  temperate 
zones.  Body  oblong,  more  or  less  compressed, 
covered  with  ordinary  scales  or  naked ;  den- 
tition feeble;  some  bones  of  the  head, 
especially  the  angle  of  the  praeoperculum, 
armed  ;  ventrals  thoracic.  They  are  carnivor- 
ous marine  lislies. 

2.  Palasont. :  Only  fossil  representative,  a 
species  .of  Scorpaena'from  the  Eocene  of  Oran. 

•cor'-pse-noid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  scorpcen(a),  and 
Gr.  cifios  (eidos)  =  resemblance.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,- 
or  resembling  the  family  Scorpseuidae.     (Giin- 
ther :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  417.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Scorpaenid*  (q.v.). 

"  The  habit  of  living  on  the  bottom  has  also  de- 
veloped iu  ninny  iforpcetuiidt  separate  pectoral  rays, 
by  means  of  which  they  move  or  feeL"—  Ouitther  : 
Study  of  Fithet,  p.  418. 

scorp'-er,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt  of  scooper 
(q.v.).]  A  gouging-tool  for  working  in  a  de- 
pression, as  in  hollowing  bowls,  butter-ladles, 
&c.  Also  used  in  removing  wood  or  metal 
from  depressed  portions  of  carvings  or  chas- 
ings. 

•  scor'-pl-ac,  *  scor'-pi-ack,  a.  [Eng. 
tcorpHun);  -ac.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scor- 
pion or  scorpions ;  scorpion-like. 

"  To  sting  him  with  a  tcorpiack  censure."— Racket  : 
Life  of  H'iliiami,  i.  82. 

•cor'-pl-d,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  scorpion.] 

1.  Astral.  :  The   "accursed  constellation," 
the  "  false  sign,"  ominous  >f  war,  discord,  and 
woe.     It  is  of  "  watery  triplicity,"  and  is 
attended  at  its  setting  by  tempests  and  by 
autumnal  diseases.     Gadburv  dissented  from 
these  views,  having  been  born  when  Scorpio 
was  in  the  ascen-lant.   So  did  the  alchemists, 
for  they  believed  that  iron  couW  Mot  be  trans- 
muted into  gold  except  when  the  Sun  was  in 
the  sign  of  Scorpio. 

2.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  eighth  zodiacal  constellation.    It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ophiuchus  and 
Serpens,  on  the  south  by  Lupus,  Norma,  and 
Ara,  on  the  east  by  Sagittarius,  and  on  the 
west  by  Libra.  .  It  is  a  small  but  very  brilliant 
constellation,    especially   when    seen    from 
places  south   of   the  equator.      It   contains 
An  tares  (q.v.)  or  Cor  Scorpii  (a  Scorpii),  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  Iklil,  or  ft  Scorpii,  of 
the  second  magnitude. 

(2)  The  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac  (tn,),  which 
the  sun  enters  about  Oct.  23. 

3.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scorpionides  (q.v.). 

•cor'-pl-oid,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  scorpion);  -aid.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    Resembling  a   scorpion ; 
scorpion-like. 

2.  Bot.   (Of  a  cymose  inflorescence) :  Rolled 
up  laterally  like  a  crosier,  and  unrolling  as 
the  flowers  expand,  as  in  the  Forget-me-not. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  cymose  inflorescence  of  the 
character  described  under  A.  2. 

scor-pl-oid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  scorpioid;  -al.] 
The  same  as  SCORPIOID  (q.v.). 

scor'  pi  on.  *  scor  pi  oun,  s.  [Fr.  scor- 
pion, from  Lat.  scorpioiiem,  accus.  of  scorpio 
=  a  scorpion  ;  Gr.  o-xopn-ios  (skorpios)  =  a 
scorpion,  a  prickly  sea-tish,  a  prickly  plant ; 
8p.  escorpion;  Ital.  scorpione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astion. :  [SCORPIO,  2.  (2)]. 

•  2.  Old  war :  A  military  engine  formerly 
used,  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  a  castln  or 
town.     It  resembled  the  balista  in  form,  con- 
sist ing  of  two  beams  bound  together  by  ropes, 
from  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  third  beam, 
called  the  stylus,  so  disposed  as  to  be  pulled 
up  and  let  down  at  pleasure.    On  the  top  of 
this  were  fastened  iron  hooks,  whereon  a  sling 
of  iron  or  hemp  was  hung  for  throwing  stones. 

•  3.  Script. :  A  painful  scourge  ;  a  kind  of 
whip  armed  with  points  like  a  scorpion's  tail. 

"  Mv  father  bath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
will  chastise  you  with  tcorpioiu."—l  king!  xil  11. 

4.  Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Scor- 
pionides (q.v.).  The  European  species  are 
three  or  four  inches  long,  an«l  confined  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  Scor- 
pions have  a  wide  geographical  range  in  tropi- 


cal and  sub-tropical  regions,  and  in  Equatorial 
Africa  and  South  America  they  grow  to  a 
length  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  The  sting  in  the 
tropical  species  is  much  more  formidable  than 
that  of  the  European  Scorpion,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  if  it  ever  proves  fatal  to  a  healthy 
adult  human  being.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
habit,  conceal- 
ing themselves 
under  stones, 
the  loose  bark 
of  trees,  and  in 
crevices  in 
walls,  coming 
forth  at  dusk. 
They  prey  on 
other  spiders 

and.  insects;  SCORPION. 

and,   seizing 

their  prey  in  their  palpi,  which  are  practically 
useless  as  weapons  of  offence,  sting  it  to 
death.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  enlarged 
oviducts,  and  the  young,  usually  from  forty 
to  sixty,  are  carried  about  for  some  time  on 
the  back  of  the  mother.  Scorpions  are  very 
pugnacious,  and  the  victor  usually  devours 
his  conquered  foe. 

"  Though  th«  well-known  tale  of  the  tcarjrion,  when 
surrounded  by  tire,  stinging  itself  to  death,  has  been 
perpetually  relocated  ...  it  must  be  held  to  be  merely 
a  travellers  story."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  »th),  ii.  286. 

5.  Bot. :  Genista  Scorpius. 
scorpion-fish,  s. 
Ichthy. :  The  genus  Scorpaena. 
scorpion-fly,  & 

Entnm. :  Panorpa  eommunis,  a  common 
British  insect,  about  half  an  inch  long,  met 
with  almost  everywhere  about  hedge-banks. 

scorpion-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Myosotis  (q.v.). 
scorpion-plant, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Renanthw*  OHfkmilU ;  (2)  Genista 
scorpius. 

scorpion-senna,  t. 

Bot. :  Coronilla  EmerM. 
scorpion-shell, «. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Pteroceras  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Spider-shell.  Both  English  names  have 
reference  to  the  prolongation  of  the  outer  lip 
into  several  long  claws. 

scorpion's  heart,  s.    [ANTARES.] 
scorpion's  tail, *. 

Bot. :  iScorpiurus  sulcatus. 
scorpion's  thorn,  s. 
Bot. :  Genista  Scorpius. 

scor-pl-o'-nes,  s.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  scorpio 
(q.v.).], 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Scorpionidea  (q.v.). 
C.  L.  Koch  (Uebersicht  d.  arachn.  Systems)  di- 
vides it  into  four  families  :  Scorpionides  (sole 
genus  Scorpio),  with  six  eyes  ;  Buthides  (five 
genera),  with  eight  eyes ;  Centrurides  (two 
genera),  with  ten  eyes ;  and  Androctonides 
(three  genera),  with  twelve  eyes. 

ScSr-pI-d-nld'-S-a,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  scorpio, 
genit.  scorpion(is) ;  ueut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Arachnida,  with  two 
sub-orders,  Pseudo-scorpiones  (containing  one 
family,  Pseudo-scorpionides)  and  Scorpiones 
(q.v.).    Cephalothorax  in  one  piece,  abdomen 
annulate,  palpi    terminating  in  a  didactyle 
claw,    eyes  .variable    in    numlmr,    variously 
grouped  ;  reproduction,  in  some  ovijiarous,  in 
others  ovoviviparons  ;  no  metamorphosis. 

2.  Pakvont. :   From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
wards. 

scor  pi  on'-i-des,  s.  pi.  [Lat  scorpio,  genit 
scorpiiin(is) ;  niasc.  or  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ides.] 
[SCORPIONES.] 

scor'-pl-in-wort,  s.     [Eng.   scorpion,  and 
wort.] 
Bot. :  Various  species  of  Myosotis.    (Lyte.) 

scor'-pls,  s.  [Gr.  aicopjric  (skorpis)  =  a  sea- 
tish  mentioned  by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Squamipennes,  from 
the  Australian  seas.  Dorsal  fin  in  middle  of 
the  back  ;  teeth  on  vomer. 

SCOr-pi-ur'-iis,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.   <r*ooiri- 
oupoc  (sfcorptoums),  as  adj.  =  scorpion-tailed, 
as  subst.  see  def.  ] 
Bot.:  Caterpillar;  a  genus  of  Coronilleae. 


Papilionaceous  plants,  with  simple  leaves, 
yellow  or,  rarely,  purple  flowers,  ami  scaly 
tuberculated  prickly  legumes,  looking  like 
caterpillars,  whence  the  English  name,  from 
the  Mediterranean. 

*  scorse,  *  scor9e,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  ct 
discourse,  and  Ital.  scorsa  =  a  course.]  Barter, 
dealing,  exchange. 

*  scorse  (1),  *  scorce,  v.t.  &  i.    [SCORSE,  s.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

"  After  they  should  tcoru 
Blows  with  the  big-bon'd  Dane." 

Ltrayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  IS. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deal,  to  barter,  to  traffic.  • 

"  Will  you  tcorte  with  Mm?  you  are  in  Smithfteld  ; 
yon  may  fit  yourself  with  a  fine  easy-going  hackney."— 
Ben  Jonton  :  Bartltolometc  Fair. 

*  scorse  (2),  v.t.    [Cf.  IteL  scorsa  =  a  course 
(q.v.).]    To  chase. 

"  From  the  country  back  to  private  farmes  [him* 
Korted."  Sjjenter :  F.  Q..  VI.  ix.  X 

*  scor-ta'-tor,  s.     [Lat]    A  whoi«monger. 
(Adams:  Works,  ii.  119.) 

*  SCor'-ta-tor-jf,  a.   [Lat.  scortator  =  a  forni- 
cator,  from  scortum  =a  harlot ;  Eng.  suff.  -y.J 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  lewdness. 

scorz  -a,  skorz  a  (z  as  tz),  s.  [A  Wallachiaa 
name.] 

Afire. :  An  arenaceous  variety  of  Epidote 
(q.v.). 

scor-zo-ner'-a,  s.  [From  scurson,  the  Cats- 
Ionian  name  of'the  viper,  for  the  bite  of  which 
these  plants  were  considered  an  antidote.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scorzonerese 
(q.v.).  Bracts  imbricate;  receptacle  naked, 
pappus  feathery,  in  several  rows ;  achenes 
neither  stalked  nor  beaked,  with  a  lateral  scar. 
Soononera  hispanica  is  cultivated  for  its  roots, 
which  are  rated  as  a  vegetable. 

scor-zo-ner  -e-89,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  SCOT- 
zoner(a) ;  Lat  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liguliflone. 

scot  (1),  *  scott,  s.  [A.S.  scot,  sceot,  lit  that 
which  is  shot  into  the  general  fund,  a  con- 
tribution, from  scot-,  stem  of  sceotan  =  tc 
shoot  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  skot  =  a  shot, 
a  payment ;  Dut.  schot ;  Icel.  skot ;  Ger. 
schoss  ;  O.  Fr.  escot.] 

*  1.  Old  Law :  A  portion  of  money  assessed 
or  paid  ;  a  customary  tax  or  contribution  laid 
on  subjects  according  to  their  ability  ;  also  a 
tax  or  custom  paid  for  the  use  of  a  sheriff  or 
bailiff. 

2.  A  payment,  a  contribution,  a  fine,  a 
reckoning,  a  shot 

1  Scot  and  lot:  Parish  payments.  When 
persons  were  taxed  not  to  the  same  amount 
but  according  to  their  ability,  they  were  said 
to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

"  The  right  of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in  the 
householders  paying  Kot  and  lot.'— Macau/ay :  Hi*. 
Eng..  ch.  xxiv. 

Sc6t  (2),  s.  [A.S.  Scotta,  Scottas,  originally  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.)  A  native  of  Scotland ; 
a  Scotchman. 

*  scot,  v.t.    [SCOTCH,  ».] 

»  scot'-al,  *  scot  -ale,  s.  [Eng.  scot  (IX  *., 
and  ale.] 

Old  law:  The  keeping  of  an  alehouse  by 
the  officer  of  a  forest,  and  drawing  people  to 
spend  their  money  for  liquor  through  fear  of 
his  displeasure.  It  was  prohibited  by  the 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  ch.  vii. 

Scotch,  a.  &  s.    [SCOT  (2),  s.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scotland, 
its  inhabitants,  or  language ;  Scottish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The    people   of    Scotland   collectively; 
Scotchmen  collectively. 

2.  The  dialect  or  dialects  of  English  spoken 
by  the  Scotch. 

Scotch-amulet.  .*. 

En  torn. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Datydia 
obfuscata. 

Scotch-argus,  s. 

Entom. :  A  butterfly,  Erebia  blandina,  at 
medea,  one  of  the  Satyrinfe.  Wings  of  a  rich 
dark-brown  with  reddish  patches  and  white- 
centred  black  spoU.  Expansion  of  wings 
nearly  two  inches.  Found  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland. 


boil,  bo"y ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Zenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  -  zhnn.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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scotch— scotophilus 


Scotch-asphodel,  s. 
Bot. :  Tofieldia  alpina. 
Scotch-attorney,  s. 

Sot. :  The  genus  Clusia. 

Scotch-barley,  s.  A  kind  of  pot-barley. 
Pearl  barley  (q.v.). 

Scotch-bonnets,  «.  pi. 

Botany : 

(1)  A  fungus,  Agaricus  (Marasmius)  Oreades. 

(2)  Capsicum  tetra.gon.um.. 
Scotch-camomile,  s.   [CAMOMILE,  H  7.] 
Scotch-drover's  dog,  s.    [SHEEP-DOO.J 
Scotch-elm,  s.    [ELM.  n  s.] 
Scotch-fiddle,  s.  A  caut  name  for  the  itch. 
Scotch-fir,  . 

Bot. :  Pinus  sylvestris,  the  only  pine  indi- 
genous in  Britain,  a  tree  sometimes  titty  to  a 
Hundred  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  feet  in 
girth,  the  wood  constituting  the  red  or  yellow 
deal,  and  its  resin,  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine (q.v.).  It  is  not  umbrageous,  but  flour- 
ishes chiefly  towards  the  top,  with  branches  not 
spreading.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  rigid, 
and  evergreen,  fascicled  in  pairs  all  round  the 
branches  ;  the  cones  are  ovoid  and  the  seeds 
winged.  It  constitutes  vast  natural  forests 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Scotch-gale,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  gale.    (Jamieson.) 

Scotch-greyhound,  s. 

Zool. :  A  dog  much  resembling  the  Deer- 
hound  in  colour  and  shape,  but  only  about 
twenty-six  inches  at  the  shoulder,  while  the 
Deerhound  should  be  at  least  two  inches 
higher.  Its  points  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  English  Greyhound  (q.v.). 

Scotch-Irish,  ».   Scottish  Presbyterians 
i    who  settled   in   Ulster  (Ireland)  in   the  17th 
\  century ;  also,  their  descendants,  whether  in 
Ireland,  iu  this  country,  or  elsewhere. 

Scotch  laburnum,  s. 

Bot. :  Cytifus  alpinus. 

Scotch-mist,  s.  A  colloquial  term  for  a 
Close  dense  mist  like  fine  rain  ;  fine  rain. 

Scotch-pebble,  s.     A  popular  name  for 

a  banded  variety  of  agate. 

Scotch-primrose,  *. 

Bot. :  Primula  farinosa.    (Prior.) 

Scotch-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  A  rose  with  small  whit*  flowers  and 
Insignificant  leaves.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 
Scotch  sawfly,  s. 
Entom.  :  The  genus  Lophyrus  (q.v.). 

Scotch  shepherd's  dog,  s.  [COLLIE, 
*,  2.] 

Scotch-snap,  s. 

Music :  A  peculiarity  of  the  comparatively 
modern  Scotch  melodies,  in  which  a  short 
note  precedes  a  long  one.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Strathspey  tunes ;  in  reels  and  jigs 
the  snap  is  absent. 

Scotch-terrier,  >. 

ZovL  :  A  breed  of  dogs,  with  large  head, 
short  stout  legs,  and  long,  rough,  shaggy  hair 
[TKRBICR.]  The  colours  of  the  pure  breed 
are  black  and  fawn,  and  they  are  seldom  over 
fourteen  inches  in  height. 

Scotch-thistle,  •. 

Bot. :  (1)  Carduvi  lanceilatus  (Worcester) ; 
(2)  Curduus  nvtans  (Prior);  (3)  Onopordum 
Acanthium,  English  border  (Britten  <t  Holland). 

SCOtgh  (1),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  con- 
siders it  as  connected  with  scutch  (q.v.).]  To 
chop  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  or  skin  of ;  to 
cut  with  narrow  incisions ;  to  notch ;  to 
wound  slightly. 

"  We  have  tcotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.' 

ShaJcetp.  :  Macbeth,  111.  1 

BCOt9h  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Wei.  ysgwydd  =  the 
shoulder ;  ysgwyddaw  =  to  shoulder.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  stop  or  block,  as  a  wheel  of 
a  waggon,  coach,  ftc.,  by  placing  a  stone  or 
the  like  against  it 

"  Score*  the  wheeling  abont  of  the  tool."— Puller  • 
Moly  Statr.  II.  xlii.  4. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  spare. 


sc5t9h  (1),  ».    [SCOTCH  (l),  v.] 

1.  A  slight  cut  or  incision  ;  a  score. 

"  I  have  yet 
Boom  lor  six  tcotrhei  more." 

Shaketp.  :  A  ntony  4  Cleopatra,  Iv.  1. 

2.  A  score  or  line  drawn  on  the  ground,  as 
in  hop-scotch. 

scotch  -  collops,  sco  t  ched  collop  s, 
scotcht  scollops,  s.  pi.  Adish  consisting  of 
beef  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  beaten  and  done 
in  a  stew-pan  with  butter  and  some  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  finely-sliced  onion. 

"  What  signify  $cotcJU-coll>iia  to  a  feast  T" 

King  :  Art  o/  Cookery. 

scotch  -hopper,   scotch-hop,  *.     A 

boys'  game,  consisting  in  hopping  and  at  the 
same  time  driving  a  piece  of  slate,  shell,  &c., 
over  lines  or  scotches  in  the  ground  witli  the 
foot  ;  hop-scotch. 

"  Children  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  they  can 
do,  dancing  and  Kotch-hvppert  would  be  the  same  thing 
to  them."—  Locke. 

scotch  (2),  s.  [SCOTCH  (2),  D.]  A  prop,  shoulder, 
strut,  or  support  ;  specif,  a  slotted  bar  which 
slips  upon  a  rod  or  pipe,  and  forms  a  bear- 
ing for  a  shoulder  or  collar  thereon,  so  as 
to  support  it  while  a  section  above  is  being 
attached  or  detached.  Used  in  boring  and 
tubing  wells. 

*  Sc6tch'-er-&  *.  [Eng.  Scotch,  a.  ;  -try.} 
Scottish  peculiarities. 

"  His  .  .  .  Scotchery  ii  a  little  formidable."—  Wai- 
pole  :  Let  ten,  L  6L 

scotch'-Ing,  scutch'  -ing,  s.  [SCOTCH  (l),  v.] 
Mason.  :  A  method  of  dressing  stone,  either 
by  a  pick  or  pick-shaped  chisels,  inserted  into 
a  socket  formed  in  the  head  of  a  hammer. 

Scotch'  -man,  s.    [Eng.  scotch,  a.,  and  man.] 

A  native  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scot,  a  Scotsman. 

scote,  v.t.    [Sco  AT.) 


SCO-tei'-nus,  s.    [Or. 

dark.]    [SCOTOPHILUS.] 


(skoteinos)  = 


scd'-ter,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  Icel.  skoti 
=  a  shooter  ;  the  name  may  =  a  bird  that 
dives  or  darts.] 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  bird  of 
the  genus  Oidemia  (q.v.).  The  plumage  is 
very  thick  and  close  ;  they  seek  their  food 
principally  at  sea,  and  are  sometimes  known 
as  Surf-ducks.  (Edemia,  americana  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  United  States  and  northward. 
(E.  perspicillata,  the  American  Surf  Scoter,  is 
another  common  form.  The  Common  Scoter 
(  (EL  nigra)  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  duck. 

scoter-duck,  *.  The  same  as  SCOTER 
(q.v.). 

scot'  -free,  o.    [Eng.  scot  (1),  s.,  and  free.] 
*  1.  Free  from  payment  or  tax  ;  untaxed. 
2.  Unhurt,  free,  safe. 

*  scoth,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wrap  in 
darkness  ;  to  clothe  or  cover  up. 

sco'-tl-a,  *.     [Or.  o-Kort'a  (skotia)  —  darkness.] 

Arch.  :  The  hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of 

an  Ionic  column,   so  called,  because,  from 

being  hollow,  part  of  it  is  always  in  shadow. 

The  scotia  is  likewise  a  groove  or  channel  cut 


In  the  projecting  angle  of  the  Doric  corona. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  casemate,  and  also, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  common  pulley, 
a  trochilus.  It  is  frequently  formed  by  the 
junction  of  curved  surfaces  of  different  radii. 

SCO'  -ti-6-llte, ».    [Gr.  O-KOTIO?  (skotios)  =  dark, 
and  Ai#oc  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  skotiolit.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  unsatisfactory  group 
of  mineral  substances  included  by  Dana  and 
others  under  Hisingerite  (q.v.). 


Sodt'-Uh,  a.    [SCOTTISH.] 

*  SoSf-lsm,  s.    [See  def.] 

Philos. :  A  branch  of  Scholasticism  (q.v.), 
named  after  its  founder,  Johannes  Duns  Scotus 
(born  at  Dunston,  Northumberland,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Wadding,  in  Co.  Down,  Ulster),  a  dis- 
tinguished Franciscan  friar,  who  taught  in  the 
schools  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne,  where 
he  died  in  November,  1308  (at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  according  to  the  generally  received 
account).  Scotism  was  a  more  pronounced 
form  of  Realism  than  Thomism  (q.v.),  and 
taught  that  the  species  is  numerically  one, 
assigning  to  each  individual  a  ha-ccitas  — 
something  which  gives  individuality  apart 
from  matter;  that  the  created  will  is  the 
total  and  immediate  cause  of  its  own  volition ; 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  and  immortality 
of  the  human  soul  are  not  demonstrable  by 
human  reason ;  that  the  opinion  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  never  contracted  original  sin  ia 
the  "  more  probable  "  (which  led  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans being  recognized  as  the  champions  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception) ;  and  that  an  ac- 
tion is  not  necessarily  good  or  bad,  but  may  be 
indifferent.  In  opposition  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Scotus  held  that  the  secular  power 
may  be  lawfully  employed  to  compel  Jews  to 
enter  the  church. 

"  Although,  therefore,  Scotus'  critique  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  arguments  fur  Christian  i.uctriue  might, 
and  necessarily  did.  prepare  the  way  for  the  rupture 
between  philosophy  anil  theology,  and.  although  some 
of  his  utterances  went  beyond  the  limit  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  hipiself  in  principle,  Xcnlum  is  none  the 
less,  like  Thumism,  one  of  the  doctrines  iu  which 
Scholasticism  culminates."—  Ueberweg  :  Bitt.  Philo*. 
(Eng.  ed.),  i.  454. 

Scot  -1st,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  Scot(ism) ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istic of  Scotus  or  Scotism  (q.v.). 

"Strict  faith  in  reference  to  the  theological  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  ami  the  philosophical  doctrine* 
corresponding  with  their  spirit,  and  far-reaching 
scepticism  with  reference  to  the  arguments  by  which 
they  are  sustained,  are  the  genera!  characteristics  of 
the  ScotM  doctrine."—  Veberwtg  :  lliti.  I'hilot.  (Eng. 
ed.),  i.  452. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  follower  of  Scotus ;  on« 
who  accepts  Scotism. 

"  ID  opposition  to  the  Semipc lagianism  of  to* 
Bcotitu."—L'ebvruieg:  Hi$t.  I'hiloi.  (tng.  ed),  p.  160. 

*  Scot  -ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  Scot  (2),  s.  ;  -ite.]    To 
imitate  the  Scotch. 

"  The  Scuts  and  Scotiang  English."— Beylin :  Life  of 
Laud,  p.  298. 

SCOt-6-,  SCOt-,  pref.  [Gr.  O-KOTO?  (skotos)  = 
darkness.]  Connected  with  the  dark  or  dark- 
ness ;  loving  darkness. 

scot-o-di'-nl-a,  *.     [Gr.  oxoroc  (sfcoto*)= 
darkness,  and  Slvo?  (dinos)  =  giddiness.] 
Med. :  Giddiness,  with  imperfect  vision. 

scot' -6 -graph,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr.  ypouJMt 
(grapho)  =  to  write.]  An  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus to  a.-sist  in  writing  in  the  dark  or 
without  seeing. 

SCO-tdm'-a-neS,  *.  [Gr.  o-KoroVaiva  (skoto- 
maina)  =  a  moonless  night.]  [SCOTOPHILUS.] 

scot  -6-my,  sco-to'-ma,  *.  [Fr.  xotomie, 
from  Gr.  a-Korw/ua  (skotvma)  =  dizziness,  from 
cricoTof  (skotos)  —  darkness.] 

Med.  :  Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head, 
accompanied  with  dimness  of  sight. 

"  I  have  got  the  tcntomy  iu  my  head  already. 
The  vhliusey  ;  you  all  turn  round." 

Mauinger :  Old  Lav,  111.  i, 

Scot- 6- pel'- 1 -a,  *.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr. 
WAeia  (peleia)  =  a  dove,  with  a  covert  allu- 
sion to  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Pel,  th« 
Dutch  commandant  at  Elmina,  about  I860.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Strigidse  (q.v.),  with 
two  species  from  West  and  South  Africa, 
(Wallace.)  Scotopelia  peli,  Pel's  Fish  Owl,  is 
about  two  feet  long ;  upper  surface  deep 
rufous  bay,  with  black  transverse  bars ; 
below  light  bay,  with  heart-shaped  black 
bars  ;  iris  dark-brown. 

sco-toph  I  lus,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr. 
4>iAot  (philus)  =  a  friend.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Vespertiliones  (q-^-X 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. In  many  points  they  approach  Ves- 
pertilio,  from  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  dentition,  their  heavy  bodies  and 
strong  limbs,  thick  and  nearly  naked  leathery 
membranes,  and  their  short  fur.  Generally 
olive- or  chestnut-brown  above,  and  yellowish 
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or  recldirih-white  beneath.  Scotophilus  proper 
has  three  species :  Scotophilus  Umminckii,  S. 
borbonicus,  and  S.  gigas.  There  are  two  sub- 
genera  :  Scoteinus  (with  four  species,  Sco- 
teinus  marginatus,  S.  greyii,  S.  pallidus,  and 
S.  rueppeltii)  and  Scotornanes  (with  one 
species,  Scotomanes  ornatus). 

•cot  -  or'- nis,  s.  [Pref.  scot-,  and  Gr.  opvtt 
(ornis)  —  &  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Caprimulgidae,  with 
three  species,  from  Africa.  Bill  with  strong 
bristles,  nostrils  with  membranous  scales 
over  opening,  wings  long  and  pointed,  tail 
extremely  long  and  graduated,  toes  unequal. 
Scotornis  climacurus  is  the  Long-tailed  Goat- 
sucker. 

*  scot' -  6  -  scope,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr. 
(TKontia  (sfcopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An 
optical  instrument  by  which  objects  might 
be  discovered  in  the  dark. 

•CO-to'-sI-a,  s.  [Gr.  <ricdT*xris  (skotosis)  = 
darkening.] 

Entom.  :•  A  genus  of  Larentidse.  Scotosia 
dubitata  is  the  Tissue. 

Scots,  a.  &  s.     [SCOT  (2),  *.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Scotch,  Scottish. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  Scotch  dialect 

Scots-greys,  s.  pi.   [GREYS.] 
Scots-guards,  s.  pi.    [GUARD,  *.,  II.  8.] 

Scots -man,  5.  [Eng,  Scots,  and  man.]  A 
Scotchman  (q.v.). 

•cof-ter-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pro- 
vincial word  used,  especially  in  Herefordshire, 
for  a  custom  of  burning  a  wad  of  pease-straw 
at  the  end  of  harvest. 

ScSt-ti-ce,  adv.  [Lat.]  In  the  Scotch  lan- 
guage, dialect,  or  manner. 

Sc6t'-tl-9ism,  s.  [Eng.  Scottish ;  -ism.]  An 
idiom,  phrase,  or  expression  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Scot  ti  9ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Scottish;  -ize.]  To 
render  Scottish  ;  to  make  to  resemble  the 
Scotch  or  something  Scotch. 

Scot-tish,  o.  [Eng.  Scot;  -ish ;  Ger.  schot- 
tische.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scotland,  its 
natives,  language,  or  literature  ;  Scotch. 

Scottish-grouse,  s.    [GROUSE.] 

BCOUg,  s.  [Icel.  skuggi ;  Sw.  skugga  =  shade> 
shadow.]  Shade,  shelter,  shadow. 

Seoul' -er-Ite,  ».     [After  Dr.  Scouler ;  suff. 

-ite  (A/in.).] 
M in. :  An  impure  variety  of  THOMSONJTE 

(q-v.). 
•coun'-drel,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  scunner,  scanner 

=  to    loathe,  to   shun,  a   freq.   from    A.S. 

fcunian  =  to  shun  (q.  v.)  ;  suff.  -el.    For  the 

inserted  <l,  cf.  thunder,  tender,  &c.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  low,  mean  fellow  ;  a  rascal, 
a  thief ;  one  without  honour  or  virtue ;  a 
villain.    (Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a 
scoundrel ;    low,    base,  rascally,  mean,   un- 
principled. 

"  Finn  to  this  tcoundrel  maxim  ke«petb  he." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  CO. 

*8c6~un'-drel-dom,  s.  [Eng.  scoundrel; 
-dom.]  Scoundrels  collectively  ;  rascaldom. 
(Carlyle :  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  xvi.) 

•coun'-drel- ism,  *.  [Eng.  scoundrel;  -ism.] 
The  conduct  or  practices  of  a  scoundrel ;  base- 
ness, meanness,  rascality. 

"  He  never  fllnche»  from  the  uncomfortable  reward 
of  liii  successful  representation  of  tcmmdrelitm."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  30.  1882. 

Scoun'-drel-ly,  a.  [Eng.  scoundrel;  -ly.] 
Like  a  scoundrel ;  base,  villainous,  rascally. 

"Selim  Kawley  la  a  tcoundnUy  wretch."— ScrUmer't 
Magnttnt,  April,  1880,  p.  W4. 

Bcoup  (1),  v.t.    [Scoop,  v.] 

•coup  (2),  v.i.     [Icel.  scopa  =  to  skip  (q.v.).] 
To  run  hastily ;  to  scamper,  to  skip.    (ScotcA.) 
"  Ii  not  yon  Ban  and  Buscar.  who  came  icouping  up 
the  aveuue."-Scott :   Wuvtrlry.  ch.  IxxL 

scour,  *  scowr-yn,  *  scowre,  •  skoure, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  escurer,  from  Lat.  exeu.ro  = 
to  Uke  great  care  of:  ex,  intens.,  and  euro 
=  to  take  care  ;  euro  =  care ;  Sp.  exurare  ; 


O.  Ital.  scurare;  Fr.  ecurer ;  Dan.  skure;  Sw. 
skura;  Ger.  scheuren;  Dut.  schuren.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  anything  rough  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  surface  ;  to  clean  by 
friction  ;  to  make  clean  or  bright  on  the  sur- 
face ;  to  rub  up  ;  to  brighten. 

"  Some  blamed  Mrs  Bull  for  grudging  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soap  and  sand  to  tcour  the  rooms."—  Ar- 
buthnot :  Hilt.  John  Bull, 

2.  To  remove  the  grease  or  dirt  out  of  the 
fabric  of,  by  pounding,  washing,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  detergents  :  as,  To  scour  cloth. 

3.  To  remove  by  scouring  or  rubbing. 

"  A  bloody  mask. 

Which,  waihed  away,  shall  tcoi  r  my  shame  with  it." 
Shake*?. :  I  Henry  Jr..  iii.  2. 

4.  To  purge  violently  ;  to  clear  thoroughly. 

"  Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  tcour  bis  uiaw." 

Cowper  :  Epitaph  on  a  Hare. 

5.  To  cleanse  or  flush  by  a  stream  of  water. 

6.  To  pass  swiftly  over ;  to  brush  or  course 
along. 

"  Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  tcourt  the  plain." 

Pope :  Kuan  on  Criticitm,  ii.  167. 

7.  To  pass  over  swiftly  in  search  of  some- 
thing, or  to  drive  something  away ;  to  over- 
run, to  sweep ;  to  search  thoroughly. 

"  [They]  tenured  the  deep  Glei'linlaa  glen." 

Scott:  tilenfiidai. 

8.  To  sweep  clear  ;  to  free,  to  rid. 

"The  kings  of  Lacedemun  having  sent  out  some 
gallies,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  nephews,  to 
tcour  the  sea  of  the  pirate*,  they  met  us."— Hidnen. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  clean  articles  by  rubbing. 

"  She  can  wash  and  tcour." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  UL  L 

2.  To  take  dirt  or  grease  out  of  cloth. 

3.  To  be  purged  to  excess. 

"  If  you  turn  sheep  into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let  it 
not  be  too  rank,  leat  ft  make  them  tcour.  "—Mortimer  : 
Bulbandry. 

4.  To  run  hastily  or  quickly  ;  to  scamper. 

"  Never  saw  I  men  tcour  so  on  their  way." 

iAukesp.  :  Winter't  Tale.  ii.  1. 

5.  To  rove  or  range  for  sweeping  away  or 
taking  something. 

"  Scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy."— KntMu :  Slit, 
of  the  Turkt. 

SCOUT,  S.      [SCOOB,  «.] 

1.  A  swift  and  deep  current  in  a  stream. 

"  Spinning  the  weir  pool  and  Kourt." —Field,  Jan. 
80,  1886. 

2.  A  kind  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  among 
cattle  ;  excessive  purging  or  laxness. 

scours-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  scour ;  -age.} 
Refuse  water  after  cleaning  or  scouring. 

scoHr'-cr,  *  scor-er,  s.  [Eng.  scour,  v.;-er.] 

1.  One  who  scours  or  cleans  by  scouring 
and  rubbing. 

"  Will.  Parker  was  ...  a  scourer  or  calender  of 
worsteds  in  Norwich."—  Wood  :  Athena  Ozon..  vol.  1. 

2.  A  strong  purge  or  cathartic. 

*3.  One  who  runs  with  speed  ;  a  scout. 

"Srnt  the  tcorrrt  all  about  the  countries  adjoyn- 
ynge."— Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.,  p.  7. 

*4.  One  who  scours  or  roams  about  the 
streets  at  night;  specif.,  one  of  a  band  of 
young  scamps  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  roamed  the  streets  of 
London,  and  committed  various  kinds  of 
mischief.  (Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  315.) 

•courge,  *  schurge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escorgie  (Fr. 
escourgee);  cf.  Ital.  scuruita,  scuriada  =  a 
scourging  ;  O.  Ital.  scoria  =  a  whip,  a  scourge, 
scoriare  =  to  whip,  from  Lat.  ercoriata,  fern, 
of  pa.  par.  ofexcorio  =  to  excoriate  (q.v.).] 
L  Literally : 

1.  An  instrument  of  the  whip  kind,  used 
for  the  infliction  of  pain  or  punishment;  a 
lash,  a  whip. 

"  Governed  their  bondmen  and  bondwomen  by 
means  of  the  stocks  and  the  tcoury*."— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

2.  A  whip  for  a  top. 
U.  Figuratively : 

L  Any  means  of  inflicting  punishment, 
vengeance,  or  suffering;  -a  punishment,  a 
revenge. 

"  Some  twigs  of  that  old  traurgt  are  left  behind." 
Cowper :  Expottulation,  517. 

2.  One  who  greatly  afflicts,  harasses,  or 
destroys.  (Thomson:  Summer,  1,500.) 

scourge,  v.t.    [SCOURGE,  ».] 

I.  Lit. :  To  whip  or  punish  with  a  scourge ; 
to  lash,  to  flog  severely.  (Acts  xxii.  25.) 


EL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  punish  severely ;  to  afflict  for  fault* 
or  sins,  or    for  purpose  of  correction;   b> 
chastise. 

"  He  will  tcourge  us  for  our  iniquities."— TvUt  xlii  *, 

2.  To  afflict  or  harass  greatly  ;  to  torment. 

"  A  nation  tcouryed  yet  tardy  to  repent." 

Cowper:  SxpottiUation,  7H. 

SCOUrg'-er,  ».    [Eng.  scourg(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  scourges  or  punishes ;  one  who 
afflicts  or  harasses  severely. 

2.  Specif. :   One  of  the  sect  of  Flagellant* 
(q.v.). 

"  The  sect  of  the  Kourgert  broached  several  capital 
errours."— Tindal:  Kapin't  H Merry  of  Kngla.no. 

scour'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ScouR,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  ijrd.  Lang.:  The  act  of  cleaning  by 
rubbing 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Wool :  The  same  as  BRAYING  (1),  C.  2. 

2.  Metull. :  A  process  in  the  cleaning  of  iron- 
plate  for  tinning  ;  or  of  metal  in  gun-nil  for 
plating  by  electro-deposition  or  otherwise. 

3.  Hydraulics :  Flushing  (q.v). 

scouring  ball,  s.  A  ball  made  of  a 
combination  such  as  soap,  ox-gall,  and  ab- 
sorbent earth,  used  for  removing  stains  of 
grease,  fruit,  paint,  &c.,  from  c&th. 

scouring  barrel,  s.  A  machine  to 
free  scrap-iron  or  small  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  metal  from  dirt  and  rust  by  friction. 

scouring-basin,  «. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  A  reservoir  in  which  tidal 
water  is  stored  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  let 
out  through  sluices  in  a  rapid  stream  for  a 
few  minutes,  at  low  water,  to  scour  a  channel 
and  its  bar. 

scouring  drops,  .1.  pi.  A  mixture  in 
equal  quantities  of  essential  oil  of  turpentine 
and  oil  of  lemon-peel,  used  to  remove  stains 
of  grease,  paint,  fruit,  &c.,  from  cloth. 

scouring  flannel,  $.  A  kind  of  coarse 
flannel  used  for  washing  floors,  paint-work, 
&c. 

scour  ing  machine,  t. 

Wool :  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
large  rollers  placed  over  a  trough,  through 
which  cloth  is  passed  after  being  woven  and 
is  treated  with  stale  urine  and  hog's  liuu^. 

scouring-power,  s.  The  efficiency  of 
a  stream  of  water  employed  to  carry  away 
shingle,  &c.,  from  the  mouth  of  a  harbour, 
river,  or  the  like,  by  flushing. 

scouring-rush,  s.  [DUTCH-RUSHES,  EQ<I- 

SGTUM.] 

scouring  stock,  s. 
Wool :  A  scouring-machine  in  which  mallet* 
are  employed  instead  of  rollers. 

scburse,  s.  St  v.    [SCORSE.] 

scour  -wort,  *  skour-wort,  s.  [Eng.  scow, 
v.,  and  wort.] 
Hot. :  Saponaria  offidnalis.    (Brit.  <t  Hoi.) 

scout  (1),  'scoute.  s.  [O.Fr.  escoute,  from 
escowter  (Fr.  ecouter)  =  to  hear  ;  from  Lat.  ou* 
cult') ;  Ital.  oscoltare  =  to  hear ;  oscolta,  scolta 
=  a  spy,  a  scout ;  Sp.  escucha.] 

1.  One  who  is  sent  out  to  gain  and  bring 
in  information ;  specif.,  one  employed  to  watch 
and  report  the  movements,  number,  4c.,  of 
an  enemy  ;  a  spy. 

"  In  this  desolate  region  Sarsfleld  found  no  lack  of 
jeouUorof  guides;  for  all  the  peasantry  uf  Sinus. cr 
were  zealous  on  Ms  side."— xacaulay :  Bin.  Kno^ 
ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  look-out ;  a  watch  over  the  movement! 
of  an  enemy. 

"The  rat  is  on  the  scout."          Cowper  :  Crickft. 

3.  A  term  at  Oxford  University  for  a  col- 
lege servant  or  waiter. 

"  Each  man  orders  for  himself  what  he  wants  from 
the 'college  buttery  and  kitchen,  and  simply  has  it 
served  by  his  friend's  jcout  in  his  room."— Scribntr't 
Magazine,  Dec.  1878,  p.  286. 

1 4.  In  cricket  a  fielder  or  fieldsman. 
"The  icnuttwere  hot  and  tired."— Dickent :  />MsV 
trie*,  ch.  vii. 

*  S.  A  sneak  ;  a  mean  fellow. 
"  For  though  I  be  a  poor  cobbler's  son,  I  son  B* 
Kout."—SmMctt  :  Roderick  Random,  ch.  XV. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exiat.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;   tion,  -fion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  ahua.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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•Cout  (2),  s.  [Icel.  skuti  =  a  cave  formed  by 
jutting  rocks;  skuta  — to  Jut  out.]  A  high 
rock. 

••cout  (3),  *  sellout,  «.  [Icel.  skuta  :  Dan, 
skude ;  Dut.  schuit.]  A  swift  sailing-boat ;  a 
scute. 

•COUt  (1)  V.i.  &  t     [8CODT  (1),  S.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  scout ;  to  watch 
the  movement  or  actions  of  an  enemy. 

"  On  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legion*,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout,  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprise."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ll  US. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  watch,  as  a  scout ;  to  spy  out,  to  ob- 
serve closely. 

"  Ride  out,  ride  out, 
The  foe  to  «eo«<  /  " 
Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrtl,  111.  ST. 

2.  To   range  over  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery ;  to  scour. 

•COUt  (2),  v.t.  [Icel.  skuta,  skuti  =  a  taunt] 
To  sneer  at,  to  ridicule  ;  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt and  disdain,  to  reject  with  scorn. 

"  Politician*  ...  a  few  year*  ago  would  haveicouted 
If— 0(oo«.  Sept  2,  1885. 

•couth,  sc<$wth,  s.  [Icel.  scotha  =  to  look 
after,  to  view.]  Room,  scope ;  liberty  to 
range. 

scou  ther,  scow'-ther,  v.t.  [Prob.  for 
«caW«r  =  a  frequent,  from  scald  (q.v.).]  To 
scorch  ;  to  cook  hastily  on  a  gridiron. 

scou  ther,  s.  [SCOUTHER,  v.]  A  hasty  toast- 
ing, a'slight  scorching. 

•CO  -van,  a.    [Corn.] 

3/i/i. :  Applied  to  a  lode  having  no  gozzan 
on  its  back  or  near  the  surface. 

•cov -el,  s.  [Wei.  ysgubell,  from  ysgub  =  & 
broom  ;  Lat.  seopa.]  A  mop  for  sweeping 
ovens  ;  a  maulkin. 

•co  vill  ite,  s.     [After  Scoville,  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin..).] 
Alin. :  Supposed  at  first  to  be  a  new  species, 
but  now  shown  to  be  the  same  as  RHABDO- 
PHANE  (q.v.). 

•cow,  s.    [Dut.  scho-uw  =  n  ferry-boat.] 

1.  A    flat-bottomed,    square-ended    boat, 
usually  profiled  by  poles,  or  towed ;  being 
very  cheaply  and  easily  constructed,  scows 
are  employed  in  still  waters  for  almost  all 
purposes ;   they  are  made  of  all  sizes,  and 
often  have  decks.    (Amer.) 

"  Life  is  just  as  well  worth  living  beneath  a  scow  or 
•  dug-out  as  beneath  the  highest  and  broadest  roof  in 
Chi  UUndoui."— Burrouyhi :  Pepacton,  p.  4L 

2.  A  form  of  lighter  or  barge  for  carrying  a 
heavy  deck-load. 

Mow,  v.t.    [Scow,  *.]    To  transport  in  a  scow. 

•covved,  a.    [Ku  in.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  (Of  an  anchor) :  Having  the  cable  tied 
to  the  shank,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  up  by 
the  shank  if  it  becomes  fixed.  (Sossiter.) 

••cower,  v.t.    [SCOUR,  v.] 
•  sctfwer'-er,  ».    [SCOURER.] 

•cowl,  'scoule,  *  scowl-en,  *skouL  t>.t. 

&  t.  [Dan.  skule  —  U)  scowl  ;  cf.  Icel.  skolla 
=  to  skulk;  skolli  =  &  skulker,  a  fox,  the 
devil ;  Dut.  scuilen  =  to  skulk,  to  lie  hid ; 
Low  Ger.  schvlen  =  to  hide  one's  self ;  Dan. 
•fciitfe  =  to  hide,  skiul  =  shelter  ;  Icel.  skjol  = 
a  shelter,  cover  ;  skj6l-eygr  =  goggle-eyed, 
•quint-eyed  ;  A.S.  sceol-edge  =  squint-eyed.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning; 
to  frown,  to  look  sour,  sullen,  or  angry. 

"  Men's  eye* 

Did  tcovl  on  Richard :  no  man  cried.  Ood  save  him.* 
Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  i. 

2.  To    look    gloomy,    frowning,    dark,    or 
threatening. 

"  In  rueful  gaze 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  tcovUnt  heav'ns 
Ua»t  a  deploring  eye."       Thornton  :  Summer,  1, 1». 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  look  at  or  drive  with  a 
•cowl  or  frown. 

•cowl,  «.    [ScowL,  v.) 

1.  An  angry  frown  with  deep  depression  of 
the  brows  ;  an  expression  of  sourness,  sullen- 
ness,  anger,  or  discontent. 

"  For  his  best  palfrey  would  not  I 
Endure  that  sullen  scotrf."    Scott :  Marmion.  lii.  «. 


2.  A  gloomy,  dark,  or  threatening  aspect  or 
appearance. 

"  A  ruddy  itorm.  whose  icon* 
Miule  heav'n's  radiaut  face  look  foul." 

C'ralhau:  belijHU  of  the  Mumt. 

8C<Jwr-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [ScowL,  v.] 

scowl'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scowling;  -ly.]  In 
a  scowling  manner ;  with  a  scowl. 

*  scrab,  «.    [CRAB  (2).]    A  crab  tree-apple. 

*  scrab,  v.i.  or  t.    [SCRABBLE,  v.]  To  scratch, 
to  claw. 

*  scrabbed,  pa.  par  or  a.    [SCRAB,  v.] 

•  scrabbed  eggs,  s.  p<.  Alentendish, 
composed  of  eggs  ooiled  hard,  chopped,  and 
mixed  with  a  seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.  (Halliwell.)  [SCRAMBLED-EOOS.] 

scrab '-ble,  v.i.ttt.  [For  scrapple,  frequent,  of 
scrap*  (q.v.).]  [SCRAMBLE,  v.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  irregular  or  unmeaning  marks ; 
to  scrawl,  to  scribble. 


*  2.  To  scrape  or  scratch  with  the  hands  ; 
to  move  along  on  the  hands  and  knees ;  to 
scramble. 

"  Littlefalth  .  .  .  made  shift  to  scrabble  on  hi* 
way."— Bun i/an:  Pilgrim' t  Progreu,  pt.  i. 

*  3.  To  scramble. 

"They  have  thrown  It  amongst  the  women  to 
«cra66/«for."—  Vanbrugh:  Provoked  Wife,  iii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  irregular  or  unmeaning 
marks  on  ;  to  scribble  on  or  over. 

scrab  -ble,  s.    [SCRABBLE,  v.] 

1.  A  scribble,  a  scrawL 

2.  A  scrambling,  a  moving  along  on  the 
hands  and  knees. 

sera  -ber,  *.    [fro*  from  Prov.  Eng.  scrab  = 
to  scratch.] 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  for  the  Black  Guil- 
lemot (q.v.). 

•craf-fi'-to,  ».     [Ital.,    from   scraffiare  =  to 
scratch.] 
Arch. :  The  same  as  SCRATCH-WORK  (<i.v.). 

scraf-fle,   v.i.      [A  variant   of  scrabble  or 
scrapple  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  scramble,  to  struggle. 

"  Poor  boys !  they  had  to  scramble,  tcraffle,  for  their 
verycluthes  and  food."— Carlyle:  Reminitcencet  (ed. 
Froudel.  i.  36. 

2.  To  quarrel,  to  wrangle. 

3.  To  be  busy  or  industrious. 

4.  To  shuffle,  to  use  evasion. 
If  Provincial  in  all  its  uses. 

scrag,  s.    [Dan.  skrog  =  a  carcase,  the  hull  of 

a  ship  ;  Gael,  sgreag  =  to  shrivel ;  sgreayach  = 

dry,  rocky  ;  sgreagan  =  anything  dry,  shrunk, 

or  shrivelled  ;  Ir.  sgreag=.&  rock.]  (SCRAGGY.) 

L  Anything  thin,  lean,  or  shrivelled. 

2.  A  raw-boned  person.    (Vulgar.) 

3.  A  crooked  branch.    (Prov.) 
T  Scrag  of  mutton : 

1.  Lit. :  The  bony  part  of  the  neck  of  a  sheep. 

"  Lady  Mac  Screw  .  .  .  serves  up  a  tcrag  of  mutton 
on  silver."— Thackeray  :  Book  of  Snoot,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Fig. :  A  long,  thin  neck. 

•crag-necked,  a.  Having  a  long,  thin 
neck. 

scrag,  v.t.   [SCRAG,  s.,  as  applied  to  the  neck.] 
To  liang,  to  execute.    (Vulgar.) 


scragged,  a.    [Eng.  scrag;  -ed.} 

1.  Rough,  uneven  ;  full  of  protuberances  or 
asperities ;  rugged,  scraggy. 

"Our  imagination  can  strip  It  of  it*  muscle*  and 
•kin,  and  shew  us  the  tcrayyed  and  knotty  back-bone." 
— Brntley  Strmont. 

2.  Lean  with  roughness. 

scragged  ness,  *.  [Eng.  scragged ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scraggy  ;  scraggi- 
ness  ;  leanness  with  roughness  ;  ruggedness, 
unevenness. 

scrag'-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scraggy;  -ly.]  In  a 
scraggy  manner ;  with  roughness  and  leanness. 

scrag1 -gl- ness,  *.  [Eng.  scraggy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scraggy ; 
scragged  ness. 


*  scrag7  -gllng,  o.  [Eng.  scrag;  -Kng.] 
Scraggy. 

"  A  lean,   tcruggling,  starved  creator*."— Adamt  • 

•crag'-gy,  *  skrag-gle,  a.  [Cf.  «ero<7,  s. 
and  scrog  =  a  stunted  bush  ;  Sw.  dial,  skraka  = 
a  great  dry  tree  ...  a  long,  lean  man.  Scraggy 
is  for  scrakky,  from  Norw.  skrakk,  pa.  t.  of 
skrakka  =  to  shrink.  (Skeat.).'] 

1.  Lean,  thin,  shrivelled,  bony. 

"The  Kraygy  animal  which  tr&na-Meditemmean 
folk  ill-treat  -Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  29.  188S. 

2.  Rough,   with  irregular  points ;   rugged, 
scragged. 

"  From  a  tcrngyy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Hilf  overshades  th«  ocean."      Philip* :  Cider,  L 

scratch,  scraigh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  v.i. 
[Gael,  sgreach,  sgreuch  =  to  screech  (q.v.).] 
To  scream  hoarsely  ;  to  screech,  to  shriek  ;  to 
utter  a  shrill  cry,  as  a  fowl,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

scraich,  scraigh,  (ch,  gh  guttural),  «. 
[ScRAicH,  v.]  A  shriek,  a  scream.  (Scotch.) 

scraich  o'-day,  s.    The  first  appearance 
of  dawn  ;  day-break.    (Scotch.) 

scram' -ble,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  nasalized  form  of 
scrabble  or  scrapple  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  climb  or  move  along  with  the  hands 
and  knees  ;  to  move  on  all-lours. 

"Scrambling  through  the  legs  of  them  that  were 
about  him."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  seize  or  catch  at  anything  eagerly  and 
tumultuously  with  the  hands ;   to  catch  at 
things    with    haste    in   order   to   anticipate 
another ;  to  strive  tumultuously  or  roughly 
for  the  possession  of  anything. 

"  They  must  have  terambled  with  the  wild  beasts 
for  cralis  and  imts."— Ray :  On  the  Creation. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  collect  or  gather  together 
hurriedly  or  confusedly ;  to  do  in  a  hurried, 
random  fashion.     (Often  followed  by  up.) 
"  They  say  we  are  a  scattered  nation  ; 
I  cannot  tell :  but  we  have  terambled  up 
More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  brag  of  faith." 
Marlowe  :  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  I. 

•cram'-ble,  s.    [SCRAMBLE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  scrambling  or  clambering  on 
all-fours. 

2.  An  eager,  rough,  or  unruly  contest  for 
something,  in  which  each  endeavours  tc  seize 
or  get  it  before  others ;  a  rough  or  uncere- 
monious struggle  for  something. 

scram  -bled   (le    as  el),  pa.   par.    or  a. 

[SCRAMBLE,  v.] 

scrambled  eggs,  s.  pi. 

1.  Eggs  boiled,  and  mixed  up,  in  the  shell, 
with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.    [SCRABBED- 
EQOS.] 

2.  Eggs  broken  into  the  pan,  stirred  to- 
gether, and  lightly  fried  with  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt. 

•cram'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  scramble) ;  -tr.}  One 
who  scrambles. 

"  All  the  little  icramblen  after  fame  fall  upon  him." 
—AdditoH.    (7-odd.) 

scram'-bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCRAMBLE,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Climbing  or  clambering  ;  moving  on  all- 
fours. 

2.  Contending  roughly  for  the  possession  of 
something. 

3.  Irregular,    rambling,    straggling :   as,  e 
scrambling  house. 

scrambling  rocket, «. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  officinale.     [CRAMBLING 
ROCKET.) 

•cram'-bling-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  scrambling ; 
•ly.]  In  a  scrambling  manner ;  with  scrambling. 

scranch,  v.t.  [Of  imitative  origin :  cf.  Dut. 
schransen  =  to  scraiiuch  ;  Ger.  schranzen  =  U 
eat  greedily  ;  Eng.  craunch,  crunch,  scrunch.] 
To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  crackling 
sound  ;  to  craunch. 

scrank'-jr,  a.  [A  nasalized  form  of  scraggy 
(q.v.).]  Lank,  lean,  slender.  (Scotch.) 

•  scran' -ncL,  o.   [Prob.  connected  with  scrag; 
cf.    Irish   &   Gael,    crion  =  withered,  little.] 
Thin,  slender,  poor,  miserable. 
"  When  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Orate  on  their  tcrannel  p>]*»  uf  wretched  straw  " 
Milton.  Lyciilat.  123. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatucr ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son;  ante,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e;  «y  =  a;  qu  --  Uw. 


scranny— scratch 
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&cran  -ny,  o.  [SCRANSEL.]  Thin,  scraggy. 
(Prov.) 

•crap,  *  scrappe,  *.  [Icel.  skrap  =  scraps, 
trifles,  from  skrapa  =  to  scrape,  to  scratch ; 
Dan.  skrab  =  scrapings,  trash  ;  skrabe  =  to 
scrape  ;  8w.  afskrap  —  scrapings,  refuse,  from 
$crapa  =  to  scrape  (q.v.).] 

1.  Properly  something  scraped  off:  hence, 

•  small  piece,  a  fragment,  a  bit,  a  crumb. 

"The  fragments,  tcrapt,  the  bits  and  greasy  relic*." 
Shakeip. :  Troilui  i  Creaida,  v.  «. 

2.  A  detached  piece  or  fragment  of  anything 
written,  printed,  or  spoken ;  a  short  or  un- 
connected extract. 

"  To  garnish  his  conversation  with  icrapt  of  French." 
—Hacaulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  A  picture  or  artistic  production  suitable 
for  preservation  in  a  scrap-book,  or  for  orna- 
menting  screens  or  the  like  :  as,  coloured 
temps. 

4.  (PI.) :  The  integuments  that  remain  after 
the  rendering  of  fat. 

5.  Broken  iron,  cast  or  wrought,  for  re- 
melting  or  reworking ;  scrap-metaL 

scrap-book,  s.  A  l«x>k  for  holding  scraps ; 

•  blank  book  into  which  pictures,  cuttings 
from  newspapers  or  lx>oks,  short  poems,  &c., 
are  pasted  for  preservation  ;  an  album. 

scrap-iron,  scrap-forging,  s.  [SCR A p, 
«.,&.] 

scrap-metal,  s.  A  term  applied  to  scraps 
or  fragments  of  metal  which  are  only  of  use 
for  remeltiug. 

•crape,  *  scrap-en,  *  scrap-i-en, 

•  *hrap  en,  *  shrap-1-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel. 
tkrapa  =  to  scrape  ;  Sw.  skrapa  ;  Dan.  skrabe; 
Dut.  schrapen  :=  to  scrape  ;  A.S.  scearpian  = 
to  scarify ;  scearp  =  sharp  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rub  the  surface  of  with  a  rough  or 
•harp  instrument ;  to  deprive  of  the  surface 
by  the  light  abrading  action  of  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  to  grate,  to  abrade. 

"For  old  olive  trees  (overgrowne  with  a  kind  of 
mossie  skurfe)  it  is  passing  good,  eche  other  yeare  to 
tcrape  ami  claw  them  well."— P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk. 
rvii..  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To   clean   by  rubbing  with   something 
sharp  or  rough. 

"  He  shift  a  trencher  T  he  Krap*  a  trencher  1  "— 
Bkakap.  :  Romeo  .(•  Juliet,  1.  5. 

3.  To  remove  or  take  off  by  rubbing;  to 
erase. 

"Like  the  sanctimonious  pirate  that  went  to  sea 
with  the  ten  commandment*  but  tcrai-ed  one  aut  of 
the  table."— Sluikap. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

4.  To   collect,  gather,  or   accumulate   by 
laborious  effort ;  to  gather  by  small  savings 
or  gains  ;  to  save  or  get  together  penuriously. 
(Centrally  followed  by  together  or  up.) 

"  Scrape  tuyettur  the  money  for  the  rent"— Tinui. 

March  j 

5.  To  express  disapprobation  of,  or  attempt 
to  drown  the  voice  of  at  public  meetings,  by 
drawing  the  feet  along  the  floor.    (Followed 
by  down.) 

"  Another  was  coughed  and  (craped  down."— Jta- 
caulay :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  rub  the  surface  of  anything  so  as  to 
produce  a  harsh  noise  ;  to  remove  the  surface 
of  anything  by  rubbing ;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

*  2.  To  gather  riches  by  small  gains  and 
savings  ;  to  be  parsimonious. 

"  Their  tcraping  fathers."   Shakeip. :  Richard  II.,  T.  1 

3.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  fiddle  or  similar 
tostrument. 

"To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musical 
legerdemain,  it  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  do  little  els* 
than  tcrape  and  pipe."— Kiua :  Euan  ""• 

4.  To  make  an  awkward  bow,  with  a  draw- 
ing back  of  the  foot. 

IT  To  scrape  acquaintance  with  any  one :  To 
make  one's  self  acquainted  ;  to  insinuate  one's 
self  into  acquaintance  or  familiarity  with  a 
person. 

*  scrape-good,  a.    Miserly,  stingy. 

*  scrape-penny,  *.    A  miserly,  stingy 
person ;  a  miser. 

•crape,  «.    [SCRAPE,  t>.] 

1.  The  act  or  noise  of  scraping ;  the  act  of 
rubbing  over  the  surface  of  anything  with 
something  which  roughens  or  removes  the 
surface. 

"  Elnig  may  be  turned  into  ewlg.  not  with  tcrapt  of 
knife  but  with  the  least  dash  of  a  peu."—A*-h<im : 
Ditcourte  of  Germany. 


2.  The  effect  of  scraping   or  rubbing;  a 
scratch  :  as,  a  scrape  of  a  pen. 

3.  An  awkward  bow,  accompanied  with  a 
drawing  back  of  the  foot. 

4.  An  awkward  predicament;  a  difficulty; 
an  embarrassing  or  perplexing  situation;  a 
perplexity ;  distress. 

"  The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  tbrongh 
thick  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these 
Krapet."—Warburton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii. 

scrap  -er,  ».    [Eng.  scrap(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scrapes ;  specifi- 
cally— 

(1)  A  large  hoe  for  cleaning  roads  and  streets. 

(2)  A  thin  piece  of  wood  shaped  like  a  knife- 
blade  and  provided  with  a  handle,  used  to 
scrape  the  sweat  from  horses. 

(3)  An  instrument,  generally  triangular,  for 
scraping  and  cleaning  the  planks,  masts,  and 
decks  of  ships. 

(4)  An  iron  plate  at  a  door  to  remove  mud 
from  the  boots. 

"  Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper,  but  in  the 
entry,  and  the  Kraper  will  last  the  longer."— Sttift  : 
Inttmctiani  to  Strvantt. 

(5)  A  form  of  cutting-tool  for  taking  shav- 
ings from  the  edge  of  a  blade. 

(6)  A  two-handled  scoop,  drawn  by  cattle 
or  horses,  and  used  in  making  and  levelling 
roads,  excavating  ditches,  canals,  and  cellars, 
and  generally 


SCRAPERS. 

ceptible  of  be-  a.  Long  horse-shoe  flint  scraper,  from 
ing  readily  Sussex  Downs,  near  Berlin  Gap  ;&. 
converted  has,  Esquimaux  flint  scraper,  mounted 
in  consequence  in  handle  of  fossil  ivory ;  e.  Spoon- 
ihaped  flint  scraper,  from  the  York- 


ity in  charac. 
ter  to  a  stone 


shire  Wolds. 


— r .-  ,™  ...iiong  the  Esquimaux  for  scraping 

skins  and  other  purposes,  received  the  name  of  a 
'  tcraper,'  or,  to  use  the  term  first,  I  believe,  employed 
by  the  late  Mons.  E.  Lartet,  a  grattoir.  A  typical 
icraiier  may  be  defined  as  a  broad  flake,  the  point  of 
which  has  been  chipped  to  a  semi-circular  bevelled 
edge  round  the  margin  of  the  inner  face,  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  a  round-nosed  burring  chisel."— 
Evans:  Ancient  .Stone  Implement*,  p.  26S. 

(8)  Blast. :  A  spoon  by  which  the  detritus 
is  removed  from  the  hole  made  by  the  drill. 

(9)  Engrav.  :     A    three-sided    cutting- tool 
fluted,  to  make  it  more  easy  to  sharpen.    It 
is  used  in  taking  off  the  bur  left  by  the 
etching-needle  or  dry-point,  in  obliterating 
lines,  or  working  mezzotinto. 

(10)  Lithog. :  The  board  in  a  lithographic 
press  whose  edge  is  lowered  on  to  the  tympan- 
sheet,  to  bring  the  requisite  pressure  upon 
the  paper,  which  lies  upon  the  inked  stone. 

(11)  Stone : 

(a)  A  toothed  and  steeled  instrument  for 
sinking  (lutings  in  marble,  &c. 

(b)  A  tool  used  by  stucco-workers. 

(12)  Wood-uxtrk. :  A  steel-plate,  frequently 
made  of  a  piece  of  saw-plate,  with  a  square 
edge  made  sharp-angled,  and  burnished  to 
raise  a  small  bur  or  wire  edge.    The  edge  is 
used  in  giving  a  final  dressing  to  wooden 
surfaces,  veneers,  ic.     It  is  held  at  an  angle 
of  60°. 

2.  An  awkward  fiddler. 

3.  One  who    scrapes    together   money  by 
laborious  parsimony ;  a  scrape-penny. 

*  scrape'-  SCall,  s.  [First  element  scrape  ; 
etym.  of  second  element  doubtful.]  A  miser, 
a  scrape-penny.  (Withal:  Diet.) 

scrap -I-a'-na,  s.  pi  [Eng.  scrap;  i  con- 
nective ;  suff.  -ana.]  A  collection  of  literary 
scraps  or  fragments. 

scrap'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [SCRAPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  scrapes ;  the  sound 
produced  by  scraping  or  erasure. 

"The  abbot  of  St  Albans  sent  the  book  so  dis- 
figured  with  tcrapinijt  and  blottings  out,  with  other 
such  writings  as  there  were  found,  onto  the  king."— 
Utatt  Trial! ;  Henry  V.  (an.  UUJ. 


2.  That  which  is  scraped  off  a  surface,  01 
which  is  collected  by  scraping,  rubbing,  or 
raking. 

"  Having  laid  a  pretty  quantity  of  these  icrapingt 
togetber."-Bovte.-  Work*.  1  7S1. 

scraping-plane,  «.  A  plane  used  by 
workers  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  ivory,  and  hard 
woods.  It  has  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit,  with 
an  edge  ground  at  an  angle  of  70*  or  80°,  ad- 
justed by  a  vertical  screw,  and  held  in  place 
by  an  end  screw  and  block.  The  scraping- 
plane  for  veneers,  used  in  roughing  the  sur- 
face to  be  glued,  has  a  notched  bit,  and  is 
called  a  toothing-plane. 

•crap'-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  scraping;  -ly.]  In 
a  scraping  manner ;  by  scraping. 

SCrap'-ple,  ».  A  compound  of  corn-meal  and 
finely  minced  meat,  usually  pork,  boiled 
together,  and  used  in  sections  of  the  United 
States  as  a  breakfast  dish ;  it  is  fried  for  the 
table,  or  eaten  without  further  cooking. 

scrap'-py,  a.  [Eng.  scrap;  -y.J  Consisting 
of  scraps;  fragmentary. 

*  scrat,  *  scratte,  v.t.  &  i.    [SCRATCH,  «.]  To 
scratch,  to  rake,  to  scrape. 

"Ambitious  mind,  a  world  of  wealth  would  hune. 
80  tcraU,  and  scrapes,  for  scorfe  and  scornie  dross*,* 
Jfirrourfor  llagittratet.  p.  SO*. 

•  scrat,  *  skratte,  *  skrat,  *  scrayte,  a. 
[Etym.  doubtful.]    A  hermaphrodite. 

"  There  was  an  Hermaphrodite  or  Sln-at  found  al- 
most twelve  yean  old.'— A  Holland :  Lu'y,  bk.  x  x  xix., 
ch.  xxii. 

scratch,  v.t.  ft  i.  [A  form  arising  from  a 
confusion  of  Mid.  Eng.  scrat  =  to  scratch, 
with  cracchcn  of  the  same  meaning  ;  Sw.  krutsa 
=  to  scrape ;  krathi  —  a  rake  ;  Dan.  kradse  = 
to  scratch  ;  Dut.  krassen;  Ger.  kratzeu.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tear,  mark,  or  scrape  the  surface  of 
with  light  incisions  made  by  some  sharp  in- 
strument ;  to  wound  slightly. 

"  His  talants  may 

Tet  Kratck  my  sonue  or  rend  his  tender  hand." 
Spmttr:  F.  «.,  L  xil.  1L 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  nails. 

"  Scratch  my  head,  Peaseblossom."— Shaketp.  :  Mid. 
summer  Kight't  Dream,  iv.  L 

3.  To  dig,  excavate,  or  hollow  out  with  the 
nails  or  claws :  as,  To  scratch  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

4.  To  erase,  to  obliterate,  to  expunge,  to 
blot  out.    (Followed  by  out.) 

5.  Specif,   in  racing,  &c.,  to  erase  or  ex- 
punge the  name  of  from  the  list  of  starters 
or  competitors  in  a  race,  4c. ;  or,  in  elections, 
to  erase  the  name  or  names  of  (a  candidate  or 
candidates)  from  a  ballot  or  party  ticket. 

*  6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

"  If  any  of  their  labourers  can  tcratch  out  a  pam- 
phlet, they  desire  no  wit,  style,  or  argument"— 
Wf.  (Toad.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  scrape  or  dig  into  or  make  a  hollow 
or  hole  in  the  surface  by  using  the  nails  or 
claws  :  as,  A  hen  scratches  in  the  ground. 

*  2.  To  retire  or  take  one's  name  out  of  the 
list  of  competitors  or  starters  for  a  race,  &c. 

3.  At  election  times,  to  erase  a  name  or  name* 
as  in  SCRATCH,  v.t.,  A.  5. 

scratfh,  s.  A  a.    [SCRATCH,  v.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  of  scratching  ;  a  slight  incision, 
score,  mark,  or  break  made  on  the  surface  ot 
anything  by  scratching  or  by  rubbing  with 
some  pointed,  sharp,  or  rough  instrument. 

"Looking  upon  a  few  tcratclifi  on  paper."— Sea  re*. 
LlglU  of  .Voture,  vol.  ii..  pt  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  A  slight  wound,  a  laceration ;  a  slight 
tear  or  incision. 

"Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  which  the 
slightest  tcratfh  may  fester  to  the  death. "—Macaulay: 
BiU.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

*3.  A  kind  of  wig,  covering  only  a  part  ol 
the  head. 

"  I  see  a  number  of  frocks  and  tcrntchei  in  a  morn- 
ing In  the  streets  of  this  metropolis."— Smollett :  Tro- 
frli.  let.  vi. 

4.  A  calcareous,  earthy,  or  stony  substance 
which  separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling  it 
for  salt.     (Kay.) 

U.  Technically: 

*  L  Billiards :    An  accidentally  successful 
stroke  ;  a  fluke. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90 11,  chorus,  9  bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  -  g 
-dan.  -tian  =  snaa.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -s ion  =  zhun.    -cious. -Uoua, -gious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  *c.  =  bel,  del. 
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scratcher— screen 


2.  Handicaps  for  racing,  rowing,  £c.  :   The 
starting  point,  or    the  time   of  starting   for 
those  who  are  considered  the  best,  and  are 
therefore  allowed  no  advantage  or  start. 

"The  former  starting  from  tcratch.  and  tbe  latter 
In  receipt  of  soopoinU.  —  Morning  Pott,  Feb.  5,  1885. 

3.  Pugilism  :  A  line  drawn  across  the  prize- 
ring,  up  to  which  boxers  are  brought  when 
they  join  fight ;  hence  the  phrases,  To  come  up 
to  the  scratch,  To  toe  the  scrutch,  that  is,  to  ap- 
pear when  wanted  to  present  one's  self. 

4.  Vet.  (PI.):  A  disease  in  horses,  consisting 
of  dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabs,  between  the  heel 
and  pastern-joint. 

"limu'lt  ha'  vapours  i'  thy  leg  agniu  presently; 
pray  thee  go  in.  it  may  turn  to  the  tcrutchei  eUe.  — 
Ben  Junta*:  Bartholomew  fair,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Taken  at  random  or  haphazard  ; 
taken    or   made  up    indiscriminately  or  ex- 
tempore, as  if  scraped  together. 

"  Notwithstanding  their  long  preparation  and  per- 
petual cu  idling,  [theyj  looked  like  tcratch  crews."— 
Field  April  4.  1S85. 

H  Old  Scratch  :  [OLD  SCRATCH]. 

scratch-back,  -. 

1.  A  toy  whirh,  when  drawn  across  or  down 
S  person's  lack,  produces  a  noise  as  though 
the  clothes  were  torn. 

2.  An  implement  formerly  used  by  ladies 
for  scratching  themselves,    consisting  of  an 
artificial  hands  or  claws  attached  to  a  handle. 

scratch-brush,  s.  A  bundle  of  wires, 
whose  protruding  ends  are  used  to  clean  files 
and  for  other  purposes. 

scratch-cradle,  s.    [CAT'S-CRADLE.] 

scratch-pan,  s.  A  pan  in  salt-works  to 
Teceive  the  scratch. 

scratch-race,  s.  A  race  in  which  the 
Competitors  are  eit.ier  drawn  by  lot  or  taken 
without  regard  to  qualifications  ;  a  race  in- 
which  all  start  on  the  same  terras. 

scratch- weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  Aparine  ;  so  named  because 
the  hooked  bristles  of  its  fruit  enable  it  to 
adhere  to  whatever  it  touches.  [CLEAVERS.] 

scratch-wig,  s.  The  same  as  SCRATCH, 
&,  A.  i.  a. 

scratch-work,  *.  A  species  of  fresco, 
consisting  of  a  coloured  plaster  laid  on  the 
lace  of  a  building,  &c.,  and  covered  with  a 
white  one,  which  being  scratched  through  to 
any  design  the  coloured  one  appears  and  forms 
the  contrast. 

scratch'  er,  s.    [Eng.  scratch,  v. ;  -er.}    One 

who  or  that  which  scratches;  specifically,  a 
bird  which  scratches  for  food,  as  the  common 
fowl ;  one  of  the  Rasores  (q.v.) 

scratch  es,  *.  pi.    [SCRATCH,  s.,  A.  II.  4.] 

scratch'  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SCRATCH,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  one  who  scratches  ;  a  scratch. 

"  That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet  watching. 
Heard  an  inexplicable  tcratching." 

Cow  far :  The  Retired  Cat. 

2.  (PL):  Refuse  matter  strained  out  of 
fat  when  it  is  melted  and  purified.  (Prov.) 

*  8crat9h'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scratching ; 
-ly.\  With  the  action  of  scratching  ;  like  one 
who  scratches. 

"Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  n  cat, 
when  Kra'chingl*  nlie  wheels  about  alter  a  mouse."— 
Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

•crat'-tle,  v.i.  [A  frequent  from  «rrot  =  to 
geratch.  ]  To  scramble,  to  scuttle.  (Prov.) 

"  Scrattl  ing  up  and  down  alongshore."— Kingtley  : 
Wttiwird  Bo  I  ch.  xxx. 

scraugh,  scraigh  (3/1  guttural),  s.  [SCRATCH.] 
A  scream,  a  shriek.  (Scotch.) 

"  I  blow  sic  point!  of  war.  that  the  trraugh  of  a 
clock  in  hen  wa»  music  to  them."— Scut  I  r  Bridt  at 
Lammerntoor,  ch.  xxiv. 

•craw,  ».    [Ir.  scralk.]    A  turf,  a  sod. 

"  Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed,  of 
cutting  Kram,  which  is  flaying  off  tbe  green  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up  their 
ditches."— Xtti/t  :  Drapier'l  Lettert,  No,  T. 

•crawl,  *  acrall,  *  scraule,  r.t.  &  I.  [Prob. 
the  same  as  scrabble  (q.v.),  the  form  being  due 
to  confusion  with  crawl  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tram. :  To  draw,  write,  or  mark  awk- 
wardly and  irregularly,  as  with  a  pen,  pencil, 


or  similar  instrument ;  to  write  hastily  or 
illegibly  ;  to  scribble. 

"The  di'ie.-uioit  character  in  which  it  is  tcratolctl 
.    .    .  rather  nmu  written."— sou.*.;*.   Lxttert,  iv.  &L 
B.  Intransitirc : 

1.  To    write    awkwardly    or    illegibly;   to 
scribble.    (Pope  ;  Sandys's  Ghost.) 

2.  To  crawl,  to  weep.    (Proi:) 


scrawl,  s.    [SCRAWL,  v.] 

1.  A  piece  of  hasty,  inelegant,  or  illegible 
writing  ;  bad  writing,  a  scribble. 

"  In  sable  icmtolt  I  Nero's  name  perused." 

Barte :  t'itiun  of  Death. 

2.  A  ragged   broken  branch  of  a  tree  or 
other  brushwood.    (Amer.) 

3.  The  young   of   the    dog-crab  (Carcinus 
mcenas).    (Lincolnshire.) 

"  And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play." 

Tennyton  :  Sailor  Boy,  12. 

scrawl' -er,  s.  [Eng.  scrawl,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  scrawls  ;  a  bad  or  inelegant  writer,  a 
scribbler. 

scrawn -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scrawny;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrawny  ;  lean- 
ness, thinness,  scragginess. 

"Such  birds  will  have  an  appearance  of  icraxmi- 
nea.'  —  Smithton  l'ie/ul  Book/or  Farmert,  p.  56. 

scraw'-njr,  a.  [SCRAXNY.]  Lean,  thin,  raw- 
boned,  scraggy.  (Pror.) 

SCray,  s.  [Wei.  yscraen.]  The  Sea-swallow, 
the  common  Tern,  Sterna  Hirundo. 

*scre'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  screabilis,  from  screo 
=  to  spit  out.]  That  may  be  spat  out. 

screak,  *  scrike,  v.i.  [IceL  skrcekja  =  to 
shriek,  to  screech  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound 
or  cry  ;  to  shiiek,  to  screech. 

"  The  little  babe  did  loudly  tcrike  and  squall." 

Spenier:  P.  <f.,  VI.  vi.  18. 

2.  To  creak,  as  a  door. 

screak,  *  skreek,  *  scrike,  s.  [SCREAK,  v.] 
A  shrink,  a  screech,  a  creaking. 

"  Having  by  a  tkreek  or  two  given  testimony  to  the 
misery  of  his  life.'  —Bp.  Bull :  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  «er.  L 

scream,  *  screme,  *  schreame,  v.  i.  &  t. 

[Icel.   skrcema  =  to    scare,   to    terrify ;    Sw. 
sfcrtiina ;  Dan.  skrcemme.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice  ;  to  utter  a 
sudden  shrill  or  sharp  cry,  as  one  in  fright  or 
extreme  pain  ;  to  shriek. 

"  And.  fcreaminff  at  the  «ad  presage. 
Awoke  and  found  it  true  " 

Cowper:  Mrt.  Throckmorton't  Bullfinch. 

2.  To  utter  a  shrill,  harsh  cry. 

"  The  famish';!  eagle  tcreatrti  and  passes  by." 

Gray:  The  Bard. 

3.  To  give  out  a  shrill  sound  :  as,  A  railway 
whistle  screams. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  sharp,  shrill  voice. 

scream,  *  schreeme,  s.    [SCREAM,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  fright  or 
extreme  pain  ;  a  shriek. 

"  Mix  .  .  .  their  (cream*  with  screaming  owls." 

Savage:  The  Wanderer,  if. 

2.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound. 

scream'-er,  «.    [Eng.  scream,  v. ;  •«•.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  screams. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  very  great,  big,  or  out 
of   the  common ;   an   extravagant   story,    a 
whacker.    (Slang.) 

EL  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  South  American  family  Palame- 
6Vid.i-  (q.v.).  They  have  a  horn  on  the  fore- 
head, and  strong  spurs  on  their  powerful 
wings.  They  are  gentle  and  shy,  and  the 
Crested  Screamer  (Chauna  chavaria)  is  said  to 
be  domesticated,  and  to  defend  the  poultry  of 
its  master  from  birds  of  prey.  Chauna 
derbiana  is  the  Derhian  Screamer,  and  1'ala- 
medea  cornuta  the  Horned  Screamer  (q.v.). 

scream  ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SCREAM,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Uttering  screams  or  shrieks  :  shrieking. 
2.  Sounding  shrilly. 

"From  afar  he  heard  a  irr  taming  sound.* 

Drydrn  :  Thxotlort  i  BonoriaL,  100. 


3.  Causing  screams  or  shouts,  as  of  laughter; 
as,  a  screaming  farce  ;  that  is,  one  calculated 
to  make  the  audience  scieaia  with  laughter. 
The  expression  is  *iid  to  have  been  tirst  used 
in  the  Adelphi  play-bills.  (Slang  Diet.) 

scree,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  skritha 
=  a  landslip  <>.:  a  hillside.]  A  small  stone  or 
pebble  ;  debris  of  rocks,  shingle  ;  an  accumu- 
lation of  loose  stones  or  fragments  at  the  foot 
of  a  din"  or  precipice.  (Prow.) 

"  A  tcree,  or  accumulation  of  fragments  from  th« 
cliff  above,  gradually  slopes  down  U>  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.'—  Uavkint :  Caee-Uuntiiig,  ch.  iii. 

screen,   •  schrich    en,  •  schrik    en, 

*  scrike,  *  shrik  en,  v.i.    [Icel.  shraekja 
=  to  shriek;  Sw.  skriku ;  Dan.  skrige ;  Irish 
sgreachaim ;    Gael,    sgreitch,    sgreuch ;    Welsh 
ysgrechio.  Screec/iand  shriek  &rv  thus  doublets.] 
To   cry   out  with   a  sharp,   shrill   voice  ;   to 
scream,  as  one  in  terror  or  extreme  pain  ;  to 
shriek,     (often  followed  by  out.) 

"They  icreechtd  and  chipped  their  wings  for  a 
while." -Bolingbroke:  Ewayt ;  Authority  on  Religion, 

screo^h,  s.  [Sw.  skrik;  Dan.  skrig ;  Irish 
sgreach ;  Gael,  sgreuch ;  Welsh  ysgrech.] 
[SCREECH,  c.] 

1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  terror  or 
extreme  pain  ;  a  harsh  scream,  a  shrill  sound. 

"  The  sea-birds,  with  portentous  Kreech, 
Flew  fast  to  land." 

Moore:  Firt.Wort>nppen. 

2.  A  sharp,  shrill  noise  :  as,  the  screech  of  a 
railway  whistle. 

screech-owl,  *.  A  popular  name  for 
any  owl  whose  voice  is  a  harsh-sounding 
screech.  [Licn-owL.] 

*  scre§9h'-y,  a.     [Eng.  screech;  -y.]     Shrill 
and  sharp  ;  like  a  screech. 

screed,   s.      [A.S.   scredde  =  a  shred  ;    Icel. 
skrjodhr ;  O.  Dut.  schroode.    Screed  and  shred 
are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  shred. 

2.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending  ;  a  rent,  a 
tear. 

3.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  prose ;  a  harangue, 
a  long  tirade.    (Scotch.) 

IL  Plastering : 

1.  A  strip  of  mortar,  six  to  eight  inches  in 
width,  and  of  the  required  thickness  of  the 
first  coat,  applied  to  the  angles  of  a  room  or 
edge  of  a  wall.    They  are  laid  on  in  parallel 
lines,  at  intervals  of  three  to  five  feet,  over 
the  surface  to  be  covered.     When  tluse  have 
become  sufficiently  hard,  the  interspaces  be» 
tween  the  screeds  should  be  filled  out  flush 
with  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  aud 
straight,  even  surface. 

2.  A  wooden  strip  similarly  placed. 

H  A  screed  of  drink :  A  drinking  bout,  • 
carouse.  (Scotch.) 

"  Naething  confuses  me.  unless  it  be  a  tcreed  o'  drink 
at  an  oration.'  —  Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxv. 

screed,  r.t.  &  i.    [SCREED,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tear,  to  rend. 

2.  To  repeat  glibly  ;  to  dash  off  with  spirit. 

(Scobh.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tear. 

"It  wad  ha'  icreeded  like  an  auld  rag  wi'  tic  a  weight 
as  mine."— Scott :  Hob  liny,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  screeke,  v.i.    [SCREAK.] 

screen,  *  scren,   '  serene,  '  skreen, 

*  skreine,  s.    [O.  Fr.  esci-an  (Fr.  ecran),  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin;  cf.  Ger.  schranne=* 
a  railing  ;  schranke  =  a  barrier.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from 
danger ;  that  which  hided  or  conceals ;  a 
guard,  a  protection. 


2.  A  movable  framework  or  appliance  to 
shelter  In  mi  excess  of  heat,  cold,  or  light,  or 
to  conceal  from  sight  ;  it  is  often   hinged  so 
as  to  open  out  more  or  less  as  required,  or  be 
folded  up  to  occupy  less  space. 

3.  A  kind  of  lidille  or  sieve;   a  sifter  foi 
coal,  sand,  grain,  &c.     It  consists  of  a  nit- 
angular  wooden  frame  with  wires  traversing 
it  longitudinally  at  regular  intervals.      It  is 
propjied   up    in    a   nearly   vertical    position, 
and  the  material  to  be  sifted  or  screened  is 


fite.  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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thrown,  a  shovelful  at  a  time,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  grating ;  the  finer  parts  pass 
through  the  meshes,  while  those  which  are 
too  large  roll  down  the  incline,  the  side  of 
the  screen  being  occasionally  tapped  to  dis- 
lodge any  which  may  stick. 

"A  skuttle  or  ikreine  to  rid  soil  from  the  corn." 
Tutter:  Fine  Hundred  Pointt,  xrii.  16. 
IL  Technically: 
L  Arch. :  (See  extract). 

"  [A]  icreen  [is]  a  partition,  enclosure,  or  parclose, 
separating  a  portion  of  a  room  or  of  a  church  from  the 
rest.  In  the  domestic  hall  of  the  middle  anes,  a  screen 
was  almost  invariably  fixed  across  the  lower  end,  so  as 
to  part  off  a  small  space  which  became  a  lobby  (with  a 
gallery  above  it),  within  the  main  entrance  doors;  the 
approach  to  the  body  of  the  hall  being  by  one  or  more 
doorways  through  the  icreen.  In  churches  tereeru 
were  used  in  various  situations,  to  enclose  the  choir, 
to  separate  subordinate  chapels,  to  protect  tombs,  £c." 
—Oict.  <tf  Architecture. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  partition  made  of  canvas,  used   in 
place  of  a  wooden  bulkhead,  where  the  latter 
would  require  to  be  frequently  removed. 

(2)  A  kind  of  curtain,  having  an  opening 
covered  by  a  flap,  placed  in  front  of  a  maga- 
zine in  time  of  action,  or  when  the  magazine 
is  open. 

screen,  *  skreen,  v.t.    [SCREEN,  «.] 

1.  To  shelter  or  protect  from  inconvenience, 
Injury,  hurt,  or  pain  ;  to  cover. 

"  With  gauntlet  raised  he  tfreened  his  sight." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  L  13. 

2.  To  protect  or  shelter :  as,  To  screen*  man 
from  punishment. 

3.  To  hide,  to  conceal :  as,  To  screen  a  fault 
or  crime. 

4.  To  sift  or  riddle  by  passing  through  a 
screen. 

"It  is  calculated  that  the  best  coals  may  be  de- 
livered, Kreeneti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  for 
18*.  per  load."— Lytton :  Caxtont,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

Screen  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [SCREEN,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  sheltering,  covering,  or  con- 
cealing. 

2.  The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 

3.  (PI.):  The  refuse  matter  left  after  sifting 
coal. 

screening-machine,  *. 

Mining:  An  apparatus  for  sifting  stamped 
ores,  coals,  &c. 

screigh,  s.    [SCRAICH.] 

Screw,  *  scrne,  s.    [O.  Fr.  escroue  (Pr.  ecrou) ; 

prob.  from  Lat.  scrobem,  accus.  of  scrobs  =  a 

ditch,  a  trench,  a  hole ;  Ger.  schraube ;  Dut. 

tchroef;  Icel.  skru/a;  Sw.  skruf;  Dan.  skrue.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  screw-steamer  (q.v.). 

(8)  The  act  of  screwing  up  or  making  tight 

(4)  The  state  of  being  stretched,  as  by  a 
•crew. 

.  "  And  strained  to  the  last  terete  that  he  can  bear, 
Yield  only  discord  in  hU  Makers  ear.' 

Cowper :  Truth,  S85. 

(5)  A  screw-shell  (q.  v.). 

(6)  A  twist  or  turn  to  one  side  :  as,  To  give 
a  ball  a  screw  in  billiards. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  makes  a  sharp  bargain ;  a  close- 
fisted  person  ;  a  miser,  a  skin-flint. 


(2)  An  unsound  or  broken-down  horse ;  a 
Jade. 

"  Rare  are  good  horses— rarer  still  a  good  judge  of 
them  :  I  suppose  I  was  cheated,  and  the  brute  proved 
»  screw."— £y«on  :  What  will  He  do  with  It)  bit.  viii., 
ch.  vi. 

(3)  A  small  parcel  of  tobacco  twisted  up  in 
a  piece  of  paper  ;  a  pennyworth  of  tobacco. 

(4)  Wages,  salary,  pay.    (Slang.) 

"  £160  per  annum  is  considered  quite  a  good  icrett 
tat  a  senior  hand."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  25,  Igge. 

(5)  Pressure. 

"  To  take  the  screw  of  intimidation  off  Irish  ten- 
ants."— Daily  Teteyraph,  April  11,  1886. 
BL  Technically: 

L  Mach.  <t  Mtch. :  A  cylinder  surrounded 
by  a  spiral  ridge  or  groove,  every  part  of 
which  forms  an  equal  angle  with  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  so  that  if  developed  on  a  plane 
surface  it  would  be  an  inclined  plane.  The 


screw  is  considered  as  one  of  the  six  me- 
chanical powers,  but  is  really  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  inclined  plane  : 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  shape  of  • 
right-angled  triangle  to  be  applied  with  its  vertical  side 
against  a  cylinder,  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  be 
wrapped  round  the  cylinder ;  the  hypotenuse  will 
describe  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  a  screw  line  or 
helix.  If  the  dimensions  be  so  chosen  that  the  base 
of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder,  then  the  hypotenuse  becomes  an  inclined 
plane  traced  on  the  surface  uf  the  cylinder ;  the  dis- 
tance being  the  height  of  the  plane.  An  ordinary 
screw  consists  of  an  elevation  on  a  solid  cylinder  ;  this 
elevation  may  be  either  square  or  acute,  and  such 
screws  are  called  square  or  sharp  screws  accordingly. 
When  a  corresponding  groove  is  cut  in  the  hollow 
cylinder  or  nut  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bolt,  this 
gives  rise  to  an  internal  or  companion  screw  or  nut. 
The  vertical  distance  between  any  two  threads  of  a 
screw  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  is  called  the  pitch, 
and  the  angle  is  called  the  inclination  uf  the  screw. 
In  practice,  a  raised  screw  is  used  with  its  companion 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  elevations  of  the  one  fit 
into,  and  coincide  with,  the  depressions  of  the  other. 
The  screw  being  a  modification  of  the  inclined  plane, 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  those  which  obtain 
in  the  case  of  the  plane.  The  resistance,  which  is 
either  a  weight  to  be  raised  or  a  pressure  to  be  exerted, 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical,  and  the  power 
acts  parallel  to  the  base ;  hence  we  have  P  :  R  =  *  :  b, 
and  the  length  of  the  base  is  tbe  circumference  of  the 
cylinder ;  whence  P  :  R  =  A  :  2irr ;  r  being  the  radius 
of  the  cylinder,  and  A  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  The 
power  is  usually  applied  to  tbe  screw  by  means  of  a 
lever,  as  in  the  bookbinders'  press.  *c.,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  screw  may  be  stated  to  be  generally  that 
the  power  of  the  screw  is  to  the  resistance  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  pitch  of  the  screw  bears  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  thruueh  which  the  power  acts."— 
Ganot:  Ph.utics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  45. 

A  convex  screw  is  known  as  the  external  or 
male  screw,  a  concave  or  hollow  screw  (gene- 
rally termed  a  nut)  is  an  internal  or  female 
screw.  The  mechanical  eftect  of  a  screw  is 
increased  by  lessening  the  distance  between 
the  threads,  or  by  making  them  finer,  or  by 
lengthening  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is 
applied ;  this  law  is,  however,  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  friction,  which  is  very  great. 
The  screw  is  used  for  many  purposes ;  ordi- 
narily to  fasten  things  together ;  for  the 
application  of  great  pressure  it  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  the  screw-jack,  screw-press, 
&c. ;  as  a  borer  it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
the  gimlet ;  for  fine  adjustments,  as  in  tele- 
scopes, microscopes,  micrometers,  &c.,  it  is 
invaluable.  The  great  attrition  or  friction 
which  takes  place  in  the  screw  is  useful  by 
retaining  it  in  any  state  to  which  it  has 
once  been  brought,  and  continuing  the  eftect 
after  the  power  is  removed.  The  parts  of  a 
screw  are  the  head,  barrel  or  stem,  thread, 
and  point.  The  head  has  a  slit,  nick,  or 
square.  In  number  screws  vary,  as  single, 
double,  triple  ;  the  numbers  representing  the 
individual  threads,  and  those  above  single 
being  known  as  multiplex-threaded. 

2.  Steam  Nav. :  [SCREW-PROPELLER]. 

H  (1)  Archimedean  screw :  [ARCHIMEDEAN]. 

(2)  A  screw  loose :  Something  wrong  or  de- 
fective in  a  person  or  thing. 

"  My  uncle  was  confirmed  in  his  original  impression 
that  something  dark  and  mysterious  was  going  for. 
ward,  or,  as  he  always  said  himself,  that  'there  was  a 
terete  loote  somewhere.'  "—Dickent:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlix. 

(3)  Differential  screw :  [DIFFERENTIAL]. 

(4)  Endless  screw,  perpetual  screw :  A  screw 
without  longitudinal  motion,  acting  upon  the 
cogs  of  a  wheel. 

(5)  Hunter's  screw:  A  differential  screw(q.».). 

(6)  Right  and  lefl  screw :  A  screw  of  which 
the  threads  upon  the  opposite  ends  run  in 
different  directions. 

(7)  To  put  the  screw  on :  To  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  a  person,  as  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money. 

"  He  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  put  the  terete 
on  me  for  any  amount  I  was  good  lor."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  12,  1865. 

(8)  To  put  under  the  screw :  To  apply  strong 
pressure  to  ;  to  compel. 

screw-alley,  s. 

Shipwright. :  A  passage-way  along  the  shaft 
of  a  screw-propeller,  allowing  access  for  the 
men  who  examine  and  attend  to  the  bearings. 

screw-blade,  s.  The  blade  of  a  screw- 
propeller. 

screw-bolt,  ».  A  bolt  having  a  screw- 
thread  on  its  shank.  It  is  adapted  to  pass 
through  holes  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  two 
or  more  pieces  of  timber,  iron,  4c.,  to  fasten 
and  hold  them  together  by  means  of  a  nut 
screwed  on  the  screw-end. 

screw-box,  --. 

Wood :  A  device  for  cutting  the  threads  on 
wooden  screws.  It  is  similar  in  construction 
and  operation  to  the  Screw-plate  (q.v.). 


screw-cap, *. 

1.  A  cover  to  protect  or  conceal  the  head  of 
a  screw. 

2.  A  cover  for  a  fruit-jar,  or  a  bottle  of  any 
effervescing  beverage. 

screw-clamp,  s.  A  clamp  which  acte 
by  means  of  a  screw. 

screw-collar,  s. 

Optics :  The  means  of  adjustment  for  rela- 
tive distance  between  the  front  and  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  an  achromatic  objective,  de- 
signed to  secure  perfect  definition  with  differ- 
ing thickness  of  covering  glass. 

screw-coupling,  s. 

1.  A  device  for  joining  the  ends  of  two 
vertical  rods  or  chains,  and  giving  them  any 
desired  degree  of  tension. 

2.  A  screw-socket  for  uniting  pipes  or  rods. 

screw-dock,  s.  A  kind  of  graving  dock, 
in  which  vessels  are  largely  raised  and  lowered 
by  means  of  screws. 

screw-driver,  s.  A  tool  for  turning 
screws  in  or  out  of  their  places.  It  has  an 
end  like  a  blunt  chisel,  which  enters  the  nick 
in  the  screw-head. 

screw-gear,  s. 

Mach. :  The  worm  and  worm-wheel,  or  end- 
less screw  and  pinion. 

screw-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack,  in  which 
the  power  consists  of  a  screw  rotating  ill  a 
nut  in  the  body  of  the  tool.  [JACK.] 

screw-key,  screw-wrench,  s. 

1.  A  spanner  for  the  articles  which  socket 
upon  the  mandrel-screw. 

2.  The  lever  of  a  screw-press ;  a  form  of 
key  used  with  lock-faucets. 

screw-lock,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock,  of  which  the  essential 
feature  is  an  opening  bar,  which  is  detained 
by  a  screw  when  in  a  locked  position. 

screw  machine,  5. 

Mach. :  A  machine  for  making  from  bar-iron 
screws  and  studs  such  as  are  used  in  a 
machine-shop.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bolt- 
machine. 

screw-nail,  s.    An  ordinary  screw. 

screw -pile,  s.  A  pile  having  a  screw- 
thread  at  its  shoe  to  enable  it  more  readily  to 
penetrate  hard  ground  and  to  hold  it  firmly 
in  position. 

screw-pine,  *. 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Pandanns.    The  name 
screw-pine  is  given  because  the  prickly  leaves 
are  arranged  spirally  in  a  triple  series,  form- 
ing dense  tufts  or  crowns  like  those  of  the 
pine-apple  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  The  Pandanacea  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

screw-plate,  s.  A  steel  plate  naving  a 
series  of  holes  of  varying  sizes,  with  worm* 
and  notches  for  catting  threads. 

screw-post,  s. 

Shipwright. :  The  inner  stern-post,  through 
which  the  shaft  of  the  screw-propeller  passes. 

screw-press,  s.  A  press  for  communi- 
cating pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  or  screws. 

screw-propeller, «. 

Naut. :  A  spiral  Made  on  a  cylindrical  axis, 
called  the  shaft  or  spindle,  parallel  with  the 
keel  of  the  vessel,  made  to  revolve 
by  steam  power  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  usually  at  the 
stern,  as  a  means  of  propulsion. 
The  use  of  the  screw  as  a  means  of 
propelling  ships  was  devised  aud 
experimented  with  from  the  .-arli- 
est  days  of  the  use  of  stt-;.m  as  a 
motive  power,  but  the  Irst  to 
achieve  success  was  John  Ericsson, 
the  eminent  Swedish  engineer, 
who  experimented  on  the  Thames 
in  1836,  aud  afterwards  on  the 
Delaware.  Sir  Francis  Smith  was 
successful  somewhat  later,  and  the 
value  of  screw  propellers  *as 
clearly  demonstrated.  Since  then 
they  have  been  widelyjidopted  as  a 
means  of  propulsion  for  vessels, 
steamer  was  constructed  in  London  with  twin 
screws,  with  independent  action,  ai*d  recently 


In  1860  a 
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some  of  the  great  Atlantic  liners  have  been 
provided  with  triple  screws,  with  great  advan- 
tage- i  11  speed.  The  motion  of  a  screw-steamer 
is  ui'ten  uncomfortable  to  passengers.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  is  obviated  in  some 
measure  by  placing  the  saloon  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  ship.  [TWIN-SCREW.] 

screw-punch,  s.  A  punching  device 
operated  by  a  screw. 

screw-rudder, *. 

Naut. :  A  screw  instead  of  a  rudder  for 
steering  a  ship.  The  direction  of  the  axis  is 
changed  to  give  the  requisite  motion  to  the 
ship.  Its  efficiency  does  not  depend  on  the 
motion  of  the  vessel. 

screw-shells,  *.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Turritellidae  (q.v.). 

screw  steamer,  s.  A  steamer  propelled 
by  a  screw,  in  contradistinction  to  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer. 

screw-stone,  *.  A  popular  name  for  the 
cast  of  a  fossil  encrinite.  [FOSSIL-SCREW,  s.] 

screw-tap,  s.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  interior  thread  on  a  hollow  screw.  [SCREW- 
PLATE.] 

screw-tree, ». 

Sot. :  The  genus  Helicteres  (q.v.). 

screw-valve,  s.  A  faucet  or  stop-cock 
actuated  by  a  screw.  [STOP-VALVE.] 

screw- well,  ---. 

Shipbuild. :  A  hollow  in  the  stern  of  a  vessel 
Into  which  a  propeller  is  lifted. 

screw-wheel,  s.    A  worm-wheel  (q.v.). 
screw-wrench,  s.    [SCREW-KEY.] 

•crew,  v.t.  &  i.    [SCREW,  «.] 

A.  Transitive': 

L  Lit. :  To  turn,  as  a  screw ;  to  apply  a 
screw  to;  to  fasten,  press,  or  make  firm  with 
a  screw  or  screws. 

"  [He]  ordered  all  his  bayonets  to  be  so  formed  that 
they  might  be  tcrewed  upon  the  barrel  without  stop- 
ping  it  up."— Jfucaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  »'", 
H.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  wrest,  to  wrench,  to  force,  to  press. 
QShakesp. :  Twelfth,  Night,  v.) 

•     2.  To  distort,  to  deform  by  contortions. 

'        "  He  tcreic'd  his  face  into  a  harden'd  smile.* 

Dryden :  Don  Sebastian,  tL 

*  3.  To  raise  extortionately  ;  to  rack. 

"  The  rents  of  laud  in  Ireland,  since  they  have  been 
•o  enormously  raised  and  tcrewd  up,  may  be  com- 
puted to  be  about  two  millions."— Swift.  (Toad,) 

*  4.  To  oppress  by  exactions ;  to  use  violent 
means  to. 

"  Our  country  landlords,  by  immeasurable  in-fining 
and  racking  their  tenants,  hare  already  reduced  the 
miserable  people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  pea- 
sants in  France.  "—.Swi/<.  (Todd.} 

6.  To  obtain  or  gain  by  force,  or  the  exercise 
of  any  strong  influence. 

"  The  utterly  exorbitant  rents  that  Scotch  proprie- 
tors .  .  .  have  managed  to  term  out  of  sportsmen  ill 
the  last  few  jtam.'—JHiU,  Dec.  12, 1884. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To   be  propelled    by  means  of  a 
•crew. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  oppressive  or  exacting ;  to 
use  violent  means  in  exacting. 

IT  (1)  To  screw  up :  To  fasten  np  with  screws ; 
specif.,  to  fasten  the  oak  or  outer  door  of  an 
obnoxious  person,  so  as  to  prevent  egress. 
(.Univ.  Slang.) 

(2)  To  screw  up  one's  courage :  To  summon 
np  courage. 

screwed,  a.  [SCREW,  v.]  Drunk,  tipsy. 
(SUtng.)  [Cf.  TIGHT.] 

"  Divers  kind-hearted  boys,  in  their  simple  language, 
bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  she  was  'only  a  little 
screwed.'  "—Diclemt :  Martin  ChualewX,  xxv. 

screw1 -er,  ».  [Eng.  screw,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  screws. 

screw'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCREW,  v.] 

screwing-machine,  s.  A  screw-ma- 
chine (q.v.). 

•scrib'-a-ble,  o.  [Lat.  *cribo  =  to  write; 
Eng.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  written,  or  of 
being  written  upon. 

•scri-ba'-tious,  a.  [SCRIBE.]  Skilful  in  or 
fond  of  writing  or  scribbling. 

"  Popes  were  then  not  very  .tcribatitut,  or  not  10 
pragmatical."— Barrow:  Pope  i  Supremacy. 


Scrib  -bet,  s.    [SCRIBE.]    A  painter's  pencil. 

*  scrib'-blage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  scrlb- 
bUe);  -age.]    ScribDling. 

"  The  polemic  tcribblage  of  theology  and  politics,"— 
W.  Taylor :  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  i.  852. 

SCrib  -ble  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eug.  scribe,  a. ;  freq. 
suff.  -le.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  hastily,  illegibly,  or  without 
regard  to  correctness  or  elegance  ;  to  scrawl. 

"  Prevent  the  disgrace  of  scribbling  much  to  no  pur- 
pose. "—  Warburton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.,  i  4. 

2.  To  cover  or  till  with  careless,  hasty,  or 
illegible  writing  ;  to  sciawl  over. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  write  hastily,  carelessly, 
or  without  regard  to  correctness,  taste,  or 
elegance. 

"  You  have  been  icribbling  on  a  book  which  is  not 
your  own." — Cattell'i  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  26, 1885. 

scrlb  -ble  (2),  v.t.  [Sw.  skrubbla ;  Ger.  schrab- 
belu=  to  card,  to  scribble.)  To  card  or  tease 
coarsely  ;  to  pass,  as  cotton  or  wool,  through 
a  scribbler.  - 

scrib'-ble,  s.    [SCRIBBLE  (1 ),  v.] 

1.  Hasty  or  careless  writing ;  a  scrawL 
"  Neither  did  I  but  vacant  seasons  spend 
lu  ti.U  my  icribble."  Banyan:  Apology. 

*  2.  A  hurried  walk. 

•  scrlb'-  ble-ment,  s.     [Eng.  scribble  (1)  v. ; 
•ment.]      A   worthless,    careless,    or    hasty 
writing  ;  a  scribble,  a  scrawl. 

scrib'-bler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  scribble),  (1),  v. ;  -cr.] 
One  who  scribbles  ;  a  bad  or  careless  writer  ; 
hence,  an  author  of  poor  reputation  ;  a  petty 
writer  ;  a  contemptuous  name  for  an  author. 

"  Montague  was  thus  represented  by  contemporary 
Kribblertr—Macaulay :  tiist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

SCrib  -bier  (2),  s.     [Eng.  scribbZ(e)  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A    carding-machine    by  which  fibre    is 
roughly    carded     preparatory    to    the  final 
carding. 

2.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  machine  de- 
scribed in  1. 

scrib'-bling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SCRIBBLE  (1),  *.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Adapted    or  intended    to  be 
scribbled  on  or  in ;  as,  scribbling  paper,  a  scrib- 
bling diary,  &c. 

scrib'-bling,  s.    [SCRIBBLE  (2),  v.] 

Cotton  &  Woollen-manuf. :  The  first  rough 
carding,  preparatory  to  the  final  carding. 

scribbling-machine,  s. 
Woollen-manuf. :  A  scribbler. 

scrib'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scribbling,  a. ; 
-ly.]  In  a  scribbling  manner. 

scribe,  *  scrybe.  s.  [Lat.  scriba  —  a  writer ; 
scribe  =  to  write  ;  orig.  =  to  scratch  or  cut 
slightly;  Fr.  scribe;  Ital.  scriba.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  writer,  one  •  who  writes,  a  penman ; 
especially,  one  who  is  skilled  in  penmanship. 

2.  An  official  or  public  writer  ;  an  amanu- 
ensis, a  secretary,  a  copyist. 

"One  of  the  foresayde  jj  parsonia  so  condempned, 
was  tcrybe  to  the  pope."— Fabyan :  C'hronycle,  ch.  clix. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Bricklaying :  A  spike  or  large  nail  ground 
to  a  sharp  point,  to  mark  the  bricks  on  the 
face  and  back  by  the  tapering  edges  of  a 
mould,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  and 
reducing  them  to  the  proper  taper  for  gauged 
arches. 

2.  Jewish  Antiq.  A  Hist. :  Heb.  nngic 
(sopherim),  from  1ED  (saphar)  =  to  write,  to 
set  in  order,  to  count ;  Gr.  ypa^i/xarfts  (yram- 
motels).}  An  order  of  men  whose  office  or 
function  seems  at  first  to  have  been  that  of 
military  secretaries  (Judg.  v.  14  ;  Jer.  lii.  25). 
Afterwards  they  multiplied  copies  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  in  consequence  came  to  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  their  contents.  Never- 
theless, their  manner  of  teaching  was  of  a 
hesitating,  not  of  an  authoritative  character 
(Matt.  vii.  -J9).  They  attained  to  great  social 
dignity.  They  took  part  with  the  chief  priests 
in  plotting  the  death  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxii.  2). 

scribe-awl,  «.  An  awl  used  for  marking 
lines  to  be  followed  in  sawing  or  cutting  nut 
work.  Called  also  Scriber,  Scribing-awl, 
Scratch-awl. 


scribe,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  scribo=  to  scn,tch,  to 
write;   Ger.  si-hreiben ;   Dut.  schrijven;   Dan. 
skrive  ;  bw.  sknjva.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  write  or  mark  upon ; 
to  inscribe. 

IL  Carpentry: 

1.  To  mark  by  a  rule  or  compasses ;  to 
mark  so  as  to  fit  one  piece  to  the  edge  of 
another  or  to  a  surface. 

2.  To   adjust,    as    one    piece   of  wood  to 
another,  so  that  the  fibre  of  the  one  shall  be 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  write. 

"  Doing  nothing  but  scribble  and  Kribe."—ilad. 
DArbtay :  Cecilia,  bk.  x.,  ch.  vi. 

SClib'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scrib(e); -er.]  [SCRIBE-AWL.  J 

scrib'-ing,  pr.  par.  <fc  s.    [SCRIBE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Writing,  handwriting. 

2.  Carp. :  The  fitting  the  edge  of  a  board  to 
another  surface,  as  the  skirting-board  of  a 
room  is  scril>ed  to  the  floor,  being  marked  in 
position,  and  then  cut  to  match  the  in- 
equalities. 

scribing  compass,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  compass  with  one  pointed  leg 
to  act  as  a  pivot,  and  one  scooping  edge  to 
act  as  a  marker. 

scribing  iron,  s.  A  scoring-tool  for 
marking  logs  and  casks. 

*  Scrib  -ism,  s.    [Eng.  scribe,  s. ;  -ism.]    The 
character,  manners,  or  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
Scribes. 

*  scrib-la  -cioms,  a.  [Eng.  scribbl(e) ;  -acioiu.] 
Fond  of  or  given  to  scribbling  or  writing. 

"  The  loquacious,  tcriblaciaui  Heraud."— Carlylt,  in 
Century  Magaiine,  June,  1883,  p.  271. 

*  scrid,  s.    [SCREED.]    A  fragment,  a  piece,  a 
shred. 

*  scriene,  s.    [SCREEN,  ».] 

scrieve,   v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     To   glide 
swiftly  along  ;  to  rub  or  rasp  along.     (Scotch.) 
••  The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down  hill,  Kriemn. 
\Vi'  rattliu'  glee."  Burnt :  Scotch  Drink. 

SCrig'-gle.v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wriggle; 
to  struggle  or  twist  about 

*  scrike,  v.i.    [SCREAK.] 

*  scrim   er,  s.    [Fr.  escrimeur,  from  escrimtf 
=  to  fence.]    A  fencing-master,  a  swordsman. 

"  The  tcrimert  of  tlieir  nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
11  you  oppos'd  them."  Shaketp. :  Bamlet,  iv.  1. 

scrim  -mage,  scrum  mage  (age  as  Ig), 

s.  [A  corruption  of  skirmish  (q.v.).]  A 
skirmish,  a  tussle  ;  specif,  in  football,  a  con- 
fused close  tussle  round  the  ball. 

"  Some  day  to  engage  iu  a  general  icrimmage  for 
fresh  sp.<il. "— LtaUy  Telegraph,  Sept  22,  188S. 

scrimp,  v.t.  [Dan.  skrumpe;  Sw.  skrumpria; 
Low  Ger.  schnimpen  =  to  shrink,  to  shrivel ; 
A.S.  scrimman  —  to  dry,  to  wither.]  To  make 
small,  scant,  or  short ;  to  scant  ;  to  limit  or 
straiten  ;  to  put  on  short  allowance. 

"  That  auld  capricious  carlin.  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  tcrimpit  stature." 

Burnt:  To  Jamei  SmUk. 

scrimp,  a.  &  s.    [SCRIMP,  v.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Scanty,  narrow,  deficient,  con- 
tracted. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  niggard,  a  pinching  miser. 
(Amer.) 

scrimp'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCRIMP,  v.] 
scrimping  bar,  *. 

Calico-print. :  A  grooved  bar  which  spreads 
cotton  cloth  right  and  left,  so  as  to  feed 
smoothly  to  the  printing-machine. 

scrimp  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scrimp,  a. ;  -ly.]  In 
a  scrimp  manner  ;  hardly,  scarcely. 

scrimp  -ness,  ».  (Eng.  scrimp,  a. ;  -ness.] 
Scantiness,  small  allowance. 

scrimp' -tion  (p  silent),  ».  [SCRIMP,  v.]  A 
small  portion,  a  pittance.  (Prov.) 

scrims,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  for 
scrimps.]  Thin  canvas  glued  on  the  inside  ol 
a  panel  to  keep  it  from  cracking  or  breaking. 


Cate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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Serin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mining:  A  small  vein. 

•scrine,  ».    [O.  Fr.  tscrin  (Fr.  serin);  Ital. 

tcrigno,   from  Lat  scri?uu»i=:  a  desk,  from 

*eri&o  =  to  write.]      A  chest,  box,  case,  or 

'     other  place  in  which  writings  or  curiosities 

are  deposited  ;  a  shrine. 

"  Lay  forth.-out  of  thine  everlasting  lerint, 
The  antique  rolls."       Spemer:  F.  Q..  L    (In  trod.) 

Scringe,  r.i.  [A  variant  of  cringe  (q.v.).]  To 
cringe.  (Prov.) 

•orlp  (1),  *  scrippe,  *  scryppe,  s.  [Icel. 
tkreppa—*  bag,  a  scrip;  Norw.  skreppa  : 
dial,  skrappa;  O.  Sw.  skreppa  ;  O.  Dut. 
schnrpe,  schaerpe,  sceppe;  Low  Ger.  schrap.] 
A  wallet,  a  small  bag,  a  satchel. 

"  Across  hi«  shoulders  then  the  lerip  he  flung." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xvlL  MO. 

•crip  (2),  «.     [The  same  word  as  tcript  (q.T.).] 
*  1.  Anything  written;   a  wilting;  a  list,  as 
of  names  ;  a  catalogue. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writing; 
a  schedule,  a  certificate. 

3.  Specif,  in  Comm.  :  A  certificate  of  stock 
subscribed  to  a  bank  or  other  company,  or  of 
a  subscription  to  a  loan  ;  an  interim  writing 
or  document  entitling  a  person  to  a  share  or 
shares  in  any  company,  or  to  an  allocation  of 
stock  in  general,  the  interim  writing  or  scrip 
being   exchanged    after   registration    for    a 
formal  certificate  ;  in  this  sr  nse  termed  scrip 
certificate.   Also,  paper  obligations  of  a  corpora- 
tion issued  for  wages,  Ac.,  in  lieu  of  cash  and 
circulating  locally  as  currency.    The  fractional 
currency  of  the  U.  S.  during  and    following 
the  Civil  War  was  known  as  scrip  or  (humor- 
ously) as  "  shinplasters." 

If  For  another  etymology,  see  extract. 

"  A  Stock  Exchange  term  contracted  from  '  sub- 
•cription.'  When  a  foreign  loan  is  issued,  or  a  new 
company  is  about  to  borrow  capital,  the  public  are 
invited  to  'subscribe  '  to  it,  that  is,  in  plain  language, 
they  are  asked  to  say  how  much  money  they  are 
willing  to  lend  for  either  of  those  purposes.  This 
Invitation  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  '  urosjwctus.' 
The  lender  or  subscriber  'applies'  for  a  share  in  the 
loan,  or  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  a  com- 
pany's capital,  and  in  answer  receives  a  '  letter  of 
allotment.'  This  letter  of  allotment  is  afterwards 
exchanged  for  '  tcrip,'  that  is  a  kind  of  provisional 
document  entitling  him  to  claim  definite  bonds  or 
•bare  certificates,  indicating  how  many  bonds  or 
•hares  he  has  subscribed."—  BUhell  :  Counting  Haute 
Dictionary. 

scrip-company,  s.  A  company  having 
shares  which  pass  by  delivery,  without  the 
formalities  of  register  or  transfer. 

scrip-holder,  s.  A  person  holding  scrip 
entitling  him  to  shares  in  a  company. 

•  scrip'  -page  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [  Eng.  scrip  (1)  ; 

•age.]    That  which  is  contained  in  a  scrip  or 

«  j    j 

bag. 

"  Let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat  ;  though  not 
with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  icrippage." 
—  Shaketp.  :  At  Fou  Like  It,  hi.  1. 

•cript,  s.  [Lat.  scriptum,  neut.  sing,  of  scriptus, 
pa.  par.  of  scribo  =  to  write.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  A  piece  of  writing  ;  a  scrip. 
"  I  trow  it  were  to  longe  you  to  Urr, 
If  I  told  you  of  every  ten/it  anj  bond.* 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  »,60L 

•2.  Style  of  writing. 

"The  book  ...  is  beyond  price  for  the  purity  of  it» 
lertpt."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  27,  188*. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Law:  The  original  or   principal   docu- 
ment. 

2.  Print.  :  A  kind  of  type  in  imitation  of 
writing. 


Scrip-toY-I-urn,  *.  [Lat,  from  scriptar  =  a 
writer,  from  acriptus,  pa.  par.  of  scribo  =  to 
write.)  The  room  in  a  monastery  or  abbey 
set  apart  for  the  writing  or  copying  of  manu- 
scripts. 

"  Yonr  tcriptnrium 

Is  famous  among  all,  your  manuscripts 
Praised  for  their  beauty  and  their  excellence." 

'    LongftUmo  :  Golden  Legend,  Iv. 

•  scrip'-tor-y,  o.  [Lat.  scriptorius,  from 
•criptor  =  a  writer.] 

1.  Written,  expressed  in  writing,  not  verbal. 

"  Wills   an   nuncupatory   and   Kriptory."—Sw\ft  ; 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  f  S. 

2.  Used  for  writing. 

"  With  such  differences  of  reeds,  vallatory.  sagittary. 
teriptorn,  and  others."—  Brome  .  MitceUany  Tract  1. 


SCrfp'-tU-ral,  o.  [Eng.  scripture);  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Scriptures ;  contained  in 
the  Scriptures ;  biblical. 

"  Creatures,  the  tcripturat  use  of  that  word  deter- 
mines sometimes  to  m<:a."—Atterbury. 

*  scrip' -tu-ral- ism.  *.    [Eng.  scriptural; 
•ism.]  The  quality  of  being  scriptural ;  literal 
adherence  to  Scripture. 

*  scrip'-tu-ral-ist,  s.  [Eng.  scriptural ;  -ist.] 
One  who'adtieres  literally  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  makes  them  the  foundation  of  all  philo- 
sophy. 

scrfp'-tu-ral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scriptural ;  -ly.] 
In  a  scriptural  manner. 

*  scrip'-tu-ral-ness,  *.     [Eng.  scriptural; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrip- 
tural. 

Scrip'-ture,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  escripture,  escri- 
ture  (Fr"  ecriture),  from  Lat.  scriptura  =  a 
writing,  from  scripturus,  fut.  par.  of  scribo  = 
to  write ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escritura;  ItaL  scriUura.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  writing  ;  anything  written  ;  a  docu- 
ment, an  inscription. 

"  This  tcripture  on  the  tomb*,  the  whiche  wag  in 
Latyn."— Bernert :  Froiuart;  Cronyde.  voL  L,  ch.  ex. 

2.  The  Bible,  as  preeminently  worthy  of 
being  called  "the  Writing";  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  (Frequently 
used  in  the  plural,  preceded  by  the  definite 
article.) 

"  Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  Scripture!  a  specific 
direction  for  every  moral  doubt  that  arises,  looks  for 
more  than  he  will  meet  with."— Palcy  :  Philotophy, 
ch.  iv. 

*  3.  Anything  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
a  passage  or  quotation  from  the  Scriptures. 

"  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose." 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  or  the  Bible  ;  scriptural :  as, 
Scripture  truths. 

U  (1)  In  the  A.V.  scripture  is  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  Dan.  x.  21,  with  doubtful 
signification.  Our  Lord  often  used  both  the 
singular  and  the  plural  of  the  word  for  the 
Old  Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  Mark  xii.  10 ; 
John  v.  39,  x.  35,  &c),  so  do  the  Apostles 
(Bom.  i.  2,  iv.  3 ;  James  iv.  5,  &c.).  St.  Peter 
once  includes  under  the  term  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  (2  Peter  iii.  15-16).  The  epithet  Holy 
is  sometimes  prefixed  (Rom.  L  2 ;  2  Tim.  iii. 
15).  [BIBLE.] 

(2)  By  English  law  scoffing  at  Scripture 
is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Rationalistic  criticism  of  it  in  a  grave  spirit 
is  not  considered  as  constituting  the  offence. 

Scripture-reader,  s.  A  person  em  ployed 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  private  houses  among 
the  poor  and  uneducated. 

*  scrip'-tured,  a.     [Eng.  Scriptur(e);  -ed.] 
Engraved  ;  ornamented  with  figures. 

"  Those  tcriptured  flanks  it  cannot  see." 

D.  O.  Kouetti  :  Burden  of  Xinete\. 

scrfp'-ture-wort,  «.     [Eng.  scripture,  and 
wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Opegrapha  (q.v.) 

*  scrip-tur'-I-an,  *.  [Eng.  Scripture) ;  -fan.] 
A  scripturist  (q'.v.). 

"  O  rare  tcripturian."— Chapman  :  Bumouroui 
Dayet  Xirth,  p.  103. 

*  scrip-tur'-i-ent,  a.  [Low  Lat.  scripturiens, 
pr.   par.  of  script urio  =  to  desire  to  write; 
scribo  =  to  write.]   Having  a  desire  or  passion 
for  writing  ;  having  an  itch  for  authorship. 

"This  grand  Kripturimt  paper-spiller."—  Wood: 
Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  U. ;  H'm.  Pryniie. 

»  scrip' -tu-rist,  *.  [Eng.  scripture);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  Wicliffe  was  not  only  a  good  divine  and  tcripturitt, 
but  well  skilled  in  the  civil,  cnnou.  and  English  law.* 
—Anhbp.  ffetccome :  English  Tram,  of  Bible,  pi  6. 

*  scrit9h,  *.    [SCREECH,  *.] 

Scrf-veT-16,  «.  [ItaL]  An  elephant's  tusk 
under  twenty  pounds  weight. 

*  scriV-«n,  *  scriv-ein,  *.  [O.  Fr.  escrivain 
(Fr.    ecrivain),    from    Low;   Lat   scribanum, 
accus.  of  scribanus  =  a  scribe  ;  Lat.  write  = 
to  write ;  8p.  escribano.]    A  scrivener. 

*  scriy'-en,  v.t.    [SCRIVEN,  «.]    To  write,  as 
a  scrivener. 

"A  mortgage  Krloened  ny.'— North:    Life  of  Lord 

Ouil/ur.t,  IL  SO* 


scrlv-en-er,   •  skriv-en-ere,  i.    [Mid. 
Eng.  scriven;  -er.] 

1.  A  writer  ;  one  whose  business  vat  to 
draw  up  contracts  or  other  documents. 

"  My  boy  shall  fetch  the  tcrlvener." 

Shakap.  :  Taming  of  the  Shre*,  Iv.  4. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  receive  money 
to  place  out  at  interest,  and  to  supply  those 
wh«  want  to  raise  money  on  security  ;  a  money- 
broker  ;  a  financial  agent. 

"  And  from  the  griping  tcrivenfr  free  1" 

Dryden  :  Horace,  «pode  li. 

^  The  Scriveners  are  one  of  the  London 
Companies.  They  were  incorporated  in  1616. 

scrivener's  palsy,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  spasm  or  cramp  affecting  certain 
muscles  essential  to  the  act  of  writing.  It 
commences  by  a  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  or  forearm,  or  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  limb  in  the  evening,  disappearing  after 
a  night's  rest  ;  then  the  movement  of  the 
hand  becomes  unsteady  and  the  writing  a 
scrawl.  At  the  more  advanced  stage  a  spasm 
comes  on  whenever  the  pen  is  taken  into  the 
hand.  Though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  caused 
by  overwork,  yet  the  band  should  be  allowed 
to  rest,  and  when  work  is  attempted  some 
mechanical  appliance  should  be  used  to  en- 
able the  fingers  which  are  not  affected  to  hold 
the  pen.  Called  also  Writer's  Paralysis  and 
Writer's  Cramp. 

*  scrlv  -en-ish,  *  scrive-in  ishe,  a.  [Mid. 
Eng.  scriven  :  -is/i.  ]    Like  a  scrivener. 

"  And  make  it  with  these  argumeutes  tough, 
Ne  icriteinMc  or  craftely  thou  It  write. 

Chaucer  :  Troilut  t  Crettida,  IL 

*  ScriV-en-like,   o.      Like    a    scrivener. 
(Chaucer.) 

ScrS-Wc-U-lar'-J-ai,  s.  [Lat.  scrobicul(us) 
(q.v.)  ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool.  <t  Palceont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Semele 
(q.v.).  Known  recent  species  twenty,  from 
Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  4c.  ;  fossil  four, 
from  the  European  Tertiary. 

scrobicularia  crag,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  upper  division  of  the  Red  Crag 
at  Chillesford. 

scro-bic'-u-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  scrobiculatus, 
from  Lat  scrobiculus  (q.v.).J 
Bot.  :  Pitted  (q.v.). 

scro  blc'-u-lus,  *.    [Lat  =  a  little  ditch,  or 
trench  ;  scrobis  =  a  ditch,  a  grave.] 
Anat.  :  A  pit,  a  depression. 
scrobiculus  cordis,  «. 
Anat.  :  The  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  depression 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  epigastric  region. 

scrdf'-u-la,  s.  [Lat  scro/ute=  a  swelling  of 
the  glands"  »f  the  neck,  from  scrofa  =  a  sow, 
an  animal  which  was  supposed  to  be  particu- 
larly liable  to  such  swellings  ;  Fr.  scrofules  ; 
Ital.  scrofula,  scrofola  ;  Sp.  escrofula  ;  Port 
escrofulas.] 

Pathol.  :  A  constitutional  state,  hereditary 
or  acquired,  known  also  as  Struma,  leading 
up  to  the  development  of  tubercles,  though 
it  is  only  when  that  state  is  fully  developed 
that  tubercles  are  deposited.  Previously,  the 
scrofulous  subject  is  anaemic,  feeble,  and 
liable  to  snppurative  and  ulrerative  states  of 
the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fre- 
quently with  prematurely  active  mental  power, 
which  is  proportionately  early  exhausted. 
The  glands  are  specially  liable  to  scrofula, 
particularly  those  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
under  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  Iron  and  cod- 
liver  oil  are  the  principal  remedies  for  this 
condition. 

scrdf  U  Id'-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scrofula  ;  guff. 
-osis.]" 

Pathol.  :  Scrofula  without  tubercle  ;  as 
opposed  to  tuberculosis  (q.v.). 

SOrSf'-n-lons,  a.    [Eng.  scrofula)  ;  -out.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  scrofula  ;  of  th« 
nature  of  scrofula  :    as,  scrofulous  diathesis, 
scrofulous  ulcer. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  scrofula. 

"  Charles  once  handled  a  tcmfulnut  quaker,  and 
made  him  a  healthy  man  and  a  sound  churchman  In  a 
moment."—  itacaulay  :  Silt  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


t).  [Eng.  scrofulous;  -ly.] 
In  a  scrofulous  manner  ;  with  scrofula. 


SCrSf-u-lous-ness,   «.      [Eng. 
•ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrofulous, 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  gain,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph     t 
-dan,  -tian  =.  soan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -blc.  -die,  &c.  =  bcL,  del, 
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scrog  -scrubby 


SCrog,  s.  [The  same  word  as  scrag  (q.v.) ;  cf. 
Gael,  sgrogag  =  something  shrivelled  or 
stuuted ;  sgrog  =  to  shrivel.)  A  stunted 
bush  or  shrub ;  in  the  plural  generally  used 
to  designate  thorns,  briers,  &c.,  and  some- 
times small  branches  of  trees  broken  off. 
(Prov.) 

•crfig'-g^,  scrog'-gie,  o.    [Eng.  scrog ;  -y.] 

1.  Stunted,  shrivelled. 

2.  Full  of  bushes  or  scrogs. 

"  The  way  toward  the  cite  was  stony,  thorny,  and 
icroggy." — data  Romanorum,  p.  19. 

scroll,  'scrolle,  *scrowl,  *scrowle,  s. 

[For  scrowel,  dim.  of  Mid.  Eng.  scrow  (q.v.). 
The  form  has  doubtless  been  influenced  by 
ro«(q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment ;  a  writing 
formed  into  a  roll. 


2.  A  list,  a  catalogue,  a  schedule. 

"  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name."— Shakttp. : 
Hidtummer  Jfiyht'i  Dream,  L  2. 

3.  A  writing  generally. 

"  And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  tcroll  of  courteous  compliment." 

Scott :  Marmion,  v.  21. 

4.  A  flourish  added  to  a  person's  name  in  * 
signature. 

5.  The  curved  head  of  instruments  of  the 
violin  class,   in  which  are  inserted  the  pins 
for  tuning  the  strings. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Arch. :  A  convolved  or  spiral  ornament, 
variously  introduced  ;  specif.,  the  volute,  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals. 

2.  Her. :  The  ribbon-like   appendage  to  a 
crest  or  escutcheon,  on  which  the  motto  is 
inscribed. 

3.  Hyd.-eng.  :  A  spiral  or  converging  adjut- 
age around  a  turbine  or  other  reaction  water- 
wheel,  designed  to  equalise  the  rate  of  flow 
of  water  at  all  parts  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel,  by  decreasing  the  capacity 
of  the  chute  in  its  circuit. 

4.  Joinery  :  An  ornament  of  a  form  derived 
from  and   distantly  resembling,  a  partially 
unrolled  scroll  of  parchment.    Instruments 
are  made  for  laying  out  scrolls  and  curves  for 
stair-work,  and  other  irregular  forms. 

5.  Law :  A  mark  which  supplies  the  place 
of  a  seal. 

6.  Naut. :  A  piece  or  pieces  01  umber  bolted 
to  the  stem  in  lieu  of  a  figure-head. 

scroll  chuck,  s. 

Lathe :  A  device  for  holding  and  centring 
work  in  the  lathe. 

scroll  head,  s. 

Naut. :  (1)  [SCROLL  (5)]  ;  (2)  [BILLET-HEAD]. 

scroll-gear,  «.  A  gear-wheel  of  spiral 
form. 

scroll-saw,  s.  A  relatively  thin  and 
narrow-bladed  reciprocating-saw,  which  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  work-table  and  saws  a 
kerf  in  the  work,  which  is  moved  about  in 
any  required  direction  on  the  table.  The  saw 
follows  a  scroll  or  other  ornament,  according 
to  a  pattern  or  traced  figure  upon  the  work. 
The  band-saw  is  a  scroll-saw,  and  operates 
continuously.  [BAND-SAW.] 

scroll-work,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work,  characterized 
generally  by  its  resemblance  to  a  band,  ar- 
ranged in  undulations  or  convolutions. 

•scrolled,  a.   [Eng.  scroll ;  stiff,  -ed.]  Formed 
like  a  scroll ;  contained  in  a  scroll. 

SOroop,  s.    [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]     A 
'   harsh  cry,  tone,  or  shriek. 

scroop,  v.i.    [SCROOP,  «.]     To  grate,  to  creak. 

"  The  Incessant  banging  of  doors,  Kroopiny  of  locks." 
—Morning  Chronicle.  Oct.  8.  1854. 

Scroph-u-l&c'-rin,  *.    [Lat.  tcrophul(aria); 
acris  =  sWrp,  irritating,  and  suff.  -in  (Cfrem.).] 
Chem. :  An  irritating  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  Scrophularia  aquatica.     Soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

scroph-u-la  res'-m,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scrophu- 
la(ria),  and  Eng.  resin.] 

Chem. :  A  resinous  substance  obtained  from 
Scrophularia  aquatica.  Soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 


scroph-u-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. ;  so  named 
by  Linnaeus,  because  he  believed  it  of  use  in 
the  cure  of  scrofula.] 

Bot. :  Figwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Scrophu- 
lariacese  (q.v.).  Calyx  generally  tlve-lobed ; 
corolla  sub-globose,  its  limb  contracted,  with 
two  short  lips,  the  upper  two-lobed,  frequently 
with  an  abortive  stamen  inside,  the  lower 
with  three-lobes,  the  two  lateral  ones  straight, 
the  middle  one  decurved.  Capsule  two-celled, 
two-valved,  septicidal.  Known  species  about 
eighty,  from  Europe,  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  and  North  Africa,  more  rarely  from 
America,  Mucilage,  resinous  substances  and 
essential  oils  are  products  of  many  of  the 
species,  while  acridity,  bitterness  and  astriu- 
gency  are  prevalent  characteristics.  The  leaves 
and  roots  of  some  species  are  purgative  and 
even  emetic  in  their  action.  They  are  chiefly 
herbaceous  and  half  scrubby  plants.  Some 
are  admired  and  cultivated  for  their  flowers, 
while  others  are  very  humble  plants. 

scr6ph-u-lar-I-a-$e-SB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tcrophula,ri{a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoi.] 

Bot. :  Figworts  or  Linariads ;  an  order  of 
Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales. 
Herbs,  under -shrubs,  or  shrubs,  generally 
scentless  ;  leaves  opposite,  whorled,  or  al- 
ternate ;  flowers,  solitary  or  many,  sometimes 
in'dichotonoous  cymes  ;  calyx  inferior,  in  five 
or  four  divisions ;  corolla  monopetalous,  in 
five  regular  or  bilabiate  divisions,  or  in  four, 
owing  to  the  two  upper  netals  being  united  at 
their  tips  ;  stainens  sometimes  two,  but  gener- 
ally didynamous,  from  the  abortion  or  ab- 
sence of  a  fifth  upper  one  (in  very  rare  cases  it 
remains  fertile) ;  style  simple,  rarely  bifid ; 
ovary  superior,  two-celled,  many-seeded  ;  fruit 
capsular,  rarely  berried  ;  seeds,  generally  in- 
definite, albuminous.  Found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  species  are  generally  acrid, 
somewhat  bitter,  and  suspected  to  be  dan- 
gerous. Tribes,  Salpiglossidese,  Antirrhinidese, 
and  Rhinanthidese.  Known  genera  176,  species 
1,814  (Lindley);  genera  180,  species  about 
1,800.  (Sir  /.  Hooker.) 

scroph'-u-la-iin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scrophu- 
lar(ia)  ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from 
Scrophularia  nodosa.  It  dissolves  slowly  in 
water,  and  forms  white  flocks  with  tannin. 

scrSph-u-la-ri'-ne-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
scrophular(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 
Bot. :  The  Scrophulariacese  (q.v.). 

*  scroph'-ule,  s.  [SCROFULA.]  Scrofula 
(q.v.). 

"  A  cataplasme  of  the  leaves  and  hogs  grease  incor- 
porat  togitner,  doth  resolve  the  tcraphules  or  swelling 
kernels  called  the  king's  evill."— P.  Holland :  Plinie, 
bk.  ixii.,  cb,  liv. 

scrot'-al,  a.  [Lat.  scrotum);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scrotum;  as, 
scrotal  hernia. 

scro'-tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  scroti,  genit.  of  scrotum 
(q.v.),  and  forma  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Pouch-shaped  (q.v.). 

scro'-to'-cele,  s.    [Lat.  scrotum,  and  Gr.  «jAi} 
(kele)=  a  tumour.] 
Med. :  A  scrotal  hernia. 

scrot'-tyle, ».    [SKROTTA.] 

scro'-tum,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Comp.   Anat. :  The  bag  or  external  tegu- 
mentary  covering,  enclosing  the  testes  in  the 
higher  mammals.     In  man  it  is  subject  to 
a  distinct  disease  known  as  chimney-sweep's 
cancer,  from  the    liability  of  that  class  to 
suffer  from  it.      Other   diseases  are    hyper- 
trophy, erysipelas,  inflammatory  oedema,  and 
tumours  of  the  scrotum. 

2.  Bot. :  The  volva  of  some  fungals. 

scrouge,  scrooge,  «.«.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
cf.  Dan.  skrur!ge  =  to  stoop.]  To  crowd,  to 
squeeze,  to  press. 

scrow,  *scrowe,  *scrove,  s.  [O.  Fr.  es- 
crow*, escroe  (Fr.  ecrou) ;  Low  Lat.  ecroa,  from 
O.  Dan.  schroode  =  a  strip,  a  shred  ;  Icel.  skrd 
=r  a  scroll  ;  Norw.  skraa  =  to  cleave,  to 
shred.  Thus  the  original  meaning  is  a  shred.] 
*1.  A  scroll  (q.v.). 

"  Knowynge  that  ye  sayd  Baylly  vsed  to  here  scrowiit 
and  prophecyes  aboute  hym."—Fabyan:  Chronyclt 
(an.  1450). 

2.  Tanners'  and  curriers'  clippings,  used  for 
glue-making. 


*  scro^le,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escrouelks  (Fr.  ecrouelles) 
=  the  king's  evil,  from  Low  Lat.  scro/elloe, 
from  Lat  scrofulas.}  [SCROFULA.]  A  mean 
wretch.  (Prob.  applied  originally  to  one 
afflicted  with  king's  evil.) 

"The  tcroylei  of  Anglers  flout  yon,  kings." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  U.  £ 

scrub,  v.t.  &  i.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf. 
Dut.  schrobben  ;  Dan.  skrubbe ;  Sw.  skrubba  = 
to  scrub,  to  rub ;  Norw.  skrubb  —  a  scrubbing- 
brush  ;  skrubba  =  the  dwarf  cornel-tree  (Eng. 
shrub ;  A.S.  scrobb).'] 

A.  Trans. :   To  rub  hard,  either  with  the 
hand,  or  with  an  instrument  or  cloth  ;  specif., 
to  rub  hard  with  a  brush,  or  something  coarse 
and  rough,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or 
scouring. 

'•  We  heeled  her,  icrubbed  her  bottom,  and  tallowed 
It."— Dumpier :  Voyaget  (an.  1687). 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  clean,  scour,  or  brighten  things  by 
rubbing  with  a  brush,  or  other  hard  or  coarse 
instrument ;  to  scour. 

"  For  a  woman  who  has  been  accustomed  to  keeping 
a  couple  of  servants  to  be  called  upon  to  cook  and 
Krub  is  a  very  great  trial."— Field,  Dec.  19, 1885. 

2.  To  work  hard  and  penuriously:  as,  To 
tcrub  hard  for  a  living. 

scrub,  s.  &  a.  [SCRUB,  v. ;  cf.  A.  8.  scrobb  =  a 
shrub  ;  Dan.  schrobber  =  a  scrub,  a  scoundrel.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  worn-out  brush  or  broom. 

2.  A  mean  fellow  ;  a  paltry,  stingy  person. 

"  They  are  esteemed  tcrubi  and  fools  by  reason  of 
their  carriage."  —  Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  127. 

3.  Something  mean,  paltry,  or  despicable,  j 

4.  Close,  low,  or  stunted  trees  or  brushwood', 
underwood. 

"There  are  no  trees,  only  here  and  there  patches  of 
short  oak  scrub."— A  Month  before  Sebiutopol,  by  a 
Honwmbatant,  p.  51. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Mean,  paltry,  petty,  niggardly,  contempt- 
ible. 

"  With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stored. 
No  little  tcrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board." 

Surift.    (Latham.) 

2.  Covered    with     scrub     or   underwood, 
scrubby. 

scrub-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Atrichia.  The  English 
name  has  reference  to  its  habitat,  the  dense 
scrubs  of  Western  Australia,  whilst  its  generic 
name  records  the  absence  of  vibrissse,  so  much 
developed  in  Sphenura,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied.  There  is  but  one  species,  Atrichia 
clamosa,  the  Noisy  Scrub-bird,  about  eight 
inches  long ;  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail 
brown,  each  feather  with  crescentic  bars  of  a 
darker  shade ;  throat  and  chest  reddish- white, 
with  a  large  irregular  black  patch  on  lower 
part  of  throat.  (Gould :  Handbook  to  Birds  of 
Australia,  ii.  344.) 

scrub-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Catesboti  and  P.  ilicifolia,  Nortfc 
American  species. 

*  scrub-race,  s.  A  race  got  up  between 
low  and  contemptible  animals  for  amusement. 

* scrub'-be'd, a.  [Eng.  scrub;  -ed.]  Scrubby, 
paltry,  little. 

"  Now,  by  this  hand.  I  gave  It  to  a  youth— 
A  kind  of  boy  ;  a  little  icrubbed  boy." 

Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venict,  v.  L 

scrub'-ber  (1),  s.    [Eng.  scrub,  v. ;  -en] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :    One  who   or  that   which 
scrubs ;  a  scrubbing-brush. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Gas-making:   An  apparatus  for  ridding 
coal-gas  of  tarry  matter  and  some  remains  of 
ammonia. 

2.  Leather:   A  machine  in    which  leather 
from  the   tan-pit   is    washed    before   being 
finished. 

scrub'-ber  (2),  *.  [Eng.  scrub,  B.  ;  -er.]  A 
term  applied  to  cattle  allowed  to  run  wild  in 
the  mountains.  (Australian.) 

scrub-by,  a.    [Eng.  scrub;  -y.] 

1.  Mean  and  small ;  paltry,  despicable. 

"A  »cru»»j/-looking,  yellow-faced  foreigner,  with 
cleaned  gloves,  is  warbling  inaudibly  in  a  corner."— 
Thackeray  :  Book  of  Snnbt.  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Stunted,  short. 

3.  Covered  with  scrub  or  low  underwood. 

"  On  some  tcrubby  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river."— Field.  Dec.  6,  1888. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  Scrub'- by- Ish,  a.  [Eng.  scrubby;  -ish.] 
Somewhat  scrubby. 

"  I  happen  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county ;  and,  as  all 
writs  are  returnable  to  me.  a  frubbyish  fellow  asked 
me  to  sign  one  agaiiut  you,"— B.  Caiman  the  Younger  : 
Poor  Gentleman. 

•crub'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  scrub,  v.,  and  stone.]  A 
provincial  name  for  a  kind  of  calciferous 
sandstone.  [HEARTHSTONE,  2.] 

BCFUf,  S.     [SCURF.] 

Scruff,  s.   [Prob.  the  same  as  sou/ (q.v.).] 
1.  The  back  part  of  the  neck. 

*  2.  The  scurf  or  outside  skin. 

"  Hanging  up  In  the  air  by  the  scruff ol  his  neclc- 
cloth."— Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xxix. 

scrum'  mage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [SCRIMMAGE.] 
A  skirmish. 

scrump  tious  (p  silent),  a.  [Ely m.  doubt- 
ful.] 

1.  Delightful,  first-class,  capital.    (Slang.) 

"  Scrumptious  young  ladles,  you  tog  out  an  finely." 
Chambert'  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  368. 

2.  Nice,  fastidious,  particular.    (Amer.) 

Scrunch,  v.t.  &  i.    [ScRANCH.] 

A.  Trans. :   To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to 
crunch  ;  to  grind  down. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  crunching  noise. 

"  A  man  was  crunching  through  deep  snow  some- 
where near  us."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

Scru '-pie,  s.  [Fr.  scnijn/Ze  =  a  little  sharp 
stone  falling  into  a  man's  shoe,  and  hin- 
dering him  in  his  gait ;  a  scruple,  a  doubt, 
a  weight,  from  Lat.  scrupulum,  accus.  of 
scrupulus  •=  a  small  sharp  stone,  a  small  stone 
used  as  a  weight,  a  small  weight,  a  stone  in 
one's  shoe,  an  uneasiness,  a  difficulty,  a  doubt ; 
dimin.  of  scrupus  =  a  sharp  stone ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
escrupulo ;  Ital.  scrupulo,  scrupolo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  weight  of  twenty  grains  (3) ;  the  third 
part  of  a  dram,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
an  ounce  in  the  old  apothecaries'  measure. 

*  2.  Any  small  quantity  ;  a  particle. 

"  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  tcruple  of  her  excellence." 

Shaketp. :  Meature/or  .Venture,  i.  L 

*  3.  A  part  of  a  second  ;  a  minute  division 
of  time. 

"  Not  the  minute  only,  but  the  very  icruplt  of 
time."— Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixxxvl. 

4.  Hesitation  as  to  action  or  the  course  to 
be  pursued  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
determining  what  is  right  or  expedient ; 
doubt,  perplexity,  or  hesitation  arising  from 
motives  of  conscience;  nicety,  delicacy, 
doubt ;  a  kind  of  repugnance  or  unwilling- 
ness to  do  anything,  owing  to  the  conscience 
not  being  satisfied  as  to  its  rightness  or  pro- 
priety. 

"  But  he  broke  through  the  moat  sacred  tie*  of 
public  faith  without  icruple  or  shame,  whenever 
they  interfered  with  his  interest,  or  with  what  he 
called  his  glory."— Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Kng..  ch.  IL 

*  IL  Astron. :  A  digit. 

scru  pie,  v.i.  &  t.    [SCRUPLE,  ».] 

A.  Intrans. .-  To  have  scruples ;  to  doubt 
or  hesitate  about  one's  actions  or  decisions ; 
to  hesitate  to  do  somethiHg  ;  to  doubt. 

"  He  Krupted  not  to  eat 
Against  his  letter  Knowledge." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  99T. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  have  scruples  about ;  to 
question  the  correctness  or  propriety  of;  to 
hesitate,  to  believe. 

"He  did  not  much  leruplt  the  honesty  of  these 
people."— Dampier :  Voyaget  |1«86). 

•  scru  pie-ness,  «.     [Eng.  scruple;  -ness.] 
Scrupulosity.    (Ttisser.) 

•scru'-pler,  s.   [Eng.  scrupl(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who   scruples ;    one    who   has   scruples ;   a, 
dmibter,  a  hesitater ;  a  precise  and  scrupulous 
person. 

"Away  with  those  nice  tcruplert."— Bithop  Hall: 
Remaina,  p.  296. 

•  scru'-pu-list,  s.    [Eng.  scruple;  -«.]    One 
who  scruples  ;  a  scrupler. 

•  scru'-pu-lize,   v.t.     [Eng.  scruple;  -tee.] 
To  perplex  with  scruples  or  doubts. 

"In  other  articles  that  eyther  are  or  may  be  to 
Krupulited."—ilountague  :  Appetite  to  Catar,  p.  344. 

•Crti-pu-lo's'-l'-ty,  s.  [Lat.  scrujndositas, 
from  ttcrvpulosus  =  scrupulous  (q.v.)  ;  Ital. 
scntpulosita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
scrupulous ;  hesitation  or  doubt  as  to  actions 


or  decisions  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
determining  what  is  right  or  expedient ;  re- 
luctance to  act  or  decide  arising  from  the 
fear  of  doing  wrong  ;  nice  regard  to  exactness 
and  propriety ;  preciseness. 

"  The  very  scrupulosity  which  made  Nottingham  a 
mutineer  was  a  security  that  he  would  never  be  a 
traitor."— Macaulay  :  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

SCrti'-pn-lous,  o.  [Fr.  scrupuleux,  from  Lat. 
scrupulosus,  from  scrupulus  •=•  a  scruple  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  escrupuloso  ;  Ital.  scrupuloso,  scrupoloso.] 

1.  Full  of  scruples  ;  inclined  to  scruple  ;  re- 
luctant or  hesitating  to  determine  or  act; 
cautious  or  backward  in  acting  from  a  fear  of 
otfending  or  doing  wrong. 

"  I  sought 

Other  support,  not  icritpulout  whence  it  came." 
Wordtworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  ill. 

2.  Precise,    exact,    rigorous,    punctilious, 
particular. 

"His  more  tcrupulniu  brother  ceased  to  appear  iu 
the  royal  chapel."— Macnuluy  :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  li. 

3.  Careful,  cautious,  vigilant ;  exact  or  pre- 
cise regarding  facts. 

"  I  have  been  the  more  tcrupulout  and  wary,  in 
regard  the  inferences  from  these  observations  are  of 
importance." —  Woodward. 

4.  Marked  or  characterized  by  preciseness 
or  punctiliousness. 

"  William  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying  to 
the  laws  of  Scotland  that  scrupulous  respect  which  tie 
had  wisely  and  righteously  paid  to  the  laws  of  Eug- 
land."—  Hacnulay  :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  5.  Given  to  making  objection  ;  captious. 

"  Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  tcrupubiut  faction. 

Shakeip. :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  L  S. 

*  6.  Nice,  doubtful. 

"  As  the  cause  of  a  war  ought  to  be  Just,  the  justice 
of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident ;  not  obscure,  not 
tcrujjiitoui."— Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

scru'-pu-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scrupulous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  scrupulous  manner ;  with  a  nice 
or^scrupulous  regard  to  propriety  or  exact- 
ness ;  carefully,  nicely. 

"  Rough-looking  but  scrupulously  clean."— O.  Brontf: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxviii. 

scru  pu-lous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  scrupulous; 
-ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being-scrupulous  ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  having  scruples  ;  scru- 
pulosity. 

"  The  tcrupuloutneu  of  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
deceased."— Boyle:  Work*,  ii.  68. 

2.  Exactness,  precision. 

"I  foresaw  my  tcrupulminets  might  impoverish 
my  history."— Boyle:  Workt,  ii.  478. 

*  scru  -ta  ble,  o.     [From  inscrutable  (q.v.).] 
Capable  of  being  admitted  to  scrutiny ;  dis- 
coverable by  scrutiny,  inquiry,  or  critical  ex- 
amination. 

"  Oh  1  not  that  we're  disloyal  to  the  high. 
But  loyal  to  the  low,  and  cognisant 
Of  the  less  tcrutable  mysteries." 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  leifh,  ir. 

*  scru  -  ta'- tion,    s.     [Lat.   scrutatio,    from 
scrutatus,  pa.  par.  of  scrutor  =  to  search  into.] 
The  act  of  searching  ;  search,  examination. 

*  scru -ta' -tor,  s.     [Lat.,  from  scrutatus,  pa. 
par.  of  scrutor  =  to  search;  Fr.  scrutateur.] 
One  who  scrutinizes ;  a  close  searcher,  in- 
quirer, or  examiner* 

"  In  process  of  time,  from  being  a  simple  tcrutator, 
an  archdeacon  became  to  have  Jurisdiction  :a«re 
amply." — Ayl'iffe  :  Partrgon. 

*  scru'-tln-ate,  v.t.    [SCRUTINY.]     To  scru- 
tinize, to  investigate. 

"  The  whole  affair  was  tcrutinated  by  this  Court."— 
Korth :  Kxamen,  p.  404. 

*  scru  -tine,  v.i.  [SCRUTINY.]  To  investigate. 

"  They  departed  ...  to  tcrutlne  of  the  matter."— 
Greene  :  tytip  of  Upttart  Courtier. 

scru  tJn-eeV,  s.  [Eng.  scrutiny ;  -er.]  One 
who  scrutinizes ;  one  who  acts  as  an  ex- 
aminer of  votes  at  an  election,  public  meet- 
ing of  a  company,  &c.,  to  see  that  they  are 
valid. 

scru'-tln-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  scrutiny) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  a  scrutiny  into  ;  to 
examine  narrowly  or  closely ;  to  subject  to 
scrutiny  ;  to  regard  closely  or  narrowly. 

"  The  compromlmarli  should  chum  according  to  the 
Totes  of  such,  whose  vetes  they  were  obliged  to**eru- 
tinite."—Ai/l(ft:  Parergon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  s  somtiifv*;  to  ex- 
amine closely  or  narrowly. 

•cru'-tln-Iz-er,  s.  IjEng.  scrutinize);  -er.] 
One  who  scrutinizes ;  one  who  makes  a 
scrutiny  or  close  examination. 


Scru'  -tin-Oils,  a.    [Eng.  scrutiny);  -out.] 
L  Close,  narrow,  strict,  careful,  precise. 

"  Proceeded  to  make  a  tcrutinout  inspection  of  tk* 
ranks."—  Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  S,  1885. 

2.  Closely  examining  or  scrutinizing  ;  cap- 
tious. 

"  Age  is  froward.  uneasy,  scrutinout, 
Hard  to  be  pleased,  and  parsimonious." 

Jtenliam  :  Of  Old  Agt,  *M. 

*  scru'-tin-oiis-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  scrutinous; 
-ly.]    In  a  scrutinous  manner;  searchingly, 
closely. 

scru  -tin  y,  *  scru-ten-y,  s.  [Lat.  scru- 
tinium  =  a  careful  inquiry,  from  scrutor  =  to 
search  into  carefully,  lit.  to  search  among 
broken  pieces,  from  scruta  =  broken  pieces, 
old  rubbish  ;  O.  Fr.  scrutine  ;  Fr.  scrutin  ;  Sp. 
escrutinio;  Ital.  scrutinio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  close  investigation  or   examination  ; 
minute  inquiry  ;  critical  examination. 

"  His  moral  character,  iu  which  the  closest  tcrutinf 
will  detect  little  that  is  notdeserving  of  approbation. 
—J/acaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  An  examination  of  the  votes  given,  as  at 
an  election,   public  meeting  of  a  company, 
&c.,  by  a  competent  authority,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rejecting  those  tliat  are  invalid,  aud 
thus  correcting  the  poll. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Canon   Law:  A  ticket  or  little   paper 
billet  on  which  a  note  is  written. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  An  examination  of  those 
who  were  about  to  receive  baptism  as  to  their 
faith  and  dispositions.    During  the  scrutinies 
they  were  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed,  and  were  exorcised.     At    Rome  the 
Creed  was  given  to  catechumens  on  the  Wed- 
nesday of  the  fourth  week  of  Lent,  and  they 
made  profession  of  faith  on  Holy  Saturday. 
The  end  of  the  scrutiny  is  now  answered  by 
the  questions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order  for 
Baptism  in  the  Roman  ritual. 

*  scru'-tln-y,  v.t.    [SCRUTINY,  «.J    To  scru- 
tinize. 

•scru'-toire  (oire  as  war),  *.    [Fr.  a- 
critoire.]    An  escritoire,  a  writing-case. 

"  I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  tcrutoire,  and  my 
Krutoire  came  to  be  unlocked."—  Prior. 

SCruze,  v.t.    [A  variant  of  scrouge  (q.v.).]    To 
squeeze,  to  crowd,  to  press,  to  compress. 

"  Scruzetl  out  of  his  carrion  cone 
The  loathful  life."  -        Spenser  :  F.  «.,  II.  xi.  4«. 

*  Scry,  v.t.    [A  contr.  of  descry  (q.v.).]    To 
descry,  to  discover. 

"  As  it  had  bene  two  shepheards  curres  had  Kryde 
A  ravenous  wolfe."          S/ienter  :  F.  «.,  V.  ill.  3s, 

*  scry  (1),  «.     [Etym.  doubtful]     A  flock  of 
wild  fowL 

*  scry  (2),  s.    [ASCRY.]    A  cry. 

"  And  so  with  the  tcry,  he  was  fayne  to  flye  In  hit 
shirte  Inrefote."—  Bernert:  FroiKart  ;  Cronycie,  roLL, 
ch.  cclxxiL 

*  scryme,  v.i.    [SCRIMER.]    To  fence. 


*  scryne,  s.    [SCRINE.] 

scud,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of  scoot,  itself 
another  form  of  shnot  (q.v.);  Dan.  s>cyde  —  tO 
shoot,  to  push,  to  shove  ;  Sw.  skutta  =  to 
leap  ;  skjuta  =  to  shoot  ;  Icel.  skjdta  =  to 
shoot,  to  slip  or  scud  away.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  run  quickly  or  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  to  be  driven  to  flee  or  fly  with 
haste. 

"  A  sound  in  air  praag'd  approaching  rain, 
And  beasta  to  covert  tcud  across  tin  plain." 

Pnrnrll     Hermit.  Si. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  be  driven  fast  before  a  tem- 
pest with  little  or  no  sails  spread. 

"  All  which  time  we  KuAded,  or  run  before  the  win) 
very  swift"—  Dampier:  Voynget  (n,n.  16871. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  pass  over  quickly. 

••  His  diffusive  flock, 
In  snowy  group*  diffusive,  tcud  the  vale." 

ShenUone:  Ruined  Abb**. 

scud,  s.    [Scun.  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  scudding  ;  a  running  or  rush- 
ing with  speed. 

2.  A  fast  runner.    (School  slang.) 

3.  Loose,   vapoury  clouds,  driven  swiftly 
by  the  wind. 

"  Now,  though  the  darkening  tcud  comes  on." 

Scntt  :  Lnrd  of  the  filet,  L  18. 

4.  A  light,  passing  shower.    (Prov.) 


1>5J1,  b6y;  polit,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophoi.,  exist.    -Ing, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,    sion  =  alium;  -^ion,    sion  =  shun,    -cious,    tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  Del,  del. 
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5.  A  heavy  shower.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  will  bare  a  wet  journey.  seeing  It  i»  apout  to 
pe  a  tauL"~ Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  ch.  1L 

6.  A  small  number  of  larks,  less  than  a 
school.    (Prov.) 

SCiid'-der,  «.    [Eng.  scud,  v. ;  -er.)    One  who 

scuds. 

Scud  -dick,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Anything  of  small  value.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  shilling.    (Slang.) 

*  scud'-dle,  v.l.  [A  freq.  of  scud,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  run  with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or  pre- 
cipitation ;  to  scuttle. 

"  How  the  misses  did  huddlt,  and  scuddle,  and  run," 
A  nary  :  Jfew  Bath  Guide.  \iiL 

Scud  lar,  *.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  scullion. 
(Scotch.) 

•CU  -do  (pi.  scu'-di),  «.  [Ital.  =  a  shield, 
a  crown,  from  Lat.  scutum  =  a  shield ;  so  called 
from  its  bearing  the  heraldic  shield  of  the 
prince  by  whom  it  was  issued.] 

Numismatics : 

L  The  former  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman 
States ;  divided  into  10  paoli,  or  100  bajocchi, 
equal  to  about  4s.  3d.  It  is  now  superseded 
by  the  Italian  scudo  of  10  lire,  which  assimi- 
lates it  to  the  French  system. 

2.  An  Austrian  silver   coin   worth   about 
4s.  3d. 

3.  A  Neapolitan  silver  coin  worth  about  4s. 

4.  A  Genoese  gold  coin  worth  about  4s. 

•cuff;  *.  [SCTJFT.]  The  back  part  of  the  neck ; 
the  scruff.  (Prov.) 

"  One  of  the  biggest .  .  .  was  seized  by  the  Kuf  of 
the  neck."— Lytton:  What  will  to  do  with  ttfSL  x. 
oh.  vii. 

•Cuff,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  skuffa  =  to  push,  to 
shove  (q.v.) ;  O.  Dut.  schu/elen  ;  Dut.  sehuiven 
—  to  shove.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  without  raising  the 
feet  from    the  ground  or  floor ;  to  shuffle. 
(Prov.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  graze  gently ;  to  pass  with  a 
slight  touch.    (Scotch.) 

•OuT-fle  (1),  a.    [SCUFFLE,  v.] 

L  A  struggle  in  which  the  combatants 
grapple  closely ;  a  confused  quarrel  or  contest 
In  which  the  parties  struggle  blindly  or  con- 
fusedly ;  a  tumultuous  struggle  for  victory  or 
superiority. 

"  A  10'ff.e  ensued.  In  which  Pareea  was  knocked 
down.  '—Coo*  :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

*  2.  A  tumult,  a  confusion. 

"  But  by  that  they  were  got  within  sight  of  them, 
the  women  were  in  a  very  great  tcuffle."— Bunt/an : 
Pilyrim'i  Progreu,  pt  1L 

3.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib.    (Prov.) 

•cuf-fle  (2),  *.  [Dan.  «fcu/«=to  hoe.1  A 
garden  hoe.  (Prov.) 

scuffle-harrow, «. 

Agric. :  A  harrow  with  cutting  shares  instead 
of  mere  teeth. 

scuffle  hoe,  s. 

Agric. :  A  thrust-hoe  having  the  blade  in 
line,  or  nearly  so,  witli  the  handle. 

•CUf  '-fle,  v.  i.    [A  frequent  of  scuff  (q.  v. ).] 

L  To  fight  or  struggle  tumultuously  or 
confusedly ;  to  struggle  or  contend  with  close 
grapple. 

"  Well  Kuffle  hard  before  he  perish." 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Philatter,  T.  L 

*  2.  To  shuffle,  to  scrape. 

"  The  rude  will  teufflt  through  with  ease  enough." 
CoKptr :  Tirocinium,  340. 

*  scuffle-hunter,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Tboae  who  are  distinguished  by  the  nick-name  of 
Sci'Jflt-hunirrt  prowl  about  the  wharfs,  quays,  and 
warehouses  under  pretence  of  asking  employment  as 
porters  and  labourers ;  but  their  chief  object  is  to 
pillage  and  plunder  whatever  comes  In  their  way."— 
Police  of  th»  ilctropolit  (1797).  p.  54. 

•cuf'-fler  (1),  «.    [Eng.  scuffi(e),  v. ;  -«r.]    One 

who  scuffles. 

•cuf-fler  (2),  «.    [Eng.  scuffl(e)  (2),  s. ;  -er.J 
Agric. :  A  cultivator,  a  scarifier  (q.v.). 

•cuft,  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  skofl ;  Goth,  skujls  =  hair.] 
The  back  part  of  the  neck. 

•cug,  v.t.  [Dan.  skygge  =  to  shade;  Sw. 
skugga;  IceL  skugyi  —  a.  shadow,  a  shade.] 
To  hide,  to  shelter. 


scug,  s.  [Scuo,  v.]  The  declivity  of  a  hill ; 
a  shelter. 

scul-dud'-der-y,  o.  &  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  what  is  unchaste. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Can  find  out  naething  but  a  wee  bit  tculdiutdert/ 
for  the  beueflt  of  the  kirk-treasurer."— Scott :  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xvi 

B.  As  substantive  (Scotch)  : 

1.  Fornication,  adultery. 

2.  Grossness,  obscenity. 

sculk,  sculk  -er,  &c.   [SKULK,  SKULKER,  &c.] 
*  sciill  (1),  s.    [SKULL.] 

scull  (2),  s.  [A  variant  of  school  (q.v.).l  A 
school  or  shoal  of  lish. 

"  Pish  ...  in  KU!!$  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea."  Milton :  P.L.,  vll.  402. 

SCUll  (3),  s.  [IceL  skj6la  =  a  pail,  a  bucket ; 
cf.  scull  (4),  s.]  [SKEEL.]  A  shallow  tish- 
basket. 

"  She  maun  get  the  icull  on  her  back,  and  awa' 
wi'  the  fi»u."— &o«;  Antvjuary,  p.  249. 

SCUll  (4),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Skeat  connects 
it  with  Lowland  Scotch  skul,  skull,  skoll  =  a 
goblet  or  large  bowl  ;  Dan.  skaal  =  a  bowl,  a 
cup  ;  Sw.  skdl;  Icel.  skdl  =  a  bowl.] 
*  1.  A  boat,  a  cock-boat. 


2.  A  short  oar  rowed  with  one  hand,  two 
being  handled  by  a  single  man,  as  in  river- 
wherries  and  match-boats.    Also  an  oar  used 
over  the  stern  by  a  rocking  action  obliquely 
against  the  water. 

"  Getting  his  »cull  jammed  by  striking  a  wave."— 
Field,  Sept.  18.  1886. 

3.  One  who  sculls  a  boat. 

"  Like  rowing  icull,  he's  fain  to  lore. 
Look  one  way  and  another  move." 

Butler:  Hudiorat,  L  ill.  Ml. 
If  Silver  sculls : 

Aquatics:  A  pair  of  small  silver  sculls  given 
as  a  challenge  prize  for  scullers  at  several 
regattas. 

SCUll,  v.t.  or  i.  [SCULL  (4),  ».]  To  impel  or 
propel  a  boat  by  sculls,  or  by  a  single  oar 
over  the  stern. 

scull'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scull,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sculls  or  rows  with  sculls  ;  one 
who  propels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern. 

[SCULL  (4),  «.,  2.J 

"  This  has  been  divided  between  a  junior  and  a 
aenior  sculleri  race."— Aitfy  A'east,  beyt.  u,  i»-l. 

*  2.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with  two 
sculls  or  short  oars. 

"  Her  soul  already  was  consign'd  to  fate. 
And  shivering  in  the  leaky  tcaller  sate." 

Drydtn :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  iv.  736. 

scull'-er-y,  *  skull' -er-y,  s.  [According  to 
Skeat,  from  E  ig.  swiller,  with  suff.  -y ;  cf. 
"s<juy/tore,dysche-wescheare."  (Prompt.  Parv.) 
A.S.  swilian.  The  change  from  swillery  or 
squillery  to  scullery  was  helped  by  some  con- 
fusion with  O.  Fr.  escuelle  Lat.  (scutella)  =  a 
dish  ;  escueillier  =  a  place  where  dishes  or 
bowls  are  kept.] 

L  A  place  or  room  in  a  house  where  dishes, 
pots,  kettles,  and  other  culinary  utensils  are 
cleaned  and  kept,  and  where  the  dirty  work 
of  the  kitchen  is  done  ;  a  back-kitchen. 

"For  it  fell  chiefly  in  the  kitchen  and  office  adjoin- 
ing, as  the  Kultery"—Strype:  Bcclet.  Hem.  Edw. 
r~.,  ch.  xxiv. 

•  2.  Offal,  filth. 

"The  soot  and  ikull'ry  of  vulgar  insolence."— 
Gaud.cn  :  Tcart  of  the  Church,  p.  268. 

scull' -ing,  a.  [SCULL,  v.]  Moving  or  worked 
from  side  to  side,  like  the  scull  in  the  stern 
of  a  boat. 

"The  motions  consist  in  a  Kulling  action  of  the 
tail."- rodd  t  Bowman  :  Phytiol.  A  not.,  L  66. 

scull  -ion  (i  as  y),  *  scol-i  on,  *  scoul  y- 
on,  s.  [Fr.  escuuillon  =  &  dish-clout,  from 
Lat.  scopa  =  a  broom.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  lowest  domestic  servant,  who 
does  the  work  of  the  scullery. 

"  He  [Richard  the  Second]  would  not  move  at  their 
request,  the  meanest  tcuUion  out  of  his  kitchen."— 
&Jingbroke:  Hat.  of  Kng.,  let.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  A  low,  mean,  dirty  fellow. 

* SCuU'-ion-lJr  (1  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  scullion; 
•ly.]  Like  a  scullion  ;  hence,  low,  mean,  base, 
contemptible. 


*  sculp,  v.t.    [Lat.  sculpo  =  to  carve.]    [SCULP- 
TURE, s.]    To  sculpture,  to  carve,  to  engrave* 

"  O  that  the  tenor  of  my  Just  complaint 
Were  tculpt  with  steel  ou  aocks  of  adamant," 

tiandj/t  :  faraphrate  a/Jut. 

sculp'-er,  s. 


scul-pm,  skul'-pln,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  scorpion;  cf.  scorpion- 
fish.] 

IcMhy.  :  Acanthocottus  virginianus,  ranging 
from  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to  Virginia, 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long,  of  which 
the  head  is  about  one-third.  Light  or  green- 
ish-brown above,  with  irregular  blotches. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  any  species  of 
Acanthocottus,  a  genus  formed  by  Girard  to 
include  marine  species  of  Cottus. 

"  The  common  bullhead  or  tculpin  is  well  known  to 
every  boy  as  a  scarecrow  among  fishes."—  Riplty  i 
Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ill.  427. 

*  sculp'-tile,  a.    [Lat.  sculptilis,  from  sculpo 

—  to  carve.]   Formed  by  sculpture  or  carving. 

"  In  a  silver  medal  is  upon  one  side  Moses  horned, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  commandment  against  icitip- 
tile  images."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  ErrounTolL  v.,  ch.  ir. 

sculp'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  sculpo  =  to  carve.] 
One  who  sculptures;  one  who  cuts,  carves, 
or  hews  figures  in  wood,  stone,  or  like  ma- 
terials. 

"A  marble  courser  by  the  iciilptor'i  hands." 

P.i-pe  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  ivii.  48S. 

*  SCUlp  -tress,  s.      [Eng.   sculptor;    -ess.]    A 
female  sculptor  ;  a  female  artist  in  sculpture. 

sculp'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  sculpture);  -al.] 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sculpture  or  en- 
graving. 

"  Sculptural  contour  of  head."—  Pot  :  Spectacle! 
(War  let,  it.  844). 

*  sculp'-tu-ral-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  sculptural; 

-ly.]    By  means  of  sculpture. 

SCUlp'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sculptura, 
prop.  fe'm.  sing,  of  sculplurus,  fut.  par.  of 
sculpo  =  to  carve  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escultura  ;  Ital. 
scultura.] 

1.  The  art  of  cutting,  carving,  or  hewing 
wood,    stone,   or   similar  material   into    the 
figures  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things.  It  also 
includes  the  modelling  of  figures  in  clay,  wax, 
or  other  material,  to  be  afterwards  cast  in 
bronze  or  otlier  metal. 

"  Zeuxls  fonde  first  the  portratnrc, 
And  Promoetheus  the  tculvture." 

Uotaer  :  C.  A.,  IT. 

2.  A  piece  of  sculpture  ;  carved  work  ;  a 
figure  cut  or  carved  in  wood,  stone,  or  similar 
material,  representing  some  real  or  imaginary 
object. 

"  What  are  to  him  the  iculpfurei  of  the  shield  t" 
Drydeii:  Ovid;  Meta'mirpliolrt  xiiL 

If  The  origin  of  sculpture  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. An  admirable  material  for  early  effort 
was  found  in  clay,  so  widely  diffused  in  many 
lands  [TERRA-COTTA],  to  which,  as  knowledge 
advanced,  were  added  wax,  gesso,  marble, 
bronze,  &c.  Hence  the  rudiments  of  sculpture 
are  found  among  all  races  of  mankind.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Old  World  gave  it  a  great  im- 
pulse, from  the  necessity  which  it  produced 
of  representing  gods.  [IDOL.]  Innumerable 
highly-antique  sculptures  remain  belonging  to 
the  Egyptians;  they  are  not  confined  to  gods, 
but  represent  men  engaged  in  their  several 
occupations.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Those 
of  India  are  known  chiefly  in  connection  with 
Booddhism  and  the  Later  Brahmanism  ;  they 
are  more  exclusively  connected  with  religion. 
All  these  are  mediocre  specimens  of  art.  It 
was  reserved  to  the  Greeks,  and  specially  to 
the  Athenians,  to  carry  sculpture  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  which  Phidias  did,  about  B.C. 
442,  and  Praxiteles,  about  B.C.  8(33.  The  works 
of  the  former  were  characterized  by  sublimity, 
those  of  the  latter  by  beauty.  Praxiteles  was 
the  first  who  ventured  to  produce  a  wholly 
nude  figure.  The  conquest  and  spoliation  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  Greek  mnsU'i  pieces  to  Rome.  This 
ultimately  created  a  certain  taste  for  sculpture 
among  the  Romans,  especially  under  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  but,  as  sculptors,  the  Romans 
never  equalled  the  Greeks.  Under  the  later 
emperors  the  art  declined  ;  under  the  barbarian 
invaders  who  next  succeeded  to  power  it  all 
but  expired.  It  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Pisano,  and  gradually 
spread  to  other  European  countries.  Among 
Italian  sculptors  were  Donatello  (1383-1460), 
Michael  Ang-'lo  (1474-1564),  and  Canova(1757- 


feto,  fit,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  oamel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  won  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  re  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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1822).  Among  the  sculptors  of  the  United 
States  may  be  named  Hitani  Powers,  Thomas 
Crawford,  Horatio  Greeuough,  and  William  W. 
Story.  Those  of  England  include  John  Flax- 
man,  John  Gibson,  and  others  of  reputation. 
Thorwaldsen,  of  Danish  birth,  is  the  most 
famous  of  modern  sculptors.  Amon.ir  living 
sculptors  there  are  several  of  fine  ability. 

sculpture-writing,  •.  Hieroglyphic 
(q.v.). 

•culp'-tnre,  v.t.    [SCULPTURE,  *.] 

1.  To  represent  in  or  by  sculpture  ;  to  carve 
or  form  with  the  chisel  and  other  tools  in 
wood,  stone,  or  other  material. 

"  We  may  classify  iculptured  works  .  .  .  into  the 
two  forms.  —  Brand*  i  Cox:  Diet.,  hi.  380. 

2.  To  ornament  or  cover  with  sculpture  or 
carved  work. 

"  By  the  convent's  iculptured  portal." 

LonyfeUow :  Norman  Baron. 

3.  To  carve,  to  cut 

"The  inscriptions  that  are  usually  iculptured  or 
incised  on  those  monuments."— Athrtuxam,  Dec.  27, 
1881. 

•ciilp  tu  resque'  (quo  as  k),  a.  [Eng. 
sculpture) ;  -esffite.]  Pertaining  to,  or  possess- 
ing the  character  of  sculpture  ;  'after  the 
manner  of  sculpture. 

"  He  touches  ou  his  own  peculiar  art  by  describing 
tculpturetque  situations."— Pali  Mall  Gazette,  Aug.  5, 

•cum,  *  scome,  *  skom,  *  skum,  s.  [Dan. 
skum  =  scum,  froth,  foam  ;  Icel.  skum  =  foam  ; 
8w.  skum;  O.  H.  Ger.  scum ;  Ger.  schaum; 
O.  Fr.  escume ;  Fr.  ecume ;  IT.  squm ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  escuma;  Ital.  schiuma.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  extraneous  matters  or  impurities 
which  rise  to  the  surface  of  liquors  in  fermen- 
tation or  boiling,  or  which  form  on  the  sur- 
face in  any  other  way  or  by  any  other  means ; 
the  »c  m  of  molten  metal. 

"Some  to  remove  the  tcum  as  it  did  rise." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  II.  It  81. 

2.  Fig. :   The  refuse,  the  recrement ;  that 
Which  is  vile  and  worthless. 

"People  whom  nobody  knows,  the  tcum  of  the 
earth. "— A'noz  .•  Ettayt.  No.  76. 

•cum,  *skomme,  v.t.  &  i.    [SCUM,  $.] 

A.  -Trans.  :  To  take  the  si-uin  off  the  sur- 
face of ;  to  clear  of  scum  or  impure  matter  ; 
to  skim. 

"  Yon  that  tcum  the  molten  lead." 

Uryden  :  (Edipta,  III.  1. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  throw  off  scum ;  to  be  covered  with 
•cum. 

2.  To  arise  like  scum. 

"  Oolde  and  siluer  was  no  more  spared  then  thoughe 
it  had  rayued  out  of  the  clowdes,  or  Komed  out  of  the 
sea."— flernen:  froiuart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlix. 

Scum'-ber,  s.  [A  contract,  of  discumber 
(q.v.).]  Dung,  especially  the  dung  of  a  fox. 
(Prov.) 

•cum  -ber,  scum'-mer,  v.i.  [SCUMBER,  *.] 
To  dung. 

•cum  -ble,  v.t.  [A  frequent  or  dimin.  from 
•cum,  v.  (q.v.>] 

Paint. :  To  cover  lightly  or  spread  thinly 
over,  as  an  oil-painting,  drawing,  or  the  like, 
with  opaque  or  semi-opaque  colours,  so  as  to 
modify  the  effect. 

"His habit  of  icumbliny  colour  thinly  over  colour 
with  reference  to  the  tint  beneath.—  Pall  Mall 
(Invite.  Jan.  3,  1883. 

scum  blmg,  5.    [SCUMBLE.] 

Paint. :  A  mode  of  obtaining  a  softened 
effect  in  painting,  by  blending  tints  with  a 
neutral  colour  of  a  semi-transparent  character, 
forming  a  sort  of  glazing  when  lightly  rubbed 
with  a  nearly  dry  brush  over  that  portion  of 
a  picture  which  is  too  bright  in  colour,  or 
which  requires  harmonising.  In  chalk  and 
pencil  drawing  this  is  done  by  lightly  nib- 
bing the  blunt  point  of  the  chalk  over  the 
surface,  or  spreading  the  harder  lines  by  the 
•itl  of  the  stump,  which  produces  a  peculiarly 
soft  effect 

scum'-mer,  v.i.    [SCUMBEB,  ».]    To  dung. 

"  Time  scumm#r* 
Vpon  th'  efflgie." 

Daria  :  Commendatory  Venn,  p.  IS. 

scum  mer,  *  skom-mer,  s.  [Eng.  scum, 
v.  ;  -er.)  One  who  or  that  which  scums ;  a 
skimmer. 

"  The  salt,  after  its  crystallizing,  falls  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  they  take  it  out  hy  wooden  icummrrt,  and 
put  it  in  frails.  —Ran:  Kemnint.  p.  130. 


scum'-mmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  3.    [ScuM,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  skimming  or  clear- 
ing of  scum ;  in  the  plural,  the  matter 
skimmed  from  boiling  or  fermented  liquors. 

*  scum'-mjr,  *  skum  -my,  a.    [Eng.  scum ; 
•y.  1    Covered  with  scum ;  like  seum  ;  heuce, 
refuse,  low. 

"  These  were  the  skum. 
my  remnants  of  those  re- 
bels."— Sidney :  Arcadia, 
bk.lv. 

sciin  -  ghe  on,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  The  stones 
or  arches  thrown 
across  the  angles  of  a 
square  tower  to  sup- 
port the  alternate 
sides  of  the  octagonal 
spire  ;  also  the  cross-pieces  of  timber  across 
the  angles  to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  a 
frame. 

SCUU'-ner,  v.i.     [A.S.  scunian,  onscunian  = 
to  shun  (q.v.).] 
L  To  loathe,  to  nauseate  ;  to  feel  disgust 

"They  got  tcitnntred  wi'  sweets."— Kingiley  :  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  start  at  anything  from  doubtfulness 
of  mind;  to  shrink  back  through  fear. 
(Scotch.) 

•cun'-ner,  *.  [SCUNNER,  v.]  Loathing,  ab- 
horrence. 

•Clip  (1),  s.    [North  Amer.  Indian  name.] 
Ichthy. :  The  Porgy  (q.v.). 

•cup  (2),  *.    [Dut.  schop.]    A  swing.    (Amer.) 
•cup,  v.i.    [Scup  (2),  *.]    To  swing.    (Amer.) 

•cup' -per,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escopir,  escupir  =  to  spit 
out ;  Sp.  &  Prov.  escupir;  Walloon  scuipa; 
Dut.  splegut ;  Ger.  speigat ;  Sw.  spygatt  —  spit- 
hole,  Irom  Sw.  spy  —  to  spit ;  Ger.  speien.] 

Shipbuild.  :  A  hole  or  tube  leading  from  the 
water-way  through  the  ship's  side,  to  convey 
away  water  from  the  deck. 

"  With  all  her  tcupperi  spouting  blood."—  Macau- 
lay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

•cupper-hole,  s.  The  same  as  SCUPPER 
(q.v.). 

"  The  blood  at  icupper-holei  run  out."        Ward. 

•cupper-hose,  scupper-shoot,  s. 

Naut. :  A  spout  or  shoot  on  the  outside  of 
a  scupper-hole,  to  conduct  the  water  clear  of 
the  vessel's  side. 

scupper-leather,  *. 

Naut. :  A  flap-valve  of  leather  outside  of  a 
lower-deck  scupper,  to  keep  the  sea-water 
from  entering,  out  permitting  exit  of  water 
from  the  inside. 

scupper  nail,  ». 

Naut. :  A  short  nail  with  a  very  broad,  flat 
head,  used  for  nailing  on  scupper-hose,  bat- 
tening down  tarpaulins,  fastening  pump- 
leathers,  &c. 

scupper-plug, «. 

Naut. :  A  tapering  block,  to  close  a  deck- 
gcupper. 

scupper-shoot,  s.    [SCUPPER-HOSE.] 

•cup'-per-ndng,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A 
kind  of  grape  found  wild,  and  cultivated  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  Vltis  rulpina,  and  to 
have  been  brought  from  Greece. 

"  The  tcnppfrnong 
From  warm  Carolinian  valleys." 

Longfellow:  CatawtM  Win*. 

*  scur,  v.i.     [ SCOUR,  «.]     To   run  or  move 
hastily ;  to  scour. 

•curt;  *  scurfe,  *.  [A.S.  scurf,  sceorfa,  from 
tctorfan  (pa.  t.  scearf,  pi.  scurfnn)  =  to  scrape  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  schurjt  =  scurf ;  Icel.  skurfur; 
Sw.  skorf;  Dan.  skurv ;  Ger.  schor/=  scurf ; 
schurfen  =  to  scratch  ;  Lat,  sculpo,  Kalpo.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  The  soil  or  foul  remains  of  anything 
adherent 
"  Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 

The  four/  U  worn  away  of  Mch  committed  crime." 

Dryden  :    Virgil  ;  .Uneid  Vi.  1.010. 


•  3.  Anything  adnering  to  the  surface  ;  a 
coat 

"  A  glossy  icurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  wag  hid  metallic  ore  " 

MUtoii:  P.L..Lm. 

*  4.  Scum,  scoria. 

"  Scurfe  of  yreu  ;  scoria.  "  —  Cathol.  Anglicum. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Anat.  A  Pathol.  :  Minute  scales  formed 
by  portions  of  the  cuticle  separated  from  the 
body  by  friction  even  when  the  health  is 
good.  In  pityriasis  (q.v.)  they  are  detached 
in  abnormal  abundance. 

2.  Bot.  :  Small,  roundish,  flattened  particles 
giving  a  leprous  appearance  to  the  surface  of 
certain  plants,  as  the  Pine-apple. 

•curfi;  *  scurffe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Ths 
Bull-trout.  (Prov.) 

scurf  i-ness,  *  scorff  y  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
scurfy  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
scurfy. 

"  Scabbed  Korffynau."       Skelton  :  Duke  of  Albany. 


a.     [Eng.  scurf;  -y.] 

1.  Having  scurf  ;  covered  with  scurt 

2.  Resembling  scurf;   in  botany,  covered 
with  scales  resembling  scurf. 

*  scur'-rer,  *.     [Eng.  scur  ;  -er.]    One  who 
moves  or  runs  hastily  ;  a  scourer,  a  scout 

"  He  sente  for  the  Kurrert  to  aduyse  the  dealyinm 
of  theyr  enuemys."—  Bernen  :  Froiuart;  Croi.yc&, 
vol.  ii..  ch.  xxxiii. 

*  SCUT/-rile,  a.     [Lat.  scurrilis,  from  scurra  = 
a  buffoon  ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  scurrile.] 

1.  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a  buffoon 
or  vulgar  jester  ;  low,  mean  ;  grossly  oppro- 
brious ;  lewdly  jocose  ;  scurrilous. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  associate  romance  with  th* 
countenance  which  prompted  Person  s  tcurrile  jest."— 
Cornhill  Magazine,  Aug..  1881,  p.  152. 

2.  Given  to  the  use  of  scurrilous  language  ; 
scurrilous. 

"  Dares  thrice  tcurrilt  lords  behold." 

Bolydat  :  Jueenal,  sat  1U. 

•CUT-riy-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  scurrilite,  from  Lat. 
scurrilitatem,  accus.  of  scurrilitas,  from  scur- 
rilis  =  scurrile  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  scurrilitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurrilous  ; 
low,  vile,  or  obscene  jocularity. 

"Good  Master  Holofernes,  purge;  so  it  shall  please 
you  to  abrogate  scurrility."  —  Shaketp.  :  Lote'i  LulMur'i 
Lott,  iv.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  scurrilous  ;  low,  indecent, 
or  vulgar  language  ;  gross  abuse  or  invective; 
obscene  jests. 

"  In  this  paper  were  set  forth,  with  a  strength  of 
language  sometimes  approaching  to  tcurrility,  many 
real  and  some  imaginary  grievances."—  Mauauiay  : 
Hitt.  Sng.,  ch.  r. 

scur  -ril  ous,  *  sciir  -ril  lous,  a.  [Eng. 
scurril(e);  -ous.] 

1.  Used  or  given  to  scurrility  ;  using  the 
coarse  and  indecent  language  of  low,  vulgar 
persons  ;  lewdly  jocose. 

"  Called  by  Bale  a  fcurriUotu  tool."—  Fuller  :  War- 
Utiet;  LancaMre.  (J.  Standiih.) 

2.  Containing  low,  vulgar,  or  indecent  lan- 
guage ;  obscene  ;  grossly  opprobrious  ;  inde- 
cently abusive. 

"  Indeed  justice  Is  done  to  Sarsfield  even  in  such 
tcurriloui  pieces  a*  the  Royal  Flight."—  Macaulay  : 
Hitt.  Sng.,  ch.  ii. 

SCur'-rll-OUS-iy.adp.  [Eng.  scurrilmis;  -ly.] 
In  a  scurrilous  manner  ;  with  gross  or  inde- 
cent abuse. 

"  Such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  srurrftoMtf 
against  me,  without  any  provocation."—  Drtdett. 

SCUT"-  rfl-  ous  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  ncurriltrtu; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurril- 
ous ;  indecency  or  grossitess  of  language  ; 
scurrility. 

SCUT'-rjf,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  srur  (q.v.).]  To 
move  rapidly  ;  to  hurry,  to  hasten. 

"  To  (curry  to  the  trenches  of  the  Romans."—  tiort\: 
Plutarch,  p.  882. 

•cur  -r^t  s.  &  o.    [SCURRY,  v.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  hurried  movement  ;  a  ran  ; 
haste.    [HURRY-SCURRY.) 

"After  affording  a  Very  bright  and  lively  scurry 
for  sixteen  mimites."—  Field.  Apri!  «.  18U. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Short  and  sharp. 

"  His  horses  were  rarely  seen  running  In  thf  tciirrf 
races  which  do  so  much  mischief."—  Daily  A'evw, 
Sept.  14.  1881. 

SCUT'-Vl-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  scurry  ;  -ly.]     In  a 
scurvy  manner  ;  basely,  meanly,  shamefully. 
"  She  uses  them  Jpur»i/y."—  Search  :  Lit/to  of  Xatur*. 
Tol.  L,  pt  Ii.,  ch.  xxxii. 


boil,  b6jr ;  pout,  jc%l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tlau  -  shan.  -tion,  -slon  -  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -  sion  =  zhan.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  aaas.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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scurviness— scuttle 


OCur  vi  ness,  s.  [Vug.  scurvy  ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  j>Ut-i  of  being  scurvy  ;  meanness, 
vileness. 

scur'-vy,  '  scur'-vey,  a.  &  5.  fEng.  scurf; 
•y ;  cf.  Sw.  skorvig  —  scurfy,  frum  skorf  = 
scurf.  ]  [SCURFY.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Lit. :  Scurfy ;  affected  or  covered  with 
scurf  or  scabs ;  scabby  ;  suflenug  frum 
•curvy. 

"  Whatsoever  man  be  Kurry  or  scabbed."— Let.  ui.  10. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Vile,  mean,  low,  vulgar,  contemptible. 

2.  Mean,  petty,  paltry,  contemptible,  shame- 
ful. 

"  Maybe  shell  call  ye  saucy  trureej/  fellow." 

Btaum.  t  Flet.:  Wildgome  Chan,  IL  X. 

B.  As  sitbstantii'e : 

Pathol.  :  A  peculiar  kind  of  ansemia,  arising 
from  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  diet,  with  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhage,  impaired  nutrition, 
and  great  mental  and  bodily  prostration, 
emaciation,  enlarged  joints,  typical  changes 
in  the  gums,  &c.  Lime-juice,  fruits,  and  vege- 
table food  are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease. 

scurvy-grass,  s. 

BoL  :  The  genus  Cochlearta  (q.v.). 

•  'scuse,  s.    [EXCUSE.] 

•cut,  *  skut,  *.  [IceL  skutr  =  the  stern,  from 
tkjnta  =  to  jut  out.]  A  short  tail,  as  that  of 
a  hare  or  deer. 

"  As  soon  a*  the  hare  came  fairly  round,  the  latter 
got  well  (.lai-td,  and,  keeping  to  th  •  s-ut,  woii  a  trial 
of  fair  length  easily."— n-ld.  Jan.  28.  1883. 

•  scu  tage  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [I/>w  Lat  scuta- 
gium,  from  Lat.  scutum  —  a  shield.] 

Feudal  law :  The  same  as  ESCUAOE  (q.v.). 

"The  aids  and  ten  ngn  due  to  the  crown  were  only 
levied  on  iU  immedi  it*  feudal  teiuuits."— Oardiner  t 
Hullinger :  Introd.  to  Bag.  Bat.,  ch.  IT. 

•CU-ta'-ta,  *.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  scutatus 
=  armed  "with  a  shield,  from  scutum  (q.v.).] 

Enlam. :  Shield  bugs  ;  a  family  of  Geocores, 
having  a  large  scutellum,  in  some  cases  almost 
con  -ealiug  the  hemelytra.  They  feed  on  the 
jii'ces  of  trees  and  shnibs,  occasionally  attack- 
ing caterpillars.  Some  of  the  tropical  species 
hHve  splendid  metallic  tints,  and  fly  in  the 
sunshine. 

SCU  -tate,  a.  [Lat,  scutatus,  from  scutum  =  a 
shield.] 

1.  Bot. :    Formed   like   an   ancient   round 
buckler. 

2.  ZooL  :  Protected  by  large  scales. 

scut9h,  v.t.    [The  same  as  SCOTCH,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  beat,  to  drub. 

2.  To  dress  by  beating ;  specifically  : 

(1)  Cotton-man. :  To  separate,  as  the  indi- 
vidual fibres  of,  after  they  have  been  loosened 
ami  cleansed. 

(2)  Flax-man. :  To  beat  off  and  separate  as 
the  woody  parts  of  the  stalks  of. 

(3)  SiUc-man. :   To  disentangle,  straighten, 
and  cut  into  lengths,  as  floss  and  refuse  silk. 

scutch,  «.    [SCUTCH,  v.] 

1.  A  wooden  instrument  for  dressing  flax 
,  or  hemp  ;  a  scutcher. 

2.  A  provincial  name  for  couch-grass  (q.v.). 

scutch-rake,  s.  A  flax-dresser's  imple- 
ment. 

scutch  eon,  *  scoch  on,  *  scuch-1-on, 
*  skochen,  *.  [A  contract,  of  escutcheon 
(q.v.).] 

1.  An    escutcheon ;   a  shield  for  armorial 
bearings. 

"  The  defaced  mtcJitont  and  beadles*  statue*  of  his 
•ncentry."— Jtru-aulay :  Hiit.  Kng.,  ch.  iil. 

2.  Anc.   Arch.  :  The  shield  or  plate  on  a 
door,  from  the  centre  of  which  hung  the  door- 
handle. 

3.  Locksmith. :  A  cover  or  frame  to  a  key- 
hole. 

4.  A  name-plate  on  a  coffin,  pocket-knife, 
or  other  object. 

Scut9h  eoned,  a,  [Eng.  scutcheon;  -td.] 
Emblazoned  as  on  a  scutcheon. 

"  The  tcutcheoned  emblems  that  tt  bora.* 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain.  IIL  1* 

scut9h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  snitch,  v. ;  -tr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  scutches ;  specif.,  a 


machine  in  which  cotton,  flax,    or   silk    is 
scutched.    [SCUTCH,  v.  2.J 

sciitch'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCUTCH,  v.] 

scutching  -  machine,  scutching  - 
mill,  s.  A  scutcher  (q.v.). 

scutching  stock,  s. 
Flux-manvf. :  The  part  of  the  machine  on 
which  the  hemp  rests  in  being  scutched. 

SCUte  (1),  s.    [Lat.  scutum  =  a  shield.] 

*  L  A  small  shield  ;  a  buckler. 

"  Bare  tbe  self-game  aruies  that  1  ilyd  quarter  In  my 
(cute.*—  (itucoignr  :  Urtite  of  a  Hauke. 

*  2.  An  old  French  gold  coin,  of  the  value 
of  3s.  4d. 

"  With  scutes  and  crownes  of  golde, 
I  drede  we  are  bought  and  so!de." 

&.t/ton :   Why  Came  Ye  Sot  to  Court  I 

3.  A  scale,  as  of  a  reptile.    [ScuTU«c.J 
•  scute  (2),  «.    [Scour,  *.] 
scu  -tel,  *.    [SCUTELLUM.] 

scu  teT-la  (pi.  scu-teT-laB),  ».  [Lat.  =  a 
salver,  dimiu.  from  scutra  —  a  tray.] 

1.  Compar.  Anat.  (PI.):  The  horny  plates 
with   which  the  feet  of  birds  are  covered, 
especially  in  front. 

2.  Znol.  :   A  genus   of   Echinoidea.  family 
Clypeastridae.    They  are  of  circular  form. 

scu  tel  lar  e  re,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  scutel- 
lar(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.\ 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lamiaceae. 

scu-tel-lar  -i-a,  s.  [Lat.  scuttlla  =  a  nearly 
square  salver  or  waiter.  Named  from  the 
form  of  the  calyx.] 

Bot. .  Skull-cap ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scutellarese.  Calyx  broadly  ovate,  with  a 
tooth  or  scale  on  the  Inner  side,  the  two  lips 
closed  after  flowering  ;  corolla  with  the  tul>e 
much  exserted,  upper  lip  straight,  arched, 
lower  one  trifid ;  anthers  of  the  two  lower 
stamens  one-celled,  those  of  the  two  upper 
ones  two-celled.  Known  species  about  ninety, 
from  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  Two  of  them  are,  Sculellaria 
gaiericuldta,  the  Common,  and  S.  minor,  the 
Lesser  Skull-cap.  The  flowers  of  the  former 
are  blue,  those  of  tbe  latter  pale  red. 

scu-tel  la-rin,  t  [Mod.  Lat.  scutellar(ia) ; 
•in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  bitter  substance  contained  in 
ScutelUiria  laterifolia.  (Watts.) 

scu-tel -late,   scu  tel  lat  ed,   a.     [Lat 

scutella  =  n  salver.]    Formed  like  a  plat*  or 

platter  ;  divided  into  small  plate-like  surfaces. 

"It  seems  part  of  the  tmtellntrd  bone  of  a  sturgeon, 

being    flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular   constitution." — 

Wonlmtrd. 

scn-tel'-li-dee,  *.  pi  [Lat.  scuteU(a);  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiitt.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Echinoidea ;  shell  de- 
pressed, disroidal,  often  digitate  or  perforated, 
lower  surface  with  ramifying  grooves.  Often 
merged  in  Clypeastridae. 

scu  tel  li  form,  a.  [Lat  sculella  =  a  salver, 
and  fiiTm.ii,  —  form.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  SCUTELLATE 
(q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  Nearly  patelliform,  but  oval  in- 
stead of  round,  as  the  embryo  of  grapes. 

scu'-tel-line,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  scvtellinus,  from 
Lat.  scutella  (q.v.).J 

Zool.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Scutella 
(q.v.). 

"The  trutelline  urchins  commence  with  the  Ter- 
tiary."— PhVliix  :  Otology  led.  1886).  1.  490. 

scu  tel'  -lum  (pi.   scu-tel'-la),  s.     [Mod. 
Lat.,  dimin.  from  scutum  (q.v. ).J 
Botany  :• 

(1)  The  single  large  cotyledon  enveloping 
the  embryo  in  Grasses. 

(2)  (Of  lichens) :  A  shield  with  an  elevated 
rim  fonned  by  the  thallus.    [ORBILLA.] 

SCU  -tf-a  (t  as  shX  «.  [From  Lat  snitum 
(q.v.).  Named  from  the  form  of  the  disc.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhamnacee.  Shrubs  with 
nearly  opposite  leaves,  five  petals,  and  five 
stamens.  From  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  wood  of  Scutia  capensis  is  used  by  cabinet- 
luakrrs 


*  scu  -  tl   bran'-chl  -  an,  a.   &   s.     '.scun- 

BKANLHIAIK.J 

"  scu  ti  bran  chi-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
fro,  n  l.at.  s<  tUum  —  a  sliield,  and  Eiig.  bran- 
chiata  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  One  of  Lamarck's  orders  of  Gastero- 
poda, now  merged  in  Prosoliranchiata  (q.v.). 
Two  families,  Olidra  and  Calyptracea. 

scu  ti  bran  chi  ate,  scu  ti  bran  chl- 
an,  a.  &  s.  [SCITIBRANCHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Scutibranchiata. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  member  of  the  order  Scuti- 
branchiata. 

BCU-tif  -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  scutum  =  a  shield, 
and  fero  —  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  shield  or 
buckler. 

SCU  -tl-form,  a.  [Fr.  scutiforme,  from  Lat 
scutum  —  a  shield,  and/or»m  —  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  shield  or  buckler  ;  scutate  (q.v.). 

sen-tig  -er-a,  *.  [Lat.  scutum  (q.v.),  and 
gero  —  to  wear,  to  carry  about] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scutigerida 
(q.v.).  Sctitiyeru  cfileoptrata,  inhabiting  the 
south  of  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  is  four- 
flfths  of  an  inch  long,  and  S.  nobilig,  found  in 
India  and  the  Mauritius,  two  inches. 

scu-tl-geV-I^lw,  *.  pi.  [M<Kl.  Tat  «ctUi- 
yer(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft.  -idte.j 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Chilopoda.  Antenna 
very  long  ;  eves  compound  ;  body-segmeiita 
few  ;  .limbs  long,  the  first  pair  specially  so, 
and  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 
Widely  distributed. 

scut'-ter,  s.   [ScuTTER,  r.]  A  hasty,  noisy  run. 


SCUt'-ter,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  frequent,  from  send 
(q.v.).J  To  run  away  hastily  ;  to  scurry,  to 
scuttle. 

"Here  and  there  a  mongoose  tciitrcn  under  th* 
pouj's  hoofs  as  we  pass  aloug."—  field.  March  6.  1886. 

scut  -tie  (1),  •scot-ille,  *  scot  vile, 
*  Skut-tle,  x.  [A.S.  scntel  —  a  disli,  a  bowl, 
from  l^at.  snitdlu  —  a  salver  or  waiter,  dimin. 
from  sciitra,  scuta  ss  a  tray,  dish,  or  platter; 
bp.  escudilla;  Ital.  tcodella.} 

1.  A  broad,  shallow  basket,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  dish. 

"  The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry  from 
Duder  their  feet  in  icuttlit  and  baskeU  '  -  UtikrxUl  : 
On  Providence. 

2.  A  metal  pan,  pail,  or  buck<  t  for  carrying 
or  holding  coals. 

scut  tie  (2),  s.  [SCUTTLE  (l),  «.]  A  quick 
pace  ;  a  short  run. 

SCUt  -tie  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.  escontille  (Fr.  icnutUle\ 
a  word  prol>ably  of  Spanish  origin  ;  cf.  Sp. 
esi-otiUa,  escotillon  =  a  hole  in  tlie  listen  of  a 
ship,  a  hatch  ;  ultimate  origin  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  lang.  :  A  square  hole  in  the  wall  or 
roof  of  a  house  with  a  lid  for  coveriLg  it  ;  the 
lid  that  covers  such  hole. 

2.  .Vajtt.  :    A  small  opening  in  a  ship's  deck 
or  side,  closed  by  a  shulter  or  hatch. 

"We  hoyoed  out  our  boat,  and  took  up  some  at 
them  :  a.-  A'-.,  a  miall  hutx-li.  or  u-uttlr  nttlier.  >*loug- 
ing  to  some  bark."—  Aumyner  .  Voyage*  (an.  16»S|. 

scuttle-butt,  scuttle-cask,  -. 

Naut  :  A  cask  having  an  opening,  covered 
l>y  a  lid,  in  its  side  or  top.  It  is  lashed  on 
deck,  and  contains  the  water  required  for  im- 
mediate use.  Called  also  Scuttled-  butt. 

scuttle-fish,  s.    [CUTTLE-FISH.] 

SCUt'  -tie  (1),  v.i.    [The  same  as  scw<M/e(q.v.)  J 
1.  To  run  hastily  ;  to  scuddle. 

"Went  tcvttltny  away  at  a  rapid  rate  amid    the 
" 


2.  (See  extract.) 

"Owing  to  the  practice  of  Kuttliny,  which  conslsU 
of  a  baud  of  lads  attacking  single  individuals  and 
violently  assaulting  them,  having  grown  to  such  an 
extent  in  some  of  the  districts  round  Manchester,  th* 
magistrate*  have  resolved  upon  severe  repressive 
measures."—  People,  Dec.  7.  1884. 

SCUt'  -tie  (2),  v.t.     [Srt-TTLE  (3),  *.] 

.\'tiut.  :  To  cut  holes  through  the  b)ttom  or 
sides  of  a  ship  for  any  purpose  ;  especially  to 
sink  by  cutting  such  holes. 

"  On  his  leaving  the  place  they  were  towed  out  tf 
harbour,  and  icuttled  and  sunk."—  Anton  :  Voyaga, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  IT. 


fate,  at,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  Iw. 


scuttled— sea 
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SCUt-tled  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SCUTTLE 
(2),  v.] 
scuttled  butt,  ».    A  scuttle-butt  (q.v.). 

scu'-tum  (pi.  scu'-ta),  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Bom.  Antiq. :  The  shield  of  the  heavy- 
armed  Roman  soldiers.    It  was  of 

an  oblong  or  semi  -  cylindrical 
shape,  made  of  boards  or  wicker- 
work,  covered  with  leather,  with 
sometimes  an  iron  rim. 

"  When  pay  for  the  soldiers  was  in- 
trotluced  (which  change  was  made  at  the 
siege  of  Veil)  tcuta,  or  oblong  rectangu- 
lar shields  were  substituted  for  them." 
—  Leant:  Cred.  Early  Roman  SitL,  ch. 
Xiii..  pL  ii.,  \  2L 

2.  Anal. :  The  knee-pan. 

3.  Bot. :  The  broad,  dilated  stig- 
ma of  Stapelia  and  some  other      SCUTUM. 
Asclepiadaceae. 

*  4.  Old  Law :  A  pent-house  or  awning. 

5.  Zool. :  A  shield-like  plate.  (Applied  spe- 
cially to  the  bony  dermal  plates  on  the  skin 
of  crocodiles  and  the  large  dorsal  scales  of 
some  Annelida. 

*  Scutum  Sobieski,  t. 

A'tron.:  Sobieski's  shield,  a  northern  con- 
stellation, consisting  only  of  small  stars. 

•9yb'-a-la,   *.     [Gr.    ovcujSaAoi'  (skubalon)  = 
dung.]" 
Pathol. :  A  hardened  mass  of  faeces. 

maB'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  scyd- 
'mcen(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Brachelytra.  They 
are  akin  to  Pselaphidae  (q.v.),  but  the  tarsi 
are  five-jointed,  the  abdomen  is  of  six  seg- 
ments, and  the  elytra  cover  the  abdomen. 

•CJrd-ma'-nuS,  s.  [Gr.  oxOS/wuvos  (skud- 
mainos)  =  angry-looking.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scydmaenidae 
(q.v.). 

•9ye,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  curve  in  the 
front  and  back,  or  front  side  and  back,  pieces 
of  the  waist  of  a  garment,  adapted  to  fit  or 
suit  the  contour  of  the  arm  where  it  joins  the 
body  of  the  garment  The  slteve  is  adapted 
to  fit  this  slope. 

•cyl'-laB-a,  s.     [Lat.  =  pertaining  to  Sylla.] 

[SCYLLJUM.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tritonidae.  Animal  long, 
compressed ;  foot  long,  narrow,  and  channeled ; 
back  with  two  pairs  of  wing-like  lobes,  with 
small  tufted  branchiae  on  their  inner  surface  ; 
tentacles  dorsal,  slender,  retractile.  Known 
species  seven,  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean  in  floating  sea-weed.  (Wood- 
ward.) 

S9yl  lar'-J-an,  s.  [SYLLARID^.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Scyllaridai. 

«9yl  lar  I-d»,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  tcyttar(us); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  Macroura.  External  an- 
tennas foliaceous.  and  very  wide,  the  second 
and  fourth  joints  lamellar  and  extremely  large ; 
carapace  very  wide,  little  elevated,  the  an- 
teiior  border  with  a  horizontal  prolongation  ; 
sternal  plastron  and  abdomen  very  wide. 

•cyT-lar-us,  s.  [Gr.  <ncv\\apos(skuUaros)  = 
a  kind  of  crab.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scyllaridse  (q.v.' 
Carapace  much  longer  than  it  is  wide  ;  abdo- 
men very  thick. 

•9Jrl-li'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  scylli(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.v.), 
with  several  genera,  widely  distributed.    Two 
dorsals  without  spine,  the  first  above  or  be- 
hind the  ventrals,  anal  present ;  no  nictitating 
membrane  ;  spiracle  always  distinct;  mouth 
inferior,  teeth  small,  usually  in  several  rows. 

2.  Palrront.  :  They  appear  first  in  the  Lias. 

•9yl  lT-6-dus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  scyllHum),  and 
Gr.  ofious  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Scylliidae,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Upper  Chalk. 

•cylT-ite,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.  scyll(ium)  (q.v.) ;  -We.] 
Chem, :  A  substance  occurring  in  the  liver 
and  other  parts  of  sharks  and  rays.   It  is  pre- 
pared by  pounding  the  organ  with  ground 


glass,  and  repeatedly  extracting  with  alcohol. 
The  filtrates  are  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  insoluble 
portion  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
crystals  which  form  after  a  time  are  again 
dissolved,  and  treated  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  lead  compound  decomposed 
with  sulphydric  acid.  Scyllite  crystallizes 
from  the  solution  in  monoclimc  prisms  with 
vitreous  lustre,  and  faint  sweetish  taste. 
Slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline 
copper  solutions. 

SCyT-11-um,  s.  [Gr.  SmJAAo  (Skulla)  =  a 
monster  inhabiting  a  cavern  in  the  Straits  of 
Sicily,  fabled  to  be  girt  about  with  barking 
dogs.  (Homer  :  Odys.  xii.  73,  sqq.) 

Ichthy.  :  Dog-fishes  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scylliidae  (q.v.).  with  eight  species,  from  the 
coasts  of  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Origin 
of  anal  always  in  advance  of  that  of  second 
dorsal  ;  nasal  cavity  separate  from  the  mouth  ; 
teeth  small,  arranged  in  numerous  series. 
They  live  on  the  bottom,  and  feed  on  Crustacea 
and  dead  fish.  Dr.  Guiither  (Study  of  Fishes, 
p.  316)  remarks,  "  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  apply  the  tins  of  these  and  other  sharks, 
which  are  so  extensively  used  in  China  for 
making  gelatine  soups,  to  the  same  purpose 
in  this  country,  or  to  dry  them  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  East." 

spym'-I-tJu-,  *  S9ym'-e-ter,  *.   [SCIMITAR.] 

*  sc^m-me'-tri-an,  a.  [Eng.  *  scymmeter  ; 
-ian.]  Resembling  a  scimitar  (q.v.). 

"  In  clumsy  fist  wielding  Kvmmetrian  knife." 
Gay:  »'tn«,  ITT. 

scyxn'-niis,  s.  [Gr.  B-*V>VO«  (sku.rn.nos)  —  a 
lion's  whelp.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Spinacidae  (q.v.).  Two 
short  dorsals,  without  spine  ;  nostrils  at  ex- 
tremity of  snout  ;  spiracles  wide.  The  single 
species,  Scymnus  lichia,  is  rather  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  Atlantic. 

a  (pi.  S9y'-ph»),  *.    [Lat.  scyphus, 
from  Gr.  cncu<£os  (skuphos)=  a  cup,  a  goblet] 
Bot.  (Of  lichens)  :  A  cup-like  dilatation  of 
the  podetiuin,  bearing  shields  on  the  margin. 

89y/-pW-a,  s.    [ScvpHA.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Sponges  estab- 
lished by  Goldfuss,  From  the  Devoiiian  to 
the  Jurassic. 

89y  phid  I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Lat  scyphus.]  [SCYPHA.;I 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Vorticellina  (q.v.).  Ani- 
malcules solitary,  elongate  or  pyriform,  highly 
contractile,  adherent  posteriorly  to  foreign 
bodies  by  means  of  a  specially-developed 
acetabuliform  organ  of  attachment;  oral 
system  as  in  Vorticella.  Kent  enumerates 
five  species. 

S9yph'-l-form,  a.  [Gr.  <ncv4>ot  (skvphos)  =  a 
oup;  Eng.  -form.} 

Bot.  :  Cup-  or  goblet-shaped.  Used  specif. 
of  scyphae  of  lichens.  [SCYPHA.] 

S9yph'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat  =  a  small  cup,  dimin. 
from  scyphus  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  scale  mosses)  :  The  bag  or  cup  whence 
the  seta  arises. 


SCYPHUS. 


[Gr. 
<TKv<f>os  (skuphos).~\ 

1.  Class.  Antiq.  : 
A    kind    of    large 
drinking  cup,   an- 
ciently used  by 
the    lower    orders 
among  the  Greeks 
and    Etrurians. 
(Fairholt.) 

2.  Bot.  :  Halter's  name  for  a  Corona  when 
it  constitutes  an  undivided  cup.    Example, 
the  Narcissus. 

*scyre,  s.    [SHIRE.] 

89yt'-a-l5,  «.  [Lat,  from  Or.  (ncvToAi)  (sfai- 
talS)  =  .  .  .  a  cylindrical  snake  of  equal 
thickness  throughout  (Pliny:  Hist.  Nat., 
xxxii.  5,  19.)]  [SCYTALID.K,  TORTRJX.] 

S9y-tal'-i-daj,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat  »cytal(t); 
Xat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Ophidia,  often  merged 


in  the  Boidae.  Wallace  enumerates  threo 
genera :  Scytale  and  Oxyrhopus,  confined  to 
tropical  America,  and  Hologerrhum,  from  the 
Philippine::. 

sgythe,  *8itbe,  *sythe,  «.  [A.S.  sidhe, 
iithe  ;  cogn.  with  Dut  zeis ;  IceL  sigdhr,  sigdh 
=  a  sickle  ;  Low  Ger.  seged,  segd,  seed,  seid  =  a 
sickle;  O.  H.  Ger.  seh;  M.  H.  Ger.  sech  =  » 
ploughshare ;  Eng.  saw,  sickle.] 

1.  Agric.  :  A  cutting  instrument  used  for 
mowing  or  reaping.  It  consists  of  a  long 
curved  blade  with  a  crooked  handle  set 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  thereto.  It  has  gene- 
rally two  projecting  handles,  called  nebs,  tixed 
to  the  principal  handle,  by  which  it  is  held. 
It  is  used  with  a  peculiar  swinging  motii  n, 
both  hands  being  employed. 

"  A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  icythe  of  death.* 

Cowper:  Cluiritf,  145. 

*  2.  Old  War :  A  sharp  curved  blade  at- 
tached to  the  wheels  of  a  war-chariot. 

scythe-bearing,  a.  Bearing  scythes; 
a  term  applied  especially  to  some  ancient 
war  chariots. 

"  The  tcythe-bearing  chariots,  also  devised  by  him, 
were  very  effective  in  the  name  buttle."— Lttcit :  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hitt.,  ii.  526. 

scythe  stone,  s.  A  whetstone  for  sharpen- 
ing scythes. 

*S9ythe,  v.t.  [SCYTHE,  «.]  To  cut  with  a 
scythe ;  to  mow. 

*  S9ythed,  a.     [Eng.  scythe,  a. ;  -ed.]    Armed 
or  furnished  with  a  scythe  or  scythes. 

"The  Kythfd  chariots  were  common  in  GauL"— 
Elton :  Origini  of  Xngttth  llutury,  11».  (Note.) 

*  S9ythe'  man,  s.    [Eng.  scythe,  and  man.) 
One  who  uses  a  scythe  ;  a  mower. 

"  Had  fled  in  conf usiou  before  Monmouth's  Kytkt- 
men."—Jtacauluv :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vt 

S9yth'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scythia,  a 
name  given  vaguely  to  the  country  north  and 
east  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Sea  of  Anil. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Scythia. 

Scythian-lamb,  &    [BAROMETZ.] 

89yth'-rdps,  s.  [Gr.  <rieuflp<oir6«  (skuthropot) 
—  gloomy-looking :  oxvOpos  (skuthros)  =  sullen, 
and  i>^>  (ops)  =•  the  face.] 

Ornith. :  Channel-bill  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  ol 
Cuculidae,  or,  in  classifications  in  which  that 
f  .mily  is  divided,  of  Crotophaginae.  Bill  Jong 
and  strong,  hooked  at  tip,  sides  channelled  ; 
two  front  toes,  united  at  base.  One  species, 
ranging  from  East  Australia  to  Molucca  and 
Celebes. 

Scy-to'-dS,  «.    [Gr.  <rKVT<i«»j?  (skutodes)  =  like 
leather  ;    OXV'TOS   (skutos)  =  a   hide,  leather, 
and  eldos  (eidos)     form.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scytodides(q.T.)t 

S9y-ti-dep'-slc,  a.  [Gr.  CDCVTOS  (sit«to?)  =  a 
hide,  and  fe^c'w  (dejiseo)  =  to  tan.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  business  of  a  tanner. 

89y-to'-dJ-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  Kytod(t); 
Lat  masc.  or  fern.  pL  suff.  -ides.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  spiders,  family 
Tegenariidae  or  Tubitelse.  Eyes  six;  body 
short,  rounded.  They  inhabit  temperate 
countries,  and  spin  only  a  few  irregular  lines. 

S9y-t6-si-phin,  «.  [Gr.  OXI/TO?  (sfa<tos)  = 
leather,  and  <ri<t>tav  (siphon)  =  a  hollow  body, 
a  siphon.  Named  from  the  tubular  and  cori- 
aceous form  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dictyotidae.  Fucnids, 
growing  in  the  ocean.  Scytosiphon  filum  ia 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  It  is  common  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  in  Scalpa  Bay, 
Orkney,  makes  navigation  difficult  Used  in 
Norway  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

*  sdain,  *  sdayn,  *  sdeign  (g  silent),  «.  ft  a. 
[DISDAIN.] 

*  sdeign'-fal  (g  silent^  a.    [DISDAIOTTIU] 

sea,  *  se,  *  see,  s.  [A.S.  see,  cogn.  with  Dot. 
zee;  I  eel.  seer;  Dan.  to;  Sw.  sjo ;  Ger.  see; 
Goth,  saiws.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  A  general  name  for  the  great  body  of 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  y-hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,   tian  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  - tioa,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  sb.ua.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  dcL 
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sea 


salt  water  which  covers  the  greater  part  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  the  ocean.  In  a  more 
limited  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  a  part 
of  the  ocean,  which  from  its  position  or 
configuration  is  looked  upon  as  distinct,  and 
deserving  of  a  special  name,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  4c.  The  term 
is  al.so  occasionally  applied  to  inland  lakes, 
as  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  &c. 

"  And  God  called  the  dry  laud  earth,  and  the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  waters  called  he  if  at." — Gencm  i.  10. 

(2)  A  wave,  a  billow,  a  surge. 

(3)  The  swell  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest ;  the 
direction  of  the  waves. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  large  quantity  ;  an  ocean,  a  flood. 

"  All  the  space  ai  far  as  Charing  Cross  was  one  tea 
of  heads."— Macaulay :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

(2)  Anything  rough  or  tempestuous. 

"  And  in  a  troubled  tea  of  ivusioii  tost* 

Milton:  P.  L.,  X.  717. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geog.,  Gfol.,  Hydrol.,  <tc.:  [OCEAN]. 

2.  Law :  The  main  or  high  seas  (^  11)  are 
considered    to    begin    at    low-water    mark. 
Offences  upon  them   are   tried  by  the  Ad- 
miralty courts  or  division.     Between  high- 
and    low-water   marks   the   Admiralty  have 
jurisdiction  when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  and  the 
Common  Law  courts  wLen  it  is  flowing. 

3.  Script. :  [BRAZEN,  H  4], 

^  1.  A  cross  sea:  [CROSS-SEA]. 

2.  A  heavy  sea :  A  sea  in  which  the  waves 
run  high. 

3.  A  long  sea :  A  sea  in  which  the  waves  are 
long  and  extensive. 

4.  A  short  sea :  A  sea  in  which  the  waves 
are  irregular,  broken,  and  interrupted,  so  as 
frequently  to  break  over  a  vessel. 

*  5.  At  full  sea :  At  high  water ;  hence,  fig., 
at  the  height. 

"Folly  and  madnesse  all  at  full  tea."— Burton: 
Aunt,  of  Melancholy.  (Democr.  to  the  Header),  p.  28. 

6.  At  sea: 

(1)  Lit. :  On  the  open  sea ;  out  of  sight  of 
laud. 

(2)  Fig.  :  In  a  vague  condition  ;  uncertain  ; 
wide  of  the  mark. 

"  This  time  Lackers  were  sadly  at  tea  in  their  selec- 
Won."— Globe.  Sept  2,  1885. 

7.  Beyond  tlie  sea,  beyond  the  seas:  Out  of 
the  country  or  realm. 

8.  Half-seas  over :  [HALF-SEAS  OVER]. 

9.  On  the  sea :  On  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  on 
the  coast. 

10.  The  four  seas :  The  seas  which  border 
Britain  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

11.  The  high  seas:  [HIGH-SEAS]. 

12.  The  molten  sea: 

Script. :  The  great  brazen  laver  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  (1  Kings  vii.  23-20.) 

13.  T<~  goto  sea,  to  follow  the  sea :  To  follow 
or  adopt  the  profession  of  a  sailor. 

If  Sea  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  being  in  most 
cases  self-explanatory. 

sea-acorn,  s.    A  barnacle.    [BALANID.E.] 

"  The  BaUni  have  also  been  named  fn-acornt,  from 
some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  oak."— 
OrifflOu'  Cvtirr,  iii.  429. 

sea-adder,  s.    [FIFTEEN-SPIJJED-STICKIJE- 

»*CK.] 

sea-anemones, «.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Actinidee.  Corallum 
absent  or  spurious  ;  they  are  locomotive,  and 
rarely  compound.  The  body  is  a  soft,  leathery, 
truncated  cone,  called  the  column.  The  two 
extremities  are  named  the  base  and  the  disk, 
the  former  constituting  a  sucker  whereby  the 
animal  flxes  itself  at  will,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  latter  the  mouth  is  situated,  and  round 
the  circumference  are  numerous  tentacles, 
usually  retractile.  [ANEMONE,  2.J 

sea-ape,  *. 

1.  Ichthy. :  [FOX-SHARK]. 

2.  Zool. :  Enhydra  marina.    [SEA-OTTER.] 
sea-bank,*. 

*  1.  The  bank  or  shore  of  the  sea. 

"  Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  tea-bank*.' 

SHaketp. :  J/errJtant  of  Venice,  T.  L 
2.  A  mole  or  bank  built  to  keep  out  the  sea. 
sea-bar,  *.    The  Sea-swallow  (q.v.). 
sea  barrow,  s.    The  case,  shaped  some- 


thing like  a  hand-barrow,  which  contains  the 
eggs  of  the  Skate,  or  of  the  Dog-fish. 

sea-basket,  s.    [BASKET-FISH.] 
sea-bass,  sea-basse,  s.    [BASSE,  *.] 
sea-bat,  s.    [PLATAX.] 
sea-batteries,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Assaults  by  masters  in  the  merchant 
service  upon  seamen  at  sea. 

sea-beach,  s.  The  beach  of  the  sea, 
especially  when  sandy  or  shingly. 

"  On  the  sea-beach, 

Piled  in  confusion,  lay  the  household  gmxls  of  the 
peasants."  LongfeUoie  :  Svant/eiin*,  \.  i. 

H  Raised  sea  beach :  [RAISED] 
sea-bear,  *. 

Zoology : 

1.  The  Polar-bear  (q.v.). 

2.  Otaria  ursinus. 
sea  beard,  - . 

Bot. :  Conferva  rupestris. 

sea-beast,  s.  An  animal  living  in  the 
sea.  (Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  200.) 

*  sea-beat,  sea-beaten,  a.    Beaten  or 
lashed  by  the  sea. 

"  Sea-beaten  rocks.'         Covper:  A  Tale,  June,  1793. 

t  sea-beaver,  s.    [SEA-OTTER.] 
sea-beet,  & 

Bot. :  Beta  maritime.    [BEET.] 

t  sea-belch,  *.  A  breaker  or  line  of 
breakers. 

sea-bells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  Soldanella. 

sea -belt,  s. 

Dot. :  Laminaria  saccharina. 

sea-bent,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Auimophila. 

sea-birds,  s.  pL 

Ornii... :  The  order  Gavise,  Cuvier's  Longi- 
pennes  (q.v.).  There  are  two  families,  Laridae 
and  Procellariidse,  but  the  latter  are  often 
erected  into  a  separate  group.  [TCBINARES.] 

If  A  Sea-birds  Preservation  Act  was  passed 
on  June  24,  1869. 

sea-biscuit,  s.    Ship-biscuit. 
sea-blite,  s.    [ELITE,  *.,  t  (a).] 

sea  blubber,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Medusa  or  Jelly-fish. 

sea-board,  *sea-bord,s.,  a.,  kadv. 

A.  As  subst. :   The  territory,    district,    or 
land  bordering  on  the  sea ;  the  sea-shore. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  territory,  dis- 
trict, or  hind  bordering  on  the  sea;  on  the 
sea-shore. 

"  There  shall  a  lion  from  the  tea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  roaring." 

Spenter:  P.  «.,  III.  iii.  47. 

C.  As  adv. :  Towards  the  sea. 

sea-boat,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  ship 
considered  with  regard  to  her  sea -going 
qualities. 

"  Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ships  being 
bad  tfa-boats,  and  themselves  but  indifferent  seamen.  ' 
— Arbuthnot. 

*  sea-bord,  s.  &  a.    [SEA-BOARD.] 

sea-bordering,  a.  Lying  on  or  situated 
by  the  sea.  (Drayton.) 

sea-born,  a. 

1.  Born  from  or  of  the  sea. 

"  That  tea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory." 

Ryron  :  Beppa,  10. 

2.  Born  at  or  upon  the  sea. 

sea-borne,  a.  Borne  or  carried  seaward ; 
borne  or  carried  by  sea  :  as,  tia-bome  coal. 

sea-bottle, ». 

Bot.  :  Fucus  vestculotut. 

*  sea  -  bound,    *  sea  -  bounded,    a. 

Bound  or  bounded  by  the  sea. 

"  Our  ten  bmmdrd  Britainy." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrate*,  p.  678. 

sea-boy,  *.  A  boy  employed  on  board  a 
vessel  at  sea.  (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1.) 

sea-breach,  ».  The  breach  made  by  the 
sea  through  an  embankment  or  a  reef  of  rooks. 

"  To  an  Impetuous  woman,  tempests  and  tea-breachet 
are  nothing.  —L'Ettrange. 

sea-bread,  ».    Ship-biscuit  (q.v.). 


sea-bream,  *. 

Iclithyology : 

1.  PayMus  centrodontus.    There  is  a  black 
spot  on  the  origin  of  the  lateral  line. 

2.  (PI.):  The  family  Sparidse  (q.v.). 

"The  Sea-breamt  are  recognized  clii.-flv  l>y  their 
dentition.  Their  cojoration  is  very  i<lain  They  do  not 
attain  to  a  large  size,  but  the  majority  are  used  at 
food."— (ttinther  :  Study  of  fishtt.  p.  485. 

sea-breeze,  s.  A  breeze  which  blows 
from  the  sea  in  upon  the  land.  It  is  more 
marked  in  the  tropics  than  elsewhere,  but 
tends  to  occur  in  every  latitude.  It  com- 
mences in  the  afternoon,  and  travels  to  the 
land  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  which  has 
been  heated,  and  ascended  thence  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  [LAND-BREEZE.] 

"  The  wasting  tea  Irene  keen." 

Scott  •  M.irmion.  11 10. 

sea-brief,  s.    [SEA-LETTER.] 
sea-buckthorn,  s. 

Bot. :  A  British  plant,  Hippophae  rhamnoidtt. 

sea  bugloss,  s. 

Bot. :  Lithospermum  maritimum. 

*  sea-built,  a. 

L  Built  for  the  sea. 

"  Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line 
The  tea-built  forts  iu  dreadful  order  more.' 

Iirydcn:  Annul  Mirabilti,  IrtL 

2.  Built  on  the  sea. 
sea-bun,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Spatangus  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Heart-urchin. 

sea-cabbage,  5. 

Bot. :  Crambe  maritima. 
sea-cale,  s.    [SEA-KALE.] 

*  sea-calf;  s.    The  Common  Seal  (q.v.). 


sea-camomile,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthemis  maritima. 

*  sea-cap,  s.    A  cap  to  be  worn  at  sea. 

"  Though  now  you  have  no  tea-cap  on  your  head." 
ShaJuap. :  Twelfth  Kight.  iii.  4. 

sea-captain,  s.     The  captain  of  a  vi-.ssel 
which  goes  to  sea  ;  a  captain  of  a  ship  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  captain  in  the  army. 
"And  Othere.  the  old  tea-fatJtnin 
SUrcd  at  him  wild  and  «cird  " 
Longfellow  :  Ditcoeerer  of  the  Xortk  Cap*. 

sea-card,  *.  The  mariner's  card  or  com. 
pass. 

sea-carp,  «.  A  spotted  fish  living  among 
rocks  and  stones. 

sea-cat,  s. 

*  1.  Zool.  :  Otaria  ursinus. 
2.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  Trachinus  draco,  the  Greater  Weevar. 

[\VEEVER.] 

(2)  Anarrhichas  lupus.     [SEA-WOLF.] 

(3)  Chimcera  monstrosa.     [CniM.tRA.1 
sea-caterpillar,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Polynoe. 
sea-catgut,  «. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Orkney  to  a  common 
sea-weed,  Chorda  filum;  sea-lace  (q.v.). 

sea- centipedes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Nereidse  (q.v.). 

*  sea-change,  «.    A  change  produced  by 
the  sea. 

"Doth  Buffer  a  tea-change."      SHaketp.  :  Tempett,  L  t, 

sea-chart,  s.    A  chart  (q.v.). 

"  The  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  better 
learned  by  a  map  or  tea-chart,  than  reading  tlie  de- 
scription. —  H'attt. 

sea-chickweed,  *. 

Bot. :  Arenaria  peploidu. 

sea-cliff,  *.  A  cliff  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  and  if  that  action  be  recent,  con- 
stituting its  boundary  at  some  place.  If  it  be 
of  old  date,  upheaval  may  have  located  the 
sea-cliff  far  inland. 

sea-coal,  s.  An  old  name  for  coal.  It 
was  given  because  that  mineral  was  generally 
brought  by  sea,  whereas  charcoal  came  by 
land  to  the  consumer. 

"Coal  In  particular  was  never  seen  except  in  thf 
districts  where  it  was  produced,  or  in  the  district:  to 
which  it  could  he  carried  by  sea.  and  was  Indeed  al- 
ways known  in  the  south  of  England  by  the  name  of 
tea-coal." — Mariiulay  :  Bitt.  ting.,  ch.  ill. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «*,  09  =  e;  ey  =  »;  qu  -  fcw* 


sea-coast,  *.  The  coast  of  the  sea  ;  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  sea. 

"  Upon  the  tea-cooit  are  many  parcels  of  land,  that 
would  pay  well  for  the  taking  ill."— Mortimer;  Hut- 
tandry. 

sea-cob,  *.    A  sea-gull  (q.v.). 

sea-cock,  .?.  * 

1 1.  A  sea-rover,  a  viking. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  papular  name  for  several 
•pecies  of  the  genus  Trigla  (q.v.). 

8.  Marine  steam-eng.  :  A  cock  or  valve  in 
the  injection  water-pipe  leading  from  the  sea 
to  the  condenser.  It  is  supplementary  to  the 
usual  cock  at  the  condenser,  and  is  used  in 
toe  event  of  injury  to  the  latter. 

sea  cocoanut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  double  cocoanut,  Lodoicea  sey- 
tkellarum. 

sea-colander,  a. 

Sot. :  Agarum  Turneri.    (Amer.) 

sea  colewort,  s.  The  same  as  SEA-KALE 
(q.v.). 

*  sea-compass,  «.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass. 

"  The  needle  in  the  tea-compost  still  moving  but  to 
the  north  point  ouly,  with  moaeor  immotut.  notified 
the  respective  constancy  of  the  gentleman  to  one  only." 
—Camden  :  Remain*. 

sea-coot,  -. 

Ornith. :  The  coot  (q.v.). 

sea-cormorant,  «.    [SEA-CROW.] 
sea-cow,  s. 

Zoology : 

1*  Any  individual  of  the  Sirenia  (q.v.). 

"  The  ouly  existing  Sireuia  are  the  Manatees  (Man*. 
tns).  the  Dugougs  (Halicore),  often  spoken  of  collec- 
tively as  'tea-cowt,'  and  forming  the  family  of  the 
Manatidas."— .VtcA.rfion  .•  Zoology  led.  1878),  p.  663. 

2.  ( From  the  Dut.  zeekoe) :  The  Hippopotamus 
(q.v.). 

sea-crab,  s.  A  crab  which  inhabits  the 
•ea,  as  contradistinguished  from  land  crabs 
and  river  crabs. 

sea-craft,  «. 

Shipbuilding:  The  uppermost  gtrake  of 
ceiling,  which  is  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the 
ceiling,  and  is  (Considered  the  principal  binding 
•trake.  Also  called  Clamp. 

sea-crawfish,  s.    The  Rock  Lobster. 

sea  -  crow,  sea  -  cormorant,  sea  - 
drake,  s.  Local  names  for  the  Mire-crow  or 

Pewit  gull. 

sea-cucumbers,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Holothuridea  (q.v.). 

sea-dace,  *.  A  local  name  for  the  Sea- 
perch  (q.v.). 

sea-daffodil,  s. 

Bot. :  Ismene  calathina. 
sea-deity,  s.    [SEA-OOD.] 
sea-devil,  s. 

Ichthy:  (1)  The  Angler-fish  (q.v.).  (2)  The 
Ox-ray,  Dicerobatis  giornte, 

sea-dog,  .--. 

1.  Zool. :  Phoca  vitulina. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The  dog-flsh  (q.v.). 

3.  A  sailor  who  has  been  long  at  sea ;  an 
Old  sailor. 

If  The  name  was  specially  applied  to  the 
English  privateers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

"The  Channel  swarmed  with  'tea-dog'.'  a»  they 
were  culled,  who  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  the 
Prinoe  of  Conde. '— Gr««n  .-  Short  LlMury.  p.  406, 

sea-dottrel,  s. 

Ornith. :  Strepsilas  interpret,  the  Turnstone 
(q.v.). 

sea-dragon,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Pegasus  draconls,  common  In  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  popular  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  resemblance  of  this  fish  to  the 
mythical  dragon. 

sea-drake,  «.    [SEA-CROW.] 
t  sea -ducks,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  Fuligulinse.    (Swalnson.) 

sea-dust,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Trichodesmlum  (q.v.). 

sea-dyke,  s.  A  dyke,  wall,  or  embank- 
ment formed  to  keep  out  the  sea. 


sea 

sea-eagle,  s. 

L  Ornith. :  [HALIAETUS]. 
2.  IcIUhy. :  Raid  aquila. 

sea-ear,  s.  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Haliotis  (q.v.). 

sea-eel,  s.  An  eel  caught  in  salt  water ; 
the  conger. 

sea-eggs,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Echinoidea  (q.Y.).  Called  also 
Sea-hedgehogs  and  Sea-urchins. 

sea-elephant,  •. 

Zool. :  Macrorhinus  elephantinua  (or  probo- 
tcUleus),  the  largest  of  the  Phocidae,  prolably 
owing  its  popular  name  as  much  to  its  im- 
mense size  as  to  the  short  dilatable  proboscis 
with  which  the  male  is  furnished*  [AlACRO- 

RHINU8.] 

sea-endive,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Halyseris. 
sea-fan,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Gorgoniafa.v.),  andespec. 
Gorgonia  flabellum. 

sea-farer,  s.  One  who  derives  his  sup- 
port from  the  sea  ;  one  who  follows  the  sea  ; 
a  sailor ;  a  seaman  or  other  person  employed 
on  board  ship. 

"  Which  ever  as  the  tea-farer  undid ; 
They  rose  or  scautlcd,  as  his  sails  would  drive. 
To  the  same  port  whereas  he  would  arrive." 

Drayton  :  The  .Moon  Caff. 

sea-faring,  a.  Faring  or  deriving  his 
support  from  the  sea. 

"  Such  gifts  had  those  tea-faring  men." 

Wordtworth:  Blind  Highland  Bog. 

sea-fennel,  s.  The  same  as  SAMPHIRE 
(q.v.). 

sea-fern,  ».  A  popular  name  for  a  variety 
of  coral  resembling  a  fern. 

sea-fight,  s.  A  fight  or  battle  at  sea; 
a  naval  engagement. 

"  Of  grim  Vikings,  and  their  raptor*. 
In  the  tea-jiyhl.  and  the  capture." 

Longfellow :  Musician  t  Tale,  it 

sea-fire,  s.  A  phosphorescence  on  the  sea. 

"  We  found  the  loch  all  phosphorescent ;  never  be- 
fore had  we  seen  the  'tea-Jirt'  to  beuutiiul."— /'ieW, 
Dec.  6,  1884. 

sea-firs,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :   The  Cceleuterate  order  Sertularida 

(q.v.). 

sea-fish,  s.    Any  fish  living  in  salt  water. 

Sea-flower,  s.  A  flower  growing  in  or  by 
the  sea. 

"  Fair  as  the  tea-flower  close  to  thee  growing." 

Moore:  Fire-Worthippen. 

sea-foam,  s. 

1.  The  foam  or  froth  of  the  sea. 

••  Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  Is  bubbling. 
The  whiteness  of  the  tea-foam  troubling. 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  It  M. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  meerschaum  (q.v.). 

sea-fowl,  s.  A  fowl  or  bird  which  seeks 
its  food  upon  or  near  the  sea. 

"  But  the  tea-fowl  Is  gone  to  her  n*st." 

Cowper :  Alexander  SeUcirt. 

sea-fox,  s.    [SEA-APE.] 
t  sea-froth,  s.    [SEA-FOAM,  2.] 
sea-furbelows,  s.  pi.    [SEA-HANOERS.] 
sea-gage,  sea-gauge, «. 

Nautical : 

1.  A   self-registering  apparatus  for  ascer- 
taining   depths    beyond    ordinary    deep-sea 
soundings.      A   body    of  air   is    condensed 
by  a  column  of  quicksilver  on  which  the 
water  acts,  and  a  viscid  material  floats  on  the 
quicksilver  and  leaves  its  high-pressure  mark 
in  the  tul>e. 

2.  A  tide-gauge  (q.v.). 

3.  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water ;  draught. 

sea-gates,  s.  pi. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  pair  of  dock  or  tidal-basin 
gates,  opening  outward,  to  resist  the  action  of 
waves  when  the  entrance  is  exposed  thereto 
during  storms. 

sea-gllliflower, ». 

Bot. :  Armeria  maritime*, 
sea-gipsies,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  A  roaming  tribe  of  fishermen  of 
Malayan  type,  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 


410.- 

the    Archipelago.     (Wallace:    Malay    Archi- 
pelago, p.  607.) 

"  Where  the  tea-gipslet,  who  live  for  ever  on  tit* 
water,  enjoy  a  perpetual  sum....  r  in  wondering  from 
isle  to  Ule.  —  Jfoore:  f' 


sea-girdles,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  :  Laminar  ia  digitata. 

sea-girt,  a.  Girt,  girded,  or  surrounded 
by  the  sea  ;  pertaining  to  an  island. 

"  The  tea-girt  Ules."  Milton  :  Comul,  SL 

sea-god,  sea-deity,  $. 

Compar.  llelig.  :  A  god  or  deity  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  sea.  (Cf.  Herod,  iv.  70  with 
Cic.,  de  Nat.  Dear.,  iii.  20.) 

"  Among  barljarlc  races  we  thus  find  two  conception! 
current,  the  personal  divine  Sea,  and  the  anthropo- 
morphic Sea-god.  These  represent  two  stages  of  de- 
velopment of  one  idea,  the  view  of  the  natural  object 
as  Itself  .in  animated  being,  and  the  separation  of  it* 
animated  fetish-soul  as  a  distinct  spiritual  deity."— 
Tylor:  Prim,  Cuit.  (ed.  1873).  ii.  278. 

sea-going,  a.  Going  or  travelling  on  the 
sea  ;  specif,  applied  to  a  vessel  which  makes 
foreign  voyages,  as  opposed  to  a  coasting  or 
river  vessel. 

"  The  construction  of  rigged  tea-going  turret  ships.* 
—Brit.  Quart.  Review  (1873),  Ivii.  104. 

sea-gown,  s.  A  gown  with  short  sleeves, 
designed  to  be  worn  at  sea. 

"  My  tea-gown  scarf  d  about  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet.  T.  S. 

sea-grape,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.)  :  A  popular  name  for  the  eggs  of 
the  cuttle-fish,  which  are  comparatively  large, 
oval  in  form,  attenuated  at  the  ends,  clustered 
together,  and  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  some 
foreign  body.  (Owen.) 

sea-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Zostern  marina. 

sea-green,  a.  &  $. 

A.  As  a</j.  :  Of  a  colour  resembling  the  great 
hue  often  seen  on  the  sea  ;  glaucous  (q.v.). 

"  His  sea-green  mantle  waving  to  the  wind." 

Pope:  W  indtor  Forett,  U*. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  colour   resembling   the   green    often 
witnessed   on   the    sea,    especially    on    parts 
where  it  is  shallow  and  has  a  sandy  bottom. 

2.  Ground  overflowed  by  the  sea  in  spring- 
tides. 

sea  gromwell,  *.    [SEA-BUGLOSS.] 

sea-gudgeon,  s.  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Gobius  or  the  family  Gobiidse. 

sea-gull,  s.  Any  of  the  large  genus  or 
sub-family  of  Gulls.  The  name  is  given 
because  they  chiefly  fly  over  the  sea. 

"  Men  shall  speak  of  your  achievement!, 
Calling  you  Kayoshk,  the  ita-giilli." 

Longfellow  :  BiawaOut,  vllt 

sea-hangers,  t.  pi. 

Bot.  :  An  algal,  Laminaria  bulbosa. 

sea-hare,  *.    [APLYSIA.] 

sea-heath,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Frankenia  (q.v.),  so  called 
from  their  heath-like  aspect  and  from  their 
growing  near  the  sea. 

sea-hedgehogs,  «.  pi. 

1.  Zool.  :  [SEA-EGGS]. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The  Globe-flshes  (q.v.),  because 
when  the  body  is  inflated  the  spines  protrude, 
and  form  a  more  or  less  formidable  defensive 
armour,  as  in  a  hedgehog,     (tiiintlier.) 

sea-hen,  s.    The  Guillemot  (q.v.). 
t  sea-hog,  s. 

ZooL  :  Phoccena  communis.    [PoRFOiax.] 
sea-holly,  sea-holm  (1),  *. 
Bot.  :  Eryngium  maritimum. 
sea-holm  (1),  s.    [SEA-HOLLY.] 

sea-holm  (2X  «•  A  small  uninhabited 
island. 

sea-horse,  ». 

1.  Zool.  :  (1)  The  Hippopotamus  (q.v.);  (2) 
the  Walrus  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy.  (PI.):  The  family  Hippocampida 
(q.v.). 

3.  A  fabulous  animal,  represented  with  fore- 
parts like  those  of  a  horse,  and  with  hinder- 
parts  like  a  fish.    Neptune  employed  them  to 
draw  his  chariot.    In  the  sea-horse  of  herald- 
ry, a  scalloped  fin  runs  down  the  back. 

"  Thouch  the  tea-horn  in  the  ocean 
Own  no  dear  domestic  cave." 

Wordtworth  :  Wandering  Jim. 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  jlwl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  enist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -elon  =  •bun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tioua,    sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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sea-jelly,  s.    The  Jell)  -fish  (q.v.). 
sea  kale,  s. 

£oi. :  Crambe  maritima  and  the  genus 
Cram  be. 

"  Leaves  ot  the  brown  tea-kale." 

Longfellow  :  Muticiait'i  Tale,  xxL 

sea-king,  s.  [Icel.  seakonuuyr  =  a  sea- 
king,  a  viking.]  A  king  of  the  sea;  specif., 
one  of  the  piratical  Northmen  who  infested 
the  coasts  of  Western  Europe,  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  ;  a  viking  (q.v.). 

sea-laces,  sea-points,  s.  pi. 

£ot. :  An  "algal,  Chorda  filum. 
sea-lamprey,  s.    [LAMPREY.] 

sea-language,  s.  Language  used  by  sea- 
men. 

sea-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anthus  obscurus.  The  English 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Walcott 
(Synops.  Brit.  Bints,  ii.  192). 

sea-lavender,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  geuus  Statice  (q.v.). 

"  The  tea-lavender  that  lucks  perfume." 

Crabbe :  The  Borough. 

sea-lawyer,  *.  A  seaman  who  possesses 
or  fancies  that  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of 
niiirine  law,  and  is  probably  therefore  difficult 
to  govern.  (Naut.  slang.) 

sea-leech,  «. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Pontobdella  (q.v.). 

sea-legs,  s.  pi.  The  ability  to  stand  or 
walk  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  out  at  sea  on  a 
stormy  day.  It  is  acquired  when  one  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  roll  of  the  vessel  and 
keeps  time  with  it. 

"It  was  Martin's  turn  ...  to  hrar  poor  Mark 
Tapley  in  his  wandering  fancy  .  .  .  making  love- 
nmonstrances  to  Mrs.  Lupin,  getting  his  tea-legt  ou 
the  '  Screw ' .  .  .  and  burning  stumps  of  trees  in  Ldeti, 
all  at  once."— Dlckent  :  Martin  Chualewit,  ch.  xxxiii. 

sea-lemons,  *.  pi 

Zool. :  The  family  Dorid»(q.v.). 

"  Specimens  of  the  .  .  lea-lemora  may  at  any  time 
be  found  creeping  about  on  sea-weeds,  or  attached  to 
tli  •  under  surface  of  stones  at  low-water."— Sicholton: 
Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  39$. 

sea-leopard,  s. 

Zool. :  Stenorhynchus  hptonyx,  a  seal  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  An  old  male,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Sydney  Museum,  measured 
twelve  feet  in  length,  light  silvery -gray  with 
yellowish-white  in  patches,  back  and  sides 
darker,  and  belly  lighter.  The  nails  on  the 
hind  feet  are  almost  obsolete.  The  False 
Sea-leopard,  or  Weddell's  Seal,  is  the  Lep- 
tonyx  u'eddellii,  of  Gray. 

sea-letter,  ».  A  document  from  the 
Onstom-honse,  carried  by  every  neutral  ship 
on  a  foreign  voyage.  It  specifies  the  nature 
an  I  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence 
it  comes,  and  its  destination.  Called  also  a 
Sea-brief. 

sea-lettuce,  s. 

Bot. :  A  modern  book  name  for  Ulva  Lactuca. 
{Bi-itten  A  Holland.) 

sea-level,  *.  The  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

sea-lily,  *. 

Zool.  .-Any  individual  of  the  Encrinidae  (q.v.). 
sea  lion,  -. 

1.  Zool. :    A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Otaria(q. v.) ;  specif. ,  Otaria(Eumetopias,  Gray) 
tidleri    the   Hair  Seal  of  the  Pribyloffs,  or 
Steller  s  Sea-lion.    The  male  attains  a  length 
of  ( leven  or  twelve  feet,  and  a  weight  of  about 
1,000  Ibs.     Colour  golden  rufous,  darker  be- 
hind, limbs  approaching  black.    It  is  desti- 
tute of  fur,  and  its  skin  therefore  is  of  little 
value,  but  the  hide,  fat,  flesh,  sinews,  and 
intestines  are  all  useful  to  the  Aleutian  islan- 
ders.    The  hides  yield  excellent  leather,  oil- 
vessels  are  made  from  the  stomachs,  the  sinews 
are  used  for  threads  for  binding  skin-canoes, 
and  the  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy.     Sea- 
lions  are  found  round  Kamstchatka  and  the 
Asiatic  coast  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  there 
is  a  colony  of  them  at  San  Francisco  protected 
by  the  American  government. 

2.  Her. :  A  monster  consisting  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  lion  combined  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

*  sea-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Palceont. :  The  Enaliosauria  (q.v.). 


sea-loach,   . 

Ichthy.  :  Motella  vulgaris. 

sea  long-worm,  s.    [LI.VEUS.J 
sea-louse,  s. 

L  A  Crustacean,  Pedicnlus  marinut. 
2.  Various  isopod  Crustacea ;  as,  Cymothoe, 
parasitic  on  marine  animals. 

sea-magpie,  «.    The  Sea-pie  (q.v.). 

sea-maid,  s. 
L  A  mermaid. 
2.  A  sea-nymph. 

"  The  tea-maid  rides  the  waves.* 

t'uwprr :  On  the  (Jueerii  Vitit  to  London. 

sea-mantis,  s. 

Zool. :  Squilla  mantis. 

sea-mark,  s.  An  elevated  object  or  mark 
of  some  description  on  the  laud  visible  at 
sea,  and  used  to  direct  ships,  and  serving  as 
a  guide  to  vessels  entering  a  harbour ;  as  a 
beacon,  a  lighthouse,  &c. 

"  They  were  executed  at  div  ers  places  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  for  tea-miirkt  or  lighthouses,  to  teach  t'erkm's 
people  to  avoid  the  coast'  —Bacon ;  Henry  VIL 

sea-mat,  s.    [FLUSTRA.J 

Sea  mat-grass: 

Bot. :  Psamma  arenaria. 

sea-membrane, *. 

Bet. :  Rhodomenia  palmatn. 

sea-mew,  sea-maw,  «.  Any  sea-gull. 
[LARUS.] 

"I  saw  a  white  object  dart  frae  the  tap  o'  the  cliff 
like  a  tea-maw."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiv. 

sea-mile,  «.  A  nautical  or  geographical 
mile ;  it  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of 
latitude,  or  of  a  great  circle  of  the  globe. 

sea  milkwort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Glaus,  specif.  Glaux  mari- 
tima. (Hooker  £  Arnott.) 

sea-monster,  «. 

1.  Oril.   Lang. :   A  monster   or  monstrous 
animal  inhabiting  the  sea  ;  a  huge  or  hideous 
marine  animal. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  Chimcera  monstrota. 
sea-moss,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Corallina  officinalis. 

"Some  scurvigrass  do  bring  .  .  . 
From  Sheppey  tea-most  some,  to  cool  his  boyling 
blood.  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  ».  18. 

2.  Zool.  (PL):  The  Bryozoa  (q.v.). 
*ea-mouse,  *.    [APHRODITE.] 

sea-mud,  s.  Ooze  ;  a  rich  saline  deposit 
from  salt-marshes  and  sea-shores.  It  is  used 
as  a  manure. 

sea-mule,  ».    The  sea-mew  or  sea-gull. 
sea-mussel,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Mytilus,  and  especially 
Mytilus  edulis. 

sea-navel,  ».  A  popular  name  for  a 
small  shell-fish  resembling  a  navel. 

sea-needle,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genrw  Belone,  and  especially 
Belone  vulgaris. 

sea-nettles,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  class  Acalephae  or  Medusas. 
The  term  Fixed  Sea-nettles  has  occasionally 
been  applied  to  the  Actiniadse.  The  resem- 
blance to  nettles  is  in  their  stinging  properties. 

sea-nymph,  s. 

Class  Mythol. :  A  nymph  or  goddess  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  and  have  a  certain  measure 
of  power  over  the  sea ;  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

sea-oak,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  SEA-WRACK  (q.v.), 

2.  The  genus  Halidrys. 
Sea-oak  Coralline : 

Zool. :  Sertularia  pnmila,  found  on  the 
fronds  and  stems  of  sea-weeds  on  the  British 
coasts. 

sea-onion, ». 

Bot. :  Scilla  maritima. 
sea-ooze, *.    [OOZE.] 
sea-orb,  *.    The  Globe-flsh  (q.v.). 
sea  otter,  -•. 

Zool. :   Enhydra   marina,    from    Behring's 


Straits  and  Kamstclvctka.  It  is  cioselj  aili«J 
to,  but  larger  than  the  common  Otter,  buii^ 
about  four  feet  long  inclusive  of  tail.  The 
hinder  legs  are  short  and  thick,  somewhat 
resembling  t  lie  hind  limbs  of  the  seal.  It  Is 
covered  with  a  very  fine  chestnut-brown  fur, 
which  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic  be* 
tween  Russia  and  China. 

Sea-otter's  Cabbage : 

Bot. :  Nereocystis  Lutkeana. 

sea-owl,  s. 

Ichthy  :  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  the  Lamp  Fish 
(q.v.). 

sea-pad, «.    The  Star-nsh  (q.v.). 

sea-parrot,  5.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  puffin,  from  the  shape  of  its  bill. 

sea-parsnip,  s. 

Bot. :  An  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Sea-side 
Prickly  Samphire,  Echinophora  tpinosa.  It 
formerly  existed  in  England,  but  is  now 
extinct  there,  though  still  found  on  European 
shores. 

sea-pass,  *.  A  passport  carried  by 
neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  to 
prove  their  nationality  and  protect  them 
from  molestation. 

sea-pea,  .s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  maritinvus,  the  Pisum,  niari- 
timum  of  Linnaeus. 

sea-pen,  sea-rod,  s.    [PENNATULA.] 
sea-perch,  «. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  The  genus  Sen-anus  (q.v.).    The  majority 
of  the  species  are  not  more  than  two  feet  long, 
but  some  grow  to  double  that  length  ;  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  bathers  having 
been  attacked  by  a  gigantic  species  not  un- 
common at  the  Seychelles  and  at  Aden,  and 
persons  have  died  from  the  injuries  so  re- 
ceived. 

2.  The  genus  Labrax  (q.v.). 
sea-pheasant,  s.    The  pintail-duck. 
sea-pie  (l),  sea-pye,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Oyster-catcher  (q.v.),  Hcema* 
topus  ostralcgus  ;  so  called  from  its  black  and 
whit*  plumage.  [MAGPIE.] 

sea-pie  (2),  s.  A  dish  composed  of  pasta 
and  meat  in  alternate  layers,  boiled  together. 

sea-piece,  s.  A  piece  or  picture  repre- 
senting the  sea  or  some  scene  connected  with  it. 

sea-pike,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Belone,  and 
especially  the  gar-fish,  Belone  vulgaris. 

sea-pincushion,  *.  The  egg-case  of  the 
Skate. 

sea-pink,  s. 

Bot.  .-The  genus  Armeria  (q.v.).  Armeria 
maritima  is  Thrift,  Common  Sea-pink,  or  Sea- 
gilliflower. 

sea-plant,  *.  A  plant  naturally  inhabit- 
ing the  sea. 

*  sea-plash,  s.    The  waves  of  the  sea. 

"  Through  tea-plaih  stonnye  we  marched.* 

Stanyhurtt :  Virgil ;  .fnrid  iii.  1O. 

sea-poacher,  s.    [ASPIDOPBGRUS.] 
sea-points,  s.  pi.    [SEA-LACES.] 

sea-pool,  s.  A  pool  of  salt-water  left  by 
the  sea. 

"  I  heard  it  wished  that  all  that  laud  were  a  tea. 
fool."—Spenter:  State  of  Ireland. 

sea-porcupine,  -•. 

Ichthy.  :  A  common  popular  name  for  any 
plectognathous  li.sh,  from  the  spines  with 
which  the  body  is  studded. 

sea-puddings,  s.  pi.    The  same  as  SEA- 

CUCUMIiEHS  (q.V.). 

sea  purse,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  The  leathery  envelope  in  which 
the  ova  of  most  of  the  Chondropterygii  are 
deposited. 

"The  young  are  deposited  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  sharks,  in  their  homy  cases  of  a  square  form,  with 
lour  projecting  horns  giving  them  the  form  of  • 
butcher's  tray.  These  cases  are  very  frequently  picked 
up  on  the  sea-shore,  and  are  sometimes  called  tea- 
puni-t  In  Cumberland  they  are  called  skate-lwrrows, 
on  account  of  their  form."— Eng.  Cyclop.  (Kat.  aitt.}, 
Iv.  630. 

2.  Dot. :  Codium  bursa. 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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sea-purslane, *. 

Bot. :  Atriplex  portulacQld.es.  It  has  axillary 
•pikes  of  small  yellowish  flowers. 

sea-pye,  «.    [SEA-PIE  (l).] 

sea-quake,  s.  A  tremor  or  agitation  of 
the  sea  produced  by  volcanic  or  similar  action 
from  beneath. 

"  Many  of  the  marine  disturbances,  which  might  be 
called  sea-quaket,  have  been  observed  in  places  which 
are  close  to,  or  in  the  line  of,  volcanic  veut*."— J. 
Milne  :  Earthquake*,  p.  161. 

sea-radish,  s. 

Bot. :  Raphanus  maritimus. 

sea-ragwort, .--. 

Bot. :  Cineraria  maritima. 

*  sea -rat,  s.     A   pirate.     (Massinger.) 
[WATER-RAT.] 

sea-raven,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Any  individual  of  the  Scorpaenoid 
genus  Hemitripterus,  from  the  Western  Atlan- 
tic. (See  extract.) 

"The  typical  species  is  the  common  tea-raten  .  .  . 
it  attains  a  length  of  two  feet  and  a  weight  of  four  or 
five  pounds  .  .  .  Like  the  land  raveu,  itls  omuivoroua 
and  voracious,  acting  the  part  of  a  useful  scavenger  in 
removing  decaying  matters."— Kipley  i  Dana :  Amer. 
Cyclop.,  xiv.  739. 

sea-reach,  s.  The  straight  course  or 
reach  of  a  winding  river,  which  stretches  out 
to  seaward. 

sea-reed,  -. 

Bot. :  Psamma  arenaria. 

*  sea-reeve,  s.    An  officer  formerly  ap- 
pointed in  maritime  places  to   protect  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
watch  the  shore,  and  collect  the  wrecks. 

sea-risk,  *  sea-risque,  s.  The  risk  of 
destruction  or  injury  to  goods  or  persons 
crossing  the  sea  ;  hazard  or  risk  at  or  by  sea. 

"  He  charged  himself  with  all  the  iei-ritgue  of  such 
vessels  as  carried  curu  to  Hume  in  the  winter."— 
Arbuthnot. 

sea-robber,  s.    A  pirate. 

"  Across  the  dark  tea-robber's  way." 

Moore:  Fire-WorsMppert. 

sea-robin,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Prionotus  lineatus,  the  Banded 
Gurnard. 

sea-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  Cakile  maritima  and  the  genus  Cakile. 

sea-room,  s.  Room  wherein  a  ship  may 
be  put  through  all  needful  evolutions  without 
danger  of  being  brought  into  collision  with 
another  vessel,  with  a  rock  at  sea,  or  with  the 
shore ;  open  sea. 

sea-rosemary,  s. 

Bot.  :  Schoberia  fruticoan. 
sea-rover,  s. 

1.  A  person  who  roves  up  and  down  the  sea 
for  plunder ;  a  pirate. 

2.  A  piratical  vessel. 
sea-roving,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Roving  over  the  sea. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  roving  over  the 
aea  ;  the  acts  or  practices  of  a  pirate :  piracy. 

sea-ruff,  s.  A  marine  fish  belonging  to 
the  genus  Orphus. 

sea-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  Chloride  of  sodium  mixed  with 
small  proportions  of  other  salts,  and  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  sea- water.  It  Is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial sea-water  baths. 

sea  sand  wort,  .-•. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Houkenya. 
sea-scorpion,  s. 
Ichthyology  : 

1.  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Scorptena,     The 
term   is   applied    because   their    heads   are 
covered    with    spines,    angular   projections, 
lobes,  and  filaments,  so  as  to  give  them,  a 
formidable  appearance. 

2.  Cottus  scorpius. 
sea-scurf,  *. 

ZuoL :  The  genus  Lepralia  (q.T.)» 
sea-serpent,  s. 
L  A  sea-snake  (q.v.). 

2.  An  animal  of  immense  size,  and  serpentine 
form,  said  to  inhabit  the  ocean,  but  concern- 


ing which  nothing  definite  is  known.  The  first 
detailed  accounts  come  from  Norway.  Pon- 
toppidan  {Nat.  Hist.  (ed.  1755)  ii.  195)  figures 
the  Sea-serpent  raising  itself  from  the  water 
and  spouting,  but  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
(ed.  9th),  xxi.  009,  matches  the  figure  with 
that  of  a  squid.  In  more  recent  times 
several  appearances  of  the  "sea-serpent" 
have  been  recorded ;  notably  by  Captain 
M'Quhae,  of  H.M.S.  Dcedalus  (Times,  Oct.  9, 
1848,  figured  in  Illus.  Lond.  Netos,  Oct.  28, 
1848),  by  Capt.  A.  Hassel  (Graphic,  Aug.  17, 
1872),  by  the  master  and  crew  of  the  Pauline, 
of  London  (Illus.  Loud.  News,  Nov.  20,  1875), 
by  Lieut.  Haynes,  of  the  Royal  yacht  Osborne 
(see  illustration,  and  Graphic,  June  30,  1877), 
by  Major  Senior,  from  the  City  of  Baltimore 
(Graphic,  April  19,  1879),  and  by  a  clergyman 
at  Busselton,  West  Australia  (Natvre,  June  24,* 
1879).  In  these  cases  the  observers  testify  to 


SEA-SERPENT. 


having  seen  a  monstrous  serpentiform  animal, 
and  their  good  faith  is  beyond  question. 
Prof.  Owen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (see  I  lint. 
Lond.  News,  Nov.  25,  1848,  where  Capt. 
M'Quhse's  reply  is  also  printed),  maintained 
that  the  animal  seen  by  Capt.  M'Quh*  was 
a  gigantic  seal,  Macrorhinus  elepiiantinus  ; 
but  whilst  many  Sea-serpent  stories  may  be, 
and  some  certainly  have  been,  satisfactorily 
explained  away  by  deceptive  appearance  of 
well-known  natural  objects  at  a  distance,  and 
"Sea-serpent"  remains  cast  on  British  and 
American  shores  have  been  proved  to  belong 
to  well-known  species,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  at  least  to  suspend  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Agassiz  says  that  if  the  Sea-serpent 
exist  it  must  be  closely  allied  to  the  Plesto- 
saur  (Geological  Sketches,  i.  16),  and  P.  H. 
Gosse  (Romance  of  Nat.  Hist.  (1st  ser.),  p.  358) 
claims  that  it  is  a  surviving  Enaliosaur. 

"  It  would  thus  appear  that,  while,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  all  the  so-called  '  tea-terpentf  '  can  be 
explained  by  reference  to  some  well  known  animal  or 
other  natural  object,  there  is  still  a  residuum  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  modern  zoologists  from  denying  the 
possibility  that  some  such  creature  may  after  all 
exist."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  »th),  xxi.  610. 

sea-service,  s.  Service  rendered  on  board 
a  ship,  and  especially  a  ship  of  war;  naval 
service. 


*  sea-shark,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Squalus  carcharias  (Linn.). 

sea-shell,  s.  A  shell  from  the  sea  ;  the 
shell  of  a  mollusc  inhabiting  the  sea  ;  a 
marine  shell. 


t  are  great  Improvers  of  BOUT  or  cold  land.  " 
—  Mortimer  :  Butbandry. 

sea-shore,  ». 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  shore,  coast,  or  margin 
of  the  sea  ;  the  land  lying  adjacent  to  the  sea. 

"The  barren  waste  of  the  tea-shore." 

Longfellow:  iltln  xtandith.  ix. 

1L  Law  :  The  ground  between  the  ordinary 
high-water  mark  and  low-water  mark. 

sea-shrub,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.)  :  The  family  Gorgonidee  (q.v.)i 

sea-sick,  a. 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  sea-sick- 
ness (q.v.). 

"She  began  to  be  much  ten  lick,  extremity  of 
weather  continuing."—  Stui*et/i.  :  Wintrr't  Tale.  v.  ». 

*  2.  Tired  of  the  sea  ;  weary  of  travelling 
by  sea. 

sea-sickness,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  peculiar  functional  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by  shock  re- 
sulting from  the  motion  of  a  ship.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  are  a  state  of  general 
depression,  giddiness,  vomiting  and  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  and  urinary  secretions. 
In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  severe 
as  to  threaten  life. 

"  Innumerable  preventatives  and  remedies  have 
been  proposed,  but  most  of  them  fall  short  of  the 
success  claimed  for  them.  No  means  have  yet  been 


discovered  which  can  altogether  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  tea-tickntu.  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  will  b* 
found,  since  it  is  largely  due  to  the  pitching  muve- 
meuts  of  the  vessel,  which  cannot  be  averted."— 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  »th),  xxi  610. 

sea-side,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  district  or  place  situated 
close  to  the  sea ;   country   adjacent   to    or 
situated  on  the  sea-shore.    (Judges  vii.  12.) 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  or  situated  on 
the  sea-shore  :  as,  a  sea-sule  residence. 

^T  Sea-side  Balsam  is  Croton  Eleuteria  ;  Sea- 
side Grape,  Coccoloba  uvifera  [CoccOLOBAj; 
Sea-side  Laurel,  Xylophylla  latifolia;  Sea-si J« 
Oat,  the  genus  Uniola. 

sea-slater, «. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Lygia.  The  Great  Sea- 
Slater  is  Lygia  oceanica,  common  all  round 
the  English  coast. 

sea-sleeve,  s.    [CALAMARY.] 
sea-slug,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  Opistho- 
branchiata  (q.v.).  The  name  is  sometimes 
confined  to  the  Nudibranchiates. 

"  The  molluscs  of  this  order  may  be  termed  tea. 
tuai,  since  the  shell,  when  it  exists,  is  usually  small 
and  thin,  and  wholly  or  partially  concealed  by  to* 
animal"—  Woodward:  MoUiaca  (ed.  1880),  p.  tit, 

sea-snail, «. 

L  Ichthy. :  Liparis  vulgarii. 

2.  Zool.  (PI.) :  The  family  Naticids  (q.v.). 

sea-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Hydro- 
phidse  (q.v.).  They  have  depressed  heads, 
dilated  behind  and  covered  with  shields. 
Their  bodies  are  covered  with  square  plates ; 
their  tails  are  very  much  compressed,  and 
raised  vertically,  so  as  to  aid  them  in 
swimming.  They  are  very  venomous ;  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  four  feet  in  length. 
They  are  found  off  the  coast  of  India,  in  the 
salt  water  channels  of  the  Sunderbun«ls,  in 
the  seas  around  the  Indian  Islands,  and  in 
the  Pacilic,  but  at  no  great  distance  from 
kind.  They  are  eaten  in  Tahiti. 

"  Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger. 
And  the  tea  make  hath  life." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  i.  L 

sea-snipe,  s. 

1.  The  popular  name  of  a  fish,  Centriscut 
scolopax.    [CENTRISCUS.J 

2.  The  Dunlin. 

*  sea-soldier,  s.    A  marine. 
sea-spider,  *. 
Zoology : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Maiadae. 
t  2.  (PI.)  The  order  Pantopoda  (q.v.),  (Co* 
sell's  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  160.) 

sea-squid,  s.    [SQUID.] 
sea-squirt,  *. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ascidium  (q.T.)t 
t  sea-stars,  s.  pi.    [STAB-FISHES.] 
sea-starwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Aster  Tripoliwn. 

sea-stick,  s.  A  hen-ing  caught  and  cured 
at  sea. 

sea-stock,  «. 

Hot. :  Matthiola  sinuata. 

sea-storm,  s.  A  storm  at  or  on  the  ses 
(Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

sea  sun-flower,  *. 

Zool. :  The  sea-anemone  (q.v.). 
sea-swallow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  snb-fsmfly 
Sterninse  (q.v.). 

sea-swine,  «.  A  popular  name  for  the 
porpoise  (q.v.). 

sea-tang,  «.    Tang,  tangle. 

"  Their  nest*  of  ledge  and  irt-tang." 

Longfellow :  HiawatKa,  fl 

sea-tangle, .--. 

Bat. :    Laminaria  digitata   and    the   gcno* 
Lamina  ria. 
If  Sea-tangle  tent : 
Therapeut. :  A  stretcher  made  of  sea-tangle. 

sea-term,  ».  A  word  or  phrase  appro- 
priate to  and  used  by  seamen  ;  a  word  or  term 
of  navigation. 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  yonr  censures  of  the  irn-trrmi 
In  Dryden's  'Virgil,'  because  no  terms  of  art  or  cant 
words  suit  the  majesty  of  epick  poetry."— Pope. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  <*1",  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.    sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -eion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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seaforthia— seal 


*  sea  thief,  s.    A  pirate. 

sea  thong,  $. 

Bot. :  A  British  sea- weed,  Himanthalia  lorta. 

sea-thrift, «.    [SEA-FINK.] 

sea-titling,  *.    [SHORE-PIPIT.] 

sea-toad, «. 

1.  Ichthy. :  Lophius  piscatorius,  the  Fishing- 
frog  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  Hyas  araneus,  the  Harper  Crab  or 
Great  Spider  Crab.    (Wood.) 

sea-tossed,  t  sea-tost,  a.     Tossed  by 
the  sea.    (Xhakesp. :  Pericles,  Hi.    Chorus.) 

sea-tortoise,  5.    [TURTLE.] 
sea-trumpet,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Lam.ina.ria  digitata ;  (2)  EcKonia 
buccinalis. 

turn,  s.    A  gale,  mist,  or  breeze  from 


the  sea. 
sea-turtle,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  marine  turtle. 

2.  Omitli.:    The    black    Guillemot,    Uria 
grylk. 

sea  unicorn,  *.    [NARWHAL.] 

sea-urchin,  s.  Any  animal  of  the  genus 
Echinus,  or  of  the  order  Echinida. 

sea- view,  s.  A  view  of  the  sea ;  a  place 
wlii.-li  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  view 
of  the  sea. 

sea-voyage, «.  A  voyage  by  or  over  the 
tea. 

sea-wall,  s.  A  wall  or  embankment  con- 
structed to  defend  some  portions  of  the  land 
against  the  inroads  of  the  sea ;  to  form  a  break- 
water, &c. 

*  sea-walled,  a.  Defended  against  hos- 
tile intrusions  by  the  sea,  as  by.  a  walL 

sea- wand,  s.  The  same  as  SEA-GIRDLES 
(q.v.). 

sea-ware,  ».  A  name  applied  in  many 
places  to  the  weeds  thrown  up  by  the  sea, 
which  are  collected  and  used  as  manure  and 
for  other  purposes. 

"Having  the  usual  common  rights  of  hill  pasture, 
tea-tfare,  and  grazing  over  the  arable  land  when  the 
crop  Uuot  in  the  ground."— Pott  Malt  Gazette,  March 
II.  1886. 

sea-water,  n  The  water  of  any  sea  or 
of  the  ocean.  An  analysis  of  sea-water  taken 
from  the  English  Channel  gave  the  following 
result :  water  964*745,  sodium  chloride  27*059, 
potassium  chloride  0*766,  magnesium  chloride 
3*666,  magnesium  bromide  0-029,  magnesium 
sulphate  2*296,  calcium  sulphate  1*406,  cal- 
cium carbonate  0*033  =  1,000,  with  traces  of 
iodine  and  ammoniacal  salt. 

sea-wax,  s.    The  same  as  MALTHA  (q.v.). 
sea-way,  -•. 

1.  The  progress  made  by  a  ship  through  the 
water. 

2.  An  open  space  in  which  a  vessel  lies  with 
the  sea  rolling  heavily. 

sea- weed,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of 
the  higher  Algals. 

8.  Bot.  (PI.):  Fucaceae  (q.v.).    (Undley.) 

sea-whipcord,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chordaria. 

sea  whip-lash,  *. 

Bot. :  Chorda  filutn. 

sea-whistle,  *. 

Bot. :  Fucus  nodosus. 

sea-wife,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Acantholabrui  yarretti.  In  the  pro- 
portions of  the  body  and  in  its  parts  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  Ballan  Wrasse  and 
the  Cook  Wrasse.  (Yarrtll :  British  Fishes, 
t.  516).  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
lafcnw  vetula. 


-willow,  s. 

Zool. :  Gorgonia  ancept. 
sea- wing, «. 

*  1.  Znol. :  A  popular  name  for  s  bivalve 
mollusc  akin  to  Mytilus. 
2.  fig. :  A  sail. 

"  Claps  on  his  tea-wing.* 

Antony  t  CleopMra.  111.  10. 


sea  -with wind,  *. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  bindweed,  Convolvulus 
Soldanella. 

*  sea-wold,  s.  Vegetation  tinder  the  sea. 
more  or  less  resembling  a  forest ;  a  sea  wood 
or  forest. 

"  We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  bide  and  seek. 
On  the  broad  lea-uxMt,  in  the  crimson  shells.* 

Ttnnyton  ;  Mermaid,  111. 

sea  wolf,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  applied  to  a  sea- 
king.     [VlKINO.] 

"  Sullenly  answered  Ulf, 
TheoldVa-wo-/." 

Longfellow :  J/atician'i  Tale.  xlx. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish,  Anarrhicas  lupus,  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  ;  gray  or  brown, 


with  transverse  black  or  brown  stripes.  Its 
formidable  aspect  and  sharp,  effective  teeth 
constitute  its  chief  resemblance  to  a  wolf. 

t  sea- woman,  s.    Fata  Morgana  (q.v.). 

sea-  worm,  s.  A  popular  name  for  various 
Nereids. 

sea-wormwood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Artemisia  maritima. 

sea- worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  sea.  [W  ATIR- 
WORN.] 

sea-worthiness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sea-worthy. 

sea- worthy,  a.  Fit  to  be  sent  to  sea. 
Used  of  a  vessel  sufficiently  strong  and  sound 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  cargo  and  with  the 
lives  of  crew  and  passengers. 

sea-wrack,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Sea  weeds  piled  in  long  ILiea 
on  the  beach  and  carted  away  for  manure. 
2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sea-wrack  grass,  Zostera  marina, 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  Zosteracese  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 
Sea-wrack  grass :  [SEA-WRACK,  2.  (1)J. 

sea-forth'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Lord 
Seaforth,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Arecese.  Elegant  palms, 
with  pinnate  fronds,  polygamous  or  monoe- 
cious flowers,  sessile  on  a  branched  spadix, 
with  several  incomplete  spathes ;  calyx  and 
corolla  trifld  ;  males  with  many  stamens  and 
the  rudiments  of  a  pistil ;  style  very  short ; 
stigmas  three ;  berry  small,  oval,  one-seeded. 
Some  have  dwarf,  reed-like  stems,  others  rise 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  Known  species 
about  twenty-five,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  Australia.  Type,  Seaforthia  elegans,  from 
the  latter  region. 

seal  (1),  *  sele  (1),  *.  [A.8.  seoJh  ;  cogn.  with 
IceL  selr ;  Dan.  sal,  srr.lhund;  Sw.  sj&l,  sjal- 
hund  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  selah.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  for  any  individual 
of  a  group  of  Marine  Carnivora,  with  resem- 
blances in  cranial  characters  to  the  True 
Bears  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Otters  on  the 
other  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  34).  They 
fall  naturally  into  two  families  :  the  Phocidae, 
or  True  S*eals,  and  the  Otariidie,  or  Eared 
Seals.  The  body  in  the  former  is  elongated 
and  somewhat  pisciform,  covered  with  a  short, 
thick  fur,  or  harsh  hairs,  and  terminated  be- 
hind by  a  short,  conical  tail.  The  limbs  are 
developed  into  flippers,  and  adapted  for 
swimming  organs,  whilst  they  are  practically 
useless  on  land  (a  modification  foreshadowed 
in  the  hind-limbs  of  the  Sea  Otter),  so  that, 
when  they  leave  the  water,  the  True  Seals  can 
only  drag  themselves  laboriously  along,  chiefly 
by  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
They  especially  abound  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions,  passing  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
to  which,  however,  they  invariably  resort  in 
the  breeding  season  and  to  brinjr  forth  their 
young.  The  Common  Seal  (Phoca  vUvlina) 
occurs  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  ai 
New  Jersey.  It  is  abundant  faither  north.  It 
is  from  three  to  five  feet  lung,  yellowish-gray  in 
color,  intelligent,  and  capable  of  attachment. 
The  Eared  ik-als,  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  scmtliuru  hemisphere,  are  more  closely 


allied  to  Land  Carnivora  than  the  True  Beat*, 
as  they  possess  small  external  ears,  aim  arts 
able  to  use  the  hind  limbs  (or  progression  on 
shore.  The  male  Eared  Seal  is  much  larger 
than  the  female,  which  looks  ridiculously 
small  beside  her  lord.  It  is  from  one  of  this 
group  that  most  of  the  seal-skins  of  commerce 
are  obtained.  [NORTHERN  FUR-SEAL.)  Seals 
are  largely  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  blub- 
ber, which  yields  a  transparent,  inodorous 
oil ;  and  the  skins  of  those  species  which 
have  no  close  under-fur  [SEAL-SKIN],  when 
tanned,  are  employed  in  making  boots,  and, 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serve  to  cover 
trunks,  &c.  The  species  of  True  and  Eared 
Seals  are  numerous. 

seal-fishery,  *.  The  most  important 
fishing-ground  for  hair-si-als  is  off  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  The  annual 
catch  is  about  500,000.  There  are  others  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  off  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
White  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Prybiloff  Islands  are  the  seat  of  the  most  im- 
portant fisheries  for  fur-seals,  the  catch  theie 
being  restricted  to  100,000  skins.  The  other  fish- 
eries, which  are  principally  in  the  southem 
hemisphere,  are  in  great  meat>ure  exhausted. 
Within  recent  years  the  reckless  destruction  of 
the  Bering  Sea  fur  seals  by  Canadian  fishermen, 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  question 
has  been  settled  by  international  arbitration. 

seal-skin, ».  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  skin  of  the  seal,  which,' 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  is  made  into 
caps  and  other  articles  of  dress,  and,  when 
tanned,  into  shoes,  &c.    The  skin  of  the  sea- 
bear  or  fur-seal,  after  the  long  coarse  hairs, 
which  cover  a  beautifully  tine  and  silky  fur, 
are  removed,  is  dyed,  and  made  into  ladies' 
cloaks,  muffs,  &c.    Only  immature  and  female 
specimens  of  the  fur-seal  yield  the  seal-skin 
of  commerce. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skiu  of  the  seal : 
as,  a  seal-skin  jacket,  <tc. 

seal-toothed  whales,  *.  pL 

Zool. :  The  Zeuglodontia  (q.v.). 

seal  (2),  *  scale,  *  seel,  *  sele  (2), «.    [O.  Ft. 

seel  (Fr.  sceau),  from  Lat.  sig  ilium  =  a  seal,  a 
mark  ;  prop,  dimin.  from  signum  =  a  sign, 
a  mark  ;  A.S.  sigle  —  an  ornament ;  Sp.  sello, 
sigilo ;  Ital.  sigillo  =  a  seal ;  Ger.  tiegd  ; 
Goth,  siglio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  species  of  die,  of  stone,  metal,  or 
other   hard   substance,  having  a  device  or 
motto  cut  in  intaglio  on  its  face,  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  a  device  or  motto  in 
relief  on  clay,  wax,  or  other  material,  wliile, 
in  a  plastic  state,  or  upon  paper,  as  upon 
legal  documents  in  token  of  performance  or 
of  authenticity.    Seals  are  of  great  antiquity 
(in  ancient  times  the  ring  usually  served  as  a 
seal);  they  were  of  gold,  iron,  ivory,  &c, 

"  That  ttal  you  ask  with  such  a  violence." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII..  lit  t. 

(2)  The  wax  or  other  substance  impressed 
or  stamped  with  a  device,  and  attached  to 
letters   and   other  documents   in   token   of 
authenticity. 

"  The  use  of  trail,  as  a  murk  of  authenticity  to 
letters  and  other  instrument*  in  writing,  is  extremely 
ancient.  We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Persians 
in  the  earliest  mid  most  sacred  records  of  history."— 
Blacktt»ne  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

(3)  The  wax,  wafer,  or  other  fastening  of  a 
letter  or  other  paper. 

"  That  dared  to  break  the  holy  Mat" 

Ulutketp. :  Winter' I  Tali,  ill  t, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That    which    authenticates,    confirms, 
ratifies,  or  makes  stable;  assurance,  pledge, 
token,  proof,  testimony. 

"  They  their  fill  of  lore 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  ttal." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  1,041 

(2)  That  which  effectually  shuts,  confines, 
or  secures ;  that  which  makes  fast :  as,  the 
teal  of  confession.    (Lit.  (t  fig.) 

IL  Technically: 

Gas-works:  A  water-trap  joint,  where  the 
gas  is  drawn  or  forced  beneath  a  plate,  whose 
lower  edge  is  beneath  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  tar-welL 

IF  1.  The  Great  Seal :  The  seal  used  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  for 
Ireland,  in  sealing  public  ]>apers  of  great 
moment ;  as,  writs  to  summon  Parliament, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    w,  o>  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  <ju  -  kw. 


seal— seance 
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treaties  with  other  countries,  &c.  The  Great 
Seal  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  Lord  Keeper  (as  he  was  formerly  called), 
whose  office  is  conferred  by  its  delivery  into 
bis  hands.  Hence  often  used,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, for  the  Chancellorship. 

"  It  was  immediately  notified  to  Jeffreys  that  be 
might  expect  the  great  teal  as  the  rewind  of  faitiiful 
ana  vigorous  service."— llacautay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  «b.  v. 

2.  Privy  Seal : 

(1)  The  same  as  PRIVY-SEAL  (1).    [PRIVY.] 

(2)  The  principal    Secretary    of  State,   or 
person  intrusted  with   the  Privy-seal.      His 
proper  I  itle  is  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  he  is  the  fifth 
great  officer  of  state  in  England,  and  applies 
the  privy-seal  to  all  charters,  grants,  pardons, 
&c.,  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Seal. 

3.  To  set  one's  seal  to :  To  give  one's  authority 
or  sanction  to ;  to  give  one's  assurance  of. 

seal  engraver,  s.  One  whose  business 
Or  occupation  is  to  engrave  or  cut  seals. 

seal-lock,  s.  A  lock  provided  with  a 
seal  which  must  be  broken  in  the  act  of  un- 
fastening, thus  indicating  the  fact  of  the  lock 
having  been  tampered  with. 

seal  paper,  s. 

Law:  A  document  issued  by  the  Lord  Clian- 
cellor,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sittings,  detailing  the  business  in  his  court  or 
division  and  in  those  of  the  Lords  Justices 
and  Vice-Chancellors.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  issues  a  similar  paper  for  his  division  of 
the  court.  (English.) 

seal-pipe,  a.    A  dip-pipe  (q.v.). 

seal-press,  s.  A  press  for  imprinting 
an  inscription  or  device  on  paper  or  plastic 
material. 

seal-ring,  *.    A  signet-ring. 

"  I  have  lost  a  tenl-rimj  of  my  grandfather's  worth 
forty  ia&rk."-Shaketp. :  1  ffenrv  Jr.,  iii.  3. 

*  seal-wax,  *.    Sealing-wax. 

"  lie  saw  his  monkey  picking  the  teal-vox  from  a 
letter."— A  rbuthnut. 

seal,  *  seel,  *  sele,  v.t.  &  i.    [SEAL  (-2),  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to ;  to  stamp  or 
Impress  with  a  seal,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity 
or  execution. 

"  And  yet  the  more,  if  he  strake  hamles.  if  he  gene 
his  h.iud  writing,  and  leal  ii."—Tyndall:  Worket: 
PL  142. 

(2)  To  fasten  or  secure  with  some  material 
stamped  with  a  seal  ;  to  fasten  securely,  as 
with  wax,  a  wafer,  or  the  like. 

"  Her  letter  now  is  tealed." 

Sh'ikesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrect,  1,331. 

(3)  To  stamp  or  mark  with   some  official 
•tamp  or  mark  as  an  evidence  of  standard 
exactness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality. 

"She  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  teal'd  quarts." 

Shakes?.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  (lud.  ii.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  confirm,  to   ratify,  to  sanction,  to 

attest,  to  establish. 

"  Seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  vfthe  Shrew,  ill.  J. 

(8)  To  attest,  to  bear  witness  to. 

"  One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  teal'd.* 

Baron :  fritoner  of  Chilian,  r.  L 
(3)  To  shut  or  close  up. 

"  Pleasing  sleep  had  tealed  each  mortal  eye." 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  ii.  1. 

*(4)  To  confine,  to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison. 
"  Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chained, 
And  teal  tbee  so.1  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  i  v  %6. 

(5)  To  shut  or  keep  close  or  secret.    (Fre- 
quently with  up.) 

"  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words,  but— mum." 
Shuketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  J. 

(6)  Among  the  Mormons  and  some  other 
polygamous  sects,  to  take  to  one's  self,  or  to 
assign  to  another,  as  a  second  or  additional 
wife. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Build. :   To  fix  or  secure  in  a  wall  or 
•  other  surface,  by  means  of  mortar,  cement, 

plaster,  or  the  like. 

2.  Hydraul. :  To  prevent  the  flow  or  reflux, 
as  of  air  or  gas,  as  in  a  pipe,  by  means  of 
carrying  the   end   of  the   inlet  or  exit  pipe 
below  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  affix  one's  seal. 

"  111  leal  to  such  a  bond." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  I  S. 


sealed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEAL,  v.] 

*  sealed-earth,   s.      Terra  sigittata,  an 
old  name  for  medicinal  earths,  which    were 
made  up  in  cakes  and  stamped  or  sealed. 

"Wormwood,  bole  armouiac,  iea.led-ea.rth,  ciugue- 
foiL"— Bacon:  Workt,  L  427. 

seal -er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  seal  (1),  s. ;  •«•.)    One 

who  is  engaged  in  seal-fishing. 

*  seal'-er  (2),  «.    [Eng.  seal,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  seals ;  one  who  attaches  seals 
to  documents. 

"  He  [Chaffwax]  forms  part  of  a  homogeneous  com- 
bination of  Dealer,  Deputy-Sealer,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Purse  Bearer."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  4,  1874. 

2.  Spec. :    An  officer  appointed  to  examine 
and  try  weights  and  measures,  leather,  &c., 
and  affixes  a  stamp  upon  such  as  are  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  standard ;  an  inspector   of 
weights  and  measures. 

3.  One  who  closes  or  seals  up. 

"  Season  of  my  purest  pleasure, 
Healer  of  observing  eyes  ! " 

Cowper  :  Watching  unto  God,  No.  1 

gealgh,  selch  (yh,  ch  guttural),  s.  [A.S.  seoUi.} 
A  seal ;  sea-calf. 

"  I  saw  him  to-day  engaged  in  an  animated  contest 
with  a  phoca,  or  seal  (tealgh,  our  people  more  properly 
call  them  .  .  .  retaining  the  Gothic  guttural  gh)."— 
Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 

seal -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  seal  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  The 
act,  operation,  or  occupation  of  catching 
seals,  and  obtaining  their  oil. 

seal'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  or  a,    [SEAL,  «.] 

*  sealing-day,  s.    A  day  or  time  of  rati- 
fication or  continuation. 

"  The  trali iig-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me." 

Shaketp. :  Alidtummer  fiiyht's  Dream,  i.  1. 

sealing-wax,  s.  A  composition  for 
sealing  or  securely  fastening  letters  or  pack- 
ets. Sealing-wax  made  of  resin,  and  coloured 
with  vermilion,  lamp-black,  white  lead,  or 
orpiment,  was  made  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  long  known  as  Spanish-wax, 
and  probably  reached  the  Portuguese  from 
India,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  through  Spain. 
(See  extract.) 

"  Sealing-wax  has  a  resin  for  its  basis,  and  has  no 
wax  in  its  composition  ;  but  as  it  took  the  place  of 
wax  as  a  material  for  sealing  documents,  the  old  name 
was  retained.  The  best  is  made  of  shellac  and  Venice 
turpentine,  coloured  by  vermilion  or  ivory  black."— 
Knight :  Met.  Mechan.,  a.  v.  Sealing  Wax. 

seam  (1),  •  scame,  'seem,  *seeme, 
*  seme,  s.  [A.S.  seam;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zoom ;  Icel.  saumr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  torn ;  Ger. 
sawn.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  «uo ;  A.S. 
siwian  ;  Eng.  sew.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  junction  of  two  widths  of  fabric 
joined  together  by  sewing    or  stitching ;   a 
suture. 

"  And  every  team  the  nymphs  shall  sew  " 

Drat/ton :  Mutet  Elysium,  Nymph,  3. 

2.  A  piece  of  needlework.    (Amer.) 

"  He  asked  her  to  put  down  her  team,  and  come  for 
a  walk."— ffarper't  Magazine,  June,  1882,  p.  117. 

*  3.  A  cicatrix  or  scar. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  deal. :   Any  thin  layer   separating   two 
strata  of  greater  magnitude.    (Lyell.) 

2.  Shipbuilding:    The  space    between  two 
planks  of  a  ship's  skin,  filled  with  oakum  by 
calking. 

"With  boiling  pitch  the  teams  insteps. 
Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand." 
Dryden.    (Todd.) 

Seam-blast,  «.  A  blast  made  by  filling 
with  powder  the  seams  or  crevices  previously 
made  by  a  drill-blast. 

seam  lace,  «. 

Fabric:  A  narrow  stuff  used  by  carriage- 
makers  to  cover  seams  and  edges. 

seam  prcsser,  s. 

1.  Agric. :  A  heavy  roller  to  flatten  newly- 
ploughed  land. 

2.  Tailoring :  A  goose,  to  flatten  seams. 

*  seam-rent,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  rent  along  a  seam. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  clothes  rent  or  torn 
along  the  seams ;  hence,  ragged,  low,  poor, 
mean. 

"  Such  poor  team-rent  fellows."— Ben  J onion  :  fttrv 
Man  Out  of  hit  Humour,  Ii.  2. 

seam-roller,  • 

Boot-making :  A  burnisher,  or  rubber,  for 
flattening  down  the  edges  of  leather  where 
two  thicknesses  are  sewn  together. 


seam-set,  s. 

1.  Tin-working :  A  punch  used  by  tinmen  for 
closing  the  seams  prepared  on  a  hatchet  stake. 
The  face  has  a  groove  which  shuts  down  the 
edges,  usually  upon  a  wire. 

2.  Shoemaking:    A  tool  for  flattening  the 
seams  of  boots,  shoes,  or  harness. 

(2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  somme,  some,  saume,  sum* 
=  a  pack,  a  burden,  from  Low  Lat.  salma,  a 
corrupt,  of  Gr.  a-dy^a  (sagmu)  —  a  pack  sad- 
dle ;  Ger.  saum  =  a  sack  of  eight  bushels.]  A 
measure  of  eight  bushels  of  corn,  or  the  vessel 
containing  it ;  a  horse-loud. 

•seam  (3),  *saim,   '  sayme,  'seame,  i. 

[Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  Fr. 
sain,  from  Lat.  sagina  =  a  fatting,  fatness  ;  Sp. 
sayn;  Ital.  saime  —  grease,  lard.]  Tallow,  fat, 
grease,  laid. 

"Seath  it  with  good  old  team*  or  grease."— P.  Sol. 
land :  Plinie,  bk.  xx..  ch.  vi. 

*  Seam,  v.t.    [SEAM  (I),*.] 

1.  To  join  together  with,  or  as  with  a  seam; 
to  form  a  seam  on. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  scar  or  cicatrix  ;  to  scar. 

"  His  naked  anns  and  legs,  teamed  o'er. 
The  scan  of  frantic  penance  bore." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lak«,ULt. 

sea '-man,  s.    [Eng.  sea,  and  man.] 

1.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in 

the  navigation  of  ships ;  a  mariner,  a  sailor. 

The  term  includes  officers  as  well  as  men,  but 

is  technically  restricted  to  the  latter.    [ABLB- 

BODIED,  2 ;  ORDINAKY-SEAMAN.] 
*  2.  A  merman.    (Locke.) 

sea' -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  seaman ;  •ship.']  TH« 
skill  of  a  good  seaman  ;  skill  in  or  knov'  , 
of  the  art  of  managing  and  navigating  a  sm^. 

Beamed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SEAM,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Joined  with  a  seam ;  scarred. 

2.  Falconry  :  Out  of  condition  ;  not  in  good 
condition.    (Applied  to  a  falcon.) 

sea' -men,  s.  pi.    [SEAMAN.] 

*seam-er,  s.     [A.S.  seamen.]    One  who  or 

that  which  seams ;  a  seamster. 

seam  ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SEAM,  v.] 
seaming  lace,  s.    Seam-lace  (q.v.). 

seaming  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
forming  the  joints  at  the  edges  of  sheet-metal 
plates. 

seaming  tool,  s.  A  tool  for  joining  or 
working  the  edges  of  sheets  of  metal. 

seam  less,  '  seam  les,  *  seame  lease,  a. 

[Eng.  seam  (I),  s. ;  Jess.]  Having  no  seams; 
of  a  single  piece. 

"Christ's  teamlett  coat,  all  of  a  piece  from  the  tqp 
to  the  bottom."— Bp.  ray/or .-  Sermont.  voL  iii.,  ser.  1. 

*  seam'-ster,  •  seam'-ster,  *  semp'-ster 

(p  silent),  *  sem'-ster,  s.  [A.S.  itdmestre, 
from  seam  =  a  seam  (q.v.).]  One  who  sews 
well ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  sew. 

"To  paint  shops  of  barbers,  shomakers.  coblers.  tar- 
lers  and  temtttn."— f.  UMmui:  flinie,  bk.  xxxv., 
ch.  x. 

seam  -  stress,  seam'  -  stress,  semp- 
stress (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  seamster;  •«*.] 
A  woman  whose  occupation  is  to  sew. 

*  seam  stress^,  s.     [Eng.  seamstress;  -y.J 
The  business  or  calling  of  a  seamstress. 

"As  an  apiwudage  to  K<tnutretty."—iX4rn»:Trittram 
Shandy,  iii.  4t>. 

seam'-&  «•    [Eng.  seam  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  or  containing  a  seam  or  seams ; 
showing  the  seams.     (Hence  applied  figura- 
tively to  the  worse  jiart  of  anything.) 

"  Plainly  to  be  seen  by  all  who  do  not  deliberately 
turn  away  from  thetramy  side  of  our  civilization."— 
fall  Hall  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1883. 

2.  Like  semns  or  scars. 

••  Though  still  his  crimson  t»imy  scars  reveal 
The  aure-aim'd  vengeance  of  the  Lusian  steel." 
Mictle :  Lutiad,  IV. 

scan,  s.    [SEINE.] 

se-an9e',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.,  sedens,  pr.  par. 
of  stdeo  =  to  sit.]  A  sitting ;  a  session,  as  of 
some  public  body  ;  specific.,  applied  by  spirit- 
ualists to  a  sitting  with  the  view  of  evoking 
spiritual  manifestations,  or  of  holding  com- 
munication with  spirits. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo»vl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  —  C, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shon;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  £c.  =  bel,  del. 
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seannachie— season 


s.  [Gaul.  seannachaid  =  oue 
learned  m  old  or  remote  history  ;  a  reciter  of 
tales,  from  seannacher  =  sagacious  ;  sean  = 
old.]  A  Highland  antiquary,  genealogist, 
chronicler,  or  bard. 

"  Fermenting  in  the  brains  of  some  mad  Highland 
ttannaclite."—{icott  :  Antiquary,  cb.  Ti 

tjea  -port,  «.    [Eng.  sea,  and  port.) 

1.  A  harbour  or  port  on  the  sea. 

2.  A  city  or  town  situated  on  a  harbour,  or 
on  ir  near  the  sea  ;  also  used  adjectively  :  as, 
a  seaport  town. 

8ea'-poy,  «.    [SEPOY.] 

•ear.  *  seer  en,  *  ser-en,  v.t.    [A.S.  tedrian 
^  to  dry  up,  to  wither  or  pine  away,  from 
tear  =  sear  (q.v.);  O.   H.   Ger.  soren;  Low 
Ger.  soren,  soren;  O.  Dut.  soren.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  dry  up  ;  to  wither. 

2.  To  burn  the  surface  of  to  dryness  and 
hardness  ;  to  cauterize  ;  to  burn,  to  scorch. 

"  Bed-hot  steel  to  tear  me  to  the  brain." 

Shatetp.  :  Richard  III.,  IT.  L 

8.  To  parch.    (Cowper  :  Task,  iii.  30.) 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  L  To  brand. 

"Calumny  will  ttxr  rlrtne  Itself." 

Hhaketp.:  Wtnter't  Talf,  It  t 

2.  To  make  callous  or  insensible, 

*  Hut  thuu  with  heart  perverse  and  conscience  ttarfd, 
Despiaing  all  rebuke,  still  persevered  ?" 

Coicprr  :  Expottulation,  SW. 

•ear,  *  sere,  *  seer,  *  seere,  o.  [A.S.  sear; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut  sore,  zoor  =  dry,  withered  ; 
Low  Ger.  soor.]  Dry,  dried  up,  withered  ;  no 
longer  green  and  fresh. 

"Old  age  like  tear  trees  Is  seldom  seen  affected." 
Btaum.  *  Flet.  :  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  L 

*  sear  (1),  «.  &  v.    [CERE,  s.  &  v.] 

Sear  (2),  5.  [Fr.  serre  =  a  bar,  ft  lock,  from 
Lat.  sera  —  a  bar,  a  bolt.] 

Fire-arms  :  The  pivoted  piece  in  a  gun-lock, 
which  enters  the  notches  of  the  tumbler  to 
hold  the  hammer  at  full  or  half-cock,  and  is 
released  therefrom  by  pulling  the  trigger  in 
the  act  of  firing.  The  half-cock  notch  is  made 
go  deep  that  the  sear  cannot  be  withdrawn 
by  the  trigger. 

Sear-spring,  *.  The  spring  which  causes 
the  sear  to  catch  in  the  notch  of  the  tumbler. 

Bearce,  *  searse,  *  ser$e,  v.t.  [Fr.  sarser.] 
[SEARCH,  *.]  To  sift,  to  bolt  ;  to  separate  the 
fine  particles  of,  as  of  meal,  from  the  coarse. 
(Prop.) 

Bearce,  *  scree,  *.  [Fr.  so*.]  A  sieve,  a 
bolter.  (Prov.) 

"  My  next  difficulty  was  to  make  a  sieve,  or  tearet, 
to  dress  my  meal.  .  .  .  This  was  a  most  difficult  thing, 
•ren  bat  to  think  on;  for  1  had  nothing  like  the 
Decenary  thing  to  make  it  ;  I  mean  fine  thin  canvas 
or  stulT.  to  scarce  the  meal  through."—  Defoe  :  Robin- 
fmCrutoe. 

Bear  9h,*  serene,  *cerche,r.t&i.  [O.  Fr. 
eercher  (Fr.  chercher),  from  Lat.  circo  =  to  go 
round  ...  to  explore  ;  circus  =  a  circle,  a 
ring;  ctrcum  =  round,  about;  Ital.  cercare  = 
to  search;  Sp.  cercar  =  to  encircle,  to  sur- 
round.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  To  go  over  and  examine  ;  to  explore  ;  to 
look  over  or  around  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spection or  of  finding  something. 
"  He  terchu  aile  the  coste  where  were  best  com  ying." 
Kabert  at  Brunne,  p.  268. 

2.  To  look  through  or  into  ;  to  examine  into  ; 
to  scrutinize  :  as,  To  search,  a  house,  to  search 
a  book. 

3.  To  inquire  after  ;  to  seek  after  or  for. 

"  Now  clear  I  understand 

What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  tearrhed  in  vain." 
Milton:  P.  U.  Zlt  377. 

4.  To  examine  or  try  with  an  instrument; 
to  probe  :  as,  To  search  a  wound. 

*  5.  To  examine,  to  try  ;  to  put  to  the  test. 


*  6.  To  penetrate  to. 

"Mirth  doth  trnreh  the  bottom  of  annoy.* 

Sbaketp.  :  Rapt  of  Lucrtee,  1,10*. 
B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  search,  to  seek,  to  look,  to  ex- 
amine.   (Uliokesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3.) 

2.  To  inquire  ;  to  make  inquiry. 

"  To  ask  or  Marc*  I  blame  thee  not." 

Milton  :  P.L..  viii.  66. 

^  To  search  out  :  To  find  out  by  seeking  or 


inquiring  ;  to  seek  till  found.    (Deal.  i.  33.) 

Sear9h,  *  serene,  *.  [SEARCH,  v.]  The  act 
of  searching  for  or  after  anything  ;  the  act  of 
seeking,  looking,  or  inquiring  for  something; 
pursuit  for  finding ;  exploration,  inquiry, 
quest,  pursuit,  examination. 

"  He  was  in  teorc*  of  plants."— Coot ;  fbnt  Voyagt, 
bk.  iii..  cb.  xiii. 

^  (1)  Right  of  search : 

Mar.  Law :  The  right  claimed  by  one  nation 
to  authorize  the  commanders  of  their  lawfully 
commissioned  cruisers,  to  board  private  mer- 
chant vessels  of  other  nations  met  with  on 
the  high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
their  papers  and  cargo,  and  of  searching  for 
enemy's  property,  articles  contraband  of  war, 
&c.  [CONTRABAND,  a.,  €j.] 

(S)  Search  of  encumbrances : 

Law :  The  inquiry  made  in  the  special  legal 
registers  by  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee  of  lauds 
aa  to  the  burdens  and  state  of  the  title,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  his  purchase  or 
investment  is  safe. 

search-light,  «.  A  powerful  electric 
arc-light,  having  a  lens  or  reflector,  and  so 
mounted  on  shipboard  or  on  land  that  the 
beam  into  which  its  rays  are  concentrated 
may  be  made  to  travel  in  a  horizontal  path, 
and  thus  throw  light,  at  night,  on  merchant 
ships,  difficult  channels,  \c. 

search-warrant,  «. 

Law :  A  warrant  granted  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  a  constable  to  enter  the  premises  of 
a  person  susjiected  of  secreting  stolen  goods, 
in  order  to  discover  and  seize  the  goods  if 
found.  Similar  warrants  are  granted  to  search 
for  property  or  articles  in  respect  of  which 
other  offences  are  committed,  as  base  coin, 
coiners'  tools,  arms,  gunpowder,  nitro-gly- 
cerine,  liquors,  ic.,  kept  contrary  to  law. 

•  sear9h'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  search,  v. ;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  searched  or  explored.    (Cot- 
grave.) 

•  sear9h'-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  searchable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  searchable. 

sear9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  search,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Gen.  :  One  who  or  that  which  searches, 
examines,  explores,  or  inquires  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  something,  obtaining  informa- 
tion, or  the  like  ;  a  seeker,  an  inquirer,  an 
explorer,  an  examiner. 

'  The  unerring  ttarcher  at  our  hearts."— Seeker  : 
Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  13. 

2.  Specifically: 

*  (1)  A  person  formerly  appointed  in  London 
to  examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report 
the  causes  of  their  deaths. 

"  The  tearchm,  who  are  ancient  matron."  sworn  to 
their  office,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead  corpse 
lies,  and  by  view  of  the  same,  and  by  other  inquiries, 
examine  by  what  disease  the  corpse  died."— Graunt : 
BUli  of  natality. 

(2)  An  officer  of  the  customs,  whose  office 
is  to  search  or  rummage  ships,  baggage,  goods, 
&c.,  to  ascertain  if  they  contain  anything 
liable  to  duty. 

(3)  A  prison  official  who  searches  the  cloth- 
ing of  persons  newly  arrested,  ami  takes  pos- 
session for  the  time  of  the  articles  found  on 
them. 

*  (4)  A  civil  officer  appointed  in  some  Scotch 
towns  to  apprehend  idlers   on   the   streets 
during  church  hours  on  the  Sabbath. 

(5)  An  inspector  of  leather.    (Prov.) 

(6)  A  probe  for  examining  a  horse's  hoof. 

(7)  An  instrument  used  in  the  inspection  of 
butter,  Ac.,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that 
contained  in  firkins,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordn. :  An  instrument  used  for  examining 
the  bore  of  a  gun.    It  is  attached  to  a  staff, 
and  has   steel  points   pressed   outward    by 
springs,  so  as  to  enter  cavities,  if  any  exist, 
when  pushed  in  and  drawn  out  and  turned 
around  in  the  bore. 

2.  Surg. :  A  Lithotomy-sound  (q.v.). 

•  sear9h  er  ess,  *  search' -ress, ».  [Eng. 
searcher;  -ess.]    A  female  searcher.    (Stany- 
hurst.) 

sear9h'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SEARCH,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asarljectitv : 

1.  Looking  or  seeking  into  ;  examining,  ex- 


ploring,  inquiring,  investigating ;  making 
search  or  inquiry. 

2.  Penetrating,  sharp,  trying,  keen. 

11  When  the  tearchiny  eye  of  heaven  is  bid." 

Shalutp. :  Kkhard  IS,,  III  1 

3.  Minute,  close  :  as,  a  searching  inquiry. 

SeaT9h'-Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  searching;  -ly.] 
In  a  searching  manner  ;  closely,  minutely. 

SeaT9h'-ing  ness,s.  [Eng.  searching;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  searching  ;  close- 
ness, minuteness,  keenness. 

*  Sear9h   less,  a.   [Eng.  search ;  -less.]  Elud- 
ing search  or  investigation  ;  unsearchable,  in- 
scrutable.   (Thotnson :  Spring,  992.) 

seared,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEAR,  v.] 

seared-ness,  s.  (En«.  seared ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  seared  or  hardened; 
hai-dness,  insensibility,  callousness. 

"  He  wonders  at  my  extreme  prodigality  of  credit, 
and  teiredneuot  conscience."— Ap.  Hall:  Honour  tf 
the  Harried  Clergy,  p.  ML 

*  sear  -ment,  s.    [CEREMENT.] 

*  searse,  s.    [SEARCE.] 

sea'-scape,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  sea  in 
imitation  of  landscape  (q.v.).]  A  picture  re- 
presenting a  scene  at  sea ;  a  sea-picture. 

"  Sketching  a  land  or  a  teatcap*."— Thackeray: 
Shabby  United  Story,  ch.  v. 

seas  on,  *  ses  on,  *  seys-on,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

seson,  seison,  saison  (Fr.  saison),  from  Low. 
Lat.  sutionem,  accus.  of  satio  —  a  sowing  .  .  . 
a  season,  a  time  of  year,  from  satus,  pa.  par. 
of  sero  —  to  sow.  Originally  it  meant  the  time 
of  sowing  crops,  as  the  most  important  season; 
Sp.  sazoii ;  Port,  sazao,  sezao.] 

L  Lit.  £  Astron. :  The  alternations  in  the 
relative  length  of  day  and  night,  heat  and 
cold,  &c.,  which  take  place  each  year.  In 
England  there  are  four  seasons,  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
reckoned  only  three,  spring,  summer,  and 
winter,  the  words  for  which  are  all  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  autumn  (q.v.)  was  borrowed 
from  the  Romans.  In  India  there  are  but 
three,  well-marked  seasons  of  four  months 
each,  the  hot(February-May),  the  rainy  (June- 
September),  and  the  cold  (October-January). 
The  essential  astronomical  fact  on  which  the 
recurrence  of  the  successive  seasons  depends 
is  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  always  points  in 
the  same  direction,  whatever  portion  of  the 
orbit  the  earth  may  at  the  time  be  traversing. 
The  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic 
is  23°  27'.  On  June  21,  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic,  the  north 
pole  necessarily  inclines  towards  the  sun,  and 
is  as  much  irradiated  as  it  ever  can  be  by  his 
beams,  whilst  the  south  pole,  on  the  contrary, 
is  as  little.  It  is  therefore  midsummer  in  the 


northern  and  midwinter  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Six  months  later,  Dec  21, 
the  southern  pole  points  towards  the  sun. 
It  is  therefore  now  midwinter  in  the  northern 
and  midsummer  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
At  the  intermediate  periods  (March  21  and 
September  21),  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun; 
hence,  in  both  hemispheres  it  is  the  equinox, 
the  vernal  at  the  former  date  in  the  northern, 
and  at  the  latter  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

"  Still  sing  the  God  of  teatont.  as  they  roll." 

Thornton :  A  Bymn. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  period  of  time,  especially  as  regards 
fitness  or  suitableness  for  anything  contem- 
plated or  done ;  a  convenient,  projier,  or  suit- 
able time  ;  a  proper  conjuncture  ;  the  right 
time.    (Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2.) 

2.  The  proper  or  suitable  period  of  the  year 
during  which  any  particular  edible  is  fit  for 
consumption  :  as,  Oysters  are  in  season. 

•  3.  A  certain  period  of  time  not  very  long, 
a  while,  a  time.    (Acts  xiii.  11.) 


fete,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  well,  work,  whd,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  naite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try.  Syrian,    re,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  «u  -  kw. 
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4.  That  period  of  time  during  which  most 
bustle  or  activity  occurs  in  any  particular 
place,  profession,  business,  pursuit,  or  sport  ; 
the  time  of  the  year  during  which  a  place  is 
most  frequented,  or  a  profession,  business, 
pursuit,  &c. ,  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  activity : 
as,  the  Brighton  season,  the  publishing  season, 
the  cricketing  season,  &c. 

*  5.  That  which  seasons  ;  that  which  keeps 
fresh  and  tasteful ;  seasoning. 

"  The  teuton  of  all  natural,  sleep." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

season-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  which  entitles 
the  holder  to  certain  privileges  for  a  certain 
time,  as  to  travel  on  a  railway,  steamboat,  or 
other  conveyance  for  a  certain  specified  time, 
or  to  admission  to  a  place  of  amusement.  Such 
tickets  are  issued  at  reduced  rates,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  charges  being  paid  in  advance. 

•eas' -on,  v.t.  &  i.    [SEASON,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

«  1.  To  fit  or  bring  to  the  best  state  for  use 
by  time  or  habit ;  to  habituate,  to  accustom, 
to  mature,  to  inure. 

"  A  man  should  balden  and  teuton  himself  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  wherein  be  lives."— Additon. 

•2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  any  process. 

"  His  plenteous  stores  do  teuton's  timber  send.* 

Dryden:  Annul  Mirabilit. 

•3.  To  render  suitable  or  appropriate;  to 
prepare,  to  fit. 

"  How  many  things  by  season  teaton'd  are 
To  their  nght  praise  and  true  perfection." 

Shakap :  Merchant  of  rente*.  T. 

4.  To  fit  or  accoinminJate  to  the  taste ;  to 
render  palatable ;  to  give  a  higher  relish  to, 
by  the  mixture  or  addition  of  some  substance 
more  pungent  or  pleasant ;  to  make  savoury. 


*  5.  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or 
delightful ;   to  give  a  zest  or  relish  to ;  to 
enliven. 

"  The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  seaton  conversation,  to 
represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  to  expose  the  vices  and  follies  of  men."— 
Till  at  ton.  (Totld.) 

•6.  To  render  less  rigorous  or  severe;  to 
temper,  to  qualify,  to  moderate. 

"  Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  te/uont  justice." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  L 

*  7.  To  gratify,  to  tickle. 

"  Let  their  palafcc  be  teatoned  with  such  viands." 
Shuketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  I. 

•8.  To  imbue,  to  tinge,  to  taint. 

"Secure  their  religion,  teuton  their  younger  yean 
with  prudent  and  piuus  principles." — Taylor. 

*  9.   To    copulate    with ;    to   impregnate. 
(Holland.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  mature  or  fit  for  use  by  time ; 
to  become  acclimatized  or  inured. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard  by  the  escape  of 
the  natural  sap,  or  by  being  penetrated  with 
other  substance. 

"  Carpenters  rough-plane  boards  for  flooring,  that 
they  may  set  them  by  to  teuton."— Moxon  :  Mechanical 
Xxercitet. 

*  3.  To  give  token  ;  to  savour,  to  smack. 

"  It  iiatont  of  a  fool." 

ataum.  i  Fletcher.    (Webtter.) 

•eas-on-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  season;  -able.] 
Suitable  or  fit  for  the  time  or  season  ;  occur- 
ring, happening,  or  done  at  the  fit  or  proper 
time  or  due  season  ;  opportune. 

"  This  .  .  .  came  at  a  very  teatonable  time."— Coot : 
Second  Voyage,  bit.  i..  ch.  ii. 

•eas -on  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seasonable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  season* 
able ;  opportuneness ;  fitness  for  the  time  or 
aeason. 

"  And  when  they  expire,  the  trade-wind  .  .  .  returns 
with  the  customary  tnuonablcneue  of  weather."— 
Dampier :  Voyuget,  vol  it,  pt.  ill.,  ch.  T. 

Seas  on  a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  seasonable) ;  -ly.] 
In  due  time;  in  the  proper  season ;  sufficiently 
early. 

*  seas  on  ago  (age  as  Jg),  s.    [Eng.  season  ; 
•age.}    Seasoning,  sauce.    (Lit.  A  Jig.) 

"  Charity  is  the  grand  travmaye  of  every  Christian 
doty."— South  :  Sermont,  vol.  is.,  ser.  5. 

•  seas'  on-aL,  o.    [Eng.  seaxon ;  -al.}    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  seasons ;  relating  to  a  season 
or  seasons. 

"  The  association  of  animals  not  now  found  together 
In  pleistocene  deposits,  is  due  to  triitaniil  uiiirratiuus." 
—  Dawkint :  Surly  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  vii. 

n-er,  s.    [Eng.  season,  v. ;  -er.}    One 


who  or  that  which  seasons  ;  that  which  gives 
a  relish  or  season  ;  a  seasoning. 

seas'-on-ing,  «.    [Eng.  season ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  by  which  anything  is 
seasoned  or  rendered  fit  for  use  or  palatable. 

2.  That   by  which   anything   is   rendered 
palatable  ;  that  which  is  added  to  any  species 
of  food  to  make  it  palatable  or  more  agreeable, 
as  salt,  spices,  &c. 

"  Sharp  hunger  was  their  teatming.  or  they  took 
Such  salt  as  issued  from  the  native  rock. 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

3.  Anything  added  to  or  mixed  with  some- 
thing else  to  increase  the  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

seasoning-tub,  s.    The  trough  in  which 
the  dough  is  set  apart  to  rise. 

*  seas  -on-less,  a.    [Eng.  season  ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  seasons ;  without  succession 
of  seasons. 

2.  Tasteless,  insipid.    (G.  Markham:  Sir  R. 
GrinvUe.) 

seat,  *  seate,  *  sect,  *  sete,  s.    [Icel.  steti 
—  a  seat ;  Sw.  sate  ;  Dan.  soede;  A.8.  set,  sett ; 
O.  Dut.  saet,  sate;  M.  H.  Oer.  saze ;  Low  Ger. 
sitt ;  Ger.  sitz.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  place  or  thing  on  which  a  person 
sits ;  specifically : 

(1)  A  chair,  bench,  stool,  or  other  similar 
thing  made  to  be  sat  in  or  upon.    (Matthew 
xxi.  12.) 

(2)  The  part  of  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  Ac., 
on  which  a  person  sits  :  as,  the  seat  of  a  chair 
or  sofa,  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  &c. 

(3)  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  sitting 
part ;  the  fundament. 

(4)  A  chair  of  state,  office,  or  authority. 

"  To  browbeat,  from  the  teat  of  Judgment,  the  nn- 
fortunate  Roman  Catholics  who  were  arraigned  before 
him  for  their  lives."— Macaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(5)  A   regular    or    appropriated    place   of 
sitting ;  hence,  a  right  to  .sit,  a  sitting :  as, 
a  seat  in  a  church,  a  theatre,  &c. 

(6)  The  right  to  sit  in  a  legislative  body. 

2.  The  place   occupied  by  anything;  the 
place  where  anything  is  situated,  fixed,  settled, 
or  established,  or  on  which  anything  rests, 
resides,  or  abides  ;  a  station,  an  abode,  a  post. 

"  Kich  Mexico,  the  teat  of  Montezuine." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,xL  407. 

*  3.  A  site,  a  position,  a  situation. 

"  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  teat." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  L  8. 

4.  A  place  of  abode  ;  residence,  mansion. 

"  I  woot  where  thou  dwellist,  when  the  feat*  of 
8a tanas  is."—  Wy  cliff e  :  Apocaiipt  ii. 

If  Now  always  with  a  sense  of  grandeur, 
and  specially  of  a  country  residence. 

[COUKTBY-SEAT,  TOWN-HOUSE.] 

"  Lady  friend* 
From  neighbours'  teatt." 

Tennyton:  Princeu.    (ProL) 

5.  Posture,  mode,  or  manner  of  sitting,  as 
of  a  person  on  horseback  :  as,  He  has  a  firm 
seat. 

6.  The  lower  or  fixed  plate  of  a  pair  of 
bellows. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mack. :  The  part  on  which  another  thing 
rests  :  as,  a  valve-seat. 

2.  Ordn. :  That   part   of  the   bore   of  a 
chambered  piece  of  ordnance  at  which  the 
shell  rests  when  rammed  home. 

3.  Saddlery: 

G)  The  broad  part  of  a  saddle,  on  which  the 
rider  sits. 
(2)  The  top  piece  on  a  gig  saddle. 

seat,  v.t.  &  i.    [SEAT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit 
down. 

2.  To  assign  seats  to ;  to  accommodate  or 
provide  with  seats  or  sittings;  to  provide 
sitting  accommodation  for :  as,  The  church 
will  seat  eight  hundred. 

3.  To  fit  up  seats  in  :  as,  To  seat  a  church. 

4.  To  repair  by  providing  with  a  new  seat : 
as,  To  seat  a  pair  of  trousers. 

5.  To  set  or  place  in  a  post  or  position  of 
authority,  office,  or  distinction. 

"  Thus  high,  by  thy  advice. 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  trated* 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  1 


6.  To  settle  or  locate  in  any  particular 
place  or  country  ;  to  situate. 

"  Should  one  family  or  one  thousand  hold  rniuinielim 
of  all  the  southern  undiscovered  continent,  became 
they  had  Kated  themselves  in  Nova  Guiana!"— 
Jialeigh. 

*  7.  To  settle,  to  colonise  ;  to  plant  with 
inhabitants. 

*  8.  To  fix  ;  to  set  firm. 

"  From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro 
They  pluckt  the  tented  hills."    MUtan  :  P.L.,  rt  (4t 

*  B.  Intratis.  :  To  rest  ;  to  lie  down.   (SpeHi 
ser.) 

seat  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SEAT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (Bet 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  or  setting  on  a  seat  ; 
the  act  of  providing  with  a  seat  or  seats. 

2.  The  fitting  up  with  seats  :  as,  The  seating 
of  the  church  was  very  commodious. 

3.  The  material  for  making  seats,  or  the 
covering  of  seats,  as  horse-hair,  leather,  and 
the  like. 

seave,  *.     [Icel.  tef  =  sedge;  Dan.   «»  =  • 
rush.]    A  rush  ;  a  wick  made  of  rush. 

seav'-y,   a.     [Eng.  seav(e);  -y.]    Overgrown 
with  rushes.    (Prop.) 

Sea  -ward,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  sea;  -ward.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Directed  or  situated  toward  or 
on  the  side  of  the  sea. 

"The  teauard  ramparts  of  St.  Michael's."—  Porter  » 
Bitt.  Knit/hit  o/  Malta,  ch,  xviiL 

B.  As  adv.  :  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  sea. 

"  The  rock  rushed  teatoard  with  impetuous  roar, 
Ingulfed,  and  to  the  abyss  the  boaster  bore." 

Pope.    (Toad.) 

*  seax,  s.    [A.S.]   A  crooked  sword.    [SAXON.) 

se-ba  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Low  Lat.  seba- 
ecus,  from  Lat.  sebum—  tallow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  or  contained 
in  tallow  ;  made  of,  containing,  or  secreting 
fatty  matter  ;  fatty. 

"  The  skin  is  further  provided  with  Mooceoui  and 
•udorilerous  gland*."—  JlarthaU  :  Outline!  of  PhytioL, 
p.  448. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  the  appearance  of  wax, 
tallow,  or  grease. 

sebaceous-glands,  s.  pi. 

A  not.  :  Glands  having  small  ducts  which 
open  within  the  mouth  of  hair  follicles  and 
supply  them  with  sebaceous  matter.  Some- 
times there  are  several  to  one  hair.  Th« 
largest  are  on  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  often 
become  unduly  charged  with  pent  up  secre- 
tion. 

sebaceous  humour,  s. 
Anat.  :  The  fatty  matter  secreted  by  tht 
sebaceous  glands. 

se-bay-*c,  a.     [SEBACEOUS.]     Pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  fat 


sebacic  acid,  s. 


Chem.  : 


Pyroleic  acid.   8e- 


bic  acid.  An  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  ob- 
tained from  fats  containing  oleic  acid  by  dry 
distillation  or  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and 
from  castor  oil  by  heating  with  potash.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  very  light  needles,  has 
an  acid  taste,  melts  at  127°,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,  which  are  mostly 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizable. 

sebacic  ethers,  *.  pi. 

Chen.  :  Methylic  sebate,  C 

Obtained  by  gradually  adding  methylic  alco- 
hol to  sebacic  acid  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  which  melt  at 
25*5*,  has  a  faint  odour,  and  boils  at  285*. 

Ethylic  sebate,  CgHj,^^^^,  is  liquid 
above  —9*,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  boils  at  308*. 

seb  a~9in,  s.    [Eng.  $ebac(ie);  -in.] 

Chem.  :  CioHjo.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  sebate  with 
excess  of  lime.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in 
oil  of  vitriol  and  precipitation  by  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  laminae  which  melt 
at  55°.  .  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  and  is  without  taste  or  smelL 


bolt,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing 
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sebamic— seckel 


Se-bam'-lC,  c.  [Eng.  seli(acU-),  and  anu'c.l 
Derived  from  or  containing  sebacic-acid  aud 
Ammonia. 


sebamic-acid,  ». 
Chem.  :  C10H19NO3  = 


H 


Ob- 


taineil  by  digesting  for  several  weeks  a  mix- 
ture of  aqueous  ammonia  and  seliacic  ether. 
The  liquid  portion  containing  the  sebamic 
acid  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  recrystallized  from  water.  It  forms  a 
white  crystalline  pulverulent  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  warm  water  and  alcohol,  and  gives 
a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

8e-bam'-ide,  ».    (Eng.  seb(acic),  and  amide.] 

Chem.  :  CicE^Oa  =  (Cit^Otf'  j-  N2.  A 
crystalline  body  obtained  by  acting  on  ethyl- 
sebacic  ether  with  ammonia.  It  is  neutral, 
and  forms  microscopic  needles,  insoluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  ammonia,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Water  gradually  converts  it  into 
ammonium  sebate. 

•e   bits    tes,  s.      fGr.    o-«j3a<rrov  (*e&astos)  = 
august.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Seorpsenidse  (q.  v.),  with 
about  twenty  species,  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  seas.  Head  and  body  compressed  ; 
body  covered  with  scales  of  moderate  or  small 
size,  without  appendages,  villiform  teeth  in 
jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine  bones.  They 
range  from  one  to  four  pounds  in  weight,  in 
general  appearance  resemble  the  Sea-perches 
(q.v.),  and  are  esteemed  as  food. 


t  se-bas-to-ma'-ni-a,  $.      [Or. 
(sebaatos)  —  reverenced,    reverend,    and    Eng. 
mania.]    Religious  insanity.    (Wharton.) 

•e'-bate,  *.    [Eng.  seb(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  sebacic  acid. 

se'-bes  ite,  s.     [After  Sebes,  Transylvania, 
where  found  ;  sufF.  -ite  (A/in.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  TREMOLITE  (q.v.). 

sS-bes'-tgn,  se-bes'-tan,  s.    [Ital.  &  Sp. 
sebesten,  from  Pers.  sapist&n.] 
L  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  The  nuts  of  Cordia  Myxa  and  C.  latifolia, 
believed  to  be  the  Persea  of  Dioscorides,  and 
the  trees  themselves.    The  nuts  are  sweet, 
and  when  cut  have  a  heavy  smell.    They  are 
eaten  in  India. 

(2)  The  Cordiaceae.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Pharm.  :  Sebestens  are  very  mucilagi- 
nous, and  the  mucilage  is  given  in  diseases  of 
the  chest  and  urethra,  and  as  an  astringent 
gargle  ;  the  kernel  is  considered  good  for 
ringworm,  and  the  bark  a  mild  tonic.  (Lindley, 
Ainslie,  &c.) 

Se'-bic,  a.  [Lat  seb(um)  =  fat  ;  Eng.  -ic.J 
Sebacic  (q.v.). 

Be-bif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sebum  =  tallow,  and 
/«ro  =  to  bear.J 

L  Or  A.  Lang.:  Producing  fat  or  fatty  matter. 
2.  Dot.  :  Producing  vegetable  wax 
•8-bII-la.s.    [Sp.] 

Masonry  :  A  wooden  bowl,  to  hold  the  sand 
and  water  used  in  sawing  or  grinding  marble. 

Be'-bin,  s.    [Eng.  seb(acic);  -in.] 

(C3H5)2      ") 
Chem.  :  C16H3oO8  =  (C10H1602)"  >  Of.  Digly- 

£[4  ) 

Oerylic  sebate.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  a  mixture  of  sebacic 
acid  and  glycerin  heated  to  100°.  It  is  liquid 
at  first,  but  solidities  partially  after  a  f«w 
days,  and  completely  at  —  40*.  When  heated 
it  gives  off  acrolein. 

08  -  Dfp'-  ar  -  otis,  a.  [Lat  sebum,  =•  tallow, 
and  pario  =  to  produce.]  Producing  tallow 
or  fatty  matter  ;  sebaceous. 

Be  bun  dy,  sc  bun  dec,  «.  [Hind.]  An 
irregular  or  native  soldier  or  local  militiaman, 
generally  employed  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
venue and  police.  (E.  Indies.) 


-i-ty,  f.  [Lat.  secdMlis  =  possible 
to  be  cut  ;  seco  —  to  cut.]  Capability  of  being 
cut  or  divided  into  parts.  (Graham:  Chem- 
istry, i.  133.) 


se-oa'-lS,  s.  [Lat  =  rye  or  black  spelt,  from 
seco  =  to  cut] 

Sot.  &  Ayric. :  Rye  ;  a  genus  of  Hordes,  akin 
to  Tritic.um,  but  with  the  inflorescence  in 
spikes,  tiie  spikelets  with  two  dowers  and  a 
long-stalked  rudiment  of  a  third  ;  glumes'sub- 
ulate.  Secale  cereale  is  Rye  (q.v.);  6'.  tw- 
niitum,,  Spurred  Rye  (q.v.).  S.  mould/turn  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  S. 
villosum  in  France,  &c. 

sec  a-mo'-ne,  s.     [Arab,  sakmoinga.] 

But. :  The  typical  genus  of  Seeamonese 
(q.v.).  Erect  or  climbing  smooth  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves,  a  cymose  inflorescence 
and  small  flowers,  with  a  tive-leaved  stumine- 
ous  crown,  and  twenty  pollen  masses.  The 
root  of  Secamone  emetica,  a  cumbing  shrub 
common  in  India,  acts  as  an  emetic. 

sec  a-mo  -ne-ae,  *\  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  secamon(e); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceae. 

*  se'-can-cy,  s.  [Eng.  secan(t);  -cy.]  A  cut- 
ting or  intersection  :  as,  the  secancy  of  one 
line  with  another. 

se'-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  secans,  pr.  par.  of  seco 
=  to  cut] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cutting  or  dividing  into  two 
parts. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Geom. :  A  straight  line  cutting  a  curve 
in  two  or  more  points.  If  a  secant  line  be 
revolved  about  one  of  its  points  of  secancy 
until  the  other  point  of  secancy  coincides  with 
it,  the  secant  becomes  a  tangent  If  it  be 
still  further  revolved,  it  again  becomes  a 
secant  on  the  other  side  ;  hence,  a  tangent  to 
a  curve,  at  any  point,  is  a  limit  of  all  secants 
through  that  point.  A  secant  plane  is  one 
which  intersects  a  surface  or  solid. 

2.  Trig. :  A  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  through  the  second  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc,  and  terminating  in  a  tan- 
gent to  the  first  extremity  of  the  arc. 

8ec'-CO,  s.    [Ital.,  from  Lat  siccus  =  dry.] 

Paint. :  A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of 
fresco  painting  which  absorbs  the  colours 
into  the  plaster  and  gives  them  a  dry,  sunken 
appearance. 

secede',  v.i.  [Lat  secedo  =  to  go  away,  to 
withdraw  :  se-  =  apart,  and  cedo  =  to  go.]  To 
withdraw  from  fellowship,  association,  or 
communion ;  to  separate  one's  self,  to  draw 
off,  to  retire  ;  specif.,  to  withdraw  or  separate 
one's  self  from  a  political  or  religious  organi- 
zation. 

"  The  seceding  members  had  again  resumed  their 
•eats  in  the  House  of  Commons."— Smollet :  Hitt.  Eng. 
(an.  1739). 

Se-Ced'-er,  s.     [Eng.  seced(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  secedes. 

2.  Scotch  Eccles.  Hist. :  The  name  taken,  In 
preference  to  that  of  Dissenter,  by  those  who 
seceded    from  the  Scottish  Church   in   1733. 
They  believed  that  dissenter  would    imply 
a  difference  in  doctrine,  whereas  they  meant 
only  to  protest  against  the  method  of  dis- 
cipline.     Used    specially    by    and    of    the 
Secession.    [SECESSION,  II.] 

•e-cern',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat  secerno;  from  te-  = 
apart,  and  cento  =  to  separate.]    [SECRET.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  separate,  to  distinguish. 
2.  Physiol. :  To  excrete. 

"  The  pituite,  or  mucus,  lecerned  in  the  nose,  mouth, 
palate,"  -Arbuthnot:  On  Alimenli.  ch.  vi. 

*  B.  fntrans. :  To  become  divided  or  separ- 
ated ;  to  be  excreted. 

"  Birds  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their 
flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  aud  tecerneth  more 
subtilly."— Bacon. 

se'-cern'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  secerning,  pr.  par. 
of  secerno  —  to  secern  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Phyxiol. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
separating  or  excreting  ;  secreting,  secretory. 

B.  vis  substantive : 

1.  Anat. :  A  vessel  which  separates  matters 
from  the  blood. 

2.  Med. :  That  which  promotes  secretion. 

*se ^ern'-me'nt,  s.  [Eng.  secern;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  secreting ;  secretion. 


*se-cesh',  s.  [Seedef.]  A  cant  term  in.  the 
United  States  for  a  Secessionist,  of  which  it  is 
an  abbreviation. 

*  s£-c<5ss',  «.     [Lat.  secessiis  =  a  withdrawing, 
prop.,  pa.  par.  of  necedo  =  to  secede  (q.v.).]    A 
withdrawing,  a  secession  ;  retirement,  retreat 
"  Silent  incett.  waste  solitude." 

More:  tioug  of  the  fiuul,  bk.  iv.  (Pref.). 

se^ess  -ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  secessio,  from 
secessuit,  pa.  par.  of  mxedo  =  to  secede  (q.v.); 
Fr.  secession;  Sp.  secesion;  Ital.  secession*.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  departing  ;  departure. 

2.  The  act  of  seceding  or  withdrawing  one's 
self  from  fellowship,  association,  or  commu- 
nion ;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  a  political 
or  religious  organization. 

"The  eels  and  cloysters  of  retired  votaries,  whose 
Tery  teceuion  ijroclnimes  their  contempt  of  Buifull 
seculars."— Bp.  Hall :  Peace  lUakert,  §  8. 

*  3.  Retirement,  seclusion. 
"  In  that  sweet  uceuion."— Stern*:  Trutram  Shandy, 
lli.  152. 

II.  Amer.   Hist. :    The    Civil    \Var    of   the 
United  States  began  in  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Union  of  States.    This  action 
was  taken  ou   December  20,  I860,  and   was 
quickly  followed  by   the    states  of   Geoigia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  Virginia  followed  in  April,  18C1,  Arkan- 
sas and  North  Carolina  in  May,  and  Tennessee 
in  June.    The  remaining  slave-holding  states 
failed    to    pass  ordinances  of   secession,  and 
declared  themselves   neutral,  a  declaiation  to 
which   the   national    government    paid    little 
attention,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of   their    people  were   loyal.      The   secessiun 
movement  failed,  and  all  the  seceding  states 
were  re-admited  to  the  Union  by  1870. 

III.  Scotch  Ecclet.  Hist. :    A  religious  body 
which  broke  off  from  the  Established  Church 
of   Scotland  in  1733.      In   1730  the  Geneial 
Assembly  had   put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
recording  the  protests  occasionally  taken   by 
individual  members   against  the   decision   of 
the  church  courts.     Several   protesting  min- 
isters soon  after  gave  in  their  "  secession  "  from 
tne  prevailing  party  in  the  Church,  whence 
arose  the  name,  "  the  Secession."     On  Dec. 
6,  1733,  they  constituted  themselves  into  an 
Associated  Presbytery.     Four  more  joined  in 
1737,  and  a  first  "Act  and  Testimony"  was 
published.      In   1747   an    ensnaring    burgess 
oath  divided  them  into  Burghers  and  Anti- 
bnrghers.     In   1806  the   voluntary  question 
[VOLUNTARYISM]  led  to  another  schism.     In 
1820  they  were  reunited  as  the  Associated 
Synod,  and  in  1847,  joining  with  the  Relief 
(q.v.),  constituted  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (q.v.). 

86-9688' -ion-ism  (88  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  secei- 
sion;  -ism.]  The  principles  of  secessionists, 
or  of  those  who  affirm  the  right  of  any  state 
to  secede  at  pleasure  from  a  federal  union. 

sc  9css  ion-ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  teces- 
sion  ;  -ist.} 

1.  One  who  secedes  from  a  party  or  associa- 
tion ;  a  seceder. 

"  II  therefore,  the  breach  seems  wide  and  th» 
feelings  left  by  the  contest  bitter,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  Secestionitti."— Daily  Telegraph,  July  13,  1886. 

2.  One    who   upholds    or    maintains   the 
principle  of  secessionism ;    specif.,    in    the 
United  States,  one  who  took  part  or  sympath- 
ised with  the  Southern  States,  in  the  struggle, 
begun  in  1861,  to  break  away  from    Union 
with  the  Northern  States. 

*  seche,  v.t.    [SEEK.] 

Se'-Chl-um,  s.  [Gr.  <n\ici^ia  («Jfcaz5)  =  to 
drive  to  a  pen  and  shut  up  in  it,  with  re- 
ference to  its  being  used  to  fatten  pigs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sicese.  Sechium  edule  is  a 
climber  with  tendrils  and  yellow  flowers,  and 
bears  a  prickly  edible  fruit  four  inches  long. 
Cultivated  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies. 

t  seek,  o.  &  s.    [Fr.  sec  =  lean,  spare.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Barren,  profitless,  as  a  rent 
seek  :   that  is,  a    barren  rent  without  any 
power  of  distress. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  warrant   of  remedy  by 
distress. 

sSck'  el,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small, 
pnlpy  variety  of  pear  of  delicious  flavour.  It 
ripens  alwut  the  end  of  October,  but  keeps 
good  only  for  a  few  days. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  kw. 
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•sec'-le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Fr.  siecle,  from  Lat. 
semi-urn  =  an  age,  a  century.]  A  century. 

"Of  a  mail's  age,  part  he  lives  in  his  father's  life. 
time,  and  yart  alter  his  suit's  birth;  and  thereupon  it 
is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  generations  make  one 
leclf,  or  hundred  years  in  the  genealogies. "— Bam- 
mond :  Pract.  Catech, 

se-clude',  v.t.  [Lat.  secludo,  from  se-  =  apart, 
and  claudo  =  to  shut.] 

1.  To  shut  up  apart  or  away  from  society 
or  company ;  to  keep  apart  or  alone  for  some 
length  of  time ;  to  withdraw  into  solitude. 

"  He  is  secluded  by  the  infinite  sacredness  of  his 
own  Majesty  from  all  immediate  converse  and  inter- 
course  with  us."— Scott:  Chrittian  Life,  pt.  ii..  ch.  Til. 

*  2.  To  shut  out ;  to  keep  out ;  to  prevent 
from  entering ;  to  exclude,  to  preclude. 

"  Enclose  your  tender  plants  in  your  conservatory, 
secluding  all  entrance  of  cold."— Evelyn  :  Xalendar. 

•e-clud'-ed,  o.  [SECLUDE.]  Kept  or  with- 
drawn apart  from  others  ;  living  in  retirement ; 
retired ;  away  from  public  notice :  as,  a  se- 
cluded spot,  a  secluded  life. 

»se-clud'-ed-l&  adv.  [Eng.  secluded;  -ly.] 
In  a  secluded  or  retired  manner ;  in  retire- 
ment. 

*  se-cluse',  s.     [Lat.   sedusus,   pa.    par.    of 
secludo  —  to  seclude  (q.v.).]     Seclusion. 

"  Some  cotes  of  sad  seel  Me."    Ball :  Satires,  II.  ii.  4. 

»  se-cluse'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  secluse;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  secluded  ;  seclu- 
sion. 

se'-clu'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  sedusus,  pa.  par.  of  se- 
cludo =  to  seclude  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  seclud- 
ing; the  state  of  being  secluded  ;  a  separation, 
withdrawal,  or  exclusion  from  society  or  asso- 
ciation ;  retirement,  privacy. 

"  la  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion." 
Longfellow:  Resignation. 

*  sS-Clu'-Slve,  a.    [Lat.  seclus(us) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ive.}    Tending  to  seclude  or  to  shut  out  from 
society  or  association  ;  keeping  in  retirement 
or  seclusion. 

sec  6nd,  *  sec  onde,  *sec  ounde,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  second  (fern,  seconde),  from  Lat.  secundus 
=  following,  second  (as  following  the  first), 
from  sequor  =  to  follow  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  segnndo; 
Ital.  secondo.] 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Immediately  following  the  first  in  time 
or  place  ;  coming  next  after  the  first  in  order 
of  time  or  place. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  occurring  again ;  other. 


3.  Secondary ;  not  primary  ;  subordinate. 

"  While  the  mind  of  man  luoketh  upon  second 
causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and 
go  no  farther."— Bacon  :  Essays;  Of  Atheism. 

4.  Next  to  the  first  in  value,  excellence, 
dignity,  rank,  or  position;   inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate only  to  one. 

"  That  face. 
Which  once  the  second  in  the  world  was  named." 

Beaumont :  Juvenal,  sat.  z. 
6.  Inferior,  subordinate. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  b» 
suspected  of  partiality ;  but  this  I  may  truly  say,  they 
are  second  to  none  in  the  Christian  world. '— Bacon : 
Advice  to  Villiers. 

*  6.    Helping,    aiding,    assisting,    lending 
assistance. 

"  Good,  my  lords,  be  second  to  me." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  it  8. 
B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  one  next  after  the  first ;  the  one  next 
to  the  first  in  order  of  time,   place,  value, 
importance,  dignity,  rank,  or  the  like. 

"  Each  ifcond  stood  heir  to  the  first  " 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  \. 

2.  One  who  supports,  assists,  or  barks  up 
another ;    specif.,  one  who  attends  on  the 
principal  in  a  duel,  to  mark  out  the  ground, 
&c.,  and  see  that  everything  is  carried  out 
fairly ;  the  principal  supporter  of  a  boxer  in 
a  prize  fight 

"  Now  prore  good  seconds.' 

Shakesp. :  Corlolanut,  i.  i. 

*  3.  Aid,  help,  assistance. 

"  Oive  second,  aud  my  love  is  everlasting  thine." 

J.  Fletcher.    ( Webster.) 

i.  (PI.) :  A  coarse  and  inferior  kind  of  flour ; 
hence,  used  for  any  baser  matter. 

"  My  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mixed  with  seconds." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  125. 

5.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time  or 
of  a  minute  of  a  degree.    The  hour  and  degree 


are  each  divided  into  sixty  minutes  (marked 
thus,  60'),  ami  each  minute  is  sulxlivided  into 
sixty  seconds  (marked  thus,  60").  In  old 
treatises  minutes  are  designated  as  minuice 
primes  or  first  small  divisions,  and  seconds  as 
minutie  secundce  (whence  the  name)  or  second 
small  divisions. 

IL  Music : 

L  The  interval  of  a  second  is  the  difference 
between  any  sound  and  the  next  nearest  sound 
above  or  below  it.  There  are  three  kinds : 
the  minor  second  or  semitone,  the  major 
second,  and  the  extreme  sharp  second.  [IN- 
TERVAL.] 

2.  A  lower  part  added  to  a  melody  when 
arranged  for  two  voices  or  instruments. 

IT  To  play  second  fiddle:  To  take  a  sub- 
ordiuate  part  or  position. 

second-advent,  second  coming,  s. 

Theol. :  The  expected  second  coming  of 
Christ. 

H  Second  Advent  Brethren : 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  small  sect,  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Advent,  for  which  they  wait. 

second-best,  a.  Next  to  the  best;  of 
second  kind  or  quality. 

If  To  cone  off  second  best :  To  get  the  worst 
of  it ;  to  be  worsted. 

second-class    mail  matter, 

phr.  Periodicals,  as  newspapers,  &c.,  allowed  to 
be  mailed  at  pound  rates,  subject  to  certain 
formalities  and  regulations.  ( U.  8.) 

second-coming,  s.    [SECOND-ADVENT.] 

second-cousin,  *.  The  son  or  daughter 
of  a  cousin-german. 

second-cut  file,  s.  A  file  whose  teeth 
have  a  grade  of  coarseness  between  the 
bastard  and  the  smooth. 

second-distance, «. 

Paint. :  That  part  of  a  picture  between  the 
foreground  and  the  background. 

second  "hand, .--.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Possession     received     from    the    first 
possessor. 

2.  A  hand  for  marking  seconds  on  a  watch 
or  clock. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Received  from  another ;  not  primary  or 
original ;  secondary. 

"  Strange  abuse  made  of  quotations  and  second- 
hand representations."—  Waterland :  Works,  lit  111. 

2.  Not  new  ;  having  been  used  or  worn  :  as, 
tecond-hand  books. 

«I  (1)  At  second-hand:  Not  in  the  first 
place  ;  not  originally  or  primarily ;  by  trans- 
mission from  the  first  source  or  owner. 

"  In  im'tation  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall 
transcribe  from  Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery."—  Tatter. 
(2)   Second-hand  bookseller:    A    dealer  in 
second-hand  books. 

second-rate,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  second  order  in  size,  quality,  value, 
dignity,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  vessel  of  war  of  the   second  rate. 
[RATE,  s.] 

"  These  so-called  second-rates  are  more  powerful 
than  the  best  ironclads  the  French  hare  afloat."— 
Brit.  Quart.  Iteuiew  (1873),  Mi.  113. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Of  the  second  order  in  size,  quality, 
value,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  of  inferior  quality. 

2.  Applied  to  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  second 
rate. 

*  second-scent,  s.  An  expression  framed 
on  the  model  of  second-sight  (q.v.),  meaning 
a  presage,  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell,  that 
a  death  is  near  at  hand. 

"  That  keen.  second-Kent  of  death. 
By  which  the  vulture  snuffs  his  food." 

Moore :  Fire-  Worshipper*. 

second-sight,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  power  of  seeing  prophetic 
visions,  claimed  by  some  people  of  Gaelic 
extraction  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  faculty  is  called  in  their  native  tongue 
taishitaraugh,  from  tniah  =an  unreal  or 
shadowy  appearance  ;  an<l  those  who  possess 
it,  taishatrim  =  visionaries.  When  an  appear- 
ance presents  itself,  the  seer  stare*  with 


erected  eyelids  at  vacancy,  and  afterwards 
describes  what  he  has  seen.  If  he  has  beheld 
a  shroud,  this  is  deemed  a  sure  prognostic  of 
the  death  of  him  around  whom  it  is  wrapped  ; 
aud  if  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's 
left  hand,  it  is  thought  to  presage  that  she 
will  one  day  be  his  wife. 

"  If  force  of  evidence  could  authorize  ns  to  believe 
facts  inconsistent  with  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
enough  might  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  the  second-sight.'— Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  23. 
(Note.) 

2.  Fig. :  Power  of  insight ;  the  capacity  for 
discerning  truth  where  others-  are  unable  to 
see  it 

"  Suppose  that  Fabius  Pictor  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors were  gifted  with  historical  second-sight."— 
Lewi* :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  eh.  lit 

second-sighted,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  second-sight. 

second-wind,  s. 

Athletics:  A  regular  state  of  respiration 
which  succeeds  to  the  breathlessness  arising 
in  early  stages  of  violent  and  continued 
muscular  exertion.  It  is  due  to  the  increased 
arterialization  of  the  blood  which  hac'  been 
rendered  somewhat  venous  by  the  vic'ent 
breathing. 

s£c-6nd,  v.t.     [Fr.  seconder;   Lat  secondo.] 
[SECOND,  a.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  follow  in  the  next  or  second  place 
to ;  to  follow  up  ;  to  attend  closely. 

"  You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  T.  1, 

2.  To  support,  to  back  up,  to  encourage ; 
to  lend  countenance  or  aid  to  ;  to  promote,  to 
forward. 

"Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will." 

Camper  :  To  Mary. 

3.  In  legislative  and  other  assemblies,  or  public 
meetings :  To  support  by  one's  voice  or  vote  ; 
to  join  with  a  person,  or  act  as  his  second,  in 
proposing  some  measure  or  resolution. 

"An  amendment  was  proposed  aud  itcondtd."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  13,  1886. 

IL  Mil. :  In  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers,  to  retire  temporarily,  as  an  officer 
when  he  accepts  civil  employment  under  the 
Crown.  After  six  months  of  such  employ- 
ment, he  is  seconded,  that  is,  he  loses  his 
military  pay,  but  retains  his  rank,  &c.,  in  his 
corps.  After  being  seconded  for  ten  years, 
he  must  elect  to  return  to  military  duty  or  to 
retire  altogether. 

"  A  military  officer,  on  the  active  list,  seconded  for 
colonial  service,  forfeits  his  pay."— Times  (Weekly 
ed.),  Nov.  27, 1885. 

sec'-ond-a-ri-iy,  *sec-ond-a-ry-ly, 
*  sec-und-a-ri-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  secondary; 

-ly.] 

1.  In  a  secondary  or  subordinate  manner ; 
not  primarily  or  originally. 

"  The  so-called  French  accents  have  but  secondarily 
to  do  with  the  accentuation  of  the  language."— Earlt  : 
Philology,  J  625. 

*  2.  Secondly ;  in  the  second  place. 


sec'-ond-a-ri-ness,  ».  [Eng.  secondary; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secondary. 

"That  which  is  peculiar  and  discriminative  must 
be  taken  from  the  primarliiess  and  secondariness  of 
the  perception."— Aorri*. 

sec'-6nd-a-rjf,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  secundarius, 
from  secundus  =  second  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  secondaire; 
Sp.  &  Port,  secondario,  segundario ;  ItaL 
secondario.] 

A.  As  adject  ive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Succeeding  next  in  order  to  the  first; 
second  in  place,  origin,  rank,  value,  import- 
ance, or  the  like  ;  n^t  primary,  not  original ; 
derived.  Specif. :  Pertaining  to  that  grade  of 
instruction  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
primary  grade  and  the  college  or  university 
g tain  lard. 

•  2.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  an- 
thority  ;  subordinate. 
"  That  we  were  fonn'd  then,  say'st  thou,  and  the  wort 

Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  trausferr  d 

From  father  to  hissouT"         Milton:  P.  L.,  T.  8*4. 

IL  Pathology: 

1.  Following  on  a  disease  and  produced  by 
it :  as,  seoondury  fever  (q.v.). 

2.  Succeeding  the  first  local  symptoms,  and 
generally  constitutional :    as,  secondary   sy- 
philis. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  JO^I;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench :  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ ion  =  zhun.   -dons,  -tions,  -sions  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del* 
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seconde  -secretariat 


B.  At  substantive : 

1.  A  delegate  or  deputy ;  one  who  acts  by 
deputation  or  delegated  authority ;  one  who 
acts  in  subordination  to  another. 

-OUKeealna, 
flhwajh  flnt  in  qaectton.  to  thy  atcowtary.- 

n*h*». :  MMffnfor  Mmmn,  L  I 
•2.  (See  extract) 

-  He  (Barclay!  ma  iHmii  haa  •  ttroke  of  hoaon ; 
MinthefoUowiBfitaBxa.  wbenhewtahaatotakeoB 
board  the  eicbt  jKowteriax  or  minor  — — -_  of  hfe 
•eileg*.--  irorfo*  :  JHet  faf.  Poor,.  1L  Ml 

3.  An  officer  of  the  City  of  London  whose 
duties  arise  oat  of  those  devolving  upon  the 
sheriffs  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  election  of  corporate  offi- 
cers and  members  of  Parliament.    The  Secon- 
dary presides  in  his  own  court  for  the  hearing 
of  compensation  cases,  assessment  of  damages 
in  breach  of  promise  actions,  and  the  like, 
where  judgment  has  gone  by  default,  &C. 

4.  One  of  the  feathers  growing  on  the  second 
bone  of  a  bird's  wing. 

5.  A  secondary  circle  (q.v.). 

C.  A  secondary  planet  (q.T.). 
1  Secondary  qualities  of  bodies: 

Physics:  Those  qualities  which  are  not  in- 
separable from  bodies ;  as,  colour,  taste,  &c- 

secondary -  a Ico hoi,  -• . 

Ckem.:  An  alcohol  in  which  the  carbon 
atom,  united  to  hydroxyl,  is  combined  with 
only  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

secondary-amides  and  amines,  *.  pL 

Ckem. :  Compounds  derived  from  a  single  or 

multiple  molecule  of  ammonia  by  replacing 

two-thirds  of  the  typical  hydrngen  by  acid 

and  basylous  radicals  respectively. 

secondary-amputation,  s. 

S*ry. ;  Amputation  of  a  limb,  Ac.,  deferred 
tfll  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  upon 
the  constitution  have  passed  away. 

secondary  -  battery,  s.  [STORAGE- 
BATTEBT.J 

secondary-circle,  *. 

Geom,  A  Astro*.  :  A  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  another  great  circle  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane. 

secondary-coil,  *. 

Elect. :  The  outer  portion  of  an  induction 
coil  (q.T.)  in  which  the  secondary  currents 
•re  induced.  It  is  usually  of  fine  wire,  and 
Of  great  length. 

secondary-colours,  *.  pi.  Colours  pro- 
duced by  the  union  in  equal  proportions  of 
primary  colours ;  thus,  blue  and  yellow  pro- 
dace  green,  blue  and  red  violet,  etc. 

secondary  conveyances,  *.  pi 
Law. :  Derivative  conveyances  (q.T.) 
secondary  cortex,  •. 
Sot. :  The  j-ortions  of  the  cortex  which  are 
formed  fresh  in  any  particular  year. 

secondary  creditor,  «. 

Scott  Law :  A  term  used  in  contradistinction 
to  catholic  creditor,  or  one  whose  debt  is 
secured  over  several  subjects,  or  over  the 
whole  subjects  belonging  to  his  debtor. 

secondary-crystal,  «.  A  crystal  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  primary  forms. 

secondary-current,  -. 
Beet.:  An  induced  current.     The  current 
from  a  secondary-battery. 

secondary  embryo-sacs,  *.  pi. 

Hot.  :  A  few  cells  of  larger  growth  than  the 
test  in  the  endosperm  of  an  embryo  sac. 

secondary-evidence,  «. 

Law  :  Indirect  evidence  (q.T.). 

secondary  fever,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  term  used  specially  of  the  fever 
which  follows  the  Bret  attack  of  small-pro, 
particularly  of  the  confluent  kind.  It  gene- 
rally begins  about  the  eleventh  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  eighth  of  the  eruption,  and  is  often 
fetal,  or  leaves  permanent  consequences,  as 
blindness,  deafness,  or  lameness. 

secondary-formation,*.  [SECOSDABY- 

B<"  :-.-.. 

secondary-group,  *. 

GtoL :  A  term  for  the  Secondary  rocks  re- 
commended by  the  International  Geologists' 
Congress,  held  at  Bologna,  in  1881. 


secondary-plane,  t. 

Crystal!. :  Any  plane  on  a  crystal  which  is 
not  one  of  the  primary  planes. 

secondary-planet,  *.    [PLANET.] 
secondary-rocks,  t.  pL 
Geology: 

*  L  All  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks, 
as  distinguished  from  the  primary  rocks  below 
[PRIMARY]  and  the  Tertiary  alluviums  and 
diluviums  above. 

2.  An  extensive  series  of  stratified  rocks, 
having  certain  characters  in  common  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  primary  rocks  be- 
neath and  the  Tertiary  above  them.  Lyell 
"divides  tbe  Secondary  rocks  into  the  Trias, 
the  Lias,  tbe  Oolite,  and  the  Cretaceous; 
Seeley  into  the  Trias,  the  Lias,  the  Pelolithic, 
the  Psammolithic,  and  the  Cretaceous ;  and 
Etberidge  into  the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic,  and 
tbe  Cretaceous.  In  many  places  the  palaeozoic 
strata  had  been  fractured,  contorted,  and  even 
thrown  into  a  vertical  position  before  the 
Secondary  rocks  began  to  be  deposited.  There 
is  a  break  between  the  end  of  the  Primary 
[PALAEOZOIC]  rocks  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Secondary  strata.  Though  most  of  the 
latter  seem  conformable  to  each  other,  yet 
the  considerable  alterations  ever  and  anon 
occurring  in  the  character  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains suggest  the  existence  of  breaks  not 
stratigraphically  visible.  Thus  there  is  no 
visible  unconformability  in  the  Lias,  yet  only 
five  per  cent,  of  the  fossils  pass  from  the 
Middle  to  the  Upper  Lias.  Daring  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Secondary  rocks  the  geographical 
features  of  the  northern  hemisphere  were 
again  and  again  modified.  From  the  Lias  to 
the  Chalk  there  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of 
large  tropical  islands,  drained  by  considerable 
rivers,  with  a  vegetation  of  Cyeads,  Reeds, 
and  Conifers.  Giant  reptiles  were  the  domi- 
nant vertebrates.  Specially  in  the  time  of  the 
Wealden  was  there  in  the  S.E.  of  England  a 
river  draining  a  large  area.  A  great  break 
occurs  between  the  Secondary  and  the  Ter- 
tiary. Mnrchison  says  that  gold  is  generally 
absent  from  Secondary  rocks.  [Mcsozoic.] 

secondary -roots,   «.  pL     [LATER*  T.- 

BOOTS.] 

secondary-stems,  s.  pL 

Hot. :  The  ramifications  of  a  stem  ;  branches. 
secondary-strata, «.  pL    [SECONDARY- 

BOCKS.] 

secondary-tints,  *.  pi. 

Paint. :  Tints  of  a  subdued  kind,  such  as 
grays,  &c- 

secondary-tone,  s. 

Music. :  The  same  as  HARMOSIC  (q.T.). 

secondary  use,  *.    [USE,  *.] 

se-conde',  «.  [Fr.]  A  thrust  and  parry  in 
fencing,  and  a  corresponding  position  of  the 
body. 

sec'-ond-er,  «.  [Eng.  second,  T.  ;  -«•.]  One 
who  seconds ;  one  who  supports  what  another 
does,  affirms,  or  proposes. 

-  Hi»  profneer  and  Meowfer  wfll  conduct  kin  to  UM 
chair. --0a<7»  Ttltfrafh,  Jan.  It  ISM. 

sec  -dnd-ine,  *.    [SECUSDUCE.] 

sec'-dnd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  second,  a. ;  -ly.]  In 
tbe  second  place. 

-Ftat,  becanee  Oodhai  profnieedit;*KoiK0y,  be- 
came he  if  able  to  partnra i  U  '  !!••.>••  nTjilaTi 
Profrem,  pt.  ii. 

sec'-ondf,  *.  pL    [SECOSD,  a.  B.  I.  4. J 

seconds  pendulum,  *.  A  pendulum 
which  makes  one  oscillation  per  second. 

•se-coon.  'se-godn', «.  \Sp.segundo.]  The 
same  as  SKCOHDE  (q.v.), 

•  secre, ».    [SECRET.] 

se'-cr5-cy,  •  se-cre-de,  s.  [Eng.  secre(f); 
•<*•] 

1.  A  state  of  being  secret  or  hidden ;  con- 
cealment from  tbe  observation  or  notice  of 
others  not  concerned;  a  secret  manner  or 
mode  of  proceeding. 

-  Whom  the  ktaf  hath  la  axrvc*  lone  marrled.- 

Sketmp. :  Bmr,  Till.,  ill.  1 

*  2.  Solitude,  retirement,  seclusion. 

"  Thoo  in  thy  ttertft  .  .  .  eerk'et  not 
Social  eommaaicatiam.*    MSUo*:  P.  L.,  rill.  O7. 


3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secretive: 
the  habit  of  keeping  secrets ;  forbearance  of 
discloev.  -e  or  discovery ;  discretion. 

"  All  few  offleen  of  Ui  mint  were  rworn  to  «er«c».* 
—Smit*  :  Wm/tft  *  XuUont.  bk.  T..  eb.  IU. 

*  4.  A  secret.    (Skakesp. :  Lturtee.  101.) 

*  secrenesse,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  secrt;  -net*.] 
Secrecy.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,1»2.) 

se'-cret,  *  se-crete,  *  se  crette,  a.  ft  s. 
[Fr.  secret,  from  Lst.  secrttui  =  secret,  prop, 
pa.  par.  of  secerno  =  to  separate,  to  set  apart 
[SECERN];  Sp.  &  Port  secreto;  ItaL  tecrtto, 
segreto.] 

A.  A*  adjective : 

L  Concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  all 
except  the  person  or  persons  concerned  ;  pri- 
vate, hidden. 

"  I  bare  toward!  bearen  breathed  a  tteret  TOW.* 

SHakap.  :  Mtrdunt  of  rrnict.  Ui.  4. 

2.  Kept  back  from  general  knowledge  at 
observation  ;  not  revealed  ;  hidden. 


*  3.  Being  in  retirement  or  seclusion ;  se- 
cluded, private,  retired. 


4.  Occult,  mysterious ;  not  apparent ;  not 
seen. 

"  Whereon  the  sUn  in  itcnt  tmtmmi*  eomment" 
tlkttnp  :  8mm*  tf. 

•  5.  Keeping  secrets  ;  secretive,  discreet ; 
not  apt  or  given  to  blab  or  betray  confidence  ; 
reserved,  silent. 

"  I  can  be  teertt  u  a  dumb  mam.* 

Shake*?. :  MtuM  Ado  About  Xotkixs.  L  L 

*  6.  Affording  privacy ;  retired,  secluded, 
private.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  7.) 

7.  Privy;  not  proper  or  fit  to  be  seen; 
private.  (1  Samuel,  T.  9.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Something  carefully  or  studiously  kept 
back,  hidden,  or  concealed ;  a  thing  kept  back 
from  general  knowledge,  and  not  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

"  Btcrttt  with  rirU,  like  loaded  con*  with  boy*. 
Are  nerer  rained  till  they  make  a  noise." 

Crabbt:  Tola  of  OH  Baa.  xt 

2.  Something  not  revealed,  discovered, 
known,  or  explained  ;  a  mystery. 


r.  IT.  4. 


All  yoor  nnpnbliab'd  viitoea  of  UM 

SM~ 

*3.  Secrecy. 

4.  (.PL):  The  secret  or  private  parts ;  UM 
parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  and  pro- 
priety require  to  be  concealed. 

EL  Roman,  Ritual :  A  prayer  or  prayers  re- 
cited  by  the  celebrant  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
audible  only  to  himself,  immediately  after  the 
Orate,  Fratres. 

"  Then  wordi  [Per  omnia  ancula  acenlonun]  font 
the  conclusion  of  tbe  Secrtt.  Tbe  pntst  bere  e!e- 

ploym  a  chant  In  their  recitation  in  order  to  nz  UM 
attention  of  the  people,  and  to  unite  them  to  oniu 
their  pnjen  with  hia,"— Rock  :  Hierurgia,  p.  la. 

^  (1)  Discipline  of  the  secret :  [DISCIPLIXK, 

•.icw 

(2)  In  secret :  Secretly ;  in  secrecy  or  privacy; 
privately.  (Pror.  U.  17.) 

•  secret-false,  a.  Faithless  in  secret ; 
secretly  false ;  treacherous. 

secret-society,  *.  A  society,  probably 
for  illegal  purposes,  whose  operations  are 
conducted  in  secret,  those  initiated  into  it 
being  bound  down  by  solemn  oath  not  to 
reveal  what  takes  place,  and  feeling  their  lives 
in  danger  if  they  do.  Example,  the  *~«««f"^ 
[ASSASSIN.  L  LI 

T  In  the  United  State*  tbe  Fraternal  or 
Beneficial  Societies,  equivalent  to  the  friendly 
societies  of  Great  Britain,  usually  conduct 
their  meetings  secretly,  and  have  secret  pass- 
words, grips,  etc,  which  they  are  bound  by 
oath  not  to  reveal ;  hence,  they  are  often 
known  as  secret-societies. 
•  se -cret-age  (age  as  Ig),  «•  [Eng.  secret); 
•age.} 

Furriery :  Tbe  act  or  process  of  secre  ting 
(q.T.). 

•ec-rf-tar'-I-al,  -  seo-rS-taiM-an,  «. 

[Eng.  secretary;  -oL]     Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  secretary ;  befitting  a  secretary. 

sec  re  tar   i  at,  sec  re-tar -I-ate.  a 
[Fr.  secretariat.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pftt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cab,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    as,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  lew. 


secretariship— sectarian 
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1.  The  office  of  a  secretary  ;  secretaryship. 

2.  The    plate  or  office  where  a  secretary 
transacts  business,  keeps  his  papers,  &c. 

•  sec  -re-tar-i  -ship,  s.    [SECRETARYSHIP.] 

se'c'-rS7tar-y,   *  sec-re-tar-ye,  s.     [Fr. 

secretaire,  from  Low  Lat.  secretarius  =  a  con- 
fidential officer,  from  Lat.  secretus  =  secret 
(q.v.)  ;  8p.  &  Port  secretario  ;  Ital.  secretario, 
segretario.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  One  who  is  entrusted  with  or  who  keeps 
secrets  ;  a  confidant. 

"  A  faithful  secretary  to  her  sex'*  foible*."—  Raleigh. 
(ff  titter.) 

2.  A  person  employed  by  a  public  company, 
an  association,  or  public  body,  or  an  indi- 
vidual to  attend  to  correspondence,  draw  up 
reports,  Ac.  ;   one  who  transacts  another's 
business,  correspondence,  or  other  matters 
requiring  writing. 

"  GUI  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  tecretarf." 

SMkap.  /  Henry  I'///.,  it  J. 

3.  A  piece  of  furniture    fitted  with    con- 
veniences for  writing  and  for  keeping  papers. 
(In  this  sense  a  corrupt,  of  escritoire.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Polit.  :  An  officer  of  state,  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  department  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  as  Secretary  of  State.     The  Cabinet  of 
the  United  States  contains  six  Secretaries,  the 
advisers  of  the  President,  and  each  at  the  head 
of  some  great  department  of  the  Government. 
Thess  are:  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  in 
cunt  nil  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
the  Secretary  of  War,  having  supervision  over 
all    military  matters;   the    Secretary   of  the 
Navy,  similarly  controlling  naval  affairs;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Finance;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  control  of  all  matters  relating  to 
public    lands,  pensions,    education,    railroads, 
surveys,  census,  and   similar  interior  affairs; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  organized  in 
1889,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  de- 
veloping the  extended  agricultural  interests  of 
the  cou  ntry  .  There  are  two  cabi  net  officials,  the 
Postmaster-General  and  the  Attorney-General, 
not  designated  as  Secretaries.    In  the  British 
Government  there  are  five  Secretaries  of  State, 
viz.,   those  for  the  Home,  Foreign,  Indian, 
Colonial,  and  War  Departments.    The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  country,  the  supervision  of  prisons, 
police,  the  inspection  of  schools,  factories, 
mines,  Ac.    The  duties  of  the  other  Secretaries 
of  State  are  indicated  by  their  official  titles. 
There  are  also  several  Under-Secretaries.    All 
Secretaries  of  State  are  members  of  the  Cabinet 

2.  Print..  :  A  kind  of  script  type,  in  imitation 
of  engrossing  hand,  not  unlike  Ronde  (q.v.). 

3.  Ornith.  :  The  Secretary-bird  (q.v.). 

II  Secretary  of  an  embassy  or  legation  :  The 
principal  assistant  of  an  ambassador  or  envoy. 

secretary-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Serpentarius  secretarius,  from  South 
Africa,  a  bird  protected  by  the  native  and 
English  authorities  for  the  service  it  renders 
In  destroying  venomous  serpents,  which  it 
kills  by  blows  from  its  powerful  feet  and 
bill,  though  occasionally  the  serpent  succeeds 
to  inflicting  mortal 
Injury  on  nis  foe. 
Layard  asserts 
(Birds  of  South  Afri- 
ca) that  although 
this  bird  can  inflict 
severe  wounds  with 

its  feet,  the  legs  are  ^  \^W  \t  ^ 
so  brittle  that  they  iJE.  •  ^Ltv  ' 
will  snap  if  it  is 
suddenly  started 
into  a  quick  run. 
The  Secretary-liird 
stands  about  four 
feet  high  ;  upper 
surface  grayish- 
blue,  shaded  with 
reddish-brown  on  wing-coverts;  throat  white, 
thighs  black,  tail  feathers  very  long,  black  at 
base  paling  into  gray,  tipped  with  white  ;  two 
long  central  feathers  bluish-gray  tipped  with 
black  and  white.  Crest  of  ten  feathers  black 
or  gray,  tipped  with  black,  arranged  in  pairs, 
and  erectile  at  will.  From  the  fancied  re- 
semblance of  this  crest  to  a  pen  behind  a 


SECRETARY-BIRD. 


clerk's  ear,  the  bird  derived  its  specific  Latin 
and  popular  English  name. 

seV-  re  -  tar  -  y  -  ship,  s.  [Eng.  secretary  ; 
-ship.]  The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a 
secretary. 

"  Mr.  Wotton  gave  his  lecretaryiHip,  and  Mr.  Cecil 
got  it  of  him."—  Bumet:  Record!  ;  King  Kdward't 
Journal  (1549). 

se-  Crete,  v.t.  ["Lat  secretus,  pa,  par.  of 
secerno  =  to  separate,  to  secern  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  conceal,  to  hide  ;  to  re- 
move or  keep  from  the  knowledge  or  observa- 
tion of  others. 

"A  secondary  sense  which  hides  and  tecretet  it."— 
Warburton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi..  I  i. 

2.  Physiol.  :    To  separate  from  the  blood, 
from  the  sap,  &c.  ;  to  secern.    Used  some- 
times so  as  to  exclude,  at  others  so  as  to  in- 
clude, excretion.    [SECRETION.] 

"sS-crete',  a.  [SECRETE,  v.]  Separate,  dis- 
tinct. 

"They  suppose  .two  other  divine  hypostases  sup*- 
rionr  thereunto,  which  were  perfectly  secret*  from 
matter."—  Cudteorth:  Intell.  Syttem,  bk.  i.,  cb.  Iv. 

se-cret'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [SECRETE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:    Performing   the   process   of 
secretion  ;  secretory  :  as,  secreting  glands. 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  process  by  which  the  hairs 
of  hare  and  rabbit  skins  are  rendered  fit  for 
felting.    The  skin  is  laid  upon  a  table,  and 
the  hair  side  brushed  with  a  solution  of  mer- 
cury, 32  ;  aquafortis,  500  ;  water,  300.    The 
skins  are  then  stoved,  causing  the  retraction 
and  curling  of  the  hairs. 

secreting  apparatus,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  simple  membrane,  supporting  a 
layer  of  secreting  cells  on  one  of  the  surfaces 
while  freely  ramified  blood-vessels  are  spread 
over  the  other.  To  increase  the  secreting  sur- 
face the  membrane  may  rise  into  a  fold, 
fringes,  or  other  projection,  or,  retiring,  may 
form  a  recess. 

secreting  glands,  s.  pi.     [GLAND,  «. 


secreting-organs,  s.  ft. 

Bot.  :  Reservoirs  or  receptacles  for  secre- 
tions. These  are  glands,  laticiferous  tissue, 
receptacles,  or  reservoirs,  as  the  turpentine 
reservoirs  in  the  Coniferae. 

se-cre'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  secretus,  pa. 
par.  of  secerno.]  [SECRETE,  v.] 

1.  Physiol.  :  A  process  in  an  organized  body 
by  which  various  matters  derived  from  the 
organism  are  collected  and  discharged  at  par- 
ticular parts  that  they  may  1*  further  em- 
ployed for  special  purpose  in  the  system,  as 
the  saliva   and  the   gastric-juice,  or   to  be 
simply  eliminated  as  redundant  material  or 
waste  product,  as    perspiration    and    urine. 
The    latter   are   generally   called  excretions 
(q.v.).    The  chief  agents  in  secretion  are  the 
blood  and  nucleated  cells. 

2.  Bo*.  A  Vegetable  Physiol.:   Any  organic 
but  unorganized  substance  produced  in  the 
interior  of  plants.     They  are  chiefly  amyla- 
ceous or   saccharine,   and  are  deposited  in 
cellular  tissue. 

3.  The  matter  secreted,  as  mucua,  per- 
spirable matter,  &c. 

t  sS-cre'-tlon-al,  o.  [Eng.  tecretional.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  secretion 
(q.v.). 

secretlonal  diseases,  ».  pi 

Vegetable  Pathol.  :  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  transformation  of  cellulose  into  gum, 
resin,  manna,  &c.  This  is  not  really  a  morbid 
process,  but  in  some  cases  is  an  evidence  of 
vigorous  growth. 

*  se'-crdt-Ist,  «.    [Eng.  secret  ;  -ist.]  A  dealer 
in  secrets.    (Bnyle:  Works,  i.  315.) 

*  se-crg-tl-tious,  a.    [SECRETE,  v.]    Parted 
by  secretion. 

"  They  have  a  similitude  or  contrariety  to  the  Men- 
tttiaia  humours  in  taste  and  quality,  —Floy*r:  On 
the  Uumourt. 

s5-cre'-tlve,  o.    [Eng.  secrete)  ;  -ive.) 

L  Given  to  secrecy  ;  apt  or  given  to  keep 
secrets. 

"Somewhat  sullen  and  tfcretit*  In  their  ways."— 
—Batotey  Smart  :  Struck  Down.  ch.  xl 

2.  Promoting  or  causing  secretion  ;  pertain- 
ing to  secretion  ;  secretary. 


se-cre'-tive-ness,  *.    [Eng.  secretive ;  -nem.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  beinf 
secretive  ;  disposition  to  conceal. 

2.  Phrenol.  :  In  the  system  of  Spurzheira, 
and  latterly  also  of  Combe,  the  seventh  im 
order  of  those  Affective  Faculties  called  Pro- 
pensities.    It  is  the  organ  which  produce* 
the  tendency  to  secrecy  in  thoughts,  words, 
intentions,  &c.    It  is  an  essential  element  in 
prudence,  on    the  one  hand,  and  in  deceit) 
cunning,  and  hypocrisy  on  the  other. 

Be'-cret-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  secret ;  -ly.] 

L  In  a  secret  manner ;  privately,  privily, 
not  openly  ;  without  the  knowledge  of  others. 

"  An  Englishman  will  do  you  a  piece  of  service 
tecretly,  and  be  distressed  with  the  expressious  of  your 
gratitude."— a'noz :  Etiayt,  No.  44. 

2.  Inwardly  ;  not  apparently  or  openly  ;  in 
one's  heart. 

"  Yet  tecretly  their  hoste  «Ud  on  them  lowre." 
Spenter:  F.  «..  III.  Ix.  19. 

se  -cret  ness,  *  se  crct  ncs,  *  se  cret- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  secret  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secret, 
hidden,  or  concealed  ;  secrecy,  privacy. 

"  That  I  tiaue  shewed  yon  in  (eerernet,  preach  It  0* 
the  tope  of  the  house."— Bamet:  Worke*.  p.  291. 

*2.  The  quality  of  being  secretive;  secre- 
tiveness. 

"  I  could  muster  np 
My  giants  and  my  witches  to, 
Which  are  vast  constancy  and  uerttneu." 

Donnt.    (Todd.) 

»  3.  A  secret. 

"Tbre  or  foure  that  knewe  the  tecretnett  of  hi* 
mynde."— Berneri :  froutart ;  CronycU,  voL  i..  ch. 
zxix. 

se-cre'-tor-y,  *  se-cre-tor-ie,  a.  [Eng. 
secreHf);  -on/.]  Performing  the  office  of  se- 
cretion ;  secreting. 

"  They  give  the  blood  time  to  separate  through  the 
capillary  vessels  into  the  itcrrtory,  which  afterward* 
ex  "lie  rate  themselves  into  one  duct"— Ray:  On  On 
Creation,  pt  ii. 

eect  (1),  secte,  s.  [Fr.  secte  =  a  sect  or  fic- 
tion, a  rout  or  troup,  a  company  of  one  (most 
commonly  bad)  opinion  (Cotgrave),  from  Low 
Lat.  secta  =  a  set  of  people,  a  suite  ...  a  suit 
of  clothes,  a  suit  at  law,  from  Lat.  secta  =  a 
party,  a  faction,  a  sect,  lit.=a  follower,  from 
sequor  (pa.  par.  secutus)  =  to  follow ;  Sp.  tecta; 
Port,  seeta,  sieta;  Ital.  setta.  Not  connected 
in  any  way  with  Lat.  seco  =  to  cut.] 

1.  A  body  or  numlwr  of  persons  following 
some  particular  teacher  or  leader,  or  united  in 
some  settled  tenets,  chiefly  in  philosophy  or 
religion,  but  constituting  a  distinct  party  by 
holding  sentiments  different  to  those  it  a 
school ;  a  denomination  ;  especially  applied 
to  a  religious  denomination. 

"This  newewcteot  Lollardle."    Gov*r:C.  A.  (ProL) 

U  The  number  of  religious  sects  or  denomi- 
nations having  registered  places  of  worship  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1885  was  nominally 
223  ;  but  some  are  not  really  separate  sects, 
and  some  are  registered  more  than  once  under 
distinct  names. 

*  2.  A  section  of  the  community ;  a  party, 
a  faction. 

"  When  ttcti  and  factions  were  newly  born." 

Skakttp. :  Timon  a/  AOunt,  lit  t 

*  3.  A  class,  an  order,  a  rank. 

"  Htm  lacked  nought  that  longeth  to  a  king, 
A*  of  the  tKtt  of  which  th»t  he  was  borne. 

Chauctr:  C.  T..  10 J» 

*  4.  A  profession.    (Burton.) 

*  sect-master,  *.    The  leader  of  a  sect. 

"A  blind  compaby  will  follow  a  blind  secf-ma*f«r." 
— &  Ward  :  Srrmoni,  p.  76. 

*  sect  (2),  s.    [Lat  sectus,  pa,  par.  of  teco  =  to 
cut.]    A  cutting,  a  scion. 

"  Of  our  unbilled  lusts.  I  take  this  that  you  call 
love  to  be  a  tec*  or  cion."— Stalutp. :  OOuiio,  i.  «. 

*  sect  (3),  s.    [See  def.J    A  corruption  of  sex 
(q.v.).    (Vulgar.) 

"  So  Is  all  her  ttrt :  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm  they 
an  sick."— Sttaketp.  :  S  Henry  IF.,  U.  4. 

sec  taiM-an,  a.  &  *.    [SECT(IX«.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sect  or 
sects ;  strongly  or  bigotedly  devoted  to  the 
tenets  and  interests  of  a  particular  sect  or 
religious    denomination ;     characterized    by 
bigoted  devotion  to  a  particular  sect  or  reli- 
gious denomination  ;  peculiar  to  a  sect.  (Dry- 
den  :  Hind  <t  Panther,  iii.  739.) 

B.  As  tub-4. :  A  member  or  adherent  of  a 
particular  sect,  school,  or  religious  denomina- 
tion. 


b6y ;  po"ut.  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  jhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  ghan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion  -slon  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  sbus.   -blc.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del* 
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sectarianism— secular 


sSc-tar'-i'-an-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  sectarian  ;  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  sectarian  ; 
the  principles  of  sectarians;  devoted  adherence 
to  a  particular  sect,  school,  or  religious  de- 
nomination ;  bigoted  or  partisan  zeal  for  a 
particular  sect. 

•  sec-tar'-i-an-ize,   v.t.      [Eng.   sectarian; 
-ize.]     To  make  sectarian  ;   to   imbue  with 
sectarian  feelings  or  principles. 

"His  feeling  was  to  widen  and  nationalise  the 
Church  rather  than  narrow  and  Kctarianue  it."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  25,  18*5. 

•  SBC   tar-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  sectary);  -ism.]  The 
same  as  SECTARIANISM  (q.v.). 

"  Nothing  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  ifctaritm 
than  this  preabyteriau  way."—  King  CHarlet:  KUcon 
BarilUte. 

•  sec'-tar-fct,  *.      [Eng.   sectar(y);  -ist.}     A 
sectary,  a  sectarian. 

"  Hilton  was  certainly  of  that  profession  or  general 
principle  on  which  all  tectarittt  agree."—  Warton  : 
Milton,  son.  xiv.  (Note.) 


r-^,  s.     [Fr.  sectaire,  from  secte  =  & 
sect.)  "[SECT  (I).] 
L  A  follower,  a  pupil. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  tectary  astronomical  ?  " 
—Ahuketp.  :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  One  who  belongs  to  a  sect  or  religious 
denomination,  especially  one  who  sejiarates 
from  an  established  church  or  from  the  pre- 
vailing denomination  of  Christians;  a  sec- 
tarian. 

"  The  anabaptists,  and  separatist*,  and  teetariet  .  .  . 
whose  tenets  are  full  of  schism,  and  Inconsistent  with 
monarchy."  —  Bacon. 

•  sec  -ta'-tor,  *  sec  ta  tour,  ».     [Lat.  sec- 
tator.]    A  follower,  a  disciple,  an  adherent. 

"  Hereof  the  wiser  sort  and  the  best  learned  philo- 
sophers were  not  ignorant,  as  Cicero  witnessed!, 
gathering  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  his  tectatort." 
—  Raleigh  :  Hut.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

•Sc  tile,  a.    [Lat.  sectilis,  from  sectus,  pa.  par. 
of  seco  =  to  cut.]    Capable  of  being  cut. 

"Talc,  mica,  and  steatite  yield  quietly  to  the  knife, 
and  are  thence  said  to  be  teftile."—Paye  :  Handbook  of 
Oeol.  Termi,  p.  4UL 

tsec-ttt'-i-ttf,  «.      [Eng.  sectiUe);  -ity.]    The 
property  of  being  easily  cut.    (Rossiter.) 

sec  -tl-o-  (t  as  sb),  pref.  [SECTION.]  Sectional. 

sectio  planography,  «. 

Civil  Eng.  :  A  method  of  laying  down  the 
sections  of  engineering,  as  railways,  &c.  It 
is  prepared  by  using  the  line  of  direction  laid 
down  on  the  plan  as  a  datum-line,  the  cut- 
tings being  plotted  on  the  upper  part  and  the 
embankments  on  the  lower  part  of  the  line. 

B$c   tion,  5.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sectionem,  accus. 
of  sectio=a  cutting,  from  sectus,  pa.  par.  of 
teco  —  to  cut  ;  Sp.  seccion  ;  ItaL  sezione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  cutting  or  dividing  ;  separa- 
tion by  cutting. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off  or  separated  from 
the  rest  ;  a  part,  a  division,  a  portion  :  specif., 

(1)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  ;  a  division,  a 
class. 

(•2)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  book  or 
writing  ;  a  division  or  suli-division  of  a  chap- 
ter ;  a  paragraph  ;  a  division  of  a  statute  or 
other  writing.  Hence  often  applied  to  the 
sign  §,  used  to  denote  such  a  division  or  sub- 
division. 

"Through  which  I  shall  run  In  as  many  several 
chapters  or  «e«n»u."-M/o«on.-  Remairu,  p.  74. 

(3)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  country, 
people,  community,  class,  or  the  like  ;  a  class, 
a  division. 

"  Having  alienated  one  great  section  rtf  Christendom 
by  persecutiua  the  Huguenots,  he  alienated  another 
by  insulting  the  Holy  See."—  Jlacaulay:  Bin,  Eng., 

(4)  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  portions 
of  a  square  of  040  acres,  or  one  square  mile 
each,  into  which  the  public  lands  are  divided. 
Each  section  is  divided  by  east  and  west  and 
by  north  and  south  lines,  one   mile  distant 
from  each  other,  into  squares  of  a  mile  on 
each  side.    The  sections  in  each  township  are 
numbered.  Sections  are  somtimes  sub-divided 
into  half-sections,  quarter-sections,  and  even 
into  eighths  of  a  section. 

3.  A  vertical  plan  of  the  interior  of  a  build- 
Ing,  of  a  piece  of  country,  of  a  mine,  or  of 
any  structure,  natural  or  artificial,  showing  it 
as  it  would  appear  upon  an  upright  plane 
cutting  through  it      In  buildings,  sections 
show  the  thicknesses  of  the  walls,  ceilings, 


floors,  the  heights  of  rooms  and  of  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  forms  of  the  ceilings, 
whether  flat,  coved,  or  vaulted.  Sections 
are  longitudinal,  transverse,  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, oblique,  central,  lateral,  &c.,  according 
to  position  and  direction. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  :  The  representation  of  an  imaginary 
cutting,  generally  vertical,  through  a  certain 
number  of  beds.    Sections  are  so  essential  to 
a  right  comprehension  of  the  dip,  the  strike, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  strata,  that  they 
abound  in  geological  books. 

2.  Mach.  :  A  detachable  portion  of  a  machine 
or  instrument  when  made  up  of  a  number  of 
parts.    (Amer.) 

3.  Microscopy  :  A  thin  slice  of  any  organic 
or  inorganic  substance  cut  off  for  microscopic 
examination.    Sections  are  named  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  taken,  as 
longitudinal,  transverse,  &c.     They  are  also 
described  specifically,  as  anatomical,  or  min- 
eralogical  sections. 

4.  Mil.  :  Half  a  platoon  of  infantry. 

5.  Music:  A  part  of  a  movement,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  phrases. 

6.  Surveying  :  A  view  showing  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  ground  in  reference  to  a  base-line 
or  line  of  construction. 

^  Conic  sections  :  [CoNic], 

section-beam,  s. 

Warping,  &c.  :  A  roller  which  receives  the 
yarn  from  the  spools,  either  for  tne  dressing- 
machine  or  for  the  loom.  [\VARPINO.] 

Sec  -tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  section  ;  -at.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  section  or  distinct 
part  or  division  of  a  larger  body  or  territory. 

2.  Composed  of  or  made  up  in  sections  or 
independent  parts. 

sectional-boat,  s.  A  boat  made  up  in 
several  independent  sections,  or,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral boats  jointed  together  at  their  ends,  so  as 
to  conform  to  sudden  bends  in  the  channel, 
or  disconnected,  so  that  each  may  be  separ- 
ately conveyed  over  a  portage. 

sectional-dock,  s. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  The  sectional  dock  is  intended 
to  lift  a  vessel  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  order  that  its  bottom  may  be  cleaned.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  caissons,  connected 
with  a  platform,  which  is  introduced  below 
the  vessel,  and,  the  water  being  pumped  from 
these  caissons  by  means  of  steam-engines,  the 
vessel  is  raised  by  their  flotation.  The  appar- 
atus is  towed  to  any  place  where  necessary. 

sectional  steam-boiler,  s. 

Steam  :  A  boiler  built  up  of  portions  secured 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  size  may  .be 
increased  by  addition  of  sections,  the  working 
capacity  being  the  sum  of  the  whole,  and  the 
individual  parts  being  separately  removable 
for  repair  or  substitution  of  new  pieces. 

SeC'-tion-al-Ism,  a.  [Eng.  sectional;  -ism.] 
The  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  section 
of  a  country  or  the  community  rather  than 
those  of  the  nation  at  large. 

"  Let  a  statesman  propose  to  the  people  a  remedy  for 
one  of  the  evils  of  their  present  constitution  or  con- 
dition. such  as  in-tionalum  or  over-government."  — 
Seriitner'i  Magazine,  August,  1880,  p.  466. 


-Sl'-i-t^,  *.  [Eng.  sectional;  -Uy.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sectional  ;  sec- 
tionalism. 


al-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  sectional;  -ly.] 
In  a  sectio'nal  manner. 

*  sec'-tion-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  section;  -ize.]    To 
divide  or  lay  out  in  sections.    (Amer.) 

*  sect-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  sect  (1);  -ism.]     Devo- 
tion to  a  sect  ;  sectarianism. 

"sect-Ist,  ».  [Eng.  sect  (1);  -ist.]  One  de- 
voted to  a  particular  sect  ;  a  sectarian. 

*  sec-tl-un'-cle  (t  as  sb),  *.     [A  dimin.  from 
sect  (1).  J    A  petty  sect.    (J.  Martineau.) 

sSc'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  sectus,  pa.  par.  of  seco  =  to 
cut.]  The  same  as  SECTILE  (q.v.). 

sec'-tor,  *.  [LaL  =  a  cutter,  from  sectus,  pa, 
par.  of  «eco  =  to  cut;  Fr.  secteiir;  8p.  sector; 
Ital.  settore.] 

1.  Astrcn.  :  [DIP-SFXTTOR,  ZESITH-SECTOE]. 

2.  Gearing  :  A  sector-wheel  (q.v.). 


3.  Geom. :   That  portion   of  the  area  of  a 
circle  included  between  two  radii  and  an  arc. 
The  area  of  a  sector  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  arc  of  the  sector  by  half  of  the  radius. 
If  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  given,  the  length 
of  the  arc  of  the  sector  may  be  found,  since  it 
is  equal  to  it  multiplied  by  the  radius  into  the 
ratio  of  180°  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  the 
sector.     A  spherical  sector  or  the  sector  of  a 
sphere   is  a  volume  or   solid  that  may  be 
generated  by  revolving  a  sector  of  a  circle 
about  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  vertex 
of  the  sector  as  an  axis,  or  it  is  the  conic  solid 
whose  vertex  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  whose  base  U  a  segment  of  the 
same  sphere. 

4.  Math.  £  Survey. :  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment used  for  laying  down  plans,  measuring 
angles,  &c.     It  has  two  legs,  united  by  a  rule- 
joint,  and  graduated.     The  scales  put  upon 
sectors  are  divided  into  single  and  double; 
the  former  has  a  line  with  inches  divided  into 
eighths  or  tenths;  a  second,  into  decimals 
containing  one  hundred  parts  ;  a  third,  into 
chords  ;  the  fourth  has  sines ;  the  tilth,  tan- 
gents ;  the  sixth,  rhombs  ;  the  seventh  and 
eighth  have  latitudes,  hours,  &c.    The  double 
scale  contains  a  line  of  lines;  a  line  of  chords; 
third,  a  line  of  sines  ;  fourth,  tangents  to  45° ; 
fifth,    secants;    sixth,    tangents    alwve    45°; 
seventh,  polygons.     In  surveying,  the  instru- 
ment is  mounted  on  a  leg  or  tripod,  and  the 
bob  depending  from  the  axis  of  the  rule-joint 
indicates  the  station  exactly. 

IT  Dip-sector :  [Dip,  «.]. 

sector-cylinder  steam-engine,  a. 

Steam :  An  engine  whose  working-chamber 
is  a  sector  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  rect- 
angular piston  oscillates  to  and  fro  like  a 
door  on  its  hinge.  The  axle  of  oscillation  is 
a  rocking-shaft  to  which  the  piston  is  fixed  ; 
and  by  means  of  an  arm  projecting  from  one 
of  the  outer  ends  of  that  shaft  and  a  connect- 
ing-rod, motion  is  communicated  tolhecrauk. 

sector  wheel,  «. 

Gearing : 

1.  A  wheel,  or  rolling  lever,  which  has  the 
shape  of  a  sector  of  a  circle.    It  is  used  as  a 
gear-wheel  in  machines  when  an  impulse  of 
moderate  length  is  required,  and  has  a  reci- 
procating rotary  motion. 

2.  A  cog-wheel  whose  perimeter  is  formed 
of  sectors  of  varying  radii,  imparting  a  vari- 
able motion  to  a  wheel  of  counterpart  form  ; 
a  variable  wheeL 

sec'-to'r-al,  a.    [Eng.  sector;  -al]   Of  or  per- 
taining  to  a  sector. 

sectoral-barometer,  a.  An  instru- 
ment in  which  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  is  found  by  the  angle  at  which  it  is 
necessary  to  incline  the  tube,  in  order  to 
bring  the  mercury  to  a  certain  mark  on  the 
instrument. 

sec-tor  -I-al,  a.  &  s.  [SECTOR.  (See  extract)] 

A.  As  aiij. :  Cutting. 

"  In  most  Carnivora  one  molar  tooth  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws  has  its  crown  modified  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  for  reacting  upon  the  opposite  tootu,  like  the 
blades  of  scissors,  in  express  relation  to  the  division 
of  flesh  :  whence  Cuvier  has  applied  to  this  tooth  the 
name  of  dent  carnauiere.  which  I  have  rendered  dent 
Kctorint,  leclorial,  or  scissor-tooth." — Owen:  Odonto- 
gratihy,  i.  475. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sectorial  tooth. 

"  The  third  molar  displaces  the  deciduous  teetoriaL" 
— Owen:  Odontograjihu,  i.  481. 

Sec  -troid,  *.     [Eng.  sector;  -oid.] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  the  surface  of  two 
adjacent  groins  in  a  vault. 

sec'-u-lar,  *  sec-u  ler,  *scc  u-lere, 

a.  &  «.    "[O.  Fr.  tecidier  (Fr.  seculaire),  from 
Lat.   stecularis  =  secular,  worldly,  belonging 
to  the  age  ;  sceculum  =  a  generation,  an  age  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  secular;  Ital  secolure.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world  or  to 
things  not  spiritual  or  sacred  ;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  things  connected  with  the  present 
life  only  ;  dissociated  from  religion  or  reli- 
gious teaching ;  not  devoted  to  religious  or 
sacred  use  or  purposes;  worldly,  temporal, 
profane. 

"  Men  of  a  imdar  life  and  conversation  are  generally 
so  engaged  In  the  business  and  RfTnirs  of  this  world, 
that  thev  very  rarely  acquire  skill  enough  in  religion 
to  conduct  themselves  safely  to  heaven."—  Scott : 
Chr,t;i,in  Life.  pt.  L,  en.  iv..  p.  94. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  W9U  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw 


secularism  -security 


*  2.  Occurring  or  observed  once  in  an  age 
or  century,  or  at  long  intervals  :  as,  secular 
games  (q.v.). 

3.  Extending  over,  occurring  in,  or  accoin 
plished  during  a  very  long  period  of  time  :  as 
the  secular  inequality  iu  the  motion  of  a 
heavenly  body,  the  secular  refrigeration  of 
the  globe. 

*  4.  Living  for  an  age  or  ages.    (Milton.) 
TL  Eccles.  :  Not  bound  by  monastic  vows  or 

rules  ;  not  confined  to  a  monastery  or  subject 
to  the  rules  of  any  religious  community  ;  not 
regular  :  as,  secular  clergy. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  One  who  is  not  in  holy  orders  ;  a  lay- 
man. 

"  Frederick  IT.  explicitly  adopts  the  exemption  of 
clerks  from  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction  of 
ieculari."—Ballam  :  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A    secular  priest  ;   an   ecclesiastic   not 
bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules. 

3.  A  church  official,  whose  duties  are  con- 
fined to  the  vocal  department  of  the  choir. 

secular  games.  s.  pL 

Roman  Antiq.  :  Games  celebrated  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire.  Horace  wrote  his  Car- 
men Seculare  when  they  were  about  to  be  held. 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.D.  17. 

secular-poem,  s.  A  poem  recited  at  the 
secular  games  (q.v.). 

"The  fatuous  secular-poem  of  Horace  was  composed 
for  this  last  day."—  Keitnett  :  Antiq.  Some,  pt.  it., 
bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 

•eV-u-lar-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  secular  ;  -ism.] 
Hist.  :  The  name  given,  about  1846,  by  Mr. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake  to  an  ethical  system 

founded  on  natural  morality. 

"Secularism  is  that  which  seeks  the  development 
of  the  physical,  iu.ir.il,  and  intellectual  nature  of  man 
to  the  highest  possible  point,  as  the  immediate  duty 
of  life—  which  inculcates  the  practical  sufficiency  of 
natural  morality  a,,ai  t  frurn  Atheism,  Theism,  or  the 
Bible—  which  selects  as  its  method  of  procedure  the 
promotion  of  human  improvement  by  material 
menu*,  and  proposes  these  positive  agreements  as  the 
common  liond  of  union,  to  all  who  would  regulate  life 
by  reason  and  ennoble  it  liy  service."—  <?.  J.  Holyoake  : 
Principle*  of  Secularism  (ed.  1859),  p.  17. 

Moreover  Secularism  claims  for  its  adherents 
four  distinct  rights  : 

1.  The  right  to  think  for  one's  self,  which  most 
Christians  now  admit,  lit  least  in  theory. 

2.  The  right  to  diiler,  without  which  the  right  to 
think  is  nothing  worth. 

».  The  right  to  .-isaert  difference  of  opinion,  without 
which  the  right  to  differ  is  of  no  practical  use. 

4.  The  right  to  debate  all  vital  opinion,  without 
which  there  is  no  intellectual  equality—  no  defence 
•gainst  the  errors  of  the  State  or  the  pulpit. 

On  this  basis  the  National  Secular  Society 
was  founded  in  1806,  and  had  on  Dec.  31,  1886, 
a  membership  of  14,830. 

•jgc'-u-lar-Ist,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  secular;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Secularism 
fe-v.). 

••  Sfctdaritt  union  implies  the  concerted  action  of 
all  who  believe  it  lijlit  to  promote  the  secular  good  of 
this  life."—  0.  J.  Holyoake  :  Principle!  of  Secularitm 
(ed.  1859),  p.  20. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  adherent  of  Secularism  ; 
one  who  accepts  a  system  of  ethics  based  on 
natural  morality. 


r'-I-tSf,  «.  [Eng.  secular;  -ity.] 
Supreme  attention  to  the  atfairs  of  this  life  ; 
worldliness,  secularism. 

"  Secularity,  for  many  reasons,  the  weakness  of  our 
church."—  Bp.  Wilberforce,  iu  Lift,  L  IBS. 

»£c  u  lar  1  za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  secularise); 
•ation.]  The  act  of  secularizing  ;  the  act  of 
rendering  secular  ;  the  state  of  being  rendered 
secular  ;  the  act  of  converting  from  religious 
or  saernd  to  secular  or  lay  possession,  use,  or 
purposes  ;  as,  the  secularization  of  church 
property. 

sec  u  lar  ize,  sec  -u-lar-ise,  v.t.    [Eng. 
secular;  -ize.} 
L  To  make  or  render  worldly  or  unspirituaL 

"  But  let  the  younger  clergy,  more  especially,  beware 
how  they  become  tecularized  in  the  general  cast  and 
fashion  of  their  lives.  "—Bp.  Hartley:  Sermon*,  vol.  i., 
•er.  13. 

2.  To  make  secular  ;  to  convert  from  regu- 
lar or  monastic  to  secular  :  as,  To  secularize  a 
monk. 

3.  To  convert  from  religious  or  sacred  to 
secular  or  lay  possession,  use,  or  purpose. 

"The  work  of  ucularizing  the  hospitals  had  been 
accomplished  In  accordance  with  public  opinion  on 
the  subject."—  O&MTVCT,  Deo.  20,  1885. 

••ec'-U-lar-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  secular;  4y.]  In 
a  secular  or  worldly  manner. 


sec'-u-lar-ness,  s.  [Eng.  secular ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  secular ;  secidarity, 
worldly-miudedness.  • 

"  Thei  abasshe  not  a  whit  the  lecularnett."— Dialogue 
between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Hu&bumiman,  p.  H3. 

*  sec'-u-ler,  a.  &  s.    [SECULAR.] 

se'-cund,  a.  [Lat.  secundus  =  following  in 
time  or  order.) 

Bot.  (Of  flowers,  &c.)  :  Arranged  all  on  one 
side  of  the  rachis  ;  unilateral. 

*  se-cun'-date,  v.t.   [Lat.  secundatus,  pa.  par. 

of  secundo,    from   secundus  =  second    .    .    . 
prosperous.]  To  make  prosperous ;  to  prosper. 

*se  cun-da-tion,  *.  [SECUNDATE.]  Pro- 
sperity. 

Se-ciin  -di-ans,  s.  pi    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Gnostic  sect  in  the  second 
century,  founded  by  Secundus,  one  of  the 
principal  followers  of  Valentinus.  He  is 
believed  to  have  maintained  that  there  were 
two  antagonistic  first  causes,  light  and  dark- 
ness, or  a  prince  of  good  and  a  prince  of  evil. 
These  views  were  probably  derived  from 
Zt > roust ria ii ism  (q.v.). 

se-cun'-dine,  s.  [Fr.  secundine,  from  Lat 
seeundce  (partes),  inferior  parts,  secundus  = 
second.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  several  coats  or  membranes 
in  which  the  foetus  is  wrapped  up :  the  after- 
birth.   (Often  in  the  plural.) 

"  Now  for  the  use  of  the  young  during  its  enclosure 
in  the  womb  there  are  several  jvirts  lonned  as  the 
membranes  iuvcloping  it.  called  the  fecundities,  the 
umbilical  vessels."— Ray :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii., 
p.  343. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  an  embryo) :  The  interior  mem- 
brane immediately  surrounding  the  nucleus. 

Se-cun-dd-,  pref.  [Lat.  secundo  =  in  the 
second  place.]  (See  compound.) 

secundo -geniture,  s.  The  right  of  in 
heritanee  belonging  to  a  second  son;  the 
possessions  so  inherited. 

se-cun'-dum  ar'-t&n,  phr.  [Lat]  Accord- 
ing to  art  or  rule ;  scientifically. 

se-ciir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  secur(e);  -able,]  Cap- 
able of  being  secured. 

*  se-cur'-ance,  s.     [Eng.  secur(e);    -ance.] 
Assurance  ;  making  certain. 

"  For  thesecuronceof  Thy  Resurrection."— Bp.  Batt: 
Workt,  viii.  342. 

Se-ciire',  a.  [Lat.  securus  =  free  from  care, 
from  se-  —  free  from,  and  euro,  =  care  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  seguro ;  Ital.  secure,  sicv.ro  ;  O.  Fr.  seiir; 
Fr.  stir.] 

1.  Originally  subjective ;  that  is,  not  im- 
plying that  a  man  was  really  secure,  or  the 
reverse,  but  only  that  he  was  without  care  in 
the  matter,  feeling  himself  secure  ;  free  from 
fear  or  apprehension ;  undisturbed  by  fear, 
easy  in  mind. 

"  We  care  not  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened  from  OUT 
pleasing  lethargy.  For  we  care  not  to  be  safe,  but  to 
be  tecure.~—J.  Taylor  :  Of  Slander  4  Flattery. 

*  2.  Careless  ;  over-confident 

"  They  were  tecure  where  they  ought  to  have  been 
wary,  and  timorous  where  they  might  well  have  been 
lecure.'—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Confident,  relying,  depending.   (Followed 


"  In  Lethe's  lake  souls  long  oblivion  taste ; 
Of  future  life  trcure,  forgetful  of  the  past" 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

4.  Certain,  sure.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Secure  of  nothing— but  to  lose  the  race." 

Covper  :  Progreu  of  Error,  563. 

5.  Free  from  or  not  exposed  to  danger ;  in 
a  state  of  safety  or  security ;  safe.    (Followed 
by  against  or  from,  and  formerly  also  by  of.) 

6.  Such  as  may  or  can   be  depended  on ; 
capable  of  resisting  assault  or  attack;  safe, 
secured  :  as,  The  house  is  secure, 

7.  In  safe  custody. 

"  In  iron  walls  they  deemed  me  not  teeurt." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  4 

8.  Resolved,  determined.    (Dryden.) 

se  cure ,  v.t.    [SECURE,  a.] 

1.  To  make  safe  or  secure;  to  put  into  a 
state  of  safety  or  security  against  danger ;  to 
guard  effectually,  to  protect 

"  Thy  father's  angel  and  thy  father  Join. 
To  keep  possession,  and  irt-ure  the  liiie." 

Dryden :  Britannia  Kedirita,  «. 

2.  To  make  fast  or  secure ;  to  fasten :  as, 
To  secure  a  door. 


3.  To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  put  beyond 
doubt  or  hazard  ;  to  assure,  to  insure. 


4.  To  shut  up,  inclose,  or  confine  effectu- 
ally ;  to  guard  effectually  against  escape  ;  to 
seize  and  confine  :  as,  To  secure  a  prisoner. 

5.  To  make  certain  of  payment  (as  by  ». 
bond,  surety,    &c.);  to   warrant   or   insure 
against  loss  :  as,  To  secure  a  debt,  to  secure  a 
creditor. 

6.  To  obthin ;   to  gain  possession   of ;  to 
make  one's  self  master  of. 

"  My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fated  day." 

Byron :  Jtimt  A  Euryalut. 

IT  To  secure  arms :  To  hold  a  rifle  or  musket 
with  the  muzzle  downwards,  and  the  lock  well 
up  under  the  arm,  so  as  effectually  to  protect 
the  weapon  against  the  weather. 

*  se-cure'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  secure;  -/W(0-3  Pro- 
tecting. 

"  My  tecureful  targe." 

Chapman  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  vii  ML 

Se-cure'-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  secure;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  secure  manner ;  in  security  or  safety ; 
safely,  without  danger  :  as,  To  travel  securely. 

2.  So  as  to  be    secure   against  danger  or 
violence :  as,  To  fasten  a  door  securely. 

3.  Without  fear  or  apprehension ;  in  confi- 
dence of  safety. 

"Securely,  though  bj  steps  but  rarely  trod. 
Mounts  from  inferior  beings  up  to  God." 

Covper:  Retirement,  lift, 

*4.  With  confidence  ;  confidently. 

"  Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  inconsistent,  I 
tecitrely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader."— Alter- 
bury.  (Toad.) 

* se-ciire'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  secure;  -meni.} 
Security,  protection. 

"They,  like  Judas,  desire  death ;  Cain,  on  the  con- 
trary, grew  afraid  thereof,  and  obtained  tccuremmt 
from  it."— Browne:  Vulgar  Erroun. 

*se-cure'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  secure;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from 
fear  or  apprehension  ;  a  feeling  of  security 
or  confidence. 

2.  Security,  safety. 

"  To  any  least  lentreneu  in  your  ill." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Bloody  Brother,  li  4. 

*se-cur'-er,  s.  [Eng.  secur(e),  v. ;  -«r.j  One 
who  or  that  which  secures. 

se^ciir'-I-fer,  s.  [SECURIFERA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Securifera  (q.v.). 

see-u-rif '-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat  securis  =  an  are, 
and'/ero  =  to  bear.] 

Entom. :  Latreille's  name  for  a  section  of 
Terebrantia.  The  thorax  is  affixed  to  the  ab- 
domen by  its  whole  base,  not  simply  by  a 
narrow  point  He  divided  them  into  Ten- 
thredineta  and  Urocerata. 

sS-cur'-I-form,  a.  [Lat  secvris  =  an  axe, 
and  forma  —  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

se-cur-l-ne'-ga,  s.  [Lat.  securis  =  an  axe, 
and  nego  —  to  deny,  to  refuse,  in  allusion  to 
the  hardness  of  the  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Buxea.  The  fruit  of 
Securinega  Leucopynts,  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree  growing  on  the  sub-Himalayas  is  eaten. 
The  wood  of  S.  obovata  is  made  into  agricul- 
tural implements. 

se'-cur'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  securite,  from  Lat.  seeurt- 
totem,  accus.  of  securitas,  from  securus  =  secure 
(q.v.);  Sp.  stffuridad;  Ital.  securitd.] 

1.  A  feeling  of  safety,  whether  founded  on 
fact  or  delusion  ;  freedom  from  fear  or  appre- 
hension ;  confidence  of  safety ;  hence,  care- 
lessness, over-confidence,  want  of  caution  ; 
heedlessness. 

"  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss, 
While  Bolingbroke.  through  our  teciirita, 
Grows  strong  and  great  In  substance  and  in  friends.* 
ShaXrip.  :  Richard  II.,  ill.  1 

2.  Freedom  from  danger  or  risk  ;  safety. 

"  For  your  tecurity  from  any  treachery  (having  no 
hostige  to  countervail  you)  take  my  word.  —Sidney  : 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

3.  Certainty,  assurance,  confidence,  assured- 
ness. 

"  Prosperity  and  tecurity  often  encourage  them  to 
•epaiate."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

4.  That  which  guards  or  secures;  a  defence, 
a  guard;  hence,  specifically — 

(1)  Something  piven  or  deposited  to  seruta 
or  assure  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  ot 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,   ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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sedan— sedition 


obligation ;  the  observance  of  a  provision ;  the 
repayment  of  a  debt  or  the  like ;  surety, 
pledge. 

"  ID  oar  time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  something 
more  than  three  per  ceiit..  on  the  beat  Mcuritu  that 
has  ever  been  kuuwu  in  the  world,  it  the  work  of  a 
lew  uiiuutea.'— Jfoeautay :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

T  Security  for  costs  must  be  given  by  & 
plaintiff  residing  abroad ;  security  for  good 
behaviour  or  for  keeping  the  j>eace  may  be 
required  of  those  whose  previous  conduct  or 
present  threats  show  that  such  a  restraint  is 
needful. 

(2)  One  who  engages  himself  as  surety  for 
the  obligations  of  another ;  one  who  becomes 
surety  for  another. 

5.  An  evidence  of  debt  or  of  property :  as  a 
bond,  a  certificate  of  stock,  or  the  like. 

•e-dan',  ».  [Named  from  Sedan,  a  town  in 
Prance,  N.E.  of  Paris.]  An  upright  convey- 
ance for  one  person,  much  in  vogue  during 


8EDAX  CHAIR. 


the  last  century.  Sedans  were  first  seen  in 
England  in  1581,  and  regularly  used  in  London 
in  1634.  It  was  usually  carried  by  two  men, 
by  means  of  a  pole  on  each  side. 

"  Ye  who,  borne  about 
111  chariots  and  uda.ru,  know  no  fatigue." 

Covper :  Ttuk,  i.  1SS. 

sedan-chair,  *.    A  sedan. 

•£  date',  s.  [Lat.  sedatus,  pa.  par.  of  sedo  = 
to  settle,  causal  from  sedeo  =  to  sit ;  ItaL 
tedato.]  Composed,  calm,  quiet,  serene,  tran- 
quil ;  unruffled  by  passion  ;  staid. 

"  A  youngster  at  school,  more  tedate  than  the  rest, 
Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test." 

Covper  :  Pity  Poor  Africans 

Be'-date'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sedate;  -ly.]  In  a 
sedate,  calm,  or  composed  manner ;  calmly. 

"  And  Lara  gazed  on  these  ttdately  glad, 
His  brow  belied  him,  if  his  soul  was  sad." 

Byron :  Lara,  i.  21. 

•£  date  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  sedate ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sedate  ;  calmness  of 
mind  or  manner ;  composure,  tranquillity ; 
freedom  from  agitation  or  disturbance  of  mind. 

"  To  preserve  the  coolness  and  tedatenea  proper  to 
religious  or  learned  inquiries,"—  Waterland:  Work*, 
T.  4W. 

•  sS-da'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  sedatio,  from  sedatiu, 
pa.  par.  of  sedo  =  to  settle.]    [SEDATE.]    The 
act  of  calming ;  the  state  of  being  calmed  or 
settled. 

•  It  I*  not  any  fixed  ledation,  but  a  floating  mild 
variety  that  pleaseth,"— FelOiam :  Ketoltet,  85. 

•ecl'-a-tive,  a.  A  «.  [Fr.  sedattf,  from  Lat 
tedatus ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  sedativo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  compose,  calm,  or 
tranquillize  ;  soothing  ;  specif.,  in  medicine, 
tending  to  allay  irritability  and  irritation; 
assuaging  pain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A   medicine   which   allays 
Irritability  and  irritation,  and  which  assuages 
pain. 

If  Sedatives  are  divided,  according  to  the 
parts  on  which  they  act,  into  External  or 
Local  (as  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  and 
opium),  Spinal  (hemlock,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium), Stomachic  (dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver),  and  Vascular  (ammonia, 
alcohol). 

*  sede,  v.    fSEED,  ».) 

Be  de-f en-den'- dd,  phr.    [Lat.) 

Law:  In  defending  himself;  the  plea  of  a 
person  charged  with  slaying  another  that  he 
committed  th'e  act  in  his  own  defence ;  the 
plea  of  self-defence. 

*  Se'-dent,  o.    [Lat.  sedens,  pr.  par.  of  sedeo  = 

to  sit.)    Sitting,  inactive,  quiet. 

•  •ed-gn-tar'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Kent,  pl.of  Lat.  ted- 
entarius=  sedentary.]  [SEDENTARY-ANNELIDS.] 


sod  en-tar' -i-»,  s.  pi.    [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat. 

sedentarius  =  sedentary.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Dipneumones.  Spiders, 
with  the  ocelli  in  two  rows.  They  construct 
webs  for  the  capture  of  prey,  remaining  in 
the  centre  or  at  the  side.  There  are  four 
families :  Thomisidae,  Tegenariidse,  Theridiidae, 
and  Epeiridse. 

sed'-en-tar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sedentary;  -ly.} 
In  a  sedentary  manner. 

sed'-en-tar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sedentary; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  seden- 
tary ;  inaction. 

"  Paleness,  which  may  be  imputed  to  their  teden- 
tarineu,  or  want  of  motion.  —L.  Additon:  Wat 
Barbara  (1671),  p.  113. 

sSd'-en-tar-y,   *  sed-en-tar-le,  o.  ft  *. 

[Fr.  sedentaire,  from  Lat.  sedentarius,  from 
sedens,  pr.  par.  of  sedeo  =  to  sit ;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
sedentario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most 
of  the  time  in  sitting: 

"  The  most  tedentary  and  least  enterprising  of  any." 
—  Waterland:  Worki,  viii.  464. 

2.  Requiring  much  sitting :  as,  a  sedentary 
occupation. 

3.  Passed  for  the  most  part  in  sitting. 

"  A  tedtntary  life,  appropriate  to  all  students, 
crushes  the  bowels."— Sanity  :  On  Cimfimption*. 

*  4,  Caused  by  sitting  much. 

"  Length  of  years 
And  tedentary  numbness  craze  luy  limbs." 

Milton:  Sanuon  Aaonittet,  STL 

*  5.  Motionless,  inactive  ;  mot  moving. 

"  The  ledentary  earth  .  .  .  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion." 

MiUon :  P.  L.,  viii  3X 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Zool. :  Any  spider  of  the  Sedentariae  (q.v.). 

*  sedentary-annelids,  s.  pi. 

ZooL :  The  Sedeutaria  of  Latreille. 

COLOUS-ANNELID8.] 

»e-der'-unt,.s.  [Prop,  the  third  pers.  pL 
perf.  indie,  of  sedeo  =  to  sit,  and  lie.  =  they 
sat.]  A  term  employed  chiefly  in  minutes  of 
the  sittings  of  courts,  to  indicate  that  such 
and  such  members  were  present  at  the  sitting. 
Thus,  sederunt  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  signifies  that 
A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  were  present,  and  composed 
the  meeting.  Hence,  it  is  extended  to  mean 
a  sitting  or  meeting  of  a  court,  and  in  a  still 
more  extended  sense,  a  more  or  less  formal 
meeting  or  sitting  of  any  association,  society, 
company,  or  body  of  men. 

"An  association  met  at  the  Baron  d'Holbach's; 
there  had  ita  blue  light  tederuntt,  and  published 
transactions."— Carlylt :  Euays;  Diderot. 

If  Acts  of  sederunt :  [ACT,  *.,  B.  (b),  3.  (3)]. 

•edge,  *segge,  «.  [A.8.  secg;  Low.  Ger. 
segge;  Sw.  4  Gael,  siesg ;  Wei.  hesg.  Skeat 
considers  it  to  be  from  the  Teutonic  base,  sea 
=  to  cut.]  [8EO.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Generally  in  the  sense  IL  2, 
but  sometimes  more  vaguely. 

"Their  horse  at  chariots  fed, 

On  greatest  panly,  and  on  ledge,  that  in  the  fens  U 
bred.'  Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  ii, 

IL  Botany : 

L  The  genus  Carex  (q.v.);  also  Cladium. 

2.  (.PI.) :  The  Cyperacese  (q.v.), 

t  sedge-bird, *. 

Ornith. :  The  Sedge-warbler  (q.v.)i 

"Worms,  slags,  and  various  aquatic  insects  form 
the  chief  food  of  the  Sedge-bird,  but  Naumann  states 
that  in  autumn  it  will  eat  elder-berries."— I'arreU: 
Brit.  Bird!  (ed.  4th),  i.  8T». 

•edge-warbler, «. 

Ornith. :  Acrocephalus  schcenob(Bnus,  a  sum- 
mer visitor  to  England,  arriving  in  April  and 
departing  in  September.  Its  total  length  la 
rather  less  than  five  inches ;  tail  compara- 
tively short ;  upper  surface  rufous-brown, 
clouded  with  a  darker  shade;  breast,  belly, 
and  lower  tail-coverts  pale  buff.  The  eggs  are 
five  or  six  in  number,  pale  yellowish-brown, 
generally  clouded  with  a  darker  shade,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  about  the  end  of  May. 

"The  cock  Sertye-varb/er  may  be  heard  throughout 
the  day,  and  frequently  during  a  summer's  night. 
Imitating  the  notes  of  various  birds  In  a  somewhat 
confused  and  hurried  manner."—  forrtU:  Brit.  Bird* 
(ed.  4th),  i.  tn. 

•sedged,  o.  fEng.  tedg(e);  -td.]  Made  or 
composed  of  sedges. 

"With  your  tedgedvrownt  and  ever-harmless  looks.* 
Shoketp. :  Tem/xtt.  iv.  L 


sedg'-y,  *  sedg-ie,  *  siedg-ie,  a.    [Eng. 
sedg(e);  -y.]    Overgrowu  with  sedges. 
"  Oil  the  geiitle  Severn's  tedgy  bank." 

Hhaketp. :  I  Henry  jr.,  L  1 

*  se'-dlg'-I-tat-ed,  o.  [Lat.  scdigitus,  from 
sex  =  six,  and  digitus  =  a  finger.]  Having  six 
fingers  on  one  or  both  hands. 

se-dil  -i-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  pL  of  sedile  =  a  seat ; 
sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

Arch. :  Originally  the  rows  of  seats  iu  a  Bo- 
man  ainphi- 
theatre. 
Now  ap- 
plied to  the 
stone  seats 
on  the  south 
side  of  the 
altar  in 
Catholic 
churches; 
nsed  by  the 
priest,  dea- 
c  o  n,  and 
sub  -  deacon 
in  the  inter- 
vals of  the 
church  ser- 
vice. In  ca-  Bt 
thedrals  a 

row  of  such  seats  is  provided  for  the  clergy, 
and  they  are  occasionally  canopied  and  en- 
riched with  sculpture. 

sed'-i-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sedimentum 
=  a  settling,  subsidence,  from  sedeo  =  to  sit, 
to  settle  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  sedimento.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  matter  which  subside* 
or  settles  to  the  bottom  of  water  or  any  other 
liquor ;  lees,  dregs,  settlings. 

"  A  sort  of  water  .  .  .  with  a  yellow  lediment  at  th* 
bottom." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk,  ill.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Geol. :  Earthy  or  other  matter  which, 
after  having  for  a  time  been  suspended  or  held 
in  solution  in  water,  is  deposited  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  produced  wherever  there  is 
water  in  motion,  and  the  strata  which  it  calls 
into  existence  may  consequently  be  lacus- 
trine, fluviatile,  or  marine.  It  often  alters  its 
area  of  deposition  :  thus,  if  a  lake  which  inter- 
cepted it  be  filled  up,  it  may  pass  along  a  river 
traversing  that  lake,  and  be  deposited  many 
miles  away  in  the  sea.  Volcanic  movements 
altering  the  levels  of  a  country  affect  it 
greatly.  It  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
materials  from  which  it  was  derived,  if  these 
are  homogeneous.  It  is  perpetually  de- 
posited through  the  globe  on  a  colossal  scale, 
and  has  in  process  of  ages  created  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  International  Geological 
Congress  (1881)  recommended  the  following 
terms  for  describing  sedimentary  strata :  a 
group  requiring  an  era,  a  system  requiring  a 
period,  a  series  requiring  an  epoch,  and  a  stage 
requiring  an  age  for  its  deposition.  A  stage  is 
divided  into  beds,  for  which  a  corresponding 
chronological  term  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
On  this  plan  one  would  speak  of  the  Second- 
ary or  Mezozoic  group  and  era,  the  Oolitic  sys- 
tem and  period,  the  Upper  Oolite  series  and 
epoch,  and  the  Middle  Purbeck  stage  and  age. 

Sed-i-ment'-ar-y,  a.  [Fr.  sidimentain.} 
Containing  or  consisting  of  sediment ;  formed 
by  sediment. 

sedimentary  rocks,  strata,  forma- 
tions, or  series,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Rocks,  strata,  or  formations  laid 
down  as  sediments  from  water,  Aqueous 
rocks  (q.v.).  Some  are  argillaceous,  some 
arenaceous,  and  some  calcareous.  [Fossil/- 

1FEKOUS.] 

t  scd  i  men  ta  -tion,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  wdi- 
mentatio.]    [SKDIMENT.] 
Geol. :  Deposition  of  sediment. 
"  Upon  this  view  a  (urination  like  the  Lias  Is  on* 
formed  by  a  process  of  very  slow  and  intermittent 
tedimentation-'—Xicholton  :  PaUtont..  L  88. 

se  di'-tion,  *  se-di-ci-oun,  *se-du-cl- 
oun,  s.  [Fr.  sedition,  from  Lat.  seditionem, 
accus.  of  seditv>-=  dissension,  sedition;  lit.= 
a  going  apart,  from  se-,  sed-  =  apart,  and  itum, 
sup.  of  eo  =  to  go.]  A  factious  rising  or  com- 
motion in  a  state,  not  amounting  to  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  stirring  up  or  fomenting  of  such  a 
commotion ;  the  stirring  up  or  fomenting  of 
discontent  against  government,  and  disturb- 
ance of  public  tranquillity,  as  by  inflamma- 
tory speeches  or  writings  ;  acts  or  language 
exciting  to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace  ;  ex- 
citement of  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wglt,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cnb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    eo,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


seditionary— see 
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Sedition  comprises  such  offences  of  this  class 
as  do  not  amount  to  treason,  being  without  the 
overt  acts  which  are  essential  to  the  latter. 
Thus  there  are  seditious  meetings,  seditious 
libels,  &c.,  as  well  as  direct  and  indirect  acts 
amounting  to  sedition  ;  all  of  which  are  mis- 
demeanours, and  punishable  as  such  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

"  And  he  released  unto  them  him  that  for  itdition 
and  murder  was  cast  into  prison."—  Luke  zxiii.  25. 

*  SC-dl'-tion-ar-^,  s.  [Eng.  sedition;  -ary.] 
An  inciter  or  promoter  of  sedition. 

"Barabbas  was  a  thief,  murderer,  seditionary.'— 
Bishop  Ball  :  Select  Thought*,  {  49. 

se-dl  -tious,  *  se  -du-ci-ous,  a.  [Fr.  sedi- 
tieux,  from  Lat.  seditiosus,  from  seditio  =  sedi- 
tion (q.v.);  Sp.  sedicioso  ;  Ital.  sedizioso.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sedi- 
tion ;  tending  to  excite  sedition. 

"  I  shall  now  move  .  .  .  that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  to 
suppress  seditious  societies  aud  KdUiuut  practices."— 
Pitt  :  Speech,  April  19,  1799. 

2.  Exciting  or  promoting  sedition;  guilty 
of  sedition. 

"  The  funeral  oration,  in  which  he  classed  a  teditioia 
monk  among  the  martyrs."—  Goldsmith:  The  Bee, 
No.  3. 


-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  seditious;  -ly.] 
In  a  seditious  manner  ;  with  factious  or  tu- 
multuous opposition  to  government  or  law. 

"  If  anything  pass  in  a  religious  meeting  seditiously, 
and  contrary  to  the  public  peace,  it  is  to  be  punished." 
—Locke:  On  Toleration. 

sS-dl  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seditious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  seditious. 

Bed  rat  ,  s.    [Arab.] 

Muhammadan  Mythol.  :  The  lotus  tree,  stand- 
ing on  the  righthand  side  of  the  invisible 
throne  of  Ali,  with  two  rivers  running  from 
its  roots.  Its  boughs  extend  further  than  the 
distance  between  heaven  and  earth,  number- 
less birds  singing  among  them,  and  countless 
angels  resting  beneath  their  shade,  and  a 
houri  being  enclosed  in  each  seed  of  the  fruit. 
(Cf.  Rev.  xxiL) 

•e'-duge',  v.t.  [Lat.  seduco  =  to  lead  or  draw 
apart  :  se-  =  apart,  and  duco  —  to  La-!,  j 

1.  To  draw  aside  or  entice  away  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude,  and  duty,  as  by  bribes,  pro- 
mises, or  the  like  ;  to  lead  astray;  to  corrupt  ; 
to  tempt  and  lead  to  wrong. 

"He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  aMe  to  ttduct 
Mbumouth.'—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Specif.  :  To   entice  to   a  surrender  ef 
chastity. 

•se  du9e'-a-ble,  *  sS-duc'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
seduce;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  seduced  or 
led  astray  ;  corruptible  ;  liable  to  seduction. 

"Affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto  seduceable  spirits."— 
Brournc:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vii.,  cb,  xix. 

'  s5-dU9e'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  seduce  ;  -ment.] 
L  The  act  of  seducing  ;  seduction. 
"  Tis  true,  'twas  a  weak  part  In  Eve  to  yield  to  the 
ttducement  of  ijatan."—  Hovelt:  Letters,  bk.  iL,  let.  24. 

2.  The  act  or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce, 
as  flattery,  falsehood,  bribes,  or  the  like. 

"  Her  hero's  dangers  touched  the  pitying  power, 
The  nymph's  seducements,  and  the  magic  bower." 
Pope.    (Todd.) 
S3  dU£'-er,  *.    [Eng.  seduce)  ;  -er.] 

L  One  who  seduces  ;  one  who  entices  or 
draws  another  aside  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude or  duty  ;  specif.,  one  who  by  flattery, 
promises,  bribes,  or  other  means,  persuades 
a  female  to  surrender  her  chastity. 

"Grant  it  me,  O  king  ;  otherwise  a  teducer  flourishes, 
and  a  poor  maid  is  undone."—  Shaketp.  :  Alts  Well,  v.  S. 

2.  That  which  seduces,  leads  astray,  or  en- 
tices to  wrong. 

"  Our  thoughts  too,  as  well  as  our  passions  and  appe- 
tites, are  great  seducers."—  Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  t, 
•er.  21. 

*  se-du9'-I-ble,  a.    (SEDUCEABLE.) 

8e-du9'-ing,  pr.  far.  or  a.  [SEDUCE.]  Se- 
ductive. 

"  What  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  t  " 

Cotaper:  Task,  1L  48J. 

sS-duc'-lng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  seducing;  -ly.] 
In  a  seductive  manner  ;  seductively.. 

•  sS-duc'-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  seduc(e);  -ive.)    Se- 
ductive. 

aS-duc'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seductionem, 
accus.  of  seductio  =  a  leading  aside,  from 
teductus,  pa.  par.  of  seduco  =  to  seduce  (q.v.); 
Sp.  seduccion  ;  Ital.  seduzione.] 


1.  The  act  of  seducing  or  leading  away  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty  by  means  of 
flattery,  bribes,  promises,  or  the  like  ;  entice- 
ment to  evil  or  wrong. 

"  Not  a  direction,  but  a  seduction  to  a  simple  man." 
—  Waterland:  Works,  iv.  813. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  act  or  crime  of  persuading 
a  female,  by  flattery,  bribes,  or  other  means, 
to  surrender  her  chastity. 

|  If  a  girl  too  old  to  be  protected  by  the 
Criminal  Law  be  seduced,  a  parent  or  employer 
can  bring  an  action  really  for  seduction, 
though  by  a  legal  fiction  what  be  claims 
is  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  girl's  services  in 
household  duties. 

se-diic'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  seduct(us),  pa.  par.  of 
seduco  —  to  seduce  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 
Tending  to  seduce  or  lead  astray  ;  enticing  or 
seducing  to  evil  or  wrong;  attracting  by 
flattering  appearances. 

"Go,  splendid  sycophant  1  no  more 
Display  thy  soft  seductive  arts." 

Langhorne  :  Sun  Flower  4t  the  Ivy. 

sS-duc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  seductive;  -ly.] 
In  a  seductive  manner. 

t  se-duc'  -tress,  s.  [Lat.  seductor  =  s  seducer  ; 
Eng.  sutr.  -ress.}  A  female  seducer  ;  a  female 
who  seduces. 

se^du'-li-tjf,  •  se-du-li-tie,  s.  [Fr.  sedu- 
lite,  from  Lat.  sedulitatem,  accus.  of  sedulitas, 
from  sedulus  =  sedulous  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  sedulitd.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sedulous  ; 
diligent  and  assiduous  application  ;  industry  ; 
constant  attention  ;  diligent  assiduity. 

"Terms  implying  great  sedulity  and  contention  of 
aouL"—  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  14. 

sed'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  sedulus,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  prob.  connected  with 
sedeo  =  to  sit]  Assiduous  and  diligent  in 
application  or  pursuit  ;  constant,  steady,  and 
persevering  in  business  or  in  endeavours  to 
effect  an  object  ;  industrious,  diligent,  labor- 
ious. 

"The  Britons  squeeze  the  works 
Of  ttdulous  bees."  Philips  :  Cider,  It 


f,  adv.  [Eng.  sedulous;  -ly.] 
In  a  sedulous  manner;  with  sedulity  or 
assiduity  ;  with  constant  and  steady  applica- 
tion ;  assiduously,  industriously,  painfully. 

"  Sedulously  taught  and  propagated  it."—  Warburton  : 
Occas.  Reflections,  S  5. 

*  sed'-u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sedulous;  -ness.] 
The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  sedulous; 
assiduity,  sedulity  ;  constant  and  steady  ap- 
plication ;  industry  ;  steady  diligence. 

"  Her  prospered  seduloiancss  gave  her  an  under- 
standing much  above  her  age  and  aex."—Boyk  :  Works, 
11.318. 

se'-dum,  s.  [From  Lat.  sedes=&  seat,  or 
sedeo  =  to  sit,  from  the  sort  of  places  where 
the  species  grow.] 

Bot.  :  Stonecrop  or  Orpine  ;  a  genus  of 
Crassuleae.  Succulent  herbs,  generally  with 
cymose  flowers.  Calyx  four-  to  six-lobed  ; 
petals  four  to  six,  generally  five,  patent  ; 
stamens  eight  to  ten,  usually  ten  ;  follicles 
with  many,  more  rarely  with  few  seeds. 
Known  species  120,  chiefly  from  the  North 
Temperate  and  Arctic  Zones,  especially  in  the 
old  world.  Among  them  are,  Sedum  liho- 
diolo,  formerly  Rhottiola  rosea,  the  Bosewort, 
S.  Telephium,  the  Orpine  or  Live-long,  S. 
villosum,  the  Hairy  Stonecrop,  6'.  album,  the 
White  Stonecrop,  S.  acre,  the  Biting  Stone- 
crop  or  Wallpepper,  and  S.  rupestre,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Rock  Stonecrop,  S.  dasyphyllum,  S. 
sexangulare,  S.  reflexum,  S.  tectorum,  S.  Cepaea, 
and  S.  stellatum.  The  most  common  of  the 
wild  species  is  S.  acre,  which  has  golden  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  found  on  rocks,  walls,  and  sandy 
places  near  the  sea,  and  even  on  the  thatched 
roofs  of  cottages.  It  is  acrid,  rubefacient, 
emetic,  and  purgative.  S.  ochroleucum,  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  is  a  refrigerant,  S. 
Telephium,  a  refrigerant  and  an  astringent. 

•seed),*.    [SEA.] 

see  (2),  *  se,  *sea,  s.     [O.  Fr.  ted,  «  =  a 
seat,  a  see,  from  Lat  sedtm,  accus.  of  sedes  — 
a  seat,  from  sedeo  =  to  sit]    [SEAT,  «.] 
•LA  seat 

"  And  smalle  harpers  with  her  glen 
Bate  under  hem  in  divers  sees." 

Chaucer  :  Bouse  of  Fame.  11L 

*  2,  The  seat  of  regal  authority  ;  a  throne. 

"  Nor  that,  which  that  wise  king  of  Jurie  framed 
With  endlesse  cost  to  be  th  -Almighties  s*e.~ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  SO. 


3.  The  authority  of  the  pope ;   the  papal 
court :  as,  To  appeal  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

4.  The  seat  of  episcopal  power  ;  the  diocese 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop. 

"  You  my  lord  archbishop. 
Whose  tee  is  by  a  civil  peace  m.iintain'd." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  If.,  IT.  1. 

see,  *  se,   *  seen,  *  sen  (pa.   t.   *  saugh, 

*  sauh,  saw,  *  say,  *  seigh,  *  sey,  *  sigh,  pa. 
par.  *  seie,  *  seghen,  *  seien,  *  sein,  *  sen,  seen), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  serin,  sion  (pa.  t.  seah,  pL 
sdwon,  sdgon,  pa.  par.  gesegen,  gesewen) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zien  (JMU  t.  zag,  pa.  par.  gazien)\ 
Icel.  sjd  (pa.  t.  sd,  pa.  par.  semi);  Dan.  see; 
Sw.  se;  Goth,  saihwan  (pa.  t.  sahw,  pi.  sehunim, 
pa.  par.  saihwans)  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sehan,  sehen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perceive  or  observe  by  the  eye ;  to 
have  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  existence 
and  apparent  qualities  of  by  the  organs  of 
sight ;  to  behold. 

"I  see  before  me  man  nor  here  nor  here." 

ShakfSp.  :  Cymbeline,  it  & 

*  2.  To  regard,  to  look  after,  to  watch  over. 


3.  To  regard,  to  look  at,  to  take  care  of,  to 
attend  to,  to  give  attention  to. 

"Seetaj  gelding  In  the  stable."— Shakesp.  :  1  Henry 

4.  To  perceive  mentally ;  to  form  a  con- 
ception or  idea  of :  to  observe,  to  distinguish, 
to  comprehend,  to  understand. 

"  Now  I  see  you'll  be  a  courtier."— Shakesp.  :  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  a. 

5.  To  witness,  to   experience,  to  become 
acquainted  with. 

"  When  I  have  wen  such  Interchange  of  state." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  M. 

6.  To  suffer,  to  feel,  to  experience. 

"  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death.* 
—John  viii  51. 

7.  To  call  on  ;  to  visit ;  to  pay  a  visit  to. 

"  Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet  ere  day 
See  Brutus  at  his  bouse.* 

ahal;esp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  L  1 

*  8.  To  have  intercourse  or  communication 
with  ;  to  meet  or  associate  with. 

"  The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language, 
and  to  an  improvement  in  wisdom  aud  prudence,  by 
seeing  rneii,  and  conversing  with  people  of  different 
tempers  and  customs."— Locke. 

9.  To  escort,  to  attend :  as,  To  see  &  lady 
home.    (Colloq.) 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
proper  organs ;  to  have  the  power  or  faculty 
of  sight 

"  Neither  eyes  nor  ears  to  hear  nor  see." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  t  Adonis,  VI. 

2.  To  perceive  mentally ;  to  have  intellec- 
tual  sight  or  apprehension  ;  to  discern,   to 
understand.     (Frequently  followed    by  into 
or  through :  as,  To  see  through  a  plan  or  trick.) 

"  The  evidence  of  reason  Is  called  string,  not  feeling, 
smelling,  or  tasting.  Yea,  we  are  wont  to  express  the 
manner  of  the  divine  knowledge  by  seeing,  as  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  U  most  perfect  in  us." — 
Reid  :  Inquiry,  ch.  v!..  f  L 

3.  To  be  attentive ;   to  pay  attention ;  to 
attend  ;  to  take  heed  ;  to  observe. 

"  Let's  see  further."        Shnkesp. :  Cymbtline,  T.  fc 

4.  To  look  out ;  to  inquire.    (With  for.) 

"  Let's  see  fur  means.' 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  T.  L 

5.  To  examine,  to  inquire,  to  consider,  to 
take  care. 

"  See  now  whether  pare  fear  and  entire  cowardice 
doth  not  make  the*  wrong  this  virtuous  gentle- 
woman."—Shaktsp. :  t  Henry  TZ,  U.  4. 

6.  To  beware. 

"  See  thou  do  it  noi."—/terelation  xlx.  10. 

^f  1.  Let  me  see.  Let  us  see :  Phrases  used  to 
express  consideration,  or  to  introduce  the 
particular  consideration  of  a  subject 

2.  See  to  it :   Look  well  to  it ;  take  care, 
beware. 

"  See  to 't  well,  protect  yourself." 

Shakesp.  :  *  Henry  VI..  IL  I. 

3.  To  see  about  a  thing :  To  pay  attention  to 
a  thing ;  to  consider  a  thing ;  to  take  steps 
for  the  accomplishment  or   execution  of  a 
thing. 

4.  To  see  to: 

*  (1)  To  look  at,  to  behold. 

"  An  alter  by  Jordan,  a  gnat  altar  to  tva  to.*— 
Joshua  xxli.  10. 

(2)  To  attend  to ;  to  look  after ;  to  take 
care  of. 

"  Sfe  fn  mv  hrtiwe." 

Shut-  •;>.     Merchant  of  rental,  L  H 

see,  interj.    [SEE,  v.]    An  interjection  used  to 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo~wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  «>««",  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan.  -ttan  =  shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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seeable— seek 


call  the  attention  to  an  object  or  a  subject ; 
lo !  behold  ! 

"  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  It  may  be  nid.  See. 
this  11  new ! "-  Jeccla.  i.  10. 

*  see  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  see,  v. ;  -able.]   Capable 
of  being  seen.    (Suuthey.) 

•ee'-b&ch-ite,  *.    [After  Mr.  Seebach ;  soft, 
•ite  (Aftn.).] 

Uin. :  A  mineral  originally  described  as 
hers'.'helite  (q.v.),  but  made  a  new  species 
by  Bauer.  Crystals  Jike  those  of  berschelite. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda.  Found  in  cavities  in  basalt  at 
Richmond,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

SCO   bright  (gh  silent),  *.    [Eng.  mx,  v.,  and 
bright.    Named  from  ite  supposed  erfect  upuii 
the  eyes.] 
Sot. :  Salvia  Sclarea. 

•eed,  *  sede.  s.    [A.S.  «faf ;  cogn,  with  Dnt. 

zaad ;    I  eel.  strJhi,    sa/Ih ;    Dan.    sad  .    Sw. 

sad;   Ger.    saat.     From   the   same  root   M 

tow  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
2.  figuratively: 

(1)  The  fecundating  fluid  of  male  animals ; 
•em  en,  sperm.    (In  this  sense  the  word  has 
no  plural.) 

(2)  That   from    which    anything   springs ; 
Original ;  first  principle. 

"  To  sow  the  teed*  of  a  revolution  in  the  Beuiniula." 
—Dally  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  1886. 

(3)  Principle  of  production. 

"  Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters,  as  a  «a*d 
Which  may  the  like  la  coining  ages  breed.* 

Wallace.    (Tadd.) 

(4)  Progeny,  offspring,  descendants.    (Rare 
except  in  Scripture  and  religious  writings.) 

"  His  tfftt  *ball  inherit  the  earth."— Ptalmi  XXT.  IS. 

*  (6)  Race,  generation,  birth,  descent. 

"  Of  mortal  teed  they  were  not  held. 
Which  other  mortals  so  excell'd." 

Waller:  To  Belinda,  49. 

IL  Bot.  <t  Veg.  Physiol. :  A  mature  ovule. 
As  a  rule,  it  remains  modelled  on  the  same 
plan,  though  minor  changes  may  be  produced 
by  the  suppression,  addition,  or  modification 
of  certain  parts.  The  side  of  a  seed  most 
nearly  parallt-l  with  the  axis  of  a  compound 
fruit,  or  with  the  ventral  suture  or  sutural  line 
of  a  simple  fruit,  is  called  its  face  ;  the  oppo- 
side,  its  ba<-k.  When  a  seed  is  flattened 
lengthwise,  it  is  said  to  be  compressed  ;  when 
vertically,  it  is  depressed.  It  is  attached  to 
the  placenta  by  the  hilum  (q.v.)  or  umbilicus. 
The  opposite  point  is  its  apex  (q.v.).  The 
Integuments  of  a  seed  are  called  its  testa ; 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant,  its  embryo, 
and  a  substance  often  interposed  between 
them,  albumen  (q.v.).  [CHALAZA,  RAPHE,  ARIL 
COTYLEDON.]  Except  in  the  Gymnosperms, 
the  seeds  ace  enclosed  in  a  pericarp,  often 
strong,  which  defends  them  from  cold  or  from 
injury.  Within  a  country,  a  balloon-like  pappus, 
hooks,  &c.,  can  disperse  seeds.  Most  of  them, 
however,  even  when  defended  by  their  peri- 
carps, cannot  be  long  in  salt  water  without 
being  injured ;  still,  Darwin  calculated  that 
one-tenth  the  plants  of  a  flora  might  be  floated 
across  900  miles  of  sea,  and  after  all  germinate. 
They  could  be  taken  yet  farther  in  the 
gizzards  of  birds,  in  particles  of  earth  ad- 
hering to  their  feet,  or  among  soil  floated  on 
icebergs.  On  shore,  melon  seeds  have  been 
known  to  grow  when  forty-one  years  old, 
maize  when  thirty,  rye  when  forty,  the 
sensitive  plant  when  sixty,  and  the  kidney 
bean  when  100.  The  old  story  about  seeds 
taken  from  a  mummy-case  germinating  is  not 
AOW  believed.  [MUMMY-WHEAT.]  In  some 
countries  laws  have  been  passed  against  the 
adulteration  of  seeds. 

"  He  givet 
The  bed*  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  teedl* 

Couper:  To*,  Hi.  «U, 

5  To  run  to  feed :  [Res,  v.,  U  31.J 

•eed -basket,  seed -carrier,  «.    A 

basket  in  which  the  seed  to  be  sown  is  carried 
by  the  sower. 

seed-bed,  *.  A  plot  where  the  seed  is 
originally  grown,  and  from  which,  the  young 
plants  are  pricked  out. 

seed-box,*. 

Bot. :  Lvdu-igia  alternifolia  and  L.  hirteUa. 
•eed  bud, «. 
Bot. :  An  ovule. 


seed-cake,  s.  A  sweet  cake  containing 
aromatic  seeds. 

"  Remember,  wife. 
The  teed-cake,  the  pasties,  and  i uruieiity  pot." 

nsMT. 

t  seed-coat,  s. 

Bot. :  The  integument  or  covering  of  a  seed. 
Used  chiefly  of  the  testa,  but  sometimes  of 
the  aril 

seed-cod, s.    A  seed-basket    (Prov.) 

seed-cone,  5.  A  cone  containing  seed. 
(Not  a  botanical  term.) 

"  Gathered  tred-conet  of  the  pine-tree." 

Longfellow:  Song  o) Hiawatha,  xvili. 

seed-corn,  seed-grain,  s.  Corn  or 
grain  for  sowing. 

seed-crusher,  *.  An  instrument  for 
crushing  seed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
oil. 

seed-down,  ».  The  down  on  vegetable 
seeds. 

seed-drill,  t.  A  machine  for  sowing  seed 
in  rows. 

*  seed-field,  s.    A  field  for  raising  seed. 

seed-garden,  s.  A  garden  for  raising 
seed. 

seed-grain,  s.    [SEED-CORN.] 
seed-lac,  *.    [LAC.] 
seed-leaf;  seminal-leaf;  --. 

Bot. :  A  cotyledon.    Called  also  seed-lobe. 

seed -leap,   seed -lip,  seed -lop,  s. 

[A.S.  seed-leap,  from  sfed  =  seed,  and  leap  — a, 
basket]    The  same  as  SEED-BASKET  (q.v.) 

seed-lobe,  s.    [SEED-LEAF.] 

seed-oil,  s.  Oil  expressed  from  various 
kinds  of  seeds. 

seed-pearl, ».  A  small  pearl,  resembling, 
or  of  the  size  of  a  grain  or  seed. 

"The  dissolution  of  itfdptarl  in  some  acid  men- 
itnium.--aoirf«. 

seed-plat,  seed-plot,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  plot  or  piece  of  ground  on  which 
seeds  are  sown  to  raise  plants,  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted  ;  a  seed-bed. 

2.  Fig. :    The    place   where   the   seed,  or 
origin   of  anything,   is  sown ;   the  starting- 
place  ;  the  hot-bed. 

"  Thou  teed-plot  of  the  warre." 
Ben  Jonton  :  Execration!  upon  Fufcan. 

*  seed-sheet,  s.     The  sheet  containing 
the  seed  carried  by  the  sower. 

seed  time,  s.  The  proper  time  or  season 
for  sowing  seed. 

"  While  the  earth  remaineth,  ited-time  and  harvest 
•hall  not  cease." — Geneta  viii.  22. 

seed-vessel,  s. 

Bot. :  The  vessel,  case,  hollow  box,  pericarp, 
or  envelope  within  which  a  seed  is  contained. 
[FRUIT.] 

seed -wool,  «.  Cotton-wool  not  yet 
cleansed  of  its  seeds.  (Amer.) 

seed,  r.i.  &  t.    [SEED,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sow  seed. 

"  In  the  north-western  territories  ploughing  and 
iffdinfr  have  commenced."— Pall  Hall  Gazette,  March 
49,1884. 

2.  To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  shed  seed  ; 
to  come  to  seed. 

"They  pick  up  all  the  old  roots,  except  what  they 
design  for  seed,  which  they  let  stand  to  teed  the  next 
year."—  Mortimer :  Bui'mndry. 

*  3.  To  shed  the  seed. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  sow,  to  scatter,  as  seed. 

"  There  were  three  different  modes  of  teedlng  grain 
in  use  among  the  Romans  In  the  times  of  Varro  and 
Columella."— Knight :  Diet.  Mechanic!,  a.  v.  Seed. 

2.  Fig. :  To  sprinkle  as  with  seed ,  to  cover 
or  ornament  with  something  thinly  scattered 
or  sprinkled  over,  as  seed. 

seed  -3d,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [SEED,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Bearing    seed  ;    hence,   matured,   fall- 
grown. 

"  The  rental  blades  that  rise  with  tetdtd  item 
Of  hoe  purpureal." 

V  .i-m     XngliA  Garden,  bk.  U. 

2.  Sown,  sprinkled  with  seed. 


II.  Her. :  Represented  with  seeds  of  Sucll 
and  such  a  colour.  (Said  of  roses,  lilies,  &c., 
when  bearing  seeds  of  a  tincture  different  to 
the  flower  itself.) 

*seed'-er,  s.  [Eng.  seed,  v. ;  -er.\  One  who 
or  that  which  sows  or  plants  seeds. 

*  seed' -fall,  a.    [Eng.  seed,  s. ;  -fuM.]   Full  of 

seed;  pregnant. 

seed  1  ness,  s.  [Ens.  seedy;  -ness.]  TUo 
quality  or  state  of  being  seedy  ;  shabliiness, 
wretchedness. 

"What  is  called  'teedinea.'  after  a  debauch.  U  • 
plain  proof  that  UHture  has  been  outraged,  and  "ill 
have  her  penalty."— Bladde :  Self-Culture,  p.  74. 

*  seed' -let,  s.    [Eng.  seed,  s.  ;  diniin.  sulf.  -let.] 
A  small  plant  reared  from  seed  ;  a  seedling. 

"Slender-stalked,  capsuled  teedleU."— Century  •"*> 
gazinr,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  4<>9. 

seed' -ling,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  seed;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  . 

A.  As  adj. :  Produced  or  raised  from  the 
seed. 

"  O  that  some  leedlint  eem  .  .  . 
Honoured  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  ink-lit  grow  I  * 
Scott :  Lady  of  Lake,  H.  20. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant  reared  from  the  seed, 
as   distinguished   from   one   propagated    by 
layers,  buds,  &c. 

"  Prepare  also  matrasses,  boxes,  cases,  pota,  Ac.,  foi 
snelter  to  your  tender  plants  and  tecdlinji  newly 
•own,  if  the  weather  prove  very  bitter."— A'wJjm. ' 
K alendarium ;  flat. 

*  seed -ness,  s.  [Eng.  seed;  -ness.]   Seed-time. 

"  Blossoming  time 

That  from  the  tfednen  the  bare  fallow  bring* 
To  teeming  fuysou." 

Shaketp.  :  Meiturefor  Me  nure,  L  4 

seeds  -man,  s.    [Eng.  seed,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  deals  in  seeds. 

"  The  ordinary  farmer  .  .  .  cannot  afford  to  buy 
•eed  at  first  hand  from  the  teedt*  nan.'— Field,  Oct  I, 
1885. 

2.  One  who  sows  seeds  ;  a  sower. 

"  As  it  ebbs,  the  seedrman 
Upon  the  sliine  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain." 

Sliaketp. :  A  ntony  i  Cleopatra,  U.  T. 

*  seid'-ster,  s.   [Eng.  seed,  s. ;  -ster.]  A  sower. 

seed'-y,  a.    [Eng.  seed;  -y.] 

L  Lit. :  Abounding  with  seeds  ;  having  ran 
to  seed. 
H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  a  peculiar  flavour,  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  weeds  growing  among  the 
vines.    (Applied  to  French  brandy.) 

2.  Worn  out ;  shabby  and  poor-looking :  as, 
seedy  clothes. 

3.  Dressed  in  worn-out,  shabby  clothes. 

"A  teedii  raff  who  has  gone  twice  or  thrice  into  tht 
gazette."—  Thackeray:  Virginiant,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Feeling  or  looking  wretched  and  miser- 
able, as  after  a  debauch.    (Slang.) 

"  A  more  tercl'i  looking  set  ...  could  scarcely  b« 
Imagined."— C.  U.  Scott :  The  Baltic.  *c..  ch.  i. 

seedy-toe,  s.  A  disease  of  the  feet  in 
horses. 

"  If  it  U  allowed  to  get  wet  and  is  neglected,  it  will 
try  any  horse  with  the  lenst  tendency    to  tfcdy-toe, 
of  the  feef-««M.  Jan. 

see  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,s.,&  conj.    [SEE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  state,  or  power  of 
perceiving  by  the  organs  of  sight;  sight 

D.  As  conj. :  C  nsidering,  taking  into  ac- 
count ;  since,  because,  inasmuch  as. 

Seeing  gentle 

.h 

tv.x. 


will  not  prevail,  assail  them 
with  the  army  of  the  king."— Shatetp.  :  2  Henry  fl.t 


seek,  seke,  (pa.  t.  sought  *souht,  pa.  par 
sought),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  secan,  secean  (pa.  t 
sohte,  pa.  par.  gesdht);  cogn.  with  Dut.  zoeken; 
Icel.  scekja  ;  Dan.  soge ;  Sw.  sokn  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
snohhan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  suochen;  Ger.  suchen.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  go  in  search  or  quest  of ;  to  search 
for,  to  try  to  find,  to  look  for. 

"The  man  asked  him,  saying.  What  *•?*•««  thou  f 
And  he  said,  I  teek  my  brethren."— Oenetit  xxxrli. 
IS,  1«. 

2.  To  try  to  obtain,  to  try  for ;  to  inquire 
for,  to  solicit. 


2.  To  aim  at,  to  try  to  gain ;  to  pursue  ai 
an  object  or  end,  to  strive  after. 

"  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  taught  >" 

Shakftp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  til. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9U,  work,  wild,  son;  mute,  cub,  wire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  »;  qu  =  kw. 


seeker— seesaw 
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*4.  To  search,  to  explore. 

"  Have  I  taught  every  country  far  and  near? " 

Sltakap. :  1  Henry  VI..  v.  4. 

*  5.  To  go  to,  to  resort  to  ;  to  have  recourse 
to. 

"Seek  not  B«thel,  nor  eater  Into Gilgal."— Amoi  v.  S. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  search ;  to  make  search ;  to  endeavour 
to  find. 


2.  To  strive,  to  aim ;  to  endeavour  after. 

"  The  sailors  touyht  for  safety  by  our  boat." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Error*,  L  1. 

8.  To  use  solicitation  ;  to  solicit,  to  ask. 

"  Seek  and  ye  «hall  find."— Matthew  vii.  7. 

*  4.  To  search,  to  examine,  to  try. 
6.  To  endeavour,  to  try. 

"  They  taught  to  lay  hands  upon  him."— Matt.  zxL  46. 

*  6.  To  resort ;  to  have  recourse ;  to  apply. 

"  It  was  your  deligbt 
To  leek  to  me  with  more  obsequiousness 
Thau  I  desired."  Mauinger:  Picture,  i.  i. 

•HI.  To  be  to  seek: 

(1)  To  be  at  a  loss ;  to  be  without  know- 
ledge, experience,  or  resources. 

"  Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  leek." 

Milton:  P.L.,viii.  197. 

(2)  To  require  to  be  sought  for ;  to  be  want- 
ing or  desiderated. 

2.  To  seek  after :  To  make  pursuit ;  to  en- 
deavour  to  take  or  gain. 


•eek'-er,  s.    [Eng.  seek;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  One  who  seeks  ;  an  inquirer,  a  searcher. 

"  I  confess  that  In  philosophy  I  am  a  teeter,  yet 
cannot  believe  that  a  sceptick  in  philosophy  must  be 
one  in  divinity."—  UluntUl  :  See/ait  .-Kimtijica. 

*  2.  One  who  makes  application  ;  one  who 
resoi  ts. 
II.  Church  Hist.  :  (See  extract). 

M  He  fSir  Henry  Vane]  set  up  a  form  of  religion  in  a 
way  of  his  own.  yet  It  consisted  rather  in  a  withdraw. 
Ing  fmin  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or  parti- 
cular opinions  or  forms  ;  from  which  he  and  his  party 
were  called  .Sr«*er>,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  new  and 
clearer  manifestations.  .  .  .  His  friends  told  me  he 
leaned  to  Origen's  notion  of  an  universal  salvation  of 
all.  both  of  the  devils  and  the  damned,  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence."—  Burnet  :  Hitt,  Own  Time 
(ed.  1822),  i.  279. 

•seek'-sor-row,  s.  [Eng.  seek,  and  sorrow.] 
One  who  contrives  to  cause  himself  sorrow  or 
vexation  ;  a  self-tormentor. 

"  And  thou  teektorroto,  Klaius,  them  among.* 

Sydney:  Arcadia. 

•  seel  (1),  *  cele,  *  seele,  v.t.  [Fr.  siller, 
from  cil  =  the  eyelid  ;  Lat.  cilium  =  an  eye- 
lid, an  eyelash.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  close  the  eyes  of  with  a  thread  ; 
•  term  of  falconry,  it  being  a  common  prac- 
tice to  run  a  thread  through  the  eyelids  of  a 
hawk,  so  as  to  keep  them  together  when  first 
taken,  to  aid  in  making  the  bird  tame  or  tract- 
able ;  to  close,  to  shut. 

"  The  wise  gods  teel  our  eyes." 

Shakct^.  •'  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  lit  IS. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  close,  as  a  person's  eyes  ;  to 
blind,  to  hoodwink. 

"  To  Kfl  her  father  'j  eyes  up  close  as  oak." 

liiiakap.  :  Othello,  iii.  8. 

•eel  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  Low  Ger. 
rieten  =  to  lead  ott'  water.]  To  lean  or  incline 
to  one  side  ;  to  roll,  as  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

"  When  a  ship  teelt  or  rowls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous." 


keel  (1),  *  Seele,  s.  [SEEL  (2),  v.]  The  rolling 

Of  a  ship  at  sea. 

"  And  all  aboard  at  every  teel. 
Like  drunkards  on  the  hatches  reele." 

Sandgt  :  Paraphrate  of  the  Ptalmt,  p.  181. 

•  Seel  (2),  s.    [A.  8.  seel  =  a  good  time  or  oppor- 
tunity, luck,  prosperity.]   Time,  opportunity, 
season  ;  obsolete  except  as  the  second  element 
in  provincial  compounds;  as,  \iay-seel  =r  hay- 
time,  wljeat-seej  —  wheat-time,  &c. 

»  seeT-I-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  seely  ;  -ly.}    Sillily. 

*  seel'-y,  o.    [A.S.  scelig  =  lucky,  from  teel  = 

lUCk.]      ISKEL^),  S.] 

L  Lucky,  happy,  fortunate. 

"  Tby  seely  sheep  like  well  below." 

Spenter  :  Shepheardt  Calender;  July. 

1  Simple,  innocent,  artless. 

"  To  holden  chat 
With  tetly  shepherd's  Bwayne." 

Spentrr  .  Shepheardt  Calendar  ;  Jutf. 

8.  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 


seem,  •  seeme,  *  seme,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
seman,  ges<imaii=to  satisfy,  to  conciliate; 
cogn,  with  Icel.  sccma  =  to  honour,  to  bear 
with,  to  conform  to  ;  scemr  =  becoming,  fit ; 
soma  =  to  beseem,  to  become.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  appear  like ;  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  ;  to  look  like ;  to  be  in  appear- 
ance, though  not  in  reality. 

"  God  stood  not,  though  he  teem'd  to  stand,  aloof." 
Cowper  :  Charity,  59. 

2.  To  appear ;  to  be  seen  ;  to  show  one's 
self  or  itself.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1.) 

*  3.  To  assume  an  appearance  or  air ;  to 
pretend. 

"  Nothing  she  does  or  teemt  bnt  smacks  of  tome- 
thing  greatec  than  herself."— Siaketp. :  Winter't  Tale, 
iv.  t 

4.  To  appear  to  one's  opinion  or  judgment ; 
to  be  thought  (Generally  with  a  following 
clause  as  nominative.) 

*  5.  To  beseem,  to  befit 

"  Nought  teemeth  sike  strife." 
Spenter :  Shepheardt  Calender ;  Mag. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  beseem,  to  befit. 

"  [She]  did  far  surpass 

The  best  in  honest  mirth  that  teem'd  her  well." 
Spt nier.    ITudd.) 

T  Seem  was  formerly  used  impersonally 
with  the  dative  rase  of  a  personal  pronoun,  as 
meseems  =  it  appears  to  me  ;  him  seemed  =  it 
appeared  to  him,  &c. 

If  It  seems :  It  appears ;  it  would  appear. 
Used  parenthetically— 

(1)  Used  sarcastically  or  ironically  to  con- 
demn the  thing  mentioned,  and  as  equivalent 
to  forsooth.    (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

(2)  It  appears ;  as  the  story  goes ;  we  are 
told. 

"A  prince  of  Italy,  it  teemt.  entertained  hUxuistreM 
upon  a  great  lake.'— AddUon :  Guardian. 

*seem,  s.    [SEAM.]  . 

*  seeme -lesse  (1),  a.    [SEAMLESS.] 

*  seeme-lesse  (2),  a.    [SEEMLESS.] 

*  seem'-er,  s.    [Eng.  seem,  v. ;  -*r.]    One  who 
seems ;  one  who  assumes  an  appearance  or 
makes  a  show  of  anything. 

"  Hence  shall  we  see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  teemer$  be." 

Shaketp. :  Meature/or  Meature,  i.  4. 

seem  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [SEEM,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Appearing,  apparent ;  having  or  present- 
ing an  appearance  or  semblance,  whether  real 
or  not 

"  He  entertained  a  show,  so  teeming  just" 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,514. 

*2.  Specious  or  plausible  in  appearance. 

"That  little  teeming  substance." 

Hhaketp. :  Lear,  L  L 

•8.  Becoming,  befitting,  proper. 

"  It  wer  farr  more  teeming  that  they  ahoulJe  with  the 
by  good  liuing  begin  to  be  men,  then  thou  shouldest 
with  them  by  the  leauiug  of  thy  good  purpose,  shame- 
fully begin  to  bee  a  beast"— Sir  /.  Mure :  Work*,  p.  12. 

*  C.  As  adv. :   In  a    becoming  or  seemly 
manner ;  becomingly. 

"Bear  your  body  more. teeming.* 

Shaketp. :  At  fou  Like  It,  r.  4. 
D.  As  substantive : 

1.  Appearance,  show,  semblance,  especially 
when  false  or  deceitful. 

"  She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  terming, 
To  seel  her  fathers  eyes  up  close  as  oak." 

Shaketp. :  Olhelio,  iii.  1 

*2.  Fair  appearance. 

"  These  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long." 

Shaketp. :  Winter't  Tale.  ir.  4. 

*3.  Judgment,  opinion,  apprehension. 

"  His  persuasive  words  impregu'd 
With  reason  to  her  teetninj." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  T88. 

*  seeming  virtuous,  a.      Virtuous  in 
appearance,  not  in  reality. 

"  My  most  teeminy-tirtumn  queen." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  L  i. 

seem'-Ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  seeming;  -ly.}  In 
appearance,  apparently,  ostensibly  ;  in  show 
or  semblance. 


»seem'-Ing-n6ss,  s.     [Eng.  seeming;  -ness.} 
L  Appearance,  semblance. 

"Under  the  ttemingnett  or  appearance  el  evil."  — 
Jer.  Taylor :  Artificial  Handvmeneu.  p.  n. 

i.  Fair  appearance,  plausibility. 

M  The  terminqnett  of  th< >se  reasons  persuades  us  oo 
the  o'her  side.  —  Moby  :  Of  Bodiet,  eh.  vii. 


•seem'-less,  *  s  oeme-Ieese,  a.  [Eng. 
item,  v. ;  -less.]  Unbecoming,  uuseemly,  unfit, 
indecorous. 

"  Artegal  himself  her  teemelette  plight  did  rue. ' 
Spenter  :  f.  Q.,  V.  iL  Sk 

•  seem  -U-hed,  *  seem  -ly-hede,  s.    [Eng. 
seemly;  -hed,  -hede=  hood.]  Seemliness ;  seem- 
ly or  comely  appearance. 

"  A  young  man  full  of  teemli/hede.' 

Romaunt  of  the  Kate,  1,180. 

•  seem'-U-ly,   adv.     [Eng.    seemly;   -ly.}     In 
a  seemly  manner ;  decently,  comelily. 

seem -li-ness,  'seeme-li  nesse,*.  [Eng. 
seemly;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  seemly  or 
becoming;  comeliness,  propriety,  decency, 
decorum. 

"  The  natural  teemlineu  of  one  action  and  unseem- 
liness of  another."— Bp.  Hortely:  Sermont,  vol.  ii, 
ser.  xxi. 

*  2.  Fair  or  specious  appearance. 

"  Strip  tbou  their  meretricious  teemlinett." 

P.  Fletcher:  far  pie  Itland,  vlit 

seemly,  *  seem  lie,  *  seme  ly ,  •  sem-li, 

a.&adi:  [Icel.  scemUigr  =  seemly  .from  soemr 
=  becoming,  from  mi  ma  =  to  beseem,  to  befit, 
from  samr  =  same  (q.v.).] 

A.  Asadj. :  Becoming, beseeming,  befitting ; 
suited  to  the  object,  occasion,  purpose,  or 
character  ;  suitable,  decent,  proper. 

"  The  hero  is  about  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  be  wishes 
to  offer  It  up  in  peace,  clad  in  a  f-emly  robe  of  pun 
white."— Cox  :  Introd.  to  Uythul.,  p.  IMS. 

B.  As  adv.  (for  seemlily):  In  a  becoming  or 
seemly  manner;  decently,  becomingly. 

"  There,  seemly  rang'd  in  peaceful  order  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disus'd  to  blood." 

Pope.    (Todd,) 

•  seem -ly-hede,  s.    [SEEMLIHED.] 

Seen,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEE,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
*B.  As  adj.:  Versed,  skilled.  (ALatinism.) 

"  A  schoolmaster 
Well  teen  in  musick." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  t  i. 

seep,  v.i.   [SEIP,  SIPE.]  . 

seep'-^,  o.  [Eng.  seep ;  -y.}  Oozy ;  full  of 
moisture  ;  specif,  applied  to  land  not  properly 
drained.  (Scotch  &  Amer.) 

se'-er,  seer  (IX  *•    [Eng.  see,  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  sees ;  a  spectator. 

"  We  are  in  hopes  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  a  teer  of  visions." — Additon :  Spectator. 

2.  A    prophet;    one  who   foresees    future 
events. 

"  Enough  !  I  will  not  play  the  teer; 
I  will  not  longer  strive  to  ojie 
The  mystic  volume."     Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

seer  (2),  s.  [Ser  in  various  Hindoo  languages.] 
A  weight  in  India,  formerly  varying  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  but  by  an  Act  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  (Oct.  81,  1871),  the 
seer  was  adopted  as  the  primary  standard  of 
weight,  and  made  =  a  kilogramme. 

seer  (3),  *.    [SEIR.] 
seer,  a.    [SEAR,  a.] 

seeV-h&nd,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fin* 
muslin  of  a  grade  between  nainsook  and  mull. 

se  -er-ship,  seer  ship,  s.  [Eng.  seer  (IX 
and  -ship.]  The  office  or  quality  of  a  seer. 

See  -Saw,  s.  &  a.  [A  reduplication  of  saw, 
from  the  action  of  two  men  sawing  wood, 
when  the  motion  is  up  and  down.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  child's  game,  in  which  two  persons  sit, 
one  on  each  end  of  a  board  or  plunk,  which  ia 
balanced  on  some  support  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  the  two  move  alternately  up  and  down. 

2.  A  board  or  plank  adjusted  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Motion  or  action  resembling  that  in  the 
game  of  seesaw;  alternate  or  reciprocating 
motion. 

IL  fVTiist:  A  double  ruff;  the  playing  of 
two  partners,  so  that  each  alternately  win* 
the  trick. 

B.  As  adj. :  Moving  up  and  down  or  to  and 
fro ;  undulating  with  reciprocal  motion. 

"  His  wit  all  teetax.  between  that  and  this." 

Pope :  Satiret.    (ProU 

see   saw,  v.t.  &  i.    [SEESAW.  «.} 

A.  Truns.:  To  cause  to  move  in  a 
fashion. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat.  90!!.  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go.  eem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-elan,  -tlan  =  Shan,     tlon,  -sion  =  shtin ;  -tion,  -sion  —  zbua.   -mo as,  -uous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  deL 
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seethe— seigniorage 


B.  Intrans. :  To  move  as  in  the  game  of 
seesaw ;  to  move  up  and  down  or  backwards 
and  forwards. 

"  Sometime*  they  were  like  to  pall  John  orer,  then 
It  went  all  of  a  sudden  again  on  John'i  tide ;  so  they 
went  stemming  up  and  down,  from  one  end  ol  th» 
loom  to  tin)  other. — Aroutknot. 

Seethe,  *sethe  (pa.  t.  seethed,  *sod,  *  soth, 
pa"  par.  scdden,  *  toden,  *sothen),  v.t.  &•  i. 
|A.S.  seodhan  (pa.  t.  seddh,  pa.  par.  soden) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zieden;  Icel.  sjodha  (pa.  t. 
taudh,  pi.  saudhu,  pa.  par.  sodhinn);  Dan. 
tyde;  Sw.  sjuda;  O.  H.  Ger.  siodan;  Ger. 
sitden.;  cf.  also  Icel.  *vidAa  =  to  burn,  to 
singe.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  boil ;  to  prep»re  for  food  in  hot 
liquor. 

"Till  ...  the  contents  were  sufficiently  stewed  or 
uethfd."— Cook :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  Ui. 

*  2.  To  soak  ;  to  steep  and  soften  in  liquor. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ; 
to  boil ;  to  be  hot 

"  Ai  the  smoke  of  a  seething  poV—Tyndall :  Worket 
p.r. 

•eeth'-er,  *.  [Bug.  seeth(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  seethes  ;  a  boiler ;  a  pot  for 
boiling. 

"Like  burnished  sold  the  little  teether  shone." 
liryden:  Otid;  Metamorphoses  vili. 

Se  fa  tians,  s.  pi.  [Arab,  tefat  —  qualifica- 
tion, attribute.] 

Muhammadanism :  A  sect  of  Muhamraadans 
who  held  that  God  possessed  eternal  attri- 
butes, and  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  "essential  attributes"  and  the  "attri- 
butes of  operation."  To  these  they,  in  process 
of  time,  added  a  third  category,  "  declara- 
tive attributes,"  by  which  they  understood 
anthropomorphic  expressions,  such  as  God's 
eyes,  his  arms,  his  hands,  &c.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  Mutazilites  (q.v.).  They 
ultimately  split  into  several  sects,  some  of 
which  still  exist 

•eg  (1),  s.    [A.S.  secg.] 

1.  Sedge. 

2.  The  yellow  flower-de-luoe,  Irit  Pseuda- 
corns.    (Prov.) 

•eg  (2),  segg,  s.  [Btym.  doubtful.]  A  cas- 
trated bull;  a  bull  castrated  when  full 
grown.  (Scotch.) 

•e  gar',  «.  "f  A  «»mmon  but  erroneous  spelling 
of  CIOAB  (q-v-)-] 

•  sege,  s.    [SIEGE.] 

•eg  gar,  sag  ger,  s.  [Said  to  beacorrupt. 
of  safeguard.] 

Pottery:  An  open  box  of  clay,  which  re- 
ceives articles  of  plastic  clay  or  in  the  biscuit 
condition,  and  i>rotects  them  while  being 
baked  in  the  kiln.  [BUNG  (1),  s.,  II.  2.] 

"  As  the  china  cannot  be  exposed  directly  to  the 
blaze,  it  is  put  in  pots  or  cases  of  (ire-proof  clay,  calleJT 
teggnn.  the  funu  and  size  of  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  articles  they  are  to  contain."— Scribner'i 
Itayatint.  March,  1876,  p.  MS. 

sgghol,  .s.    [Heb.] 

Hebrew  Gram. :  A  vowel  (*)  corresponding 
In  sound  to  the  English  e  in  let,  wet,  &c. 

•e  gho  late,  o.  &  s.  [Heb.  $eghol,  and  Eng. 
sutl.  -ate.} 

A.  At  adj. :  Having  a  seghol :  »s,&segholate 
verb. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  with  a  seghol  in  it. 

"  Influitlre  ityholata."  —  Jloitt  Stuart:  Bebrnt 
Gram.,  p.  1&4. 

•eg  ment,  *.  [Lat.  segmentum,  for  secmentum, 
from  seco  —  to  cut] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  part  or  portion  cut  off  or 
marked  off  as  separate  from  the  rest ;  one  of 
the  parts  into  which  a  body  naturally  divides 
itself ;  a  section  :  as,  a  segment  of  an  orange. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Anat. :  One  of  the  divisions  or 
rings  in  the  body  of  an  insect,  an  annelid,  a 
decapod  crustacean,  &c. 

2.  Geom. :  A  part  cut  off  from  any  figure  by 
a  line  or  plane. 

T  (1)  Segment  of  a  circle : 

Geom. :  A  part  of  the  area  of  a  circle,  in- 
cluded between  a  chord  and  the  arc  which  it 
subtends.  An  angle  in  a  segment  is  the  angle 
cont.-iined  by  ;my  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  arc  and  terminating  in 
the  extremities  of  the  chord.  Similar  seg- 


ments of  circles  are  those  which  contain  equal 
angles,  or  whose  arcs  contain  the  same  number 
of  degrees. 

(2)  Spherical  segment : 

Geom. :  A  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  a 
secant  line  and  a  zone  of  the  surface.  If  a 
circular  segment  be  revolved  about  a  radius 
drawn  j>erpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the  seg- 
ment, the  volume  generated  is  a  spherical 
segment. 

segment-gear,  *.    [SECTOB-GKAB.J 
segment-saw,  s. 

1.  Wood-working  : 

(1)  A  veneer-saw  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  chair-back  machine  (q.T.). 

2.  Surg. :  A  nearly  circular  plate  of  serrated 
steel,  riveted  to  a  wooden  handle. 

segment-shell,  ». 

Ordn,  :  An  elongated  projectile  invented  by 
Sir  W.  Armstrong.  The  iron  body  is  coated 
with  lead,  and  contains  a  number  of  segments 
of  iron  in  successive  rings,  leaving  a  hollow 
cylinder  in  the  centre  for  the  bursting-charge. 
The  charge  bursts  on  impact  or  by  a  time- 
fuse, and  scatters  the  segments  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  may  be  used  as  case-shot  by  ar- 
ranging the  fuse  to  explode  the  shell  on 
leaving  the  muzzle. 

segment -valve,  segmental  -valve, 

s.  A  valve  having  a  seating  surface  consist- 
ing of  a  portion  of  a  cylinder. 

segment-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  a  part 
only  of  whose  periphery  is  utilized. 

t  segment-window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  of  segmental  shape ;  a 
form  of  dormer  or  attic  window. 

seg-ment',  v.i.  [SEGMENT,  *.]  To  divide  or 
become  divided  or  split  up  into  segments ; 
specif.,  in  physiology,  to  develop  a  succession 
of  buds. 

seg-menf-al,  a.  [Eng.  tegment;  -al.]  Per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  a  seg- 
ment. 

segment 
al  arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An 
arch  described 
from  a  centre, 
and  having 
less  or  more 
than  180°, 
usually  less. 

segment- 
al-organs, 

•.j>l. 

Comp.Anat.: 
Certain  or- 
gans,  proba-  SEOMENTAL  ARCH. 

bly  excretory,        (From  a  private  Souse,  Cairo.) 
in  the  Anne- 
lida, consisting  of  sacs  opening  upon  the  ab- 
dominal surfaces. 

segmental  valve,  s.    [SEGMENT-VALVE.] 

seg-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  segment;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  dividing  into  segments  ;  the  state 
of  being  divided  into  segments.  [SEGMENTED.] 

seg-meut'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  segment;  -ed.] 

Compar.  Anat.:  Having  similar  structural 
elements  repeated  in  a  longitudinal  series,  as 
vertebrae  in  the  higher  animals. 

*  seg'-ni-tude,  *  seg'-nl-ty,  s.     [Lat.  seg- 
nitia,  segnitas,  from  segnis  —  sluggish.]    Slug- 
gishness, dulness,  inactivity. 

segno  (as  sen'-yo),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  sign  or  mark  used  in  notation  in 
connection  with  repetition  ;  abbreviated  :&': 
Al  segno  (to  the  sign),  a  direction  to  return  to 
the  sign  ;  dal  segno  (from  the  sign),  a  direction 
to  repeat  from  the  sign. 

se'-grc-ant,  a.    [Fr.]  * 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  grinrh  when 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  with  the  wings 
elevated  and  endorsed. 

*  se  -gre-gate,  a.    [Lat.  segregates,  pa.  par.  of 
segrego  =  to  set  apart,  to  separate  :  se-  =  apart, 
and  grex,  genit.  gregis  =  a  flock.]    Separated 
from  others ;  set  apart  ;  select. 

"Th.i  tone  segregate  1  rom  paynlms  by  the  sacrament 
of  baptysme.  the  tother  segregate  fro  the  laye  peple 
by  the  sacrament  of  order.'  —More:  Works,  p.  428. 


t  segregate  polygamy,  *. 

Bot. :  Liniiitus's  name  for  a  system  of  In- 
florescence, in  which  a  number  of  florets, 
each  with  its  own  perianth,  are  comprehended 
within  a  common  calyx. 

se'-gr§-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  segreger;  Sp.  & 
Port,  seijregar;  Ital.  segregare.]  [SEGREGATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  separate  from  others ;   to 
set  apart. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  separate  or  go  apart 
2.  Crystall. :  To  separate  from  a  mass  and 
collect  about  centres  or  lines  of  fracture. 

se-gre-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  segregatio,  from 
segregate  —  segregate  (q.v.);  Fr.  segregation; 
Sp.  segregation.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  segregating  ;  the 
state  of  being  segregated  ;  a  parting,  separat- 
ing, or  dispersing. 

"  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet" 

Shakaii. :  Othello,  ii.  L 

2.  Crystall. :   Separation  from  <i   mass,  and 
gathering    about    centres    through    cohesive 
attraction  or  the  crystallizing  process. 

segue  (as  seg'-wa),  s.     [Ital.  =  it  follows; 

Lat.  seqwr  =  to  follow.) 

Music :  A  word  which,  prefixed  to  a  part, 
denotes  that  it  is  immediately  to  follow  the 
last  note  of  the  preceding  movement. 

8eg-ui-dil'-la  (la  as  ya),  s.    [Sp.] 

Music:  A  lively  Spanish  dunce,  similar  to 
the  country  dance  ;  the  tune  is  in  f  or  |  time. 

Seid,  Seyd,  s.  [Arab.  =  prince.]  One  of 
the  descendants  of  Mohammed  through  his 
daughter  Fatima  and  his  nephew  Ali. 

Seid  Htz,  Seid'-lltz,  s.  [See  def.]  The 
name  of  a  village  in  Bohemia. 

Seidlitz  powder,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  mild,  cooling  aperient,  made  up 
in  two  powders,  one,  usually  in  blue  paper, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Rochelle  salt  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  other,  in  white 
paper,  of  finely  powdered  tartaric  acid.  The 
powders  are  dissolved  separately  in  water, 
then  mixed,  and  the  mixture  taken  while 
effervescing.  It  is  intended  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  Seidlitz- water. 

Seidlitz  water,  s. 

Chem. :  A  sparkling  mineral  water,  imported 
from  the  village  of  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia.  It 
is  purgative,  has  a  bitter  and  saline  taste,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  sulphate* 
of  magnesia  and  lime. 

*  seie,  *  sey,  pret.  &  pa.  pnr.  ofv.    [SEE,  w.J 

seignette  (as  san  yette ),  s.  [From  Seig- 
nette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle,  who  first 
made  the  salt]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

seignette  salt,  s. 

Chem.:  [KOCHELLE-SALT,  SODIO - POTASSIO 
TAKTRATE). 

»  seigneurial  (as  sen  yo  -ri-al),  o.  [Eng. 
seignior;  -ial.] 

1.  Pertaining   to   the   lord    of    a   manor; 
manorial. 

"They  were  the  statesmen,  they  were  the  lawyer*; 
from  them  were  i.fu-n  taken  the  bailiffs  of  the  stiff. 
neuria/  courts."— tiurke :  ting.  Hist.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Vested  with  large  powers  ;  independent. 

seignior,  *  seignour    (as  sen  -yer),    i. 

[O.  Fr.  MtoMUT,  from  Lat  seniorem,  accus.  of 
senior  =  elder,  hence,  an  elder,  a  lord  ;  Sp. 
senur ;  Port,  senhor;  Itul.  signore.]  [SENIOR.) 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   In  the  south  of  Europe  ft 
title  of  honour  ;  sigiiior. 

2.  Feudal  Law :  A  lord  of  a  fee  or  manor. 
T  (1)  Grand  seignior :  [GRAND-SEIGNIOR]. 
(2)  Seignior  in  gross:    A    lord    without   ft 

m.tih'i,  simply  enjoying  superiority  and  ser- 
vices. 

seigniorage,  scignorage  (as  sen'-yer- 
ig),«.  IFr.] 

1.  Something  claimed  by  the  sovereign  or 
by  a  superior  as  a  prerogative ;  specifT,  an 
ancient  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
whereby  it'claimed  a  percentage  upon  bullion 
brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  or  to  be 
exeh.ingod  for  coin  ;  the  profit  derived  from 
issuing  coins  at  a  rate  above  their  intrinsic 
value. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  os  =  e;  ey  -  a;  an  =  kw. 
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2.  A  royalty;  a  share  of  profit;  royalty 
received  by  au  author  on  his  works. 

"  The  seignorage  levied  on  tin  in  the  Duchy  ol  Com- 
mU."—Jiacaitlay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

seigniorial  (as  sen-yor'-i-al),  a.     [SEIO- 

NEURIA.L.J 

*  seigniorize,  *  scignorise  (as  sen'-yer- 

ize),  v.t.  &.  i.     [Eng.  seignior;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  lord  it  over. 

"  A»  proud  as  he  that  teignoriseth  hell." 

Fairfax :  Godfrey  of  Bnulmjne,  bk.  IT. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  a  lord  or  ruler. 

*  seigniory,  *  seignory  (as  sen'-yer-y),  s. 

[Fr.  seigneurie.]      A    lordship,    a  territory ; 
power  or  authority  as  sovereign  lord. 

"O'Neil  never  had  any  Kigniory  over  that  country." 
— Spenter :  Slate  of  Ireland, 

Sell,  v.t.  [Sw.  sila  =  to  strain.]  To  strain 
through  a  cloth  or  sieve. 

"  The  brown  four-year-auld's  milk  la  not  teUed  yet" 
— Scott  :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xiv. 

*sein,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SEE,  ».) 
•seinde,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SINGE.] 

seine,  sein,  *sain,  *sayne,  *sean,  ». 
[Fr.  seine,  from  Lat.  sagena ;  Gr.  o-ayjjiT)  (**- 
gene)  =  a  net.]  A  large  fishing  net. 

"The  tapne  la  a  net.  of  about  fortie  fatbome  in 
length,  with  which  they  encompasse  a  part  of  the 
sea,  and  ilrawe  the  same  on  land  by  two  ropes,  fastned 
at  his  ends,  together  with  such  flsh  as  lighieth  within 
bis  precinct"— Carew  .•  Survey  of  Cornwall.  foL  30. 

seine-boat,  s.  A  fishing-boat  of  about 
fifteen  tons  burden,  used  on  the  west  coast  of 
England  to  carry  the  seine  (q.v.). 

"They  have  cock-boats  for  passengers,  and  trine- 
boati  for  taking  of  pilchards."— Caret*. 

*  sein  er,  *  sayn-er,  s.     [Eng.  sein(e),  s. ; 
•er.]    A  fisher  with  a  seine  or  net. 

"  Selnert  complain,  with  open  mouth,  that  these 
drovers  work  much  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth  of 
fishermen."— Carets :  .-suraey  of  Cornwall,  fo.  32. 

*selnt  (1),  s.    [SAINT.] 
•seint  (2),  s.    [CINCTURB.] 
•seintuarie,  s.    [SANCTUARY.] 

Seip,  v.i.  [SiPE.]  To  ooze,  to  trickle,  to  leak. 
(Scotch.)  (Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xvii). 

Se'ir,  seer,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

seir  fish,  seer-fish, .»-. 

Ichthy.  :  Cybium  guttatum,  one  of  the  Scorn- 
bridae,  from  East  Indian  seas.  In  form  and 
size  it  jresembles  a  salmon,  and  its  flesh, 
though  white,  is  firm,  and  very  similar  to 
salmon  in  flavour. 

"  Of  those  [fishes)  in  ordinary  use  for  the  table,  the 
finest  by  far  is  the  teir-flth.  a  species  ei  Scomber, 
which  is  called  Tora-malu  by  the  native*."— Tennent : 
Ceylon,  i.  204. 

*  seise,  v.t.    [SEIZE.] 
seis' -In,  s.    [SEIZIN.] 

*  seism,  s.     [Gr.  <reur>i6?  (seismos)  =  an  earth- 
quake. ] 

Physics :  (See  extract). 

"  To  be  consistent  with  a  Greek  basis  for  seismo- 
logical  terminology,  some  writers  have  thrown  aside 
the  familiar  expression  '  earthquake,'  and  substituted 
the  awkward  word  '  teitm.'  "-J.  Milne  :  Earthquake!, 
p.  9. 

seis'-mlc,    *seis'-mal,  a.      [Gr.  o-eto-^d? 

(seismos)  =  an  earthquake;  Eng.  -ic,  -al.]    Of, 
belonging  to,  or  produced  by  an  earthquake. 

"The  coincidence  of  eruptions  from  neighbouring 
volcanos  with  extraordinary  seiimic  convulsions."— 
Scrape  :  Volcanoi  led.  l&Tii),  p.  7. 

seismic-centre,    seismic-focus,    *. 

(See  extract.) 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin  of  the  earthquake 
(hock,  it  is  convenient  to  reictrd  1U  effects  aa  proceed- 
ing from  a  concussion  or  sudden  blow  delivered  under, 
(round  at  some  definite  centre.  This  centre  of  im- 
pulse Is  called  the  leiimic-focut.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  such  a  centre  ...  Is  In  nature  a 
luliterranean  region,  which  in  many  cases  is  no  doubt 
of  very  large  dimensions,  measuring,  perhaps,  some 
miles  ill  diameter."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vit.  609. 

seismic-vertical,  s. 

Physics :  An  imaginary  vertical  line,  joining 
the  earth's  surface  and  the  seismic  centre. 

"  Just  as  the  seismic  force  is  in  nature,  not  a  single 
point,  but  a  considerable  njwce,  so  the  ttumic-vertiral 
Is  not  a  single  line,  but  rather  a  succession  of  parallel 
lines  drawn  vertically  from  every  point  of  the  focal 
area  to  the  surface."— Encuc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vii.  Glo. 

SC18  -mo  graph,  s.  [Gr.  <mo-uo?  (seismos)  = 
an  earthquake,  and  ypdipia  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 


Physics :  A  seismometer ;  an  instrument  for 
recording  the  period,  extent,  and  direction  of 
each  of  the  vibrations  which  constitute  an 
earthquake.  For  a  complete  seismograph, 
three  distinct  sets  of  apparatus  are  required  : 
(1)  to  record  horizontal  motion  ;  (2)  to  record 
vertical  motion  ;  and  (3)  to  record  time.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  motions  must  be 
written  on  the  same  receiver,  and  if  possible 
side  by  side,  whilst  at  the  instant  at  which 
the  time  is  recorded  a  mark  must  be  made  on 
the  diagram  which  is  being  drawn  by  the 
seismograph.  The  first  instruments  were 
merely  modifications  of  the  seismoscope 
(q.v.),  but  successive  improvements  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  seismograph  has 
been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 
Some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  forms  known 
are  in  use  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  at 
Tokio,  Japan. 

"  The  only  approximation*  to  true  teitmographt 
which  have  yet  been  invented,  are  without  doubt 
those  which  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  used 
In  Japan."— J.  ililnt :  Earthquaket,  p.  13. 

seis-mo-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  seismograph; 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to  a  seismograph  or  seismo- 
graph y  ;  indicated  by  a  seismograph. 

seis-mog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  seismograph; 
-y.]  A  description  or  account  of  earthquakes. 

seis  mo  log -1C  al,  a.  [Eng.  seismology); 
-ical.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  seismology  (q.v.)  ; 
used  in,  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  earth- 
quakes. 

"  It  is  not  impossible  that  teitmological  investiga- 
tion may  teach  us  something  about  the  earth's 
magnetism."— J.  Milne  :  Earthquake*,  p.  2. 

seis  mol  6 -gist,  t  seis  mo  logue,  s. 
[Eng.  seismology  (q.v.);  -ist.]  A  student  of 
seismology  ;  one  versed  in  seismology. 

"  He  can  only  pretend  to  be  a  very  modest  Kit- 
mologitt."— CornhUl  Magazine,  Jan.,  1884,  p.  SO. 

seis-mol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  <r«o>i6*  (seismos)  = 
an  earthquake  ;  suff.  -ology.] 

Physics :  The  study  of  earthquakes.  Prof. 
Milne  (Earthquakes,  Introd.)  suggests  that  in 
addition  to  what  are  generally  known  as 
earthquakes,  seismology  should  investigate : 
(1)  Earth-tremors,  or  minute  movements 
which  escape  attention  by  the  smallness  of 
their  amplitude ;  (2)  Earth-pulsations,  or 
movements  which  are  overlooked  on  account 
of  the  length  of  their  period  ;  and  (3)  Earth- 
oscillations,  or  slow  and  quiet  changes  in  the 
relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land,  which 
geologists  speak  of  as  elevations  or  sub- 
sidences. Although  seismology  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  existed  before  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  a  rapidly- 
growing  bibliography,  is  accumulating  a  store 
of  facts  and  observations  on  which  generaliza- 
tions may  be  based,  and  Prof.  Milne  is  san- 
guine that  earthquake-warnings  in  countries 
subject  to  seismic  disturbances  will  be  aa 
common  and  as  trustworthy  as  the  storm- 
warnings  at  our  seaports.  (See  also  Brit.  Ass. 
Report,  1858.) 

"  Another  great  impetus  which  observational  trii- 
motoyy  received  was  Mr.  Mallet's  report  upon  the 
Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1867."— /.  Mdne:  Earth- 
quake t,  p.  8. 

seis  mom' -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  o-«<rnd«  (seigmos) 
=  an  earthquake,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Physics :  A  seismograph  (q.v.).  The  word 
is  sometimes  employed  to  include  the  seismo- 
scope (q.v.). 

"  Instruments  which  will  in  this  way  measure  or 
write  down  the  earth's  motion  are  called  trismnmeten 
or  seismographs."— J.  Milne :  Earthquake!,  p.  13. 

seis-mo-met'-ric,  o.  [Eng.  seismometer;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  seismometry  (q.v.) ;  indicated 
by  a  seismometer. 

"  The  directors  .  .  .  who  wished  to  add  leitmometric 
apparatus  t»  their  other  equipment."— Nature,  Aug. 
12,  1886,  p.  343. 

seis-mom'-e'-try\  s.  [Eng.  seismometer;  -y.} 
The  act  or  art  of  measuring  the  force  and 
duration  of  earthquakes  by  a  seismometer. 

seis  mo-scope,  «.  [Gr.  <r«o>io«  (seismos)  = 
an  earthquake  and  o-xotrew  (skopeo)  =  to  see, 
to  observe.] 

Physics :  The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of 
earthquake-recorder.  The  first  known  was 
invented  by  a  Chinaman  named  Choko,  in 
A.D.  136,  and  shows  the  occurrence  and 
direction  of  an  earthquake  by  the  fall  of  a 
column,  a  principle  which  was  afterwards 
independently  adopted  in  the  West.  Vessels 


filled  with  viscid  liquids  have  been  used  ; 
the  height  to  which  the  liquid  is  washed  up 
the  siile'of  the  vessel  being  taken  to  indicate 
the  intensity,  and  a  line  joining  the  points  of 
maximum  motion  to  denote  the  direction  of  an 
earthquake.  Palmieri's  seismoscope  (probabljr 
suggested  by  Mallet)  consists  of  horizontal 
tul>es  turned  up  at  the  end,  partly  filled  with 
mercury.  To  intensify  the  motion  of  the  mer- 
cury, small  floats  of  iron  arv  placed  on  the  sur- 
face, attached  by  threads  to  a  pulley  provided 
with  indices  moving  in  front  of  a  scale  of  de- 
grees, whence  the  intensity  may  be  read  off.  The 
direction  is  determined  by  the  azimuth  of  the 
tube  giving  the  maximum  indication,  several 
tubes  being  placed  in  different  azimuths. 
Pendulum  seismoscopes,  both  swinging  and 
fixed,  have  also  been  employed. 

"  The  clock  Is  started  into  motion  by  means  of  a 
Palmier!  teitmotcope."— Nature,  Aug.  12,  1886,  p.  344. 

gels-mo-sco'p'-lc,  <*•  [Eng.  seism»scop(e) ; 
•ic.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  a  seismoscope; 
indicated  by  a  seismoscope  (q.v.). 

"  The  character  of  the  record  given  by  certain  instru- 
ments is  sometimes  only  teitmoKopie."—J.  Milne: 
Earthquake*,  p.  13. 

sci  •  sur'-a,  t  si-sur  -  a  (snr  as  zhiir),  «. 
[Gr.  o-eio-t'u)  (seisio),  poet,  form  of  o-eiu  (seid)  = 
to  shake,  and  ovpa.  (oura)  —  the  tail.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Muscicapidse,  with  five 
species,  from  Australia  and  A  ustro-  Malaya 
(including  Celebes).  The  best  known  is.Scisura 
inquieta(Turdusinquietus,  volitans,  or  unisicota, 
Lath.),  the  Restless  Flycatcher — the  Grinder 
of  the  colonists;  allied  to  Rhipidura  (<|.V.)L 
Head  and  upper  surface  shining  bluish-Mack  ; 
wings  dark  ;  lores  deep  velvety  black,  under 
surface  silky  white,  except  sides  of  the  chest, 
which  are  dull  black.  It  frequently  sallies 
forth  into  the  open  glades  of  the  forest,  and 
procures  its  prey  by  poising  itself  in  the  air 
with  a  remarkably  quick  motion  of  the  wings, 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
kestrel,  every  now  and  then  making  .sudden 
perpendicular  descents  to  capture  any  insect 
that  may  attract  its  notice.  (Gould.) 

*  se'-X-ty;  ».  [Lat.  se  =  one's  self.]  Something 
peculiar  to  a  man's  self.  (Toiler.) 

seiz  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  seiz(e) ;  -able.]   Capable 

of  being  seized  ;  liable  to  be  seized  or  taken. 

"  Wherever  a  glance  was  teiiaMr." 

Bood :  Mia  KUmanugg. 

seize,  seise,  *sayse,  *seyse,  *sese,  v.t. 
&  i.  [O.  Fr.  saisir,  seisir  (Fr.  saisir)  —  to  put 
one  in  possession,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sazzan, 
Kzzan  =  to  set,  to  place,  to  put  in  possession 
of;  Ger.  setzen.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  take 
hold  of ;  to  grasp  suddenly. 

"  Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  teiie  them  lioth. 
Both  griped  in  each  imw."         Milton  ;  P.  L..  iv.  407. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  by  force,  with  or 
without  right. 

"  Having  first  teUed  his  books." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  111.  1 

3.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly ;  to  affect  or 
come  upon  suddenly  ;  to  overpower. 

"  Where  is  she  gone  T   Haply,  despair  hath  irized  her." 
Hhaketp. :  Cymbal/if,  lit  & 

4.  To  take  possession  of,  as  an  estate  or 
goods,  by  virtue  of  a   warrant  or  legal  au- 
thority. 

••  Thy  lands  and  all  things  we  do  teize  Into  our  hands.' 
Sltaketp. :  At  I'ou  Like  it.,  lit  L 

•fi.  To  fasten,  to  fix. 

"Seizing  cruell  clawes  on  trembling  brest" 

Spetaer:  f.  «.,  L  T. 

6.  To  make  possessed  ;  to  put  in  possession 
of.    (With  <>/ In-fore  the  thing  possessed.) 

"  All  those  his  lands  which  he  stood  teized  of.' 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  L 

7.  To  grasp  or  lay  hold  of  with  the  mind; 
to  comprehend. 

II.  Naut. :  To  bind  or  fasten,  as  two  ropes, 
together,  or  two  parts  of  the  same  rope,  by 
means  of  smaller  stuff. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grasp ;  to  take  into  posses- 
sion ;  to  fall  on  or  grasp.    (Followed  by  on  01 
upon.) 

"  His  lands  then  tetotd  on  by  the  conqueror." 

Shaketp.  :  t  Henry  VI.,  lit  2. 

If  To  seize  up : 

Naut. :  To  tie  a  man  up  to  receive  punish- 
ment. 

"  The  man  pulled  off  his  clothes,  and  walked  up  to 
the  grating.  The  quarter-maulers  teized  him  up."— 
jtforryot.-  Peter  Simple,  ch.  Ivi. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ifig* 
-clan,  -tian  =  sliaru    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -cious,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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seizer— selection 


Beiz'-er,  s.   [Eng.  seiz(e);  -er.]   One  who  seizes. 

•eiz  -  in,  seis'-in,  s.    [Fr.  saisine,  from  saisir 
=  to  seize.] 
.Law: 

1.  Possession.    Seizin  is  of  two  sorts,  s«mn 
in  <ked  (or  /act)  and  seisin  in  tote.    Seutn  in 
deed  is  when  actual  or  corporal  possession  is 
taken  ;   seizin  in  law  is  when  sonJtthing  is 
done  which  the  law  accounts  as  possession  or 
seizin,  as  an  enrolment,  or  when  lands  descend 
to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  upon 
them.     In  this  case  the   law   considers  the 
heir  as  seized  of  the  estate,  and  any  person 
wrongfully  entering   upon  the  lands  is  ac- 
counted a  disseizor  (q.v.). 

"  We  will  consent,  and  grant,  that  be  as  snperiour 
lord  to  perforuie  the  premisses  may  haue  the  teizine 
of  M  the  land  and  castels  of  the  same,  till  they  that 
pretend  title  to  the  crowne  be  satisfied  in  their  suit." 
—Bolimhed  :  Bitturie  of  England  (an.  12SJ1). 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 

3.  The  thing  possessed  ;  a  possession. 

"  Many  recoveries  were  had,  a>  well  by  heirs  as  luc- 
eessurs,  of  the  seizin  of  their  p,  edecessors."—  Hole. 
U  Livery  of  seizin  :  [LIVERY]. 

*  seizin-ox,  s.    [SASINE-OX.] 
•eiz  -ing,  pi:  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SEIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  grasping  or  taking 
possession  of  suddenly  or  by  force. 

IL  Nautical: 

1.  The  act  of  binding  two  ropes,  or  the  two 
parts  of  the  same  rope,  together,  by  means  of 
smaller  stuff. 

2.  The    repe-yarn  or   stuff  used  for  such 
seizing. 

*  seiz-mom'-e-ter,  s.    [SEISMOMETER.] 
Seiz   or,  s.     [Eng.  sriz(e)  ;  -or.] 

Law  :  One  who  seizes  or  takes  possession. 

seiz'-ure,  *  seis  '-ure,  s.  [Eng.  seiz(e)  ;  -tire.] 
1.  The  act  of  seizing,  grasping,  or  taking 
hold  or  possession  of  suddenly  or  by  force  ; 
sudden  or  violent  grasp  or  grip  ;  a  taking 
possession,  whether  illegally  by  force,  or 
legally  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  or 
the  like. 

"The  Indiana  having  perceived,  by  our  seizure  of 
the  bark  the  night  before,  that  we  were  enemies,  they 
immediately  fled  into  the  woody  part  of  the  island."  — 
Anton:  Voyage*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  2.  Retention  within  one's  grasp  or  power  ; 
hold,  possession. 

"  Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
And  give  me  teizure  of  the  mighty  wealth." 

llryden.     (Todd.) 

3.  That  which  is  seized  or  taken  possession 
of. 

"  Sufficient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  death  .  .  . 
Defeated  of  his  seizure."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  254. 

4.  A  sudden  attack,  as  of  a  disease. 


Cred.  Early  Roman  Bin.  led.  1855),  ii.  485. 

SO  jan  t,  se  -jeant,  o.  [Norm.  Fr.  &  Fr. 
leant,  pr.  par.  of  seoir  (Lat.  sedeo)  =  to  sit.] 

Her.  :  Sitting,  as  a  cat,  with  the  forelegs 
straight.  (Applied  to  a  lion,  <fcc.) 

II  (1)  Sejant  addorsed  :  Sitting  back  to  back. 
(Said  of  two  animals.)  [ADDORSED.] 

(2)  Sejant  affronte  :  Borne  in  full  face,  sitting 
with  the  forepaws  extended  sideways,  as  the 
lion  in  crest  of  Scotland. 

(3)  Sejant  rampant  :  [RAMPANT-SEJANT.] 

*se-Joln',  *se-Joyn,  v.t.  [Lat.  sejungo,  from 
se=  apart,  and  jungo  =  to  join.]  To  separate, 
to  put  or  set  apart. 

"There  is  no  reason  we  should  be  lejoyned  in  the 
censure."—  fljj.  Hail  :  The  Hypocrite. 

•e  ju   gous,  a.     [Lat.  sejugis,  from  sea;  =  six, 
and  jugum  =  a  yoke.] 
Dot.  :  Having  six  pairs  of  leaflets. 

•  se-junc'-tfbn,  s.  [Lat.  sejunctfo,  from  se- 
junctus,  pa.  par.  of  sejvngo  =  to  sejoin  (q.v.).] 
The  act  of  disjoining  or  separating  ;  a  dis- 
uniting ;  separation. 

"  The  constitution  of  that  people  was  made  tar  a 
uyiincli  ,n  nnd  separation  of  them  from  all  other»na- 
tions  in  the  earth."—  I'  carton  :  On  the  Creed,  Art.  i 

*8e-jun'-gi-ble,  a.  [Lat.  sejungo  =  to  se- 
join (q.v.)  ;  Enp.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  dis- 
joined or  separated. 

"  The  spawn  and  egg  are  tejungible  from  the  fish  and 
fowl."—  Pearton  :  On  the  Creed,  Art.  i. 


*  seke,  v.t.  4  i.    [SEEK.] 
*seke,  a.    [SICK.] 

se'-kds,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  pen,  an  enclosure,  a 
shrine.] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  place  in  an  ancient  temple 
in  which  the  images  of  deities  were  placed. 

sel-a-che,  t sel'-a-chtis,  s.  [Gr.  <r<f'Aax<>s 
(seldchos)  =  one  of"  a  tribe  of  cartilaginous 
fishes.  Aristotle  derives  the  name  from  <r«'Xos 
(selas)  —  brightness,  because  most  of  these 
fishes  are  phosphorescent.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Lamnidse,  with  one 
species,    SeUtche  maxima,   the  Basking-shark 
(q.v.).    Second  dorsal  and  anal  very  small  ; 
gill-openings    extremely    wide;    teeth    very 
small,  numerous,  conical ;  snout  short,  but 
longer  and  more  pointed  in  young  specimens 
than  in  adults,  which  has  led  to  individuals 
of  different  ages  being  considered  as  consti- 
tuting distinct  species. 

2.  Pakeont. :  Gill-rakers  of  this  shark  have 
been  found  in  the  Antwerp  Crag.    (Giinther.) 

t  se-la'-chl-a,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  selache 
(q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  Elasmobranchi  (q.v.). 

se-la'-chi-an,  a.  &  s.    [SELACHIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  genus  Selache,  the  order  Selachia,  or  the 
group  Sclachii. 

"it  is  not  certain  that  the  genus  Is  not  rather  truly 
selachian"— Xicholton :  Palaont.,  ii.  168. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Selache,   the  order  Selachia,   or    the    group 
Selachii. 

"  Not  met  with  in  any  other  selachian,"— Quniher  : 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  328. 

t  se-la'-ohi-i,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  selache 

(q.v.)-] 

Iclithyology : 

L  A  synonym  of  Selachia  (q.v.). 
2.  A    group  of  Owen's    Plagiostomi,  com- 
prising the  Dog-fishes  and  Sharks. 

sel-a-choi'-de-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  se- 
lache (q.v.),  and  Gr.  ttfios  (eidos)  =  form.] 

1.  Ichthy :    Sharks ;    a  group    of   Plagios- 
tomi, distinguished    from   the    Batoidei,    or 
Rays,  by  having  the  body  elongate,  more  or 
less  cylindrical,  gradually  tapering  to  a  snout, 
and  contracting  towards  the  tail,  and   the 
gill-slits  lateral.       Dr.   Gunther    enumerates 
nine  families  :  Carcliariidae,  Lamnidse,  Rhino- 
dontidse,    Notidanidae,    Soylliidse,    Hybodon- 
tidse,  Cestraciontidse,  Spinacidae,  and  Rhinidae. 

2.  Palceont.*  From  the  Devonian  onward. 

seT-a-don-ite,  s.    [CEI.ADONITE.] 

se-la  -gld,  s.    [Lat.  aelag(o)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -id.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Selaginaceae  (q.v.). 

se-la-gl-na'-ce-CB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  selago,  genit. 
selagin(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Selagids ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  Herbs,  or  small 
branched  shrubs,  with  alternate,  exstipulate, 
generally  sessile  leaves  in  clusters ;  calyx 
spathaceous  or  tubular,  persistent,  with 
several  divisions,  rarely  with  two  sepals  ; 
corolla  tubular,  irregular,  five-lobed  ;  stamens 
four,  usually  didynamous,  rarely  two ;  an- 
thers one-celled  ;  style  one,  filiform  ;  stigma 
nearly  capitate ;  ovary  superior ;  fruit  two- 
celled,  each  cell  one-seeded.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hoi>e,  Asia,  Southern  Europe,  &c. 
Genera  ten,  species  120.  (Lindley.) 

se-la-gi-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  selago  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiacese.  Known 
species  about  150,  chiefly  tropical.  One, 
Selaginella  selaginoides  is  British.  Selaglnella 
convoluta  is  the  Rock  lily. 

sel'-a-gite,  *.  [Gr.  <rf\a.yeu  (selageff)  =  to 
shine  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  proposed  by  Cordier  for 
certain  rocks  which  contained  hypersthene. 

se  la'-go,  s.  [Lat  =  a  kind  of  club-moss, 
Lycopodium  Selago.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Selaginaceae 
(q.v.).  More  than  seventy  species  are  known, 
all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

se-lah,  «.  [Heb.  nto  (setaft).  (Seedef.).]  A 
word  which  occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the 


Psalms  and  three  times  in  Habbakuk,  nearly 
always  at  the  end  of  a  verse.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  term  .  .  .  has  been  variously  interpreted  M 
indicating  (i)  a  pause;  (2)  repetition  ilike  flu  Capo); 
(81  the  end  of  a  strophe;  (41  playing  with  full  power 
(fortissimo) ;  (5)  a  bending  of  the  body,  an  obeisance : 
(«)  a  short  recurring  symphony  (a  rUornello).  Of  alt 
these  the  l.tst  seems  the  most  probable.  In  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  by  sir  F.  Ouseiey.  a  psalm  was  sung 
into  »hich  such  ritornelli,  on  string  instruments  and 
trumpets,  were  introduced  at  every  occurrence  of  th» 
word  SelaJi."— Stainer:  Music  of  the  Bible,  p.  68. 

BG-las  -phor-US,  s.  [Gr.  o-eAo<r<f>6po«  (sela$- 
phoros)  =  light-bringing.) 

Ornith. :  Flame- bearers  ;  a  genus  of  Trochil- 
idse,  with  eight  species,  ranging  from  Yera- 
gua  in  Central  America  to  Mexico,  thence 
along  western  North  America  to  Nootka 
Sound.  The  tail  is  spreading,  and  the  outer 
tail  feathers  are  pointed.  The  throat-feathers 
are  elongated  at  the  side,  and  form  a  shield  of 
brilliant  colouring.  The  sound  produced  by 
their  wings  when  in  motion  is  a  loud  rattling 
noise,  like  the  shrill  chirrup  of  a  locust. 

seT-bite,  s.  [After  Selb,  the  discoverer  ;  suff. 
ite  (3/i».).] 

Mln. :  A  silver  ore  of  a  grayish  colour 
originally  found  at  the  Wenzel  mine,  Wolfach, 
Baden.  From  its  composition  it  was  regarded 
essentially  as  a  carbonate  of  silver,  but  though 
substances  of  similar  composition  have  since 
been  found  elsewhere,  it  is  still  considered  to 
be  a  doubtful  species. 

*  seT-COUth,  a.     [A.S.   seldcudh,  from  seld  = 
seldom,  and  cudh  —  known.]    Rarely   known 
or  seen ;  rare,  strange,  unusual. 

"A  Klcouth  sight  they  see." 

Scott  .-  Thomai  the  Rhymer,  lit 

*  Sel'-COUth-ly,    adv.      (Eng.   selcouth  ;    -ly.] 

Rarely,  seldom,  uncommonly,  strangely. 

"  And  how  he  died  here  selcnuth'y  I  fond. 

Ii.  Brunne,  p.  99. 

*  seld,  *  seilde,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S.  seld.]    [SEL- 
DOM.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Rare,  scarce. 

B.  As  adv. :  Rarely,  seldom. 

*  seld-shown,  a.     Rarely  exhibited  to 
public  view. 

"  Sfld-thoum  flamins 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs." 

Shaketp. :  Cortolanut,  ii.  1. 

*  seld'-en,  adv.    [SELDOM.] 

sel'-dom,  *  sel  dome,  adr.  &  a.  [A.S.  seld- 
an,  seldon,  selditm,  formed  with  adverbial 
sulf.  -urn  (-om),  from  seM  =  rare  ;  cf.  whilow  ; 
ci>gn.  with  Dut.  zelden ;  Icel.  sjaldan ;  Dan. 
sielden ;  Sw.  sattan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  seldan ;  Ger. 
selten.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Rarely,  not  often,  not  fre- 
quently. 

"  Aud  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought." 
U'ordsvm-th  :  Excurnon,  bk.  iii. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Rare,  infrequent,  notcommon. 
*  For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  tetdvm  pleasure." 
M<t*<  ip. .'  Sonnet  42. 

*  sel'- dom  -  ness,  s.     [Eng.  seldom;  -ness.] 
Rareness,  infrequency,  uncomnionuess,  rarity. 

"The  king  and  queen,  in  whom  the  teldomneu  of 
the  sight  increased  the  more  unquiet  longing."— Sid- 
ney .-  Arcadia,  bk.  ill. 

*  sele,  s.  &  v.    [SEAL,  s.  &  v.] 

se-lect',  v.t.  [SELECT,  a.]  To  choose  and 
pick  out  from  a  number ;  to  take  by  prefer- 
ence from  amongst  others ;  to  pick  out ;  to 
cull. 

"Am  I  tetected  from  the  crowd 

To  witness  it  alone."         Cowper :  SigMingala. 

SC-lecf ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  selectus,  pa.  par.  of 
seligo  =  to  choose  :  se-  =  apart,  and  lego  =  to 
choose.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Taken  from  a  number  by  pre- 
ference ;  picked  out  from  others  by  reason  of 
some  excellence  or  superiority  ;  culled  out , 
choice ;  more  valuable  or  excellent  than 
others  ;  superior :  as,  a  select  party,  select 
troops. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  selection. 

"He ...  sets  forth  a  ««/ect  of  the  Rye  Plot  paper*" 
—Korth :  Eiamen,  p.  308. 

s5-lecf  -<£d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SELECT,  v.] 

*  se'-le'cf-Sd-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  selected;  -Zy.] 
With  care  in  selection. 

"  Prime  workmen  .  .  .  telectedly  employed."— ttejt- 
wood. 

se'-lec'-tlon,  i.    [Lat.  selectio,  from  selectus. 
pa.  par.  of  seligo  =  to  select  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  act  of  selecting,  choosing,  or  picking 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  poi, 
or.  wore.  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw« 
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out  from  a  number  by  preference  ;  a  taking 
by  preference  from  a  number  ;  choice. 

2.  That  which  is  selected,  chosen,  or  taken 
by  preference  out  of  a  number  ;  a  number  of 
things  selected  or  chosen  from  others  by  pre- 
ference. 

"While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  telecium  seems  but  arbitrary,  or  upon 
opinion."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  £rrouri,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

If  (1)  Natural  selection:    [NATURAL-SELEC- 
TION]. 
(2)  Sexual  selection  :  [SEXUAL-SELECTION]. 

•  sS-lect'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  select  ;  -ive.]  Select- 
ing ;  tending  to  select. 

"  The  Klectiee  providence  of  the  Almighty."—  Bp.  Sao. 

IF  A  "  selective  power"  has  been  attributed 
to  plants  which  take  from  the  ground  the 
precise  nutriment  that  they  require. 

se  lecf  -man,  ».  [Eng.  select,  a.,  and  man.] 
A  town  officer  chosen  annually  to  manage  the 
concerns  of  the  town,  provide  for  the  poor, 
&c.  Their  numlier  is  usually  from  three  to 
seven  iu  each  town,  and  these  constitute  a 
kind  of  executive  authority.  (Amer.) 

S<5-lect'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  select,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  select  ;  choiceness. 

s5-lSct'-6r,  s.  [Eng.  select;  -or.]  One  who 
selects  or  chooses  from  a  number  ;  one  who 
makes  a  selection.  (Knox  :  Essays,  No.  104.) 

SO  len-,  pref.    [SELENO-.] 

selen  sulphur,  s.    [SELENIC-SULPHUR.] 

•S-len-JU'-dine,  s.  [Eng.  selenium);  ald(ehy- 
drate),  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  CeH^NSea-  A  base  produced  by 
the  action  of  selenhydric  acid  on  aldehydrate 
of  ammonium.  When  the  crystals  have  formed, 
the  selenhydrate  of  ammonium  is  removed  by 

,  de-aerated  water,  and  the  crystals  dried  over 
oil  of  vitriol.  They  are  small  and  colourless, 
have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol.  Selen- 
aldine  readily  decomposes,  giving  off  a  fetid 

_  gas,  and  depositing  a  yellow  powder. 


-I-a,  *.     [Gr.  o-eArinj  (selene)  —.  the 
moon  ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool.  <£  Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of 
Selenariadae  (q.v.). 

•8-len-a-ri'-a-d89,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  selen- 
ari(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Bryozoa,  with  the  free 
polyzoary  consisting  of   a   plano-convex    or 
concave  disk,  with  one  layer  of  cells  on  the 
convex  surface. 

2.  PalcEont.  :  From  the  Cretaceous  onward. 

S<3  len  ate,  s.    [Eng.  seleii(ic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  selenic  acid. 
aelcnate  of  lead,  selenite  of  lead,  s. 

Min.  :  Kerstenite. 

Se-len-e'-thyl,  s.  [Eng.  selenium),  and  ethyl.] 
Chem.  :  Se^ti^  Selenic  ethide.  A  fetid, 
oily  liquid,  very  inflammable,  obtained  by 
distilling  potassium  selenide  witli  potassium 
ethylsulphate.  It  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical, 
uniting  with  bromine,  chlorine,  oxygen,  &c. 

S<5-len-et'-te<l,  -x.  [Eng.  selen(ium),  and  (ur)- 
etttil.]  Combined  with  selenium. 

selenetted  -  hydrogen,  s.    [SELENHY- 

DBIOACID.] 

•e-len-hy'-dric,  a,  [Eng.  se!en(ium);  hy- 
dr(ogen),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining selenium  and  hydrogen. 

sclenhydric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  HoSe.  Selenetted  hydrogen.  Hydro- 
gen selenide.  A  colourless  gas  produced  by 
the  action  of  dilute,  sulphuric  acid  on  potas- 
sium or  iron  selenide.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  'and,  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  de- 
composes metallic  solutions,  insoluble  selen- 
ides  being  precipitated. 

Be-le'-nl-a,  s.    [Lat,.  selinon,  from  Gr.  <rt\a>ov 

(selinon)  =  a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Selenidae  (q.v.). 
Only  one  known  species,  from  Texas. 

SC-le   nic,  a.     [Eng.  selen(ium);  -ic.]     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  selenium. 
selenic  acid.  s. 
Chem.  :  SeO^UO^.    Discovered  in  1827  by 


Mitscherlich,  and  prepared  by  fusing  an  alka- 
line selenite  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  con- 
verting the  selenate  formed  into  a  lead  or 
cadmium  salt,  decomposing  the  latter  with 
sulphydric  acid,  filtering  and  concentrating 
the  flltrate  by  evaporation.  It  is  a  transparent 
colourless  liquid,  boils  at  280°,  has  a  sp.  gr. 
=  -'ti,  and  resembles  sulphuric  acid  ;  its 
admixture  with  water  being  attended  with 
considerable  rise  of  temperature.  Selenic  acid, 
boiled  with  hydrochloricacid,  gives  off  chlorine 
and  is  reduced  to  seleuious  acid. 

selenic-ethide,  s.    [SELENETHYL.J 

selenic  sulphur,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  native  sulphur  of  an 
orange  or  sometimes  brownish  colour,  con- 
taining selenium.  Found  at  Vuleano,  Lipari 
Islands,  also  at  Kilauea,  Hawaii.  Called  also 
Seleu-sulphur  and  Selenium-sulphur. 

se  len'-I-dee,   *.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.   seleni(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizese. 

ge-len'-lde,  s.     [Eng.  selen(ium);  -We.] 

Chem.  (PI.):  Compounds  of  the  metals,  and 
alcohol  radicals,  with  selenium.  The  metallic 
selenides  can  be  produced  by  fusing  selenium 
with  the  metal.  They  are  mostly  reddish  or 
dark  coloured,  and  are  more  difficultly  acted 
on  by  nitric  acid  than  the  corresponding 
sulphides.  Some  occur  in  nature,  as  rare 
minerals.  [If.] 

If  Selenide  of  copper  =  Berzelianite  ;  Selenide 
of  lead  and  copper  =  Zorgite  ;  Selenide  of 
copper  and  silver  =  Eucairite  ;  Selenide  of 
lead  =  Clausthulite  ;  Selenide  of  mercury  = 
Tiemannite;  Selenide  of  mercury  and  lead  = 
=  Lehrbachite  ;  Selenide  of  silver  =  Nauman- 
nite  ;  Selenide  of  thallium  =  Crookesite. 

se-len-If'-er-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  selenium; 
Lat.  fern  —  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ous.]  Yielding  or  containing  selenium. 

se-len-I-6-,  pref.    [SELENO-  (3).] 

se-le-ni-6-cy  -an-ate,  s.  [Pref.  selenio-,  and 
Eng.  cyanate.] 

Chem.  (PL):  CNMSe  =  CyMSe.  Compounds 
analogous  to  the  sulphocyanates  discovered 
in  1820  by  Berzelius.  The  potassium  salt  is 
obtained  by  fusing  potassic  ferrocyanide  with 
selenium.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  very 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
All  the  other  seleniocyanates  are  formed, 
either  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  a  base,  or 
by  precipitation,  according  as  they  are  soluble 
or  insoluble. 

se  le  ni-o  9y  an  ic,  o.  [Pref.  selenio-,  and 
Eng.  cyanic.]  Derived  from  selenium  and 
cyanic  acid. 

seleniocyanic  acid.  «. 

Chem.  :  CNHSe  =  CyHSe.  Hydric  selenio- 
cyanate.  Prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of 
sulphydric  acid  gas  through  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  lead  seleniocyanate,  filtering,  and 
boiling  the  filtrate  to  expel  the  excess  of  sul- 
phydric acid.  It  is  very  unstable,  the  addition 
of  almost  any  acid  causing  a  precipitate  of  the 
selenium. 

seleniocyanic  anhydride.  ». 


Chem.  : 


=  £&  j-  Se.    Obtained  by  the 

action  of  iodide  of  cyanogen  on  argentic 
seleniocyanate.  It  forms  limpid  rhombic 
tables  which  volatilise  slowly  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  melts  at  60°,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  readily  decomposed  by  acids. 

se-le'-ni-ous,  a.     [Eng.   selenium);   -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  selenium. 

selenious  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  SeO(HO)2.  Produced  by  the  hydra- 
tion  of  selenious  oxide,  or  the  action  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  on  selenium.  It  is  deposited 
from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  prismatic 
crystals  like  saltpetre  and  is  a  powerful  acid, 
neutralising  alkalis,  and  decomposing  chlorides 
and  nitrates  with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  dibasic, 
and  forms  unimportant  neutral  and  acid  salts 
with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

Se-len'-ite  (1),  «.     [Eng.  selen(ium);  -««.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  selenious  acid. 


*  se-len'-ite  (2),  ».  [Or.  <T«A^«I  (seltnf)-=  the 
moon.]  One  of  the  supposed  inhabitants  of 
the  moon. 


se-len'-ite  (3),  s.  [Gr.  <rcAiji^  (selene)  =  the 
moon  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  name  used  by  some  mineralogist* 
for  the  species  gypsum  (q.v.),  by  other* 
applied  to  the  crystallized  forms  only. 

se-len  it-ic,  se-len-It -Ic-aL,  a.  [Eng. 
selenit(e);  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  selenite  ;  resembling 
selenite,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  or  pro- 
perties. [SELENITE  (3).] 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  the  moon. 

se-le  -nl-um,  «.  [Gr.  <r«Aijwj  (sellne)  =  the 
moon.  Named  by  Berzelius,  because  it  was 
associated  with  tellurium  (q.v.).] 

Chem,:  A  non- metallic  hexad  element 
occupying  an  intermediate  place  between 
sulphur  and  tellurium.  Symbol  Se.  Atomic 
weight  79'5.  Discovered  by  Berzelius  iu  1817. 
Though  not  very  abundant  'in  nature,  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  minerals,  and 
has  been  found  in  the  free  state  in  ceitain 
parts  of  Mexico.  It  is  prepared  from  cupro- 
plumbic  selenide  by  heating  the  pulverised 
ore  with  hydrochloric  acid,  igniting  the 
insoluble  residue  with  an  equal  weight  of 
black  flux  and  dissolving  out  the  selenide  of 
potassium  with  boiling  water.  By  exposing 
this  solution  to  the  air  Selenium  is  deposited 
as  a  gray  powder.  Like  sulphur,  it  occurs  in 
the  amorphous  and  crystalline  states.  In  the 
former  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  ruby -coloured 
threads,  and  when  melted  and  quickly  cooled 
becomes  vitreous  with  a  specific  gravity  of  4'8, 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
In  the  crystalline  condition  it  forms  mono- 
clinic  prisms  of  sp.  gr.  =  4-6-47.  It  boils 
below  a  red  heat,  and  gives  off  a  deep  yellow 
vapour  which  condenses  in  scarlet  flowers, 
and  when  thoroughly  heated  burns  with  a 
.  blue  flame  forming  selenious  anhydride.  lit 
is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  yield- 
ing seleuious  acid. 

selenium  chlorides,  s.  /  7. 

Chem. :  The  dichloride,  SeCl2,  is  obtained 
by  passing  a  slow  stream  of  chlorine  over 
fused  selenium.  It  condenses  as  a  dark  yellow 
oily  liquid  with  very  pungent  odour,  and  is 
quickly  decomposed  with  hot  water  into 
selenious  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  tetra- 
chloride  is  formed  by  freely  passing  chlorine 
over  fused  selenium.  It  forms  a  white  crystal- 
line mass,  which  on  further  heating  yields  a 
yellow  vapour.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
selenious  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

selenium  oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Selenious  oxide,  SeOj,  is  the  only 
oxide  of  which  the  composition  is  exactly 
known.  It  is  formed  when  selenium  is  burnt 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  At  a  heat  below  red- 
ness it  volatilises  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
vapour  which  condenses  in  white  four-sided 
needles.  It  readily  takes  up  water,  forming 
seleuious  acid.  The  trioxide,  SeO-j,  the 
anhydride  of  selenic  acid,  is  not  known. 

selenium  -  sulphur,  «.    [SELENIO  SUL. 

PHUR.] 

*  se  len  I  iir  et,  *  sc -len  ur -et,  s.   [Eng. 
seleni(um),  and  uret.] 

Chen.  :  Selenide  (q.v.). 

*  se-le-nl-n-rett'-e'd,  a.    [SELBNETTED.] 

se  len  6-,  se  len  i  o  ,  se  len  ,  prtf.  [Gr. 
o-eAjjio)  (selent)  =  the  moon,  a  crescent.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon. 

2.  Crescentac. 

3.  Pertaining  to,   or  containing    selenium 
(q.v.). 

se  len-o-bls'-muth-ite,  s.  [Pref.*efeno-(8X 
and  Eng.  bismuthUe.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  bismuthinite  (q.v.X 
stated  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  selenium. 
Found  in  Wermland,  Sweden. 

sS-len-O-ce'n'-trlc,  a.  [Pref.  seleno-  (1),  and 
Eng.  centric.]  Pertaining  to  the  centre  of  the 
moon  :  as  seen  or  estimated  from  the  centre 
of  the  moon. 

se  len  -6-dont,  a.  [SELENODONTA.]  Belong- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Selenodontt; 
having  molars  with  crescentic  ridges. 

"  The  tooth  of  the  Horw  bearing  to  that  of  Anchi- 
therium  the  same  relation  as  that  of  an  Ox  does  to  tht 
early  Kelenodont  Artiodact-'ea,'  Sncfc.  Brit.  led. 
litiiO  xltr.  432. 


boll,  boy ;  potLt,  jowl ;  oat,  ?ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,    sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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selenodonta— self 


•e-len-o-don -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  selen-(2),  and 
Gr.  u&n/t  (odoua)j  genit  O&OVTOS  (pdontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Zuol.  it  Palceont. :  A  group  of  Artiodactyle 
Mammals,  with  three  sections,  Tylopoda, 
Tragulina,  and  Pecora,  or  Ruminantia  (q.v.). 
The  molars  have  a  crescentic  ridged  form. 
The  earliest  known  member  of  the  group  is 
Anoplotherium  (q.v.). 

•S-len'-o-graph,  *.  [SELENOGRAPHY.]  A 
drawing  or  picture  of  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
or  any  [>art  of  it. 

se-len  og-ra-pher,  •e-len-5g/-ra- 
phlst,  s.  [Eng.  selenography);  -er,  -ist.]  One 
versed  or  skilled  in  selenography. 

•£  len  6  graph  ic,  se  len  6  -  graph - 
Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  selenography);  -ic.-iccU.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  selenography. 

•e  len  6g  -ra-phy,  *.  [Pref.  seleno-  (1),  and 
Gr.  ypd<tna  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  moon  and  its  phenomena  ;  the  art 
of  picturing  or  delineating  the  face  of  the  moon. 

"  Heveliua,  in  his  accurate  telenooraphif,  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  moou.  hath  well  translated  the  known 
appellation*  of  regions,  seas,  and  mountains,  unto  the 
part*  of  that  luminary."— Browne. 

•e-len-o-log'-Ic-al,  a.     [Eng.   selenology); 

-tea/.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  selenology. 

•e  len-oT-6-gjr,  s.  [Pref.  seleno-  (1),  and  Gr. 
AoYOf  (logos)  =  &  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
astronomical  science  which  treats  of  the  moon. 

•e-leu  -91  des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat.  seleu- 
eis,  genit  seleucidis  =  a  kind  of  bird  on  Mount 
Cassias  (Winy).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Epi  macli  inse.  Bill  longer 
than  head,  nearly  straight,  compressed,  tip 
emarginate  ;  nostrils  oblong,  partly  hidden  by 
frontal  feathers  ;  wings  moderate  ;  tail  short, 
composed  of  twelve  nearly  equal  feathers; 
tarsi  moderate,  scutellated  ;  outer  and  middle 
toes  united  at  base ;  claws  curved,  acute. 
A  single  species,  Seleucides  alba,  the  Twelve- 
wired  Bird  of  Paradise  (q.v.).  It  was  formerly 
classed  with  Epimachus. 

•elf,  •  selfe,  *  silf,  a.  &  ».  [A.S.  self,  teolj, 
rylf;  cogn.  with  Dut  zelf;  Icel.  sjdlfr ;  Dan. 
selv  ;  Sw.  sjelf ;  Goth,  silba  ;  Ger.  selbe,  selbst. 
According  to  Skeat,  from  a  Teutonic  base, 
teibii  for  seliba,  where  se  is  the  same  as  the 
Lat.  se  ;  Skt.  sva  =  one's  own  self,  and  lib  is 
the  same  as  the  base  of  Goth.  tat6a  =  a  rem- 
nant :  bilaibjan  =  to  be  left ;  hence,  the 
original  meaning  of  self  is  "left  to  one's  self." 
Self  was  originally  used  as  an  adjective  = 
same,  as  "That  self  mould"  (Shakesp. : 
Richard  II.,  i.  2),  and  was  declined  as  a 
definite  or  indefinite  adjective,  as  Ic  self,  Ic 
telfa  =  I  (my)self,  and  agreed  with  the  pro- 
noun to  which  it  was  added  :  as  nom.  Ic  selfa  ; 
genit  mi?i  sel/es ;  dat.  me  silfum;  accus. 
mec  silfne ;  thu  selfa  =  thou  (thy)self,  he  selfa  = 
he  (him)self,  we  silfe  =  we  (ourselves,  hi  silfe 
=  they  (them)selves,  &c.  In  Old  Eng.  the 
dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  was  sometimes 
prefixed  to  the  nominative  of  self,  as  Ic  me  silf 
=  I  myself,  thu  the  sUf  =  thou  thyself,  he  him 
tilf-=  he  himself,  we  us  silfe,  ge  eow  silfe, 
M  him  silfe.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
genitive  was  substituted  for  the  dative  of  the 
prefixed  pronouns  in  the  first  and  second 
persons,  as  mi  s?,lf,  thi  self,  for  me  self,  the  self, 
and  our  self,  your  self,  for  us  self,  you  self. 
From  this  the  transition  to  myself,  thyself  was 
easy.  Keif  then  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
substantive,  and  the  |>lural,  selves,  was  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  nouns  ending  in/.  In  him- 
telf,  themselves,  itself,  the  old  dative  remains 
unchanged ;  his  self,  their  selves,  are  pro- 
vincialisms. With  own.,  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns his,  our,  your,  and  their  may  be  used, 
as  "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree"(l  Peter  ii.  24),  and  so  in 
Scriptural  language  mine,  as  "  I  judge  not 
mine  own  self"  (1  Cor.  iv.  3).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Same,  very. 

"  Hell  hath  no  limit*,  nor  is  circumscribed 
In  one  telf place,"        Marlowe  :  Fauttiu,  ii.  L 

*  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's  self ;  own. 

"  Who  by  j<^anil  violent  hands  took  off  her  life."— 
Skaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

3.  As  a  pronominal  affix  or  adjective,  self  is 
affixed  to  personal  pronouns  (1)  to  express 
emphasis  or  distinction,  and  (2)  when  the 
pronouns  are  used  reflexively.  Thus,  for 
emphasis,  /  myself  will  go,  denotes  not  only 


my  intention  of  going,  but  also  my  deter- 
mination of  going  in  person.  Reflexively, 
he  killed  himself,  we  keep  ourselves,  &c.  Him- 
self, herself,  and  thenim-livs  are  used  in  the 
nominative  as  well  as  in  the  objective  case  : 
as,  "  Jesus  himself  baptised  not,  but  his 
disciples"  (John  iv.  2).  Self  (or  selves)  is  some- 
times found  separated  from  the  pronoun  :  as, 
"  To  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel "  (Shtikesp. : 
Sonnet  1),  though  iu  such  cases,  self  may  be 
regarded  HS  a  noun.  Such  phrases  as  Caesar's 
self.  Tar -quin's  self,  are  not,  philologically  speak- 
ing, so  correct  as  Ccesar  self,  Tartjuin  self. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  individual  as  an  object  to  his  own 
reflective  consciousness  ;   a  person  as  a  dis- 
tinct individual ;  one's  individual  person  ;  the 
ego  of  metaphysicians  ;    the  man  viewed  by 
his  own  cognition  as  the  subject  of  all  his 
mental   phenomena,   the   agent    in    his  own 
activities,  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
the  possessor  of  faculties  and  character. 

"  But  whatsoever  to  some  men  makes  a  man,  and 
consequently  the  same  individual  man.  wherein  per- 
haps lew  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  us  be 
placed  in  nothing  but  consciousness  (which  Is  that 
alone  which  makes  what  we  call  txlf)  without  involv- 
ing us  lu  great  absurdities."— Locke:  Human  Under- 
Handing,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Personal   interest ;  one's    own    private 
interest :  as,  He  is  always  thinking  of  self. 

3.  A  flower  or  blossom  of  a  uniform  colour, 
especially  one  without  an  edging  or  border 
distinct  from  the  ground  colour. 

II  Self  is  used  as  the  first  element  in  in- 
numerable compounds,  generally  of  suffi- 
ciently obvious  meaning,  in  most  of  which  it 
denotes  either  the  agent  or  the  object  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  word  with  which  it  is 
joined,  or  the  person  on  behalf  of  whom  it  is 
performed,  or  the  person  or  thing  to,  for,  or 
towards  whom  or  which  a  quality,  attribute, 
or  feeling  expressed  by  the  following  word 
belongs,  is  directed,  or  is  exerted,  or  from 
which  it  proceeds  ;  or  it  denotes  the  subject 
of  or  object  affected  by  such  action,  quality, 
attribute,  feeling,  and  the  like  (Webster):  as 
self -abhorring,  self -accusing,  self -deceiving.  &c. 

•elf-abased,  a.  Humbled  by  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  or  shame. 

self -abasement,  s. 

1.  Humiliation    or   abasement   proceeding 
from  consciousness  of  inferiority,  guilt,  or 
shame. 

2.  Degradation  of  one's  self  by  one's  own  act. 

self-abasing,  a.  Abasing  or  humiliating 
one's  self  through  consciousness  of  inferiority, 
guilt,  or  shame. 

self -abhorrence,  *.  Abhorrence  or 
hatred  of  one's  self. 

"  Be  shame  and  telf-abhorrence  mine." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hymnt,  xl. 

•elf-abuse,  s. 

1.  Abuse  of  one's  own  powers. 

"  Habitual  spleen  .  .  .  bad  sometimes  urged 
To  telf-abute  a  not  ineloquent  toiigue." 

Wardtvnrth  :  fUcuriion,  bk.  vii. 

*  2.  Self-deception  ;    illusion.       (Shakesp. : 
Macbeth,  iii.  4.) 

3.  Masturbation  (q.v.). 

*  self-accusatory,   a.    Accusing  one*'s 
self.    (Dickens :  Christmas  Carol,  stave  1.) 

self-accused,  a.  Accused  by  one's  self 
to  others,  or  by 'one's  own  conscience. 

"  Die  telf-acnued  of  life  run  all  to  wast*." 

Cowper:  Hill  of  Mortality  (A.D.  178S). 

self-acting,  a.  Acting  of  or  by  itself; 
applied  to  any  automatic  contrivance  for 
superseding  the  manipulation  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  in  the  management  of 
machines :  as,  a  self-acting  valve,  one  moved 
by  the  action  of  the  fluid,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  moved  by  mechanical  devices. 

self-action,  s.  Action  by  or  originating 
in  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-active,  a.  Self-acting  ;  moving  one's 
self  or  itself  without  foreign  or  external  aid. 

self-activity,  *.  The  power  of  moving 
one's  self  or  itself  without  foreign  or  external 
aid ;  self-action. 

self-adjusting,  a.  Adjusting  by  one's 
self  or  itself. 

self  -  admiration,  «.  Admiration  of 
one's  self ;  self-conceit 

•elf-adulation,  s.  Flattery  of  one's  self. 

"  Fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  tflf-adulation." 
Byron:  A  Out  ant  Vim  of  ffarrow-on-the-Hill. 


*  self-affairs,  s.  pi.    One's  own  private 
affairs  ;  one's  own  business.     (Stuiketp.  :  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  i.  1.) 

*  self-affected,  a.  Self-loving.  (Shakttp. : 
Troilus  £  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

self  affrighted,  a.  Frightened  at  one's 
self. 

"  Self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin." 

Shaketp. :  Kichard  II.,  Hi.  i. 

self-aggrandizement,  s.  Aggrandize- 
ment or  exaltation  of  one's  self. 

self-annihilation,  *.  Annihilation  by 
one's  own  act. 

self-applause,  s.  Applause  of  one's 
own  self;  self-praise. 

"  With  all  the  attitudes  of  •eV-applauie" 

Byron  :  t'ition  of  Judgment,  XCT. 

*  self-applying,  a.    Applying  to  or  by 
one's  self. 

•elf-approbation,  s.  Approbation  of 
one's  self;  self-applause. 

•elf-approving,  a.  Approving  of  one's 
own  conduct,  character,  &c. 

"  Self^tpproring  dignity  might  nerer  be  able  to 
shield  me  from  ridicule."— aoldtmith  :  The  Bee,  No.  4, 

•elf -asserting,  self  -  assertive,   a. 

Forward  in  asserting  one's  self  or  one's  right* 
or  claims ;  putting  one's  self  forward  con- 
fidently. 

•elf-assertion,  «.  The  act  of  asserting 
or  putting  one's  self  or  one's  own  rights  or 
claims  forward  in  an  assuming  manner. 

self-assumed,  a.  Assumed  by  one's 
own  act  or  on  one's  own  authority  :  as,  a  self- 
assumed  title. 

*  self-assumption,  s.    Self-conceit 

"  In  tflf-atiumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  Judgment." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  i  Creuida,  it  & 

self-banished,  a.  Banished  or  exiled 
voluntarily. 

"  Setf-banithed  from  society." 

Cowper :  Tat*,  1.  tit. 

self-begot,  self -begotten,  a.  Begotten 

by  one's  self  or  one's  own  powers. 

"  Know  none  before  us,  telf -begot  self-raised 
By  our  own  quickening  power. 

Milton:  P.  L.,T.tM. 

•elf-beguiled,  a.    Self-deceived. 

self-betrayed,  a.  Betrayed  by  one'a 
own  self. 

"Self-betrayed,  and  wilfully  undone." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  in. 

•elf-blinded,  a.  Blinded  or  led  astray 
by  one's  own  actions,  means,  or  qualities.  • 

self-born,  a.  Born  or  begotten  by  one's 
self;  self-begotten. 

"Fright  our  native  peace  with  ulf-born  arms.* 

Shttkeip. :  Kichard  II..  ii  S. 

*  self-bounty,  s.    Inherent  kindness  and 
benevolence. 

"  I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  te(f-oounty,  be  abused." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  iii.  S, 

*  self-breath,  «.     One's  own  words  or 
speech. 

"  A  pride  that  quarrels  at  telfj>reath." 

Shaketp.  :  Troiliu  t  Creuida.  a  & 

•elf-buried,  a.    Buried  by  one's  self. 

"  Self-buried  ere  they  die." 

Cowper  :  Talk,  v.  ML 

*  self-centration,  s.   The  act  of  centring, 
or  state  of  being  centred,  on  one's  self. 

*  self-centred,  a.  Centred  in  or  on  one's 
self  or  itself. 

"There  hangs  the  ball-of  earth  and  water  mixt 
Self-centred  and  uninov'd." 

Uryden  :  State  of  Innocence. 

*  self-Charity,  s.     Love  of  one's  self; 
self-love. 

"  Unless  telf-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  1L  H 

self-closing,  a.  Closing  itself.  Used  of 
a  gate,  a  door,  &c. 

*  self-cognizance,  s.    Self-knowledge. 

"The  first  quality  of  thought  Is  its  telf-mffnimne*.* 
—Poe :  Eureka  (Works  1864,  p.  131). 

self-collected,  a.  Self-possessed,  calm, 
cool. 

"Still  in  his  stern  and  lelf-coaected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen." 

Byron  :  Cortair,  ii.  9. 

self-coloured,  a.  All  of  a  single  colour. 
(Applied  to  some  animals  and  to  flowers,  and 
also  to  textile  fabrics  in  which  the  warp  and 
weft  are  of  one  colour.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pd 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•elf  command,  s.  A  state  of  steady 
equanimity  in  every  situation,  enabling  a  man 
to  exert  his  reasoning  faculties  with  coolness ; 
••If-possessiun. 

**H«  had,  what  Bumet  wanted.  Judgment,  telf- 
«rmmand,  and  a  singuLir  power  of  keeping  secret*."— 
MaxaMla.1 :  But.  £ny.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  self  commitment,  s.     A  committing 
or  binding  one's  self,  as  by  a  promise,  state- 
ment, or  conduct. 

*  self-communicative,  a.     Imparting 
or  communicating  by  its  own  powers. 

self  -  complacency,  self  -  compla- 
cence, s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  self- 
complacent  ;  satisfaction  with  one's  own 
doings  or  capabilities. 

"  By  the  lues  of  that  repoae. 
Jjitf-comptocenre  cannot  taste." 

Covper :  Jfecettitf  of  Self -Abatement. 

Self-complacent,  a.  Pleased  with  one's 
••If  or  one's  own  doings  or  capabilities. 

"The  teV-complacent  stupidity  with  which  they  in- 
*>Uted  on  organising  an  aruiy  as  if  they  had  been 
organising  a  commonwealth."— Macaulay :  Hitt  Eng., 
ch,  r. 

•elf-coneeit,  s.  A  high  opinion  of  one's 
•elf;  self-esteem,  egotism,  vanity. 

~  Philosophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide, 
May  blow  up  telf-conceit,  and  nourish  pride." 

Couper:  Charity,  S74. 

self-conceited,  a.  Having  a  high  or 
overweening  opinion  of  one's  self;  vain, 
•gntiatical. 

"A.  lel/i-onceited  fop  will  swallow  anything."— 
Ctftrn  nye. 

self  conceltedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  self-conceited ;  vanity,  self- 
oouceit ;  an  overweening  opinion  of  one's  self 
or  of  one's  capabilities  or  accomplishments. 

"  A  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said,  is  a  mark 
«f  jet  greater  pride  and  idf-conctitednttt,  when  we 
upon  m  to  set  another  right  in  hi*  story."— 


self-condemnation,  «.  Condemnation 
by  one's  own  conscience. 

"Abasement  and  Klf -condemnation." 

Lona fellow:  Mile*  StandiA,  IT. 

self  -  condemned,  a.  Condemned  by 
one's  own  conscience. 

"One  deeper  than  another,  telf-condemnrd, 
Through  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame.' 

Wordntorth  :  ticurrion,  bk.  IT. 

self-condemning,  a.  Condemning  one's 
•elf. 

"And  could  the  ceaseless  vulture*  cease  to  prey 
On  Hlf-coudemning  bosoms." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ill  59. 

self-confidence,  *.  Confidence  in  one's 
•elf  or  in  one's  own  powers,  capabilities,  or 
strength  ;  reliance  on  one's  own  opinions, 
Judgment,  or  powers. 

self-confident,  a.  Confident  of  one's 
own  powers,  capabilities,  or  strength  ;  relying 
on  one's  own  opinions,  judgment,  or  powers. 

self  confidently,  adv.  In  a  self-con- 
fident manner  ;  with  self-confidence. 

•self-confiding,  a.    Self-confident. 

"  With  letf-confding,  coldly  patient  air.* 

Byron :  Lara,  ii,  S. 

self  conscious,  a. 

1.  Conscious  of  one's  own  acts  or  state  as 
Iwlonging  to  one's  self. 

••  Vet  my  Klf-contrioia  worth,  your  high  renown. 
Tour  virtue,  through  the  neigh i>' ring  nations  blown.* 
Dri/den.     (Todd.) 

2.  Conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of 
observation  to  others  ;  apt  to  think  much  of 
ho*-  one  appears  to  others. 

self  consciousness,  s. 

1.  Consciousness  of  one's  own  state  or  acts. 

"  Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  made 
•ware  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world.  Self- 
caiMci'i  oinu  the  power  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
Viueiiuiiirua  of  the  internal  The  objects  of  the  former 
mre  .ill  presented  to  us  in  Space  and  Time  .  .  .  The 
ol>ject»  of  the  latter  are  all  apprehended  by  us  in  Time 
mud  iu  3e\L~— Hamilton :  Metaphvtict  (ed.  Mansell,  ii. 

2.  Consciousness  of  being  an  object  of  ob- 
tion  to  others. 

It  pays  them  well  for  pandering  to  it*  ttlf-con- 
utnea  '—St.  Jamtii  Gaitttc.  Sept  1,  1884. 

*  self-considering,  a.  Considering  with 
one's  self  or  in  one's  own  mind  ;  deliberating. 

"In  dubious  thought  the  king  await*. 
And  tflf-contidering,  as  he  stands,  debate*. " 

Pope.    (Todd.) 

•elf -consumed,  a.  Consumed  by  one's 
••If  or  itself. 

"  But  evil  on  iUelf  shall  back  recoil  .  . 
Self-fed  and  telf-contutned." 

Milton :  Comm,  1*7. 


self-consuming,  a.  Consuming  one's 
self  or  itself. 

"A  wand'ring  tel/-contuminy  fire." 

Pope :  Chorut  of  Toutlu. 

self-contained,  a. 

1.  Wrapt  up  in  one's  self;  reserved,  cold, 
not    communicative.      (Dickens :    Christmas 
Carol,  stave  1.) 

2.  Applied  (especially  in   Scotland)   to   a 
house  having  an  entrance  for  itself,  and  not 
approached  by  an  entrance  or  stairs  common 
to  others. 

Self-contained  engine:  A  portable  engine 
without  travelling  gear. 

*  self-contempt,  5.    Contempt  for  one's 
self. 

self-contradiction,  s.  The  act  or  state 
of  contradicting  itself ;  the  quality  or  state 
of  being  self-contradictory  ;  repugnancy  in 
terms  ;  a  proposition  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers, one  of  which  contradicts  the  other. 

"  A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way  softly 
amongst  flf-contradiction,  and  grovels  in  absurdities. 

self^contradictory,  a.  Contradicting 
itself;  involving  a  self-contradiction;  repug- 
nant in  terms. 

"  Men  bad  better  own  their  ignorance,  than  advance 
doctrines  which  are  letf -contradictor g."— Spectator. 

self-control,  s.    Control  over  one's  self; 

self-restraint,  self-command. 
"  A  man  who  without  telf -control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admire*.*  Wordnmrtk  :  Ruth. 

self-convicted,  a.  Convicted  by  one's 
own  conscience ;  self-condemned. 

self-conviction,  s.  Conviction  proceed- 
ing from  one's  own  consciousness,  knowledge, 
or  confession. 

*  self-covered,  a.    Covered  or  clothed 
in  one's  native  semblance. 

"  Thou  changed  and  telf-corered  thing." 

Siuiketp.  :  Lear,  It.  *. 

self-created,  a.  Created  by  one's  self 
or  one's  own  power. 

self-culture,  *.  Culture,  training,  or  edu- 
cation of  one's  self  without  the  aid  of  others. 

*  sel  f  danger,  s.    Danger  from  one's  self ; 
personal  danger.   (Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  4.) 

self-deceit,  s.  Deception  respecting  one's 
self,  or  arising  from  one's  own  mistake  ;  self- 
deception. 

"  This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  lelf -deceit  is  taken  notice 
of  in  these  words.  Who  can  understand  his  errors? 
Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  fault*."— Additon  :  Spec- 
tator. 

self  deceived,  a.  Deceived  or  mistaken 
respecting  one's  self  by  one's  own  mistake  or 
error. 

self-deceiver,  «.  One  who  deceives 
himself. 

self-deception,  *.  Deception  concern- 
ing one's  self,  or  arising  from  one's  own  mis- 
take ;  self-deceit. 

self-defence,  *.  The  act  of  defending 
one's  own  person,  property,  or  reputation. 


U  The  art  of  self-defence :  Boxing,  pugilism. 

*  self -defensive,  a.    Defending  or  tend- 
ing to  defend  one's  self. 

*  self-delation,  &    Accusation  of  one's 
self. 

self-deluded,  a.    Self-deceived. 

"Self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains." 

Cooper  :  Ttuk.  ill  ««. 

self-delusion,  *.  Self-deception,  self- 
deceit. 

"Are  not  these  strange  trlf-deltuiont,  and  yet  at- 
tested by  common  experience  t"— SoutA.-  Sermon*. 

self-denial,  °.  The  denial  of  one's  self; 
forbearance  to  gratify  one's  own  appetites  or 
desires. 

"  If  the  Image  of  God  is  only  sovereignty,  certainly 
we  have  been  hitherto  much  mistaken,  and  hereafter 
are  to  beware  of  making  ourselves  unlike  Qod,  by 
too  much  telf-denial  and  humility."— South. 

self-denying,  a.  Denying  one's  self; 
forbearing  to  gratify  one's  own  appetite  or 
desires. 

"  Tour  vlf-drnying  zeal.*       CowptT  :  Talk,  T.  SM. 

Self-denying  Ordinance: 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  resolution  passed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1645,  that  "  no  member  of 
the  House  shall,  during  the  war,  enjoy  or  exe- 
cute any  office  or  command,  civil  or  military." 


self  denylngly,  a  Jr.    In  a  self-denying 
manner. 

self-dependent,  self-depending,  a. 

Depending  on  one's  self. 

*  self-depraved,   a.     Depraved  or  cor- 
rupted by  one's  self. 

"Sell-tempted,  tt  I  f-dr prated."    Milton :  P.  L..  iii.  US. 

self-destroyer,  «.     One  who  destroys 
himself. 

self-destruction,  «.     The  destruction 
of  one's  self;  self-murder,  suicide. 

"  But  telf-deitructton  therefore  sought" 

Milton :  P.  L..  x.  1.0M. 

self-destructive,  a.     Tending  to  the 
destruction  of  one's  self  or  itself. 

*  self-determination,  s.     Determina- 
tion by  one's  own  mind ;  determination  by 
one's  own  or  its  own  powers  without  external 
influence  or  impulse. 


*  self -determining,  a.   Capable  of  self- 
determination. 

"  Every  animal  is  conscious  of  som*  individual.  •elf- 
moving,  tetf-drtermtning  principle."— Pope  t  Arbtitlt- 
•  Ma" 


not: 


nut  Scribleriu. 


self-devoted,  a.    Voluntarily  devoted  ; 
devoted  in  person. 


*  self  devotement,  «.    The  act  of  de- 
voting one's  self  or  one's  services  voluntarily 
to  any  cause  or  purpose  ;  self-devotion. 

self-devotion,  *.  The  act  of  devoting 
one's  person  or  services  to  any  cause  or  pur- 
pose ;  the  act  of  sacrificing  one's  interest  or 
happiness  for  the  sake  of  others ;  self-sacrifice. 

"A  similar  remark  doubtless  applies  to  the  M//*V> 
votion  of  Decius."— Leirit:  Cred.  farl*  Roman  Uitt. 
(ed.  1855).  a  47». 

self-devouring,  a.  Devouring  one's 
self  or  itself ;  self-consuming. 

self-diffusive,  a.  Having  power  to 
diffuse  itself. 

*  self-disdain,  *.    Self-contempt 

"  My  if  If -di  tda  in  shall  be  the  unshaken  baa* 
And  my  deformity  it*  fairest  grace." 

Cowper  :  JTatirUf. 

self-disparagement,  «.  Disparage- 
ment of  one's  self. 

"  And  inward  telf-ditparagement  afford* 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast." 

Wurdtmrih  :  Ei? union,  bk.  IT. 

*  self-dispraise,  •.    Dispraise,  censors, 
or  disapprobation  of  one's  self. 

self-distrust,  «.  Distrust  of  one's  own 
powers  or  capabilities  ;  want  of  confidence  in 
one's  self,  or  one's  own  powers. 

self-doomed,  a.  Doomed  by  one's  self; 
voluntarily  doomed. 

self-dubbed,  a.  Dubbed  or  named  by 
one's  self. 

self-educated,  a.  Educated  by  one's 
own  efforts  without  the  aid  of  teachers  ;  self- 
taught, 

self  elected,  a.  Elected  by  one's  self,  or 
out  of  its  own  members. 

self-elective,  a.  Having  the  power  or 
right  to  elect  one's  self,  or,  as  a  body,  to  elect 
its  own  members. 

*  self-endeared,  a.    Enamoured  of  one's 
self ;  self-loving.    (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.) 

*  self -enjoyment,   a.     Internal   satis- 
faction or  pleasure. 

self-esteem,  s.  Esteem  or  good  opinion 
of  one's  self. 

"  Oft-time*  nothing  profits  more 
Than  ttlf-ratem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well  managed."  Milton  :  P.  L..  viil.  Sn. 

*  self-estimation,  •.    Self-esteem. 

*  self-evidence, «.    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  self-evident. 

"  By  the  same  trlf-rridence  that  one  and  two  ar* 
equal  to  three." — Locke. 

self-evident,  a.  Evident  without  proof 
or  reasoning  ;  needing  no  proof  of  its  correct- 
ness or  truth ;  producing  certainty  or  cl  jar  con- 
viction upon  a  bare  presentation  to  the  mind. 

"  For  truth  trlf-endent,  with  pomp  impress' d, 
I*  vanity."  Cowper :  Hope.  10*. 

*  self  evidently,  adv.    In  a  self-evident 
manner ;  by  means  cf  self-evidence ;  without 
proof  or  reasoning. 


b£y;  pout,  j6\rl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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self-evolution.  5.  Development  by  in- 
herent power  or  quality. 

*  self-exaltation.  «.    The  exaltation  of 
one's  self ;  self-aggrandizement. 

self-exalting,  a.  Exalting  or  aggran- 
dizing one's  self. 

•  If  self-rxaltiny  claims  be  turn'd  adrift. 
And  grace  be  grace  iudeed,  and  life  a  gift." 
Cmaper :  Hope,  530. 

*  self  examinant,  .*.    One  who  examines 
himself;  one  who  practises  self-examination. 

self-examination,  s.  An  examination 
or  scrutiny  into  one's  own  state,  conduct,  or 
motives,  especially  in  regard  to  religious  feel- 
ings or  duties. 

"  Let  a  iii-in  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  work  of 
Idf  examination,  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  whole 
•late  of  his  soul."— South  :  Sermons. 

*  self-example,  s.    One's  own  precedent. 

{Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  142.) 

self-exiled,  a.  Self-banished.  (Byron: 
Lara,  i.  1.) 

self-existence,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  self-existent ;  inherent  existence  ; 
existence  possessed  by  virtue  of  a  being's  own 
nature,  and  independent  of  any  other  being 
or  cause  ;  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 

"  Who  then  will  this  a  ulf-'xistenct  call?" 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

self-existent,  a.  Existing  by  virtue  of 
one's  own  nature,  and  independent  of  any 
other  being  or  cause  ;  having  self-existence. 

"  This  se!f-existent  being  hath  the  power  of  per- 
fection, as  well  as  of  existence,  in  himself."— Grew.- 
Cosmo.  Sacra. 

*  self-existing,  a.    Self-existent. 


self-explanatory,  a.  Capable  of  ex- 
plaining itself;  bearing  its  own  explanation 
on  its  face. 

*  self-explication,  «.     The  act  of  ex- 
plaining or  giving  account  of  one's  self  or 
Itself.    (Shakesp.  :  Cymbelinf,  Hi.  4.) 

*  self-exposure,  s.    The  act  of  exposing 
or  laying  one  si  self  open,  as  to  danger,  &c. 

*  self -extolled,  o.   Praised  by  one's  self ; 
•elf-exalted. 

••  Which  we.  a  generation  telf-extolld. 
As  zealous'y  perform." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  .J    vliL 

*  self -exulting,  a.  Exulting  in  one's  self. 

.  self-faced,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the 
natural  face  or  surface  of  a  flagstone,  in 
contradistinction  to  dressed  or  hewn. 

self- fed,  a.    Fed  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

"  Wh»t  seem'd  his  own,  a  self-fed  spring, 
Proves  but  a  brook  that  glides  aw«y.'r 

Cowper  :  Olney  Ilymnt,  ml. 

self-feeder,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
feeds  himself  or  itself;  specif.,  a  self-feeding 
machine  or  apparatus. 

self- feeding,  a.  Caj>able  of  feeding  one's 
•elf  or  it«elf;  keeping  up  automatically  a 
supply  of  anything  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant consumption,  waste,  use,  or  application 
for  some  purpose :  as,  a  self-feeding  boiler, 
printing-press,  &c. 

self-fertilization, .». 

Dot. :  The  fertilization  of  a  pistil  by  pollen 
from  the  stamens  which  immediately  surround 
it.  Opposed  to  cross-fertilization  (q.v.). 

self-fertilized,  a. 

Bot.  :  Fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  same 
flower,  or  at  least  of  the  same  individual  plant. 

*  self-figured,  a.    Conceived  and  planned 
ty  one's  self. 

••  To  knit  their  souls  .  .  . 

In  self-flijun-d  knot."       Shakesp.  :  Cymbrline,  11.  S. 

*  self  flattering,  a.    Flattering  to  one's 
•eir. 

"  And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds." 

\\' ordtvirth  :  Excurtion,  l.k.  vli. 

*  self -flattery,  *.    Flattery  of  one's  self. 

*  self-gathered,  a.    Gathered,  wrapped 
Up,  or  concentrated  in  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-glorious,  a.  Springing  from  vain- 
glory or  vanity  ;  vajn,  hantraL 

"  Vainness  and  s'lf-glnriout  pride." 

SHnkrtp. :  Brnry  V.  v.    (Chorus.) 

self- governed,  o.  Governed  by  one's 
•elf  or  itself. 

"  H»w  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-men 
And  still  remain  tttfjiwrnd,  and  apart." 

H'nrdsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  T. 


self-government,  s. 

1.  The  government  of  one's  self;  self-control. 

2.  A  system  of  government  by  which  the 
mass  of  a  nation  or  people  appoint  the  rulers  ; 
democratic  or  republican  government ;  demo- 
cracy. 

*  self  gratulation,  «.     Gratulation  of 
one's  self. 

self-harming,  o.  Injuring  or  harming 
one's  self  or  itself. 

self-heal, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Prunella  mdgaris  and  the  genus 
Prunella  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  Sanimla  europcea  (Prior); 
(3)  Pimpinella  Saxifraga.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

If  The  meaning  of  self-heal  is  that  one  may 
by  aid  of  these  plants  heal  himself  without  a 
doctor. 

self-healing,  a.  Having  the  property  or 
power  of  healing  itself. 

self-help,  s.  The  use  of  one's  own  powers 
to  attain  one's  ends.  (Smiles.) 

self-hidden,  a.   Hidden  within  one's  self. 

"  Yet  not  the  less  his  spirit  would  hold  dear 
Dd  friendship's  private 
Wordsworth  :  Inscriptions. 

*  self-homicide,  &    The  act  of  killing 
one's  self ;  suicide. 

*  self-hope,  s.    Hope  or  dependence  in 
one's  self. 

"  It  Is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  telf-hope."       Byron  :  Cain,  1.  L 

*  self-idolized,  a.    Idolized  by  one's  self. 

"  Self-idolized,  and  yet  a  knave  at  heart." 

Cowper :  Expostulation,  94. 

*  self-ignorance,  s.    Ignorance  of  one's 
own  character,  powers,  qualities,  &c. 

self  -  ignorant,  a.  Ignorant  of  one's 
own  character,  &c. 

*  self-illumined,  a.    Illumined  of  itself 
or  without  extraneous  aid. 

"  Thus  shine  they  self-illumined  .  .  . 
The  borrow'd  splendours  of  a  cloudless  day  ?" 

Cowper:  Ice  Islands. 

self-immolating,  a.    Self-sacrificing. 

*  self-imparting,  a.  Imparting  by  one's 
own  powers  and  will. 

"  God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act,  and  who  Is 
such  a  pure  light  as  in  which  there  is  no  darkness, 
must  needs  be  infinitely  self-imparting  and  commu- 
nicative."— fiorrit.  (Todd.) 

self  importance,  s.  High  or  excessive 
opinion  of  one's  self;  self-conceit. 

"  Ottr  self -importance  ruins  its  own  scheme." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  868. 

Self-important,  a.  Having  a  high  opinion 
of  one's  self ;  self-conceited. 

self-imposed,  a.  Imposed  or  taken  on 
one's  self  voluntarily. 

*  self-imposture,  s.     Imposture  prac- 
tised on  one's  self;  self-deception,  self-deceit. 

"  A  fatal  self -imposture,  such  as  defeats  the  design, 
and  destroys  the  force  of  all  religion."— South. 

*  self-indignation,  s.     Indignation  at 
one's  own  character  or  actions. 

self-indulgence,  s.  Free  indulgence  of 
one's  appetites  or  passions. 

"  A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt, 
And  self-indulgenre-vrlthout.  shame  pursued." 
H'ordswort h :  Excursion,  bk.  ill. 

self-indulgent,  a.  Indulging  one's  self ; 
gratifying  one's  passions  or  appetite  ;  indul- 
gent to  one's  self. 

"  He  had  become  sluggish  and  e  elf -Indulgent." — 
Macauiay:  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

self-indulging,  a.    Self-indulgent. 

"  And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hour* 
In  self-indulging  spleen." 

H'ordswort h  :  Excursion,  bk.  1L 

self  inflicted,  a.  Inflicted  by  or  on  one's 
self. 

"  In  telf-injlicted  penance."     Byron  :  Larn,  i.  17. 

*  self  insufficiency,  •.    Insufficiency  of 
or  in  one's  self. 

self-interest,  ».  Private  interest;  the 
interest  or  advantage  of  one's  self. 

*  self-interested,  a.    Having  or  marked 
by  self-interest ;   particularly  concerned   for 
one's  self;  selfish. 

self-invited,  o.     Come  without  being 
invited. 
"  A  self-inmted  guest.'      Longfellow :  Student's  Talt. 

*  self -involution,  s.  Involution  in  one's 
self ;  hence,  mental  abstraction  ;  reverie. 


*  self-involved,  a.    Wrapped  up  in  one's 
self  or  in  one's  thoughts. 

self  justification,  &  Justification  of 
one's  self. 

self  justifier,  s.     One  who  excuses  or 

justifies  himself. 

self-killed,  o.   Killed  by  one's  own  hand. 

••  Now  llest  victorious 
Among  thy  slain,  self  kill' d" 

Milton :  Samson  Agonistet,  1.6M. 

*  self-kindled,  a.    Kindled  of  itself  or 
without  any  extraneous  aid  or  power. 

"  And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space. 
Which  turn'd  self-kindled,  ami  rrnew'd  the  blaze." 
Dryden:  Palamon  i  Arcite,  iii.  453. 

*  self-knowing,  a.    Knowing  of  itself 
or  without  communication  from  another. 

self-knowledge,  s.  Knowledge  of  one's 
self,  or  of  one's  own  character,  powers,  &c. 

"  Self-knowledge  truly  learn'd."    Cowper  :  Ctvtrity.  SSSl. 

self-known,  a.     Known  to  one's  self. 
"  Oh,  lost  in  vanity,  till  once  self-known.' 

Cinaper :  Olory  to  (iod  Along. 

*  self-left,  a.    Left  to  one's  self  or  to  it» 
self.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  93.) 

*  self-life,  s.    Life  in  one's  self;  a  living 
solely  for  one's  self  or  one's  own  gratilicaiioa 
or  interest. 

*  self-like,  a.     Exactly  similar ;   corre- 
sponding. 

Self-love,  s.  The  love  of  one's  own  per- 
son, interest,  or  happiness  ;  an  instim -tiva 
principle  in  the  human  mind  which  impels. 
every  rational  creature  to  preserve  his  life* 
and  promote  his  own  happiness. 

*  self -loving,  a.    Loving  one's  self;  cha» 
racterized  by  self-love. 

"  Feel  for  thy  vile  telfjoving  self  In  vain." 

Byron  :  A  Sketcls. 

self-luminous,  a.  Luminous  of  itself 
or  without  any  extraneous  aid  or  power; 
having  in  itself  the  property  of  emitting  light; 
as,  the  sun,  and  the  fixed  stars. 

self-made,  a.  Made  by  one's  s«lf ;  espeo, 
having  risen  in  the  world  by  one's  own  exer- 
tions :  as,  a  self-made  man. 

"  Desigu'd  by  Nature  wise,  but  setf-maue  fools." 

Cowi*r:  Tirocinium,  837. 

*  self-mastery,  ».     Mastery  over  one's 
self ;  self-control. 

*  self-mate,  s.     A  mate  for  one's  self, 
(Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  8.) 

*  self-mettle,  s.    One's  own  fiery  temper 
or  mettle  ;  inherent  courage. 

"  A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him." 

Shakcsp.  :  Henry  VI 11..  L  1. 

•self-motion,  s.  Motion  given  by  in- 
herent powers,  without  external  impulse ; 
spontaneous  motion. 

"Matter  is  not  e1id«ed  with  self-motion."— Cheuntt 
Philos.  Principle*. 

self-moved,  a.  Moved  by  inherent  power, 
without  external  impulse. 

*  self-movent,   a.     The  same  as  SELF. 
MOVING  (q.v.). 

"Body  cannot,  be  self-existent,  because  it  is  not 
Ulf-movent."— Grew. 

self-moving,  a.  Moving  by  inherent 
power,  without  external  impulse. 

*  self-murder,  «.    The  murder  of  one's 
self;  suicide. 

"By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  sel/--:nrdtf 
has  ever  beeu  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime."— 
Temple. 

•self-murderer,  s.  One  who  voluntarily 
destroys  his  own  life  ;  a  suicide. 

*  self-neglecting,  a.     A  neglecting  of 
one's  self.    (Sliakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

*  self-occupied  a.    Occupied  with  one's 
own  thoughts  or  affairs. 

"  The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Xelf-  K-cui'ied."        Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 

*  self-offence,  s.    One's  own  offence. 

"  More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  sr'f-offence*  weighing.* 

shakeip. :  Heat,  for  Meat.,  111.  L 

self-opinion,  s. 

*  1.  One's  own  opinion. 

2.  Hicrh  or  exalted  opinion  of  one's  self,  OP 
of  one's  own  powers,  capabilities,  &c.  ;  self- 
conceit. 

"  Confidence  .  .  .  distinguished  from  decent  assiau 
ance.  proceeds  from  t.lf-o/>i>iinn,  occasioned  by  Igno* 
ranee  or  flattery."— Collier :  Of  Confidence. 
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*  self-opinionated,  a.    Self-opinioned. 

*  self-opinioned,  a.    Having  a  hi0'h  or 
«xalted  opinion  of  one's  self,  or  of  one's  own 
powers,  capabilities,  &c. ;  self-conceited. 

"  H«  may  cast  lain  upon  a  bold  telf-opininned  phy- 
^sician."— AoutA. 

self-originating,  a.  Originating  in,  pro- 
duced by,  or  beginning  with  one's  self  or 
itself. 

*  self-partiality,  s.    A  bias  or  partiality 

towards  one's  self.  9 

self-perplexed,  a.  Perplexed  by  one's 
own  thoughts. 

*  self-pity,  s.    Pity  on  one's  self. 

lich  some  people  Klf-pity  c — 
wper    Smet  Heat  hat  HourSawx. 

•self-pleached,  a.  Pleached  or  inter- 
woven by  natural  growth. 

self  pleasing,  a.  Pleasing  one's  self; 
gratifying  one's  own  wishes  or  feelings. 

'self-pointed,  a.  Pointed  or  directed 
at  or  towards  one's  self. 

"  At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  lelf-pointed  sword." 

Byron :  Jfazeppa,  xvii. 

•self-poise,  s.    Self- possession. 

"  Yet  he  displayed  excellent  qualifications  for 
•itlier  soldier  or  ciHzen-««//-po«e,  a  quick  intelli- 
gence, close  application  to  the  task  In  hand."— Century 
MO.J..  Jan.,  1-31,  p.  453. 

*  self-poised,  a.      Balancing  one's  self. 
<LU.&fig.) 

"  I've  watch'd  yon  now  a  full  half-hour 
Srtf-pMd  upon  that  yellow  flower." 

l\'or<ltimrtb  :  To  a  Butterfly. 

self-pollution,  s.  The  same  as  SELF- 
ABUSE,  2.  (q.v.). 

self-possessed,  a.  Calm,  composed; 
having  self-possession. 

self-possession, ».  Possession  of  one's 
powers ;  calmness,  composure,  self-control, 
•elf-command. 

"  Submissive,  yet  with  telf-potiftslon  mann'd." 

Byron  :  Cortair,  1L  S. 

self-praise,  s.  The  praise  of  one's  self ; 
•elf-applause. 

'•  Seff-praue  is  no  recommendation."— Old  Proverb. 

*  self-preference,  s.  Preference  of  one's 
•elf  to  others. 

self-preservation,  s.    The  preservation 
of  one's  self  from  destruction  or  injury. 
"  Self-pretermit  ion  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die." 
ScoM  :  Don  Kodericlt.,  vii. 

*  self-pride,  s.    Pride  in  one's  own  cha- 
imcter,  powers,   or  capabilities  ;    self-esteem, 
•vanity. 

*  self-profit,  s.    One's  own  profit,  advan- 
tage, or  interest ;  self-interest. 

self  propagating,  a.  Propagating  by 
One's  self  or  itself. 

self-registering,  a.  Registering  auto- 
matically ;  applied  to  an  instrument  so  con- 
trived as  to  register  automatically  indications 
,  «f  phenomena,  whether  continuously,  or  at 
stated  times,  or  at  the  maxima  or  minima  of 
•variations  :  as,  a  self -registering  thermometer. 

self-regulated,  o.  Regulated  by  one's 
•elf  or  itself. 

*  self-regulative,  o.    Tending  or  serv- 
ing to  regulate  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-reliance,  s.  Reliance  on  one's 
{lowers  or  resources. 

self-reliant,  self-relying,  a.  Relying 
Or  depending  on  one'sown  powers  or  resources  ; 
•elf-dependent. 

self-renouncing,  a.  Renouncing  one's 
own  rights  or  claims. 

"  That  telf-rtnoundng  wisdom." 

Covrper  :  Truth,  5«8. 

self-renunciation,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
nouiK-ing  one's  own  rights  or  claims;  self- 
abnegation. 

self  repellency,  s.  The  inherent  power 
«f  repulsion  in  a  body  ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
feeing  self-repelling. 

self-repelling,  a.  Repelling  by  its  own 
inherent  power. 

*  self-repetition,  5.    The  act  of  repeat- 
Ing  one's  own  words  or  actions  ;  the  saying  or 
doing  of  what  one  has  already  said  or  done. 

self-reproach,  5.    The  act  of  reproach- 


ing, censuring,  or  condemning  one's  self;  the 
reproach  or  censure  of  one's  own  conscience. 

"  To  mitigate  as  gently  as  I  could, 
The  stiiig  of  lelf-reuroach  with  healing  words." 

Wordtioortli :  Kxcurium,  bk.  vi. 

self-reproached,  a.  Reproached  by 
one's  own  conscience. 

self-reproaching,  a.  Reproaching  one's 
self. 

self  reproachingly,  adv.  By  reproach- 
ing one's  self;  with  self-reproaches. 

self-reproof,  s.  The  reproof  of  one's 
self;  the  reproof  of  conscience. 

self-reproved,  a.  Reproved  by  one's 
own  conscience. 

self-reproving,  a.  4  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Reproving  oue's  self ;  reproving 
by  conscience. 

B.  Assubst. :  The  reproof  of  one's  conscience ; 
self-reproach. 

"  He's  full  of  alteration  and  telf-reproting." 

Shakes  p.  :  Lear,  v.  1. 

self-repugnant,  a.  Repugnant  to  itself; 
self-contradictory. 

self-repulsive,  a.  Repulsive  in  or  by 
one's  self  or  itself. 

self-respect,  s.  Respect  for  one's  self 
or  one's  own  character  and  reputation. 

"Allured  him,  suuk  so  low  in  Klf-retf>ect." 

H  ordnoorth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vi. 

*  self-respecting,  a.      Having  self-re- 
spect. 

"  This  self  •respiting  Nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoins."       Wordtvorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  Ti. 

self-restrained,  a.  Restrained  by  one's 
self,  or  by  one's  own  power  of  will ;  self-con- 
trolled. 

"  Thou  first,  0  king  1  release  the  rights  of  sway ; 
Power,  iel/-rettrained,  the  people  best  obey. 

Drydrn.    (Todd.) 

self-restraint,  s.  Restraint  or  control 
imposed  on  one's  self ;  self-control,  self-com- 
mand. 

*  self-reverence,  *.     Reverence  or  re- 
spect for  one's  own  character  or  reputation  ; 
self-respect. 

*  self-reverent,  a.    Having  self-respect ; 
self-respecting. 

self-righteous,  a.  Righteous  in  one's 
own  esteem  ;  pharisaic. 

self -righteousness,  s.  Reliance  on 
one's  own  supposed  righteousness ;  righte- 
ousness the  merits  of  which  a  person  attri- 
butes to  himself;  pharisaical  righteousness. 

"  Perhaps  that  Babylonish  vest, 
SeV-rigkteoutneu,  provokes  the  rod." 

Camper :  (Hney  Bymru,  xliii. 

•self-rolled,  a.  Rolled  or  coiled  on 
itself.  (M Mm  :  P.  L.,  ix.  183.) 

*  self-ruined,  a.    Ruined  by  one's  own 
acts  or  conduct. 

self-sacrifice,  s.  Sacrifice  of  one's  self, 
or  of  one's  own  interests  or  advantage. 

"  Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  Klf-iacHfce." 

Wordtteorth :  White  Doe,  U. 

self-sacrificing,  a.  Sacrificing  one's 
self,  or  one's  own  interest  or  advantage. 

"  Bearing  to  Heaven  that  precious  sigh 
Of  pure,  lelf-tacrifrina  love." 

Moore :  Paradite  *  the  Peri. 

Self-same,  a.    The  very  same  u  identical. 

"  That  ttlf-mme  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprise. 
To  win  the  mount  of  God."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  (7. 

self-satisfied,  a.  Satisfied  with  one's 
self. 

self-satisfying,  a.  Giving  satisfaction 
to  one's  self. 

"  Then  farewell  all  telf-xMtfainy  schemes." 

Courper:  Truth,  1. 

*  self-scorn,  s.    Scorn  of  one's  self. 

self-seeker,  ».  One  who  seeks  his  own 
interest  or  advantage. 

self-seeking,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Seeking  one's  own  interest  or 
advantage  ;  selfish. 

"  Nick  doea  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman  :  he  U  a 
tradesman,  a  Klf seeking  wretch.'—  Arbuthnot :  John 
Bull. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  seeking  one's  own 
interest  or  advantage  ;  selfishness. 

*  self-severe,  a.    Severe  or  harsh  towards 
one's  self.    (Milton  :  Samson  fAgonistes,  827.) 


self-slain,  a.  Slain  or  killed  by  one'* 
self;  suicide. 

*  self-slaughter,  s.   The  killing  of  one's 
self;  suicide. 

"  And  sanction  with  telf-ilaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here." 

Baron  :  Lament  of  Tana.  t. 

*  self-Slaughtered,  a.     Killed  by  one's 
self. 

"  Himself  on  her  tclf-tlaughtered  body  threw." 

Shaketp  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,733. 

*  self-society,  s.    The  society  of  one's 
self  alone ;  solitude. 

"Moreover,  I  have  observed  that  he  is  too  much 
given  to  his  study  and  tetf-tociety,  especially  to  cou- 
verse  with  dead  men,  I  mean  book*."— tiotcell :  Letter*. 
bk.  iL.  let  H. 

*  self-sought,  a.    Sought  voluntarily. 

"  His  life  was  one  long  war  with  telf-Kwjht  foes. 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banished." 

Huron  :  ChUde  Harold,  ill.  80. 

Self -Styled,  a.  Called  or  styled  by  one's 
self ;  so  called,  pretended. 

self-subdued,  a.  Subdued  by  one's  own 
power  or  means. 

*  self-substantial,   a.     Composed   or 
consisting  of  one's  own  substance. 

"  Thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'it  thy  life's  flame  with  Kl'-tubuniitial  fuel." 
Skaketp. :  Sonnet  1. 

self-subversive,  a.  Overturning  or 
subverting  one's  self  or  itself. 

self  sufficiency,  *  self  sufficience,  s. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  self-suffi- 
cient ;  inherent  fitness  for  all  ends  and  pur- 
poses, independent  of  others ;  capability  of 
working  out  one's  own  ends. 

"  The  philosophers,  and  even  the  Epicureans,  main- 
tained the  iflf-tutociency  i>f  the  godhead,  and  seldom 
or  never  sacrificed  at  all.  '—Btntlty. 

2.  An  overweening  opinion  of  one's  own 
powers,  capabilities,  or  worth  ;  excessive  con- 
fidence in  one's  own  powers  or  capabilities. 

"  That  telf-tuMHency  now  mentioned  may  have  beta 
of  service  to  them  in  this  particular."— Vvldtmtik: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

self  sufficient,  a. 

1.  Capable  of  effecting  all  one's  own  ends  or 
of  fulfilling  one's  own  desires  without  the  aid 
of  others. 

"  Neglect  of  friends  can  never  be  proved  rational 
till  we  i  rove  the  person  using  it  omnipotent  aud 
lelf-mfflcient,  and  such  as  can  never  need  any  mortal 
assistance."— South :  Sermont. 

2.  Having  an  overweening   confidence   in 
one's   own    powers,  capabilities,  or   worth ; 
naughty,  overbearing. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  rash  and  trl/^ufflriritt 
manner;  but  with  an  humble  dependance  on  divine 
grace,  while  we  walk  among  snares."—  Watt*. 

*  self-sufficing,  a.     Sufficient  for  one's 
self  or  for  itself;  without  external  aid ;  self- 
sufficient. 

self-supported,  a.  Supported  by  itself 
without  any  extraneous  aid. 

"  Few  tel/-iuvported  flowers  endure  the  wind.* 
Cowper:  Tatk,  iii.  *»T. 

self-supporting,  a.     Supporting  one's 
If  or  itself  without  aid  or  contribution 


from 


self 

others. 

"The  guarantors  be  called  upon  for  no  farther  pay- 
ment, and  the  whole  movement  become  tclf-tuppart- 
ing."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  17,  1885. 

self  sustained,  a.  Sustained  or  sap- 
ported  by  one's  self. 

self-taught,  a.    Taught  by  one's  self. 

*  self  tempted,  a.     Tempted  by  one's 
self.    (Milton    P.  L.,  iii  130.) 

*  self-thinking,    a.   Thinking  for  one's 
self;  forming  one's  own  opinion  irrespective 
of  others. 

*  self-thought,  «.    A  private  thought 

"  Till  all  thy  telf-thoufhU  curdle  into  hate." 

Byron  :  A  SXttt*. 

self-tormentor,  «.  One  who  torment* 
or  harasses  himself. 

self-torture,  t.  Torture  or  pain  inflicted 
on  one's  self. 

•self-torturing,  o.  Torturing  or  tor- 
menting one's  self. 

"  The  teV-torturina  sophist,  wild  Rousseau.' 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  7T. 

*  self-trust,  s.    Trust  or  reliance  on  one't 
self ;   self-reliance ;   trust   or   confidence   1m 
one's  self. 

"  Where  is  truth  If  there  be  no  ttVJnutf 

Shakeip. :  Rape  of  Lucrere.  1M. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t* 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tious,  -sious  -  anus,   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bei,  del. 
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selfhood— semaphorist 


•  self-view,  *. 

1.  A  view  of  one's  self  or  of  one's   own 
character  or  actions. 

2.  Regard  or  care  for  one's  own  interests. 

•  self-violence,  s.  Violence  to  one's  self, 
{Milton:  Samson  Agcmistes,  1,584.) 

•elf-will,  t.     One's  own  will  ;  obstinacy. 

"  Then  obstinate  Klf-teill  confirm*  him  to." 

Camper  :  Proffrea  of  fi-ror,  ML 

•elf-Willed,  o.  Governed  by  one's  own 
will  ;  obstinate  ;  not  accommodating  or  com- 
pliant. 

"  For  I  wu  wayward.  bold,  and  wild. 
jLHtf-wiltd  imp.  a  gnuidame's  child." 

Scott  :  Marmion.  Hi.    (lutrod.) 

•self  willedn  ess,  s.  Self-  will,  obstinacy. 

Her  ladyship1!  telf-wiUe<tneu.-—Mia  Edgevorth: 
,  eb.  xi. 


•elf-worship,  «.  The  idolizing  of  one's 
self. 

•elf-worshipper,  *.  One  who  worships 
or  idolizes  himself. 

•self-  wrong,*.  Wrong  done  by  a  person 
to  himself. 

"  But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  trlf  -\trrong." 

Skaketp.  :  Comedy  of  frrart,  ill.  J. 

t«eir-hood,  a.  [Eng.  self;  -hood.}  Indi- 
Tiduality,  independence  of  thought  and  action. 
(Modelled  on  manhood.) 

•ilf  '-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  self;  -ish.]  Caring  only  or 
chiefly  for  self;  attentive  only  to  one's  own 
interests  ;  void  of  regard  for  others  ;  proceed- 
ing from  or  characterized  by  a  love  of  self; 
actuated  by  or  proceeding  from  a  regard  to 
private  ends  or  advantage.  (A  word  of  Puritan 
origin.) 

"When  they  [the  Preabyterlani)  saw  that  he  wai 
not  telfak  lit  ii  a  word  of  their  own  new  luiutj."  — 
Baxktt  :  Lift  of  William*,  p.  12». 

•Slf  ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  selfish;  -ly.]  In  s 
selfish  manner  ;  with  a  regard  only  for  one's 
own  interests,  ends,  or  advantage. 

"  He  can  your  merit  tetJUhly  approve." 

I'ope  :  Prol.  to  Sat..  M*. 

•elf  '-Ish-ness,  5.  [Eng.  selfish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  selh'sh  ;  exclusive 
regard  to  one's  own  interests,  ends,  or  advan- 
tage ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  self-in- 
terested. 

"  While  nought  aave  narrow  irlfijthneu  succeeds, 
And  low  deaign."  Thornton  :  Liberty,  iv. 

•  •e'lf  '-Ism,  «.   [Eng.  self;  -ism.]  Devotedness 
to  self;  selfishness. 

••elf-lst,  «.  [Eng.  self;  -int.]  One  who  is 
wholly  devoted  to  self  ;  a  sellish  person. 

•  «elf  less,  a.    [Eng.  self;  -less.]    Having  no 
regard  for  self  ;  unselfish. 

"As  high  a*  woman  in  her  ulflett  mood." 

Tennynn  :  Merlin  t  Vivien,  29S. 

•  •elf-less-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  selfless;  -ly.]    In 
an  unselfish  manner. 

•self  -less  -ness,  «.  [Eng.  selfless;  -ness.] 
Freedom  from  selfishness. 

"  They  may  not  be  able  to  boast  the  Christian  telf- 
lettnru  uf  Mr.  1+"—  World,  Nov.  14,  1882. 

•  self  ness,  «.    [Eng.  self;  -ness.}    Self-love, 
selfishness. 

"Shall  I.  a  ion  and  subject,  seem  to  dare. 
For  any  K(fneu,  to  set  realms  on  fire  ? 

Lord  Brooke  :  Uustapha. 

••elf  -time,  ».  [Eng.  self,  and  time.}  The 
exact  moment,  the  point  of  time. 

**  At  which  K(ftime  the  bouse  seemed  all  on  fire." 
Marlowe  :  Fauttut,  v.  4. 

•S-H'-num,  *.    [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat  selinon; 

T  Or.  o-tAu-OF  (selinon)  =  a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Dot.  :  Milk-parsley  ;  a  genus  of  Angelicide. 
Umbellifere  from  Europe,  Madeira,  the 
Caucasus,  &c.  The  old  Selinum  palustre  is 
now  t'eucedanum  palustre. 

•el  I  <5n,  s.  [Low  Lat  sello,  genit  selionis; 
FT.  sillun  =  a  ridge,  a  furrow.]  A  ridge  of 
laiul  rising  between  two  furrows,  of  a  breadth 
sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less. 

•211  (1),  s.  [SELL,  v.]  An  imposition,  a  cheat  ; 
•  trick  successfully  played  at  another's  ex- 
pense. (Slang.) 

•  sell  (2),  •  cell,  *  selle,  «.  [Pr.  $elle,  from 
Lat.  sella  =  a  seat.] 

1.  A  seat,  a  throne. 

2.  A  saddle. 

-On  his  broad  shield.  bltt  nnt.  hat  glunndng  fell 
Ou  bii  horse  necke  before  the  quilted  rlt." 

S/irnter:  P.  <j..  If.  T.  4. 


sell,  *  selle.  *  sllle,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  tellan, 
sillan,  syllan  =  to  give,  to  hand  over ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  selja  —  to  hand  over  to  another ; 
Dan.  saltjt;  Sw.  sdlja ;  O.  H.  Ger.  saljan ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  sellen  ;  Goth,  saljan  =  to  otter  a 
sacrifice ;  Lithuan.  titiyti  =  to  proffer,  to 
offer.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  transfer,  as  property  of  any  kind,  or 
the  exclusive  right  of  possession,  to  another 
for  an  equivalent ;  to  give  or  dispose  of  for  a 
consideration,  especially  for  money ;  to  vend. 
It  is  the  correlative  to  buy ;  one  buys  what 
another  sells.    (Genesis  xxxvii.  27.) 

2.  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  of; 
to  accept  a  price,  reward,  or  bribe  for ;  to  be- 
tray for  a  reward  ;  to  be  unfaithful  to. 

"  Thou  alone  couldst  hate  me. 
Thy  huiband,  slight  me.  tell  IUP,  and  forego  me." 
Milton  :  Samton  Agoniite*.  MO. 

IT.  Fig. :  To  impose  upon,  to  cheat,  to 
trick  ;  to  play  a  trick  on.  (Slung.)  (Generally 
used  in  the  pa.  )>ar.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  have  commerce  or  dealing ;  to  deal. 

"I  will  buy  with  you,  tell  with  you,  but  I  will  not 
cat  with  you.  —  Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  I'enice.  L  3. 

2.  To  be  sold ;  to  fetch  a  price :  as,  Good 
wares  will  always  sell, 

If  1.  To  sell  one's  Uf'.  dearly :  To  cause  great 
loss  to  those  by  whom  one  is  killed ;  to 
avenge  one's  self  dearly  on  an  enemy  before 
losing  one's  life. 

2.  To  sell  one  up:  To  sell  one's  goods  to 
satisfy  his  creditors. 

3.  To  sellout: 

(1)  To  dispose  of  all  one's  belongings,  goods, 
shares,  &o, 

(2)  To  sell  one's  commission  in  the  army, 
and  retire  from  the  service.     (English.)  ' 


•ell,  a.  *  s.  [See  def.]  Self.  Selk  =  our- 
selves, themselves. 

"  We'll  gang  quietly  about  our  job  our  twa  telli,  and 
naebody  the  wiser  for  't."— Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  zzir. 

SeT  la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  seat,  a  saddle.] 
Anut. :  Anything  saddle-shaped. 
sella  turcica,  s.  (The  Turkish  saddle.) 

[PlTUITARY-FOSSA.] 

seT  lae-form,    a.     [Lat.    sella    (q.v.),    and 

forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Saddle-shaped. 

sell  -a  ite,  s.  [After  Signer  Sella,  the  Italian 
mine'ralogist  and  statesman  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  with 
anhydrite  at  Geibroula,  near  Moutiers,  Savoy. 
Hardness,  5O ;  sp.  gr.  2'972  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
fracture,  conchoidal ;  colourless ;  transparent. 
Compos. :  uncertain,  but  believed  to  be  a 
fluoride  of  magnesium. 

seT-lan-ders,  seT-len-ders,  *.  [Fr. 
solandies.]  A  dry  scab  in  a  horse's  hough  or 
pastern. 

•selle  (!),«•    [CELL.] 
»  selle  (2),  «.    [SELL  (2),*) 
*  selle  (3),  «.    [SILL.] 
seT-len-ders,  s.    [SELLANDERS.] 

sell'-er,  «.  [Eng.  sell,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
sells ;  a  vender. 

"  Plenty  of  buyers,  bat  few  telleri.'—Locki:  Lower- 
ing  of  Interest. 

sell  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SELL;  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Disposing  of  by  sale ;  offering  for  sale  ; 
Tending. 

2.  For  sale ;  offered  for  sale  ;  purchasable 
at :  as,  The  selling  price  of  any  commodity. 

sel'-ters,  s.    [SELTZER.] 

•eltz'-er,  s.  [A  corrupt  of  Belters.]  Seltzer- 
water  (q.v.). 

seltzer-water,  5. 

CJiem. :  A  carbonated  mineral  water  im- 
ported from  Lower  Belters,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau.  It  contains  common  salt  and  the 
carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  and 


id  recommended  as  a  mild  stimulant  and 
diuretic.  An  artilicial  seltzer  fur  domestic 
use  is  prepared  by  adding  minute  quantities 
of  common  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda  to 
distilled  water,  and  highly  impregnating  with 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

sel'-vage  (age  as  Jg),  *.    [SELVEDGE.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  SELVEDGE  (q.Y-X 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Locksmith. :  The  edge-plate   of  a  lock 
through  which  the  bolt  shoots. 

2.  Naut. :  [SELVAGEE]. 

sel-va-gee',  *.    [SELVAOB.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  or  ring  made  by  a  number 
of  spun  yarns  laid  parallel  and  secured  by 
lashings.  Sometimes  used  in  place  of  ropt, 
being  less  likely  to  slip,  and  more  elastic. 

*  selve,  o.    [SELF.] 

sel -vedge,  *  sel-vege  (ve  as  vi),  *.  [Lit. 
==  self-edge,  from  O.  Dut.  selfegge,  from  st(f 
=  self,  and  egge  =  edge ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  self- 
leant,  selfende;  Ger.  selbemle  —  »,  self-end,  s 
selvedge.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  edge  or  list  of  cloth* 
woven  so  as  to  prevent  ravelling ;  a  woven 
border  or  border  of  close  work  on  a  fabric. 


"  Thou  shalt  make  loop*  of  blue  u 
the  one  curtain  from  the  telvedge  in 
JEiodtii  xxvL  4. 

2.  Naut. :  Selvagee  (q.v.). 


on  the  edge  of 
i«  coupling.*— 


sel  -vedged,  sel  vaged  (ye,  va  as  vi),  a. 
[Eng.  selvedg(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  selvedge; 
formed  with  a  selvedge. 

*selv'-en,  a.    [SELF.] 
•elves,  s.pi    [SELF.] 

•el'-wyn-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  C.  Selwya  t 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min. :  A  massive,  emerald-green  mineral* 
found  near  Heathcote,  Victoria,  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  formation.  Hardness,  3'5;  sp.  gr. 
2'53  ;  sub-translucent.  Coinios.  :  a  hydra  led 
silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  soma 
hydrous  chromic  oxide.  Recent  researches 
tend  to  support  the  view  that  it  is  a  mixture. 

*8&-1&,  o.    [SEELV.] 

*  se  -ly-ness,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  sely;  -ness.]  Hap- 

piness,  simplicity. 

sem  -a  phbre,  s.  [Gr.  vrj^a  (sema)  =  a  sign, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -phore.]  A  kind  of  telegraph 
or  apparatus  for  conveying  information  by 
visible  signs,  such 
as  oscillating  arms 
or  flags  by  day- 
light, and  by  the 
disposition  of  lan- 
terns by  night.  The 
various  combina- 
tions may  serve  to 
indicate  the  num- 
bers corresponding 
to  certain  expres- 
sions in  a  tabulated 
code,  or  may  be 
employed  to  repre- 
sent the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  In 
the  form  represent- 
ed in  the  illustra- 
tion, introduced  into  England  in  1795,  the 
signal  arms  were  each  made  to  assume  one  of 
six  different  positions  when  required.  By 
various  combinations  of  these  positions,  the) 
alphabet,  numerals  up  to  ten,  arbitrary  signs 
and  symbols  could  be  represented.  A  simple) 
form  of  the  apparatus  is  used  on  railways  to 
regulate  the  movements  ol  trains. 

semaphore-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Desmodium  gyrans.  So  called  from 
its  movements. 

sem  a  phor  ic,    sem  a  phor  ic  aL  a. 

[Eng.  semaphor(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  semaphore  or  semaphores ;  tele- 
graphic. 

"  Under  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  a  magnificent  MX* 
expensive  lematihoric  sy.-tem  was  Introduced  into 
Russia."— Xniyhl :  Met.  Meek.,  a  T.  Semaphore. 

sem-a-phor-ic  al  ly.arfy.  [Eng.  semaphori- 
cal;'4y.]  By  means  of  a  semaphore. 

»  sem'-a-phbr  1st,  *  se-maph'-or-lst,  *. 

[Eng.  semnphor(e),  -ist.]  One  who  has  charg« 
of  a  semaphore. 


SEMAPHORE. 


fite,  fat,  fore,  rmldst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woli  worX  wio,  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    cs,  00  -  e ;  ey  -  a;  ai  =  fcw. 


sematology— semi- 
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•6-xna-t61'-0-gy,  s.  [Gr.  a^a  (sema),  genit. 
vijpaTOf  (senate*)  =  a  sign ;  suff.  -ology.] 
The  doctrine  of  signs,  particularly  of  verbal 
signs,  in  the  operations  of  thinking  and  rea- 
soning ;  the  science  of  language  as  expressed 
by  signs. 

*  sem'-bla-ble,  «.  &  «.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like,  resembling,  similar. 

"  What  that  he  saitb,  I  hold  it  term  and  stable, 
I  say  the  same,  or  elles  thing  temblnble." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  9.ST4. 

B.  Assubst.:  That  which  is  like  orresembles  ; 
likeness,  representation. 

"  His  lemblaMe,  yea  himself." 

ShaJattp. :  Timan,  Iv.  &. 

•  sSm'-bla-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  semblab(le),  -ly.) 
In  a  similar  mauner  ;  similarly. 

"Sembtably  furuish'd  like  the  king  himself." 

Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  />'.,  v.  g. 

•8m'-blan9e,  *  sem-blaunce,  ».  [Fr.  «m- 
blance ;  from  «em6i«r  =  to  seem,  to  appear, 
from  Lat.  similo,  simulo  =  to  simulate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Likeness,   resemblance,  appearance,    si- 
militude, show. 

"  High  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth."        Milton  :  P.  L..  i.  529. 

2.  Exterior  figure  or  appearance  ;  exterior. 

**  'Mldat  sorrow  showing  Joyous  trmblance  for  his 
sake.'  Spenirr  :  F.  Q..  IV.  vii.  44. 

*  3.  A  form  of  figure  represent!  ng  something ; 
•  likeness,  an  image. 

"  The  lonely  hour  presents  again 
The  lemblance  of  thy  gentle  shade." 
Byron  :  If  Sometimet  in  the  Haunt*  of  Mm. 

•se'm'-blant,  '  sem  blaunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
itmbltint'  pr.  par.  of  sembler=  to  seem,  to 
•ppear.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Like,  resembling. 

2.  Appearing ;  seeming  rather  than  real ; 
apparent. 

'B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Show,  appearance,  figure,  resemblance, 
outward  appearance. 

"  Wept  aud  made  trmblaunt  of  all  sorowe  and  heay. 
•ess."— Fabyan  :  CAronyrfe,  ch.  Ixui. 

2.  The  face. 


••em  bla-tlve,  o.  [O.  Fr.]  Resembling, 
seeming. 

"  And  all  ii  tembtatire  a  woman's  part." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  .\ight,  L  4. 

•sem  blaunt,  a.  &  «.    [SEMBLANT.] 

•em'-ble,  v.i.  [Fr.  sembler  =  to  seem,  from 
Lat.  similo,  simulo  =  to  simulate  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
tcmblar  ;  Ital.  semblarc.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  imitate ;  to  make  a  like- 
ness or  representation. 

"  When  tembling  art  may  carve  the  fair  effect, 
And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  designs." 

Prior.    (Todd.) 

2.  Law:  Used  impersonally,  generally  in 
the  abbreviated  form,  sem,  or  semb  =  it  seems, 
and  commonly  prefixed  to  a  point  of  law  (not 
necessary  to  be  decided  in  the  case),  which 
has  not  been  directly  settled,  but  on  which, 
the  court  indicates  its  opinion. 

'  se"m  -ble,  a,    [SEMBLE,  v.]    Like,  similar. 

••  Bare  the  lemble  stile."       Sudton  :  Judith,  L  Ml 

sem  e,  o.    [Fr.  =  sown.] 

Her. :  A  term  employed  to  describe  a  field 
or  charge  powdered  or 
strewn  over  with  fig- 
ures, as  stars,  billets, 
crosses,  &c.  (Called 
also  Powdered.) 


•e   me  -  car' -  pus,    s. 

[Gr.  <n)/ueiop  (semeion)  =: 
a  mark,  and  xopirdf  (kar- 
pos)  —  fruit  So  called 
from  its  furnishing 
marking  ink.  See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceae.  Flowers 
polygamous ;  calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  and 
stamens  five ;  styles  three ;  nut  compressed, 
heart-shaped,  on  a  thick  and  depressed  torus. 
Semecarpus  Anacardium  is  a  deciduous  tree, 
growing  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  from  the 
Sutlej  eastwards,  and  ascending  to  3,500  feet 
It  is  called  the  Marking-nut  tree  because  the 
pericarp  of  the  fruit  contains  a  bitter  and 
astringent  principle  used  everywhere  in  India 
for  marking-ink  ;  with  lime-water  it  is  made 
into  an  ordinary  ink  ;  and  it  is  also  used  as  a 
black  dye.  Pounded  and  boiled  in  rape-oil,  it 


stays  putrefaction  when  begun  in  a  hide.  The 
resin  of  the  tree  yields  the  varnish  of  Sylhet. 
An  oil  derived  from  it,  mixed  with  the  milk  of 
Euphorbia,  is  made  in  the  Satpoora  hills  into 
birdlime.  The  acritf  juice  of  the  nuts  is  used 
also  in  rheumatism  and  leprosy,  and  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  white  ants.  Its  seeds,  called 
Malacca-beans  or  Marsh-nuts,  are  eaten- ;  so  is 
the  yellow  fleshy  cap  surrounding  the  seeds, 
which  is  roasted  in  ashes.  The  wood  of  the 
tree  is  sometimes  burnt  as  charcoal.  5. 
panduratus,  a  tree  growing  in  Pegu  and  Mas- 
taban,  and  S.  tntvancorica,  found  in  the 
Tinnevelly  aud  Travancore  Hills,  abound  in 
a  caustic  black  juice  or  resin. 

se-mei-dg  -ra  phy,  «.  [Gr.  <rw"toi>  (se- 
wieion)=  a  sign,  a  mark,  and  ypd^ta  (yrapho)  = 
to  write.]  The  doctrine  of  signs  ;  specif.,  in 
pathology,  a  description  of  the  marks  or 
symptoms  of  disease. 

Be  mei-6  logr-Ie-al,  a.  [Eng.  semeiolog(y) ; 
•ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  semeiology  ; 
specif. ,  pertaining  to  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Se-mei-or-O'-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  cn^cto?  (semeion) 
=  a  mark,  a  sign,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  —  a  word, 
a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  signs ;  semei- 
otics. 

se-mei-o'f-fc,  a.  [Gr.  trmulov  (semeion)  =  a 
sign.]  Pertaining  to  signs  ;  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  semeiotics  ;  specifically,  relating  to 
the  symptoms  of  disease ;  symptomatic. 

Se-mei-Ot'-ics,  ».    [SEMEIOTIC.) 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
signs  ;  the  language  of  signs  ;  semeiology. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  branch  of  medical  science 
which  investigates  the  symptoms  of  disease ; 
symptomatology,  semeiology. 

Sem'-e-le,  s.    [Gr.] 

L  Greek  Mythol.  A  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Hermione,  and  mother  of  Dionysos. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  86]. 

3.  Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tellinidse. 
Shell  rounded  and  sub-equilateral,  the  beaks 
turned    forvard ;    hinge    teeth    2-2,    partial 
sinus  deep,  rounded.    Recent  species  sixty, 
from  the  warmer  seas ;  fossil  thirty,  from  the 
Eocene    of    America  and    Europe   onward. 
(Woodward.) 

*  seme-liche,  *  seme-ly,  a.    [SEEMLY.] 

sem'-el-ine,  ».  [Lat  semen  lini  =  flax-seed, 
linseed.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  sphene  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  small  greenish  crystals  in  the  tracliytic 
lavas  of  Lake  Laach,  Rhine. 

*  seme-ly-hede,  s.    [SEEMLIHEAD.] 

se  men,  s.  [Lat  =  seed,  from  the  same  root 
as  sero  =  to  sow.] 

1.  The  seed  or  prolific  fluid  of  male  animals ; 
sperm  ;  the  secretion  of  a  testicle. 

2.  The  seed  of  plants,  or  the  matured  ovule, 
semen  contra,  g.    [SEMENCINE.] 

se  men'  §ine,  5.  [Lat.  semen  =  seed,  and 
cynte,  genit  of  cyito  =  an  Arabian  tree  pro- 
ducing cotton.] 

Pharm. :  A  strong  aromatic  drug  imported 
from  Aleppo  and  Barbary.  It  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  the  leaves,  broken  peduncles,  and 
nnexpanded  flowers  of  various  Artemisias. 
Called  also  Wormwood  and  Semen-contra. 

*  8em-ese',  a.    [Lat  semi'  =  half,  and  ems, 
pa.  par.  of  edo  =  to  eat]    Half -eaten. 

*  •S-mea'-ter,  ».   [Lat.  semestris  =  half-yearly, 
from  sex  =  six,  and   mentis—*  month.]     A 
period  or  term  of  six  months. 

Sem  I-,  prej.  [Lat.  =  half  (reduced  to  »em- 
before  a  vowel) ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  im-  (hemi-) 
—  half ;  A.S.  =  sdm-,  as  in  sdm-urls  =  half-wise ; 
Sansc.  sdmi  =  half.]  A  prefix,  denoting  half, 
half  of,  in  part,  or  partially.  It  is  largely 
used  in  compounds,  the  meanings  being,  as  a 
rule,  sufficiently  obvious. 

semi  acid,  a.    Half-acid,  sub-acid. 
semi  amplexlcaul,  a. 
Bot. :  Half  embracing  the  stem, 
semi  anatropous,  a. 
Bot.  (Of  an  ovule) :   Parallel  with  the  funi- 
culus. 


semi-angle,  «. 

measuring  angle. 


The  halt  of  a  given  or 


semi-annual,  a.    Half-yearly. 

semi  annually,  adv.  Occurring  or  re- 
curring ouce  in  every  six  months. 

semi-annular,  a.  Half-round  ;  having 
the  figure  of  half  a  ring  ;  forming  a  semi-circle. 

"  \nother  boar-tusk,  somewhat  slenderer,  and  of  a 
ttmi-aminlar  figure."— Orew  :  Jluttfun. 

semi-aperture,  s.  The  half  of  an  aper- 
ture. 

Semi-Arian,  a.  &  s.    [SEMIARIAN.] 
semi-attached,  -• . 

1.  Partially  attached  or  united ;  partially 
bound  by  affection,  interest,  or  special  pre- 
ference of  any  kind. 

2.  The  same  as  SEMI-DETACHED  (q.v.). 
semi-barbarian,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj.:  Half -savage,  half  -  civilized ; 
partially  civilized. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  semi' 
barbarism. 

semi -barbaric,  a.  Semi -barbarous; 
partially  civilized. 

semi  barbarism,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  only  partially  civilized. 

semi  -  barbarous,  o.  Half -civilized, 
semi-barbarian. 

*  semi-brief;  s.    A  semibreve  (q.v.). 

semi-bull,  «.  [Lat  buila  dimulia,  bianco, 
defective.] 

Eccles. :  A  bull  published  by  a  Pope  before 
his  enthronement  His  name  does  not  apj«ar 
on  the  seal,  the  reverse  of  which  is  left  blank. 
Formerly  such  bulls  needed  ratification  after 
the  ">e's  coronation,  but  they  were  declared 
va.  y  Nicholas  IV.  (1288-92). 

semi-calcined,  a.  Half-calcined,  par- 
tially calcined. 

semi-castrate,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  on* 
testicle. 

semi-castration,  *.  Half-castration; 
deprivation  of  one  testicle. 

semi  chorus,  «. 

Music :  A  chorus,  or  part  of  a  chorus,  per* 
formed  by  half  or  a  part  of  the  full  chorus. 

*  semi-Circled,  a.    Semicircular. 


semi-circumference,  *.  Half  the  cir- 
cumference. 

semi-column,  s.    A  half  column. 

semi-columnar,  • . 

Bot. :  Columnar  on  one  side  only. 

semi-conscious,  a.  Half  or  partially 
conscious. 

semi-crustaceons,  &  Half  or  partially 
crustaceous  in  texture. 

semi-crystalline,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 

crystalline. 

semi  cylinder,  s.  Half 

a  cylinder. 

semi  cylindric,  semi 
cylindrical,  a.  Half 
cylindrical. 

Semi-cylindrieal  leaf: 

Bot. :  A  leaf  convex  on  one 
Side  and  fiat  on  the  other. 

semi-deistical,  a. 
Half  deistical ;  bordering  on 
deism. 

semi-detached,  a. 
Partly  separated  ;  applied  to 
one  of  two  buildings  which  are  detached  from 
other  buildings  and  joined  together  by  a  single 
party  wall :  as,  a  semi-detached  villa. 

semi-diameter,  s.  Half  a  diameter  ;  a 
radius. 

semi  demisemiquaver, .«. 

Music:  A  note  f  of  half  the  duration  of  a 
demi-semiquaver;  |  the  sixty-fourth  part  of 
a  semibreve. 

semi-diapason,*. 

Jiusic:  An  impertxjt  octave;  an  octave 
diminished  by  a  lesser  semitone. 


MnOMMtt 

UT. 

i  Section. 
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Semi- 


semi  diapente,  t. 

Music:  An  imperfect  or  diminished  fifth. 

*  serai  diaphaneity,  s.    Half  or  partial 
transparency. 

"  The  transparency  or  irmi-diaphaneitu  of  the  super- 
ficial corpuscles  of  bigger  bodies,  may  have  an  interest 
ID  the  production  of  their  colours." — tl'iyle :  On 
Colour,. 

*  semi  diaphanous,  a.    Half  or  imper- 
fectly transparent. 

"  Another  plate,  finely  variegated  with  a  umi- 
tttiiphanout  grey  or  iky,  yellow  and  brown."—  Wood- 
ward :  On  fotsilt. 

semi  diatessaron,  >. 

Music:  An  imperfect  or  diminished  fourth. 

semi  ditone,  semi  ditono, ». 

Music :  A  minor  third. 

semi  diurnal,  u. 

Astronomy : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  completed  In  half  a  day 
or  twelve  hours  ;  continuing  for  half  a  day. 

2.  (Of  an  arc) :  Traversed  in  half  the  time 
a  heavenly  body  is  above  the  horizon. 

semi-dome,  *.  Half  a  dome,  especially 
as  formed  by  a  vertical  section. 

semi-double,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 
Roman  Ritual : 

1.  A  feast  in  which  the  antiphons  in  the 
Divine  office  are  half-doubled,  i.e.,  in  which 
half  the  antiphon  is  recited  before  the  psalm 
or  canticle,  and  the  whole  after  the  Gloria, 
instead  of  the  whole  antiphon  being  repeated 
before  and  after  the  psalm  or  canticle,  as  on 
a  double. 

*  2.  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  a 
feast  on  which  the  ferial  office  and  the  office 
of  the  feast  were  combined.    [DOUBLE,  s.,  0. 
IL  l.J 

B.  As  adjective : 

Hart.  A  Bot.  :  Having  the  external  flowers 
converted  into  petals,  while  the  inner  ones 
remain  perfect. 

*  semi-fable,  s.    A  mixture  of  truth  and 
fable  ;  half  truth,  half  fable. 

semi  fldel,  a.  Sceptical,  but  not  infideL 
(Southey :  Doctor,  ch.  xv.) 

*  semi-flexed,  a.    Half  bent 

*  semi-floret,  s. 

Dot. :  Among  florists,  a  half  flourish,  which 
is  tubulous  at  the  beginning  like  a  floret,  and 
afterwards  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  tongue  ; 
a  semi-floscule.  (Bailey.) 

semi-floscular,  a.    [SEMI-FLOSCULOUS.] 
Semi  floscule,  s.     [SEMI -FLORET.] 
semi  flosculous,  semi  floscular,  a. 
Bot. :  Having  the  corolla  split,  and  turned 
to  one  side.  Example,  the  ligule  of  Composites. 

semi  fluid,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Imperfectly  fluid. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  imperfectly  fluid. 


semi-formed,  a.  Half-formed,  imper- 
fectly-formed. 

*  semi-god,  s.    A  demigod. 

semi-grand,  a.  Applied  to  a  pianoforte 
having  the  shape  and  movement  of  a  grand, 
but  possessing  only  two  striugs  to  a  note. 

semi  horal,  a.    Half-hourly. 

semi -Indurated,  a.  Imperfectly  in- 
durated  or  hardened. 

semi  Judaizers,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Socinians,  founded 
by  Francis  Davides,  a  Hungarian,  who  denied 
that  prayer  or  any  other  religious  worship 
should  be  offered  to  Jesus  Christ.  Davides 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1579. 
(Mosheim  (ed.  Reid),  p.  712.) 

semi-ligneous,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Half  or  partially  ligneous  or 
Wooden. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  a  stem) :  Half  ligneous ;  woody 
at  the  base,  herbaceous  at  the  top.    Used  of 
undershrubs  (q.v.). 

semi-liquid,  a.    Semi-fluid. 

semi-liquidity,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  semi-liquid. 


semi  membranosus,  ».  [SEMI-MEM- 
BRANOUS.J 

semi-membranous,  a. 

Anat. :  Half  membmiious.  Used  of  the 
semi-membranosus  muscle,  which  arises  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  joins  the 
tibia  by  a  tendon. 

semi -menstrual,  a.  Half-monthly; 
specifically  applied  to  an  inequality  of  the 
tide,  which  goes  through  its  changes  every 
half-month. 

*  semi-metal,  s.    (See  extract) 

"  Smti-metali  are  metallic  fossils,  heavy,  opaque,  of 
a  bright  glittering  surface,  uot  malleable  under  the 
hammer;  as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobalt,  the 
arsenicks,  bismuth,  ziiik.  with  its  ore  calamine ;  to 
these  may  be  added  the  semi-iuetallick  recrements, 
tutty  and  pampholyx."— Bill, 

semi-metallic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  semi-metal ;  partially  metallic  in  character. 

*  semi-minim,  s. 

Music  :  Haifa  minim  ;  a  crotchet 
semi-mute,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  person  who,  owing 
to  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  has  lost  also 
to  a  great  extent  the  faculty  of  speech,  or 
who,  owing  to  congenital  deafness,  has  never 
perfectly  acquired  that  faculty. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  semi-mute  person. 
semi-Norman,  a. 

Arch. :  Of  or  relating  to  a  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  prevalent,  according  to  Bloxham, 
about  A.D.  1140-1200. 

"  The  west  doorway  is  also  of  itmi-lforman 
character ;  the  arch  is  pointed,  the  face  is  enriched 
with  the  zigzag  and  semi-hexagonal  mouldings,  and 
the  shafts  of  the  jambs  are  banded  and  have  capitals 
of  stiffly  -  sculptured  foliage."  —  Bloxham  :  Uothic 
Architecture,  p.  151. 

semi-nude,  a.  Partially  nude ;  half- 
naked. 

semi-nymph,  s. 

Entom. :  A  nymph  or  larva  of  an  insect 
which  undergoes  only  a  slight  change  in 
passing  to  maturity  ;  a  larva  of  the  sub-class 
Hemimetabola  (q.v.). 

*  semi-opacous,  o.    Semi -opaque. 

"  Semi-opacout  bodies  are  such  as,  looked  upon  in  an 
Ordinary  light,  and  not  held  betwixt  it  and  the  eye, 
are  not  wont  to  be  discriminated  from  the  rest  of  opa- 
cous  bodies."— Bogle. 

semi-opal,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal  (q.v.)  holding  an 
intermediate  position,  both  in  chemical  com- 
position and  physical  characters,  between 
true  opal  and  chalcedony. 

semi-opaque,  a.  Half  opaque,  half 
transparent. 

semi -orbicular,  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  half  orb  or  sphere. 

*  semi  ordinate,  s. 

Conic  Sections :  A  term  used  by  some  of  the 
old  writers  to  designate  half  of  a  chord  of  a 
curve  perpendicular  to  an  axis.  It  is  now 
called  an  ordinate. 

semi-osseous,  a.  Of  a  bony  nature,  bat 
only  half  so  hard  as  bone. 

semi-palmate,  semi  palmated,  a. 

Ornith.  &  Zool. :  Having  the  feet  webbed 
only  half-way  down  the  toes. 

semi-parabola,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
powers  of  its  ordinates  are  to  each  other  as 
the  next  lower  powers  of  its  abscissas. 

semi-pelagian,  s.  &  a.  [SEMIPBXAGIAN.] 

semi-pellucid,  a.  Partially  pellucid; 
imperfectly  transparent. 

"  A  light  grey  irmi -pellucid  flint,  of  much  the  same 
complexion  with  the  common  Indian  agat"—  Wood- 
ward. 

*  seml-pellucidity,  ».     The  quality  or 
state    of    being    semi-pellucid;    semi-trans- 
parency. 

*  semi -perspicuous,    a.     Half-trans- 
parent ;  semi-pellucid. 

"  A  kind  of  amethystine  flint,  not  composed  of 
crystals  or  grains ;  but  one  entire  many  stone,  lemi- 
pertpicuotu,  and  of  a  pale  blue,  almost  of  the  colour 
of  some  cows'  horns."— Grew. 

*  semi-proof,  s.     Half-proof ;  evidence 
from  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness. 

*  semi-quadrate,  *  semi  quartile, .«. 

Astro!. :  An  aspect   of  the    planets  when 


distant  from  each  other  forty-five  degrees,  or 
one  sign  and  a  half. 

semi  Quietists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  those  who 
professed  a  modified  form  of  Quietism  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century. 

"  In  more  modem  times,  Fenelon  and  Madam* 
Guyon  have  taught  Quietism.  They  are,  however, 
usually  called  semi-(luictutt."—McClint<xk  t  Strong  : 
Eiiri/r.  Bib.  Lit.,  viii.  847. 

*  semi  quintile,  *. 

Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the 
distance  of  thirty -six  degrees  from  one  another. 

semi-recondite,  a.  Half  hidden  or 
concealed  ;  specif,  in  entomology,  of  the  head 
of  an  insect  when  half-hidden  in  the  thorax. 

semi-reticulate,  o.    [HALF-NETTED.] 
semi-savage,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Half  savage ;  imperfectly  tamed 
or  civilized. 

B.  As   subst. :    One    who   is   imperfectly 
tamed  or  civilized. 

semi-Separatists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  certain  persons  who  would 
listen  to  the  sermons  of  clergymen  of  the 
Establishment,  but  would  not  be  present 
during  the  prayers.  (Pagitt:  Heresiography 
(ed.  1562),  p.  94.) 

semi-septate,  a. 

Bot. :  Half  septate ;  having  a  partition 
which  does  not  advance  far  enough  to  cut  th« 
fruit  into  which  it  penetrates  into  two  cells. 

*  semi  sextile,  s. 

Astrol.  :  A  semi-sixth ;  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
one-twelfth  part  of  a  circle.  (Bailey.) 

*  semi-smile,  s.    A  half  laugh ;  a  forced 
laugh  or  grin. 

semi  sospiro,  s. 

Music :  A  quaver  rest. 

semi  -  spheric,  semi  -  spherical,  a. 

Having  the  figure  of  a  half  sphere. 

semi -spheroidal,  a.  Formed  like  a 
half-spheroid. 

semi -spinal,  a.  Half-spinal ;  applied 
to  the  semispinalis  muscle,  which  extends 
from  transverse  processes  to  spines  of  the 
vertebrae.  It  is  divided  into  the  semispina- 
lis  colli  and  the  s.  dorsi. 

semi  spinalis,  s.    [SEMI-SPINAL.] 
semi-steel,  s.    Puddled  steel.    (Amer.) 

semi-tangent,  s.  In  spherical  projection, 
the  tangent  of  half  an  arc. 

semi  tendinose,  a. 

Anat. :  Half  tendinous.  (Used  of  the  semi- 
tendinosus  muscle  arising  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  and  descending  the  back  of 
the  thigh.)  About  its  middle  it  is  traversed 
by  a  thin,  oblique,  tendinous  intersection. 

semi  tendinosus,  s.    [SEMI-TENOINOSB.] 
t  semi-terete,  a.    [HALF-TERETE.] 
semi-transept,  s. 

Arch. :  The  half  of  a  transept  or  cross  aisle. 

semi-transparency,  ».  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  semi-transparent. 

semi-transparent,  a.  Half  or  imper- 
fectly transparent. 

semi  Universalists,  ».  pi 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany 
who  held  that  God  wishes  to  make  all  men 
happy,  but  only  on  condition  of  their  be- 
lieving ;  and  that  this  faith  originates  from 
the  sovereign  and  irresistible  operation  of 
God,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional,  and 
sovereign  election  of  God.  (Mosheim  (ed. 
Reid),  p.  816.) 

semi  verticillate,  a.  Partially  vertt- 
cillat.-. 

semi-vitreous,  a.    Partially  vitreous. 
semi  vitrifaction,  s. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfectly 
vitrified. 

2.  A  substance  imperfectly  vitrified. 

semi  vitrified,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
vitrified  ;  partially  converted  into  glass. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  OB  --  6 ;  ey     a;  qu  -  kw. 
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semi-vocal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semi- 
vowel ;  half  vocal  ;  imperfectly  sounding. 

semi-vowel,  s.  A  half-vowel  ;  a  sound 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  ;  an  articulation  which  is  accom- 
panied by  an  imperfect  sound,  which  may  be 
continued  at  pleasure,  as  the  sounds  of  I,  m, 
T,  also  the  sign  representing  such  sound. 

semi  weekly  ,  a.  &  ». 

A.  At  adj.  :    Happening  or  issued  twice  a 
week. 

B.  A3  subit.  :  A  semi-weekly  periodical. 

i  ar  -i-an,  a.  &  «.    [Pr«f.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  Arian  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  Semiarians.     [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  (See  extract). 

"  Another  party  known  as  Semiariam,  a  name  they 
received  about  358.  when  they  held  a  famous  Synod  at 
Ancyra,  confessed  that  the  Son  was  like  in  substance 
to  the  Father  ihomoiot  kat'  outian).  Basil  of  Ancyra, 
Eustathias  of  Sebaste,  JUacedoniua,  and  Ainentius  of 
Milan,  were  the  most  noted  among  U>vm."—Addit  t 
Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  SO. 

Sem  i-ar  i  an  Ism,  *.  [Eng.  Semiarian; 
.-ism.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  tenets  or  practice  of  the 
Bemiarians. 

"The  second  Sirmian  Synod,  In  887,  condemned  tho 
Seniiarian  as  well  as  the  orthodox  formula,  while 
Semiarianism  secured  a  fresh  victory  in  the  third 
council  held  at  the  game  place."—  Adda  i  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  *0. 

•e"m  i  ben  zid  am,  s.  [Pref.  semi-;  Eng. 
bem(ene)  ;  Gr.  e  ISos  (eidos)  =  resemblance,  and 
Eng.  am(montttm).] 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  by  Zinin  to  a  com- 
pound produced  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  on  dinitrobenzene. 

•em'  -i-  breve,  *  sem  -i  brief,  s.    [Pref. 

*emi-,  and  Eng.  breve  (q.v.).] 

Music  :  A  note  of  half  the  duration  or  time 
of  a  breve.  It  is  equivalent  in  time  to  two 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers, 
or  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two  demi- 
•emiquavers. 

•em  I  9ir  cle,  «.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
circle  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  half  circle  ;  one  of  the  two  equal  parts 
into  which  a  circle  is  divided  by  its  diameter. 

2.  A  surveying-instrument  for  taking  angles. 

3.  Any  body  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 

•em  i  9ir'-cu  lar,  a.  [Pref.  serai-,  and  Eng. 
circular  (q.v.).]  Having  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle ;  Ijalf  round. 

"That  temicircular  variety  we  generally  call  the 
tminbow."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  viL,  ch.  iv. 

semicircular-canals,  •.  pi. 

Anal.  :  Three  bony  tubes  above  and  beneath 
the  vestibule  of  the  ear,  into  which  they  open 
by  five  apertures,  the  contiguous  ends  of  two 
of  the  canals  being  joined.  (Quain.) 

•em  i  co  Ion,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
colon  (q.v.).] 

Gram.  £  Punct.  :  A  mark  or  point  (;)  used 
In  punctuation  to  denote  a  pause  to  be  ob- 
served in  reading  or  speaking,  of  less  dm.  -it  inn 
than  the  colon  and  more  than  that  of  the 
comma.  It  is  used  to  distinguish  the  con- 
junct members  of  a  sentence. 


I  con  flu  ent,  a.     [Pref.    semi-,   and 
Eng.  confluent.] 

Anat.  :  Half-confluent.  Used  spec,  of  a  kind 
of  small-pox  (q.v.). 

•  sem   I  cope,    *  sem  y  cope,   «.      [Pref. 
semi-,   and   Eng.    cope   (q.v.).]      An    ancient 
Clerical  garment  ;  a  half-cloak  or  cope. 
"Of  double  worsted  was  his  lemico/it." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  SSI    (ProL) 

•3m  I  cu  bic  al,  a.     [Pref.  serai-,  and  Eng. 
cubical  (q.v.).] 

Conic  Sections  :  Applied  to  a  parabola  which 
may  be  referred  to  coordinate  axes  such  that 
the  squares  of  the  ordinates  of  its  points  shall 
be  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  the  abscissas 
of  the  same  points. 

•sSm-I-cu'-W-um,  *  scm  i  cu  pi  um.  *. 

[Low  Lat.,  from  Lat.  semi-  =  half,  and  cuya  — 
a  tun,  a  cask.]  A  bath  which  only  covers  the 
lower  extremities  and  hips  ;  a  half-bath  ;  a 
hip-bath. 


*  sem  -i-form,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
form  (q.v.).]  A  half  form ;  an  imperfect 
form. 

sem  i  lor,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Fr.  or  =  gold.] 
Au  alloy  for  cheap  jewellery,  &c.,  consisting 
of  copper  ttve  parts  and  zinc  one  part. 

sem-i  lu  nar,  a.  [Pref.  serai-,  aad  Eng. 
lunar  (q.v.);  Fr.  semtVunaire.]  Resembling  a 
half-moon  in  form. 

semilunar  bone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  carpus  articulating 
with  the  radius,  the  scaphoid,  the  cuneiform, 
the  Os  magnum,  and  the  uuciform  bones. 

semilunar-cartilages,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  crescent-shaped  interarticular 
fibre-cartilages,  the  internal  and  the  external, 
placed  between  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the 
condyles  of  the  femur. 

semilunar  cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  A  cavity  in  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radius,  where  it  articulates  with  the  ulna 
which  moves  within  it. 

semilunar  fold,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  remnant  of  the  nictitating 
membrane.  [MEMBBANA-NICTITANS.] 

semilunar  ganglia,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  ganglionic  masses  occupying 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  solar  or 
epigastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

semilunar  notch,  s. 

Anat. :  The  suprascapular  notch  (q.v.). 
semilunar-valves,  s.  pi. 
Anat.:  Three  valves  or  flaps  semilunar  MI 
form,  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

•  sem-Mu'-najMf,   •  sem  I  lu  nate,  a. 

[Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng.  lunary,  lunate  (q.v.).] 
Semilunar. 

sem  in-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  tat.  seminalis, 
from  semen,  genit.  seminis  =  seed.]  [SEMEN.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seed  of  plants  or 
the  semen  of  animals,  or  to  the  elements  of 
reproduction  :  as,  seminal  weakness. 

*  2.  Contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical,  ger- 
minal, original. 

"  Which  teminal  principle  is  a  mixture  of  the  divert 
particles  of  matter  and  spirit"— Hale :  Orig.  of  Man- 
Kind,  p.  76. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Seminal  state. 

"The  temina/i  of  other  iniquities."— Brown* :  Chrif- 
tian  Moralt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

seminal  leaf,  *.    [SEED-LEAF.] 


l-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  seminal;  -ity.] 
The  state  of  being  seminal ;  the  power  of  being 
produced. 

"There  was  a  teminnHty  and  contracted  Adam  in 
the  ri  o.  "—Browiie :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vi. .  ch.  i. 

*  Sem'-in-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   seminal;    -ly.] 
Originally." 

"  Radically,  teminally,  and  eminently  in  them- 
selves."— Gauden  :  Teari  of  the  Church,  p.  470. 

sem  I  naph  thyl  a  mine,  s.  [Pref.  semi-, 
and  Eng.  naphtkylamine.] 

Chem.  :  (CioHe)H4N2.  Naphthylene  dia- 
mine.  A  base  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  dinitronaph- 
thalene.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long 
shining  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  160°,  and 
dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  dark  violet 
solution.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with 
mineral  and  organic  acids. 

*  sem   in   ar   ist,    "  scm  in  ar   i  an.    s. 
[Eng.   seminar(y);   -ist,   -arian.]     A  member 
of  a  seminary  ;  specif.,   an   English   Roman 
Catholic  priest  educated  in  a  foreign  seminary. 

"  The  compulsion  on  teminarittt  to  serve  for  three 

Jears  will  paralyse  the  priesthood."— Daily  Tiiegra/ih, 
uue  23,  i  — ;. 

*  sem   In  ar-ize,  v.t.    [Lat.  semin<ir(ii/m)  = 
a  seed-plot,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ije.  ]    To  sow  or 
plant.    (Ogilvie.) 

sein'-in-ar-Jf,  s.  [Lat.  seminarium  =  a  seed- 
garden,  from  semen,  genit.  senu'nis  =  seed  ;  Fr. 
seminaire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  stminario.] 

*  1.  A  seed-plot  or  seed-garden ;  a  plot  of 
ground  in  which  seeds  are  sown  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted  ;  a  nursery. 


*  2.  The  place  or  original  stock  whence  any 
thing  is  brought. 

"  The  ifininary  or  promptuary  that  furniaheth  forth 
matterforthe  formation  and  increment  of  animal  and 
vegeuible  bodies."—  Woodward:  On  fotnlt. 

*  3.  Seminal  state. 

"  The  baud  of  God.  who  first  created  the  earth,  hat)) 
wisely  contrived  them  in  their  proper  tctninarifi,  and 
where  they  best  maintain  the  intention  of  their 
species. "— Browne. 

*  4.  A  seed-bed,  a  source,  an  origin. 

'* Nothing  subiiiinistrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  seminaries,  sooner  than  steams 
of  nasty  folks  and  beggars."— Uartey :  On  the  Plague. 

5.  A  place  of  education  ;  a  school,  academy, 
college,  or  other  institution  for  education. 

"To  establish  teminariet  to  prepare  men  for  th» 
world,  but  to  teach  them  to  despise  it"— Knox :  S» 
fay  128. 

*  6.  A  seminarist. 

"To  mistake  an  b<ues<c  zealous  pursuivant  for  ft 
seminary."— Ben  Jonion  :  Bartholomew  Fair,  it  1. 

sem  -In-ar-Jr,  a.    [Lat.  seminarius.] 

*  1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  seed ;  sem- 
inal. 

"Seminary  vessels,  both  preparatory  and  ejacula- 
tory."— Smith  :  On  Old  Age  (1666),  p.  117. 

2.  Trained  or  educated  in  a  foreign  semin- 
ary :  as,  a  seminary  priest. 

*  sen*   in  ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  seminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  seraino  =  to  sow  ;  semen,  genit.  seminis  = 
t.eed.]    [DISSEMINATE.]    To  sow,  to  spread,  to 
propagate,  to  disseminate. 

*  sem-in  a  tion,  s.    [Lat  seminatio,  from 
seminatus,  pa.  par.  of  semino.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  sowing,  spread- 
ing, or  disseminating. 

"  For  the  fourth  and  last  way.  of  secret  leminaHon. 
wherein  we  had  been  hitherto  wholly  deficient  and 
asleep."— Retiquia  Wottoniana,  p.  4M. 

t2.  Bot. :  (I)  Seeding  (Loudon);  (2)  The 
natural  dispersal  of  seeds  (Martyn). 

*  sem  Ined,  *  sem  -in-ed,  a.   [Lat.  semen, 
genit.  seminis  =  seed.]    Thickly  covered  or 
strewn,  as  with  seeds  ;  seme. 

"  Her  garments  blue,  and  temined  with  stars." 
Ben  Jonton :  Jlatyuei  at  Court. 

*  se"m  in-If  -er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  semen,  genit 
seminis  =  seed,  and  fero  =  to  bear.]    Bearing 
or  producing  seed. 

*  sem  in  if    ic.  •  sem   in   if   ic-al,  a. 
[Lat.  semen,  genit.  seminis  =  seed,  and  /ado 
=  to  make.]    Forming  or  producing  seed  or 
semen. 

"  In  the  fourteenth  year  males  are  ttminlfical  and 
pubescent."— Browne :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vili. 

*  sem-In-I-f  I-ca'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  seminiflc ; 
-ation.]   Propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal 
parts.    (Hale.) 

t  se  mln  u  lum,  s.    [Mod.  Lat. ,  d  imin.  from 
Lat.  semen' (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  A  spore. 

se  mi  6  Idg-ic-aLii'.  [SEMEIOLOOICAL,&C.) 

se-mI-6-nd'-tUS,  s.     [Pref.  semio-,  and  Or. 
nil-OS  (notes)  =  the  back.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sauridee,  with  distich- 
ous fulcra.  There  are  two  species,  from  th« 
Lias. 

se  mi  oph  or  us.  *.    [Pref.  semio-,  and  Or. 
4>op6s  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Carangida;,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca.  The  dorsal,  cowr 
mencing  immediately  above  the  head,  is 
enormously  developed  ;  the  ventrals  are  long 
and  slender,  and  thoracic,  placed  below  and 
in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  which  are  very 
small. 

se-ml-op'-ter-a,  ».    [Pref.  semio-,  and  Or. 
irrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wimj.l 

Ornith. :  Standard-wing,  a  genus  of  Para- 
diseinai,  with  one  species,  Semiojitera  wallacii, 
discovered  by  Mr.  A.  K,  Wallace  in  1858,  in 
Batchiau,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  which 
group  it  appears  to  be  con  lined.  Bill  long, 
compressed,  culmen  much  curved,  tip  etnar 
ginate  ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  hidden  by  frontal 
pkimes ;  wings  rounded,  fourth  and  tilth 
primaries  equal  and  longest ;  tail  moderate, 
slightly  rounded  ;  tarsi  long,  rather  slender, 
covered  by  a  single  scale  ;  toes  slender,  rather 
short ;  claws  long,  much  curved,  acute. 

sem  J-pSd,  s.    [Lat.  semi- =  half,  and  pet, 
genit.  pet/is  =  a  foot.] 
Pros. :  A  half-foot. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph      t 
-Clan,    tian  =  shaa.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,   tious,  -clous  =  anus,   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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aem  i  pe  -dal,  a.    [SEMIPED.J 
Pros. :  Containing  a  half-foot. 

Se'm-i-pe-la  -&i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  «mv-, 
and  Eng.  Pe;oyian"(q.v.XJ 

A.  ^<*  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  party  described  under  B. 

"The  Semipclagian  tenets  which  are  often  called 
the  heresy  of  the  Masailiensea."— Adda  t  Amuld : 

COM.  Met.,  p.  rw. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain persons  who,  chiefly  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  endeavoured  to  find  a  middle  course 
between  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  of  Hippo 
and  that  of  Pelagius  on  the  subject  of  grace 
and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The 
name  is  principally  confined  to  the  followers 
ofCassian.  [MASSILIASS.] 

"  The  Semiptlayiani  did  not  go  a*  far  a*  Pelagius."— 
Addit  i  Arnold:  Calh.  Diet.,  p.  759. 

Sem  i  pe  la  gi-an  ism,s.  [Eng.  Semi- 
pelagian;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that  man  can 
by  his  natural  powers  have  and  exercise  faith 
in  Christ,  and  a  purpose  of  living  a  holy  life, 
though  none  can  persevere  in  this  course 
unless  constantly  supported  by  divine  assist- 
ance and  grace. 

"  In  529  the  Synod  of  Orange  In  Sonth  Gaul  gave  the 
death-blow  to  Senupeliigianitm,"— Addit  *  Arnold : 
Calh.  Diet.,  p.  7(0. 

•em  i  pen  -nl  form,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  penniform  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  (Of  muscles):  Half  penniform,  half 
approaching  the  form  of  the  plume  of  a 
feather. 

••em-I-phyl-lid-I-a,  ».  pL  [Pref.  tern*.; 
Mod.  Lat  phyllidia  (q'v.).] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Latreille's  Gasterop- 
oda, consisting  of  those  having  branchiae  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  under  the  border 
of  the  mantle,  in  a  longitudinal  series.  Gen- 
era, Pleurobranchus  and  Umbrella  (q.v.). 

••em  I  phyl  lid-i  an,  a.  &  s.     [SEMI- 

PHVLL1DIA.J 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Semi- 
phyllidia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Semi- 
phyllidia  (q.v.). 

t  «6m  i  plan  ti-gra  -da,  s.  pi  [Pref.  semi-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  plantiyrada  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  the  Carnivora  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  sole  is  applied  to  the  ground. 
Intermediate  between  the  Plantigrada  and 
the  Digitigrada. 

•4m  i  plan  ti  grade,  a.  [SEMIPLAHTI- 
GRADA.)  Placing  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  ground  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Planti- 
grada (q.v.). 

•im  i  plo-ti  na,  *.  pL  [Mod.  Lat  semi- 
plot(us);  Lat.  neut.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Cypriuidae.  Anal  short ; 
dorsal  elongate,  with  an  osseous  ray ;  lateral 
line  running  along  middle  of  tail ;  barbels 
sometimes  present.  There  are  two  genera : 
Cyprinion,  from  Persia  and  Syria,  and  Serai- 
plotus,  from  Assam. 

•Sin  i-plo  tus,  f.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Gr. 
»AIUTOT  (plotos).]  [PLOTCS.]  [SEMIPLOTINA.] 

•4m  i  qua  ver,  *.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
quaver  (q.v.).] 

Music :  A  half  quaver ;  a  note  of  half  the 
duration  of  a  quaver;  the  sixteenth  of  the 

semibreve. 

•  «em   i  qua-ver,  v.t.    [SEMIQUAVER,  ».]   To 
sound  or  sing,  as  in  semiquavers. 

"  With  wire  and  catgut  he  conclude!  the  day, 
Quivering  and  irmiqtutvrring  care  away." 

Cotfper :  frofrea  of  frror. 

•  «em  i-SOUn,  «.     [Lat.  semi  =  half,  and  sonus 

=  a  sounil.)    A  half  sound  ;  a  low,  broken,  or 
indistinct  sound.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,i.'.'7.) 

•  sSm'-i-tanre,   *.     [Pref.    temi-,  and  Lat 
taurus  =  a  bull.]    Half  bull,  half  man. 

Sem'-ite,  s.  &  a.    [SREMITK.] 

A.  As  iubst. :  A  descendant  of  Shem ;  one 
of  the  Semitic  race. 

"None  but  the  Semite*  have,  since  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  period,  seriously  disputed  with  our  family  the 
headship  of  the  human  race.'— frAttwy  .-  Life  t 
Ormah  of  Language,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  At  adj. :  Semitic  (q.v.). 


sem  I-ter  -tian,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eug.  tertian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Possessing  the  characters  of 
a  quotidian  and  a  tertian  ague.     (Used  of  a 
quotidian  fever  which  has  remissions  on  the 
days  when,  if  it  were  an  ordinary  tertian,  it 
would  intermit 

B.  As  substantive  : 

PathoL  :  A  semitertian  fever. 

"  The  natural  product  of  such  a  cold  moist  year  are 
tertians,  trmiurtiant,  and  some  quartans.'— .drfru/A- 
not  On  Air. 

Se-mit-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Semite);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  Shem  or  his  descendants  ; 
pertaining  to  the  Hebrew  race,  or  any  of 
those  kindred  to  it,  as  the  ancient  Phueni- 
cians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Assyrians. 

Semitic-languages,  s.  pi.  The  most 
important  group  of  languages,  after  the  Indo- 
European.  It  is  marked  by  the  triliterality 
of  the  roots  and  their  inflection  by  internal 
change,  by  variation  of  vowel. 

"  The  uame  '  Semitic-language* '  is  used  to  designate 
a  group  of  Asiatic  and  African  languages,  some  living 
and  some  dead,  namely.  Hebrew  and  Phoenician, 
Aramaic,  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Ethiopia  iGeez  an  J  Am- 
haricj.  The  name  which  was  introduced  by  Eichhoru 
(Xiiilrie.  in  dot  A.  T.  led.  2nd),  L  45)  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  most  nations  which  speak  or  spoke  these 
languages  are  descended,  according  to  Genesis,  from 
'  Shem.  son  of  Soah."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  sth),  xxi.  641. 

Bern -It-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Semite);  -ism.}  A 
Semitic  idiom  or  word  ;  the  adoption  of  what 
is  peculiarly  Semitic. 

sem   i  tone,  $.    [Pref.  temi-,  and  Eng.  tone 

(q.v.).] 

Music  :  A  half  tone,  or  an  approximate  half 
of  a  tone  ;  there  are  three  kinds,  greater, 
lesser,  and  natural.  An  interval  of  Sound,  as 
between  mi  and  fa  on  the  diatonic  scale, 
which  is  only  half  the  distance  of  the  interval 
between  do  and  re,  or  sol  and  la. 

"  A  series  of  sounds  relating  to  one  leading  note  is 
called  a  mode,  or  a  tone,  and  there  are  twelve  semi- 
tone* in  the  scale,  each  of  which  may  be  made  in  it* 
turn  the  leader  of  a  mode."— Janet :  Imitative  Artt. 

sem-i  ton -ic,  a.  [Eng.  semitone);  -it]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  semitone  ;  consisting  of  a 
semitone  or  of  semitones. 

*  sem  i-un-cl-ai,  o.  [SEMUSCIA.]  Half  an 
inch  in  size. 

"  Uncial  or  umiundal  letters."— Xorttt :  Lift  of  Lord 
Ouil/ord,  i.  20. 

gem'-mit,  s.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Samite 
(q.v.),  or  a  contract,  of  chemisette.]  An  under- 
shirt, generally  woollen.  (Scotch.) 

t  sem-nd-pi-the'-ci-dw,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
semnoiiithfc(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 
[SEMNOPITHECIN^B.  ] 

sem  no  pith-e-gi  -nse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
semnopitlieo(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -irue.] 

1.  Zool. :    A  subfamily  of  Siiniadte  (q.v.). 
Pelvic  limbs  longer  than  pectoral  ;  tail  very 
long ;    no  cheek   pouches  or  vermiform  ap- 
pendix ;  sternum  narrow ;  ischiatic  callosities ; 
third  lower  molar  always  with  five  tubercles. 
Two  genera,  Colobus  and  Semnopithecus.    It 
was  formerly  made  a  family  (Semnopithecida?) 
of  Primates  (q.v.). 

2.  Palteont. :  From  the  Miocene  onward. 

sem-no-pi-the  -cus,  s.  [Gr.  <rtliv6<;  (semnos) 
=  sacred,  and  TTI'&JKOS  (pithekos)  —  an  ape.] 

1.  Zool. :  Sacred  monkeys,  Sacred  apes  ;  the 
type-genus    of  the    Semnopithecinse,   distin- 
guished from  Colobus  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  functional  thumb  and   their  absence 
from    Africa.      The   species   are   numerous, 
spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Oriental 
region,  wherever  the  forests  are  extensive. 
They  extend  along  the  Himalayas  to  beyond 
Simla ;   on  the  west  of  India  they  are  not 
found  north  of  14°  K.  lat.,  on  the  east  they 
extend  into  Arakan,  and  to  Borneo  and  Java, 
but  apparently  not  into  Siam  or  Cambodia. 
One  species  (Semnopithecuf  roxellnna)  was  dis- 
covered by  Pere  David  at  Moupin,  in  East 
Thibet,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  and  the 
whole  vegetation  is  palfearctic.     The  monkeys 
of  this  genus  vary  much  in  size,  the  largest 
are  bigger  than  a   pointer ;  the  body  in  all 
long  and  slightly  made,  and  the  tail  pendu- 
lous.     The  most  important  species  are  de- 
scribed in  this  Dictionary  under  their  popular 
names. 

2.  Palteont. :  From  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
Greece  and  the  Sivalik  Hills,  and  the  Pliocene 
of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 


sem  -6  la,  sem-6  lei  -la,  s.    [SEMOLINA.) 
Sem-O-li'-na,  s.     [Ital.  semolino,  semolella.] 

Foods  :  A  farinaceous  food  consisting  of  th« 
fine  hard  parts  of  wheat,  rounded  by  attrition, 
in  the  mill-stones.  The  best  is  obtained  from 
wheat  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

se-monle,  *.    [Fr.]    Semolina  (q.v.). 

•sem  per-vir-ent,  o.  [Lat.  semper  = 
always,  and  wrens,  pr.  par.  of  vireo  =  to  b» 
green.]  Always  green  ;  evergreen. 

*  sem'  -per  -vive,  ».    [SEMPERVIVUM.]    Th» 
house-leek. 

"  The  greater  umptnite  will  put  out  branches  tw» 
or  three  years  ;  but  they  wrap  the  rout  in  an  oil-cloth 
once  iu  half  a  year."—  Bacon. 

sSm-per-vi'-VUm,  s.  [Lat.  semper  =  always, 
and  vivus  =  living,  alive.  Named  from  their 
tenacity  of  life.) 

Dot.  :  House-leek  ;  a  genus  of  Crassnleae. 
Succulent  herbs  or  uudershrubs.  Radicl» 
leaves  densely  rosulate,  stoloniferous  from 
their  axils,  the  cauline  ones  alternate  ;  calyx* 
six-  to  twenty  -cleft  ;  petals  distinct  or  nearly 
so  ;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  or 
as  many  and  opposite  to  them  ;  follicles  many- 
seeded  ;  hypogynous  scales  laciniated,  toothed, 
or  wanting.  Known  species  about  forty,  froin 
Europe,  North  Africa,  especially  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  islands.  The  Common  House-leek, 
(S.  tectorum)  is  an  European  species,  frequently 
planted  in  the  United  States  in  beds  of  !•  nf 
plants,  Ac.  In  Europe  it  is  planted  on  wall.% 
house  roofs,  &c.  The  leaves  are  very  succulent 
and  form  close  rosettes.  The  flower  stem  grows 
6  to  12  inches  high,  and  bears  pale  red,  star- 
like  flowers.  The  fishermen  of  Madeira  rub 
their  nets  with  the  freeh  leaves  of  S.  glutinotum, 
then  steep  them  in  an  alkaline  liquor;  thi» 
renders  thern  as  durable  as  if  they  were  tanned. 

sem  pi  ter  nal,    *  sem-pi  ter  -nail,  a. 

[Fr.  sempiternel,  from  Lat.  sempitemus,  front 
semper  =  always  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sempiterno  ; 
Ital.  sempiternale,  sempiterno.] 

1.  Of  never-ending  duration  ;    everlasting, 
endless  ;  having  beginning,  but  no  end. 

"  All  truth  is  from  the  lempitemal  source," 

Cotrper  :  Talk.  ii.  4». 

2.  Eternal,  everlasting  ;  without  beginning 
or  end. 

"  If  that  one  man  was  lempitrrnal,  why 
Did  be,  since  independent,  ever  diet 

Ulac/cmort  :  Creation,  bk.  rl. 

*  sem'-pi-terne,  a.   [Lat.  sempitemus.]  Sem- 
piternal ;  everlasting. 

"  And  his  beiuge  is  tempiterne."  •   Gover  :  C.  A.,  rii. 

*  sein-pl-ter'-nl-tjf,  «.      [Fr.   scmj>Uernit4, 
from  Lat.  sempiternitatem,  accus.  of  sem-piter- 
nitas,  from  sempitemus  =  sempiternal  (q.v.).  J 
Future  duration  without  end  ;  eternity. 

"Upon  a  supposition  of  a  future  ttmpitemity,  thl* 
would  produce  the  same  difficulty,  without  such  in- 
terposition of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  providence."— 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  227. 

*  sem-pi-  ter'-nize,  v.t.   [SEMPITERNE.]    To 
perpetuate. 

"  The  trmpittrniang  of  the  hunuui  nee."—  Prjuhartt 
Kaotlait,  bk.  iii..  ch.  viii. 

*  sem  -pie,  o.    [SIMPLE.] 

sem'-pre,  adv.  [Ital.,  from  Lat  semper^ 
always.] 

Music  :  Ever,  always,  throughout.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  mark  of  time  or 
expression,  to  signify  that  such  mark  is  to 
remain  in  force  until  a  new  direction  appears. 

semp  -ster  (p  silent),  s.    [SEAMSTEIU] 


semp  stress  (p  silent),  *. 

semp  -stres-sjr  (p  silent),  t.    [SEAMSTRESST.  j 

sem'-sey-ite,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably after  one  Senisey  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin,).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small,  gray 
tabular  crystals  at  Felsobanya,  Hungary. 
Sp.  gr.  5-95.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  19'10  } 
antimony,  26*85  ;  lead,  64-05  =  100,  which 
corresponds  to  the  formula  7Pb  4-  SSU^S-j. 

*  se  mun'-9i-a,  s.  [Lat.  semi  —  half,  and  unciu 

=  an  ounce.]*  A  small  Roman  coin  of  the 
weight  of  four  drachms,  being  the  tweutj- 
fourth  part  of  the  Roman  pound. 

*  sem-y-cope,  *.    [SEMICOP*.] 

*  sen,  *  sens,  adv.    [SINCE.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur,  role,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


eenacia— senega 
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•£  na'-ci-a,  s.     [Named  after  Jean  Senac,  a 
French  physician  (1693-1770).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Celastraceae.  Shrubs  with 
smooth  branches  ;  feathery  veined,  entire 
leaves;  terminal  corymbs  of  white  flowers, 
with  hypogynous  stamens.  Akin  to  Celastrus. 
Senacia  (formerly  Celastrus)undulata  fumishes 
a  hard  wood. 

Ben  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ;  suff.  -age.} 
JMW  :  Money  paid  for  synodals. 

8en-ar-m6n  -tite,  ».  [After  the  mineralogist, 
H.  de  Senarmout,  who  first  described  it  ;  suff. 


Min.  :  An  Isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
octahedrons  with  octahedral  cleavage,  also 
granular,  massive.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  5'22  to  5-3  ;  lustre,  resinous  to  sub-adaman- 
tine ;  colourless  or  grayish  ;  streak,  white. 
Compos.  :  oxygen,  16'44  ;  antimony,  83'56  = 
100,  equal  to  the  formula,  SbOs-  Results 
principally  from  the  decoinixisition  of  stibnite, 
the  finest  and  largest  crystals  being  found  in 
Algeria. 

•Sn-ar-y,  a.  [Lat  senarius,  from  seni  =  six 
each,  sex  =  six.]  Of  six  ;  belonging  to  six  ; 
containing  six. 

•Sn'-ate,  *  sen-at,  *.  [Fr.  senat,  from  Lat. 
tenatum,  accus.  of  senatus  =  a  council  of 
elders,  from  senex,  gen  it  senit  =  an  old  man  ; 
8p.  tenads  ;  Ital.  senato.] 

L  An  assembly  or  council  of  elders  ;  an 
assembly  or  council  of  citizens  invested  with 
*  share  in  the  government. 

(1)  In  ancient  Rome,  a  body  or  council  of 
elders,  appointed  or  elected  from  amongst 
Citizens  of  free  birth,  and  entrusted  with  the 
supreme  legislative  power.  To  it  belonged 
exclusively  the  administration  of  foreign 
affai  rs,  and  of  the  exchequer.  It  also  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  religion  of 
the  state.  It  could  not  meet  unless  summoned 
by  a  magistrate.  The  number  of  the  members 
varied  at  different  times. 

(2)  The  Upper  House  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  whose  members  represent  the 
states,  while  those  of  the  Lower  House  are  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people.  Each 
state  has  two  senators,  chosen  by  the  state 
legislature  f»r  six  years,  taougli  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  having  the  senators 
directly  voted  for  l>y  the  people.  The  Upper 
House  of  the  French  national  legislature 
also  bears  the  name  of  Senate,  and  the  same 
in  the  case  in  some  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. The  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain 
differs  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
being  an  hereditary,  not  a  representative,  body 
of  legislators,  and  in  other  particulars. 

(3)  The   Upper  House  of  the  various  State 
legislatures,  all  members  of  which  are  chosen 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

(4)  Hence,  legislative  bodies  in  gpneral;  a 
state  council  ;  the  legislative  department  of  a 
government. 

"  While  listening  unatet  hang  upon  thy  tongue." 
Thornton  :  Autumn.  15. 

8.  The  governing  body  of  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  London. 

senate  chamber,  s.  The  chamber  or 
ball  in  which  a  senate  meets. 

senate-house,  s.  A  house  in  which  a 
senate  meets  ;  a  place  of  public  council. 

"  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  tenate-hovae." 

bhaketp.  :  Coriolamu,  IT.  C. 

•e"n  at  or,  *  sen-at  our.  *  ccn  a  tour.  s. 
[O.    Fr.   senatour  (Fr.    senateur),    from    Lat. 
tenatorem,  accus.  of  senator  =  a  senator  ;  8p. 
•nd  Port,  sejuulor  ;  Ital.  senatore.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  member  of  a  senate. 

•'  The  right  of  naming  ten  at  on  belonged  at  first  to 
the  kings.  —  Ktnnett:  Kama  Antigua  Jfotitio,  pt  1L, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  1L 

*  2.  Old  Law  :  A  member  of  the  king's 
Council  ;  a  king's  councillor. 

U  In  Scotland  the  Lords  of  Session  are 
called  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

•en  a-tbr  -i-al,  a.     [Eng.  senator  ;  -ial.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  senate  ;  befitting  a 
sen.it  r  or  a  senator. 

"  Moat  of  the  earlier  historians  were  of  consular  or 
malaria  rank."—  Lewit  :  Cred.  Early  Raman  Bill. 
(1855),  i.  4ft. 

2.  Entitled    to    elect    a    senator  :    as,   a 
senatorial  district.    (Amer.) 


sen-a-tb'r'-i-al-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  senatorial; 
•ly.]  In  a  senatorial  manner;  in  a  manner 
becoming  or  befitting  a  senator. 

"  The  mother  wu  cheerful ;  the  father  imaloriatly 
fnae."—Drummand  :  Travel t,  p.  17. 

*  sen  a  tor  i-an,  *  sen  a-tbr  I  ous,  a. 

[Lat.  senator ius,  from  senator  =  a  senator.] 
Senatorial. 

"  Railing  it  from  the  equestrian  to  the  senatortan 
rank."— Middleton :  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  1.,  f  1. 

sen -a-tor-shlp,  *.  [Eng.  senator;  -ship.] 
The  "office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  senator. 

"  From  which  step  his  courage  and  wisedorae  raysed 
him  by  degrees  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lucca,  the 
irnatorthip  of  Koine."— Carets :  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
fol.  120. 

sen-a'-tus,  s.    [Lat]    [SENATE.] 
*  1.  A  senate. 

"  After  this,  he  made  a  hundred  counsellors  of  the 
best  and  honestest  men  of  the  city,  which  be  called 
patricians;  and  the  whole  company  of  them  together 
he  called  tenatus,  as  one  would  say,  the  Couucei  of  the 
Ancients."—  Korth  :  Plutarch,  p.  SL 

2.  The    senate    or    governing   body   of  a 
university. 

senatus  academicus,  s.     One  of  the 

governing  bodies  in  Scotch  universities,  con- 
sisting of  the  principal  and  professors,  and 
charged  with  the  superintendence  and  regu- 
lation of  discipline,  the  administration  of  the 
university  property  and  revenues,  subject  to 
the  control  and  review  of  the  university 
court,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  through 
the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor. 

senatus  consultum ,  •• 

Rom.Antiq. :  A  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

*  sSnge,  s.    [SENSE.] 

send,  *  sende  (pa.  t.  *  sende,  *  sente,  sent ; 
pa.  par.  sent),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  seiulan  (pa.  t. 
sende,  pa.  par.  sended);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zenden;  I  eel.  senda  ;  Dan.  sende;  Sw.  sanda; 
Goth,  sandjan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  senten ;  Ger. 
senden.  From  a  root  signifying  to  make  to 
go  ;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  sinnan  =  to  go,  to  go  forth  ; 
Ger.  sitinen  (pa.  t.  sann)  =  to  go  over  in  the 
mind  ;  Icel.  sinni  (for  sinthi)  =  a  walk,  a 
journey  ;  A.S.  sidh  (for  sinth)  =  a  journey,  a 
time  ;  sidhian,  —  to  travel ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sirit  = 
a  way,  a  time.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  from  one  place  to 
another ;  to  despatch. 

"  This  sudden  tending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause."        Shaketp. :  Samlet,  ir.  X. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  tmnsmitted. 


*  3.  To  impel,  to  propel,  to  hurl,  to  cast,  to 
throw :  as,  A  gun  sends  a  ball  1,000  yards. 

4.  To  cause  to  take  place  ;  to  cause  to  come  ; 
to  inflict 

"  God  .  .  .  tendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."— MaUh*v  v.  45, 

5.  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 
act 

"  I  bear  witness  the  Father  hath  tent  me."— John 
T.  M. 

6.  To  cause  to  be. 

"  God  tend  him  well !  * 
Shakctp. :  AlCt  Well  that  Endi  Well,  L  L 

7.  (With  certain  verbs   implying   motion)  : 
To    cause  to  do  the  act   indicated    by  the 
principal  verb.     It  always  implies  impulsion 
or  propulsion :  as,  He  sent  him  flying,  the 
blow  sent  him  staggering. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  despatch  a  messenger ;  to 
despatch  an  agent  or  messenger  for  some  pur- 
pose. 

"  Pharaoh  sent,  and  called  Joseph."— GenetU  xU.  14. 

2.  Naut. :  To  pitch  precipitately  into  the 
hollow  or  interval  between  two  waves.    (In 
this  sense  the  pa.  t  is  sended.) 

U  1.  To  send  for :  To  require  or  request  the 
attendance  of  a  person  or  the  bringing  of  a 
thing  by  messenger  :  as,  To  send  for  a  person, 
to  send  for  a  book. 

2.  To  send  forth  (or  out)  : 

(1)  To  put  out  or  forth ;  to  produce :  as,  A 
tree  sends  out  branches. 

(2)  To  emit :  as,  A  flower  sends  forth  frag- 
rance. 

send,  5.    [SEND,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  motion  of  the  waves,  or  the 
impetus  given  by  their  motion. 

"  Borne  on  the  tend  of  the  sea." 

Longfellow :  Ifilet  Slandith,  T. 


sen  daL,  *  sen  -dall,  *  cen  dal,  *  sen- 
delle,  «,  [O.  Fr.  sendal,  cendal,  from  Low 
Lat  cendalum,  cendale,  cindadus,  eindalut^ 
sendalum,  so  called  because  brought  from. 
India,  from  Sansc.  sindhu  —the  river  Indus, 
Scinde,  from  syand  =  to  flow  ;  cf.  Gr.  O-CPOWP- 
(sindon)  =  fine  linen;  Sp.  &  Port,  cendal  f 
Ital.  zendalo,  zendado.]  A  light,  thiu  stuff  or 
silk  or  thread. 

"  The  courteins  wen  of  tendaH  thyu." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  t 

send  er,  i.  [Eng.  send,  v.  ;  -tr.\  One  whft 
sends. 

"  We  most  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  bis  tender." 

Skaketp.  :  Cymbelint,  ii.  B, 

sen-e-bi  er'-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Jean 
Senebier,  a  Swiss  Protestant  minister,  natur- 
alist, and  bibliographer  (1742-1809).] 

Bot.  :  Wart-cress  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sene- 
bieridae  (q.  v.).  Fruit  broader  than  long,  with- 
out valves  or  wings  ;  two-celled,  each  cell 
one-seeded.  Known  species  six,  from  tem- 
perate and  warm  countries.  One,  Senebiera. 
Coronopus,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  another 
(S.  didynia)  a  denizen.  They  have  racemes 
of  minute  white  flowers.  The  first,  which  is 
the  y\av£  (f/laux)  of  Dioscorides,  was  for- 
merly eaten  as  a  salad,  as  S.  nilotica  still  is 
in  Egypt 

sen-e  bl-er  -!-d»,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  MM- 
bier(a);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Crucifene,  tribe  Dipla- 
colobeae  (q.v.). 

sen'-e  ca,  *.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.] 

seneca  oil,  s 

Min.  :  A  petroleum  found  at  Cuba,  Allo- 
ghany  Co.,  New  York.  Also  occurs  on  thft 
surface  of  Seneca  Lake,  but  it  is  unceitda 
whether  the  name  arose  from  this  fact,  or 
because  it  was  collected  and  sold  by  ths> 
Seneca-Indians.  (Dana.) 

seneca-root,  s.    [SENEGA.] 

se-ne  -91-0  (or  c  as  sh),  s.  [Lat  =  (1)  aa 
old  man,  (2)  the  genus  Senecio  (see  def.). 
Named  because  its  pappus  resembles  gray 
hairs.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Senecionese  and 
Senecionidese  (q.v.).  Generally  herbs  with 
alternate  leaves  and  solitary  or  corymbose* 
ellow  flowers.  Involucre  cylindrical,  with 
inear  scales,  often  tipped  with  brown.  An- 
thers without  bristles  at  the  liase,  style  scarcely 
longer  than  the  corolla  ;  truncate  or  filial* 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Known. 
species  about  500,  from  temperate  and  cold 
countries.  It  is  the  most  numerous  genus  of 
the  great  natural  order  Composite,  the  d|«-ciea 
being  annual  or  perennial  und  half  sliiubby 
plants,  the  last  from  the  warmer  latitudes.  S. 
hieractfoluu  is  the  Fireweed  of  the  United 
States,  so  called  from  ita  quick  appearance 
where  a  forest  has  been  consumed  by  fire. 
Many  species  have  a  strong,  unpleasant  odor. 
A  few  are  rather  ornamental  a-  flowers.  The- 
leaves  of  Senecio  Jentijtorus,  a  Hungaiiaia 
species,  are  applied  to  boils. 

sen  c  91  o  -ne-89  (or  e  as  sh\  s.pl.  [LaC 
senecio  (genit  «enecion(is);  fern.  pL  adj.  suff. 
-tee.) 

Sot.  :  The  typical  sab-tribe  of  Senecionide* 
(q.v.). 

se  ne-5l-6-nId'-e-re.  *.  pi.  [Lat.  senedof 
genit.  senecion(is)  ;  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Tubulitlor*,  with  the  fol- 
lowing sub-tribes  : 

F.uxeniea.  Mlllerieie.  SilphieR.  MeUmpodie«.  Am- 
brosies;,  Iven,  1'artheniea.  Ueliousideie.  Kudlwkiesi. 
Coreopsidese.  BiileutidciB.  Verbeslue*.  Flavt-ricse,  Ta- 
getev,  Forophylleje,  Gaiilanlieje,  Heleuieie,  Gaiinso~ 
ge».  SpheogynejF,  Anthemideie,  Chrysantheinec.  Co- 
tulea,  AthanasieA  Artemiiiete.  Hiiipieie,  Eriocrph- 
aless,  Anglanthrc,  Cauinleie.  Hellchryses:.  BcrinhU% 
Antennarieie,  Leysseriec,  KelhauieiB,  Neumlzussv 
and  Senecioness. 

*  se  -  ne'e  '-ti  -tide,  «.  [Lat.  sentctu*  =  ol* 
age,  from  xenex  =  old.]  Old  age. 

sen  e-ga,  sen'  e  ka,  s.    [SENECA.] 

Pharm.  :  The  dried  root  of  Polygala  SenfgOf. 
the  Rattlesnake-root  It  is  stimulant,  ex- 
pectorant, diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and,. 
in  large  doses,  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  i» 
given  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  in. 
functional  derangement  of  the  heart,  in 
dropsy,  ame  norrhu-a,  and  dysmenorrhcea. 


ye 
li 


boil,  bo$ ;  pout,  jolVl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-clan,    tlan  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fton,  -gion  =  zhun,    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Senegal— sensation 


8£n-e-gar,  s.    [From  the  native  name.] 

Geog.  :  A  French  colonial  dependency  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  traversed  by  a  river  of 
the  same  name. 

Senegal  galago,  5. 

Zool.  :  Galo.go  senegalensis.  It  is  fawn-gray 
»bove,  yellowish  white  beneath,  with  dark 
brown  feet  and  tail,  and  a  white  stripe  on  the 
Jboa. 

Senegal-jackal,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  well-marked  variety  of  the  Jackal 
{Canis  aureus),  to  which  specific  distinction  is 
somrtimes  given  as  Canis  anthus.  It  is  larger 
than  the  common  kind,  more  elegantly  built, 
and  has  long  legs,  somewhat  like  a  greyhound. 
•Colour  bright  tawny,  with  a  black  band  on 
iback,  chest,  and  sides. 

Senegal-parrot,  «. 

Ornith.  :  Palceornis  senegalus. 
Senegal-root,  «. 

Pluirn.  :  The  root  of  Cocculus  BaJdt.  It  is 
Tery  bitter,  and  is  a  diuretic. 

•9$n  c  gin,  sen  -e-guln,  s.  [Eng.  seneg(a); 
-in.]  [SAPONIN.] 

*  se  nes'-cence,  s.    [Lat.  senescens,  pr.  par. 
of  senesco  =  to  become  old  ;  senex=  old.]  The 
state  of  growing  old  ;  decay  by  time  ;  begin- 
ning of  old  age. 

"  The  earth  and  all  things  will  continue  in  the  state 
wherein  they  now  are.  without  the  least  tenetcence  or 
decay."—  Woodward. 

*  se  nes'-9ent,  a.    [Lat  senescens.]    Growing 
old. 

"  Smetcent  spinsters  and  dowagers,"—  Southe*  :  Th» 
Doctor,  ch.  CXCL 

.sen  es  chal,  '  sen  es  chall,  "sen 
esh  al,  s.  '  [O.  Fr.  seneschal  (Fr.  senechal); 
Low  Lat.  senescallus,  senescalius  ;  O.  Ger. 
tenescalh,  from  Goth,  sins  =  old  (cogn.  with 
Lat.  senex),  and  skalhs  =  a  servant.]  [MAR- 
SHAL.] An  officer  in  the  house  of  princes  and 
high  dignitaries,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies  ;  a  steward. 
In  some  instances  he  had  the  dispensing  of 
justice. 

"  With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand, 

The  ScncKhal  the  presence  scann'd 

Of  these  strange  guests  .  .  . 

And  there  he  marah.iU'd  them  their  plaos, 

First  of  that  company." 

Scott  :  lard  of  the  111  ft,  11.  «. 

»2n  CS  cha.1  ship,  s.  [Eng.  seneschal;  -ship.] 
Tin-  office  or  post  of  a  seneschal. 

*  aeage,  v.t.    [SINOE.] 

•en'-green,  ».    [From  singrun,  a  prov.  form 
of  G;T.  ingriin  =  periwinkle  :  in.-,  intens.,  and 
griin  =  green.] 
Dot.  :  Sempervivum  tectarum 

*»en   icaLa.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Nnvig.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  old  form  of 
quadrant,  consisting  of  several  concentric 
qua<  Iran  tie  arcs,  divided  into  eight  equal  parts 
by  radii  with  parallel  right  lines  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  It  was  made  of  brass 
or  wood,  with  lines  drawn  from  each  side 
Intersecting  one  another,  and  an  index  divided 
by  wines  also,  with  90°  on  the  limb  and  two 
sights  on  the  edge  to  take  the  altitude  of  the 
sun.  It  was  in  great  use  among  French  navi- 
gators. (Smyth.) 

•«'  nile,  a.  [Lat.  sent!  is,  from  senex  •=.  n\d  ; 
Fr.  seiiil;  Sp.  &  Port,  senil  ;  Ital.  senile.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  old  age  ;  derived  or  proceeding 
from  old  age  ;  consequent  on  or  arising  from 
the  weaknesses  usually  accompanying  old  age. 

have  happily  matched  a  trnile  maturity  of  judgment 
with  youthful  vigour  of  fancy."—  Bnyte  :  On  Colourt. 

*f  In  pathology  there  are  senile  catarrh  and 
senile  prurigo. 


'-I-ty,  ».    [Fr.  senilite.]    The  quality  or 
state  of  being  senile  ;  old  age. 

"  Again  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  teniiUy."— 
BotmU  :  Lift  of  Johnton  Ian.  1778). 

>en   i  or,  *  sen  i  our,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  senior 
=  older,   compar.    of  senex  •=.  old.     Kignor, 
teHor,  senior,  seignior,  sire,  and  sir  are  thus 
the  same  word.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Older,  elder;  more  advanced  in  years. 
Vhen  appended  to  a  proper  name,  as  John 
Smith,  senior  (generally  abbreviated  into  senr. 
or  sen.),  it  denotes  the  elder  of  two  persons 
of  that  name  in  one  family  or  community. 
[JUNIOR.] 


2.  Higher  or  more  advanced  in  rank,  office, 
or  the  like :  as,  a  senior  lieutenant,  a  senior 
partner,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  older  or  more  advanced  in 
years  than  another. 

2.  One  who  is  older  or  higher  in  office  than 
another  ;  one  who  has  held  office  longer  than 
another ;  one  who  is  prior  or  superior  in  runk 
or  office. 

"  How  can  yon  admit  your  union  to  the  examina- 
tion or  allowing  of  them,  not  only  beiiiK  inferior  in 
office  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also  ?  "—  WhUgifte. 

*  3.  An  aged  person,  an  elder. 

"  So,  talking  on  the  toure, 
These  itniourt  of  the  people  sate." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  111. 

4.  A  student  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  American  colleges  ;  also  one  in  the 
third  year  in  certain  professional  seminaries. 

senior  optime,  s.    [OPTIME.] 
senior  sophister,  s.    [SOPHISTER.] 
senior-wrangler,  s.    [WRANGLER.] 

•e-ni'-dr'-I-ty,  s.     [Eng.  senior;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being    senior ; 
priority  of  birth  ;  superior  age. 

"  In  this  case,  the  first  provoker  has,  by  his  ttniority 
and  primogeniture,  a  double  portion  of  the  guilt."— 
Government  of  the  Tonyue. 

2.  Priority,  precedence,  or   superiority  in 
rank  or  office. 

*3.  An  assembly  or  court  consisting  of  the 
senior  fellows  of  a  college. 

*sen'-I-or-ize,  v.i.     [Eng.  senior ;  -ise.]    To 
exercise  lordly  authority  ;  to  signorize. 

*  sen'-i-or-jf,  s.   [Eng.  senior  ;  -y.  ]    Seniority, 
eldership. 

"  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  n-niory." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

sen   na    *  sen  a,    *  sen  ie,    *  sen  y,    s. 

[Ital.  and  Sp.  sena;   Port,  senna;  Fr.  sene, 
from  Arab.  Sana  or  sena.] 

1.  Sot. :   Various  species  of  Cassia.     The 
leaf  of  Cassia  elongata  constitutes  Tinnevelly 
Senna.    Other  Indian  species  furnishing  the 
drug  are  C.  obovata,  C.  lanceolata,  and  C.  Absits. 
Alexandrian  or  Nubian  Senna  is  the  leaf  of 
C.  lanceolata  and  C.  obovata.    It  is  often  adul- 
terated,  accidentally  or   intentionally,    with 
the  Bladder  Senna    (Colutea  aroorescens),  as 
other  kinds  sometimes  are  with  Solenostemma 
Argcl,  which  is  bitter  and  irritating.    Tripoli 
Senna  is  from  C.  cethiopica;  and  that  of  Chili 
from  Myoschilos  oblongus. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  confection,  a  compound  mix- 
ture, a  tincture,  and  a  syrup  of  senna  are  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy.    Senna  is  a  somewhat 
potent  pnrgative,  but  is  apt  to  gripe  unless 
combined  with  saliues,  like  Epsom  salts,  or 
tartarate    of    potash    and    some    aromatic. 
[BLACK-DRAUGHT.  ] 

senna-tree,  ». 

Bot. :  Cassia  emarginata. 
Sen   na  ar,  s.    [See  def.]  » 

Geog. :  The  southern  portion  of  Nubia. 

Sennaar  galago,  s. 

Zool.  :  Galago  sennaariensis,  by  some  au- 
thorities classed  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
possibly  only  a  variety  of  the  Senegal  Galago. 


sen  na-chy,  s.    [SEANNACHIE.] 


Music: 

1.  A  word  chiefly  occurring  in  the  stage 
directions    of  the  old   plays    indicating  the 
sounding  of  a  note  seven  times. 

2.  A  flourish  consisting  of  a  phrase  made  of 
the  open  notes  of  a  trumpet  or  other  tube- 
instrument 

sen  night  (gh  silent),  *.  [Contracted  from 
stven-night,  as  fortnight  from  fourteen-night.] 
The  space  of  seven  nights  and  days ;  a  week. 

"  If  the  interim  be  but  a  tennujht,  time's  pace  is  so 
hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years."— 
Hhuketp. :  AiYou  Like  It,  lii.  2. 

Sen' -nit,  s.     [Contracted  from  seven-knit.] 
Nautical : 

1.  Braided  cordage  made  by  plaiting  three 
or  any  odd  number  of  ropes  together. 


2.  A  coarse,  hempen  yarn. 

3.  Plaited  straw  or  palm-leaf  slips  for  hats, 
&c. 

*  sen  -oc'-u  -lar,  a.    [Lat.  seni  =  six  each,  and 
ocu.lns  =  an  eye.]    Having  six  eyes. 

"  Most  animals  are  biuocular.  spiders  octonoculu 
and  some  tenocular."  —  Derham:  Phytico-Theolon, 
bk.  vili.,  cb.  hi.,  p.  37i 

senor  (as  sen  ybr ),  s.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish 
form  of  address,  corresponding  to  the  English 
Mr.  or  Sir. 

senora  (as  sen-yor'-a),  s.  [Sp.]  Thefemin- 
iue  of  Senor  ;  Madame  or  Mrs. ;  a  lady. 

•  sen   sate,  •  sen   sat  ed,  a.    [Lat.  sensatiu 

=  gifted  with  sense,  intelligent.]     Perceived 
by  the  senses. 

"sen  sate,  v.t.  [SENSATE,  a.]  To  percelva 
or  apprehend  by  the  senses ;  to  have  perception 
of  as  an  object  of  the  senses. 

"  As  those  of  the  one  are  irritated  by  the  ear,  so 
those  of  the  other  are  by  the  eye."—Booke:  Hi* 
Royal  Society,  iii.  2. 

sen  sa-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  sen- 
satio,  from  sensatus  =  gifted  with  sense  ;  Sp. 
sensacion  ;  Ital.  sensazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  power  of  feeling  or  receiving   im- 
pressions through  organs  of  sense. 

"  This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  hare, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  hj 
them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  tentativn."— Locke. 

3.  Feelings,  agreeable  or  otherwise,  arising; 
from  causes  that  are  not  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial ;  purely  spiritual  or  psychical  affections  : 
as,  a  sensation  of  awe,  a  sensation  of  novelty. 
&c. 

4.  A  state  of  excited  feeling  or  interest. 

"  One  of  the  papers  which  created  a  vniation  at  th» 
late  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress."— Daily  Tel* 
graph,  Oct.  25,  1888. 

5.  That  which  produces  sensation  or  a  state 
of  excited  feeling  or  interest. 

6.  Just  as  much  as  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses ;  a  very  small  quantity  :  as,  a  sensation 
of  brandy.    (Slang.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Metaph. :  The  word  Sensation,  like  Per- 
ception [See  extract  under  PERCEPTION,  II.], 
is  employed  in  different  senses  : 

(1)  Mental  consciousness  of  the  processes 
of  physiological  sensation.     [2.] 

"Our  Senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible 
objects,  do  convey  into  the  Hind  several  distinct  per- 
ceptions of  things,  according  to  those  various  way* 
wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them  :  and  thus  w« 
come  by  those  ideas  we  have,  of  Yellow.  White,  Heat. 
Cold,  Soft.  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  those  which  we 
call  sensible  qualities,  which  when  I  say  the  senses 
convey  into  the  Mind.  I  mean,  they  from  external 
objects  convey  into  the  Mind  what  produces  there 
those  perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of  the 
ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  Senses,  and 
derived  by  them  to  the  Understanding.  I  cull  ,s>n««- 
tion."—  Locke :  Human  Understanding,^,  ii.,  ch.  L 

(2)  Subjective  experience,  as  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  arising  from  objective  experience-  e.g., 
from  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  landscape. 

"There  is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  between 
the  permanence  or  independence  of  t-ingible  extension 
and  that  of  the  mere  feeling  of  contact,  the  sensation 
of  taste,  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  the  latter  cases  wa 
know  that  the  actual  tentatinn  ceases  to  be  the  moment 
it  passes  out  of  consciousness."— leitch  Bainilton, 
p.  190. 

(3)  For  the  use  of  the  word  in  Positive 
Philosophy,  see  extract    [SENSATIONAL-CEN- 
TRES.] 

"  By  Seniation,  therefore,  must  be  understood  that 
form  of  seusibllty  which  belongs  to  the  organs  of 
Sense— including,  of  course,  those  important,  hut 
generally  neglected  sensibilities  which  arise  from  th* 
viscera  and  from  muscular  actions. "— O.  H.  Letm: 
MM.  rhiloi.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  3S7. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  peculiar  property  of  the 
nervous  system  in  a  state  of  activity,  by  which 
impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  or  sen- 
sorium.     When  an  impression  is  made  on  any 
portion  of  the  bodily  surface  by  contact,  heat, 
electricity,  or  any  other  agent,  the  mind  is 
rendered  conscious  of  this  by  sensation.     In 
this  process  there  are  three  stages— reception 
of  the   impression  at  the  eud  of  the  sensory 
nerve,  the  conduction  of  it  along  the  nery* 
trunk  to   the  sensorium,  and  the   change  it 
excites  in  the  sensorium  itself,  through  which 
is  produced  sensation. 

IT  The  word  is  frequently  used  adjectivally, 
in  the  sense  of  causing  great  interest  or  feeling; 
sensational  :  as,  sensation  dramas. 

sensation-novels,  <•  pi.  Novels  which 
produce  their  effect  by  highly  exciting  and 


Ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t. 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian,    so,  m  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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often  improbable  situations,  having,  as  their 
ground-work,  some  great  mystery  or  secret, 
atrocious  crime,  or  the  like,  and  written  in 
passionate  and  highly-wrought  language. 

Sen  Sa'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  sensation  ;  -al.] 

L  Having  sensation  ;  serving  to  convey 
sensation  ;  sentient. 

2.  Pertaining    or  relating  to,  or  implying 
sensation  or  perception  by  the  senses  ;  sensa- 
tionalist. 

"  As  a  contribution  to  philosophy,  the  labours  of  the 
tmtational  school  have  mainly  an  indirect  value."— 
6.  H.  LeuKS  :  Hill.  Phil  *.  led.  1880),  it  896. 

3.  Producing  sensation    or  excited  feeling 
Or  interest  :  as,  a  sensational  novel. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensationalism. 
sensational-centres,  .-.  pL 
Philos.  £  Physiol.  :  (See  extract). 

"Every  sense  .  .  .  has  its  own  special  centre  or 
•cnsorium  :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
assuming,  with  Unzer  and  Prochaska.  the  existence  of 
•ay  one  general  seiisorium.  to  which  all  these  con- 
verge, and  1  sh.UI  speak  therefore  of  the  tenxiiional- 
centre*  as  the  seats  of  sensations  derived  from  the 
stimuli  which  act  on  the  organs  of  sense."—  G.  H. 
Ltma  :  Hill.  Philot.  led.  1880),  ii.  349. 

»£n  sa  tion  al  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  sensational; 
-ism] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Sensational  writing  or  lan- 
guage. 

"  The  most  painful  of  all  social  questions  before 
trmationalunt  ever  thought  of  taking  it  up."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  1885. 

2.  Philos.  :  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is 
the  outcome  of  sensation,  tliat  Psychology  is 
a  branch  of  the  wider  science  of  Biology,  and 
Mind  but  one  aspect  of  Life.     This  teiching 
flourished,  chiefly  in  France,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  whence  Sensationalism  is  sometimes 
called   Eighteenth-century   Philosophy.      Its 

Srecursor  was  Hob'  es  [HOBBISM],  whom  Con- 
iliac  (1715-SO)  followed  and  amplified,  at- 
tributing a  sensuous  origin  to  faculties  as 
•well  as  to  ideas.  Hartley  (1705-57)  and 
Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802)  in  England  and 
de  Tracy  (1754-1836)  and  Cabanis  (1757-1808) 
In  France,  also  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
physiological  basis  for  mental  phenomena. 

"  Here  is  stated,  in  the  broadest  manner,  the  prin- 
ciple of  tcntati  tiialitm.  It  is  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  that  there  are  innate  ideas  ; 
In  direct  antagonism  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  spirit- 
uality of  Mind."—  0.  H.  Ltwet  :  Hist.  PhUot.  (ed.  1880), 
li.  231. 

S$n  sa  -tion-al  ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  sensa- 
tional ;  -ist.  } 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  accepts  or  defends 
the  theory  of  Sensationalism  (q.v.)  ;  one  who 
assigns  a  physiological  origin  to  mental  phe- 
nom-na. 

"  He  [HnmeJ  takes  a  decided  stand  upon  experience  ; 
he  is  the  precursor  of  modern  srntati<inalitli."—G.  H. 
Leioet:  Hat.  Philal.  (ed.  18801.  ii.  231. 

B.  As  culj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sensational- 
ism (q.v.);  attributing  a  physiological  origin 
to  mental  phenomena. 

"  We  are  not  surprised  to  flud  that  Locke  was 
claimed  as  the  founder  of  a  stiitationalut  school."— 
farrar.  (Annandale.) 

••Sn-  sa'-tlon-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  sensation; 
•ary.}  Possessing,  or  relating  to  sensation  ; 
sensational. 

•  sen  sa'-tion  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  sensation;  -ism.  ] 
Sensationalism,  1. 

"  Herua'ioHUin  is  a  grievous  vice  of  the  pulpit,  and 
don  incalculable  injury  to  iti  influences.  But  tensa- 
tl'niijm  is  only  an  insurrection  .  .  .  against  conven- 
tl-  uality."—  Scribntr't  Magazine.  Nov..  1878,  p.  144. 

Sense,  *  se^e,  s.  [Fr.  sens,  from  Lat.  sen- 
sum,  accus.  of  seiisiis  =  feeling,  sense,  from 
senstis,  pa.  par.  of  sentio  •=•  to  feel,  to  perceive  ; 
Ital.  seiiso.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
\.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"  D.«t  thou  think  I  have  no  unit,  thon  strik'st  me 
*bus?"—  .-ilut^tp.     TroUut  t  Creuida,  ill. 

2.  Perception  by  the  senses  or  bodily  organs  ; 
sensation,  feeling. 

"  Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  endue* 
Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sen«« 
Of  pain."  >•/»«*>•»//.  :  Othello,  ili.  4. 

3.  Perception  by  the  mind  ;  apprehension 
through  the  intellect;    understanding,  com- 
prehension, appreciation. 

"  To  all  tente 


Tis  gross  you  love  -my  son." 

kc^i-  •  Atl't  Veil  thnt  Knot  Well,  i.  «. 


4.  Normal  perception  ;  consciousness,  con- 
Ylction. 

"  And  tne  commencement  t  f  atonement  I* 
The  imtt  of  its  necessity." 

/TVr.m  :  Manfred,  ill.  1. 


5.  Sound  perception,  reasoning,  and  judg- 
ment ;  good  mental  capacity  ;  understanding. 

"  Fools  admire,  but  men  of  seme  approve." 

Pope  :  Euan  an  Criticitm,  ii.  191. 

6.  That  which  is  sound  and  sensible. 

"  He  speaks  sense."     Shakap. :  Merry  H'itet,  ii.  1. 

7.  The  perceptive  faculties  in  the  aggregate ; 
the  faculty  of  thinking  and  feeling ;   mind, 
feeling  ;  mental  power  ;  spirit. 

"  Are  you  a  man  I  Have  you  a  soul  or  tentel" 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

8.  That  which  is  felt  or  held  as  a  sentiment; 
an  opinion,  a  feeling,  a  view,  a  judgment. 

"  In  opposition  to  the  lente  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mons."—  Macaulay:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

9.  Meaning,  import,  signification. 

"  He  in  the  worst  tense  construes  their  denial." 

Shaketp. :  Jiape  of  Lucrece,  324. 

*  10.  Sensuality. 

"  Modesty  may  more  betray  our  lerue 
Than  woman's  lightness." 

Sluiketti.  :  .Venture  fur  Meoiure.  ii.  2. 

IL  Anot.,  Physiol.,  AIetapk.,<Sx. :  Perception 
by  means  of  certain  bodily  organs.  Five 
senses  are  universally  recognized  :  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  Each  has 
its  appropriate  organ  ;  seeing  lias  the  eye, 
hearing  the  ear,  smell  the  nostrils,  taste  the 
tongue,  and  touch  the  fingers  and  the  body 
generally.  To  this  '  some  add  a  sixth  or 
muscular  sense,  by  which  we  become  aware 
of  the  position  and  direction  of  the  limbs  and 
other  parts  moved  by  means  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  But  the  sensation  is  really  in  the 
nerves  distributed  through  the  muscles.  If 
the  nerves  be  cut  sensation  in  the  muscles 
ceases.  Some  believe  that  the  muscular  sense 
is  not  essentially  distinct  from  the  touch  ;  it 
is,  however,  recognized  by  Foster.  Each 
sense  has  a  nerve  conveying  the  appropriate 
impressions  to  the  brain.  (For  the  meta- 
physics of  the  senses,  see  SENSATION.) 

1  (1)  Common  sense :  [COMMON-SENSE]. 

t  (2)  In  att  sense :  In  every  respect. 

"  You  should,  in  all  sense,  be  much  bound  to  him." 
Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

(3)  To  take  the  serve  o/  a  meeting :  To  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  or  views  of  a  meeting  by 
putting  a  question  to  the  vote. 

sense-capsules,  sense-cavities,  - .  pi. 

Aimt.  :  Capsules  or  cavities  interposed  be- 
tween other  bones  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
higher  organs  of  sense,  the  nose,  the  eye,  and 
the  ear.  In  the  case  of  the  ear,  and  to  a  less 
extent  of  the  nose,  the  capsules  are  formed  of 
special  and  complex  bony  apparatus.  (Quoin.) 

*  sense,  v.t.    [SENSE,  s.]    To  perceive  by  the 
senses. 

"  Is  he  sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  tented  by 
others,  than  they  are  by  him?"— Glamnll :  Sceptil 
fMMflM. 

*  sense -ful,  *  sense  full,  a.    [Eng.  sente; 
•full.]    Reasonable,  judicious,  sensible. 

"  The  ladie,  hearkening  to  liis  temefull  speach." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  VL  iv.  W. 

sense  -less,  *  sence-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  sense ; 
-less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  sense  or  the 
power  of  feeling  ;  having  no  power  of  feeling 
or  sensation  ;  incapable  of  sensation,  feeling, 
or  perception  ;  insensible. 

"  His  wife  ...  was  carried  lentrJra  to  her  cham- 
her."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch  iv. 

*  2.  Not  feeling  or  appreciating. 

"  Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation,  I 
Am  lenseleu  of  your  wrath." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  L  1. 

*  3.  Wanting  in  feeling,  sympathy,  or  appre- 
ciation ;  without  sensibility. 

•4.  Unfelt. 

"  Mock  not  my  tenieleis  conjuration." 

Shaketp. :  Richard.  II.,  Ill  1 

*  5.  Inanimate,  insensible. 

"  Their  lady  lying  on  the  tencelette  grownd." 

Spenier :  F.  «.,  III.  L  « 

6.  Wanting    in     understanding;     foolish, 
stupid,  silly  :  as,  a  senseless  act. 

7.  Contrary  to  sound  judgment  or  reason  ; 
unwise,  ill-judged,  foolish,  stupid,  nonsensical. 

"The  wild  and  lenielea  escape  of  a  few  desperate 
wretches."—  IVarburton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iil,  i  S. 

sense -less-ly,  <ulv.  [Eng.  senseless;  -ly.] 
In  a  senseless,  stupid,  or  foolish  manner ; 
foolishly,  unreasonably  ;  without  sense. 

"  Uiihred.  untaught,  he  rhymes,  yet  hardly  spells. 
And  teiitelt-itly,  as  squirrels  jangle  bells. 

Oruxiy  :  I'/xm  Creech'l  Lticrrtiul. 

s£nse  -less-ness,     •  sence  les  ness.    s. 

[Eng.  senseless ;  -ness.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  senseless  or  insensible ; 


want  or  absence  of  sense  or  feeling;  insensi- 
bility. 

"  A  mean  between  perceptivity  and  tentelttvtett."-** 
Search  :  Light  of  Jfaturt.  vol.  ii.,  pt.  L,  ch.v. 

2.  Want  of  judgment  or  good  sense  ;  folly, 
foolishness,  stupidity,  absurdity. 

"  The  tenulemeti  of  the  tradition  of  the  crocodile'* 
moving  its  upper  jaw  is  plain,  from  the  articulation, 
of.  the  occiput  with  the  neck." — Drew :  iluiaum. 

Sen-Sl-bll  -1-ty,  s.  [Fr.  sensibUite,  from  Lat. 
sensibilitatem,  accus.  of  sensibilitas,  from  se*- 
sibilis  =  sensible  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  sensibilidad ;  HaL 
sensibilitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible: 
or  capable  of  sensation  ;  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression, especially  to  see  or  feel.    (Applied, 
especially  to  animal  bodies.) 

"  Any  seiiiibUUg  of  his  power  and  will  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  own  glory."— Peso-ton  :  Creed,  Kit.  1. 

2.  Capacity  to  fee'  or  perceive  in  general  j 
the  capacity  of  tut  soul  to  exercise  or  lie  tbA 
subject  of  emotion  or  feeling,  as  distinguished 
from  the  intellect  and  the  will ;  susceptibility 
of  impressions,  such  as  awe,  wonder,  sub- 
limity, &c. 

3.  Acuteness  of  sensation  or  of  perception  j 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  impressions,   plea- 
surable or  otherwise  ;  delicacy  or  keenness  oT 
feeling  ;  quick  emotion  or  sympathy  ;  delicacy 
of  temperament. 

"  A  melancholy  of  a  kind  not  very  unusual  in  girl* 
of  strung  iciitibility  and  lively  imagination  w  IK.  ir» 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  austere  religious  societies,"* 
— Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

IT  In  this  sense  frequently  used  iu  th» 
plural. 

"  He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick. 
leniibiiitiei."—Macaulag :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*  4.  Experience  of  sensations  ;  actual  feeling. 
5.  That  quality  of  an    instrument   which 

makes  it  indicate  very  slight  changes  of  con- 
dition ;  delicacy :  as,  the  sensibility  of  JL 
thermometer. 

sen  -si-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sensibility 
from  sensus  =  sense  (q.v.);  Sp.  sensible  ;  ItaL. 
sensibile.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses.; 
capable  of  exciting  sensation;  perceptible  by 
the  senses. 

"  Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  tentible 
to  feeling,  as  to  sight?  "     Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

*  2.  Perceptible  by  the  mind ;   capable  qf 
making  an  impression  on  the  reason  or  under- 
standing. 

"Idleness  was  punished  by  so  many  stripe*  la 
public,  aud  the  disgrace  was  more  teniMe  than  th» 
pain."— Temple. 

3.  Capable  of  being  estimated  or  calculated  ;. 
appreciable. 

"The  ttntlble  decline  of  the  papacy  is  to  be  datasl 
from  the  Pontificate  of  Boniface  the  Eighth."— 
Hallam  :  Middle  Ayet,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Capable  of  sensation  ;  having  the  cajacity 
of  receiving  impressions    from  external   ob- 
jects ;   having  the  power  or  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving by  the  senses. 

"Would  your  cambric  were  as  trniibl'  as  year- 
linger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  lor  pity."— 
Shakttp. :  Coriolanut,  i.  3. 

*  5.  Capable  of  emotional  influences  ;  capable- 
of  feeling. 

"  Not  mad.  but  tentible  cf  grief." 

Shaketp.  :  Xtag  Jo'.n,  ill  4. 

*  6.  Easily  affected  ;   very  liable  to  or  sua^ 
ceptible  of  impression  from  without. 

"With  affection  wobdroui  tentibU." 

Shaketp. :  Merdtant  of  1'emct.  ii.  «. 

7.  Perceiving  or  having  perception  cleartjf 
by  the  senses  or  t.hf,  intellect ;  seeing.  i«r- 
ceiving,  or  apprehending  clearly  :  hence,  con- 
vinced, satisfied,  persuaded. 

"  They  are  very  teitiliie  that  they  bad  better  h«T*> 
pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other  side  of  th*> 
Adriatic. "—  Additon. 

8.  Easily    moved    or   affected   by    natural 
agents  or  changes  of  condition ;    capable  of 
indicating  slight  changes  of  condition  ;  deli- 
cate, sensitive  :  as,  a  sensible  thermometer. 

9.  Possessing  or  endowed  with  sense,  judg- 
ment,   or   reason ;    endowed    with   common. 
sense  ;  intelligent ;  acting  with  sense  or  reason. 

"  TWM  a  good  tentihle  fellow/— Shaketp.  :  Merrf. 
Wire*  of  Windsor,  it  1. 

10.  Characterized  by  sense,  judgment,  or 
reason  ;  judicious,  reasonable  ;  in  accordance 
with  good  sense  ;   as,  a  tensible  act,  sensibt* 
language. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sensation,  sensibility. 

"  Must  needs  remove  . 

The  tentible  of  paiu. '       Milton :  P.  L.,  U.  SM. 


bSil,  b6^;  p^iit,  J6%1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fe. 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -fion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bl«x  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«jl. 
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2.  That  which  produces  sensation  ;  some- 
thing perceptible,  a  material  substance. 

"  The  creation 
Of  thii  wide  tenable." 

Man  :  Song  of  Soul,  1.  ii  US. 

3.  That  which  possesses  sensibility  ;  a  sen- 
sitive being. 

sensible  -horizon,  ».    [HORIZON.] 

sensible  -note.  •. 

Music  :  A  leading-note  (q.v.). 

•«5n  si  ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sensible  ;  -nest.} 

1.  Possibility  of  being  perceived   by  the 
senses. 

2.  Perception,  apprehension,  appreciation. 

"The  irntibirnrtt  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  liene- 
factur'a  goodness."—  Barrtnt:  Sermont,  vol  U.,  ser.  18. 

3.  Sensitiveness  ;  keenness  of  feeling  ;  pain- 
ful consciousness. 

"This  feeling  and  itntiblrneti,  and  sorrow  fur  tin." 
—  Hammond. 

i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible  ; 

sensibility  ;  capability  of  sensation. 

"The  Kntiblenru  of  the  eye  renders  It  subject  to 
pain,  as  also  unfit  to  be  dressed  with  sharp  medica- 
ment*."— S*arp. 

5.  Good  sense,  good  judgment  ;  intelligence, 
reason. 

«£n   Si  bly,  adv.    [Eng.  sensible)  ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  sensible  manner;  so  as  to  be  per- 
ceived   by  the   senses  ;    perceptibly  to    the 
senses. 

"  Fetched  not  out  her  breath  tmtibty."—  P.  Holland  : 
Plinit.  bk.  viL,  ch.  lit 

2.  So  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind  ;  ap- 
•preciably,  materially. 

"  The  main  textures  of  the  trade  have  not,  however, 
tentibty  altered."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  18,  1884. 

3.  With  perception  either  of  body  or  mind  ; 
isensibly,  feelingly. 

"  •  How  was  there  a  Costard  broken  in  a  shinT' 
•1  will  tell  you  imtMy.'  " 

Sltaleetp.  :  Lore't  Labour  'i  Lott.  lit.  1. 

4.  In  a  sensible  or  .judicious  manner  ;  with 
•goo.  I  sense  ;  judiciously,  reasonably:  as,  He 
spoke  most  sensibly. 

•t  sen  slf  '-er-ous,   a.     [Lat.  sensus  =  sense, 
and  fero  =  to  bear.]    Producing  sensation. 

•  sen  sif  -  Ic,  o.   [  Lat  sensus  —  sense,  and  facio 
—  to  make.]    Causing  or  producing  sensation. 

•ens  Ism,  ».    [Eng.  sens(e);  -ism.] 

Metaph.  :    The   same    as    SENSATIONALISM 


s£ns   ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  sens(e);  -ist.] 

Metaph.  :  The  same  as  SENSATIONALIST  (q.v.). 

.»£n   si  tive,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  tensitif;  Low  Lat. 
tensitivus  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tensitivo.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  sense  or  feeling,  or  the  capacity 
•of  receiving  impressions  from  external  objects. 

2.  Having  feelings  easily  excited  or  keenly 
••auscei'tible  of  external  impressions  ;  of  keen 
sensibility  ;  readily  and  acutely  affected. 

"  Tor  i  >iil  as  Spain  bad  bec<  >me.  there  was  still  one 
point  on  which  she  was  exquisitively  lentUioe."— 
Macaulay:  HM.  Eng..  ch.  xxir. 

*  3.  Serving  to  affect  the  senses  ;  sensible, 
material. 

"  The  tenritirt  faculty  may  hare  a  uruittot  lore  of 
•ome  tentitive  object*."—  ffammand. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  or  to  sensation. 

"  What  are  called  lenritiee  nerves  or  nerves  of  com- 
mon sensation."  —  Todd  t  Bowman:  PliytioL  A  not., 
11.  55. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  A  Phot.  :  Capable  of  undergoing 
•Change  by  exposure  to  light. 

2.  Phys.  :  Easily  affected  or  moved  ;  indi- 
cating readily  slight  changes  of  condition  :  as, 
a  sr.nsitive  balance  or  thermometer. 

*B.  As  subst.  :  Something  that  feels;  a 
••ensorium. 

"  The  seat  of  the  one  Is  In  the  Intellectual  reasonable 
nature  ;  the  seat  of  the  other  is  in  the  tenritive."— 
Sharp  .  Sermont.  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

sensitive-fern,  *. 

Dot.  :  Onorlra  sensibilis.  Named  from  the 
•sensibility  and  delicacy  of  the  frond. 

sensitive  flames,  «.  pJ.  Flames  which 
quiver  and  are  sometimes  extinguished  when 
an  appropriate  musical  note  is  sounded. 

sensitive-plants,  «.  pL 

Sot.  :  Mimosa  pudica  and  M.  tensitiva,  which 


possess  a  vegetable  irritability,  causing  them 
to  shrink  from  the  touch.  If  the  fingers  be 
applied  to  one  of  them,  the  leaflets  of  the  bi- 
pinnate  leaf  overlap  one  another  from  below 
upwards  ;  if  greater  irritation  be  applied,  the 
secondary  petioles  bending  forward  approach 
one  another,  and  if  the  irritation  be  still  in- 
creased, the  common  petiole  sinks  down  by 
bending  at  the  joint  uniting  it  with  the  stem. 
Dr.  Robert  Brown  mentions  that  plants  of  M. 
pudica  grow  abundantly  by  the  sides  of  the 
Panama  Railway  in  New  Granada,  and  that 
when  a  train  passes  they  fold  up  their  leaves. 
They  do  so  also  when  growing  by  a  roadside 
if  a  horseman  gallop  past.  Most  Mimosas  and 
some  other  leguminous  plants  with  compound 
leaves  are  partially  sensitive  ;  so  are  various 
Oxalidaceae,  specially  Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  Ox- 
alis  sensitiva  and  0.  stricta.  Of  other  orders, 
Venus's  Flytrap,  Dioncea  miiscipula,  is  sensi- 
tive, as  is,  to  a  less  extent,  Barbarea  vulgaris, 
the  Common  Barberry. 

sen  si-tlve  ly,   adv.     [Eng.   sensitive;  -ly.] 
In  a  sensitive  manner. 


"  The  sensitive  faculty,  through  the  nature  of  man's 
letise,  may  express  itself  more  imiitivtly  towards  an 
inferior  object  than  towards  God :  this  is  a  piece  of 


itself 
I 
frailty.1* — Hammond. 

sen   si  tive-ness,  «.    [Eng.  sensitive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensitive 
or  easily  affected  by  external  objects  or  im- 
pressions. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  quick  and 
acute   sensibility  to    impressions  upon   the 
mind  and  feelings. 

3.  The    quality  or   state  of  being   easily 
affected,  or  of  indicating  readily  slight  changes 
of  condition;  delicacy. 

sen'  si-tiv  ism,  «.  The  style  of  certain 
modern  Dutch  novelists,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  "  A  development  of  impressionism 
grafted  upon  naturalism."  (The  Critic,  April 
9, 1892.) 

*4»n  si  tiV  I  ty,  «.    [Eng.  sensitive);  -ity.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sensitive ;  sensitiveness. 

IL  Technically; 

1.  Chem.  <t  Photog. :  The  quality  of  being 
readily  affected  by  the  action  of  appropriate 
agents. 

2.  Physiol.  :  The  power  or  capability  of  sen- 
sation. 

"  Sentitimtir  may  be  potentially  present  in  these 
hydatids."— St.  'Jeorge  ilivart :  The  Cat,  ch.  xiii.,  {  8. 

••n  si  tlze,  sen  si  tise,  v.t.  [Eng.  sen- 
sit^ive) ;  -ize.]  To  render  sensitive  or  capable 
of  being  readily  affected  by  the  action  of  ap- 
propriate agents. 

"  In  photography,  the  use  of  lemitited  paper  pro- 
mises to  displace  the  gelatine  plates."  —  Standard, 
Dec.  31,  188&. 

S^n'-sl-tiz-er,  *.    [Eng.  sensitive) ;  -er.] 

Photog. :  Any  substance  added  to  a  photo- 
graphic material  to  increase  or  alter  its  sen- 
sitiveness to  light. 

sen  si  torn  e  ter,  «.  [Eng.  sensitive);  o 
connect.,  and  meter.] 

Photog. :  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  photographic  preparations.  One 
form  consists  of  a  screen,  divided  into  small 
squares  of  varying  opacity,  which  is  placed 
before  the  surface  to  be  tested,  and  the  whole 
exposed  to  a  standard  light  for  a  fixed  time. 
Each  square  of  the  screen  bears  a  number, 
and  the  higher  the  number  impressed  upon 
the  sensitive  surface,  the  more  sensitive  it  is. 

*  sSn'-sI-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  sensitive) ;  -ory.] 
The  same  as  SENSORY  (q.v.). 

•sens'  Ive,  o.  [Eng.  »ens(«);  -it*.]  Pos- 
sessing sense  or  feeling  ;  sensitive. 

"Shall  trniivr  things  be  so  senseless  u  to  resist 
sense  :" -Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

'sen  sor,  a.    (Eng.  sens(e);  -or.]    Sensory. 

s6n-sbr'-I-al,  o.  [Eng.  sensory  ;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sensorium  or  sensory. 

"  By  agitating  the  terunrtal  and  motorial  ether,  or 
by  beginning  a  succession  of  perceptions."— Hen rck: 
Li'.lht  of  Nature,  vol  i..  ch.  i.,  ch.  lit 

*  sensorial  motion*,  s.  pi. 

Pkilos.  <t  Physiol. :  The  name  given  by 
Erasmus  Darwin  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  sensorium  (q.v.),  as  during  the 
exertions  of  volition  or  the  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  (Zoonnmia,  i.  10.) 


sen-sbV-I-um,  s.   [Lat.  sensus  =  3ense(q.Y.).J 
Philosophy  £  Physiology  : 

*  L  A  sensory  point   in  the  human  brain 
where  the  soul  was  supposed  to  be  situated, 
or  to  have  its  chief  seat.     Descartes  placed 
this  in  the  pineal  gland  (q.v.). 

*  2.  According   to    Erasmus   Darwin,    the 
medullary  part  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
organs  of  sense,  and  of  the  muscles,  and  that 
spirit  of  animation  which  resides  throughout 
the  body   without  being  cognizable   to  our 
senses,  except  by  its  effects.  (Zoonomia,  i.  10.) 

3.  The  brain  (q.v.). 

4.  >  sensational  centre  (q.v.). 
sen  -sor-y,  a.  &  s.    [SENSORIUM.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  th» 
sensorium ;  seasonal. 

"  Vibrations  in  the  teniory  nerves."— Btliham :  PML 
of  Human  Mind,  ch.  ill.,  j  s. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  sensorium  (q.v.). 

"  Unable  to  convey  to  the  teniory  any  more  than 
an  oblique  glimpse  of  the  sovereign  Good."— H'arftur. 
ton:  Doctrine  of  Grace,  bk.  li..  ch.  ii. 

2.  One  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

"  The  blessed  organs  and  itninria  by  which  it  feeto 
and  i*rceives  the  Joys  of  the  world  to  come."— .Scott." 
Chrittian  Life.  pt.  U,  ch.  Iv.,  i  4. 

sensory-nerve,  «. 

Anat. :  A  nerve  constituting  an  instrument 
of  sensation  as  distinguished  from  a  motttlr- 
nerve,  which  is  an  instrument  of  motion. 
The  sensory  terminal  organs  are  three  end- 
bulbs,  tactile  corpuscles,  and  Pacinian  bodies. 

sen  su-al,  *sen'-su  ijJl,  a.  [Late  Lat.  stn- 
sualis  —  endowed  with  feeling,  from  Lat.  *«»- 
sus  =  sense  (q.v.);  Fr.  sensual;  Sp.  &  Port. 
sensual.} 

*  1.    Belonging   to    the    predominance   of 
"sense,"  meaning  bodily  sensibility,  over  the 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  pertaining  to  or  affecting 
the  senses  or  bodily  organs  of  perception. 

"Hath  not  the  Son  Jesus  convinced  thy  lenrual 
heart  by  teniual  arguments t "—Jiogeri :  Jfaaman, 
IA«  Syrian,  p.  493. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  concerning  the  body,  in 
distinction  to  the  soul ;  carnal,  fleshly ;  not 
spiritual,  not  intellectual. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  their 
own  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  is  te.iuu.al  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine."— 
Booker. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  sense,  or  the  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petites or  passions ;  luxurious,  lewd,  volup- 
tuous. 

"  That  base  and  tenwuil  life  which  lead* 

To  want  and  shame." 
Longfellow :  Coplai  de  i/anriqut.    (Tram.) 

4.  Devoted  to  sensuality  or  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  or  passions  ;  voluptuous. 

"  Delights  like  these,  ye  ftntual  and  profane, 
Ye  are  bid,  begg'd.  besought  to  entertain." 

Cowper :  Progreti  of  Error,  MS. 

5.  Pertaining,  relating,  or  peculiar  to  sen- 
sualism, as  a  philosophic  doctrine. 

*  sensual-motion,  s. 

Philos.  £  Physiol. :  An  expression  used  by 
Erasmus  Darwin  instead  of  idea,  which  he 
defines  as  "a  contraction  or  motion,  or  con- 
figuration of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the 
immediate  organ  of  sense."  (Zoonomia,  i.  27.) 

sin'-su-al-ism,  s.    [Eng.  sensual ;  -ism.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state   of 
being  sensual ;  sensuality. 

2.  Metaph. :  The  same  as  SENSATIONALISM 
(q.v.). 

"  In  Prance  two  philosophical  tendencies  opposed 
the  Seniuatitm  and  Materialism  which  reigned  at  the) 
beginning  of  the  century."—  Debemeg  :  llitt.  1'hUot. 
(Eng.  ed.J.  ii.  »7. 

sSn'-sn-al-ist,  s.    [Eng.  sensual ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  sensual ;  one  who  is  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  sense  or  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  or  passions  ;  one  who  places 
his  chief  happiness  in  carnal  pleasures. 

"Nor  such  as  for  a  while  inhslst 
Between  the  sot  and  «rn«««'W." 

Covjier :  FriendtMp. 

2.  A  supporter   of  the  sensual  theory  in 
philosophy. 

•sSn-su-al-Ist'-ic,  o.    [Eng.  sensualist ;  -ic.] 

1.  Sensual. 

2.  Supporting  or  holding   the  doctrine  of 
sensualism. 

"  Reaction  apilnst  the  ifntuaHttic  school."—  Utbtr 
we;;,  llitt.  /'hil  .1.  (Eng.  ed.l.  ii.  SJ8. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  w  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Sgn-su-al  -I  ty,  s.    [Fr.  sensualite.] 

*I.  Originally  used  of  tlie  predominance  of 
sense  over  the  higher  powers,  but  without 
implying  the  heavy  censure  now  involved  in 
the  word  ;  carnality,  worldliness. 

"[God]  seeing  the  tentuatity  of  man  and  ourwoful 
•distrust.  IB  willing  to  allow  us  all  the  means  of 
•treiiKtheuing  our  souls  in  bis  promise  by  such  seals 
•and  witnesses  as  confirm  it."— tioyert :  A'aaman  tin 
Syrian,  p.  493. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensual  or 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  sense  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  or  passions ;  free 
indulgence  in  carnal  or  sensual  pleasures. 

"Sobriety  is  sometimes  opposed  In  scripture  to 
pride,  and  utlier  disorders  of  the  mind.  And  some- 
limes  it  is  opposed  to  sensuality."— Oil  pin :  Uintt  for 
Sermont,  |  20. 

*  sen-su  al  I  za  tion, s.  [Eng.  sensualize) ; 
-ation.]    The  act  of  sensualizing ;  the  state  of 
being  sensualized. 

•Sn'-su-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sensual ;  -ize.]  To 
make  or  render  sensual ;  to  degrade  into  sub- 
jection to  the  senses;  to  sink  to  love  of 
sensual  pleasures. 

"  A  sentualued  soul  would  carry  such  appetites  with 
her  thither,  for  which  she  could  find  no  suitable  ub- 
Jects."— A'orrii:  On  the  Beatitude!,  p.  166. 

•en'-SU-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sensual;  -ly.]  In 
a  sensual  manner. 

"  For  there  is  a  sanctity  even  of  body  and  com- 
plexion,  which  the  tentaallu  minded  do  not  *o  much 
as  dreaui  oL'-Jtort:  Phil.  Writ.  (Gen.  Pret.  p.  viii.| 

aen-su-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sensual;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensual ;  sen- 
suality. 

1  sen'-su  ism,  ».  [Eng.  sensu(aX);  -ism.]  The 
same  as  SENSATIONALISM  (q.v.). 

i  sen'-su  ist,  *.  &  a.  [Eng.  sensu(al) ;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  SENSATIONALIST  (q.v.). 

*  sen-su-Ss -I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  sensuous;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensuous. 

*  sen'-sn-ous,  a.    [Eng.  sens(e);  -uous.] 

1.  Pertaining    to   the   senses   or   sensible 
objects  ;  abounding  in  or  suggesting  sensible 
images. 

"  Being  less  snttle  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  tentu- 
out,  and  passionate."— Hilton  :  OS  Education. 

2.  Readily    affected   through   the   senses ; 
alive  to  the  pleasures  to  be  received  through 
the  senses. 

*  sen'-su-ous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sensuous  ;  -ly.} 
In  a  seiisuous  manner. 

*  sen  -  su  -  ous  -  ne'ss,  *.     [Eng.   sensuous; 
•ness.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensuous. 

«£nt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [SEND,  «.] 

*  sent,  *.    [SCENT.] 

*ent   61196,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sententia  =  & 
way  of  thinking,  sentiment,  opinion,  from 
sentiens,  pr.  par.  of  sentio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ; 
Sp.  sen'encia  ;  Ital.  sentenzia,  sentema.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  An  expressed  or  pronounced  opinion  ; 
decision,  judgment. 

44  My  tentenct  is  for  open  war."    Hilton :  P.  L.,  IL «. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Receive  the  tentenct  of  the  law,  for  sins 
buch  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death." 

Shakap. :  a  Henry  VI..  ii.  S. 

3.  A  decision  or  judgment  given  or  passed, 
^specially  one  of  an  unfavourable  nature. 

"  Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by 
them  we  nwy  pass  lenience  upon  his  doctrines."— 
Jitter  bury. 

*4.  A  maxim,  an  axiom,  a  proverb,  a  saw. 

"A  tentrnre  may  be  denned  a  moral  Instruction 
•ouched  in  a  few  words."—  Broom*:  A'utet  on  Odyuey. 

*  .">.  Meaning,  sense,  significance. 


6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  A  period ;  a  number  of  words 
forming  a  complete  statement  or  utterance 
of  thought,  and  followed  by  a  full  stop.  Sen- 
tences are  simple,  complex,  or  compound.  A 
simple  sentence  consists  of  only  one  subject 
«nd  one  predicate,  as,  "  I  write."  A  complex 
sentence  is  one  which  contains  a  principal 
sentence  together  with  one  or  more  clauses  or 
dependent  sentences :  as,  "  The  house,  in 
wMeh  the  event  happened,  is  taken  down." 
A  cr>ni|>ound  sentence  is  one  which  consists 
of  two  or  more  coordinate  sentences  linked 


together  by  a  conjunction,  as,  "He  could 
write,  but  he  could  not  draw." 

"A  lenience  is  an  assemblage  of  words  expressed  In 
proper  form,  and  ranged  in  proper  order,  and  con- 
curring to  make  a  complete  sense.  —  Lotcth :  Jntrod.  to 
Englith  Grammar. 

2.  Law:  A  definite  judgment  pronounced  by 
a  court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal ;  a  judicial 
decision  publicly  and  officially  pronounced  in 
a  criminal  prosecution.  Technically,  sen- 
tence is  confined  to  decisions  pronounced 
against  persons  convicted  of  crime  ;  the  deci- 
sion in  a  civil  case  is  called  a  judgment. 

sent  -en9e,  v.t.    [SENTENCE,  *.] 

1.  To  pass  or  pronounce  judgment  or  sen- 
tence on  ;  to  doom  to  punishment  or  penalty. 

"  Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both 
To  lentence  man."  U,lt.,n  .-  /'.  A. ,  x.  97. 

*  2.  To  pronounce  as  judgment ;  to  decree ; 
to  utter  or  give  out  as  a  decision. 

"  Let  them  .  .  .  enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  w«  chance  to  tenlence." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriotanui.  ill.  3. 

*  3.  To  express  in  a  sententious,  energetic 
manner. 

"  Let  me  hear  one  wise  man  tentenee  it.  rather  than 
twenty  fools,  garrulous  in  their  lengthened  tale."— 
feltham  :  Raoltet,  i.  SO. 

senf -enc-er,  *.  [Eng.  sentence);  -er.]  One 
who  pronounces  a  sentence. 

•sen  ten  tial  (tt  as  ah),  o.  [Eng.  sen- 
tenc(e) ;  -ial.\ 

1.  Comprising  sentences. 

2.  Of  or  pertaininR  to  a  sentence  or  sen- 
tences :  as,  a  sentential  pause. 

*  sen-ten  tially  (ti  as  sh),  adv.    [Eng. 
sentential;  -ly.]    In  a  sentential  manner;  by 
means  of  a  sentence  or  sentences  ;  judicially. 

"  Sententialty  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom."— 
Heylin  :  Bitt.  Reformation,  i.  212. 

*  sen  ten  ti  ar   i  an,  *  sen  ten   ti  a  ry 
(ti  as  shi),  s.    [Low*  Lat.  sententiarius.]' One 
who  read  lectures  or  commented  on  the  Liber 
Sententiarum,  or  Book  of  Sentences,  of  Peter 
Lombard,  a  school  divine  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, called  the  Master  of  Sentences.    It  con- 
sisted of  arranged  extracts  from  St.  Augustine 
and  others  of  the  Fathers  on  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  with  objections  and  replies,  also 
taken  from  writers  of  repute. 

*  se»  ten  ti  6s  i  ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [Eng. 
sententious;  -ity.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sententious ;  sententiousness. 

"The  extemporary  tententiotity  of  common  con- 
ceits."— Browne :' Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

sen  -  ten  -  tious,  a.  ["Fr.  sentencieux,  from 
Lat.  sententiosus,  from  sententia  =  a  sentence 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims  ;  terse,  pithy  ;  short  and  energetic ; 
rich  injudicious  observations. 

"The  style  is  clear  and  strong,  short  and  tententiout, 
abounding  with  antitheses,  elegant  turns,  and  manly 
strokes  of  wit,"— Water/and  :  Workt.  iv.  263. 

*  2.  Comprising  sentences  ;  sentential. 

"  Instead  of  tententiout  marks  to  think  of  verbal. 
surh  as  the  Chinese  still  retain."— (t roc:  Coma. 
Sacra. 

sen-ten'  tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sententious; 
-ly.]  In  a  sententious  or  pithy  manner; 
pithily,  tersely  ;  with  striking  brevity. 

"They  describe  her  [Fame I  in  part  finely  and  ele- 
gantly, and  i  n  part  gravely  and  tentealtoutly.  '—Bacon  : 
Fragment  of  ttsay  on  fame. 

sen  ten  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sententious ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  senten- 
tious ;  pithiness  or  terseness  of  sentences ; 
brevity  of  expression  combined  with  energy 
or  strength. 

"  I  am  confident  the  Medea  is  none  of  hts :  though  I 
esteem  it  for  the  gravity  and  lenteiitiouinta  of  it."— 
Dryden :  Of  Dramatic  I'oetie. 

*  sen-ter-y,  *.    [SENTRY.] 

*  sent'-enr  (e  long),  s.     [Fr.,  from  sentir  = 
to  perceive.)    Scent,  odour. 

"  Pleasant  tenteurt  and  odours."— Holland.    ( Webster.) 

*  Sen-tI-c6'-S»,  s.  pi.   [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  senti- 
cosus  =  full  of  thorns,  thorny,  briery.] 

Bot.  :  The  thirty-fifth  order  in  Linnopns's 
Natural  System.  It  consists  of  the  modern 
Rosacere  (q.  v.). 

*  sen  -ti  ence,  *  sen'-tl-en-cy  (U  as  shi),  s. 

[Eng.  sentitn(t);  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  sentient ;  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion ;  feeling. 


sen  -ti-ent  (ti  as  shi),  a.  &  .«.    [Lat.  sentient, 
pr.  par."  of  sent io  =  to  feel,  to  perceive  by  the 
senses.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Capable  of  perceiving  by  the 
senses  ;  having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

44  To  have  any  tentient,  conscious,  or  intellectual 
nature  presiding  over  it," — Cudwortk:  Intel!.  Syittm, 
bk.  i..  ch.  ii. 

2.  Physiol:   Specially  adapted  for  feeling; 
as,  the  sentient  nerves. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  has  the  faculty  of 
perception  ;  a  sentient  being. 

41  If  the  untient  be  carried  pattibut  cequit  with  th« 
body,  whose  motion  it  would  observe."— QlanriU  : 
txefjtit  Scimtijica,  ch.  ix. 

sen  -ti-ent  ly  (ti  as  shi),  adv.  [Eng.  sen- 
tient;  -ly.]  In  a  sentient  manner;  with 
perception. 

sent  -i-ment,   *  sentement,   *.     [O.  Fr. 

sentfment   (Fr.    sentiment),    from    Low    Lat. 
sentimentum,  from  Lat.  sentio  =  to  feel ;  Sp. 
sentimiento ;  Port.  &  Ital.  sentimento.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  feeling  towards  or  respecting   some 
person  or  being ;  a  particular  disposition  of 
mind  as  regards  some  person  or  thing  ;   a 
thought  prompted  by  passion  or  feeling. 

44  lie  was  destitute  alike  of  the  tmiimtnt  of  grati- 
tude and  of  the  tenliment  of  revenge,"— ilacaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxl 

2.  Tendency  to  be  moved  or  influenced  by 
feeling;  susceptibility  of  emotion  ;  sensibility. 

"  I  am  apt  to  suspect .  .  .  that  reason  and  tenti. 
went  concur  in  almost  all  mural  determinations  and 
conclusions."— fume;  Principlet  of  Moratt,  i  L 

3.  Thought,    opinion,    view,    notion ;    the 
judgment  or  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by 
reasoning  or  deliberation. 

44  In  the  ifntimenti  of  both  classes  there  U  somo 
thing  to  approve."—  Hacaulay  :  Bin.  Eng..  ch.  L 

4.  The  sense,  thought,  or  inner  signification 
contained    in   words,  as  distinct    from    the 
words  themselves. 

5.  A  sentence  or  passage  considered  as  the 
expression  of  a  thought ;  a  thought  expressed 
in  striking  language ;  a  maxim,  a  saying ;  a 
sentence  expressive  of  a  wish  ;  a  toast :  as. 
The  sentiment  is  good,  though  the  language  is 
coarse. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  leading  idea  which  has  governed 
the  general  conception  of  a  work  of  art,  or 
which   makes  itself  visible  to  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  spectator  through  the  work  of  an 
artist 

2.  Phrenol. :  A  term  used  by  Spurzlieim  to 
distinguish  those  affective  faculties  which  not 
only  produce  a  desire  to  act,  but  are  combined 
with  some  other  emotion  or  affection  which  is 
not  a  mere  propensity. 

sent-I-ment -al,  a.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  sentimental; 
Ital.  sentimentale.] 

•  1.   Having    or     containing     sentiment; 
abounding  with    sentiments   or   reflections; 
sententious ;  didactic. 

"  Each  moral  tentimental  stroke. 
Where  not  the  character,  but  poet  spoke.4* 

White/lead  :  I'rol.  to  Roman  /"utter. 

2.  Liable  to  be  moved  or  swayed  by  senti- 
ment ;    given    to    sentiment    or    sensi'.ility ; 
affecting  sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  artificially 
or  affectedly  tender. 

3.  Exciting  sensibility ;  appealing  to  senti- 
ment or  feeling  rather  than  to  reason. 

44  Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called 
tenltmenlal."—Xnox  :  Suay  111. 

sent-I-menf-al-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  sentimental; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  senti- 
mental ;  excess  of  sensibility ;  affectation  of 
sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  sentimentality. 

44  And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  irnirmentnliim, 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism.' 

Byron  :  Beppo.  It 

sent-I-ment'-al-lst,  s.  [Eng.  sentimental; 
-int.]  One  given  to  sentimentalism  ;  one  who 
affects  sentiment  or  sensibility. 

sent-I-men-tal -I  ty,  s.  [Eng.  sentimental; 
•ity.  ]  Affectation  of  sentiment  or  seusib.lity  ; 
sentimentalism. 

"  His  dislike  of  priestly  tentimt>,talitin  i»  no  an- 
achronism."—C.  Kinyiley :  Saint't  Tragedy,  (liitrod.) 

sent-I-ment'-£l-izc,  r.i.  [Eng.  sentimental; 
-ize.]  To  affect  sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  to 
play  tin  sentimentalist. 

"  He  wanted  to  be  quiet  and  itntnnet>talite."—finft> 
let :  Tun  t'tart  Ago,  ch.  iii. 


toil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -sloa  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -ale.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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sentimentally— separatism 


sent-I-ment  -al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sentimental ; 
-ly.]  In  a  sentimental  manner. 

•sen-tine,  s.  [Lat.  sentina  =  »  sink.]  A 
place  into  which  dirt,  dregs,  &c.,  are  thrown  ; 
a  sink. 


sen  tin  el,  •  sen  tin  ell,  *  cen  ton  ell,  s. 
[Fr.  sentinelle,  from  Hal.  sentinella,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin  ;  Sp.  centinela.] 

1 .  One  who  keeps  watch  or  guard  to  pre- 
vent surprise;  specif,  a  soldier  posted  to 
watch  or  guard  an  army,  camp,  or  other  place 
from  surprise  ;  a  sentry. 

"  The  sentinels  who  paced  the  ramparts  announced 
that  the  vanguard  of  the  hostile  army  was  iu  sight."— 
ilacaulag  11, it  Eng..  ch.  xiL 

51  Many  birds  and  some  mammals  post 
sentinels  to  warn  them  of  danger.  In  the 
case  of  seals  females  are  sentinels.  (Darwin : 
Descent  of  Man,  i>t  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

*  2.  The  watch,  guard,  or  duty  of  a  sentinel ; 
•entry. 

"  Counsellor!  are  not  commonly  «o  united,  but  that 
one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another,  so  that 
if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private  ends,  it 
commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear."— Bacon  .•  Eteayt. 

J  Also  used  adjectivally  =  guarding,  guar- 
dian. 

"  The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky." 

Campbell :  Soldier  t  Dream. 

sentinel-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Podophthalmus  vigil,  two  to  four 
inches  long,  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
eyes  are  set  on  long  footstalks,  which,  when 
the  animal  is  alarmed,  are  erected  so  as  to 
command  an  extensive  view. 

•  sen' -tin -el,  v.t.    [SENTINEL,  «.] 

1.  To  watch  over,  as  a  sentinel. 

"  Mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land." 

Scott :  Lady  of  On  Lake.  L  14. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  sentinel  or  sentinels  ; 
to  place  under  the  guard  of  a  sentinel  or  sen- 
tinels. 

•en'-try,  *  sen-ter-y,  *  sen-trie,  «.    [A 

corrupt,  of  sentinel  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  soldier  posted  on  guard  ;  a  sentinel. 

"  It  had  only  to  furnish  two  sentries  for  the  maga- 
line  in  two-hour  reliefs."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  14, 
1885. 

2.  The  duty  of  a  sentinel ;  guard,  watch. 

"As  soou  as  he  went  on  (entry  at  midnight  he 
thought  he  heard  footsteps  aud  voice*."— Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Sept.  14,  1886. 

*  3.  A  prop,  a  support. 

"Pleasure  is  but  like  sentries,  or  wooden  frames, 
set  under  arches,  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own 
weight  and  consolidation  to  stand  alone.*— Jeremy 
Taylor  :  Applet  of  Sodom. 

sentry-box,  s.  A  small  shed  to  cover  a 
•entry  on  his  post  and  shelter  him  from  the 
weather. 

•gn  -ry,  sen'- vie,  *.  [Fr.  senevt  =  the  genus 
Sinapis.] 

Bit. :  Sinapis  nigra,  S.  alba,  and  S.  arvensis. 
(Britten  <t  Holland.) 

•£nz   a  (I  as  tz),  prep.     [ItaL] 

Music :  Without :  as,  senza  accompagnamento, 
without  accompaniment ;  senza  bassi,  without 
the  basses  ;  senza  sordini,  without  the  dampers 
in  pianoforte  playing;  senza  sordino,  without 
the  mute  of  a  violin  ;  senza  stromenti,  without 
instruments ;  senza  tempo,  without  time,  in  no 
definite  or  exactly  marked  time. 

•ep  a  hi,  *.    [SEPOY.J 

Se   pal,  s.  [Fr.  sepaU,  from  Mod.  Lat.  sepalum.] 
Bot. :  The  segments,  divisions,  or  leaves  of 

a  calyx  (q.v.).    First  used  by  Necker,  revived 

by  De  Candolle,  and 

now  universaliy  ac- 
cepted.    If  there  is 

but  one  sepal,  i.e., 

if  the  sepals    have 

adhered     by     their 

•ides,  the  calyx  is 

said  to  I  e  nionose- 

paloiis  orgamosepa- 

lous,  if  two,  disepa- 

lous,  if  three,  trise- 

palons,   if  four,  te- 

trasepalous,  but  the 

three  last  terms  are 

rare.    Sepals  are  modified  leaves  with  netted 

veins  like  the  original  leaf  if  the  plant  be  an 

exogen,  and  with  parallel  veins  if  it  be  an 

endogen. 


sep'-al  me,  a.     [Eng.  sepal ;  -ine.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sepal. 

se-pal'-o-dy,  s.     [Eng.  sepal,  and  Gr.  c!&>« 
(eidos)  =  form.] 
But. :  The  reversion  of  petals  into  sepals. 

sep'-al -Old,  a.  [Eng.  sepal;  -aid.}  Like  a 
sepal ;  used  specif,  when  there  is  a  single 
floral  envelope  and  it  is  green,  as  in  Ulraus 
and  Rumex. 

sep'-al-ous,  a.  [Eng.  sepal ;  -out.]  Relating 
to  or  having  sepals. 

Sep-a-ra-blr-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  separable ;  -ity.] 
The'quaiity  or  state  of  being  separable ;  divisi- 
bility, separableness. 

"As  real  a  divisibility  and  separabilitv  of  the  parts 
as  In  a  body."— More :  Antidote  against  Atheism,  pt.  L, 
ch.  x. 

sep'  a-ra-ble,  o.  [Lat.  separnbilis,  from 
sepu.ro  =  to  separate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  separable  ;  Sp. 
separable;  Ital.  separabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  separated  or  rent ;  ad- 
mitting of  separation  of  its  parts  ;  divisible. 


2.  Capable  of  being  disjoined  or  disunited. 
(Followed  by/roro.) 

•'  Expansion  and  duration  .  .  .  are  both  considered 
by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  lepar- 
able  one  from  another."— Locke. 

*  sep'-a-ra-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  separable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  separable  ; 
separability. 

"  By  the  tcparablenttt  of  such  substances  from  some 
gems."— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  512. 

*  sep'-a-ra-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  separable);  -ly.] 
In  a  separable  manner. 

sep  a  rate,  v.t.  <fc  i.   [Lat  separatus,  pa.  par. 
of  separo  =•  to  separate  :  se-  =  apart,  aud  paro 
=to  provide ;  Fr.  separer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  separar; 
Ital.  separare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  disunite,  to  disjoin  ;  to  break  up  into 
separate  and  distinct  parts  ;  to  part  things 
either  naturally  or  artificially  joined  ;  to  sever. 

"  From  the  flue  gold  I  tepa.ra.te  the  alloy." 

Or i/den:  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  To  set  apart  from  a  number,  as  for  a  par- 
ticular service  or  office. 


3.  To  withdraw  (with  a  reflexive  pronoun). 

"  Separate  thyielf  from  me."— Genesis  xiii.  9. 

4.  To  part ;  to  make  a  space  or  interval  be- 
tween ;  to  lie  or  come  between. 

"  During  the  ten  centuries  which  separated  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  from  the  reign  of  Napoleon." — 
Macaulay  :  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  part ;  to  be  disunited  or  disjoined  ;  to 
become  disconnected  ;  to  withdraw  from  each 
other ;  to  break  up  into  parts. 

"  When  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  herds 
to  feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  enlarged  their 
pasture."— Locke. 

2.  To  cleave,  to  open,  to  come  apart. 

sep  -a-rate,  a.  &  s.    [SEPARATE,  ».] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Divided  from  the  rest ;  disjoined,  dis- 
united, disconnected.     (Used  of  things  which 
have  been  united  or  connected.) 

"Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  watch,  whose 
pieces  were  never  separate  one  from  another,  nor  ever 
in  any  other  form."— Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Unconnected;  not  united;  distinct.  (Used 
of  things  which  have  never  been  united  or 
connected.) 

"Separate  from  sinners."— Hebrews  vii,  26. 

If  Used  in  Botany,  to  denote  absence  of 
cohesion  between  parts. 

3.  Alone  ;  without  company. 

"  He  sought  them  both,  but  wished  his  hap  might  find 
Eve separate"  Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  422. 

*  4.  Secret,  secluded. 

"  In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
A  leparate  grove."    firyden  :  VtrffU ;  *fneid  rt.  9M. 

*  5.  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  incorporeal. 

"The  soul,  or  any  separate spirit,  will  have  but  little 
advantage  by  thinking."— Locke. 

'  B.  As  subst. :  A  separatist.    (Gauden.) 

separate-estate.  *.  The  property  of  a 
married  woman  which  she  holds  independently 
of  her  husband's  control  or  interference. 

separate-maintenance,.1;.  A  provision 
made  by  a  husband  for  the  support  of  his 


wife  when  they  have  come  to  an  arrangement 
to  live  apart. 

sep'-a-rate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  separate);  -ly.} 
In  a  separate  or  disconnected  state  ;  apart, 
distinctly,  singly. 

"Trading  iepar<itcly  upon  their  own  stocks."— 
Smith  :  Wealth  of  Jfations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

sep -a  rate  ness,  s.  [Eng.  separate;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  separate. 

*  sep-a-rat'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  separat(e) ;  -ioaJ.| 
Pertaining  to  separation  in  religion  ;  sclus- 
matical. 

sep  -a-rat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SEPARATE,  t>.) 

separating  -  sieve,  s.  A  corn  pound 
sieve  used  in  powder-mills  for  sorting  the 
grains  according  to  their  different  sizes. 

separating  weir,  *.  A  weir  of  masonry 
so  contrived  as  to  allow  the  waters  to  flow 
away  during  floods,  but  having  an  intercept- 
ing channel  along  the  face  of  the  weir  to 
collect  the  water  in  medium  stages. 

sep-a-ra'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  *eparo- 
tionem,  accus.  of  separatio,  from  septiratus,  pa. 
par.  of  separo  —  to  separate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  se^xtro- 
cion;  Ital.  separazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  separating,  disjoining,  or  dis- 
connecting ;  the  disjunction  or  disconnection 
of  parts. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separated  ;  the  act  of 
separating  or  going  apart  from  each  other. 

"  But  their  whole  sagacity  is  lost  upon  separation, 
and  a  single  bee  or  aut  seems  destitute  of  every  dcgre* 
of  industry."— Goldsmith:  The  Hte. 

*  3.  The  operation  of  disuniting  or  decom- 
posing substances ;  chemical  analysis. 

"  A  fifteenth  part  of  silver,  incorporate  with  gold, 
wilt  not  be  recovered  by  any  matter  of  separation, 
unless  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  which  la- 
the last  refuge  in  separation.'— Bacon. 

4.  The  rejieal  of  a  union  between  two  or 
more  countries. 

"  If  he  could  not  convert,  as  it  is  now  plain  that  ha- 
has  not  converted,  the  urban  electorate  to  the  Sepa- 
ration policy."—  Daily  Telegraph.  July  6.  1886. 

5.  The  disunion  of  married  persons  ;  cessa- 
tion of   conjugal    cohabitation  of   man  aud 
wife  ;  divorce.    fl[.] 

"  Did  yon  not  hear 
A  buzzinst  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  awl  Catherine  T' 

Shaketp. :  Henry  riff.  li.  I. 

*IL  Music:  An  old  name  for  a  grace  or 
passing  note  "not  reckoned  in  the  measure  or 
time,  put  between  two  real  notes  rising  a 
third,  and  only  designed  to  give  a  variety  to 
the  melody." 

H  Judicial  separation : 
Law :  The  separation  of  a  husband  and  wife 
voluntarily  or  by  decree  of  court.  A  decree  of 
judicial  separation  may  be  obtained  by  either 
party  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  cruelty,  or 
desertion  without  cause  for  two  years  and 
upwards.  Not  being  divorced,  the  parties 
cannot  marry  again.  The  terms  of  a  decree 
of  judicial  separation  are  determined  by  the 
judge  according  to  the  merits  of  each  case. 
A  separation  order  can  be  granted  by  a  magis- 
trate on  proof  of  cruelty,  and  he  has  also 
power  to  order  the  hutband  to  allow  his  wife  a 
certain  sum  for  her  support.  The  laws  of  the 
several  states  confer  on  a  married  woman,  who 
for  good  cause  is  living  apart  from  her  husband, 
the  right  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  maintain 
,  actions,  and  otherwise  to  act  in  business  aa  a 
single  woman. 

"  The  suit  for  a  Judicial  separation  Is  also  a  cause 
thoroughly  matrimonial.  For  if  it  becomes  improper 
that  the  parties  should  live  together;  as  through  in- 
tolerable cruelty,  a  perpetual  disease,  and  the  like, 
the  law  allows  trie  remedy  of  a  judicial  separation  '— 
Blackstnne:  Comment.,  bk  iii.,  cb.  4. 

sep-a-ra'-tion-ist,  *.  &  a.  [Eng.  separation ; 
-ist.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  advocates  separa- 
tion, or  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
two  countries  ;  a  separatist. 


ra'ionists  one  hundred  aud  five."—  Daily  Telegraph, 
July  6.  18«6. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sepa- 
ration, or  separationists. 

separatism,'.  [Eng.  separate);  -ism.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  separatist. ;  the 
opinions,  principles,  or  practice  of  separatists. 

"  If  the  thirty  could  be  raised  to  one  hundred,  it  Is 
probable  that  S*jnr<itum  would  be  dropped."— Church 
Times.  June  25.  1886. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  -  kw. 


Separatist— sepoy 
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-a-rat-ist,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  se/<ara<(e);  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  OnZ.  Lang.  :  One-  who  withdraws  or 
separates  himself;  specifically,  one  who  with- 
draws or  secedes  from  a  church  or  sect  to 
which  he  has  belonged  ;  a  seceder,  a  schis- 
matic, a  sectary. 

"The  Kparatitti   appear,  however,   to   have   been 
treated  with  more  lenity  duriug  the  year  1686  thau 
duriug  the  year  1685."—  ifacaulay  :  Uitt.  Ki\g.,  ch.  vil. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.<e  Church  Hist. :  A  small  sect  calling 
themselves  Separatists  or  Protestant  Separa- 
tists, and  holding  aloof  from  the  Church  of 
England,  believing  it  not  sufficiently  to  main- 
tain its  Protestant  character. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  (PL):  A  name  applied  by  their 
opponents  to  those  who,  in  1885,  followed  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  wishing  to  concede  to  Ireland  a 
separate   parliament  and   executive  for  the 
management  of  Irish,  as  distinguished  from 
Imperial  affairs.    When  the  Bill  was  defeated, 
Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  the  country,  and 
was  again  defeated  at  the  polls.    Those  using 
the  name  Separatist  believed  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  the  total  separation  of  Ireland 
from  the  British  Empire. 

"The  Septiralitti  know  now  and  henceforth  that 
they  have  nothing  to  expect  either  from  the  Radical 
or  the  Whig  section  of  the  Liberal  party."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  9,  1835. 

B.  As  adj. :  Advocating  separation  or  repeal 
of  a  union  ;  separationist. 

"In  respect  of  those  seats  for  which  a  StparatM 
candidate  has  been  allowed  to  walk  over.  —  Daily 
Telegraph,  July  6. 1386. 

"  s£p-a-ra-tist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  separatist ;  -tc.] 
Relating  "to  or  characterized  by  separation ; 
schismatical. 

•  sep'-a-rat  Ive,  a.     [Eng.  separate) ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  separate  ;  promoting  separation. 

"The  teparatuH  virtue  of  extreme  cold."— Boylt: 
Warkt,  i.  49L 

•^p  a  rat  or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  separatus,  pa. 
par.  "of  separo  =  to  separate  (q.  v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
separates,  divides,  or  disconnects  ;  a  divider; 
specifically,  a  machine  for  thrashing  grain  in 
the  straw  ;  a  machine  for  clearing  grain  from 
dust,  seeds,  and  chaff. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Chem,:  A  vessel  of  globular  or  spindle 
shape,  havinganarrowmouth,  closed  byastop- 
per,  and  terminating  in  a  downwardly  taper- 
ing pipe,  frequently  provided  with  a  valve. 
It  is  used  for  separating  chemical  mixtures. 

2.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  large  pan  set  below  the  amalgamating 
pan  in  a  mill.    [SETTLER,  SILVER-MILL.] 

(2)  An  ore-sorting  apparatus  in  which  an 
ascending  current  of  water  is  directed  against 
a  descending  shower  of  the  comminuted  ore, 
floating  off  tlie  lighter  and  worthless  portions, 
while  the  metalliferous  matters  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

3.  Weaving :  A  ravel  (q.v.). 

•Sp'-a-rat-or-^,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  separate); 
-on/.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  used  In  separation  ; 
separative. 

"  The  most  conspicuous  gland  of  an  animal  Is  the 
system  of  the  guts,  where  the  lacteals  are  tlie  emissary 
vessels,  or  leparatorg  ducts."— Cheyne :  Phil.  Prin. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :    A  surgical   instrument   for 
separating  the  pericranium  from  the  skull. 

•  Sep-ar-Ist,  s.     [Eng.   separate);    -ist.]    A 
separatist.    (Harl.  Miscell.,  vi.  383.) 

•3  pawn,  se  pon ,  s.  [Native  name.]  A 
species  of  food,  consisting  of  meal  of  maize 
boiled  in  water.  (Amer.) 

fse'  pe-d6n,  ».  [Gr.  <n\irt^>v  (sfpedSn)  = 
putrefaction.] 

Zool. :  A  partial  synonym  of  Naja  (q.v.). 

••se-pe-do-nl-e'-I,  s.  pi.  [MoA  Lat.  sepe- 
doni(um);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Hymenomycetes 
(Lindley),  of  Hyphomycetes  (Griffith  & 
Henfrey).  Spores  lying  in  heap  among  the 
filaments  of  the  mycelium.  A  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  genera. 

•o-pS-do'-ni-um,  ».  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr. 
<njireS<oi/  (sepedon)  =  rottenness,  decay,  <nj!uj 
(sipd)  =  to  make  rotten  or  putrid.] 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sepedoniei(q.v.). 
Two  British  species,  the  one  with  golden 
yellow,  the  other  with  red  spores,  growing  on 
boleti  and  other  fungals. 

se-peer'-ine,  se-pir-ine,  s.    [SIPEERINE,] 

*  se-peT-I-ble,    a.       [Lat.    sepelibilis,    from 
sep«iio  =  to  bury.]     Fit  for  burial ;  admitting 
of  or  intended  for  burial ;  that  may  be  buried. 

*  sepHJ-U'-tion,  ».     [Lat.  sepelio  =  to  bury.] 
Burial,  interment. 

"  Abridge  some  parts  of  them  of  a  due  tefttUiun."— 
Bp.  Hall :  Work*,  v.  118. 

se  pi  a,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  mjiria  (sepia)  = 
the  cultle-flsh  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  and  only  recent  genus 
of  Sepiadae  (q.v.).      Body  oblong  (varying  in 
length  from   three   to  twenty-eight   inches), 
with  lateral  fins  as  long  as  itself;  arms  with 
four  rows  of  suckers  ;   mantle  supported  by 
tubercles  fitting  into  sockets  on  neck  and 
funnel ;    shell  broad  and  thick  in  front,  la- 
minated, and   terminating  in   a   permanent 
mucro.    Woodward  puts  the  species  at  thirty, 
universally   distributed;    Sepia  officinalit,   the 
common  Cuttle-fish,  is  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Palceont. :    Fossil  species  ten,  from  the 
Jurassic   to   the    Eocene  Tertiary.     Several 
species  have  been  founded  on  mucrones  from 
the  London  Clay. 

3.  Comp.  Anal.  :  The  black  secretion  of  the 
cuttle-fish. 

"  Nobody  who  has  not  tasted  the  great  cuttle-fish, 
bis  feelers  cut  up  and  stewed  in  the  black  ink  or  tepia 
which  serves  him.  apparently,  for  blood,  can  imagine 
bow  good  he  ii.'—dlobe,  Oct.  27,  1880. 

4.  Chem.  <t  Art :  A  dark  brown  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  black  secretion  of  the  cuttle- 
fish, Septa  officinalis.   The  pigment  may  be  iso- 
lated by  boiling  the  secretion  successively  with 
water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate.    It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in 
warm   caustic   potash.      When   the   latter  is 
decomposed  with  acid,  the  sepia  pigment  is 
precipitated  of  a  dark   brown    colour,  and 
having  a  fine  grain. 

se'-pi'-a-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sepia;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(fyke.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda, 
with  one  recent  genus  (Sepia)  and  four  fossil 
genera  (Spirulirostra,  Beloptera,  Belemnosis, 
and  Helicerus).  Shell  calcareous  ;  consisting 
of  a  broad  laminated  plate,  terminating 
behind  in  a  hollow,  imperfectly  chambered 
apex  (or  mucro).  They  commence  in  the 
Middle  Oolites. 

*  se-pl'-ar'-i-88,  *.  vJ.  [Lat.  sepes,  genii.  sepi(s) 
=  a  hedge  ;  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -arice.] 

Bot.  :  The  twenty-fifth  order  in  Linnnens's 
Natural  System.  Genera,  Jasmiuum,  Ligus- 
trum,  Brunfelsia,  &c. 

*  SO'-pic,  a.     [Eng.  sep(ia);  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sepia. 

2.  Done  in  sepia,  as  a  drawing. 

*  se  pic'-o -  lotis,  a.     [Lat  sepa  =  •  hedge, 
and  cola  =  to  inhabit  ] 

Bot. :  Growing  in  hedge-rows. 

*  sep-Id-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  o.    [Formed 
from  sepiadce  (q.v.).J 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sepiadse  (q.v.). 
(Goodrich.) 

se'-pi  d«,  *.  P*.  [Lat.  seps,  genit.  sep(is) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Lizards,  often  combined 
with  the  Scincidae  (q.v.).  Palate  toothless, 
with  longitudinal  groove  ;  limbs  four  or  two, 
weak.  Almost  confined  to  the  Ethiopian 
region,  but  extending  into  the  borders  of  the 
Oriental  and  Pakearctic  regions. 

se  -pi  form,  a.  [Lat  sejw,  genit  sepia,  and 
forma  =  form.]  [SEPS.]  Resembling  the 
genus  Seps  in  form. 

scpiform  lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Pleurostrichvs  sepiformit, 

*  se-pft'-I-ble,  a.    [SEPELIBLE.] 

*  sep'-I-ment,   ».     [Lat    sepimentum,   from 
sepio  =  to  hedge    in  ;    sepes  =  a    hedge.]      A 
hedge,  a  fence ;  anything  which  separates. 

"  A  farther  testimony  and  tfpiment  to  which,  were 
the  Samaritan.  Chaldee,  and  Oreek  versions."— Lifelf 
Oradn.  p.  28. 


se-pi-o  -la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimiu.  from  sepia 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Teuthidae  (q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  from  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
Britain,  tlie  Mediterranean,  Mauritius,  Japan, 
and  Australia.  Body  short,  purse-like  ; 
mantle  supported  by  a  broad  cervical  band, 
and  a  ridge  fitting  a  groove  in  the  funnel  ; 
fins  dorsal  ;  suckers  in  two  rows,  or  crowded, 
on  arms,  in  four  rows  on  tentacles  ;  first  left 
arm  hectocotylised  ;  pen  half  as  long  as  the 
back.  Sepi/ila  rondeletii,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Teuthidae,  about  an  inch  long,  is  some- 
times taken  in  shrimp-nets  on  the  south  coast 

Se'-pl-d-llte,  s.      [Gr.  <n))rta  (sepia)  =  cuttle- 

fish, and  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  sepiolith.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  MEERSCHAUM  (q.v.)j 

Be  -pi-6-staire,  s.    [Gr.  <n\nia  (sepia),  and 
uoTtov  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 
Comp.  A  not.  :  Cuttle-bone  (q.v.). 

se-pi-6-teu  -this,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  sepia  (q.v.), 
and  teuthis  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Teuthidae,  with  thirteen 
species,  distributed  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  Cape,  the  Red  Sea,  Java,  and  Australia. 
Closely  akin  to  Loligo  (q.v.)  ;  fins  lateral,  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  length  from  four  inches  to 
three  feet  ;  fourth  left  arm  hectocotylised  at 
apex. 

se  -pi-tun,  s.     [SEPIA.]    The  internal  bone  of 
a  cuttle-fish.    (Brandt.) 

se  pom  -e  ter,  s.  [Gr.  o-7jirw  (se>3)  =  to 
putrefy,  and  nirpov  (inetron)  —  a  measure.] 
Physics:  An  instrument  for  determining, 
by  means  of  the  decoloration  and  decomposi- 
tion produced  in  permanganate  of  soda,  the 
amount  of  organic  impurity  existing  in  the 
atmosphere. 

se-pon  ,  s.    [SEP  AWN.] 

*  se  pose',    v.t.    [tat.  sepositus,  pa.    par.  of 
seponc  :  se-  =  apart,  and  joono  =  to  place.]    To 
set  apart 

"  God  tepoted  a  seventh  of  our  time  for  his  exterionr 
worship."—  Donne:  Letter  to  Sir  B.  O.  ;  /•««««.  p.  27* 
(1650). 

*  se-pos'-it,  v.t.    [SEPOSE.]    To  set  aside  or 
apart. 

"  Parents,  and  the  neerest  blond  must  all  for  this  b«> 
laid  by  and  i«potited."—FeUham:  Let  ten,  No.  1. 

*  sep-o-si'-tion,   s.     [Lat.    sepositio,    from 
sepositus,  pa.  par.  of  sepono.]    [SEPOSE.]     The 
act  of  setting  apart  ;  segregation. 


e'-poj^,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  sAtpat  =  a  soldierr 
a  policemau  ;  Hind.  St,  Pers.sipa/ii  =  a  Soldier, 
from  Pere.  sipdh  =  anny  ;  O.  Pers.  fpdda  =  a 
native  soldier.  Heber  thought  that  the  word 
was  derived  from  sip  =  the  bow  and  arrow 
with  which  they  were  originally  armed.] 

Hist.  :  A  slight  alteration  of  the  ordinary 
word  used  for  centuries  by  the  natives  of 
India  for  a  soldier  in  general,  but  confined  by 
Anglo-Indians  to  the  Hindoo  and  Muhamma- 
dan  troops,  especially  to  those  in  British  pay. 
The  French,  under  Labourdonnais,  set  the 
example  of  employing  sepoys  at  the  siege  of 
Madras  in  1746.  Next  year,  sepoys,  probably 
undisciplined  peons  or  policemen,  fought  on 
the  British  side  ;  and  in  1748  a  small  corps 
of  sepoys  was  raised.  As  tlie  three  Presi- 
dencies were  established  and  developed,  each 
trained  sepoys,  till  at  length  there  arose  three 
great  armies,  which  largely  aided  Britain  in 
establishing  its  Indian  empire.  The  battle  of 
Inkerman  (Nov.  5,  1864)  having  shown  the  su- 
periority of  the  Minie  rifle  to  the  old  musket, 
the  British  desired  to  place  the  Enlield,  ail 
improvement  on  the  Minie,  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  soldiery.  Unhappily  the  cartridges 
manufactured  in  England  were  made  up  wita 
cows'  grease,  which,  by  the  Hindoo  cere- 
monial law,  was  fatal  to  the  caste  of  any  one 
putting  them  to  his  lips.  Tlie  cry  arose 
that  this  was  done  intentionally,  all  explana- 
tions to  the  contrary  were  rejected,  and  on 
Sunday,  May  10,  1857,  the  troops  stationed 
at  Meerut  broke  into  open  mutiny,  attended 
by  a  massacre  of  Europeans.  The  mutineers 
escaped  to  Delhi,  where  a  fresh  massacre 
took  place.  The  restoration  of  the  Mogul 
empire  was  proclaimed,  and  the  Bengal  sepoy 
mutiny  became  strengthened  by  a  Muhamina- 
dan  rebellion.  Regiment  after  regiment  of  the 
Bengal  army  mutinied,  till  nearly  all  had  de- 
serted their  colours,  and  a  death  struggle  took 


Doll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  & 
•dan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  -  zhon.    -cious,  -  tious,    sious  =  ah  us.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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seps  — septiform 


DUce  during  the  next  two  years  between  the 
uandful  of  Europeans  in  Upper  India  and  Bra- 
gal  and  those  who  sought  their  lives.  Delhi 
was  retaken,  after  desperate  fighting,  between 
the  14th  and  20th  of  Sept.,  1857  ;  Lucknow  rein- 
forced on  Nov.  16, 1857,  and  relieved  in  March, 
1858.  [EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.)  The  dispropor- 
tion between  sepoys  aiid  European  soldiers, 
which  had  been  very  great  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny  was  reduced  at  once  by  a  large 
diminution  of  the  former  and  a  great  increase 
of  the  latter.  Immediately  before  the  Muti- 
ny the  number  of  European  officers  was 
6,170,  of  soldiers  39,352,  and  of  natives  232,224 
—total  277,746.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter  states  that 
in  1882-3  the  Bengal  army  numbered  105,270 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  66,081  were  native 
troops;  the  Madras  army  46,309,  of  whom 
34,283  were  natives ;  and  the  Bombay  army 
38,897,  of  whom  27,041  were  natives.  The 
total  British  army  in  India  consisted  of  190,476 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  63,071  were  Euro- 
peans and  102,183  natives. 

seps,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <ri\fy  (seps)  =  a  lizard 
with  a  long  body  and  a  short  tail,  probably 
Seps  ckalcides,  the  cicigna  of  the  Italians.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Sepidae  (q.v.),  or  a 
gen  us  of  Scincidae  (q.  v.).  Rostral  plate  rounded ; 
head  pyramidal ;  body  long  and  cylindrical ; 
lower  eyelid  with  transparent  disc ;  limbs 
four.  Seven  species,  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Palestine,  North  and  South 
Africa,  and  Madagascar. 

•e'pt  (1),  s.    [Lat.  septum  =  an  enclosure.] 

Arch.  :  A  railing. 

.          "About  the  temple,  and  within  the  outward  tept 
thereof."—  Putter:  Pitgah  Sight,  III.,  pt.  iii.,  ix.  2. 

*  sept  (2),   *  septe,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  sect 
(q.v.).]     A  clan,  a  family,  a  branch  of  a  race 
or  family.    Applied  especially  to  the  clans  or 
families  in  Ireland. 

"  In  like  manner,  the  (Articular  form  which  tattoo 
assumes  in  many  countries  U  due  to  the  desire  of 
families  to  distinguish  the  members  of  their  own 
uptt."— Standard.  April  13,  1886. 

•e'pt-,  sep-tl-,  pref.  [Lat.  septem  =  seven.] 
Containing  seven  ;  sevenfold. 

i 
sep'-ta,  s.  pi.    [SEPTUM.] 

sept-se  -ml  a,  s.    [SEPTICAEMIA.] 

sep  taL  a.  [Lat.  sept(um);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-a/.]  "Of  or  pertaining  to  a  septum. 

*  sspf -an-gle,  s.    [Lat  septem  =  seven,  and 
angulits  —  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  figure  having  seven  sides  and 
seven  angles  ;  a  heptagon. 

sept  an  -gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sept-,  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.v.).J  Having  seven  angles. 

sep  tar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  septum  =  an  enclosure, 
and  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Teredo  (q.v.).  (La- 
VMrck.) 

•ep-tar'-i  urn  (pi.  sep  tar  i  a),  5.  [Mod. 
Cat.,  from  Lat.  sejrtum  =  an  enclosure.  So 
named  from  the  partitions  or  septa  by  which 
they  are  divided.] 

Geol.  (PL) :  Flattened  balls  of  stone,  gene- 
rally ironstone,  which,  on  being  split,  are 
seen  .to  be  separated  in  their  interior  into 
irregular  masses.  (Lyett.)  Seeley  defines  them 
to  be  concretions  formed  of  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  clay.  They  are  found  in  flattened  ovoid 
masses  in  nearly  all  clays,  generally  in  hori- 
zontal layers.  In  the  Ludlow  district,  where 
they  are  sometimes  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
they  are  called  Ball-stones.  Brickmakers  term 
them  Turtle-stones.  When  burnt  and  ground 
to  powder,  they  form  hydraulic  cement,  which 
sets  under  water. 

Sep  tate,  a.  [Lat.  sep(tum)  =  a  hedge  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ate.]  Partitioned  off  or  divided  into 
compartments  by  septa. 

Se p  tem  ber. «.  [ Lat. ,  from  septem  =  seven ; 
FT.  Septembre.]  The  ninth  month  of  the  year ; 
so  called  from  being  the  seventh  month  after 
March,  with  which  month  the  year  originally 


September-thorn,  s. 
Entom.  :   A  British  geometer    moth,    En- 
nomos  erosaria. 

Sep  tern  brists,  Sep  tern  briz  era, 
*.  pi.  [Fr.  SeptembristfJi,  Septembriseurs.]  A 
name  given  to  the  authors  or  organizers  of 


the  massacre  of  Loyalists  which  took  place  on 
September  2,  3,  and  4,  1792,  in  the  Abbaye 
and  other  French  prisons,  after  the  capture 
of  Verdun  by  the  allied  Prussian  army  ;  hence, 
a  malignant  or  bloodthirsty  person. 

*  sep  tem  flu  ous,  a.    [Lat  septem  =  seven, 
and    fluo  —  to    flow.)      Divided    into    seven 
streams  or  currents ;  having  seven  mouths, 
as  a  river. 

"The  main  stream  of  this  lepttmjtuout  river  [the 
Kile  i"— More :  Mattery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  i. ,  ch.  xvi.,  J  11. 

sep-tem  part'-ite,  a.  [Lat  septem  =  seven, 
and  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  partior  =  to  divide.] 
Divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  seven  parts. 

*  sep  -  tem  -  trl  -  OUU,  s.     [Lat.  septemtrio.] 
The  north. 

"  Both  est  and  west  and  septemirioun." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  15,953. 

*  sep-tem'-vl-ous,  a.    [Lat  septem  =  seven, 
and  via  =  a  way.]    In  seven  directions. 

"  Officers  of  the  state  ran  trptemnoiu."—Jteade  : 
Cloater  i  Hearth,  ch.  Ixxiii. 

sep  -tem-vir,  s.  [Lat.,  from  septem  =  seven, 
and  rir  =  a  man.]  One  of  a  body  of  seven 
men  joined  in  any  office  or  commission. 

sep-tem'-vir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  septemviratus.] 
The  office  of  a"  septemvir ;  a  government  by 
seven  persons. 

sep-ten'-a-ry,  a-  &  s.    [Lat.  septenarius,  from 
septeni  =  seven  each  ;  septem  =  seven.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  the  number 
seven. 

"The  rare  and  singular  effects  of  the  septenary 
number."— UakeweU  :  Apologie,  lib.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Lasting  seven  years ;  occurring  once  in 
every  seven  years. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  number  seven  ;  a  period 
of  seven  years. 

"The  time  of  the  pentarchie  indured  likewise  49 
yeares,  or  seaueu  ieptenariet."—Holint>ied:  JJetc.  <if 
Britaine,  ch.  ix. 

septenary  institutions,  s.  pi.  Such 
institutions  as  the  Week  (q.v.),  a  week  of 
years,  &c. 

sep  ten  ate,  sep -ten- oils,  a.  [Lat 
septeni  =  seven  each  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate,  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Growing  in  sevens.  Used  of  leaflets, 
&c. 

sept  ene,  s.  [Lat.  sept(em)  =  seven  ;  -ene.] 
[HEPTENE.] 

sep  ten'-nate,  s.  [Lat.  septem  =  seven,  and 
annus  =  a  year.]  A  period  of  seven,  years. 

"  The  apparent  reaction  at  the  beginning  of  the  lep- 
tennate  of  Marshal  MacMahou."— Z>«i7y  Chronicle, 
Oct.  3,  1885. 

sep  ten  ni  al,  a.  [Lat.  Septimus,  from  sep- 
tem •=  seven;  and  annus  =  a  year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  seven  years :  as,  a 
septennial  parliament. 

2.  Happening  or  recurring  once  in  every 
seven  years. 

"  He  was  ready  to  accept  a  principle  of  teptenniat 

revaluations."— field,  Jau.  SO,  1880. 

Septennial  Act,  s.  An  act  by  which  the 
duration  of  Parliament  was  limited  to  seven 
years.  (See  extract.) 

"  As  totheduration  of  Parliament,  the  present  limit 
of  seven  years  was  fixed  by  the  Septennial  Act,  in  the 
first  year  of  George  I."— Standard.  Nov.  20,  1885. 

sep-tSn'-nl-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  septennial; 
-ly.]  Once  in  every  seven  years. 

sep-ten'-nl-um,  «.  [Lat]  [SEPTENNATE.] 
A  period  of  seven  years. 

*  sep-tfin'-tri-al,  a.    [Lat.  septentrVfl)  =  the 
north ;    Eng.  adj.  suff.   -al.]     Septentrional, 
northern. 

"  Waueny  in  her  way,  on  this  leptentrW  side." 
Urantm  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  SO. 

sSp  -  ten'-  trf  -  6,  ».  [Lat ,  from  septem,  = 
seven,  and  trio  =  a  ploughing  ox.] 

Astron. :  The  constellation  Ursa  Major  or 
the  Great  Bear. 

*  sSp-ten'-tri-Sn,  *.  &  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat 
septentrio.]    [SEPTENTRIO.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  north. 

"  Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  Rood 
As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  teptentrlon.* 

Skaketp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Northern. 

"  If  the  blast  irptrntrinn  with  brushing  wingt 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vapours  damp." 

J.  PhUi)* :  Cider,  L 


sep  -  tfin'-  tri  -  6n  -  al,  *  sep  -te  n  trl  in- 
all,  o.  [Lat.  sejitentrionalis,  from  septentrio 
=  the  north.]  Northern  ;  situated  in  or 
coming  from  the  north. 

"  Among    the  nations  Septentrianall,   the  same  U 

driven  to  the  inferior  parts,  by  reason  of  moisture  " 

P.  Holland :  Plinie.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Ixxviii. 

*  sep  ten  trf-6-nal  -i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  stpte*. 
trional ;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
northern ;  northerliness. 

*  sep  ten   tri  on  al  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  septen- 
trional; -ly.]    Toward  the  north  ;  northerly. 

"They  were  septentrionally  excited. "—  Brown*: 
Vulgar  Brrourt.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  sep-ten'-tri-6n-ate.   v.i.     [Eng.   septen- 
trion  ;  -ate.]    To  tend  northerly  or  toward  the 
north. 

"A  directive  or  polary  facnltie,  whereby,  conve- 
niently placed,  they  do  teptentrionate  at  one  ex  Cream." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  JSrrouri,  bk.  it,  ch.  1L 

sep  tet,  sep-tette,  s.  [Lat  septem  = 
seven.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  body  or  number  of  seven. 

"  Another  septette  faced  the  starter  for  the  inaptly 
named  Thursday  Hurdle  Kace."— Field,  Jan.  »,  188«. 

2.  Music :  A  composition  for  seven  voices 
or  instruments. 

sept  -foil,  s.    [SEPTIFOLIOOS.] 

1.  Bot. :  Potentilla  Tormentilla.  [ToRMENTiL.] 

2.  Christian  Art:  A  figure  of  seven  equal 
segments  of  a  circle,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
seven  sacraments,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  &c. 

sep-tl-  (1),  pref.     [SEPT-.] 

sep-tl-  (2),  pref.  [Lat.  septum  =  an  enclosure.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  partition. 

sep  tic,  *  sep  tick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  septicus, 
from  Gr.  oTjnriicos  (septikos),  from  oijirw  (sep5) 
=  to  putrefy  ;  Fr.  septique;  Sp.  septico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  power  to  promote  or 
produce  putrefaction  ;  causing  putrefaction  ; 
putrefying. 

"Poisoning  Its  blood  with  teptic  fluid  from  the 
spoiled  tissues."— Field,  Feb.  13,  1884. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  which  has  the 
power  of  promoting  or  producing,  or  which 
tends  to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction ;  a 
substance  which  eats  away  the  flesh  without 
causing  much  pain. 

sep  tic  ae   mi  a,   sep  tse   ml  a,  s.     [Or. 

OTJUTOS  (septos)  =  putrid,  and  ol/xa  (haima)  = 
blood.] 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  the  blood  without  se- 
condary abscesses,  a  kind  of  pyaemia  with 
intense  fever,  and  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance from  blood-poisoning.  '  The  anti- 
septic researches  of  Lister  and  of  Pasteur 
lead  to  the  hope  that  septicaemia  will  in  future 
be  of  rare  occurrence  [LisTEftisM.] 

sep  tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  septic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  SEPTIC  (q.v.). 

"  As  a  teptical  medicine  he  commended  the  ashes  of 
a  salamander."— Browne:  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  lit, 
ch.  xiii. 

Sep'-tlc  al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  septical ;  -ly.]  In 
a  septic  manner  ;  by  means  of  septics. 

S«5p-tl-9l'-dal,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (2)  ;  Lat.  ecedo 
=  to  cut  (in  comp.  -cirfo),  and  Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
Bot.  (Of  the  dehiscence  of  a  fruit):  Takir.g 
place  through  the  dissepiments,  leaving  the 
dissepiments  divided  into  two  plates,  and 
forming  the  sides  oi  each  valve,  as  in  Hhodo- 
dendron. 

Sep-tl9'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  septic;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  septic  ;  tendency  or 
power  to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction. 

sep-ti-lar'-I-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  seplifariam  = 
sevenfold,  from  septem  =  seven.] 
Bot. :  Turned  seven  different  ways. 

sep-tlf'-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  septum  (\>\.  septa) 
=  an  inclosure,  a  septum,  and/ero  =  to  bear.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  septa. 

*  sep  tir-lu-OUS,  a.      [Pref.  septi-  (I),   and 
Latyiwo  —  to  flow.]   Flowing  in  seven  streams. 
[SEPTEMFLUOUS.] 

*  sep-tl-fo'-ll-ous,  a.    [Lat.   sepli-  (1),  and 
folium,  =  &  leaf.]    Having  seven  leaves. 

sep  -ti  form,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (2),  and  forma 
=.  lorm.]  Resembling  a  septum  or  partition. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


septifragal— sequarious 
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-ra-gal,  o.  [Pref.  septi-  (2) ;  frag-, 
root  of  Lut.  'frango  =.  to  break,  and  Bug. 
suff.  -al.] 

Rot.  (Of  the  dehiscence  of  a  fruit) :  Leaving 
the  dissepiments  adhering  to  the  axis  and 
separated  from  the  valves.  Example,  Con- 
volvulus. 

*  sep-tl-lat  -er-al,  a.    [Pref.  septi-  (1),  and 
Eng.  lateral.]    Having  seven  sides. 

"  The  seven  sides  of  thettptilateral  figure."— Brown*  .- 
rulgar  Errouri,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xx. 

•£p'  tile,  a.  [Lat  septum)  =  an  inclosure,  a 
septum  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -He.] 

Dot. :   Of  or  belonging   to   septa   or   dig- 
.  sepiments. 

•£p  -tfl-lidn  (1  as  y),  ».  [Lat.  septem  =  seven  ; 
cf.  billion,  trillion,  Ac.]  In  American,  French, 
and  Italian  notation,  a  number  consisting  of  a 
unit  followed  by  twenty-four  ciphers.  In  Eng- 
lish notation  a  million  raised  to  the  seventh 
power ;  a  unit  followed  by  forty-two  ciphers. 

*  sep'-tlm  al,  a.    [Lat  septem  =  seven  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  -dl.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Bumber  seven. 

"  Like  tbe  Turks,  their  numerals  were  based  on  a  tep- 
timul  system."— Sage*  :  Science  of  Language,  11.  1M. 

*  sip-tl-ma-nar'-i-an,  s.    [Lat.  septimana 
—  a  week.]    A  monk  on  duty  for  a  week  in  a 
monastery. 

*  sep  -tlm   ised,  a.    [Lat  stptlm(us)  =  the 
seventh;  Eng.  suff.  -ized.]    Of,  or  belonging 
to  a  period  measured  by  the  number  seven. 

"  And  properly  indicated,  as  Bush  remarks,  a  trpti- 
mited  period."— Daridton  :  tntrud.  to  Jfeu  Tett.  (18*1), 

sep  tl  mole,  *.    [Fr.] 

Music :  A  group  of  seven  notes  to  be  played 
in  the  time  6f  four  or  six. 

sep  tine,  s.    [Gr.  orpin}  (septe)  =  a  means  of 
producing  decay.] 
Pathol. :  Oi-ganic  poison. 

•^p   ti  nous,  a.    [Eng.  septin(e) ;  -ous.] 

Pathol. :  Produced  by  organic  poison.  A 
term  introduced  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  in- 
augural address  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  Nov.  3,  1877.  It  was  intended  by 
him  to  express  the  hypothetical  view  that 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  propa- 
gated by  the  sick  person  becoming  for  a  time 
like  a  poisonous  animal,  the  venom  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  some  chan- 
nel or  medium  to  others.  This  view  was  in- 
tended as  a  rival  one  to  the  germ  hypothesis 
of  disease. 

"  He  (Dr.  Richardson)  clawed  the  diseases  produced 
by  organic  unisons  as  neptinout  instead  of  zymotic,  he 
preferring  the  word  leptine  for  this  poison."— Timei, 
Oct.  6,  1877. 

*  •ept-In'-SU-lar,  a.    [Fr.  septinsulaire,  from 
Lat.  septem  =  se'ven,  and  imula  —  sM  island.] 
Consisting   of  seven   islands :    as,  the  sept- 
insular  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

*  sep'-tl-syl-la-ble,  s.     [Pref.  septi-,   and 
En^.  syllable  (q.v.).]    A  word  of  seven  syl- 
lables. 

fsSp-ti-vi-gin'-tene,  s.  [Pref.  septi-  (l) ;  Lat 
vigint(i)  =  twenty,  and  suff.  -ene.]  [CEROTENE.] 

aep  tu-a  gen  ar  I  an,  *.  [Eng.  septua- 
genafy  ;  -an.]  A  person  of  seventy  years  of 
age ;  a  person  between  the  ages  of  seventy 
and  eighty. 

«e"p  tu-ag'-en  a  ry\   sSp-tu-a-gen'-a- 

ry,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  septuagenariui  —  consist- 
ing of  seventy  ;  septuageni  seventy  each  ;  sep- 
tem =  seven  ;  Fr.  septuagenaire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  seventy  or  of 
seventy  years  ;  pertaining  to  a  person  seventy 
years  of  age. 

"  Nor  can  .  .  .  Nestor  overthrow  the  assertion  of 
Moftes,  or  afford  a  reasonable  encouragement  beyond 
his  itptuagenary  determination."— Browne :  rulgar 
frroun.  bk.  iii..  ch.  Iz. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  SEPTUAGEN- 
ARIAN (q.v.). 

*  Bep-tu-a-ges'-I-ma,  s.  [Lat  septuagesimus 
=  seventieth,   from    septuaginta  =  seventy.) 
The  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  about  seventy  days  before  Easter. 

*  sep  tu  a  ges  1  mal,  a.    [SEPTUAOESIMA.] 
Consisting  of  seventy  or  of  seventy  years. 


aep'-tu-a-gint,  s.  &  o.    [Lat  septuaginta  = 
seventy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Scripture:  A  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew 
or  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  the  oldest  one 
made  into  any  language.  A  still  extant  letter, 
referred  to  by  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  Eusebius, 
purports  to  be  from  a  certain  Aristeas,  officer 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It 
states  that  after  the  king  had  founded  the 
great  Alexandrian  library,  he  wished  to  have 
in  it  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books.  By 
the  advice  of  his  chief  librarian,  Demetrius 
Phalareus,  he  sent  to  the  high  priest  at 
Jerusalem,  requesting  him  to  send  six  trans- 
lators from  each  tribe,  seventy-two  in  all. 
The  request  was  complied  with ;  the  trans- 
lators came,  and  completed  their  work  in 
seventy-two  days.  From  their  number,  and 
perhaps  the  time  they  occupied,  the  name 
Septuagint  arose.  But  the  letter  of  Aristeas 
is  not  now  believed  to  be  genuine,  and  Coptic 
words  in  the  work  show  that  the  translators 
were  from  Egypt,  and  not  from  Jerusalem. 
The  version  was  apparently  made  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  commenced  about  280  B.C. 
the  Pentateuch  being  the  only  part  translated 
at  first.  It  is  well  done.  Next  in  value  is 
the  book  of  Proverbs.  Job  was  translated 
from  a  Hebrew  text,  differing  both  by  excess 
and  defect  from  that  now  recognized.  Esther, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets  followed, 
seemingly  between  B.C.  180  and  170.  Jere- 
miah is  the  best  translated,  and  Daniel  is  exe- 
cuted so  badly  that  Theodotion,  in  the  second 
century  A.D.,  had  to  do  the  work  again.  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles  frequently  quoted  the  Septu- 
agint in  place  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Jews  had 
a  high  opinion  of  the  Septuagint,  but  on 
finding  the  Messianic  passages  used  effectively 
by  the  Christians  in  controversy  with  them, 
they  established  a  fast  to  mourn  that  the 
Septuagint  had  ever  been  issued,  and  had  a 
new  translation  by  Aquila  brought  out  for  the 
use  of  the  synagogues.  Three  Christian 
recensions  took  place  late  in  the  third  or 
early  in  the  fourth  century.  The  first  modern 
edition  was  the  Complutensian  in  1514-1517 ; 
since  then  several  others  have  appeared. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  contained 
In  the  Septuagint  (q.v.). 

*  sep'-tu-a-rjf,  s.  [Lat.  septem  =  seven.]  Some- 
thing composed  of  seven  ;  a  week. 

"  Months,  however  taken,  are  not  exactly  divisible 
into  teptuariet  or  weeks." — Browne:  Vulgar  Ecrrourt, 
p.  212. 

se"p  -tu-la  (pi.  sep  -tu-l»),  ».    [Mod.  Lat. 
dimin.  from  septum  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :  A  small  or  imperfect  partition. 

t  sep  -tu  late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  septul(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ate.} 
Bot. :  Having  one  or  more  septulae. 

sep   turn  (pi.  sep'-ta),  *.     [Lat.  =  an   en- 
closure, a  partition,  from  sepia  =  to  hedge  in.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  partition,  as  the  septum  narium, 
the  partition  between  the  nostrils,  the  neural 
and  haemal  septa,  <fcc. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (PL):   The  partitions  or  dissepiments 
constituting  the  cells  in  ovaries. 

(2)  The  connective  in  an  anther. 

3.  Zool.(PL):  The  partitions  in  a  chambered 
shell,  in  some  corals,  &c. 

sep  -tu  or,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  septem.  =  seven.] 
Music :  The  same  as  SEPTET  (q.v.). 

*  sep'-tu-ple,  a.    [Lat.  septuplus,  from  teptem 
=  seven.]    Sevenfold. 

*  sep  tu  pie,  '•.'.    [SEPTUPLE,  a.]    To  make 
or  multiply  sevenfold. 

"  The  flre  .  .  .  whose  heat  was  ttfXupltd.'-AdaTnt  : 
Work*,  i.  »L 

sd  pul'-chral,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sepukhralis, 
from     sepulcrum,   stpulchrum  =  a    sepulchre 
(q.v.);  3p.  sepulcral ;  Ital.  sepvlcrale.} 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  burial,  the  grave,  or 
monuments  raised  over  the  dead. 

"  Mr.  Monkhoose  happening  one  day  to  pull  a  flower 
from  a  tree  which  grew  in  one  of  their  fepulchrai  in- 
closures."— Coo*.'  Pint  I'oyayi,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Found   in   ancient   tombs   or   burying 
places. 

"The  collection  Is  peculiarly  rich  In  itpulckral  pot- 
tery of  nearly  every  type."— Athenau m,  Jan.  S,  188«, 
p.  31. 


2.  Fig. :  Suggestive  of  a  sepulchre  or  tk* 
tomb;  hence,  deep,  grave,  hollow  in  tout: 
as,  a  sepulchral  tone  of  voice. 

sepulchral  mounds,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  A  generic  name  for  the  gravt« 
and  funeral  monuments  of  early  peoples  and 
some  races  of  low  culture  at  the  present  day. 
[CAIRN,  BARROW,  TUMULUS.] 

*  se  pul  chral  ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  sepulchral; 
•ize.]    To  rend'er  sepulchral  or  solemn. 

sep  ul  chre,  *  sep  ul  ere  chre,  ore  M 
ker),  s.  [Fr.  sepuicre,  from  Lat.  sepulcrum, 
tepulchrum,  from  sepuUus,  pa.  par.  of  septli* 
=.  to  bury  ;  Sj>.  &  Port,  sepulcro ;  Ital.  sepolcro.l 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tomb,  a  grave,  a  burial 
vault. 

"  Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults,  and  trpuJdirti, 
Ling'riug  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  grave." 

Miltm:  Comut.  4TI. 

n.  Eccles.  :   A  small  temporary  altar,   oa 
which  the  se- 
cond  Host 
consecrated 

MlLSS 


SEPULCHRE. 

(Stanton  St.  John  l,  Oxtm.} 


*  sepulchre-table,  ».    A  mural  tablet. 

*  sep  ul  chre  (chre  as  ker),  ;•.'.    [SEPUI* 
CHRE,  s.]    To  inter,  to  bury,  to  entomb. 

"  When  Ocean  shrouds  and  teputcHret  our  dead.* 
JSyron  .-  Cortair,  i.  I. 

sep'-til-tnre,  »•  [fr-»  from  Lat.  sepulture, 
from  sepuUus,  pa.  par.  of  stpelio  =  to  bury; 
Sp.  &  Port,  sepultura;  Ital.  sepvltura,  sepolf 
tura.] 

t  1.  The  act  of  interring  or  depositing  th« 
corpse  of  a  human  being  in  a  burial-place  ;  in- 
terment, burial. 

"  He  hath  nede  of  charitable  containing  and  visit- 
ing in  prison  and  ic  waladie,  and  fpulture  of  his  dtd 
body."—  Chaucmr  :  tertona  Talt. 

*  2.  A  grave  ;  a  burial-place  ;   a  tomb,  a 
sepulchre. 

"  Sir  John  Conweie  .  .  .  viewing  the  trpulturt.  te«- 
tifled  to  bane  seene  three  principall  iewels."—  Halin- 
thed  :  ftnt  Inhabitation  of  Ireland. 

*  sSp'-ul-ture,  v.t.  [SEPULTURE,  ».]  To  bury, 
to  entomb,  to  sepulchre. 

"  The  long  line  of  illustrious  men  and  women  ttpal- 
tared  withiu  its  preciucts."—  Daily  Ttleyraph,  March 
25.  ISM. 

*  se-qua  clous,  a.    [Lat.  setjuax,  genit.  •»• 
quads,  from  sequor  =  to  follow.] 

1.  Following,  attendant  ;  not  moving  along 
independently. 

"  Trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequaciout  of  the  lyre." 

Drydtn  :  St.  Cecilia't  D*+, 

2.  Clinging  closely  ;  adhering. 

-  Now  extract 
From  th«  itquatiotu  earth  tbe  pole." 

Smart:  BopOardt^ 

3.  Ductile,  pliant 

"  The  matter  being  ductile  and  tequariout,  and  ob*> 
dieut  to  tbe  hand  and  stroke  of  the  artificer."—  Rag: 
On  On  Creation,  pi.  ii. 

4.  Logically  consistent  and  rigorous;  fol- 
lowing strictly  the  line  of  reason. 


se  qua  clous-ness,  s.    [Eng. 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sequa- 

cious ;   disposition  or  tendency   to   follow  ; 

sequacity. 

••  The  servility  and  trqnirinumeti  of  conscience."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  Bandtomenfxt,  p.  18L 

S^  quac  -I  tj^,  s.   [Late  Lat.  sequacitas,  from 
Lat    sequax,    genit    sequacis  =  sequacious 

(q.v.).] 

1.  A  following;  a  disposition  to  follow  t 
sequaciousness. 

2.  Ductility,  pliability. 

"  All  matter  whereof  creature*  are  produced  b» 
putrefaction,  have  evermorv  a  closeness,  seotour,  ana 
trquacitie."—  Bacon  :  Jtat,  Hi*.,  |  900. 

so  quar'  {-ous,  a.    [Probably  only  a  mis- 
print for  sequacious  (q.v.).] 


w-,  bo>;  pollt,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;    tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  del. 
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sequel— sequin 


te  quel,  *  se-quelle,  *  se-quell,  s.  [O.  FT. 

sequele  (Fr.  sequtlle),  from  Lat.  s&fuela  —  that 
which  follows,  a  result;  sequor-=to  follow'; 
8p.  &  Port,  sequela ;  ItaL  sequela,  segurla.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  following. 

"  A  goodly  ineaue  both  to  deterre  from  crime. 
And  to  her  steppe*  our  tr^uele  to  eurtituie." 

Surrey  :  Of  tin  Heath  <if  Sir  T.  W. 

2.  That    which    immediately    follows    and 
forms   a   continuation  ;    a    succeeding    part. 
(Often  followed  by  to  or  of  before  another 
substantive.) 

"  Now  here  Christian  was  worse  put  to  it  than  In 
hi*  fight  with  Apullyon,asuythe*ayu«Jyoushall*e«." 
—Bunyan  :  PUgrim'l  Proffreu,  pt  L 

3.  Consequence,  result,  effect,  event 

"  For  oftentimes  it  hath  been  Men.  that  to  a  new 
entrrpii*e,  there  folluweth  a  new  mauer,  and  strange 
teyuft."— Strype  :  Ecrltt.  Jtemor. ;  Henry  VIII.,  bk.  1, 

ch.  iii. 

"  4.  A  consequence  inferred  ;  a  conclusion. 

"  What  leqvel  is  there  in  this  argument?  An  arch- 
deacon is  the  chief  deacon ;  ergo,  he  is  only  a  deacon."— 
Whitgiftt. 

II.  Scots  Law:  [THIRLAOE]. 

•S  quo  la  (pi.  se  que  -lae),  s.    [L»t.,  from 
ttquor  *=  to  follow.  ]    [SEQUEL.  ] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who  or  that  which 
follows  :  as, 

1.  An   adherent,  a    follower;   a   band    of 
adherents  or  followers. 

2.  An  inference ;  a  conclusion  ;   a  conse- 
quence inferred. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  disease  or  morbid  symptoms 
following  upon  a  prior  malady,  as  the  sequel* 
of  measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

sequela  curiae,  5.    A  suit  of  court. 

sequela-causfie,  s.  The  process  and  de- 
fending issue  of  a  cause  for  trial. 

•O'-quence,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sequentia  =  & 
following,  from  sequent,  pr.  par.  of  tequor  = 
to  follow  ;  Ital.  seifuema.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  being  sequent  or  following  ; 
•  following  or  coming  after ;  succession. 

"  How  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  uqwnct  anil  succession?" 

Shak'tp. :  Richard  II..  U.  1. 

2.  A  particular  order  of  succession  or  fol- 
lowing ;  an  arrangement  ;  order. 

"  Tell  Athens,  in  the  teguence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  tliruugljout." 

.•ihnlcri/j. :  Timon  >,f  A  thml.  ».  1 

S.  Invariable  order  of  succession  ;  an  ob- 
•erved  instance  of  uniformity  in  following. 

4.  A  series  of  things  following  in  a  certain 
order  or  succession ;    specifically,  a    set  of 
cauls  immediately  following  each  other  in  the 
taim-  suit,  as  an  ace,  two,  three,  and  four. 

"  Crawler  again  serving  .  .  .  ran  up  a  teuuenct  at 
s   la.  vxt."- field.  April  4.  188$. 

*  5.  Result,  consequence. 

"  The  inevitable  tequenctt  of  sin  and  punishment.'' 
—Bi>  UnU  :  Sermon  on  Ptalm  cvii.  M. 

*  6.  (P  1)  :  Answering  verses. 

•*  Of  such  our  patron*  here,  the  viscout  MountacuU. 
Uath  many  comely  mjuence*.  well  sorted  all  in  sute." 
Oatcuiyne  :  Matkefor  V'itcount  Jtounlacute. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  M mic :  Tlie  recurrence  of  a  harmonic 
progression  or  melodic  figure  at  a  different 
pitch  or  in  a  different  key  to  that  in  which  it 
was  first  given.    A  tonal  or  diatonic  sequence 
is  when  no  modulation  takes  place.     A  chro- 
matic or  real  sequence  takes  place  when  the 
recurrence  of  a  phrase  at  an  exact  interval 
causes  a  change  of  key. 

2.  Roman   Ritual:    A    rhythm    sometimes 
sung  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel. 
At   first  it  was  merely  a  prolongation  of  the 
last    note   of  the    Alleluia,  but   afterwards 
appropriate  words  were  substituted.     When 
tin-  Koman  Missal  was  revised  in  the  sixteenth 
ct-ntury,  only  four  of  the  existing  sequences 

retained:  Viciinuz  Paschali,  for  Kastn  ; 

Sancte  Spiritia,  for  Pentecost;  Lauda, 
Sf'o/i,  for  Corpus  Christi ;  and  the  Dies  Irce,  for 
Masses  of  the  Dead.  The  Stabat  Muter,  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  is  of  later  date. 

"  He  made  dyners  impnea,  tiraenrrt.  and  responded, 
a>  O  Juda.'— Pabyan:  Chronyde,  ch.  cciii. 

•e  quent,  a.  &  i.    [Lat  sequens,  pr.  par.  of 
tequor'=  to  follow.] 

*  A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Following,  succeeding ;  continuing  in  the 
tame  course  or  order. 

'•  The  pallia 
Hare  sent  a  doieii  tfyuent  messengers." 

Shatrtp. :  Othello,  L  t, 


2.  Following  as  a  result  or  by  logical  con- 
sequence ;  consequential. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  follower. 

"He  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  teguent  of  the  stranger 
queen's."— Staketp. :  Lutr't  Labour'!  Lott,  Iv.  2. 

2.  That  which  follows  as  a  result ;  a  sequel, 
a  sequence. 

se  quen  tial  (ti  as  all),  a.  [Eng.  sequent; 
-utt.]  Being  in  succession;  succeeding,  fol- 
lowing. 

se  quen -tial  ly  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
sequential;  -ly.]  By  sequence  or  succession. 

se  ques  ter,  *  se  ques-tre,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr. 

seqaestrer,  from  l^at.  sequestra  =  to  surrender, 
to  remove,  to  lay  aside ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sequestrar  ; 
Ital.  sequestrare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  put  aside,  to  remove ;  to  separate 
from  other  things. 

••  Him  hath  God  the  father  ipeci&lly  tequettrred 
and  seuered  and  set  aside  out  of  the  number  of  al 
creature*."— Mart :  Workct,  p.  1,046. 

2.  To  cause  to    retire   or    withdraw  from 
society  or  into  obscurity ;  to  withdraw,  to 
seclude.     (In  this  sense  frequently  used  re- 
flexively.) 

"Why  are  you  irquestrred  from  all  your  train  !  "— 
Shaketp.  :  Tit m  A  ndronicut,  i  i.  3. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  4.   To   deprive    of    property,    goods,    or 
possessions. 

"  It  was  his  taylor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions 
and  his  French  ragouts,  which  teqaetttred  him  ;  and, 
In  a  word,  he  came  by  his  poverty  as  sinfully  a*  some 
usually  do  by  their  ricue*.  — South.  (Toad.) 

TL  Law: 

1.  To  separate  or  withdraw  from  the  owner 
for  a  time  ;  to  seize  or  take  possession  of,  as 
the  property  or  income  of  a  debtor,  until  the 
claims    of   his    creditors    are    satisfied  ;    to 
sequestrate.     (Used  specifically  of  the  tem- 
pomlities  of  Church  preferment :  as,  To  se- 
quester a  living.) 

2.  To  set  aside  from  the  power  of  either 
party,  as  a  matter  at  issue,  by  order  of  a 
court  of  law. 

3.  Scots  Law  :  To  sequestrate. 

B.  Intransitive : 

»  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  withdraw. 

"  To  tequevtr  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantick  and 
Utopian  politicks." — Milton. 

2.  Law :  To  renounce  or  decline,  as  a  widow, 
any  concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

se-ques'-ter,  s.    [SEQUESTER,  v.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  sequestering ; 
sequestration,  separation,  seclusion. 

"  This  hand  of  yours  require* 
A  trquetter  from  liberty."      Shaketp. :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

2.  Law  :  A  person  with  whom  two  or  more 
parties  to  a  suit  or  controversy  deposit  the 
subject  of  controversy  ;  a  mediator  or  referee 
between  two  parties ;  an  umpire,  (itouvier.) 

se-ques'-tered,  pa.  pa.  &  a.    [SEQUESTER,  v.] 

A.  A  spa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Secluded,  retired,  private. 

"  And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  Hpiritunl  sway,  collected  round  him 
In  this  i&jiinterd  realm." 

Wvrdnmrth  :  Kxcurrion.  bk.  v. 

2.  Separated    from  others ;   sent  or  with- 
drawn into  retirement. 

"  In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  trguetterd  pair." 

H'ordttcarlh     Kjtcurtion,  bk.  T. 

3.  Deprived  of  property,  income,  &c. ;  under 
sequestration. 

"  Aged.  ttqurUtrtd  minutten.*— fuller:  Worthier. 

II.  Law  :  Seized  and  detained  for  a  time,  to 
satisfy  a  claim  »r  demand. 

*  se-ques'-tra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sequester;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sequestered  or  separated  ; 
subject  or  liable  to  sequestration. 

"  Hartxhorn,  and  diver*  othe'r  bodies  belonging  to 
the  animal  kingdom;  abound  with  a  not  uneasily 
ttquettrablt  salt.  —Boyle. 

se  ques  trate,  v.t.  [Lat.  seqvestrattis,  pa. 
par.  vttequestro  =  to  sequestrate  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  set  apart  from  others  ; 
to  withdraw,  to  seclude. 

"  In  general  contagions,  more  perish  for  want  of 
necescane*  than  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  they 
being  tryuettraled  from  mankind."— Arbulhnot :  O» 
Air. 


2.  Law:  To  sequester;  specif,  in  Scots 
Law,  to  take  possession  of  for  behoof  of 
creditors  ;  to  take  possession  of,  as  of  the 
estate  of  a  bankrupt,  with  a  view  of  realizing 
it  and  distributing  it  equitably  among  the 
creditors. 

se  ques-tra  tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tequt» 

trationem,  accus.  of  sequestratio,  from  seques- 

tnitus,    pa.    par.    of   sequestra  =  to   sfqui'.-tt-i 

(q.v.);  Sp.  sequest ration;  Ital.  sequestration*,] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sequestering  or  setting  aside  ; 
separation,  withdrawal,  retirement. 

"  There  must  be  leisure,  retirement,  solitude,  and  a 
legntaration  of  a  mini's  self  from  the  noise  of  the 
world."— .Sou (A  ;  Sermon*. 

2.  The  state  of  being   sequestered  or  set 
aside  ;  retirement  or  withdrawal  from  society ; 
seclusion. 

44  Any  tetfttettration 
From  open  brant*  and  popularity." 

."Vir,  *«;,..•  Henry  r.,11. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Sequett ration*  were  first  introduced  by  81l 
Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keejwr  in  tlie  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."— Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk-  iii.,ch.  xxvli. 

*  4.  Disunion,  disjunction,  division,  rupture. 

"  The  metal*  remain  unievered.  the  fire  only 
dividing  the  body  into  smaller  particles,  hindering 
rest  and  continuity,  without  any  tegueitratum  ol 
elementary  principle*." — Boyle, 

II  Law: 

1.  Civil  Law  : 

(1)  The  separation  of  a  thing  in  controversy 
from  the  possession  of  those  who  contend  for  it 

(2)  The  setting  apart  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  a  deceased  person  to  whom  no  one  was 
willing  to  take  out  administration. 

(3)  A  writ  directed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  commissioners,  commanding  them  to  enter 
the  lands  and  seize  the  goods  of  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  directed.    It  maybe  issued 
against  a  defendant  who  is  in  contempt  by 
reason   of  neglect  or   refusal  to  appear   or 
answer  or  to  obey  a  decree  of  court. 

(4)  The  act  of  taking  property  from  the 
owner  for  a  time  till  the  rents,  issues,  and 
profits  satisfy  a  demand ;  in  Britain,  a  form  of 
execution  in  the  case  of  a  betieficed  clergyman, 
issued  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese   on   the 
receipt  of  a  writ  to  that  effect.     The  p; 

the  benefice  are  paid  over  to  the  creditor  until 
his  claim  is  satisfied. 

(5)  The  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  a  vacant 
benefice  for  the  use  of  the  next  incumbent. 

(6)  The  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  use  of  the  state;  particularly 
applied  to  the  seizure  by  a  belligerent  power 
of  debts  due  by  its  subjects  to  the  enemy. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  seizing  of  a  bankrupt's 
estate,  by  decree  of  a  competent  .court,  for 
behoof  of  the  creditors. 

sequestrator  (as   sek  wes  tra  tor).  «. 

[Lat.,  from  sequestratus,  pa.  par.  of  sequestro 
=  to  sequester  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  sequesters  property ;  one  who 
puts  projverty  under  a  sequestration. 

"  The  Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a 
lequettraior,  had  been  dete»t«l."—  ilacaulau :  But. 
Eng..  cb,  ii. 

2.  One  to  whom  the  charge  of  sequestered 
property  is  committed. 

se  -  ques    trum,    s.     [Lat.     sequettro  =  to 
separate.]    (See  def.  and  compound.) 

sequestrum  forceps,  s. 
Surg.:  An  instrument  for  removing  portions 
of  necrosed  or  exfoliated  bone. 

se  quin,    •  che  quin,    zc  chin,   «.     [Fr. 

sequin,   from    Ital.    zecchino,    from    zecca—& 
mint  or  place  of  coining,  from  Arab,  tikkat 


SEQCIN, 


(from  rikkan)  —  a  die  for  coins.]  A  gold  coin, 
first  struck  at  Venice  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  value  it  was  worth 
from  9s.  2d.  to  9s.  6d.  sterling. 

"  Treasuries  where  dimnonds  were  piled  In  heap*. 

and  tniuint  in  mountain*."— Macaulay :   Bat.  Eng^ 

ch.  irfll 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  03  =  i ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sequoia— serene 
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Si  quoi  -a,  f.    [>bVlve  name.) 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Abietinse,  with  peltate  scales, 
jvo    bracts,   aud   five  to  seven  seeds.     Two 
•pecies  are  known,  Sequoia  gigantta,  formerly 
Wellingtonia    gigantea,  and  S.   sempervirens. 
The  former  is  the  Mammoth-tree  (q.v.);  its 
rings  have  been  counted,  and  its  age  has  been 
estimated  at  about  1,100  years.    S.  sempervi- 
rens, known  in  the  timber  trade  as  Bed-wood, 
is  sometimes  above  300  feet  high.    It  grows 
from  Upper  California  to  Nootka  Sound. 

(2)  The  Mammoth- tree  (q.v.). 

"  The  waving  of  *  forest  of  the  giant  Kgujiat  it  in- 
describably sublime."  —  Scribner'i  Monotint,  Nov., 

1878,  p.  56. 

2.  Palaenbot. :   A.   species  is  found  in  the 
Eocene   of   Bournemouth   and   the    Isle   of 
Wight ;  Sequoia  Couttsice  occurs  in  the  Oligp- 
csne  of  Bovey  Tracey,  and  S.  Langsdorffii  in 
the  leaf-beds  of  Ardtun  in  Mull.     >'.  Couttnae 
also    occurs    abundantly    in    the    Oligocene 
of  Switzerland,  and  more  than  thirty  species 
are  found  ia  the  Miocene  (?)  of  the  Arctic 
regions. 

•3-quoi  i  -tes,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.  sequoia)  ;  -ites.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Conifene,  akin  to 
Sequoia  (q.v.).     Three  species  are  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

•eV  -a  file,  t.    [Fr.  serrefile  =  close  of  a  file.] 
Mil. :  The  hist  soldier  of  a  file. 

"  I  should  think  the  term  uraJUe  has  been  generally 
known  in  the  army  for  the  hut  fifty  years."— Evening 
Standard,  June  10,  1873. 

seraglio  (as  ae  ral  -yo),  ».  [Ital.  serraglio 
=  an  inclosure,  a  paddock,  a  park,  from  ser- 
rare  =  to  shut,  to  lock,  to  inclose,  from  Low 
Lat.  sen,  from  Lat.  sera  =  a  bar,  a  bolt,  from 
tero  =  to  join  or  bind  together.  The  modern 
use  of  the  word  is  due  to  confusion  with  Pers. 
and  Turk,  sardy,  sardi  =  a  palace,  a  grand 
edifice,  a  king's  court,  a  seraglio.  {Skeat.)] 
—  *  1.  An  inclosure,  a  place  or  quarter  to 
which  certain  persons  or  classes  are  confined. 


"  I  went  to  the  ghetto,  where  the  Jewel  dwell,  as 
i  a  suburbe,  by  themselves.  I  passed  by  the  Piazza 
Judea,  where  their  teraglio  begius,  for  being  invlron'd 


'ith  walls,  they  are  lock'd  up  ever)'  night.  —Evelyn  : 
Diary,  Jan.  15,  IMS. 

2.  A  palace  ;  specifically,  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople. 

3.  A  harem  ;  a  place   in  which  wives  or 
concubines  are  kept  ;  hence,  a  place  or  house 
of  debauchery  or  licentious  pleasure. 

"Could  still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the 
purlieus  of  bis  own  teraylw."  —  Macaulay:  Htit.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

•e'-rai',  *.    [Pers.  &  Turk,  sardy,  sardi.]    [S» 
RAOLIO.]    A  palace,  a  place  of  accommodate  fl 
for  travellers  ;  a  caravanseray,  a  khan. 
"  He  In  Abdallah's  palace  grew, 
And  held  that  post  in  his  terai." 

Byron  :  Bride  o,'  Abydo$,  Ii,  !«. 

•er'-al,  a.      [Lat.  sera  (hora)  -  the  e-.ening 
(hour).] 

Geol.  :  Late  ;  an  epithet  expr  ssing  the 
period  of  the  nightfall  or  late  twilight  of  the 
Appalachian  Palaeozoic  day.  The  coal-mea- 
sures of  North  America  occupy  an  area  ef 
200,000  square  miles,  aud  range  from  3,000 
feet  to  such  thickness  as  to  be  unworkable. 
From  the  fossils  it  is  evident  that  the  Appala- 
chian Serai  series  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
European  Carboniferous  series.  (Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers  :  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

•er  al  bu  men,  ».    [Eng,  ser(um),  a 


Ctem.  :  C72H1i2N'i8SOa2(?)i  A  substance  oc- 
curring in  all  the  liquids  of  the  animal  body. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  serum  of 
blood  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water, 
precipitating  the  globulin  with  carbonic  an- 
hydride, and  evaporating  the  filtrate  below  50°. 
It  closely  resembles  egg  albumen,  but  its  spe- 
cific rotary  power  for  yellow  light  =  —  56°. 
Ether  does  not  coagulate  its  solutions. 

•£  rang',  s.  [See  def.]  An  East  Indian  name 
for  the  boatswain  of  a  vessel. 

•S-ra'-pe,  *.  [Sp.]  A  blanket  or  shawl  worn 
as  an  outer  garment  by  the  Mexicans  and 
other  natives  of  Spanish  North  America. 

str  aph  (pi.  ser  aphs,  ser  a-phim, 
«  ser  a  phlms),  s.  [Heb.  C'p-TO  (seraphim) 
—  (1)  serpents,  (2)  seraphs  ;  rpij?  (saraph)  =  to 
be  noble  ;  Fr.  seraphim;  Sp.  seraphim,  serafin; 
Ital.  sert'fino.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Script.  :  An  angel  of  the 
highest  order.    They  are   mentioned   in  the 
Bible  only  in  Isaiah  vi.  2,  6.    They  were  of 
human  form,  with  six  wings,  with  two  of  which 
they  covered  their  faces,  with  the  next  two 
flew,  and  with  the  last  two  covered  their  feet. 
They  resembled  the  cherubim,  which,  how- 
ever, had  four  wings  and  four  faces. 

"  Fly,  Srrapht!  to  your  eternal  shore. 
Where  winds  nor  howl  uur  waters  roar." 

Byron  :  Beauen  t  Earth.  i.  S. 
If    Sometimes  seraphim,   really  a  Hebrew 
plural,  is  used  as  if  it  were  a  singular.    [2,  3.] 

2.  Entom.:  The  genus  Lobophora,  belong- 
ing to  the   Larentidae,   and  spec.   Lobophora 
hezapterata,  in  which  there  is  an  additional 
lobe  to  the  hinder  wings,  giving  the  moth 
the   appearance    of  a    six-winged   creature, 
whence  the  name  Seraphim.     It  occurs  in 
England. 

3.  Palteont.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Pterygotus  (q.v.). 

"  The  workmen  in  the  quarries  in  which  they  occur, 
finding  form  without  body,  aud  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance which  the  delicately-waved  scales  bear  to  the 
sculptured  markings  on  the  wings  of  cherubs—  of  all 
subjects  of  the  chisel  the  most  common—  fancifully 
termed  them  Serapkim."  —  H  ug\  Miller:  Old  Red 
Sanditone,  ch.  viiL 

Be  raph  ic,   •  se  raph  -Ic-aL  o.    [Fr.  *- 

raphique  ;  Sp.  seraphico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  seraph  ;  angelic,  sublime  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  seraph. 

"  And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves. 
The  great  teraphit  lords  aud  cherubim." 

Milton  :  P.L..Lm. 

*  2.  Pure  ;  refined  from  sensuality. 

"  Or  whether  he  at  last  descends 
'        To  like  with  less  teraphick  ends." 

Sie(ft.    (Todd.) 

3.  Burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal  ; 
lealous,  ardent. 

"He  [William  Cartwright)  became  the  most  florid 
and  ifrapMcal  preacher  in  the  university."—  (food.' 
Athtn.  Oxon.,  voL  ii. 

H  Seraphic  doctor  :  A  title  given  to  St. 
Bonaventure,  who  became  Minister-general  of 
the  Franciscans  in  1256. 

seraphic  gum,  *.    Sagapenum  (q.v.). 


-al-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  seraphical; 
-ly.  ]    After  the"  manner  of  a  seraph. 

*  se-raph  -ic-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  seraphical  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  seraphic. 

*  se-raph  -i-clsm,  s.    [Eng.  seraphic;  -ism.] 
The  quality  of  being  seraphic  ;  seraphicalness. 

ser'-a-phim,  s.  pf.    [SERAPH.] 

ser'-a-phine,  ser-a  phi  -na,  s.  [SEAAPH.] 
Music:  An  instrument  introduced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  an 
organ  with  free-reeds,  a  key-board,  and  bellows 
worked  by  a  pedal  :  but  being  very  coarse  and 
unpleasant  in  tone,  it  rapidly  disappeared  on 
the  introduction  of  the  harmonium,  which 
was  an  improvement  on  it. 

ser  a  pi  -a-dse,  5.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  serapia(s) 
(q.v*.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ophrese. 

se-ra  -pl-as,  «.  [Lat,  from  Or.  0-cpan-tac 
(serapias)  =  the  purple  orchis  (Orchis  Morio), 
from  2epairtf  (Serofiis),  Sapan-is  (Sarapis)  = 
an  Egyptian  deity.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Serapiadse  (q.v.). 
Small  Orchids,  with  brown  or  greenish-brown 
flowers,  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

t  ser-a-pi  -num,  «.    [SAGAPENOM.] 

sc  ras  kicr,  se  ras  quicr  (qu  i-  k),  -. 
[Fr.  serasquier,  from  Pers.  serasker,  from  ser, 
seri  —  head,  chief,  and  aslxr  =  an  army.]  A 
Turkish  general  or  commander  of  land-forces. 
The  title  is  given  especially  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  and  minister  of  war. 

se-raa  -kier-ate,  s.  [Eng.  seniskier;  -ate.} 
The  office  of  a  "seraskier. 

Serb,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Servia. 

Serb  I  an,  s.    [After  Serbia  =  Servia,  where 
found.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  MILOSCHINE  (q.v.). 

Ser  bo'-nl-an,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  bog  or  lake  of  Serbonis,  lying  between 
the  mountains  C.-isius  and  Damieta  in  Etrypt, 
or  one  of  the  more  eastern  mouths  of  the 


Nile.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills 
of  loose  sand,  which  being  carried  iuto  the 
water  by  high  winds  so  thickened  the  lake 
that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
hind.  Whole  armies  are  reported  to  hav» 
been  swallowed  up  in  it. 

"  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Strbonuin  boff  .  . 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

Milton  .  P.  L.,  ii.  <M. 

Hence,  the  phrase  Serbonian  bog  is  used  pro- 
verbially to  express  a  difficulty  or  complica- 
tion from  which  there  is  no  way  of  extricating 
one's  self ;  a  mess,  a  confusion. 

"  I  know  of  no  Sfrbonian  boff  deeper  than  a  £5  rating 
would  prove  to  be."— A  Duratli,  in  Timet,  March  1*. 
18«7. 

ser  -eel,  5.    [SARCEL.] 
sere,  a.    [SEAR,  a.] 

*  sere,  ».     [Fr.  serre  =  a  claw.]    A  claw,  a 
talon. 

"  Their  necks  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager  irret," 
Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyuey. 

Serein  (ei  as  a),  «.  [Fr.  serein ;  Prov.  seren  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  sereno,  from  Lat.  serum  a> 
the  evening,  modified  by  serenus  =  serene. 
(Li«re.)] 

Meteor. :  Fine  rain  falling  from  a  cloudiest 
sky. 

ser-e-nade ,  »  ser-e-nate ,  «.  [Fr.  ser4- 
•nate,  from  Ital.  serenata  =  a  serenade,  from 
•  serenare  =  to  make  clear.]  [SERENE.] 

Music:  Originally  a  vocal  or  instrumental 
composition  for  use  in  the  open  air  at  night, 
generally  of  a  quiet  soothing  cliaracter.    The 
term  in  its  Italian  form,  serenata,  came  to  be 
applied  afterwards  to  a  cantata  having  a  pas- 
toral subject,  and  in  our  own  days  has  been 
applied  to  a  work  of  large  proportions  in  the 
form,  to  some  extent,  of  a  symphony. 
"  Serenate,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair."  Milton  :  P.L.,  iv.  Ml 

sSr-e-nade',  v.t  &  i.    [SERENADE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  entertain  with  a  serenade ; 
to  sing  a  serenade  to. 

"  To  dance,  dress,  sing,  and  urenadt  the  fair. 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair." 

P    Whitekead :  Slat*  /tones* 

B.  Intrans. :  To  perform  serenades  or  noo> 
turnal  music, 

"  When  I  go  a  terenading  again  with  'em,  I'll  glr* 
'em  leave  to  make  fiddle-strings  of  my  small  guta."* 
Drydtn :  £vrnmy'i  Love,  ii.  L 

ser-e-nad-er,  a.     [Eng.  serenade,  T.;  *r.\ 

One  who  serenades. 

ser-e-  na'-ta,  s.    [Ital.] 
Music :  A  serenade  (q.  v.). 

*  ser-e-nate ,  *.    [SERENADE,  «.] 

se-rene',  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  serenus  =  bright,  calm, 
from  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  smr  =  splendour, 
heaven  ;  Gr.  <reA^>T)  (selene)  =  th*  moon.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Calm,  fair  and  clear  ;  placid,  quiet. 

"  If  the  sky  continue  still,  tfrme.  and  cloar,  not  OB* 
egg  in  an  hundred  will  miscarry. "—HowtU:  Letttrt, 
bt  L,  let  48. 

2.  Calm,   placid,   unruffled,  composed,  un- 
disturbed. 

"His  terene  intrepidity  distinguished  him  among 
thousands  of  brave  soldiers."— Macaulay  :  But.  A'IV-. 
ch.  iv. 

3.  Applied  as  a  form  of  address  to  the  sove- 
reign princes  of  Germany,  and  tike  members 
of  their  families. 

•  B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Clearness. 

2.  Serenity,    calmness,    composure,   tran- 
quillity. 

"  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  deep  ierene."—Mim 
BdgrirorVi :  Helen,  t-h.  ziii. 

3.  A  serein  (q.v.). 

"  The  fogs  and  the  irrrntt  offend  us  more, 
Or  we  may  think  so,  than  they  did  before." 

D.iniel :  (lurtrii  Arcadia,  L  L 

*  se'-rene',   v.t.     [Lat.  sereno,  from  terenut  a 
serene  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  clear  and  calm  ;  to  calm,  to 
quiet. 

"  She.  where  she  ps«»f«.  makes  the  wind  to  ly» 
Witli  gentle  motion,  and  icrenrt  the  sky." 

Fanthnw:  L%aiad. 

2.  To  make  clear  or  bright;  to  clear,  to 
brighten. 

"  Take  care 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene."      PhSipt :  Cider. 

3.  To  smooth. 

"Gay  bouts  terene  the  wrinkled  front  of  care.* 
Oralnger  :  libultia,  L  (. 


boil,  boy ;  polit,  jo^vvl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ghln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^lst.    ph  =  t. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -sion  -  zhun.    -cious, -tious, -Bious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  deL 
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serenely— sericulus 


•e-rene-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  serene;  -ly.] 

1.  Calmly,  quietly. 

"  Serenely  soft  mid  fair."  Cotton  :  Death. 

2.  Coolly,  calmly,  composedly,  deliberately ; 
with  unruffled  temper. 

se  rene  ness,  s.  [Eng.  serene;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  serene  ;  serenity. 

"In  the  sereneneu  of  a  liralthfull  conscience."— 
fettham  :  Retolvet.  pt.  i.,  res.  6. 

*  se-ren'-I-tude,  «.     [SERENE.]     Calmness, 
serenity. 

"  From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick 
humour  will  flow  quietude  and  terenitadf  in  the  atiec- 
tioua."—  Wotton:  Kemaint,  p.  79. 

sfi-Ten'-i-ty^  s.  [Fr.  serenite,  from  Lat.  sereni- 
tatem,  accus.  of  serenitas,  from  serenus  = 
serene  (q.v.);  Sp.  serenulad;  Ital.  serenita.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serene, 
calm,  quiet,  or  still ;  clearness,  calmness, 
quietness,  stillness. 

"A  country  which  .  .  .  enjoys  a  constant  terenity." 
—  Dampier:  Voyage*  (an.  1686). 

2.  Calmness  of  mind,  composure  ;  evenness 
of  temper,  coolness. 

"  The  calm  serenity  and  steady  complacence  of  mind 
•he  ensures."— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  L,  pt.  li., 
cb.  xuvi. 

•3.  Quietness,  peace. 

*'  A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded  a 
rtuer.il  trouble  and  cloud  throughout  all  his  king- 
doms. "—Temple. 

*  4.  A  title  of  respect  or  courtesy ;  serene 
highness. 

"The  sentence  of  that  court,  now  sent  to  your 
terriiity.  together  with  these  letters."— Milton :  To 
Prince: Leopold;  Lettert  of  State. 

*  se-ren  -ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  seren(e);  -ize.}    To 
make    serene,    to   glorify.      (Davits:    Muses 
Sacrifice,  p.  33.) 

•erf,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  serrum,  accus.  of 
servus  =  a  slave  ;  servio  =  to  serve  (q.v.).]  A 
villein ;  one  who  in  the  middle  ages  was  in- 
capable of  holding  property,  was  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  transferred  with  it,  and  was 
liable  to  feudal  services  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion ;  a  feudal  slave ;  a  forced  labourer  at- 
tached to  an  estate,  as,  until  March,  1863,  in 
Russia. 

•erf' -age  (age  as  Ig),  serf  -dom,  serf- 
hood, serf  ism,  s.  [Eng.  serf;  -age,  -dom, 
-hood,  -ism.]  Tire  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
•erf. 

"  The  various  organizations  of  society  which  have 
•lilted- slavery,  ter/aye,  villauage,  feudalism,  castes 
—are  all  traceable  to  an  iuatiuctive  effort  of  mankind 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  of  human  life."— 
Scribner'l  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  888. 

•erge  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  serica,  fern,  of 
tericus  =  silken,  prop.  =  Chinese,  from  Seres 
=  the  Chinese.] 

1.  A  cloth  of  quilted  woollen,  extensively 
manufactured  in    Devonshire.      It  is  much 
used  for  ladies'  dresses,  men's  suits,  and  bi- 
cyclists' uniforms. 

"  Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw. 
And  bid  broad-cloths  and  t,:ry,\<  grow." 

Qa.ll :  Shepherd;  Week,  i. 

2.  A  light  silken  stuff,  twilled  on  both  sides. 

•erge  (2),  *.  [Fr.  eierge;  from  Lat.  cereus  = 
waxen  ;  cera  =  wax.)  A  large  wax  candle, 
sometimes  weighing  several  pounds,  burnt 
before  the  altar  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

•er  gean  9y,  ser  -geant-cy,  ser  jeant- 

9y  (erasar),  s.     [Eng.  sergeant ;  -cy.]    The 
office  or  position  of  a  sergeant. 

"  Kuyght  *  tergeanci*  als  how  mykelle  thei  helde." 
S.  Brunne,  p.  83. 

•er  geant,  ser  jeant  (er  as  ar),  *  ser- 
gant,  «.  [O.  Fr.  sergant,  serjant ;  Fr.  sergent, 
from  Ix>w  Lat.  servientem,  accus.  of  serviens 
=  a  servant,  a  vassal,  a  soldier,  an  apparitor, 
from  serviens,  pr.  par.  of  servio  =  to  serve 
(q.  v.) ;  Low  Lat.  serviens  ad  legem  =  a  sergeant- 
fct-law  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sargento;  Ital.  tergente.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  squire,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or 
Bobleman.  (Englith.) 

"To  a»oid  the  vague  expressions  of  the  followers, 
*c.,  I  use,  after  Vlllebardouin,  the  word  terjeant*.  for 
all  horsemen  who  are  not  knight*.  There  were  $er. 
feantt  at  arms,  and  irrjeantt  at  law :  and,  if  we  visit 
the  parade  and  Westminster  Hall,  we  may  observe  the 
•trange  result  of  the  distinction."— aitton:  Roman 
fmpire,  ch.  Ix.  (Note  O.) 

2.  A  sheriff's  officer  ;  a  bailiff. 

•     "  Your  office,  uryeant."—Skaketp- :  ft*rf  Till.,  L 1. 

&  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
4.  A  title  given  to  certain  officers  of  the 
British  sovereign's  household.     [SERJEANT.] 


5.  A  police-officer  of  higher  rank  than  a 
private. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  [SERJEAJTV]. 

li.  Mil. :  The  second  permanent  grade  in  the 
non-commissioned  rank*  of  the  army.  In  the 
United  States  army  t  here  are  company  and  regi- 
mental sergeants,  named  in  accordance  with 
their  duties,  as  culur-eergeaut,  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  &c. 

H  Sergeant-ai-armi :  An  officer  of  a  legislative 
body,  whose  duties  are  to  keep  order  in  such 
body,  and  to  enforce  the  orders  given  by  the 
presiding  officer,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

J  The  two  spellings,  sergeant  and  Serjeant 
are  both  based  on  good  authority,  but  in  the 
senses  I.  2,  4,  and  II.  1,  the  form  serjeant  is 
usually  adopted. 

sergeant-major,  *. 

Mil. :  The  senior  of  the  non-commissioned 
ranks,  and  assistant  to  the  adjutant.  He  is  ex 
officia  the  head  of  the  sergeants'  mess,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  other  sergeants  both  on  and 
off  parade, 
ser  geant  ry,  ser  geant  y  (er  as  ar), 

S.      [SERJEANTRY.] 

ser  geant  ship  (er  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  ser- 
geant ;  -ship.]  The  office  of  a  sergeant ;  ser- 
gpantry. 

ser-i,  pref.    [SEBICO-.] 

ser  -I  al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  series);  -aZ.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  a  series  ;  con- 
sisting of,  formed  in,  or  having  the  nature  of 
a  series. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  rows. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  work  or  publication  issued  in  succes- 
sive numbers ;  a  periodical. 

"  The  serials  which  have  superseded  the  quarterlies." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  188i 

2.  A  tale  or  other  composition  continued  in 
successive  numbers  of  a  periodical  work. 

serial  homology,  s.    [HOMOLOOY,  !.] 

*  ser-I-al-I-tir,  s.    [Eng.  serial ;  -ity.]    The 
state  or  condition  of  following  in  successive 
order ;  sequence. 

*  •eV-I-al-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  serial;  -ly.}    In  a 
series,  or  in  regular  order  :  as,  Things  arranged 
serially. 

*  Ser'-i-an,  a.     [From  Lat.  sericus.]     [SEBI- 
FORM.]  CUiuese.  (Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xii.) 

ser-I  a'-na,  s.    [SERJANIA.] 

ser  i  ate,  a.  [Eng.  seri(es) ;  -ate.]  Arranged 
in  a  series  or  succession ;  pertaining  to  a 
series. 

ser  i  ate  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  seriate;  -ly.]  In  a 
regular  series ;  seriatim. 

ser-I-a'-tim,  adv.  [Lat.]  In  regular  order  ; 
one  after  the  other. 

ser'-i  -ca,  *.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  sericus  =  silky. 
Named  "from  the  silky  appearance  of  these 
insects,  which  vary  in  hue  according  as  the 
light  falls  on  them.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Melolonthinse.  Body 
ovate,  convex ;  claws  of  all  the  tarsi  divided 
at  the  apex.  One,  Serica  brunnea,  is  British. 
Some  of  the  African  species  are  globose. 

*  ser'-i-cate,  a.    [Lat.  sericatus.]   Pertaining 
to  silk  ;  covered  with  silk  ;  sericeous. 

se  ric  eoiis  (o  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  sericeus, 
from  sericum  =  silk.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  silk  ;  con- 
sisting of  silk ;  silky. 

2.  Bot. :  Silky  (q.v.). 

sS-rty-lc,  o.  [Eng.  seric(in);  -ic.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

sericic  acid,  *.    [MYRISTIC  ACID.] 

aS-rlc'-I-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  seric(a)  ;  Lat 
ma.sc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  section  or  group  of  Melolonthinse 
(q.v.).  Many  are  Australian,  but  one  species 
of  the  genus  Serica  (q.v.)  is  British. 

ser-I^In,  *.    [Lat.  sericum  =  silk  ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  name  proposed  for  the  fibroi'n  of 
silk  to  distinguish  it  from  the  organic  matter 


of  the  sponge,  for  which  the  name  fibroin 
would  l>e  retained.  It  was  once  applied  to 
mynstin  on  account  of  its  silky  aspect. 

seV-I-Clte,  s.     [Gr.  o->)pi<tos  (serikos)  =  silk.] 

Min.  :  A  scaly  mineral  found  in  a  silky 
schist  near  Wiesbaden.  Early  analyses  were 
very  discordant,  owing  to  the  non-recognition 
of  impurities.  It  has  now  been  shown  by 
Laspeyres  to  be  a  massive  muscovite  (q.v.), 
resulting  from  the  alteration  of  felspar. 

sericite  gneiss,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  gneiss  in  which  sericite  consti- 
tutes the  principal  micaceous  constituent. 

sericite  schist,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schistose  rock  in  which  sericite 
predominates. 

ser-i-CO-,  ser-i-,  pref.  [Gr.  o-r;piicos  (serikoa) 
=  silky.]  Silky ;  resembling  silk  in  texture 
or  appearance. 

ser'-I-c6-Ute,  s.    [Gr.  -nipiicds  (serikos)  =  silk, 
and  Ac'Oo?  (litlios)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SATIN-SPAR  (q.v.). 

ser-I-COr'-i-dO),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sericor(is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Tortricina.  Anterior 
wings  rather  broad  ;  costa  generally  much 
rounded,  the  tip  sometimes  pointed.  Larva 
feeding  between  united  leaves  or  in  roots. 
Known  British  species,  twenty-two. 

se'r-Ic'-6r-Is,  s.  [Gr.  <n»puc6*  (serikos)  =  silky, 
and  Kopis  (koris)=  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  Tne  typical  genus  of  Sericoridae 
(q.v.).  Sericoris  littoralis  is  a  small  moth,  the 
larva  of  which  feeds  on  Armeria  vulgaris. 

ser-i  cos  to  ma,  s.  [Pref.  serico-,  and  Gr. 
o-To>a  (stoma)  —  si  mouth.] 

Entom. :  The  type-genus  of  Sericostomatidee 
(q.v.).  Antennae  about  the  length  of  anterior 
wings,  joints  short,  with  adpressed  pubes- 
cence ;  head  densely  hairy ;  eyes  large ;  legs 
long,  normal  in  tarsal  structure ;  abdomen 
short  and  moderately  stout.  Larvae  regular 
in  form ;  the  insects  appear  in  summer,  and 
do  not  stray  far  from  their  breeding-places ; 
their  cylindrical  cases  are  found  in  moderately 
swift  streams.  MacLachlan  admits  sixteen 
species,  all  from  Europe,  one  of  which,  Seri- 
costoma  personatum,  is  British. 

ser  I  co  sto  mat-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sericostoma,  genit.  sericostomat(is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Trichoptera  (q.vA 
Antennae  as  long  as  the  wings,  very  stout, 
and  strongly  hairy  ;  eyes  moderately  large  ; 
labial  palpi  nearly  alike,  but  maxillary  palpi 
very  differently  formed  in  the  sexes  ;  head 
small ;  abdomen  short ;  legs  short,  tibial 
spurs  varying  ;  wings  often  densely  pubescent. 
Larvae  almost  always  inhabiting  streams,  and 
varying  considerably  in  form  ;  case  free,  usu- 
ally of  sand  or  small  stones.  Almost  uni- 
versally distributed.  MacLachlan  divides  the 
family  into  four  sections,  with  nineteen  genera. 

t  ser-ie-ter'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o-rjp  (ser),  genit. 
o-rjpos  (seros)  =  the  silkworm,  and  txrcpoc 
(ikteros)  =  the  jaundice.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  glands  which  secrete 
the  silk  in  the  silkworm.  (Owen.) 

Se'r-i-oul'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  sericulture) ;  -al.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sericulture. 

"The  result  WHS   a   sort   of   tericultural  fever."— 
Standard,  Oct.  30,  1885. 

ser  i  cul  ture,  *.  [Pref.  seri-,  and  Eng. 
culture.]  The.  breeding  and  treatment  of 
silkworms. 

"From  the  very  earliest  Colonial  days,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  dreams  of  tericulture."— Standard,  Oct.  30, 

an. 

ser-I-ciil'-tnr-lst,  *.  [Eng.  sericulture ;  -ist.) 
One  who  breeds  silkworms. 

se-ric'-u-lus,  s.  [Mod  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
sericus  =  silken,  from  the  glossy  plumage.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Tectonarchinae  (q.v.), 
with  one  species,  Sericulus  melinus,  the  Re- 
gent-bird (q.v.),  from  Western  Australia.  Bill 
rather  slender,  nearly  as  long  as  head  ;  culmen 
keeled  at  base,  curving  slightly  towards  the 
tip ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  exposed ;  wings 
moderate  ;  tail  rather  long,  even  ;  tarsi  longer 
than  middle  toe,  scutellated  ;  toes  long,  outer 
and  middle  united  at  base. 


Jfitc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    «e.oe  =  e;ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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*  Aerie,  s,     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seriem,  accus 
series  (q.v.).J    A  series  (q.v.). 

ser-i-e'-ma,  s.    [CARIAMA.] 

ver'-ies,  seV-i-es,  *.  [Lat.,  from  sero  =  to 
join  together ;  Fr.  serie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  serie.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  continued  succession  o: 
similar  things,  or  of  things  bearing  a  similar 
relation  to  each  other ;  an  extended  order 
line,  or  course  ;  a  sequence,  a  succession. 

If  There  is  always  a'  course  where  there  is  a 
jeries,  but  not  vice  versa.  Things  must  hare 
some  sort  of  connection  with  each  other  in 
order  to  form  a  series,  but  they  need  simply 
follow  in  order  to  form  a  course ;  thus  a  aerie 
of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out  o: 
each  other,  a  course  of  events,  on  the  con- 
trary, respects  those  which  happen  uncon- 
nectedly  within  a  certain  space.  (Crabb.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  &  Alg.i   An  infinite  number  oi 
terms  following  one  another,  each  of  which  ia 
derived  from  one  or  more  of  the  preceding 
ones,  by   a  fixed  law,  called  the  law  of  the 
series.   Wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  terms 
is  given,  and  the  law  of  the  series  is  known, 
any  number  of  succeeding  terms  may  be  de- 
duced. 

2.  Bot.  :   A  row   or   layer.      In   botanical 
classification,  a  grade  intermediate  between  a 
class  and  an  order. 

3.  Cftt-m. :   A   group   of  compounds,  each 
containing  the  same  radical.    Thus  the  hydro- 
carbon, CH4,  Methane,  may  take  up  any  num- 
ber of   the   molecules  of   the    radical    CHj, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  the  series,  QjHg,  Ethane, 
CsHg,  Propane,  C^jo,  Quartane,  &c. 

4.  Oeol. :  A  term  long  used  more  or  less 
vaguely,  but  now  precisely,  of  subdivisions  oj 
sedimentary  strata.    [SEDIMENTARY,  II.] 

IF  1.  Arithmetical  series:  An  arithmetical 
progression  (q.v.).  The  sum  of  n  terms  ol 

•uch  a  series  is  given  by  the  formula,  s  =  "-^ — • 
In  which  a  denotes  the  first  term,  I  the  last 
term,  and  n  the  number  of  terms. 

2.  Circular  series:  A    series    whose  term* 
depend  on  circular  functions,  as  sines,  co- 
sines, &c. 

3.  Converging  series:  [CONVERGENT,  II.  I.J. 

4.  Decreasing  series:  [DECREASINO-SEBIES]. 

5.  Diverging  series :  [DIVERGENT-SERIES]. 

6.  Exponential    series:    [EXPONENTIAL 
SERIES]. 

7.  General  term  of  a  series :  [GENERAL-TERM, 

8.  Geometrical   series:   A   geometrical   pro- 
gression (q.v.).    The  sum  of  n  terms  of  such 

a  series  is  given  by  the  formula,  s  —  '-~^ 
in  which  I  denotes  the  last  term,  a  the  first 
term,  and  r  the  ratio. 

9.  Harmonica! series:  [HARMONICAL-SERIES], 

10.  Increasing  series :  A  series  in  which  the 
numerical  value  of  each  term  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  preceding. 

11.  Indeterminate  seriet:   [INDETERMINATE- 
SERIES). 

12.  Infinite  series :  [INFINITE-SERIES]. 

13.  Law  of  a  series :  [LAW  (1),  s.,  II.  l.J. 

14.  Logarithmic  series  :  A  series  derived  by 
developing  the  logarithm  of  (1  4-  y)  according 
to  the  ascending  powers  of  y. 

15.  Recurring  series:  [RECURRING-SERIES]. 

16.  Trigonometrical    series :    Series  derived 
from  developing  some  of  the  trigonometrical 
functions. 

17.  Summation  of  a  series:  The  operation  of 
finding  an  expression  for  the   sum   of  any 
number  of  terijas  of  the  series. 

SeV-If,  ser  -iff,  seV-Iph,  s.    [CERIPH.] 

Ser  I  form,  a.  [Lat  Seres  —  the  Chinese ; 
fphna  —  form.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  collectively  applied  by 
Latham  to  the  peoples  inhabiting  China, 
Thibet,  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  the 
base  of  the  Himalayan  range.  He  groups 
them  together  principally  on  account  of  the 
total  absence  of  inflection  from  the  various 
tongues  spoken  by  them. 

ser'-i  graph,  g.  An  instrument  of  American 
itm.ution  for  testing  the  uniformity  of  raw 
Bilk. 


ser-il'-o-phiis,  s.    [Pref.  seri-,  and  Gr.  Xd 
(lophos)  =  a  crest.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Eurylaimiidse  (or,  if 
that  family  is  divided,  of  Eurylaimiinae),  with 
two  species  ranging  from  5Jepaal  to  Tenas- 
serim.  Serilophm  lunatus,  the  Lunated 
Broadbill,  feeds  on  fruits,  and  in  other  re- 
spects shows  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the 
Chatterers. 

se -rim'-e-ter,  «.    An  instrument  for  testing 
the  tensile  strength  of  a  silk  thread. 

ser  in,  s.    [Fr.] 

Ornith. :  Serinus  hortulanus  (Koch),  a  finch 
closely  allied  to  the  canary,  common  in  cen- 
tral and  south-eastern  Europe,  and  an  occa- 
sional visitor  to  England.  Mantle  and  back 
dark-grayish  brown,  each  feather  broadly 
edged  with  yellow  ;  head,  olive-gray  ;  chin, 
throat,  and  breast,  bright  gamboge-yellow, 
paling  to  white  on  the  belly. 

"  The  terin  ia  a  very  popular  cage-bird  on  the 
ttnent."-  rarrtU :  Brit.  Btrdt{«L  rth),  ii.  113. 

serin-finch,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Se- 
rinus (q.v.  X 

ser-ing,  t.    [SAIRINO.) 

ser'-In-iis,  *.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  serin  (q.T.).] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Fringillidae  (q.v.). 
Bill  short,  stout,  conical,  broad  at  base  ;  nos- 
trils basal,  round,  hidden  by  stiff  frontal 
feathers  directed  forwards,  gape  straight, 
without  bristles ;  wings  moderately  long, 
rather  pointed,  tail  moderate  in  length,  deeply 
forked.  Serinus  hortulanus,  the  Serin ;  S. 
canonicus,  Tristram's  Serin  ;  S.  canarius,  the 
Canary ;  and  S.  pusillus,  the  Red-fronted 
Finch,  inhabit  the  Western  Palaearctic  region, 
but  species  occur  in  the  Eastern  Palaearctic, 
Oriental,  and  Ethiopian  regions. 

ser-i-d-,  pref.  [SERIOUS.]  Having  a  mixture 
of  serious  interest ;  partly  serious. 

serio- comedy,  s.  A  comedy  with  a 
vein  of  serious  thought  running  through  it. 

"  Itt  method  is  dear,  its  story  is  told,  and  told  tune- 
fully and  gaily,  as  befit*  a  ierio-comtdy."—PaU  Mall 
Gazette,  April  30,  1884. 

serio-comic,  serio  comical,  a.    Half 

serious  and  half  comic  ;  having  a  mixture  of 
seriousness  and  comicality. 

ser-i-o  -la,  ».    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Carangidse,  with  twelve 
species,  from  nearly  all  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal seas.  Body  oblong,  slightly  compressed, 
abdomen  rounded ;  first  dorsal  continuous, 
with  feeble  spine  ;  villiform  teeth  in  jaws  and 
•on  vomer  and  palatine  bones.  The  larger 
species  are  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  and 
are  valued  for  food. 

seV-I-ous,  *  ser-y-ouse,  a.  [Fr.  serieux, 
from  Low  Lat.  seriosus,  from  Lat  serins  = 
serious.] 

1.  Grave  in  manner   or  disposition  ;   not 
light,  fickle,  or  volatile  ;  thoughtful,  solemn. 

"  Seriout  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind." 

H'orilsinirth  :  Kxcurlion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Really  intending  what  is  said  ;  not  tri- 
fling, jesting,  or  joking ;  being  in  earnest 

3.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  religion. 

4.  Weighty,  important,  grave. 

"  Indeed  one  of  his  most  n-rioia  faults  was  an  in- 
ordiuate  couteiupt  for  youth."— ilacauiay:  Hitt.  Xna., 

i-li.  ii. 

5.  Dangerous  ;  attended  with  danger ;  giving 
rise  to  apprehension  :  as,  a  serious  illness. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  grave  and 
serious,  see  GRAVE. 

SeV-I-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  serious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  serious  manner ;  gravely,  solemnly ; 
in  earnest. 

"  Do  but  trrioutly  set  youmelvea  to  be  good.  Do 
but  get  your  hearts  seriously  affected  with  religion."— 
Shiirp  :  .Vermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  1. 

2.  In  a  serious  manner  or  degree ;  weightily, 
gravely,  dangerously. 

"  Evidence  would  have  trrloutty  affected  many 
Jacobite  uobltmen,  gentlemen,  and  clergymen."— 
MaccuOay  :  Hitt.  JSng.,  eh.  xxii. 

ser -i-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  serious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  befng  serious  ; 
gravity  of  manner  or  of  mind  ;  solemnity ; 
absence  of  jesting  or  frivolity. 

"  Socrates  seemed  n»t  to  express  •rrfou«n«tt enough." 
—Stiltinyjteet :  .Vermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 


2.  Earnest  attention,  especially  to  religious 
concerns. 

"The  first  requisite  in  religion  is  leriousntts :  no 
itupressiuu  call  be  made  without  it."— Paley  :  Sernumt, 

3.  Danger  :  as,  the  seriousness  of  an  illness. 

se-riph-I-e'-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  seriphi(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese. 

se-riph'-I-iim,  s.    [Gr.  o-e>i<£os  ( 
a  kind  of  wormwood.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Seriphiese. 

se-ris'-sa,  s.     [Not  explained.    (Paxton.).'} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Spermacocidse.  Only 
known  species  Serissa  fcetida,  a  shrub  with 
white  flowers,  found  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  Its  root  is  given  in  diarrhoea,  ulcer- 
ation,  &c. 

se'r-ja'-nl-a,  ser-i-a'-na,  s.  [Named  after 
Paul  Sergeant,  a  French  friar  and  botanist] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapiudeae.  The  species 
are  from  tropical  America.  Serjania  triternata 
is  used  as  a  poison  for  fish.  S.  lethalis  ia 
probably  one  of  the  plants  yielding  a  kind  of 
deleterious  honey. 

*  ser  jean  9y,  •  ser  jeant  9 jr  (er  as  ar), 

a.    [Eng.  serjeant;   -cy.]     The  same  as  SEB- 
JEANTSHIP  (q.v.). 

"  The  lord  keeper  [who]  congratulated  their  adoption 
to  that  title  of  terjeancy."—Ha<Xtt :  Life  of  Hilitami, 
p.  110. 

ser'  jeant  (er  as  ar),  s.    [SERGEANT.] 

1.  Formerly  an  officer  in  England,  nearly 
answering  to  the  more  modern  bailiff  of  th« 
hundred  ;  also  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to 
attend  on  the  king,  and  on  his  lord  high- 
stewart  in  court,  to  arrest  traitors  and  other 
offenders.     Now  called   a   Serjeant-at-Armi 
(q.v.). 

2.  English  Law:   A  lawyer  of  the  highest 
rank.     He  is  called   serjeant-at-law  (tereient 
ad  legem),  serjeaut-couuter,  or  serjeant  of  the 
coif.    Up  to  1874  all  common  law  judges  were 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  serjeants-at-law  be- 
fore sitting  as  judges.     Serjeants  were  ap- 
pointed by  writ  or  patent  of  the  crown.    The 
title  was  abolished  in  1880.    The  number  of 
sergeants-at-law  was  limited  to  fifteen.    The 
most  valuable  privilege  enjoyed  by  them  was 
the  monopoly  of  pleading  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.    This  was  taken  away  from, 
them  by  the  Act  9  &  10  Viet.,  c.  54  (1846), 
when  the  privilege  was  extended  to  barristers 
of  any  degree  practising  in  the  superior  courts 
at  Westminster.     They  wore  scarlet  robes, 
and  in  former  times  a  coif  or  hood,  of  lawn, 
upon  the  head.    This  latter  was  afterwards 
represented  by  a  small  circlet  of  black  silk, 
of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  upon  the 
top   of  the  wig.    They   were   addressed  as 
"  Brothers  "  by  the  judges. 

•'  The  degrees  wen  those  of  barristers  (first  styled 
apprentices  from  appreudre,  to  leant),  who  answered 
to  our  bachelors :  as  the  state  and  degree  of  a  irritant, 
terrientit  ad  legem,  did  to  that  of  •te.-tor."— Blaeb- 
Hone  :  Comment..  (lutrod.,  1 1.) 

3.  Mil. :  A  sergeant  (q.T.), 

H  (1)  Common  serjeant :  [COMMON-SEROEAHTJ. 

(2)  Inferior  Serjeants  :  Serjeants  of  the  inaco 
in  corporations,  officers  of  the  county,  Ac. 
There  are  also  Serjeants  of  manors,  &c. 

*  (3)  •  King's  (or  Queen's)  serjeant:  The  title 
given  to  one  or  more  of  the  serjeants-at-law, 
whose  presumed  duty  is  to  plead  for  the  crown 
in  causes  of  a  public  nature,  as  indictments 
for  treason,  &c. 

*  (4)  Prime  serjeant :  The  sovereign's  first 
serjeant-at-law. 

(5)  Serjeant-at-arms :  A  title  given  to  certain 
English  officials,  one  of  whom  attends  the  lord* 
cbanct'llcr,  another  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Cuminous,  and  the  third  the  lord-mayor 
of  London  on  state  or  solemn  occasions. 
[SERGEANT-AT-ABMS.] 

*  (6)  Serjeant*'  inn :  A  society  or  corporation 
consisting  of  Uie  entire  body  of  serjeants-at-law. 
It  is  now  dissolved. 

(7)  Serjeant*  of  the  hotuehold:  Officers  who 
execute  several  functions  within  the  roykl 
household,  as  the  serjouU-surgeou. 

ser'-jeant-ship  (er  as  ar), s.  [Eng.  serjeant; 
-ship.}    The  oflice  of  a  serjeant-at-law. 

ser  jeant  y,  ser  jeant  ry  (er  as  ar), «. 
[Low  Lat.  sergentia,  sergantia.]    An  honorary 


boil,  bo"y ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -inc. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  saon;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -Die,  -die,  Ac.  —  feel,  del. 
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kind  of  English  tennre,  on  condition  of  ser- 
vice due,  not  to  any  lord,  but  to  the  king  only. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  Grand  serjeanty  and  Petit 
serjeanty.  (See  these  words.) 

*  ser-mo^J-na'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  sermocinatio, 
from  sermociruitus,  pa.  par.  of  sermocinor  =  to 
discourse  ;  sermo  —  a  discourse.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  speech-making. 

"  No  irrmocinatiant  of  ironmongers,  felt-makers, 
cobblers,  broom. men  :"—Bp.  Sail :  fret  Pritaner,  \  2- 

"*  8er-md-9l-na'-t6r,  *.  [Lat.]  [SERMOCIXA- 
TION.]    One  who  makes  speeches  or  sermons. 
"These  obstreperous  termocinatort  make  oaf  im- 
pmsiou  upon  the  luiuds  of  the  vulgar."— Bowel. 

s3r  mon,  'ser  moun,  •  ser-mun,  s.  [Fr. 
sermon,  from  Lat.  sermonrm,  accus.  of  sermo 
=  a  discourse;  Sp.  sermon;  Ital.  sermone.] 
*  I.  A  speech,  a  discourse,  a  writing. 

'          **  Auother  biathop  tham  bi.  tho  first  said  his  srrmoun." 
Robert  d»  Brunne,  p.  148. 

'  2.  A  discourse  delivered  in  public,  espe- 
cially one  delivered  by  a  clergyman  or 
preacher  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  reli- 
gion or  morality,  or  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction, and  founded  on  a  text  or  passage 
of  Scripture ;  a  similar  discourse  whether 
written  or  printed  ;  a  homily. 

3.  A  serious  exhortation,  rebuke,  reproof, 
or  expostulation  ;  an  address  on  one's  con- 
duct or  duty.  (Colloq.) 

•ser-mdn,  v.t.  &  i.    [SERMON,  *.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  discourse  of  or   inculcate,  as  in  a 
•ermon. 

"Some  would  rather  bare  good  discipline  delivered 
plainly  by  way  of  jirecept,  or  ternumtd  at  large,  than 
thus  cloudily  inwrapped  in  allegorical  devices."— 
Bprnt-r. 

2.  To  tutor ;  to  teach  dogmatically  ;  to  lee- 


Iture. 


"Come,  irrmon  me  no  farther." 

.fhaketp.  ;  Timon  o/  Athent,  11.  1 
B.  Intransitive : 
L  To  discourse, 

"  You  sermon  to  rs  of  a  dungeon  appointed  for 
offeudors  and  miacredents."— B oltnthed  :  DeKrivtwn 
<tf  Ireland,  ch.  IT. 

2.  To  compose  or  deliver  sermons ;  to  preach. 

"These  assiduous  prayers,  these  frequent  sermon- 
ingi."—Buhop  Ball :  Kemaint,  p.  280. 

•  •er-mon-eer',  •  ser -mon-er,  *.    [Eng. 
termon ;   -eer.]     A  preacher  of  sermons ;   a 

\  eermonizer. 

N    "  The  wits  will  leave  you,  if  they  once  perceive 
You  cling  to  lords  ;  and  lords,  if  them  yon  leave 
For  urrmaiferm." 

Ben  Jonton :  Epigram  an  the  Court  Pucelt. 

Ber  mon  ette  ,  t  ser  mon-et ,  s.  [Eng.  ser- 
mon, g. ;  diiniu.  suff.  -et.]  A  short  sermon  ; 
»  lecture. 

"  It  was  his  characteristic  plan  to  preach  a  series  of 
week-day  Krmonett'—PaU  Mall  Oatette,  Dec.  V,  1883. 

•er-mon  ic,  ser  mon'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
sermon;  -if,  -ical.]  Like  a  sermon;  of  the 
nature  of  a  sermon  ;  hortatory. 

"First  then  of  the  Brst  (forgive  my  ttrmonical 
style),  namely,  of  the  One  man."— Knox:  Euan, 
No.  160. 

•  ser'-mon-Ing,  s.    [Eng. sermon;  -ing.]   The 
act  of  preaching  or  teaching;   hence,    dis- 
course, instruction,  advice.    (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
3,091) 

•  ser  -m&n-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  sermon ;  -ish.]   Re- 
sembling a  sermon. 

•  seV-mon-Ist,   *.    [Eng.  sermon;   -ist.]    A 
writer  or  deliverer  of  sermons. 

"  Her  mo-nl-um,  s.  [Lat]  An  interlude  or 
historical  play  formerly  acted  by  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  assisted  by 

•  youths,  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

t  ser'-mon-ize,  r.i.  Si  t.    [Eng.  sermon;  -tee.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  preach,  to  discourse. 

"  I'nder  a  pretence  of  termonizing  they  hare  cast  off 
God's  solemn  worship  on  this  day."— Bp.  JficMton  : 
On  On  Catechim,  p.  106. 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules. 

"The  dictates  of  a  morose  and  urmonliing  father." 
—Lord  ChetterjMd. 

3.  To  make  sermons ;  to  write  or  compose 
•  sermon  or  sermons. 

4.  To  adopt  a  dogmatical  style  of  speaking 
Or  writing. 

"Though  the  tone  of  it  is  distinctly  reliirinus,  there 
Is  very  little  irrmoniang  and  uo  false  sentiment."— 
et.  Jamtti  Gazette,  Dec.  tt.  ISM. 


B.  Trans. :  To  preach  a  sermon  to ;  to 
lecture,  to  tutor. 

*  ser -mon-iz-ir.  s.     [^ng.  sermonise);  -er.] 
One  who  sermonizes;  a  praicher. 

ser  -moun-tain,  s.    [Fr.  sermontain;  Lat. 
Siler  montanum.] 
Dot.  :  Laserpitium  filer.    [LASERPITIUM.] 

*  ser-mun' -de,  s.      [A  dimin.   from  Lat. 
sermo  =  a  discourse.]    A  short  sermon  or  dis- 
course ;  a  sermonette. 

"The  essence  of  this  devotion  is  a  series  of  ter- 
mundei.  meditations,  hymus,  or  prayers."— Church 
Timti.  April  2,  188*. 

ser'-o-lin,  s.     [Eng.  ser(um),  (alcoh)ol,  and 
suff.  -in..] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  a  fatty  substance 
extracted  from  dried  blood -serum  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  or  ether.  According  to 
Gobley  it  is  not  a  pure  substance,  but  a 
mixture  of  several  fats  of  different  melting 
points. 

ser'-o-lls,  t.    [Etym.  not  apparent] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Isopods,  containing  only 
one  species,  Cymothoa  paradoxa.  Formerly  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  closely  akin  of 
any  living  crustacean  to  the  extinct  Trilobites. 
_Much  nearer  approaches  are  now  known. 

"[TR1LOB1TE.] 

se-roon ,  se-ron',  *.    [Sp.  seron  =  a  pail,  a 
basket.] 

1.  A  weight  varying  with  the   substance 
which  it  measures :  a  seroon  of  almonds  is 
STjlbs,  a  seroon  of  anise-seed  from  tliree  to 
four  hundredweight. 

2.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  hide  or  leather, 
or  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  covered  or  fas- 
tened with  hide  for  holding  drugs,  &c. ;   a 
seroon. 

se-ros'-i-ty,  *.    [Fr.  serosiU;  Sp.  serosidad; 
Ital.  serosita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serous. 

2.  A  serous  fluid  ;  serum ;  the  watery  part 
of  the  blood  which  exudes  from  the  serum 
when  it  is  coagulated  by  heat 

"The  amnlus  is  a  general  Investment,  containing 
the  sudorous  or  thin  tensity  perspirable  through  tho 
»klu."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  XXL 

ser'-d-tine,  s.    [SEROTINOUS.] 

Zool. :  Vesperugo  serotinus,  a  bat  occurring 
only  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England, 
commoner  in  France,  and  distributed  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and 
the  north  of  Africa.  Head  and  body  together 
about  three  inches  long ;  fur  soft  and  silky, 
usually  chestnut-brown  al>ove  and  yellowish- 
gray  beneath,  but  varying  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent individuals. 

t  ser-ot  -In-ous,  a.     [Lat.  serotinus,  from 
serus  =  late.] 

/.'"'. :  (1)  Appearing  late  in  a  season ;  (2) 
Evening  flowered. 

ser-ous,  *ser'-6se,  o.     [Fr.  sireux,  from 
Lat.  serosus.]    [SERUM.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  serum. 

Tf*     "This  disease  [dropsy]  may  happen  wherever  there 
are  terma  vessels."— Arbuthnot  :  On  Diet.  ch.  iv. 

2.  Thin,  watery;   like  whey.    (Applied  to 
that  part  of   the  blood  which  separates  in 
evaporation  from  the  grumous  or  red  part, 
also  to  the  fluid  which  lubricates  a  serous 
membrane.) 

"[This]  cannot  keep  It  from  squeezing  on  all  sides, 
ana  pressing  out  the  milky  and  terotr  humour  in  the 
butter.  If  there  were  any  such  pressure,  as  is  supposed." 
—More :  Antidote  against  Atheum,  bk.  it,  ch.  ii. 

serous-apoplexy,  s. 

Pathol :  Apoplexy  produced  by  serous  effu- 
sion on  the  brain. 

serous  membrane,  ». 

Anat.(Pl.):  Membranes  having  their  surface 
moistened  by  serum.  They  line  cavities  of 
the  body  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  The 
chief  are  the  peritoneum,  the  two  pleurae,  the 
pericardium,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
Serous  membranes  differ  from  mucous  mem- 
branes in  having  thinner  layers,  finer  fibres, 
and  an  epithelium  with  only  a  single  layer  of 
polygonal  cells. 

Ser -pens,*.    [Lat  =  a  serpent]    [SERPENT 
-  s.,  A.  II.  1.] 

ser  -pent,  s.  4  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  serpentem, 
accus.  of  serpens  =  a  serpent ;  lit  =  a  creep- 


ing thing,  from  serpent,  pr.  par.  of  »e>5X)=sto 
creep  ;  Gr.  cpiru  (lierpo)  =.  to  creep.  I 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

2.  Fig.  :   A  subtle,  treacherous,  and  mali- 
cious person. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
constellations  extending  serpent-like  through 
a  wide  expanse  of  sky.    The  head  is  under 
Corona    borealia,    the    body    winds    through 
Ophiuchus,  and  the  tail  reaches  the  Milky 
Way  near  the  constellation  Aquila.    Its  stars 
are  generally  very   small,  the    largest,  Cor 
serpentis,    being    intermediate   between   tho 
second  and  the  third  magnitude. 

2.  Music:  An  almost  obsolete  bass  instru- 
ment of  a  powerful  character.    1 1  is  a  wooden 
tube,  about  eight  feet  long,  increasing  conic- 
ally  from  f  inch  diameter  at  the 
mouthpiece  to  four  inches  at  the 

open  end,  twisted  into  V-shaped 
turns,  followed  by  a  large  circu- 
lar convolution.  This  is  covered 
with  leather,  and  has  a  mouth- 
piece like  a  horn  or  trombone, 
and  keys  for  the  several  notes 
to  be  produced.  It  was  invented 
by  a  French  priest  at  Auxe.ire 
in  1590,  and  is  frequently  used 
in  the  orchestra  to  strengthen 
the  bass  part ;  but  it  requires 
to  be  very  skilfully  blown.  The 
serpent  is  a  transposing  instrument,  being  in 
B  flat,  and  the  part  it  is  to  take  is  therefore 
written  a  note  higher  than  its  real  sound.  Its 
compass  is  three  octaves  and  one  note. 

3.  Pyrotechny :  A  small  paper  tube,  filled 
with  mealed  powder  or  rocket  comjiosition. 
not  very  compactly  driven.   Serpents  are  used 
for  filling  paper  shells  or  the  pots  of  rockets, 
and    pursue    a  wavering   serpentine   count 
through  the  air  when  ignited. 

"  In  fireworks  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  spite. 
These  are  the  only  terpenti  be  can  »  rite. 

Dryden:  Abtolum  t  Acliithophet,  it  441. 

4.  Zool.  (PI.):  Ophidia,  an  order  of  Reptiles 
popularly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  by  having  a  very  elongated  body  and  no 
external  limbs.     They  are  very  widely  dis- 
tributed,  abounding    in  the    tropics,   where 
they  attain  their  greatest  size,  absent  only 
from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  and 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  records  of 
the   human  race.     The   body   and    tail   are 
covered  with  scales,  and  the  head  often  with 
plates  or  shields.  Locomotion  is  effected  either 
entirely  by  means  of  the  ribs,  the  free  extrem- 
ities of  which  are  attached  by  muscular  con- 
nections to  the  abdominal  scales — the  animals 
walking,  so  to  speak,  on  the  ends  of  their 
ribs,  or  aided  by  rudimentary  hind  limbs,  the 
only  external  trace  of  which  is  a  horny  claw 
or  spur,  as  in  the  case  of  the    Boas   and 
Pythons  (to  which  the  name  serpent  is  often* 
popularly  connnedX     They  are  divided  into 
three  groups :    Innocuous,  Venomous   Colu- 
brine,  and  Viperine,  the  last  two  groups  pos- 
sessing poison-fangs,   the    Boas,   which    kill 
their  prey  by  constriction,  belonging  to  the 
first    Broadly  speaking,  the  innocuous  ser- 
pents are  oviparous,  the  venomous  are  ovi- 
vijiarous.    Most  of  the  former,  like  the  Com- 
mon   English    Snake  (Tropidonotus   natrix), 
deposit  the  eggs  in  a  long  string  in  some  heap 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  leave  them ; 
while  some  of  the  larger  serpents  coil  round 
their  eggs,  and  hatch  them  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies.    The  senses  of  smell  and  taste 
are  probably  not  acute  ;  the  ear  has  no  ex- 
ternal opening,  but  they  are  sensible  of  sound, 
and  especially  of  sharp,  shrill  notes  [SERTENT- 
CH  ARMING]  ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  protected 
from   injury   by  a    transparent    integument, 
which  comes  away  with  the  slough  when  the 
animal  casts  its  skin,  which  hap{>ens  at  least 
once  a  year.    [TROPIDONOTUS.]    Serpents  are 
very  variously  coloured  ;  some  are  extremely 
beautiful ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  venomous  kinds 
are  of  darker  and  more  uniform  coloration 
than  those  which  are  not  poisonous.    Some 
of  the  innocuous  kinds  are  capable  of  being 
tamed  ;  the  Rat-snake  (Ptyas  mucosus)  is  often 
kept  in  houses  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying rats  and  mice,  but  by  the  generality 
of  mankind  serpents  are  regarded  with  aver- 
sion and  horror;   and   Brehm  and    Darwin 
both  note  the  terror  which  they  excite  in 
monkeys— zoologically  so  near  akin  to  man. 
There  are  numerous  species  in  the  United  States, 


Ste,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g6,  pit 
or.  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Irrt 
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including  several  puiaououa  species  of  rattle- 
snakes, cop|HTheaU*  and  moccasins.  In  England 
the  bite  of  the  viper  is  venomous  but  rarely  or 
oever  fatal.    Ireland  has  no  snakes.    [SNAKE.] 
._  •  B.  As  adjective : 
J^  1.  Serpentine,  winding. 

2.  Deceitful,  treacherous,  subtle.    (Pope.) 
serpent-bearer,  ».    [SERPENTARIUS.] 
...      serpent-boat,  s.    [PAMBAN-MANCHE.] 

^  serpent-charmer,  s.    One  who  charms 

*  or   professes   to  charm  serpents ;   a  snake- 
.   charmer. 

'  -'  "  Iu  general  these  terpent  cJtarmtrt  were,  and  are, 

yt^  distinct  tribes  of  men  in  their  several  countries,  pro- 

,.'..  fewmg  the  power  they  claim  to  be  an  inherent  and 

-  -  natural  f unction. "—JtcClintock  i  Strong :  Bib.  Cyclop., 

7     serpent-charming,  s.     A  fascination 

*  exercised    over  a  serpent  by  simple  music. 
Many  itinerant  showmen  make  a  living  in  the 
East  by  exhibiting  their  powers  over  veno- 
mous snakes.    The  practice  has  come  down 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Psalm  Iviii.  4,  5,  and  Jer.  viii.  17.    In  most 
cases  the  cobra  (iVaja  tripudians)  is  the  serpent 
charmed,  and  the  poison-fangs  are  generally 
extracted  ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  performer 
holds  a  cloth  in  one  hand  which  he  allows  the 
•erpent  to  strike,  and  so  exhaust  the  supply 
of   venom.    A   large  proportion  of   so-called 
•erpent  charmers  are,  however,  mountebanks 
who  perform  with  non-venomous  serpents  or 
those  drugged  into  harmlessness. 

i    serpent -cucumber.  ». 

I    Bot. :  Trichosanthes  colubrina 

serpent-deity,  snake-deity,  *. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  serpent  worshipped  as  a 
divinity  or  as  the  avatar  of  some  deity  or 
•pint. 

"Serpent  worship  .  .  .  appears  to  have  maintained 

DO  mean  place  in  early  Indian  Buddhism,   for  the 

I   sculptures  of  the  Sanchi  tope  show  scene*  of  adoration 

I   of  the  five-beaded  snakt-dtity  in  his  temple."— Tutor: 

'    Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  140. 

I    serpent-eagle,  s. 

f    Ornith. :  The  genus  Spilornis  (q.v.y. 

;    serpent-eater,  *. 

L  Ornith. :  The  Secretary-bird. 

•  2.  Zool. :  [MARKHOCR]. 

serpent- fence,  s.  A  zigzag  fence  made 
by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each 
ether. 

serpent-fish,  s. 

Jchthy. :  Cepola  rubescens. 

serpent  like,  a.    Like  a  serpent. 

"  Struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Ho*t  ttrpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart." 

SHaketp. :  Lear,  II.  4. 

cerpent-race,  s. 

Compar.  Rtlig. :  A  race  which  at  one  time 
probably  had  a  serpent  as  a  totem,  and  so 
came  to  attribute  their  descent  to  a  serpent, 
f  OPHIOOENE  ;  see  extract.] 

"The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  snake,  'niga,'  becomes 
»lso  the  accepted  designation  of  its  adoren.  and  thus 
mythological  interpretation  has  to  reduce  to  reason- 
table  sense  legends  of  terpent-ractt,  who  turn  out  to  be 
dimply  serpent- worshipper*."—  Tulor  :  Prim.  Cult. 
«ed.  1878),  ii.  340. 

serpent-withe,  ». 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Aristolochia  odoratissima. 
serpent-wood,  ».    [OPHIOXYLOS.] 
serpent-worship,   - 
Compar.  Relig. :  Ophiolatry ;  the  worship 
«f  serpents  as  symbols  or  avatars  of  a  deity, 

•  branch  of  animal-worship  [ZOOLATRY],  with 

•  wide  range  in  time  and  space.    Fergusson 
connects  it  with  Tree-worship  (q.v.).    He  con- 
siders that  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  Ser- 
pent (Gen.  iii.  14, 15)  had  reference  to  serpent- 
worship,  and  was  put  in  by  the  writers  of  the 
Pentateuch,  who  "  set  themselves  to  intro- 
duce the  purer  and  loftier  worship  of  the 
Eli >him,  or  of  Jehovah,"  in  order  to  discoun- 
tenance an  older  faith,  to  which  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have  reverted 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4  ;  Wisdom  xi.  15,  Story  of  Bel). 
In  Greece  the  centre  of  serpent-worship  was 
the  grove  of  Epidatmis,  whence  the  Romans, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  plagne,  A.U.C.  462,  sent  for 
a  serpent,  and  brought  it  to  Rome  with  great 
ceremony  (Liv.  x.  47 ;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  626-744) ; 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  a  serpent  appears  as 
an  omen  of  victory  to  the  Greeks  (//.  ii.  304  ; 
cf.  Ov.  Met.  xii.  1-23),  and  from  Pmtarch  we 
know  that  Alexander  was  reputed  to  have 


been  of  a  serpent-race.  In  Roman  history 
many  traces  of  serpent-worship  appear.  In 
addition  to  the  embassy  to  Epidanrus,  may 
be  cited  the  fate  of  Laocoon  (/En.  ii.  201-33), 
the  snake  which  glided  from  the  tomb  of 
Anchises  (ib.  v.  84-99),  and  which  /Eneas 
considered  to  be  either  the  genius  loci,  or  the 
spirit  of  his  father  ;  and  the  sacred  serpent  of 
Lanuvium  (Prop.  iv.  8) ;  whilst  from  Persius 
(i.  113),  and  from  discoveries  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculanaeum  it  is  clear  that  the  serpent  was 
a  sacred  emblem.  In  modern  times  serpent- 
worship  is  prevalent  among  some  of  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  India. 

"  When  we  first  meet  irrptnt-timrMp  either  In  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  groves  of  Epidaurus,  in  Sar- 
inatian  huts,  or  Indian  temples,  the  serpent  is  always 
the  AgathodaMnon,  the  bringer  of  health  and  goad  for- 
tune, lie  is  the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future 
events.  His  worship  may  have  originated  in  fear,  but 
long  before  we  become  practically  acquainted  with 
it.  It  had  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme  among  its 
votaries."— Ferguuon  :  Tree  i  Serpent  WorMp,  p.  3. 

serpent-worshipper, «. 

Compar.  Relig. :  One  who  pays  divine 
honours  to  serpents.  [SERPENT-WORSHIP.] 

"  A  race  of  Krpent  toorthinptri,  figuratively  repre- 
sented with  snakes  growing  from  their  shoulders,  and 
whose  raja  himself  nas  a  five-headed  snake  arching 
hood-wise  over  his  head."—  Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873).  ii.  240. 

serpent's  beard,  s. 

Bot. :  Ophiopogon  japonica. 
Serpent's  heart,  s.    [Con,  J  4.] 
serpent's  tongue,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Ophioglossum  vulgatum, 

*  2.  Palaiont. :   A   popular   name   for    the 

tooth  of  a  particular  shark.    It  resembles  a 

serpent's  tongue  with  its  root. 

*  ser  -pent,  v.i.  &  t.    [SERPENT,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  wind  like  a  serpent ;  to 
meander. 

"  This  moon,  that  sun  .  .  . 
Did  the  lerptnting  seasons  interchain." 

Drummond,  s.  II. 

B.  Trans. :  To  curl  or  wind  round  ;  to  en- 
circle. 

"  Fruit  trees  whose  boles  are  lerptnted  with  excel- 
lent vines."— Evelyn  :  Itemoirt,  \.  137. 

ser-pen-tar'-i-a,  s.    [SEBPENTARY.] 

ser-pen-ta-ri'-I-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ser- 
pentari(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
[SERPENTARIUS,  2.] 

ser-pen-tar'-i-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Astron. :  Ophiuchus  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinities, 
sometimes  placed  with  the  Falconidae,  but, 
according  to  Prof.  Newton,  properly  made  the 
type  of  a  family  Serpentariidae.    There  is  but 
one  species,  Serpentarius  cristatus,  the  Secre- 
tary-bird (q.v.). 

3.  Palceont. :  One  species,  S.  robustiu,  from 
the  Miocene  of  the  Allier. 

seV-pen-tar-y,  ser-pen-tar  -I-a,  *.  [Lat. 

serpentaria.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Aristolochia  serpentaria.     The  root 
has  an  aromatic  and  camphoraceous  odour, 
and  a  bitter  camphoraceous  taste. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  root  is  used  to  form  an  in- 
fusion and  a  tincture  of  serpentary.     They 
are  stimulant,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 
Sometimes  used  in  atonic  rheumatism,  in  low 
fever,  and  to  promote  eruption  in  exanthemata. 

*  ser-pen'-tes,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  pi.  of  serpent  = 
a  serpent  (q.vT).] 

Zool. :  The  second  order  of  Linnaeus's  Am- 
phibia. It  consisted  of  six  genera  :  Crotalus 
(five  species),  Boa  (ten  species),  Coluber(ninety- 
six  species),  Anguis  (fifteen  species),  Amphis- 
bcena  (two  species),  and  Csecilia  (two  species). 

*  ser-pSnt'-I-form,  a.    [Lat.  serjvns,  genit. 
serpentis  =  a  serpent,  and  forma  =  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  serpentine. 

*  seV-pen-tlg'-en-ous,  a.     [Lat.  serpent, 
genit.  serpent  is  •=  a  serpent,  and  gigno,  pa.  t. 
genui  =  to  beget.]    Born  or  bred  of  a  serpent. 

ser'-pen-tine,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  terpentin,  from 
Lat.  serpentinus,  from  serpens,  genit.  serpentis 
=  a  serpent ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  serpentine.) 

A.  .-Is  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  serpent ; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  serpent ;  subtle. 

"  Heart-stung  with  a  lerventinr  desire." 

A.  C.  Strtnburne  :  Trittram  at  Lyoneue,  L 


lerpentine ;  (2)  Resinous,  i 
orhauserite ;  (3)  Porcellauous  ;  (4) 


2.  Winding,  or  turning  one  way  and  tho 
other,  like  a  moving  serpent;  meandering, 
crooked,  anfractuous. 

"In  a  state  of  health  accompanying  youtii,  th* 
outlines  are  waving,  fluwing.  and  lerjtentine.'  — Rff. 
naldi:  Art  of  Painting.  No.  S6. 

IX  Manege:  Applied  to  a  horse's  tongue 
when  he  is  constantly  moving  it  and  sometimes 
passing  it  over  the  bit. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  winding  in  and  out; 
a  curve  ;  a  serpentine  figure. 

"  Keeping  up  an  amount  of  warmth  that  is  denied 
to  the  more  sedate  delineator  of  3's,  8's.  Q's,  urpenlinn, 
and  what  not."— field,  March  IS,  1686. 

IL  Technically  : 

•  1.  Ordn. :  An  old  form  of  cannon  of  seven 
inches  bore.    The  handles  represented  ser- 
pents. 

2.  If  in.  :  An  abundant  mineral  occurring 
in  one  or  other  of  its  numerous  varieties  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.    Crystallization,  prol>ably 
orthorhombic,  but  when   found  in  distinct 
crystals    always    pseudomorphous.     Occur* 
usually    massive,    but    sometimes    fibrous, 
foliated,  fine  granular  to  cryptocrystalline. 
Hardness,  2 '5  to  4 ;  but  varying  according  to 
purity ;  sp.  gr.  2'5  to  2'65  ;  lustre,  sub-resin- 
ous to  greasy,  pearly,  dull ;   colour,  many 
shades    of    green,    yellow ;    streak,    white, 
shining ;  translucent  to  opaque  ;  feel,  greasy ; 
fracture,    either    conchoidal    or    splintery. 
Com  p.  :  silica,  44 '14  ;  magnesia,  42*97  ;  water, 
12'89  =  100,  corresponding  with  the  usually, 
accepted   formula,  2MgOSiOa  +  MgO,2HO. 
Dana  divides  this  species  as  follows  : 

A.  Massive:  (1)  Ordinary  massive,  comprising  prs> 

Ing  Retinalite  and  Vor 
Bowenlte. 

B.  Lamellar :  (S)  Antigorite.  (6)  Williamsite. 

C.  Thin  Foliated  :  (7)  Mannolite.  (9)  Themiophyllltft, 

D.  Fibrous:  (»)  Chrysotile,  (10)  Plcrolite.  including 
Metaxite  and  Baltiuiorite. 

E.  Crystallized. 

F.  Serpentine  rocks. 

3.  Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  essentially  of 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  magnesian  rocks,  of  all  geologi- 
cal ages,  especially  those  of  olivine.     It  con- 
tains also  some  protoxide  of  iron,  and  otli«r 
impurities  which  cause  a  great  variation  in 
colour,  which  is  often  of  a  dull  green,  but  is 
also  marbled  and  mottled  with  red  and  purple. 
It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  turned  into 
ornamental  articles.    The  accessory  minerals 
are  numerous,  the  most  frequent  being  pyrope, 
bronzite,  magnetite,  and  chromite. 

4.  Geol. :  Serpentine  is  considered  an  altered 
intrusive  rock,  originally  a  trap  or  dolerito 
with  oliviue.    Prof.  Bonney  limits  the  term 
to  the  type  found  at  the  Lizard,  in  Cornwall. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  in  some  cases 
serpentine  may  have  arisen  from  the  alteration 
of  sedimentary  rocks. 

serpentine-stone,  *.    [SNAKE-STOFB.) 

serpentine-verse,  s.  A  verse  which 
begins  and  ends  with  the  same  word  :  as, 

"  Cretcit  amor  nuinmi.  quantum  ipsa  pecunla  crwctt." 
"  Greater  grows  the  love  of  pelf,  as  pelf  itself  growl 
greater.' 

, "  Ambo  florentes  Ktatibus,  Arcades  ambo." 
Boa  in  the  spring  of  life.  Arcadians  VXV 

*  ser'-pen-tine,  v.t.  &  i.    [SERPENT-INK,  a.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  wind  or  twine  round  ;  to 
encircle. 

" '  My  dear,'  said  Hiram,  urpentinlng  his  lone  arm 
about  her."—/).  C.  Murray :  Vol.  Strange,  ch.  xlvi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  wind  in  and  out  like  a 
serpent ;  to  meander. 

"  In  those  fair  vales  by  Nature  fortn'd  to  please. 
Where  Guadalquiver  urpentinet  with  ease." 

Barte  :  I'ition  of  Death. 

*  ser'-pen-tine-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  serpentine, 
a. ;  -ly.\    In  a  serpentine  manner. 

ser  pen  tin  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [SERPEN- 
TINE, r.] 

*  ser  -pin-  tin'-  Ing-  ly,   adv.     [Kng.  ttr- 
pentining;  -ly.]    Serpentinely. 

"  They  .  .  .  tfrprntiningty  »nrich  the  roof." 

K.  Browning :  BalauUion't  Adrentur*. 

ser  -pen-tin-ite,  s.  [Eng.  serpentine) ;  suff.' 
•iU  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  used  to  designate  the  rock 
serpentine  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mineral 
of  the  same  name. 

*  BeV-pSn-tln-OUS,   o.    [Lat.    serptntinus.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  ot 
a  serpent ;  serpentine. 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t, 
-cian.  -tian  =  than,   -ttc n,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -fion  =  shoo,   -clous,  -Uous,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del. 
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•seV-pent-ize,  r.i.    (Eng.  strpent;  -izf.}    To 
wind  in  and  out  like  a  serpent  ;  to  meander. 

"  The  lane  $trpentitei  lot  many  a  mile."—  Maton  : 
Vote  on  (Jray,  let.  4. 

*  ser  -pent-ry  ,  *.    [Eng.  serpent;  -ry.] 

1.  A  winding  in  and  out,  like  that  of  a 
serpent  ;  a  meandering. 

2.  A  place  infested  by  serpents. 

*3.  (A  collective  noun.)  Serpents  ;  beings 
having  the  characteristics  of  serpents. 

"  Left  by  men-slug!,  and  human  trrpmfry." 

Kfitt  :  Endymion,  1.  881. 

*  seV-pet,  s.    [Lat.  sirpiculus  =  a  basket  made 
of  rushes  ;  sirpus,  seirpus  =  a  rush.]   A  basket. 

8er'-pier-ite,  *.     [After  M.  Serpier(i)  ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  small  crystals  of  a  greenish-blue  colour, 
ami  stated  to  be  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper 
ami  zinc.  Made  a  new  species  principally  on 
optical  grounds,  but  (as  suggested  by  Dana, 
jnn.)  needs  further  chemical  examination. 
Found  at  the  Laurium  mines,  Greece. 

•er  pJ£  In  ous,    o.     [Lat.    terpigo,    genit. 
terpiginis.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Affected  with  serpigo  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathol.  :  Extending  from  several  points  in 
the  form  of  portions  of  circles.    Used  spec,  of 
aerpiginous  chancre. 

"  It  begin  with  a  serpigo.  making  many  round 
•pots,  such  as  are  generally  called  ring-worms,  with 
extream  itching,  which  by  frequent  scratching  heated 
and  mattered,  and  afterwards  scabb'd.  and  In  progress 
ovenpraad  her  limbs  with  a  dry  white  scurf,  under 
which  the  tervifinout  circles  lay  covered."—  Witeman  : 
Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  XXT. 

*  ser-pi'-go,  ».    [Lat.]     A  kind  of  tetter,  or 
dry  eruption  on  the  skin.    (Aar«a.) 

"  For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  terpigo,  and  the  rheum. 

Shaketp.  :  Meaturefor  Meature.  iii.  1. 

•eV-plath,  ».    [A   corrupt,    of  sarplar.]    A 
weight  equal  to  80  stones.    (Scotch.) 

•er  polet,  •     [Fr.] 

1.  Wild  thyme. 

2.  An   oil   from   Thymus  Serpyllum.     It  is 
rased  in  perfumery. 

•eV  pu  la,  *.  [Lat  =  a  little  serpent  (q.v.).] 
Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Serpulinse.  Tube 
long  and  shelly,  more  or  less  tortuous,  some- 
times solitary,  sometimes  aggregated  and  fixed 
to  some  foreign  body  by  part  of  its  surface  ;  well- 
marked  operculum,  horny,  rarely  calcareous. 
The  United  States  has  several  species,  but  the 
largest  are  from  tropical  seas.  [SERPI-  LID*.] 

•er-pu'-le-an,  ».  [SERPULA.]  Any  one  of  the 

Serpuli'l*. 

•er  pu-ll  dae,  ».  pJ.     [Lat.  *rpui(a);  fern. 
pL  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Tubicolous  Annelids, 
with  two  sub-families  :   Sabellinae  and  Serpu- 
liuse  (q.v.).    Tube  calcareous  or  membranous  ; 
animal  vermiform  ;  thoracic  and  abdominal 
regions  usually  well  defined,  mouth  situate 
between  spiral  or  semicircular  branchial  fans 
or  laminae  ;  tentacular  cirri  present. 

2.  Palftont.  :  The  family  commences  in  the 
Upper  Silurian,  in  which  the  type-genus,  with 
others,  occurs,  and  is  found  also  in  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  formations. 

•er  pu'-ll-dan,  *.    [SERPCLIDA]   Any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  Serpulidie. 

•er-ptl-li'-nfiB,  *.  pi.     [Lat  terpul(a)  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoe.J 

Zool.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Serpnlidae 
(q.v.),  with  several  genera.  Tube  calcareous  ; 
animal  with  ciliated  thoracic  membrane,  dor- 
sal and  ventral  surfaces  partly  covered  with 
Cilia  ;  operculum  usually  present 


•er  pu  line,  a.  &  ». 

A.  At  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  Serpulinse  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Serpu- 
linae.     (Casse/fs  Sat.  Hist.,  vi.  249.) 

•er'  pu-lite,  >.    [SERPCLITES.] 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Serpulites 
(Q-V-X 

2.  A  fossil  Serpula  (q.v.) 

•er-pu-ll'-tes,  s.    [Lat.  serpul(a);  -««.] 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  instituted  by  Murchison, 
fcr   certain    smooth    semi-calcareous   tubes, 


often  of  great  length,  and  apparently  unat- 
tached, which  occur  in  the  Silurian  series. 
These  tubes  in  some  species  reach  a  length  of 
over  a  foot,  with  a  diameter  of  an  inch,  and 
their  true  nature  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  as- 
certained. (Xicholson.) 

•  serr,  v.t.  [Fr.  serrer=  to  compact,  to  press 
together,  to  lock ;  Low  Lat.  sero  =  to  Dolt, 
from  Lat.  sero=.a  bolt.]  To  crowd,  press, 
or  drive  together  ;  to  contract  [SERRIED.] 

"  Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  caused  (likewise)  by  a 
gathering  and  tcrring  of  the  spirits  together  to  resist" 
—Boom :  Sat,  #«..  i  714. 

ser  -ra,  (pi.  ser'-rae),  5.    [Lat  =  a  saw.] 

Bo*.,  Anat.,  <*c.  (PI.):  The  saw-like  toothings 
on  the  margins  of  leaves,  in  the  serrated  SH- 
tures  of  the  skull,  &c. 

ser  ra-dU  -la,  5.    [Fr.  serradelle.] 

Bot. :  (Jrnithopus  sativus,  a  fodder-plant 

ser-ra  nus,  ».  [Mod.  Lat,  from  semi  =  a 
saw,  from  the  serrated  dorsal  fin.) 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Sea-perches  ;  a  genus  of  Percidae. 
They  are  found  on  the  shores  of  all  temperate 
seas,  and  abound  in  the  tropics,  some  of  the 
latter  species   entering   brackish   and   even 
fresh  water,  but  all  spawn  in  the  sea.     Body 
oblong,  compressed,  with  small  scales  ;  teeth 
villiform,  with  distinct  canines  in  each  jaw, 
teeth  on   vomer   and   palatine    bones ;   one 
dorsal,  mostly  with  nine  or  eleven  spines, 
anal    with   three.      Two    species,    Serranus 
cabrilla.,  the  Smooth  Serranus,  and  S.  gigas, 
the  Dusky  Perch,  are  met  with  in  the  British 
Channel,  and  are  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   (See  extract.) 

"  In  the  European  species  of  Serranni  a  testicle- 
like  body  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ovary  ; 
but  many  specimens  of  thia  genus  are  undoubtedly 
males."— diinOier:  Study  of  F'uhet,  p.  157. 

2.  Palceont. :   From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca. 

ser-ra-aaT-md, «.  [Lat.  terra  =  a  saw,  and 
sal/no  =  a  salmon.] 

Ichthy. :  Agenus  of  Characinidse.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  South  American  rivers,  where 
they  grow  to  a  large  size. 

ser  -rate,  ser  rat-ed,  o.  [Lat.  lerratus, 
pa.  par.  of  serro  =  to  saw.) 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Notched  on  the  edge,  like  a 
saw  ;  toothed. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  a  leaf,  <tc.):  Having  sharp, 
straight-edged  teeth,  pointing  to  the  apex. 

[BlSERRATE.] 

•  In  the  figure  they  are  represented  too  stiff  and  too 
much  serrated. "— Dumpier:  Voyaga ;  Plantt  in  Xe» 
Holland,  vol.  lit 

serrated  suture,  *.  [DENTATED-SUTURE.] 

ser  r a  tion,  *.  [SERRATE.]  Formation  in 
the  shape  of  a  saw. 

%ser  rat'-u-la,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  serrula  = 
a  little  saw,  referring  to  the  serrated  margins 
of  the  leaves.  In  Class.  Lat  serratula  = 
betony,  a  different  genus.] 

Bot. :  Sawwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Serra- 
tuleae  (q.v.X  Heads  solitary  or  corymbose, 
sometimes  dioecious,  purple  or  white ;  in- 
volucre oblong,  imbricated  with  straight 
unarmed  scales ;  receptacle  chaffy ;  the  scales 
split  into  linear  bristles ;  corolla  regular, 
tubular ;  pappus  persistent,  pilose ;  hairs 
filiform,  in  several  rows,  the  interior  the 
longest ;  filaments  papillose ;  anthers  with  a 
short  blunt  appendage,  ecaudate  at  the  base. 
Known  species  about  thirty.  One,  Serratula 
tinctoria,  is  British.  It  is  two  to  three  feet 
high,  generally  with  pinnatifid  or  lyrate  and 
finely  serrated  leaves,  and  reddish-purple 
flowers,  the  males  with  blue,  the  females  with 
white  anthers.  Not  wild  in  Scotland,  and 
absent  from  Ireland.  It  yields  a  green  or  a 
yellow  dye. 

ser  ra  tu  le  -se, ».  pZ.  [Mod.  Lat.  serratuHa) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ett.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cynareae  (q.v.). 

seV-ra-ture,  «.    [Lat  serratura.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  notching  in  the  edge  of 
anything,  like  that  of  a  saw. 

"  These  are  serrated  on  the  edge*  ;  bat  the  trrraturet 
are  deeper  and  grower  than  any  of  the  rest."—  Wood- 
ward. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  teeth  of  a  serrated  leaf. 
ser'-ri-corn,  a.  &  *.    [SBRRICORNES.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 


group  or  tribe  Serricornia  (q.v.) ;  having  ser- 
rated antennae. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  family  Serricornia  (q.v.). 

ser-rl-cor'-ru-a,   ser-rf-cor  -nes,  s.  pi. 

[Lat.  serra  —  a  saw,  and  cornu  =  a  horn.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  Pentamera.  Elongate 
beetles,  with  antennae  short  or  moderate  in 
length,  most  of  the  joints  so  prolonged  on  the 
inner  side  as  to  appear  at  least  serrate,  or  in 
some  cases  pectinate.  Head  generally  re- 
tracted up  to  the  eyes  in  the  prothorax,  a 
projection  of  the  prosternum  received  into 
a  cavity  of  the  mesosternum.  Families: 
Buprestidse,  Throscidae,  Eucnernidse,  and 
Elateridae. 

BeV-lied,  a.  [SERRY.]  Crowded,  close,  com- 
pact. 

"  Linked  in  the  territd  phalanx  tight." 

Scott:  Marmion.  ri.  M. 

ser-rd'-nl-a,  «.  [From  Fr.  serron  =  Cheno- 
podium  Bonus  Henricus  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Piperidae.  Serronia 
Jaborandi  is  sialogogue  and  diuretic. 

*  BeV-rous,  a.     [Lat.  serra  =  a  saw.]     Likft 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  irregular. 

"  A  ttrroiu  or  Jarring  motion.*— Brovne:  Tulffar 
Xrrourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

ser'-ru-lato,  ser  ru-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ser- 
rula,  dimin.  of  serra  — a.  saw.]  Finely  serrate ; 
having  very  minute  notches. 

"The anterior  Ubiaj  .  .  .  usually  umdote."— Trout. 
Amer.  PhUot.  Society,  1873,  p.  287. 

ser  ru-la -tion,  ».  [SERRULATE.]  A  very 
minute  notch  ;  a  slight  indentation. 

"  The  terrulotioru  being  composed  of  Bpinules."— 
Traiu.  Amer.  PMloi.  Society.  1873,  p.  287. 

s2r-ru'-ri-a,  s.  [\amed  after  Dr.  Jamec 
Serrurier,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Utrecht] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteidae.  Many  species, 
all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  culti- 
vated as  greenhouse  shrubs. 

*  seV-rjf,  v.t.    [SERR.]    To  crowd   or   prest 
together. 

^  Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.  [SERRIED.) 

ser-tu-la-rel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  sertularia  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Sertulariidae.  Plant- 
like  ;  stem  simple  or  branching,  jointed, 
rooted  by  a  creeping  stolon ;  nydrothecte 
biserial,  decidedly  alternate,  one  usually 
borne  on  each  internode,  with  an  operculum 
composed  of  several  pieces,  the  orifice  gene- 
rally toothed ;  gonothecse  usually  ringed 
transversely.  Species  numerous;  widely 
distributed. 

ser-tu-lar'-I-a,  ».     [Mod.  Lat,  from   Lat 

sertum  =  a  garland.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Sertulariidae  (q.v.). 
Plant-like ;  stems  simple  or  branching, 
jointed,  rooted  by  a  creeping  stolon ;  hydro- 
thecae  biserial,  opposite  to  alternate,  without 
external  operculum,  mostly  arranged  in  pairs, 
gonothecse  scattered  with  a  simple  orifice, 
and  without  internal  marsupium.  Specie* 
very  numerous,  with  representatives  in  almost 
all  seas. 

ser-tn-lar'-I-an,  s.    [SERTULARIA.] 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  the  sub-order  Ser- 
tularida (q.v.). 

Ber'-tn-la-rid,  ».  [SERTULARIDA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Sertularida.  (Nicholson : 
Zool  (ed.  1878),  p.  115.) 

ser-tu-lar'-l'-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tertular- 
(ia);"neut.  pi.  adj.  sufif.  -ida.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  group  or  sub-order  of  Hydroida, 
having  the  hydrosoma  compound  and  fixed  ; 
the  polypary,  besides  investing  the  coenosarc, 
forms  hydrothecae  for  the  protection  of  tho 
polypites  ;  the  gonophores  are  borne  on  gono- 
blastidia  and  enclosed  in  gonothecse.    There 
are  several  families,  and  the  group  is  univer- 
sally distributed.     With  the  Campanularida, 
this   group  has  been  named  Calyptoblastea 
(Allman),    Sertularina    (Ehren.),    Sertularia 
(Agass.),  Skenotoka  (Cams),  or  Thecaphora 
(Hinclcs). 

2.  Palceont. :  Not  certainly  known  to  occnr 
fossil,  but  •Several  genera  now  ranked  with 
the  Qraptolites  are  not  improbably  Sertularida. 
[DESDROQRAPTUS.] 


Site,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wall,  work,  who.  son;  mate,  cab.  care,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•er-tu-la-ri-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  sertu- 
lari(a);  Lat.  fein.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Sertularida  (q.v.). 
Hydrothecae  sessile,  more  or  less  inserted  in 
the  stem  and  branches;  polypites  wholly 
retractile,  with  a  single  wreath  of  filiform 
tentacles  round  a  conical  proboscis ;  gono- 
zooids  always  fixed.  Several  genera,  widely 
distributed. 

•  ser'-tu  liim,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  sertum.  —  a  wreath,  a  garland.] 

Hot. :  A  simple  umbeL    (Louis  C.  Richard.) 

8er'-urn,  s.    [Lat  =  whey,  serum  ;  cogn.  with 
Or.  opdc.  (oros)  =  whey.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  pale  yellowish  liquid  obtained 
by  drawing  blood  from  the  vessels  and  allow- 
ing it  to  separate  into  a  thicker  and  a  thinner 
portion.    The  thinner  one  is  the  serum.    It 
consists  of  proteid  substances,  fats,  extrac- 
tives, and  saline  matter.    The  solid  contents 
of  the  serum  is  9-22  in  males,  and  8.29  in 
females  ;  the  rest  is  water.    There  is  also  a 
serum  of  chyle  and  one  of  lymph. 

2.  Chem.  :  Whey.  The  opalescent  liquid,  con- 
taining milk-sugar  and  various  salts,  which 
separates  when  milk  is  curdled  by  the  action 
of  acids,  rennet,  Ac.    (Watts.) 

serum-lactls,  s.    The  same  as  SERUM,  2. 

•  serv'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  servfe);  -abb.]    Cap- 
able of  being  served. 

•  serv'-age  (age  as  Ig),  ».     [Eng.  serv(e); 
-age.]    Serfage,  servitude. 

"  The  bastard  that  sette  us  in  teruage." 

Robert  de  Brunnt,  p.  52. 

If  Used  when  a  tenant,  besides  paying  rent, 
had  to  find  one  or  more  workmen  for  his 
lord's  service. 

•er  -vaL  >.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Fells  serval,  the  Bush  Cat,  or  African 
Tiger-cat,  distributed  over  Africa,  abounding 
in  the  south.  Its  body  is  proportionately 
longer  and  its  tail  shorter  than  those  of  the 
True  Cats,  in  this  respect  approaching  the 
Lynxes,  from  which  it  is  differentiated  by  the 
absence  of  ear-tufts.  Body  about  forty  inches, 
tail  sixteen  inches,  fur  tawny,  spotted  with 
black.  It  is  found  in  the  extensive  grassy 
plains,  where  it  preys  on  antelopes  and  other 
small  game. 

•  serv'-and,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [SERVE.] 

ser'-vant,  *  ser-vaunt, ».    [Fr.  servant,  pr. 
par.  of  servir  =  to  serve  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  sirviente : 
Fort.  &  Ital.  servente.     Servant  and  sergeant 
are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  serves  or  does  service,  volun- 
tarily or   involuntarily ;  a   person    male  or 
female  who  is  employed  by  another  to  per- 
form menial  offices  or  for  other  labour,  and  is 
subject  to  his  orders ;  a  person  who  labours 
or  exerts  himself  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
his  master  or  employer ;  a  subordinate  helper 
or  assistant.     The  term  usually  implies  the 
idea  of  one  who  performs  certain  duties  or 
offices  for  another  according  to  an  agreement ; 
it  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  slave,  who  is 
the  property  of  his  master,  and  is  entirely 
subject  to  his  will.     Legally,  any  person  is 
the  servant  of  another,  in  whose  business  or 
under  whose  order  or  direction  he  is  acting 
for  the  time  being.    Colloquially  the  term  is 
applied   distinctively  to  domestic  servants, 
forming  part  of  a  household  for  the  time  being. 

*  2.  One  in  a  state  of  bondage  or  subjection. 

"  Remember  Hint  thou  wait  a  tenant  In  Egypt."— 
Deuteronomy  v.  16. 

*  3.  Anything  which  serves  to  assist  or  aid  : 
as,  Fire  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 

4.  An  expression  of  civility  used  by  equals  ; 
formerly  a  term  of  gallantry  denoting  an  ad- 
mirer of  a  lady. 

"Who   calls?     Your   tenant  and   your  friend."— 
Sluiketp. :  Two  Qentlemtn  of  Verona,  iv.  & 

II.  English  Law:   Servants  are  of  various 
kiiiils—  servants    iu    husbandry,  or    laborers; 
servants  in  particular  trades,  and  menial  or 
domestic  servants.     Servants  in  husbandry 
are   generally  hired  by    the   year,  as   from 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  and  unless  there 
be  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  no  wages  are 
due  till  the  year  expires.    Unless  by  express 
agreement,  the  engagement  with  a  domestic 
servant   can    be    terminated    if   a    month's 
notice  be  given   on  either  side.     A  master 
cannot  deduct  from  a  servant's  wages  the 


price  of  articles  broken  or  lost,  however  gross 
the  negligence  may  have  been.  It  is  not 
legally  compulsory  on  a  master  or  mistress  to 
give  a  discharged  servant  a  character ;  if, 
however,  one  be  given,  it  must  be  true.  If  a 
servant,  dishonest  iu  one  house,  obtain  a 
situation  in  another  one  through  a  false 
character  given  by  the  person  who  dismissed 
the  servant,  and  if  as  the  result  of  this  un- 
truthfulness  the  second  house  is  robbed,  an 
action  for  the  entire  amount  taken  lies  against 
the  writer  of  the  false  character.  A  tax  on 
male  servants  was  imjxDsed  in  1777  ;  one  on 
female  servants,  imposed  in  1785,  was  re- 
pealed in  1792. 

*[  In  the  term  servant  is  included  the  idea 
of  the  service  performed.  The  term  drudge 
includes  drudgery.  We  hire  a  servant  at  a 
certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular  service  ;  we 
employ  a  drudge  in  any  labour  however  hard 
and  disagreeable.  (Crabb.) 

H  (1)  Servants  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Virgin: 
[SERVITES]. 

(2)  Four  obedient  servant,  your  humble  ser- 
vant: Phrases  of  civility  used  especially  in 
the  conclusion  of  a  letter,  and  expressing,  or 
supposed  to  express,  the  willingness  of  the 
writer  or  speaker  to  do  service  to  the  person 
addressed. 

servant  maid,  servant-girl,  s.     A 

female  domestic  servant. 

servant-man,  s.  A  male  or  man-servant. 

servant  of  servants,  -. 

1.  One  debased  to  the  lowest  condition  of 
servitude. 


2.  A  title  (servus  servorum)  assumed  by  the 
Popes  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

servant's  nail,  s.  The  room  in  a  home 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  servants  in  com- 
mon, in  which  they  take  their  meals  together, 
&c. 

•  ser'-vant,  «.t    [SERVANT,  ».]    To  subject 

"  My  affairs 
Arc  tenanted  to  others.      Shaketp.  :  Coriolaniu,  v.  2. 

*  seV-vant-ess,  *.    [Eng.  servant  ;  -ess.]    A 
female  servant 


,  ».    [Eng.  servant;  -ry.]    Ser- 
vants collectively  ;  a  body  of  servants. 

Serve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  servir,  from  Lat.  servio, 
from  the  same  root  as  servo  —  to  keep  ;  Sp.  ft 
Port  servir  ;  Ital.  servire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Tc  work  for  ;  to  do  service  for  ;  to  act 
as  servant  to  ;  to  be  in  the  employment  of,  as 
a  domestic,  a  hired  assistant,  an  official 
helper,  &c. 

"  The  tyrant  that  I  tent."     Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  .subjection  or  servi- 
tude to. 

3.  To  render  spiritual  service,  obedience, 
or  worship  to  ;  to  revere  and  obey. 

"  Who  best 
Bear  Hit  mild  yoke,  they  terrr  Him  best" 

Jtilton  :  On  hit  Blindnet*. 

4.  To  be  subordinate  or  subservient  to  ;  to 
act  or  take  a  secondary  or  inferior  part  under  ; 
to  minister  to. 

"  Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  ten* 
The  less  not  bright.'  Milton  :  P.  I...  viiL  87. 

5.  To  wait  and  attend  on  in  the  service  of 
the  table  or  at  meals  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

6.  To  supply  with  goods  or  articles  in  a 
shop  or  the  like. 

"Cabel,  who  had  a  lively  altercation  with  the  men 
on  the  preceding  day,  refused  to  tene  them,  where- 
upon a  quarrel  ensued."—  Daily  Telrimti*,  Sept.  Si, 

7.  To  bring  in  and  place  as  food  on  the 
table  ;  to  set  out    (Generally  with  «;>,  some- 
times with  in,  except  in  the  phrase,  Dinner  is 
serreil.) 


8.  To  perform  service  or  duties  required  in : 
as,  A  curate  serves  two  churches. 

9.  To  contribute  or  conduce  to ;  to  be  suffi- 
cient for ;  to  promote. 

"  This  maid  will  not  terre  your  turn." 

Shakeip.  :  lote't  Labour  t  Latt,  L  L 

10.  To  help  by  good  offices ;  to  administer 
or  contribute  to  the  wants  of. 

"  Sent  hit  kind  in  deed  and  word." 

Tennyton  :  late  thou  thy  Land,  M. 


*  11.  To  fit,  to  suit. 

"  How  fit  his  garment*  terve  int." 

IshaJsetp.  :  Cjfmbeline,  Iv,  1, 

12.  To  be  of  use  or  service  to  ;  to  avail. 

"  That  'sense  terves  many  uieu." 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  It.  1. 

13.  To  be  or  stand  in  the  place  of  anything 
else  to ;  to  be  of  use  to  in  the  stead  of  any- 
thing ;  to  l>e  or  act  in  stead  or  lieu,  or  to  fill 
the  place  of  anything  to. 

"  Which  tenet  it  in  the  office  of  a  walL" 

Shaket/j. :  Kichard  //.,  it  1. 

14.  To  satisfy,  to  content 

"  Nothing  will  terve  me  but  going  on  pilgrimage. "» 
8uxy.ni :  PUgrim't  Progrett,  pt.  it 

15.  To  undergo  ;  to  go  through,  as  a  punish- 
ment. 

"  A  sentence  of  eighteen  mnuthV  hard  labour,  which 
he  tened.'  -Dally  Telegrap*,  Dec.  21,  188S. 

16.  To  fulfil  the  duties  of. 

"  Had  previously  tenrd  to  it  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years  at  least."— Smith :  Wealth  ofXatimt,  bk.  L. 
ch.  x. 

17.  To  comply  with ;  to  submit  to  ;  to  re-- 
gulate  one's  conduct  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion,  demands,  or  spirit  <>f. 

"They  think  herein  we  terre  the  time,  becao** 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment."— footer  : 
Ecclet.  Polity. 

18.  To  behave  towards,  to  treat,  to  requite* 

"  When  I  tene  him  so.  he  takes  it  ill.' 

Shiiketi:  :  Comedy  of  Krrort.  11.  L 

19.  To  handle,  to  manipulate,  to  work  :  a>» 
To  serve  a  gun. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  To  deliver,  or  transmit  to  a  person. 

"After  he  bad  promised  that  he  would  never  agalA 
be  caught  teniny  such  notices  he  was  allowed  to  d*. 
part."—  Evening  Star.dard,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

(2)  To  present  formally  ;  followed  by  with  i 
as,  To  serve  one  vtith  a  writ 

2.  Naut.:  To  protect  from  friction,  Ac.,  as 
a  rope,  by  winding  something  tight  round  it. 

"  Pointing  or  knotting  a  rope's  end.  ttning  rigging. 
«c."— St.  Jamet'i  Colette,  April  7,  1886. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  or  act  as  a  servant ;  to  work  in  the 
employment  of  another ;  to  be  employed  in 
labour  or  other  services  for  another.  Spe- 
cifically— 

(1)  To  perform  domestic  or  other  offices  ;  to 
attend  or  wait  upon  another  as  a  servant 


(2)  To  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office  or 
employment;  specially,  to  act  as  a  soldier, 
seaman,  Ac. 

"  Pay  had  been  introduced  in  order  to  overcome  tbo 
reluctance  of  the  citizens  to  tme."—l*emt :  Crtd, 
Early  Roman  Hat.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  498. 

(3)  To  be  in  subjection  or  servitude. 

2.  To  answer  a  purpose ;  to  fulfil  an  end  ; 
to  suffice,  to  avail. 

"  The  felt  horse-covering  that  terred  as  a  carpet."— 
Dally  Xetfs,  Sept  28,  1881. 

3.  To  be  favourable ;  to  suit ;  to  be  con- 
venient. 

"  When  time  and  place  shall  t»ne."—S4akeip.  :  JVucfc 
Ado  about  A'othirtg,  v.  1. 

IL  Tennis  it  other  Ball  Games :  To  lead  off 
in  striking  the  ball. 

"  The  winner  at  times  showing  a  tendency  to  Mr** 
faulty"— field,  April  4. 1885. 

T  (1)  To  serve  on  attachment,  or  a  writ  of 
attachment: 

Late :  To  levy  it  on  the  person  or  goods  by 
seizure,  or  to  seize. 

(2)  To  serve  an  execution :  To  levy  it  on  lands, 
goods,  or  person,  by  seizure  or  taking  po»- 
session. 

(3)  To  serve  a  person  heir  to  a  property : 
Scots  IMW  :  To  take  the  necessary  legal  steps 

for  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  property. 

(4)  To  serve  a  process :  To  read  it  so  as  to 
give  due  notice  to  the  party  concerned,  or  to 
leave  an  attested  copy  with  him  or  hie  at- 
torney, or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

(5)  To  serve  a  vxirrant :  To  read  it,  and  to 
seize  the  person  against  whom  it  is  issued. 

(6)  To  serve  a  writ :  To  read  it  to  the  de- 
fendant or  to  leave  an  attested  copy  at  hi* 
usual  place  of  abode. 

(7)  To  serve  one  a  trick :  To  play  a  trick  upon 
one. 

"  If  /  be  trrved  such  another  trick."— SkaKetp. .' 
Merry  Wiret  of  Windtor,  IU.  5. 

(8)  To  serve  one  out:  To  pay  one  out  for 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan, -tlan  =  shan.   -tton,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tloos,  -sioos  =  snus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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server— servility 


•Glut-tiling  done  ;  to  retaliate  on  one  according 
to  his  deserts  ;  to  take  revenge  on  one. 

(9)  To  serve  one  right  :  To  treat  one  as  he 
deserves  ;  to  happen  or  fall  to  deservedly  :  as, 
That  served  him  right. 

*(10)  To  serve  one's  self  of:  To  avail  one's 
self  of  ;  to  make  use  of  ;  to  use.  (A  Gallicism.) 

"  How  to  terve  himtel/a/  the  di  vine's  high  couteiu- 
platious."—  Digby:  On  the  &jul. 

•erv'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sert<e)  ;  -er.} 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
,     1.  One  who  serves. 

t  "Particulars  of  an  attack  on  a  writ  tentr  reached 
,  that  city."—Eveniny  Standard.  Oct.  3,  1883. 

i    2.  A  salver  or  small  tray. 

'  "Some  mastick  is  brought  them  on  a  tervrr."—Ran- 
^totph  .•  Itlandt  in  the  Archipelago  (1687),  p.  49. 

IL  Roman  d:  High  Anglican:  One  who 
assists  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  Mass, 
by  lighting  the  altar  tapers,  arranging  the 
books,  bringing  in  the  bread,  wine,  water, 
&c.  ,  and  making  the  appointed  responses  on 
behalf  of  the  congregation.  [MASS  (2),  s.,H  13.] 

tSer-ve-tians,  t  Ser  -ve-tlsts,  s.  pi.    [See 

def.) 

\  Church  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  anti-Trini- 
[  tarians  in  the  sixteenth  century,  because  they 
derived,  or  were  supposed  to  derive,  their 
tenets  from  the  teachings  of  Michael  Serveto, 
•  Spanish  physician,  who  wrote  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  seized  at 
Geneva  by  Calvin's  influence,  imprisoned  on  a 
Charge  of  blasphemy,  and  burnt  alive  in  1553. 

\  **  Those  who  are  called  Servctiang,  and  followers  of 
the  doctrine  of  Servetus  by  writers  of  that  age,  differed 
widely  from  Servetus  in  mauy  respects.'  —  Jlotheim 
<wL  Reid),  p.  702. 

«er-vi9e  (l),  •seV-vIse,    «ser-vyce,  *. 

[0.  F.  service,  service  ;    Fr.  service,  from  Lat. 

•iervitium  =  service,  servitude;  Sp.  servicio  ; 
Port,  servifo;  Ital.  servizio.] 

!     *L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  serving  ;  the  performance  of 
labour  or  offices  at  the  command  of  or  for 
Another  ;  menial  duties  ;  attendance  of  a  ser- 
vant, inferior,  or  hired  helper,  &c.,  upon  a 
•uperior,  master,  or  employer. 

)"  The  baDish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Pollow'd  his  kiuz,  and  did  him  twice 
Improper  for  a  slave.'  Shaketp.  :  Lear,  v.  S. 

2.  The  place,  office,  or  position  of  a  servant  ; 
Employment  as  a  servant;  menial  employ  or 
•capacity. 

t  "  Whom  BOW  I  keep  in  terrice." 

Shakep.  :  Tempett,  L  2. 

/  8.  The  act  of  serving  God  ;  spiritual  obe- 
.  dience,  reverence,  and  love. 

_  "  Nor  was  his  tervice  hard, 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise?" 
Jr  MUton  -.P.L.,  IT.  M. 

I  4.  Labour  done  for  another  ;  assistance  or 
kindness  rendered  to  another;  duty  done  or 
Required  ;  good  offices. 

\  "If  you  and  your  companion*  do  me  this  tervicf 
\  you  shall  never  want.  —  Jfacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng., 
,  ch.  xiz. 

/  5.  Useful  office  ;  an  act  conferring  advantage 
or  benefit  ;  advantage  conferred  or  brought 
Imbout;  good. 

'    "The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was,  the 
he  did  in  picking  up  venomous  creatures.'  — 


\  t'Ettranye:  f  ablet. 

I  6.  Duty  performed  in  or  appropriate  to  any 
Office,  charge,  position,  or  employment  ;  offi- 
cial function  or  duties  ;  specif.,  performance 
of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  sailor;  military 
Or  naval  duty. 

*  7.  Used  as  a  term  of  mere  courtesy  ;  a  pro- 
fession of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 

"  My  duty  and  most  humble  imice.' 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Sight,  lit  L 

8.  Purpose,  use,  end. 

"  All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  uses 
«f  honour  ;  some  be  common  stuff,  and  for  mean 
tfrnctt,  yet  profitable."—  Spelman. 

9.  A  public  office  of  devotion  ;  public  reli- 
gious worship  or  ceremony  ;  official  religious 
duty    performed  ;    performance   of  religious 
rites  appropriate  to  any  event  or  ceremonial  : 
•s,  a  marriage  service,  a  burial  service. 

*  10.  That  which  is  served  round  to  a  com- 
pany at  one  time  :  as,  a  service  of  fruit,  &c. 

*  11.  A  course  or  order  of  dishes  at  table. 

"Cleopatra  made  Antony  a  supper  sumptuous  and 
loyal;  howbeit  there  was  no  extraordinary  terrice 
Wen  on  the  board."—  ffakevOl  :  Apology. 

12.  Waiting  at  table:  as,  The  service  was 
good  or  indifferent. 

13.  Things  required  for  use  ;  furniture  — 
(1)  A  set  of  dishes  or  other  vessels  for  the 


table  :  as,  a  dinner  service,  a  tea  service,  a  ser- 
vice of  plate. 

(2)  An  assortment  of  table  linen. 

11.  The  act  of  presenting  or  delivering  for- 
mally :  as,  the  service  of  a  notice. 

15.  The  supply  of  gas,  water,  or  the  like  to 
a  building  ;  also  the  pipes  by  which  such  gas, 
water,  &c.,  are  supplied. 

16.  A  number  of   conveyances  or  vessels 
running   or   plying   regularly    between   two 
places  :  as,  a  service  of  trains. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  duty  which  a  tenant  owes  .to 
his  lord  for  his  fee :  as,  personal  service,  which 
consists  in  homage  and  fealty,  &c. ;  annual 
service,  in  rent,  suit  to  the  court  of  the  lord, 
Ac.  ;  ovcidental  services,  in  heriots,  reliefs,  <Ssc. 

"Although  they  built  castles  and  made  freeholders, 
yet  were  there  no  tenures  anil  tervicet  reserved  to  the 
crown."— Dane* :  St&  e  of  Ireland. 

2.  Music:  A  musical  setting  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  offices  which  are  sung  by  the 
choir,  such  as  the  Canticles,  Sanctus,  Gloria 
in  excelsis,  &,c.    A  Burial  Service  is  a  setting 
of  those  portions  of  the  office  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead  which  may  be  sung  by  a  choir. 

3.  ffaut. :  The  material  used  for  serving  a 
rope,  as  spun-yarn,  twine,  canvas,  or  the  like. 

4.  Tennis  &  other  Ball  Games:   The  act  of 
serving  the  hall.    [SERVE,  v.  II.] 

"  Only  occasionally  was  his  tervice  difficult."— Field, 
April  4,  1885. 

U  (1)  Service  of  an  attachment : 
Law:  The  seizure  of  the  person  or  goods 
according  to  the  direction. 

(2)  Service  of  an  execution  : 

Law:  The  levying  of  it  upon  the  goods, 
estate,  or  person  of  the  defendant. 

(3)  Service  of  an  heir : 

Scots  Law:  A  proceeding  before  a  jury  for 
ascertaining  and  determining  the  heir  of  a 
person  deceased.  It  is  either  general  or 
special.  A  general  service  determines  gene- 
rally who  is  the  heir  of  another ;  a  special 
service  ascertains  who  is  heir  to  particular 
lands  or  heritage  in  which  a  person  dies  iufeft. 

(4)  Service  of  a  writ,  process,  <Cc. : 

Law:  The  reading  of  it  to  the  person  to 
whom  notice  is  intended  to  be  given,  or  the 
leaving  of  an  attested  copy  with  the  person 
or  his  attorney,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

(5)  Substitution  of  service : 

Law :  A  mode  of  serving  a  writ  upon  a  de- 
fendant who  cannot  be  served  personally,  by 
serving  it  upon  an  agent  or  other  person 
acting  for  him,  or,  in  Ireland,  by  posting  it 
up  in  some  conspicuous  or  public  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  parish  ;  a  course  re- 
sorted to  when  entrance  to  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  defendant  cannot  be  effected. 

(6)  The  Service :  Military  or  naval  adminis- 
tration  or  discipline:  as,  the  rules   of  the 
service. 

*  service -book,  ».  A  book  used  in 
Church  service ;  a  prayer-book. 

service-money,  s.  Money  paid  for  ser- 
vices performed. 

service-pipe,  *.  A  branch  pipe,  of  lead 
or  iron,  for  the  supply  of  gas,  water,  or  the 
like  from  the  main  to  a  building. 

ser  -vice  (2),  s.    [A  corruption  of  Lat  sorbus 
=  the  Service-tree  (q.v.).]    (See  compounds.) 
service-berry,  s. 
Hot.  Amelanchier  canadensis. 
service-tree,  *. 
Botany : 

1.  Pyrta  Sorbus  or  domestica,  a  native  of 
Continental  Europe  and  Western  Asia.    It  has 
serrate  leaves,  unequally  pinnate,  and  cream- 
coloured  flowers.    It  is  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  high.     Two  varieties,  the  Pear-shaped, 
P.  S.  pyriformis,  and  the  Apple-shaped,  P.  S. 
maliformis,  are  cultivated  in  parts  of  France 
and  near  Genoa  for  their  fruit. 

2.  Pyrus  (Sorbus)  torminalis,  the  Wild  Ser- 
vice-tree.    It  is  a  small  tree  growing  in  woods 
and   hedges,  but  rare  and  local,   witli  six- 
to  ten-lobed  serrate  leaves,  pubescent  below 
when  young,  but  glabrous  on  both  sides  when 
mature.      Flowers  numerous,  white,  appear- 
ing in  April  and  May.    The  fruit  pyriform  or 
sub-globose,   greenish-brown,   dntt'-d.      It   is 
eatable,  and  is  sold  in  parts  of  England. 


ser  -vi9c  a  ble,  *  ser-vis-a-ble,  a.  [Eng, 
service  ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  rendering  useful  service  ;  pro- 
moting happiness,  interest,  advantage,  or  any 
good  ;  useful,  beneficial,  advantageous. 

"  In  the  South  Seas  the  Spaniards  do  make  oakum 
to  calk  their  ships,  with  the  husk  of  the  coco-nut, 
which  Is  more  teniceatile  than  that  made  of  hemp, 
and  they  said  it  will  never  rot.  "—/Jumpier .'  t'oyagtt 
(an.  1680). 

2.  Fit  for  service  or  use. 

*  3.  Doing  or  ready  to  do  service  ;  active, 
diligent,  officious. 

"  If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  terviceable." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbtline,  iii.  t. 

seV-vIce-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  serviceable  ; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  service- 
able ;  usefulness,  benefieialness. 

"Its  great  tervicerMeneu  to  religion  itself."— B«nfr 
Uy :  Ser  mom,  No.  4. 

*  2.  Officiousness,  activity  ;  readiness  to  do 
service. 

"He  mleht  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shewing 
more  humble  *ervicent>tfneu  and  Joy  to  content  bar 
than  ever  before."— Sidney. 

SeV-vIge-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  serviceable);  -ly.] 
In  a  serviceable  manner. 

*  ser -vi9e-age  (age  as  ig),  *.  [Eng.  ser- 
vice ;  -age.]  A  state  of  servitude. 

"  His  threats  he  feareth,  and  obeyes  the  mine 
Of  thraldume  base,  and  trrticfoye.  though  loth." 
Faire/ax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  viiL 

Ser'-yl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  serviens,  pr.  par.  of 
servio  =  to  serve.]  Serving,  subordinate. 

"  A  form  sentient  and  assisting  there." 

Ctuclry  :  The  Soul. 

servient  tenement,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  tenement  or  subject  over 
which  a  predial  servitude  is  constituted  ;  an 
estate  in  respect  of  which  a  service  is  owing, 
the  dominant  tenement  being  that  to  which 
the  service  is  due. 

ser-vi-ette',  *.    [Fr.]    A  table-napkin. 

"  Consented  bravely  to  have  serviette!  tied  ovet  their 
eyes."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  12, 1884. 

SeV-vile,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  servilis,  from  servio  = 
to  serve  ;  Sp.  <fe  Port,  servil ;  Fr.  servile.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  slave  or  ser- 
vant ;    slavish,    mean ;    proceeding  from   or 
Caused  by  dependence  :  as,  servile  fear. 

*  2.  Held  in  subjection  ;  dependent 
"What!  have  we  hands  and  shall  we  terriJe  bet*    1 

Daniel :  Civil  II  an,  bk.  IT. 

*  3.  Owing  service. 

"  Besides  the  free  tenants,  there  were  eleven  nativl, 
elsewhere  called  custumaril  or  customary  tenant*,  who 
were  the  sens  of  former  terrile  tenants,  and  held  land 
forwhich  they  paid  rent  in  money. besides  giving  their 
services  to  the  lord  on  certain  days,  when  his  farming 
operations  required  their  help."—  Field,  March  20.  188*. 

4.  Cringing,  fawning,  meanly  submissive. 

"  The  most  tenUe  flattery  is  lodged  the  most  easily 
in  the  grossest  capacity."— Sidney. 

•U,  Grammar: 

L  Not  belonging  to  the  original  root :  as,  a 
servile  letter. 

2.  Not  itself  sounded  ;  silent,  as  the  final » 
in  servile,  time,  Ac. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Gram. :  A  letter  which  forms  no  part  of  the 
original  root ;  opposed  to  radical.  Also  a 
letter  of  a  word  which  is  not  sounded. 

servile-war,  s.  A  war  of  slaves  against 
their  masters.  Such  wars  broke  out  in  Sicily 
B.C.  134  and  B.C.  104.  Others  have  occurred 
in  different  countries  and  ages. 

servile-work,  «. 

Roman  Theol. :  Work  of  the  kind  usually 
done  by  slaves,  domestic  servants,  or  hired 
workmen.  Such  work  is  forbidden  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  of  obligation. 

"Custom  permits  certain  tervile  wnrk.  even  when 
not  required  by  necessity  or  mercy."— Addit*  Arnold: 
Calk.  Diet.,  p.  78L 

ser'-vile-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  servile;  -ly.]  In  a 
servile  manner;  meanly,  basely;  with  ser- 
vility or  base  obsequiousness. 

"  If  the  Honse  thought  itself  bound  vrfitely  to  fol- 
low the  order  in  which  matters  were  mentioned  by-  th« 
king  from  the  throne."— Jtacaulay :  Jlitt.  £ng.,ch.  vi. 

ser '- vile-ness,  s.  [Eng.  servile;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  servile  ;  servility. 

ser-vfl'-I-tjf,  *  ser-vil-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  ser* 
rilite;  Sp.  servilidad;  1UL  servilita.1 


£*te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


serving— sesleria 
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*  1.  The  state  of  actual  servitude  or  slavery. 

'"      "Such  servility  as   the   Jews   eudured   uuder   the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics,  have  they  eudured  uuder 
Baraceo  and  the  Turk."— Jackson:   Eternal  Truth  of 
Scripture,  bk.  i..  ch.  xxTi. 

2.  The  state  of  mind  generally  produced  by 
•  state  of  servility  ;  meau  submission ;  slavish 
obsequiousness ;  baseness. 

"  Submission  and  faith,  such  as  at  a  later  period 
would  be  justly  called  fertility  and  credulity.  — Jfo- 
caulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

•irV-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SERVE.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  a 
servant,  helper,  or  assistant  in  any  manner. 

II.  Naut. :  The  act  of  wrapping  spun-yarn 
round  a  rope  after  it  has  been  wormed  and 
parcelled. 

serving-board, «. 

*      Naiit. :  A  flat  board  used  in  serving  ropes. 

serving  maid,  s.    A  servant-maid. 

serving  mallet,  --. 

Naut. :  A  mallet-shaped  tool  used  for  wrap- 
ping spun  yarn  tightly  around  a  rope.  Several 
turns  of  the  stuff  are  taken  around  the  mallet, 
and,  as  the  mallet  is  rotated  around  the  rope 
which  lies  in  the  hollow,  the  stuff  is  tightly 
Ud  closely  wrapped  around  the  rope. 

serving  man,  s.    A  servant-man. 

"  Your  niece  did  more  favours  to  the  duke's  trrting- 
man  than  ever  she  bestowed  on  ine,"— Shaketp. : 
Twelfth  Xight.  iiL  i 

8erV-ite,  ».  &  a.    [Ital.  tervitorc  =  a  servant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  name  commonly 
given  to  a  monastic  order,  the  Religious  Ser- 
vants of  the  Holy  Virgin,  founded  in  1233  by 
•even  Florentine  merchants,  at  MountSenario, 
near  Florence.  St.  Philip  Benoit,  the  fifth 
general,  saved  the  order  from  suppression  in 
1276,  and  in  1487  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  be- 
Btowed  on  the  Servites  the  privileges  of  the 
four  great  mendicant  orders.  The  life  is  one 
of  austerity  and  continual  prayer ;  the  habit 
is  black,  with  a  leather  girdle,  a  scapular,  and 
a  cloak,  and  the  rule  is  a  modification  of  that 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  strength  of  the  order 
lay  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  it  had  no 
houses  in  England  before  the  Reformation. 
[See  extract  under  B.]  Since  the  F_rench  Re- 
Tplution  many  houses  have  been  founded  in 
different  countries. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of,  pertafhing  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  Order  described  under  A. 

"In  England  there  is  a  flourishing  Servile  com- 
munity established  iu  theFulham  Road,  London,  with 
an  affiliated  house  at  Bognor :  also  three  convents  of 
Semite  nuns,  two  in  London,  and  uue  iu  AruudcL  — 
Addis  t  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  761. 

eer-vit  -i  urn  (t  as  sh),  s.    [Lat] 

Low:  Service,  servitude. 

geV-vI-tor,  s.  [Fr.  serviteur;  Lat.  servitor; 
8p.  &  Port,  servidor;  Ital.  servitore.] 

*  1.  A  male  servant  or  attendant. 

"  Thus  are  poor  tertiton  .  .  . 
Oonstraiu'd  to  watch  iu  darkness,  rain,  and  cold.* 
ShaJcetp. :  1  Henry  VI..  ii.  1. 

"  2.  A  follower,  an  adherent 

"  Our  N'urman  conqueror  gave  away  to  his  territory 
the  lands  and  possessions  of  such  as  did  oppose  his 
Invasion."— Da  via. 

•  3.  One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

"  Henceforth  I  am  thy  true  tenUor." 

Skaketp.  :  3  llenry  VI..  IiL  8. 

4.  In  Oxford  University,  an  undergraduate 
Who  is  partly  supported  out  of  the  college 
flinds,  and  whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  wait 
at  table  on  the  fellows  and  gentlemen  com- 
moners. They  corresponded  to  the  sizars  at 
Cambridge  and  Dublin. 

"  No  ordinary  undergraduate  could  appear  in  public 
with  a  lertitor."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  4,  18S6. 

BeV-vI-tdr-sblp,  s.     [Eng.  servitor;  -ship.] 
.   The  office  or  position  of  a  servitor. 

"  He  found  termtorihip  at  Oxford  a  rise  in  life."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  4,  1886. 

•er'-vi-tnde,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  servitudinem, 
accus.  of  servitude,  from  servio  =  to  serve 
<q.v.)0 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The   quality   or   condition  of  a  slave; 
slavery,  bondage  ;  the  state  of  involuntary 
subjection  to  a  master. 

"  You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  irrrUude." 

SHaKeip.  :  Henry  r..  it  1 


*  2.  The  condition  of  a  menial  or  under- 
ling ;  service. 

3.  Compulsory  service  or  labour,  such  as 
a  criminal  has  to  undergo  as  a  punishment. 
(Only  used  in  the  compound  Penal  servitude.' 


*  4.  A  state  of  slavish  dependence  ;  servility. 

*  5.  Servants  collectively. 

"  After  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flucks,  aud  numerous  lertritude." 
XUton:  P.  L.,  xii.  134. 

IL  Civil  <£  Scots  Law:  A  term  used  to 
signify  a  right,  whereby  one  thiitg  is  subject 
to  another  thing  or  person  for  use  or  con- 
venience contrary  to  common  right.  Servi 
tudes  are  divided  into  personal  and  predial. 
A  predial  servitude  is  a  right  constituted  over 
one  subject  or  tenement  by  the  owner  of  an- 
other subject  or  tenement.  Predial  servi 
tudes  are  either  rural  or  urban,  according  as 
they  affect  land  or  houses.  The  usual  rural 
servitudes  are  :  passage  or  road,  or  the  right 
which  a  person  has  to  walk  or  drive  to  his 
house  over  another's  land  ;  pasture,  or  the 
right  to  send  cattle  to  graze  on  another's 
land  ;  feal  and  divot,  or  the  right  to  cut  turf 
and  peat  on  another's  land  ;  aqueduct,  or  the 
right  to  have  a  stream  of  water  conveyed 
through  another's  land  ;  thirlage,  or  the  right 
to  have  other  people's  corn*  sent  to  one's  own 
mill  to  be  ground.  Urban  servitudes  consist 
chiefly  in  the  right  to  have  the  rain  from  one's 
roof  to  drop  on  another's  land  or  house  ;  the 
right  to  prevent  another  from  building  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  windows  of  one's  house  ;  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  flat  above  to  have 
his  flat  supported  by  the  flat  beneath,  &c.  A 
personal  servitude  is  a  right  constituted  over 
a  subject  in  favour  of  a  person  without  refer- 
ence to  possession  or  property,  aud  now  con- 
sists only  in  liferent  or  usufruct. 

*  ser'-vi-ture,  s.     [SERVE.)     Servants   col- 
lectively. '(Milton.) 

*  ser  -vu-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  servulus,  dimin.  from 
servus  =  a  slave.]    To  do  petty  services. 

"  I  embrace  their  love. 
Which  we'll  repay  with  terntlating." 

Beaum.  i  FUt.  :  Elder  Brother,  L  1 

ses'-a-me,  s.  [From  sempsem,  the  Egyptian 
name  of  one  of  the  species.] 

Bot.  :  Sesamuin  orientate  and  S.  indicum. 
[SESAMUM.] 

If  Open  Sesame  :  The  charm  by  which  the 
door  of  the  robbers'  dungeon  in  the  tale  of 
"  All  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves"  flew  open  ; 
hence,  a  specific  for  obtaining  entrance  into 
any  place,  or  means  of  exit  from  it. 

sesame-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  CioH^Oj.  A  non-drying,  fatty  oil, 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientate, 
and  used  in  India  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
has  a  yellowish  colour,  is  inodorous,  and  has 
a  slight  taste  of  hemp  ;  sp.  gr.  0*923  at  15. 
The  crude  oil  is  used  in  soap-making,  and  for 
burning  in  lamps.  [GINGELLY-OIL.] 

se-sa-me  ae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  sesamfum); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eae.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Pedaliaceae. 

ses  a  moid,  ses-a-moid'-al,  a.  [Eng. 
sesam(e);  -out.]  Resembling  'the  seeds  of 
sesame  in  form. 

sesamoid-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Bones  in  form  somew!:it  resembling 
the  seeds  of  Sesame.  The  sesamoid-bones  of 
the  toes  are  the  small  bones  at  the  articula- 
tions of  the  great  toes  ;  those  of  the  fingers 
are  the  joints  of  the  thumbs.  There  are  also 
radial  and  ulnar  sesamoid-bones. 

ses  -a-mum,  ».    [SESAME.] 

Bot.  :  Sesame  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sesamese 
(q.v.).  Calyx  five-parted,  corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  the  limb  five-cleft,  somewhat 
bilabiate  ;  stamens  four,  didynamous,  with 
the  rudiments  of  a  fifth  one  ;  capsule  oblong, 
four  -celled,  many  -seeded.  Annuals,  with 
axillary,  solitary  flowers,  in  form  resembling 
those  of  the  English  Foxglove.  Sesamum 
orientate  is  a  very  common  plant  in  India  in 
uncultivated  ground,  flowering  at  the  close  of 
the  rains.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
warm  countries  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds.  Two  in  India  are  distinguished,  one 
by  having  white  and  the  other  black  seeds. 
[SESAME-OIL.] 

ses'  -ban,  s.    [SESBANIA.] 

Bot.  :  Sesbania  cegyptiaca. 


ses  ba-nl  a,  s.    [From  sesban,  the   Arabic 
name  of  Sesbania  cegyptiaca.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Galegeae.  Shrubs  or 
herbs,  witli  abruptly-pinnate  leaves,  having 
many  pairs  of  leaflets ;  flowers  axillary,  ia 
racemes,  generally  yellow ;  and  the  legume* 
long,  slender,  torulose,  many-seeded.  Set* 
bania  aculeata,  a  slightly  prickly  annual,  la 
cultivated  in  India  for  its  fibre.  [DANCHI.) 
The  plant  occurs  also  in  tropical  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  wood  of  S.  (egyptiacat 
which  grows  also  in  India,  is  made  into  good 
charcoal,  and  the  bark  into  rope.  An  oint- 
ment made  with  the  seeds  is  applied  in  India, 
to  eruptions,  and  the  bark  is  given  internally 
as  a  stimulant  and  an  eminenagogue.  The 
leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  poultices  to> 
hydrocele  and  rheumatic  swellings.  The  old 
S.grandifloraisnowAgatigrandijlora.  [AdATUj 

SCS'-e-U,   i.      [Lat.    seseli,    seselis,    from    Gr. 
<rt'<r«Ai«  (seselis)  =  hartwort,  Sesdi  elatum.] 

But. :  Meadow-saxifrage ;  the  typical  genua 
of  Seselinidae  (q.v.).  Umbels  compound,  th« 
bracts  many,  few,  or  wanting;  bract- olea 
many  ;  calyx  teeth  acute  ;  petals  obcordate, 
with  an  indexed  point  Fruit  oval  or  oblong, 
with  long  reflexed  styles;  carpels  dorsally 
compressed,  with  five  prominent,  obtuse, 
corky  ribs,  having  single  vitte  on  the  In- 
terstices. Known  species  about  forty,  from, 
the  eastern  hemisphere,,  one  of  which  ia 
Sestli  Libanotis,  the  Mountain  Meadow-saxi- 
frage. It  is  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  a. 
furrowed  stem,  bipinnate  leaves,  pinnatifid 
leaflets,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  found  ia 
English  chalk  pastures,  but  is  rare.  Th« 
seeds  of  S.  indicum  are  carminatives,  and  art 
used  as  a  medicine  for  cattle. 

ses  e  lln-e  »,  t.  pL     [Lat   tesel(i);  tvau 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -inert.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  tribe  of  Umbellifere.    Fruit  globos* 
or  ovoid,  not  laterally  compressed,  commissure 
broad,  lateral  ridges,  generally  distinct,  rarely 
winged — if  so,  wings  of  opposite  carpels  not 
in   contact     Sub-tribes,    Seselineae    proper, 
Coriandrese,  Cachrydeae,  CEnantheae,  Schultx- 
ieae,  Selinese,  and  Angeliceae.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

2.  A  sub-tribe  of  No.  1  (q.T.).    Fruit  sub- 
terete,  edges  not  thickened  or  corkey.  Common 
genera,  Seseli  and  Fceniculum.  (Sir  /.  Hooker.) 

ses  e  1m  I  dae,  s.  pi    [Lat  te*tl(i);  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -inid/z.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiacea.  (Umbellifer»A 
(Lindley.) 

se'-sl  a,  s.     [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr.  <nj?  (sis)  =a 
moth.    (Brandt.)] 

Entom,  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sesiidae(q.v.)k 
Two  species  are  Setia  bombyliformu,  tha 
Narrow-bordered  Bee  Hawk-moth,  and  & 
fuci/ormis,  the  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk- 
moth.  Both  have  transparent  wings,  only 
the  margins  being  clothed  with  dense  opaque> 
brown  or  reddish-brown  scales.  With  their 
transparent  wings  and  hairy,  yellow  bodies, 
surrounded  by  a  reddish-brown  belt,  they 
present  considerable  resemblance  to  humbla 
bees.  They  fly  swiftly  during  the  day,  and 
extract  honey  from  flowers.  The  larva  of  the 
first  feeds  on  Scabiosa  succim ;  that  of  Uift 
second  on  the  honeysuckle. 

se  si  -I-dw,  ».  pi.    (Mod.  Lat  «n(o) ;  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Sphingina.  Antenna* 
much  thickened  beyond  the  middle,  ending 
in. a  hooked  bristle;  wings  short,  broad; 
abdomen  thick,  with  a  broad  tuft  at  the  tip 
(whence  Swainson  calls  them  Brush-tipped). 
Larva  long,  smooth,  with  a  horn  rising  up- 
ward from  the  twelfth  segment.  Pu|>a  on 
the  ground  among  leaves.  Two  European 
genera,  with  several  species,  are  Seeia  and 
Macrogluesa.  (Otainton.) 

ses-ler'-J-a,   t.     [Named    after    Sesler,    aa  V 
Italian  botanist.] 

Hot. :  Moor-grass,  a  genus  of  Bromidss, 
Panicle  spiked,  roundedorslightlyunilaUT.il ; 
spikelets  sessile,  laterally  compressed,  with 
two  or  more  perfect  florets ;  empty  glumei 
two,  longer  than  the  flowering  ones,  generally 
one-nerved ;  scales  two-  to  flve-toothei 
Known  species  eight.  One,  SetUria  ccenilea. 
the  Blue  Moor-grass,  is  British,  being  found 
in  mountainous  regions  in  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  flowering  from 
April  to  June. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  <*'".  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tioo,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tloos,  -Bious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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eesqui — set 


I-,  pref.  [I>at.  =  semisqui  ;  semis  = 
a  half,  and  qui  =  que  =  and.]  A  prelix  de- 
noting one  integer  and  a  half:  as,  sesijui- 
cyathus  —  a  cyathus  and  a  half.  It  is  used  in  : 

1  1.  Chem.  :  To  denote  that  two  atoms  of  a 
metal  were  combined  with  three  atoms  of 
«xygen  or  other  non-metallic  element  :  as  thus, 
•wguioxide  of  iron,  FesOs,  now  called  ferric 
oxide  ;  s«s^ui'sulphide  of  iron,  or  ferric  sul- 
phide, FeoS3,  &c.  This  definition  does  not 
hold  good  unless  the  valency  of  the  metal  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Thus  sesquichloride 
of  iron  is  Fe2Clg,  the  iron  being;  quadrivalent, 
whilst  sesquichloride  of  antimony  is  SbCls, 
the  antimony  being  trivalent. 

t  2.  Geom.  :  To  express  a  ratio  in  which 
the  greater  term  contains  the  less  once,  and 
leaves  a  certain  aliquot  part  of  the  less  one. 

t  3.  Music  :  To  signify  a  whole  and  a  half  : 
syuiterza,  &c. 


•  sSs  qui  a!  ter,  ».  *  o.    [Lat.  sesquialter; 
FT.  sequialtere.] 
A.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  SESQUIALTERA 


B.  As  adj.  :  Sesquialteral. 

"  The  period  ic*l  times  are  in  a  tetquialttr  propor- 
tlom  to  the  mean  distance."—  Cheyne. 

•Ss-aul-al'-ter-a,  s.    [SESQUIALTER.] 

Music  :  A  compound  organ  stop  consisting 
of  several  ranks  of  pipes.  Various  combina- 
tions of  intervals  are  used,  but  they  only 
represent  different  positions  of  the  third,  fifth, 
and  eighth  of  the  ground  tone  in  the  third  or 
fourth  octave.  (Grove.) 

*  •e's-qul-ar-ter-al,  a.     [Lat.  sesquialter.] 

Math.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  ratio  where  one 
quantity  or  number  contains  another  once 
•and  half  as  much  more,  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

"  In  the  same  tetquialternl  proportion  of  their 
periodical  motion*  to  their  orbs."—  Bentley  :  Sermom. 
So.  (. 

sesquialteral-floret,  *. 

Bpt.  :  A  perfect  floret,  with  an  abortive  one 
'beside  it. 

*  sSs-qnl-aT-ter-ate,  *  ses  qui  al  ter- 

ous,  a.    [SESQUIALTER.]    Sesquialteral 

*  s£s-qni-cen-ten  '-nl-al,  *.    [Pref.  sesqui-, 
and    Eng.    centennial  (q.v.).]     The  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary. 

"  In  Oct..  1880,  Baltimore  celebrated  Its  utqui- 
enttnnial.'—Harprri  Magaane,  June,  1881,  p.  SI. 

•Ss-qul-chlor'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  sesqui-  1,  and 
Eng.  chloride.}  (See  compound.) 

sesqnichloride  of  Iron,  *.  [FERRIC- 
CHLORIDE.] 

«es  -qul-du-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sesyui-,  and  Lat. 
duplex  =  double.]  Sesquiduplicate  (q.v.). 

8eVqui-du'-pli-cate,  a.  [Pref.  icsqui-,  and 
Lat.  iliiplicatus  =  doubled.]  Denoting  the 
ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one,  or  where  the 

f  renter  term  contains  the  lesser  twice  and  a 
alf,  as  that  of  50  to  20. 

»cs  qui  ox  ide,  *.  [Pref.  ttsqui-,  1,  and 
Eng.  :>ride..]  (See  compound.) 

sesquloxidc   of  iron,   «.       [FERRIC- 

OXIDE.) 

»es  qui  pe  da  Ii  an,  *  ses  quip   e  Ual, 

a.  [l>at.  sesquipedalh,  from  pref.  sesqui-,  and 
pedalis  =  pertaining  to  a  foot.  [PEDAL.] 
Containing  or  measuring  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Oft*1!!  applied  in  humour  to  very  long  words 
in  imitation  of  Horace's  tesquipedalia  verba 
\Dt  Arte  Poet.,  97). 

"  Language  whose  ponderous  absurdity  was  nerer 
•quailed  in  the  most  la/ui/^fdalitn  iwriod  of  dramatic 
literature."—  Daily  Teleyraph,  Oct.  21.  188S. 

*  ses  -  quip  e  da  U    an    Ism,  s.     [Eng. 

ttsquipedalian  ;  -ism.]    Sesqui  pedalism. 


"These   masters  of   hyperpolyiyllabic 
Uaniim."—r,ti*dvard  Ball  :  Modern  Bngliih,  p.  39. 

^•es-quip'-e-dal  ism,«.    [Eng.  itsquipedal; 
•ism.  )    The  use  of  very  long  words. 


"  So  sftquijtfliilirm  and  barbarous  Latinising  di»- 
flgure  his  explanations  of  phenomena."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  85,  1884. 


••eVqui-pS-dal'-i-ty,  *.  [Eng.  sesquipedal; 

-ity.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  condition  of  being  sesqui- 
pedalian. 

2.  The  use  or  habit   of  using  very  long 
Words ;  scsquipedalism. 


ses  quip  II  cate,   o.     [Pref.    sesqui-,   and 
Kug.  plicate  (q.v.).J 

Math. :  Designating  the  proportion  one 
quantity  or  number  has  to  uuother  in  the 
ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one. 

"  The  periodical  times  of  the  planets  .ire  in  utyui- 
piiaite  proportion."— Cheyne.  Phil.  Principles. 

*  ses  qui  ter   tial  (tl  as  sh),   '  ses  qui 

ter   tian,      *  ses  qui  ter   tion  al,     a. 
[Pref.  sesqui-,  and  Lat.  tertius=  third.] 

Math. :  Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and 
one-third  to  one. 

ses  -qul-tone,  *.     [Pref.  tesqui-,  and  Eng. 
ton*  (q.v.).] 

Music :  A  minor  third  or  interval  of  three 
semitones. 

*  Bess,  *  sesse,  s.    [A  shortened  form  of  assess 

(q.v.).]     A  tax. 

"  The  English  suffered  more  damage  by  the  trtt  of 
his  soldiers,  than  they  gained  profit  or  security  by 
abating  the  pride  of  their  enemies." — Davits  :  Hist,  of 
Ireland. 

"sess,  *  sesse,  v.t.    [Seas,  «.]    To  assess,  to 
tax. 

"  To  consyder  of  the  matter  in  variance,  and  to  tfiie 
the  penalty."— Qoldinge  :  Catar.  (oL  108. 

ses  san,  sas  sen,  s.    [SARSEN.] 

sess   lie,    a.      [Lat.    sessilis  =  pertaining   to 
sitting  ;  sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

1.  Hot. :  Sitting  close  upon  the  body  that  sup- 
ports it  without  any  sensible  stalk  :  as,  a 
sessile  leaf,  i.e.,  one  without  a  petiole. 

2.  Zool.,  Ac. :  Destitute  of  a  peduncle,  at- 
tached simply  by  a  base. 

sessile  cirripedes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Balanidae.    [ACORN-SHELL.] 

sessile-eyed,  a. 

Zool. :  Having  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  surface 
of  the  head  without  the  intervention  of  a  foot- 
stalk. Applied  to  the  Edriopthalmia  (q.v.). 
[STALK-EYED.] 

*  ses  sir -1 -a,  s.  pi.  [Ncut.  pL  of  Lat.  sessilis.] 
[SESSILE.] 

Zool. :  A  lapsed  order  of  Rotifera  (q.v.). 

*  sess  ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ses- 
sionem,  accus.  of  session  a  sitting,  froms«ssum, 
sup.  of  sedeo  =  to  sit ;  Sp.  sesion;  li&\.sessione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  sitting ;  the  state  of  being 
seated. 

"His  teuion  at  the  right  hand  of  Qud."- -Hooker  : 
Xcclet.  Polity. 

2.  The  sitting  together  of  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  transaction  of  business ;  the 
sitting  of  a  court,  council,  legislature,  aca- 
demic body,  or  the  like,  or  the  actual  assembly 
of  the  members  of  such  or  like  bodies  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

"The  said  Lord  President  and  Council  shall  keep 
four  general  sittings  or  tessiota  in  the  year."— Burnet  : 
Kecordt,  pt  ii.,  bk.  i.,  No.  56. 

3.  The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which  a 
court,  council,  legislature,  or  the  like  meets 
for  business,  or  transacts  business  regularly 
without  breaking  up  or  dissolving.    Thus,  the 
session  of   a  congress    is    the    time   from  its 
meeting  till    its  prorogation  or    dissolution. 
The  session  of  a  judicial  court  is  called  a  term. 

"But  the  last  day  of  that  parlament  or  seaion  the 
prince  coiniueth  in  person  in  his  iiarlameiit  rotes,  and 
sitteth  in  bis  state  :  all  the  vpper  house  sitteth  alwut 
the  prince  in  their  states  and  order  in  their  robes.'  — 
Smith  :  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  lit 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Law  :  A  sitting  of  justices  in  court  upon 
commission.     (Generally  used  absolutely  in 
the  plural.) 

2.  Church  of  Scotland:  The  same  as  KIRK- 
SESSION  (q.v.). 

H  (1)  Clerk  of  the  tession :  A  clerk  of  the 
court  of  session. 

(2)  Court  of  session  :  [COURT,  s.,  If  (9)]. 

(3)  General  session  of  the  peace :  A  meeting 
of  the  justices  held  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
judicially   for  the  whole  district    comprised 
within  their  commission.     The  sessions  that 
are  held  once  every  quarter  of  the  year  are 
called  the  General  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace. 

*  (4)  Great  seaion  of  Wales :  A  court  abolished 
by  stat.  1,  William   IV.,  c.  70,  circuits  being 
held  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  as  in  other  English 
counties,  by  two  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 

(5)  Petty  sessions:   The  meeting  of  two  or 


more  justices  for  trying  offences  in  a  summary 
way  under    various   acts  of   parliament    em- 
powering them  so  to  do. 
(«3)  Quarter  sessions :  [QUARTER]. 

(7)  Sessions  of  the  peace  :  The  general  name 
for   sessions   held  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
whether  petty,  special,  quarter,  or  general. 

(8)  Special  sessions :  Sessions  held  by  justices 
act8ig  for  a  division  of  a  county  or  riding,  or 
for  a  burgh,   for  the    transaction  of  special 
business,  such  as  granting  licences,  &c. 

(9)  Sessions  clerk:  One  who  officially  keeps 
the  books  and  documents  of  a  kirk -session, 
makes  all  entries,  and  manages  the  proclama- 
tion of  banns  of  marriage.    (Scotch.) 

sess  ion  al  (ssas  sh),  a.  [Er^g.  session;  -al] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  session  or  sessions. 

sessional-orders,  s.pl.  In  Parliament 
certain  orders  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session, 
which  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  are 
not  intended  to  endure  beyoud  the  existing 
session.  (Sir  T.  E.  May.) 

*  sess  -pool,  s.    [CESSPOOL.] 

ses -ter9e,  ses  ter  ti  us  (ti  as  shl),  ». 

[Lat.  sestertius  =  a  sesterce;  lit.  =  that  which 
contains  two  and  a  half ;  from  semis  —  a  half, 
and  tertius  =  third  ;  Fr.  sesterce.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  silver  coin,  properly  of 
the  value  of  two  asses  and  a  half,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  denarius,  or  about  2d.  sterling.  The 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  reckon  sums  of 
money  in  sesterces,  large  sums  in  sestertia, 
or  sums  of  a  thousand  sesterces. 

"  In  reckoning  by  sesterces,  the  Romans  had  an  art, 
which  may  be  understood  by  these  three  rules  :  the 
first  is,  if  a  numeral  noun  agree  in  case,  gender,  and 
number,  with  sestertius,  then  it  denotes  precisely  so 
many  sestertii,  as  decem  sestertii,  just  so  many  ;  the 
second  is  this :  if  a  numeral  noun  of  another  case  be 
Joined  with  the  genitive  plural  of  sestercius,  it  de- 
notes so  many  thousand,  as  decent  sestertiQm  sanities 
ten  thouraud  sestertii."— Kennet:  Itoman  Antiquititt, 
bk.  v..  ch.  xiii. 

ses'-tet,  ses-tet'-to,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  composition  for  six  instruments 
or  voices. 

"  A  vocal  sestet  in  the  second  act  shows  fancy  and 
skill  of  a  high  order."— D.iily  Telegraph,  Nov.  16,  168*. 

ses'-tme,  s.    [SEXTAIN.] 

Pros. :  A  stanza  of  six  lines  ;  a  sextain. 

se-su'-ve-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sesuv(ium); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Rot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Tetragon  iaeese.  Cap- 
sulecircumscissile.  (Lindley.)  Sometimes mado 
an  order,  Sesuviacese. 

t  se-su-vi-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sesti- 
ri(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.J  [SB- 

8UVE.fi.] 

se-su'-vi  um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sesuve«  (q.v.). 
Sesuvium  portulucastrum  and  S.  repens  are 
cultivated  in  tropical  Asia  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach. 

set,  *  sette,  r.t.  &  t.  [A.S.  settan,  causal  of 
si((au  =  to  sit;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zetten;  IceL 
si'tjti;  Dan.  scette;  Sw.  sdtte;  Goth,  satjan; 
Ger.  setzen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  or  cause  to  sit ;  to  place  in  • 
sitting  posture. 

"  They  cast  their  garments  upon  the  colt,  and  they 
tet  Jesus  thereon."—  Luke  zix.  34. 

2.  To  place,  as  in  a  sitting  position  ;  to  place 
upright  :  as,  To  set  a  box  on  its  end. 

3.  To  place,  put,  or  fix  ;  to  put  or  place  in 
a  certain  place,  position,  or  station. 

"  I  do  itt  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  '—Gen'iit  Ix.  11 

4.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  appoint,  to 
station,  to  post. 

"  Let's  set  the  watch."          Shaketp.  :  OthtUo,  ii.  S. 

5.  To  fix  or  plant  firmly. 

6.  To  plant,  as  a  shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable, 
as  distinguished  from  sowing. 

"  I'll  not  put 
•     The  dibble  in  earth,  to  let  one  slip  of  them." 

Shakeip. :  Hfoviri  Talt.  IT.  & 

7.  To  fix  or  place  in  a  setting ;  to  fix  fat 
ornament,  as  in  metal. 

"  And  him  too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  mt 
lu  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use." 

Ih-yden  :  Sfxtnith  friar,  IT.  & 

8.  To  adorn  or  stud,  as  with  precious  stones. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  woLf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur.  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u-  kw. 
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&  To  intersperse  or  variegate  with  anything. 

"  Aa  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  let  with  eyes." 

MiltoH :  P.L.,  Tt  7M. 

10.  To  fix  or  make  immobile. 

"  Set  are  her  eye*,  and  motionless  her  limbs." 

tiarth:  Iphit  &  Anaxarete. 

11.  To  establish  in  some  post  or  office  ;  to 
Appoint. 

"  The  Lord  hath  let  a  king  over  you."— 1  Samuel 
BtLU. 

12.  To  put  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
make  or  cause  to  be,  do,  or  act. 

"  I  will" let  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians."— 
llaiah  xix.  2. 

13.  To  fix  or  settle  authoritatively ;  to  pre- 
scribe, to  appoint,  to  predetermine,  to  assign. 

"  Let  us  run  the  race  that  is  let  before  as."— Hebrew! 
xii.  1. 

14.  To  fix  or  determine,  as  the  thoughts  or 
•flections. 

"  .let  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  thingi 
en  the  earth."— C'olaitiani  iii.  2. 

15.  To  place  in  estimation  ;  to  estimate,  to 
Talue,  to  prize.    (Proverbs  i.  25.) 

16.  To   regulate   or  adjust:   as,   To  set  a 
watch  by  the  sun. 

17.  To  fit  to  music ;  to  adapt  with  notes : 
•s,  To  set  a  song  to  music. 

*  18.  To  pitch ;   to  lead  off,  as  a  tune  in 
•inging. 

"  I  should  be  very  willing  to  be  his  clerk,  for  which 
you  know  I  am  qualified,  being  able  to  read  and  to  ft 
•  psalm."— fielding  :  Joteph  Andre  tot,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vi. 

19.  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated 
State. 

"  I  only  recommended  that  my  arm  and  leg  should 
be  let,  and  my  body  anointed  with  oil."— Herbert. 

20.  To  put  in  order  ;  to  put  in  proper  trim 
for  use  :  as,  To  set  a  razor  —  to  give  it  a  sharp 
or  fine  edge;  to  set  a  saw  =  to  incline  the  teeth 
laterally  to  right  and  left,  in  order  that  the 
kerf  may  be  wider  than  *he  thickness  of  the 
blade. 

21.  To  place  in  order  ;  to  frame. 

"  After  it  was  framed,  and  ready  to  be  let  together, 
be  was,  with  infinite  lalwur  and  charge,  carried  by_ 


22.  To  propose  for  choice. 


23.  To'apply  or  use  in  action  ;  to  employ. 

"  Set  his  knife  into  the  root.' 

Shakes?.  :  3  Henry  VI..  it  ft, 

24.  To  write  or  note  down. 

"  His  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book." 

Shakeip.  :  Julitu  Casar,  IT.  8. 

25.  To  attach  ;   to  add  to ;  to  join  to ;  to 
impart. 

"  Time  hath  let  a  blot  upon  my  pride." 

Shdketp. :  Kichard  II.,  Ui  S. 

26.  To  instigate  ;  to  urge  on. 

"Set 
The  dogs  of  the  street  to  bay  me." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  r.  i. 

87.  To  cause,  to  produce,  to  contrive. 

"Set  dissentlou  twixt  the  son  and  sire." 

Shakeip.  :  fenut  i  Adonil,  1,160. 

*  28.  To   put  or  place  in  opposition ;   to 
oppose. 

"Will    you  let  your   wit  to  a  fool's?"— Shakeip.: 
TraUui  i  Creuida,  it  1. 

*  29.  To  offer  for  a  price  ;  to  expose  for  sale. 

*  30.  To  let  or  grant  to  a  tenant. 

"  They  care  not  ...  at  how  unreasonable  rates  they 
ttt  their  grounds."— Bp.  Haft :  Calet  of  Conscience. 

*  31.  To  stake  at  play  ;  to  wager,  to  risk, 
to  hazard. 

"  Desperate  and  mad,  at  length  he  xrtt 
Those  darts,  whose  (mints  make  gods  adore." 

Prior  :  Cupid  *  Ganymede,  25. 

*  32.  To  offer  a  wager  to. 

"  Who  teti  me  else?  by  heaven  !  I'll  throw  at  all." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  11.,  iv.  1. 

33.  To  embarrass,  to  perplex,  to  puzzle  ;  to 
bring  to  a  mental  standstill. 

"  Shew  how  hard  they  are  let  in  this  particular."— 
AdOuon. 

34.  To  make  stiff  or  solid  ;  to  convert  into 
?urd  ;  to  curdle. 

35.  To  become,  as  to  manners,  merit,  sta- 
tion, &c.  ;  to  become,  as  a  dress ;  to  fit,  to 
suit.    (Scotch.) 

"  Keep  back,  sir,  as  best  leti  ye."— Scott :  Rob  Roy, 
eh.  urn. 

36.  To  point  put  by  stretching  out  the  tail : 
•s,  A  dog  sets  birds. 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  loosen  and  extend ;  to  spread :  as, 
To  set  the  sails. 


(2)  To  observe  the  bearings  of,  as  a  distant 
object  by  the  compass  :  as,  To  set  the  laud. 
2.  Printing: 

(1)  To  place  in  proper  order,  as  types ;  to 
compose. 

(2)  To  put  into  type,  as  a   manuscript. 
(Generally  with  up.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  fixed  hard,  closely,  and  firmly. 

"A  gathering  and  serriug  of  the  spirits  together  to 
resist,  maketh  the  teeth  to  let  hard  one  against 
another."— Bacon. 

2.  To  plant ;  to  place  roots  or  shoots  in  the 
ground. 

"  In  gard'ning  ne'er  this  rule  forget. 
To  sow  dry,  and  let  wet"  Old  Proverb. 

3.  To  congeal,  to  solidify,  to  concrete. 

"That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to 
let.  as  the  tradesmen  speak ;  that  is,  to  exchange  its 
fluidity  for  firmness."— Bogle. 

*  4.  To  tit  music  to  words. 

"  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune. 
Give  lue  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  let." 

Shakeip.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  i 

5.  To  go  down  or  descend  below  the  horizon ; 
to  sink,  to  decline. 

"  When  the  sun  was  letting.  '—Luke  1  v.  40. 

6.  To  flow ;   to  have  a  certain  course  or 
direction  ;  to  run  :  as,  The  current  sets  east- 
ward.   (Lit.  £fig.) 

*  7.  To  point  out  game,  as  a  sporting  dog ; 
to  hunt  game  by  the  aid  of  a  setter. 

"When  I  go  a-hawkiug  or  trttiny.  I  tbiuk  myself 
beholden  to  him  that  assures  me,  that  in  such  a  liekl 
there  is  a  covey  of  partridges."—  Boyle. 

*  8.  To  undertake  earnestly  ;  to  apply  one's 
self.    (Hammond.) 

*  9.  To  begin  a  journey,  march,  or  voyage  ; 
to  start ;  to  go  forth. 

"  The  king  is  ttt  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  traus|K>rted  to  Southampton." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  »'.,  ii.    (Chorus.) 

10.  To  face  one's  partner  in  dancing. 

11.  To  fit  or  suit  a  person :  as,  The  dress 
sets  well.     (Colloq.) 

If  1.  To  set  about :  To  begin ;  to  take  t'.u 
first  steps  in. 

2.  To  set  against :  To  oppose  ;  to  place  in 
comparison,  or  as  an  equivalent. 

"This  perishing  of  the  world  in  a  deluge  is  tet  against, 
or  oompind  with,  the  perishing  of  the  world  in  the 
conflagration."— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  To  set  aside : 

(1)  To  put  aside  or  out  of  the  question  for  a 
time  ;  to  omit  or  pass  over  for  the  present. 

"  Setting  alide  all  other  considerations,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  know  the  truth,  and  yield  to  that."— Tillotion, 

(2)  To  reject. 

"I'll  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  and  show 
upon  what  ground  it  is  that  I  embrace  that  of  the 
deluge,  and  tet  alide  all  the  rest '—  Woodward  :  Xat. 
Silt. 

(S)  To  abrogate,  to  annul,  to  quash  :  as,  To 
set  aside  a  verdict. 

4.  To  set  at  defiance  :  [DEFIANCE,  If]. 

5.  To  set  at  ease  :  To  put  at  ease  ;  to  quiet ; 
to  tranquillize. 

6.  To  set  at  naught:  [NAUGHT,  &,  H  (2)]. 

7.  To  set  a  trap  or  snare:  To  prepare  and 
place  a  trap  to  catch  prey;  hence,  to  lay  a 
plan  to  deceive  and  draw  into  the  power  of 
another. 

8.  To  set  at  work:  To  cause  to  enter  on 
work  ;  to  show  how  to  proceed  with  work ; 
to  start  on  work. 

9.  To  set  by  : 

(1)  To  put  aside  ;  to  set  aside. 
*(2)  To  regard,  to  esteem. 
"  David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all.  so 
that  his  name  was  much  tet  ay."— I  Samuel  xviii.  30. 

10.  To  set  down  : 

(1)  To  place  on  the  ground  or  floor. 

(2)  To  deposit  or  place  a  passenger :  as,  A 
cabman  sets  down  hts  fare  at  a  certain  place. 

(8)  To  snub ;  to  check  or  rebuke ;  to  slight 

(4)  To  enter  in  writing ;  to  note ;  to  register. 

(5)  To  explain,  to  set  forth,  to  fix,  to  esta- 
blish. 


(6)  To  consider,  to  rank,  to  class :  as,  To 
set  one  down  as  stupid. 

11.  To  set  eyet  on :  To  fix  the  eyes  on ;  to 
behold,  to  see. 

12.  *  To  set  fire  on,  To  set  fire  to :  To  apply 
fire  to  ;  to  set  on  fire  ;  to  cause  to  burn. 

"Setjlre  on  bams  and  haystacks." 

Shaket/j.  :  Titui  Andronicui,  T.  L 


13.  To  set  forth: 

(1)  Transitive : 

*  (a)  To  prepare  and  send  out. 

"The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  galliei, 
let  forth  by  the  Veuetians."— Knoila :  Hat.  Turkey 

(b)  To  represent  in  words ;  to  present  or 
put  forward  for  consideration. 

(c)  To  promulgate,  to  publish. 

*  (d)  To  show  ;  to  make  a  show  ot 

"  Set  forth  a  deep  repentance." 

Shakeip. ;  Macbtth,  L  1 

(e)  To  arrange,  to  dispose. 

"  Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  ttt  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  it 

*  (/)  To  praise,  to  recommend. 

"  I'll  tet  you  forth." 
Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Fenice,  ill.  S. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  move  forward  ;  to  start ; 
to  set  out. 

"  I  take  this  as  an  unexpected  favonr,  that  tbon 
shouldest  let  forth  out  of  doors  with  me."— Banyan  : 
Pilgrim'i  Proyrett,  pt.  ii. 

*  14.  To  set  forward  : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  advance,  to  promote. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  set  out,  to  start. 

"  The  sons  of  Oershon  and  the  sons  of  Henri  ttt 
forward."— Xumbert  x.  17. 

15.  To  set  in  : 

*  (1)  Trans. :  To  put  in  the  way  to  begin  j 
to  give  a  start  to. 

"If  you  please  to  assist  and  ttt  me  In,  I  will  recollect 
myself." — Collier. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  begin  :  as,  Winter  sets  in  in  December. 

(b)  To  become  settled  in  a  particular  state. 

"  Then  it  tet  in  rainy."— Field,  April  4,  IMS. 

(c)  To  flow  towards  :  as,  The  current  sett  ti» 
towards  the  shore. 

16.  To  set  in  order:  To  put  in  order,  to 
arrange,  to  adjust. 


17.  To  set  little  (or  much)  by :  To  have  a  poor 
(or  high)  opinion  of;  to  value  little  (or  highly^ 

18.  To  set  off: 

(1)  Transitive:  - 

*  (a)  To  remove. 

"  Every  thing  tet  of 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies.* 

Shuketp. :  3  Henry  jr..  IT.  L 

(b)  To  adorn,  to  decorate. 

"  Claudiau  tett  off  his  description  of  the  Eridanns 
with  all  the  poetical  stories."—  Additon:  On  Italy. 

(c)  To  show  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  tet  it  ofT 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  If..  L  1 

*  (2)  Intrans. :  To  start,  to  set  out,  to  enter 
on  a  journey. 

19.  To  set  on  (or  upon): 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  incite,  to  encourage. 
(>>)  To  employ,  as  on  a  task ;  to  place  or  put 
to  some  work. 

*  (c)  To  determine  with  settled  purpose. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  begin  a  journey  or  an  enterprise. 

(b)  To  make  an  attack  ;  to  assault. 

"  And  then  I'll  irt  upon  him." 

bhaketp. :  Coriolanut,  T.  L 

20.  To  set  on  fire:  [12]. 

21.  To  set  on  foot :  To  start,  to  originate,  to 
set  a-goiug. 

22.  To  set  out : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions 
of  space  ;  to  mark  out 

*  ('/)  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth  ;  to 
furnish. 

"  The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  tet  out,  in  case 
of  great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred 
galhes.  and  Uu  galeanes."— Additon :  TrateU  in  Italy. 

(c)  To  publish,  as  a  proclamation. 

(d)  To  assign,  to  allot 

(e)  To  adorn,  to  embellish,  to  set  off. 

"  An  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  lei  out  with  jewel*, 
nothing  can  become." — Dryden. 

(/)  To  show,  to  display,  to  set  off,  to  recom- 
mend. 

(3)  To  show,  to  prove. 

(h)  To  recite  ;  to  state  at  large. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  start  on  a  journey  or  course;  to 
start,  to  begin. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  96!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ing. 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion.  -(ion  =  zhun,    -clous,    tious,  -sions  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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(6)  To  have  a  beginning. 

"  If  any  individual  casualty  there  be,  it  is  question- 
able whether  its  activity  only  tet  out  at  our  nativity, 
And  began  nut  rather  in  the  womb." — Brotcne :  I'ulyar 
frrouri. 

23.  To  set  over : 

(1)  To  appoint  or  place  as  supervisor, 
governor,  inspector,  cr  director. 

"  I  have  tet  thee  o*er  all  the  l»ud  of  Egypt.'—  (lenetti 
xii.  41. 
*  (2)  To  assign,  to  convey,  to  transfer. 

24.  To  set  right :  To  correct,  to  put  iu  order, 
to  adjust 

25.  To  set  tail :  To  expand  and  spread  the 
tails  :  hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 

26.  To  set  the  fashion :  To  determine  what 
lhall  be  the  fashion  ;  to  lead  the  fashion. 

27.  To  set  the  game  at : 

Rackets:  (See  extract,  and  extract  under 
BET,  *.,  I.  8). 

"  It  is  generally  the  rale  that  when  the  game  ia 
called  '  thirteen  all.  It  may.  upon  the  demand  of  the 
out- player.  I*  tet  at  five,  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of  com- 
plementary game  is  started  iu  which  five  aces  must  be 
won  before  the  same  can  be  counted  to  either  side. 
In  a  similar  way,  at '  fourteen  all.'  the  yam*  may  be 
Ht  at  three."— Cattetft  Book  of  Sport t,  p.  4«. 

28.  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge : 

(1)  Lit. :  [EDGE,  s.  HJ. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cause  to  suffer  the  natural 
penalty  of  one's  sin.    (Ezek.  xviii.  2.) 

29.  To  set  to : 

(1)  To  apply  one's  sell 

(2)  To  begin  to  fight 

30.  To  set  up : 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(i)  To  erect. 

(ii)  To  raise  :  as,  To  set  up  a  shout. 

(iii)  To  establish,  to  found,  to  institute  :  aa, 
To  set  up  a  government,  to  set  up  a  school. 

(iv)  To  enable  to  commence  a  new  business  ; 
to  start  in  a  new  business  :  as,  lie  has  set  his 
•on  up  in  business. 

(v)  To  raise,  to  exalt,  to  put  in  power. 


(vi)  To  place  or  fix  in  view  :  as,  To  set  up  a 
mark. 

"He  tet  up  his  bill  here. '-SAairtp. .    Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  i.  1. 

(vii)  To  advance,  to  propose,  to  put  for- 
ward :  as,  To  set  up  a  new  doctrine. 

"  The  authors  that  tet  up  this  opinion  were  not  them- 
nlvea  satisfied  with  it."— Burner  .•  Theory  of  the  /art*. 

(viii)  To  raise  from  depression  or  difficulty  : 
U,  This  good  fortune  set  him  up  again. 
(b)  Technically: 

(1)  .You*. :  To  extend,  as  the  shrouds,  stays, 
Ac. 

(ii)  Printing: 

(a)  To  put  in  type :  as,  To  set  up  a  page  of 

copy- 

(ft)  To  arrange  in  words,  lines,  &c. ;  to  com- 
pose :  as,  To  set  up  type. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  begin  business ;  to  start  in  business  : 
M,  He  has  set  up  as  a  grocer. 

(6)  To  profess ;  to  make  pretensions :  as, 
He  sets  up  for  a  scholar.  (Followed  by  for.) 

31.  To  set  up  rigging : 

Naut. :  To  increase  the  tension  of  the  rig- 
ging by  tackles. 

set-back,  «. 

1.  Ord.   iMng.  :   The   reflux   of  a   current 
Caused  by  a  counter-current,  by  a  dam,  &c. : 
hence,  fig.,  a  reverse,  a  discomfiture.    (Amer.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  Oat,  plain  set-off  in  a  wall. 

set-bolt,  -'. 

Sliipbuild. :  (1)  A  bolt  used  to  force  another 
bolt  out  of  its  hole  ;  (2)  a  bringing-to  bolt 
(q.v.X 

set-down,  *.  The  state  of  being  "set 
down  ; "  severe  censure  fitted  and  intended  to 
humiliate  one. 

set-fair,  .«.  A  a. 
L  [SET,  «.,  II.  3  f  ]. 

2.  Fair,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  and 
With  every  prospect  of  continuance. 

get  hammer,  s.  A  hammer  in  which 
the  handle  is  merely  set  in,  not  wedged,  so  as 
to  be  readily  reversed. 

set- in,  s.  A  beginning,  a  setting  in.  (Amer.) 


set-line,  s. 

Angling:  A  line  to  which  a  number  of 
baited  hooks  are  attached,  and  which,  sup- 
ported by  buoys,  is  extended  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  may  be  left  unguarded  during 
the  absence  of  the  tishermau. 

set  off,  •. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  set  off  against  another 
thing ;  an  offset. 

2.  A  counter-claim  or  demand ;   a    cross- 
debt  ;  a  counter-balance  ;  an  equivalent. 

3.  That  which  is  used  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  or  to  set  off  anything  ;  a  decoration, 
an  ornament. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Build.  :  The  part  of  a  wall  which  forms  a 
horizontal  ledge  when  the  portion  above  is 
reduced  in  thickness. 

2.  Print. :   The  accidental  transference  of 
ink  from  one  recently  printed  sheet  to  another. 

3.  Law :  The  merging,  wholly  or  partially, 
of  the  claim  of  one  person  against  another  iu 
a  counter-claim    by  the    latter   against  the 
former.    Thus,  by  a  plea  of  set-off,  the  de- 
fendant acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plain- 
tiff's demand,  but  sets  up  another  demand  of 
his  own  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  whole  or  in  part. 

set-off,  v. 

Print. :  To  soil  by  the  accidental  transfer- 
ence of  ink.  (Used  of  a  printed  sheet  or  a 
machine  blanket.) 

set-out,  s. 

1.  Preparations  as  for  beginning  a  journey  ; 
a  start. 

"The  parties  were  pretty  equal  at  the  let-out."— 
Byron  ;  Diary,  Feb.  IS.  1821. 

2.  A  display,  as  of  plate,  &c. ;  dress  and 
accessories ;  equipage,  turn-out. 

3.  Company,  set,  clique. 

4.  A  bustle,  a  confusion,  a  disturbance. 

set-pot,  s.  A  copper  pan,  used  iu  varnish- 
making.  It  is  heated  by  a  spiral  flue,  which 
winds  around  it,  and  is  used  for  boiling  oil, 
gold  size,  Ja; 'an,  and  Brunswick  black,  etc. 

set-screw,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  screw  employed  to  hold  or  move 
objects  to  their  bearings,  as  the  bits  in  a 
cutter-head  or  brace, 

*  set-stitched,  a.  Stitched  according  to 
a  set  pattern,  or,  perhaps,  worked  with  plaits. 
(Sterne.)  [SET,  s.,  I.  1.] 

set-to,  s.  A  fight  at  fisticuffs  ;  a  pugilistic 
contest ;  hence,  any  .similar  contest. 

set-up,  a. 

1.  Metal-work. :  The  steam-ram  used  in  the 
squeezer  which  operates  on  the  ball  of  iron 
from  the  puddling-furnace.    The  action  is  to 
condense  longitudinally  the  bloom,  previously 
elongated  by  the  action  of  the  squeezer  which 
ejects  the  cinder. 

2.  Bakery:  One  of  the  scantlings  used  to 
keep  the  loaves  in  place  in  the  oven. 

set-work,  «. 

Plaster.  :  Two-coat  plastering  on  lath. 

set,  sett,  *.    [SET,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  set  or 
placed  ;  the  way  in  which  a  thing,  as  a  dress, 
sets  or  fits. 

2.  An  attitude,  position,  or  posture. 

3.  The  descent  of  the  sun  or  other  luminary 
below  the  horizon  ;  setting. 

"  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  iff." 

ShaJeetp. :  tlichurd  111.,  v.  S. 

4.  A  young  plant  for  growth  or  setting ;  a 
slip,  a  shoot. 

"To  March  the  woods  for  utt  of  flowery  thorn." 

Pope  :  Smner;  Odyuey  xxlv.  259. 

5.  A  permanent  change  of  figure  caused  by 
pressure,  or  being  retained  long  in  any  one  posi- 
tion.   When  metal  is  subjected  to  any  strain, 
either  tensile  or  compressive,  the  material  is 
lengthened  or  shortened  in  proportion  to  the 
force  exerted.    When  released  from  the  strain 
it  resumes  its  original  length,  unless  the  force 
exerted  exceeded  its   limit  of  elasticity.     If 
this    occurs,  the  material  receives  what  is 
called  a  permanent  set. 

6.  A  direction  or  course  :  as,  the  »et  of  the 
tide. 


*  7.  A  plait. 

"  [One)  searching  him  found  in  the  trti 
lit  Ida  great  ruffs  tlje-I  alutll  tl.iuk  uu't  presently. 
Tia  a  hard  word— the  Inquisition." 

Glaptltorite  :   Wit  in  a  Conttakle,  v.  L 

8.  A  wager,  a  venture,  a  stake ;  In-nce,  • 
game,  a  match.    [SET,  r.,  *"  '27.] 

"By  dint  of  very  smart  service  and  general  good 
play  the  old  Etonian  took  the  game  to  "  13  all.  and 
finished  up  by  gaining  all  five  aces  in  the  tett."— PMd, 
April  4,  1835. 

9.  A  number  or  collection  of  things  of  the 
same  kind,  or  suited  to  each  other,   or  in- 
tended   to    be   used   together,   each   l*ing  a 
necessary  complement  of  the  rest ;  acomplcte 
suit  or  assortment. 

"  A  tet  of  beads."       Shaketp. :  Richard  11 .  iii.  3. 

10.  A  number  of  persons   customarily  or 
officially  associated,  as  a  set  of  men  or  officials  ; 
a  number  of  persons  drawn  together  or  united 
by  some  common  pursuit,  affinity  of  taste, 
character,  or  the  like. 

11.  Hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  clique  :  as,  He 
belongs  to  a  bad  set. 

12.  A  number  of  particular  things  that  are 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  whole :  as,  a  set 
of  features. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  tool  used  to  close  plates  around  a 
rivet  before  upsetting  the  point  of  the  latter 
to  form  the  second  head. 

(2)  The  lateral  deflection  of  a  saw-tooth,  to 
enable  it  to  free  itself,  by  cutting  a  kerf  wider 
than  the  blade.    [SAW-SET.] 

(3)  An  iron  bar,  bent  in  two  right  angles  on 
the  same  side,  used  in  dressing  forged  iron. 

2.  Locksmith.:  A  contrivance  for  preventing 
the  opening  of  a  lock  without  its  proper  key. 

3.  Plaster. :  The  last  coat  of  plaster  on  walls 
for  papering ;  a  setting  or  setting-coat.    The 
last  coat  for  painting  is  called  stucco. 

U  Set-fair  indicates  a  particularly  good 
trowelled  surface. 

4.  Dancing  <C-  Music:  The  five  movements 
or  figures  of  a  quadrille  ;  the  music  adapted 
to  a  quadrille  ;  and  also  the  number  of  couples 
required  to  execute  the  dance. 

5.  Theat. :  A  set-scene  (q.v.). 

6.  Saddlery:  The  stuffing  beneath  the  ground 
seat  of  a  saddle,  to  bring  the  top  seat  to  its 
shape. 

H  (1)  A  dead  set :  [DEAD-SET], 

(•2)  Set  (or  sett)  of  a  burgh : 

Scots  Law:  The  constitution  of  a  burgh. 
The  setts  are  either  established  by  im- 
memorial usage,  or  were  at  some  time  or 
other  modelled  by  the  convention  of  burghs. 

(3)  Set  of  exclMnge,  set  of  bills: 

Excliange :  A  certain  number,  generally  three 
parts  of  the  same  bill  of  exchange,  any  part 
of  which  being  paid  the  others  are  void. 

*(4)  To  be  at  a  dead  set:  To  be  in  a  fixed 
state  or  condition,  which  precludes  further 
progress  ;  to  be  at  a  standstill. 

(5)  To  make  a  dead  set :  To  make  a  deter- 
mined onset,  attack,  or  application. 

set,  *  sette,  a.    [SET,  v.] 

1.  Placed,  put,  located,  fixed,  &C. 

2.  Fixed,  immovable  :  as,  His  eyes  were  set 

3.  Fixed  in  opinion,  determined,  obstinate. 

4.  Intent,  bent. 

"  All  my  mind  was  tet 

Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good."   Milton  :  P.  «.,  i.  202. 

5.  Established  ;  fixed  by  authority  or  cus- 
tom ;    prescribed,   settled,  appointed :   as,  a 
set  form  of  service. 

6.  Predetermined  ;  fixed  beforehand. 

"  The  tyme  tette  of  klude  is  come."    Gower  :  C.  A.,  ii. 

7.  Regular ;  in  due  form  ;  well-arranged  or 
put  together. 

"[He]  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terras. 
In  good  let  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool." 

Ukakelp. :  At  You  Like  It,  Ii.  7. 

8.  Cricket :  A  term  applied  to  a  player  who 
has  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  bowling. 

set-scene,  5. 

Theat. :  A  scene  built  up  by  the  stage-car- 
penters, or  a  furnished  interior,  as  a  drawing- 
room,  as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  or 
a  shifting  scene. 

set-speech,  5. 

1.  A  speech  carefully  prepared  beforeliand. 

2.  A  formal  or  methodical  speech 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  •=  a;  qu  =  kw. 


S*'-ta  (pi.  se'-fce),  s.    [Lat.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Zool. :  A  bristle  or  sharp 
hair. 

2.  Bot. :  Bristles  when  short  aud  stiff,  as  on 
the  stalk  of  Ecliium.  (Used  specifically  of 
the  stalk  supporting  the  theca  in  a  moss.) 

^  Hypogynous  setas : 

Bot.  :  Little  filiform  appendages  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary  in  Cyperacese. 

•i-ta-ce-o-  (o  as  ah),  prtf.    [Mod.  Lat  seta- 
oeus,  from  Lat.  seta  =  a  bristle.] 
Bot. :  Covered  or  pointed  with  bristles, 
sotaceo  rostrate,  a. 
Bot. :  Having  a  beak  with  the  figure  of  a 
bristle. 

aetaceo  serrate,  • . 
Bot. :   Serrulated,  the  serratures  ending  in 
bristle-like  points. 

•g-ta  ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat  seta  =  & 
bristle.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Bristly  ;  covered  or  set  with 
bristles  ;  consisting  of  bristles. 

2.  Bot. ;  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  form 
of  a  bristle. 

setaceous  Hebrew  character,  *. 
Entom. :  A  British  night  moth,  Noctua  C. 
nigrum. 

•e-tar'-I-a,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  seta  = 
a  bristle.  *  Named  from  the  bristly  nature  of 
the  involucre.] 

Bot. :  Bristle-grass ;  a  genus  of  Paniceae. 
Panicle  spike-like ;  spikelets  two-flowered,  one 
to  three  together,  surrounded  by  bristles ; 
glumes  two,  awnless.  Known  species  twenty. 
One,  Setaria  viridis  is  j>erliaps  British.  It  oc- 
curs in  cultivated  fields  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Surrey.  S.  verticillata,  found  with  the 
former,  is  not  indigenous.  S.  germanica  is 
German  millet.  S.  italica,  a  grain  cultivated 
in  India  on  the  plains,  and  on  the  hills  up  to 
6,500  feet,  witli  two  varieties,  one  straw-yellow 
and  the  other  reddish-yellow,  is  largely  used 
as  a  cereal  in  India,  but  is  considered  heating. 
It  may  have  come  originally  from  China, 
Japan,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  Australia. 

s6t  ee ,  ».    [SETTEE,  1.] 

•  sete   wall,  ».    [CETEWALK.] 

Set  -fOll,   5.       [SKITKOIL.] 

•  sethe,  v.t.  or  t.    [SEETHE.] 

sethe,  seethe,  seath,  saith.  sey,  s. 
[Gael.]  The  coal-fish.  (Scotch.)' 

Seth  -I  a,  *.  [Named  in  honour  of  S.  Sethi, 
author  of  a  work  on  culinary  vegetables  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Erythroxylaceae,  some- 
times merged  in  Erythroxylon.  An  empy- 
reumatic  oil  or  tar,  obtained  from  S.  indica,  is 
used  in  Southern  India. 

Seth'-ic,  a.     [A  corrupt,  of  sothiac  (q.v.).] 

Seth  ites,  Seth  I  ans,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  in 
the  second  century  who  are  said  to  have  re- 
garded Seth  as  the  Messiah. 

Be"  tlf  -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  seta  =  a  bristle,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]  Producing  or  bearing  bristles. 

•e'-tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  seta  =  a  bristle,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  bristle. 

set'  I-ger,  s.    [Lat.]     [SETIGEROCS.]    One  of 

•  the  Setigera  (q.v.). 

•  se"-tig"-er-a,  *.  pL    [Neut  pi.  of  L*t  setiger 
=  bristly.] 

Zool. :  An  old  synonym  of  Chaetopoda(q.v.). 

Se  tig" -er-ous,  o.  [SETIGERA.]  Covered  with 
bristles;  setiferous.  (Used' in  Zoology  specif, 
of  the  Locomotive  Annelida.) 

•e-tip'-ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  seta  (q.v.),  and 
pario  ="to  bring  forth.)  Producing  or  giving 
origin  to  bristles. 

"  The  development  in  these  segment*  of  the  tell- 
parout  glands  of  the  inner  row  of  sot*."— Aof/erton  : 
Form*  qf  Animal  IAfe,  p.  TO. 

Be'-tl-reme,  5.  [Lat  seta  =  &  bristle,  and 
remus  =  an  oar.] 

Entom. :  The  leg  of  an  aquatic  beetle  when 
frinaed  with  bristles,  to  aid  it  in  propelling 
itself  through  the  water. 


seta— setting 

*set'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  set,  s. ;  dimin.  guff,  -ling.] 
A  young  set,  slip,  or  shoot  (Becon :  Preface 
to  Various  Tracts.) 

set -ness,  s.  [Eng.  set;  -nets.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  set 

se-to  -des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat  seta  = 
a  hair,  and  Gr.  tl&os  (eidos)=  form.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Trichoptera,  family 
Leptoceridse.  Head  small,  densely  pubescent ; 
antennae  varying;  wings  exceedingly  long, 
narrow,  and  acute,  posterior  pair  not  so 
broad  as  anterior;  abdomen  slender,  with 
varying  appendages.  The  larva.-  inhabit 
standing  and  running  waters.  In  at  least 
two  of  the  species  the  case  is  a  tube  of 
hardened  silky  secretion,  apparently  with  no 
admixture  of  extraneous  matter.  Six  species 
from  the  Palaearctic  region ;  two,  Setodes 
tineiformis  and  S.  interrupta,  are  British. 

se  -ton,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  seta  =  a  bristle.] 

Surg. :  A  few  horse-hairs,  or  small  threads, 
or  a  twist  of  silk,  cotton,- or  similar  material, 
passed  under  the  true  skin  and  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath,  in  order  to  maintain  an  arti- 
ficial issue.  They  are  applied  as  counter- 
irritants  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  system, 
or  to  excite  inflammation  or  adhesion.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  issue  itself. 

seton  needle,  s. 

Surg. :  A  needle  by  which  a  seton  (q.v.),  is 
introduced  beneath  the  skin. 

se  -tose,  t  se  -toils,  a.  [Lat  setosus,  from 
seta  =  a  bristle.] 

Bot.,  Zool.,  <tc. :  Covered  with  setae;  bristly. 
(Used  specif,  when  the  hairs  or  bristles  are 
unusually  stiff.) 

sett,  s.     [SET,  v.] 

1.  A  match.    [Ser,  «.,  I.  8.] 

2.  A  number  of  mines  taken  upon  lease. 

3.  Piling :   A  piece  forming  a  prolongation 
of  the  upper  end  of  a  pile  when  the  latter  has 
been  driven  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hammer. 

If  Sett  of  a  burgh :  [Set  of  a  burgh}. 

*  sette,  v.t.    [SET,  v.] 

set-tee'  (1),  set-ee',  *.    [Fr.  scetie,  sltie,] 

Naut. :  A  Mediterranean  vessel  witli  a  sharp 
prow,  single  deck,  two  masts,  and  sails  inter- 
mediate in  shape  between  a  lug-sail  and  a 
lateen  sail. 

sSt-tee'  (2),  s.  [According  to  Skeat,  a  variation 
of  settle,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  long-backed  seat,  for 
four  or  more  persons ;  a  kind  of  double  arm- 
chair. 

"  Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased 
Than  when  employ 'd  t'  accommodate  the  fair. 
Heard  the  tweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  tfttee  ;  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided  ;  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne." 

Cmcper :  Talk,  t  7S. 

settee-bed,  s.  A  bed  formed  so  as  to 
turn  up  in  the  day-time  in  the  form  of  a  settee. 

set  ter,  s.    [Eng.  set,  v. ;  -«r.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  :  as,  a  setter  of 
precious  stones,   a  setter  of  type,  a  setter  of 
music.    It  is  found  chiefly  in  composition,  as, 
type-s«Wer,  setter-of[,  setter-on,  &c. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*  3.  One  who  performed  the  office  of  a  setter- 
dog,  or  found  persons  to  be  plundered  ;  one 
who  made  appointments  and  watched  oppor- 
tunities. 

"O.  'tis  onr  utter:  I  know  his  voice."— SkaJtetp.  : 
l£T«nry  1Y.,  ii.  «. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gun. :  A  round  stick  for  driving  fuses, 
or  any  other  compositions,  into  paper  cases. 

2.  Porcelain:  A  seggar  adapted  and  shaped 
to  receive  an  article  of  porcelain  biscuit,  for 
firing  in  the  kiln. 

3.  Zool. :  The  large  Spaniel  improved  to  his 
peculiar  size  and  beauty,  and  taught  another 
way  of  marking  his  game,  viz.,  by  setting  or 
crouching.     (Youatt.)    There  are  two  breeds, 
the  English  and  the  Irish  ;  the  hitter  stands 
a  little  higher  on  the  legs,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
hardier  of  the  two.    The  coat  should  be  wavy ; 
but  not  curly,  as  in  the  Water-spaniel,  nor 
so  thick  as  in  the  Newfoundland.    The  hinder 
parts  of  the  legs  and  the  lower  surface  of  the 

'  tail  should  be  well  set  with  long  hair,  and  the 
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predominating  colour  be  white,  blotched  witb 
lemon,  liver,  yellow,  red,  or  black. 

setter-forth,  s.    One  who  declares,  pub- 
lishes, or  sets  forth  ;  a  prochuiner. 

"  Your  tetltri-/ort>>  of  unexampled  themes." 

K.  Browning.-  SonUUo,  bk.  i. 

setter-grass,  s.    [SETTEBWORT.] 

setter-ofi^  s.     One  who  or  that  which 
sets  off,  decorates,  or  adorns. 

setter-on,  s.     One  who  sets  on  ;  an  in- 
stigator, an  encourager,  a  promoter. 

setter-out,  s.      One  who  sets  forth  or 
proclaims. 

"  A  noble  letter-out,  and  as  true  a  follower  of  Christ 
and  hys  gospell.'— Atcham  :  Affairei  of  Germany. 

setter-np,  s.    One  who  sets  up  or  estab- 
lishes ;  one  who  raises  to  office  or  dignity. 

"  Proud  letter-up  and  puller  down  of  kings  ! " 

Skakap. :  3  Henry  r I.,  ii.  «, 

•  set  -ter,  v.i.    [Eng.  seton  (q.v.).]    (See  ex- 
tract) 

"  Husbandmen  are  used  to  make  a  hole,  and  put  • 
piece  of  the  root  [cf.  SETTLRWORT;  into  the  dewlap . .  . 
as  a  seton  in  cases  of  diseased  lungs,  aud  this  is  called 
pegging  or  lettering."— Gerard*  :  Herbal,  p.  »7». 

se"f -ter-wort,  g.    [Eng.  setter,  v.,  and  icortj 

Bot. :  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

*  sSf-ter-y,  a.      [Eng.  setter;   -y.]    Like  or 
resembling  a  setter. 


sett  ing,   *  sett-yog,  pr.  par.,   a.,   &   «. 

[SET,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  A  s  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sets,  places,  or  fixe* 
anything  in  any  position. 

2.  A  descending  below  the  horizon  ;    let ; 
hence,  fig.,  fall  from  high  estate. 

"  From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  letting." 

rjuiketp. :  Henry  rill.,  U.  t 

3.  The  act  of  fixing  for  ornament,  as  in 
metal ;  that  in  which  anything  is  set  for  orna- 
ment :  as,  the  setting  of  a  ring. 

4.  The  act  of  arranging  or  fitting  words  to 
music  ;  a  musical  arrangement  of  words. 

"  In  some  of  the  tntingi  the  frequent  changes  of 
measure  and  tonality  produce  an  uneasy  aud  laboured 
effect"— .tihrnaum,  Dec.  27.  1884. 

*  5.  Sporting  with  a  setting  dog. 

6.  The  sharjiening  of  a  razor  on  a  hone  ;  aa 
intermediate  process  between  grinding  on  a 
stone  and  strapping. 

7.  Displaying  the  teeth  of  a  saw  laterally  in 
alternate   directions,  so  as  to  increase   the 
width  of  the  kerf,  and  allow   the  blade  to 
move  freely  without  rubbing   and    heating. 
'[SAW-SET.] 

8.  The  hardening  of  mortar,  concrete,  plat- 
ter, or  the  like. 

IX  Technically  : 

1.  Afoson. :  The  fixing  of  stones  in  position 
in  a  wall. 

2.  Plaster. :    [SET,  ».,  II.  S.]. 

3.  Watchmaking : 

(1)  The  jewel  which  is  clasped  by  the  l<ezel ; 
or  one  which  serves  as  a  bushing  for  an  arbor 
or  pivot 

(2)  The  adjustment  of  the  hands. 
setting-board,  s. 

Entom. :  A  board  for  setting  out  insects  for 
preservation.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  cork 
glued  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  having  its 
surface  covered  with  paper.  A  butterfly  or 
moth  is  set  out  by  having  its  outstretched 
wings  kept  in  position  on  the  setting-board  by 
pieces  of  card  cut  in  long  triangles,  with  a  pin 
through  their  base. 

setting-coat,  s.    [SET,  «.,  II.  S.] 

'  setting-dog,  *.  A  setter.  [SETTER,  *, 
II.  3.] 

setting- gauge,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
setting  axles  of  wheels. 

setting-machine,  s. 
Spinning :  A  machine  for  setting  wire  teeth 
in  cards  for  carding-machines. 

setting  out  rod,  s. 
Joinery :  A  rod  used  in  setting  out  frame*, 
as  windows,  doors,  &c. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist    ph      t 
-olan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -si on  -  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  <tc.  -  bel,  del. 
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setting-pole,  s. 

Nautical : 

)..  A  pole  by  whicli  a  boat  or  raft  ia  pushed 
along,  oue  end  resting  on  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  usually  applied  to  the  shoulder,  while 
the  man  walks  the  length  of  the  deck. 

2.  A  pole  driven  into  the  bottom,  and  used 
for  mooring  a  boat  in  fishing,  Ac. 

setting-punch,  c. 

Saddlery :  A  punch  with  a  tube  for  setting 
down  the  washer  upon  the  stem  of  the  rivet, 
and  a  hollow  for  riveting  down  the  stem  upon 
tlie  washer. 

setting-rule,  *.    A  composing-rule  (q.  v.). 
setting-stick, s.  Aconiposing-stick(q.v.). 

setting-up  machine,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  in  which  the  staves 
of  a  cask  are  set  up  in  order  and  held  for 
hooping. 

set  tie.  *  set  -  el,  *  set  il,  *  set  le,  «.  [A.8. 

set! ;  cogn.  with  Goth.  si<is  =  a  seat,  a  throne ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sezal ;  Ger.  sessel.] 

1.  A  seat  or  bench ;  a  stool ;  generally  a 
long,  high-backed,  stationary  seat  made  to 
accommodate  several  sitters. 

"  Bull,  my  friend  t  Come.  Uke  thy  place  on  the  ttttle." 
Longfellow :  EtangeUnt,  i.  3. 

2.  A  part  of  a  platform  lower  than  another 
part. 

•  settle-bed,  s.    A  bed  so  constructed  as 
to  form  a  seat  or  settle  by  day.  [SETTEE-BED.] 

•it-tie,  *  set  le,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  setlan  =  to 
fix.  Skeat  considers  that  there  is  a  confusion 
with  the  Mid.  Eng.  verb  saghtlen,  sahtlen,  or 
taughtlen  =  to  reconcile,  to  make  peace,  from 
A.S.  saht  =  reconciliation.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  place  in  a  fixed  or  firm  position ;  to  fix. 

"  Settled  in  his  face  I  see 
'      f       Sad  resolution.-  Hilton :  P.  L.,  vi.  MO. 

2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  pennanent  or  fixed 
position ;  to  establish. 

"  I  will  lettle  you  after  your  old  estates,  and  will  do 
better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings."— Eteldel 
xxxvi.  11. 

3.  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  way  of  life  ; 
to  plnce  or  establish  in  an  office,  business, 
charge,  or  the  like. 

"  The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  tettliny  in  the  world  his  only  son." 

Dry,len.    (Toad.} 

•  4.  To  set,  fix,  or  determine,  as  in  purpose 
or  intention. 

"  Exalt  your  passions  by  directing  and  tettliny  it 
npon  an  object."— Boy/e. 

5.  To  determine,  as  something  subject  to 
doubt,  question,  or  controversy  ;  to  decide. 

"  After  this  arrangement  was  tettled."—  Field,  Oct. 
*».  18<M. 

6.  To  free  from  uncertainty,  doubt,  waver- 
ing, or  hesitation  ;  to  confirm. 

"  A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery.  France,  and  the 
Pretender;  they  desire  no  mure;  it  will  ttttle  the 
wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtfuL "—Swift. 

7.  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  accommodate,  as 
something  which  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy or  question  ;  to  bring  to  a  conclusion ; 
to  finish,  to  close  :  as,  To  settle  a  dispute  by  a 
compromise. 

8.  To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  secure  or 
establish  by  a  formal  or  legal  process  or  act. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  king 
William  and  queen  Anne  without  issue,  was  tettled  by 
statute.'— Bladatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch,  S. 

9.  To  liquidate,  to  balance,  to  pay ;  to  clear 
off :  as.  To  settle  an  account. 

10.  To  change  from  a  disturbed  or  troubled 
condition  to  one  of  quietness,    peace,   and 
security  ;  to  quiet,  to  still,  to  compose  ;  to 
calm  agitation  in. 

"  Hoping  that  sleep  might  fettle  bis  brains,  with  all 
hute  they  got  him  to  bed."— Aunyan :  Pilgrim' t  Pro- 
grett,  pt.  i. 

11.  To  clear  of  dregs,  sediment,  or  impuri- 
ties by  causing  them  to  sink ;  to  render  pure 
and  clear,  as  a  liquid. 

"  So  working  seas  tettle  and  purge  the  wine.' 

Sir  J.  Davit* :  ImmortilUy  nf  the  Bout, 

12.  To  cause  to  sink  or  subside  to  the  bottom. 

•  13.  To  render  compact,  close,  or  solid  ;  to 
bring  to  a  smooth,  dry,  and  passable  condition. 

"  Cover  ant  hills  up.  that  the  rain  may  tettle  the 
turf  before  the  spring.  —Mortimer :  Butkandry. 

14.  To  plant  with  inhabitants ;  to  people, 
to  colonize  :  as,  The  French  settled  Canada. 

15.  To  give  the  final  touch  to  ;  to  finish  ;  to 
do  for.    (Colloq.) 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  descend  and  stop  ;  to  come  down  and 
take  up  a  position  on  something. 

**  And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flock* 
Of  pigeons,  Kttliny  on  the  rocka." 

Moart :  Paradite  t  On  Peri. 

2.  To  become  calm  ;  to  calm  down  ;  to  sub- 
side. 

"  Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  tettle." 

SlMXetp.:  Winter'i  Tale,  IT.  4. 

3.  To  subside;  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  as 
dregs  from  a  clarifying  liquid. 

I .  To  subside  ;  to  become  lower,  as  a  build- 
ing by  the  sinking  of  its  foundation,  or  the 
displacement  of  the  earth  beneath. 

'*  One  part  being  rnoUt.  and  the  other  dry.  occasions 
it*  tettliny  more  in  one  place  than  another,  which 
causes  cracks  and  tettlingt  in  the  wall."— Mortimer  : 
Husbandry. 

5.  To  become  fixed  or  permanent ;  to  assume 
a  fixed  or  permanent  form,  condition,  or  state 
from  a  temporary  or  changing  state. 

"  According  to  laws  established  by  the  divine  wisdom, 
it  was  wrought  by  degrees  from  one  form  into  another, 
till  it  tettled  at  length  into  an  habitable  earth."— 
Burntt :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

6.  To  become  compact  or  solid. 

"  That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  Nilus,  which  tettled  by  degrees 
into  a  firm  land.  —Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

7.  To  establish  a  residence ;  to  take  up  a 
permanent  abode  or  residence ;  to  found  a 
colony. 

"  Among  the  Teutonic  people  who  tettled  in  Britain, 
the  chief  tribes  were  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Jutes."— E.  A.  Freeman:  Old  Englith  Hittory,  ch.  v. 

8.  To  be  established  in  a  mode  of  life ;  to 
quit  an  irregular,  unsettled,  or  desultory  life 
for  a  methodical  one ;  to  enter  the  married 
state  or  the  state  of  a  householder ;  to  estab- 
lish one's  self  in  a  business,  employment,  or 
profession.    (Frequently  with  down.) 

"  As  people  marry  now,  and  trttte. 
Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  metftl." 

Prior:  Alma.ti.it. 

9.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  as  a  minister 
over  a  parish  church  or  congregation.   (Amer.) 

10.  To  become  clear  or  pure ;  to  change 
from  a  turbid  or  disturbed  state  to  the  oppo- 
site ;  to  become  free  from  dregs,  sediment,  or 
impurities  by  their  sinking  to  the  bottom,  as 
liquids. 

"  The  spring  has  lust  been  roiled  by  a  frog  or  musk- 
rat,  and  the  Doys  have  to  wait  till  it  tettlet."—£ur- 
rought :  Pepacton,  p.  «». 

II.  To   adjust  differences,  claims,    or   ac- 
counts; to  come  to  an  agreement  or  settle- 
ment :  as,  He  has  settled  with  his  creditors. 

*  12.  To  make  a  jointure  on  a  wife. 

"  He  sighs  with  most  success  that  tettlet  well." 
Garth :  Epilogue  to  Cato. 

If  (1)  To  settle  one's  hash :  [HASH,  ».,  HJ. 

(2)  To  settle  the  land: 

Naut. :  To  cause  it  to  sink  or  appear  lower 
by  receding  from  it. 

(3)  To  settle  the  main-topsail  halyards  : 
Naut. :  To  ease  off  a  small  portion  of  them, 

so  as  to  lower  the  yard  a  little. 

set' -tied  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SETTLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa. par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed  ;  firmly  established  or  set 

2.  Permanently    or    deeply    fixed ;    deep- 
rooted,  unchanging,  steady,  decided,   firmly 
rooted. 

"A  deep  cold  tettled  aspect  naught  can  shake." 
flyrtm  .-  Chilrle  Harold,  iv.  173. 

3.  Quiet,  methodical :  as,  He  leads  a  settled 
life. 

*  4,  Firmly  resolved. 

"  I  am  tettled,  and  bend  op 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat." 

Mnketp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

*  5.  Composed,  calm,  sober,  grave. 

"  Beacons  find  of  Kttled  gravity."  Shaketp. :  Sonnet  4*. 

6.  Arranged  or  adjusted  by  agreement,  pay- 
ment, or  otherwise  :  as,  a  settled  account,  set- 
tled differences. 

settled-estate, ». 

Law:  An  estate  held  by  some  tenant  for 
life,  under  conditions  more  or  less  strict,  de- 
fined by  the  deed. 

If  The  Settled  Estates  Act,  40  A  41  Viet., 
c.  18,  was  passed  in  1877. 

*  set  tied  nesa  (le  as  el),  *.  [Eng.  settled; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  settled  ; 
settled  or  confirmed  state, 

"  You  are  yourself,  my  lord  :  I  like  your  tettiednea." 
— Beaum.  t  flet. :  Woman-Hater,  v.  1. 


set  tie  ment  (le  a*  el),  *.     [Eng.  ttttie; 

-ment.  ]  . 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  settling ;  the  state  of  being 
settled ;  specifically : 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  settling,  subsiding, 
or  sinking :  as,  the  settlement  of  a  house  through 
the  giving  way  of  the  foundation. 

(2)  Establishment  in  life,  business,  condi- 
tion, or  the  like. 

(3)  The  act  of  settling,  adjusting,  arranging, 
accommodating,  or  determining ;  the  adjust- 
ment,   arrangement,    or   accommodation    of 
differences  or  accounts ;  the  removal  of  or 
reconciliation  of  differences  or  doubts ;  the 
liquidation  of  an  account;  an  arrangement 
come  to  or  agreed  upon  to  determine  a  point 
in  dispute  or  controversy. 

"  But  to  such  a  trWrment  both  the  court  and  the 
nation  were  averse."— Vacau/ay  .•  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(4)  The  act  of  colonizing,  settling,  or  peo- 
pling ;  the  colonization  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict 

"  The  tettlement  of  oriental  colonies  In  Greece  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect  on  the  character  either  of  the 
language  or  the  nation.'  —Jfure  :  Literature  of  Greece, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v..  {  L 

(5)  The  act  of  settling  down,  or  of  taking 
up  one's  permanent  abode  in  a  place. 

'  "  Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  bead  upon 
.  .  .  power,  or  settlement  in  the  world."— L'£ttrangi  : 
JMssB. 

*(6)  A  giving  or  bestowing  of  possession 
under  legal  sanction ;  the  act  of  giving  or 
conferring  anything  in  a  formal  and  perma- 
nent manner. 

"  My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pasture*  take. 
With  tettlement  as  good  as  law  can  make." 

Dryden  :  liaphnit  t  Chloril. 

2.  That  which  settles,  subsides,  or  sinks  to 
the    bottom ;    subsided   matter ;    sediment, 
dregs,  lees. 

"  Fuller's  earth  left  a  thick  tettlement."— Mortimer  : 
Butbandry. 

3.  A  new  tract  of  country  peopled  or  settled  ; 
a  colony ;  especially  a  colony  in   its  early 


"  The  Spaniards  have  neither  tettlement  nor  trad* 
with  the  native  Indians." — Dampier :  Voyaget  (an. 
16841. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  property  granted 
to  a  clergyman  on  his  ordination,  exclusive 
of  his  salary.     (Amer.) 

5.  A  homestead  of  a  pastor,  as  furnished 
sometimes  by  donation  of  laud  with  or  with- 
out buildings,  sometimes  by  the  pastor's  apply- 
ing funds  granted  for  the  purpose.    (BartUtt.) 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  settling  property  upon  a  per- 
son or  persons  ;  a  deed  by  which  property  is 
settled  ;  the  general  will  or  disposition  l>y 
which  a  person  regulates  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  usually  through   the    medium    of 
trustees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife,  chil- 
dren, or  other  relatives ;  disposition  of  pro- 
perty at  marriage  in  favour  of  a  wife ;  jointure. 

2.  A  settled  place  of  abode ;  residence ;  a 
right  growing  out  of  residence ;  legal  resi- 
dence or  establishment  of  a  person  in  a  par- 
ticular parish  or  town  which  entitles  him  to 
maintenance,  if  a  pau]>er,  and  subjects  the 
parish  or  town  to  his  support. 

"It  was  enacted  that  forty  days' undisturbed   resi- 
dence   should  gain    any  person    a  tettlement  in  any 
parish."— imtilh  :  Wealth  of  Nationt,  bk.  L,  ch.  viii. 
If  Act  oj  Settlement : 

Eng.  Hist.  :  An  Act  passed  in  1702,  by 
which  tlie  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  upon  Sophia, 
granddaughter  of  James  1.,  and  wife  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Protestants. 

set  -tier,  s.    [Eng.  settle),  v. ;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One   who   settles,  especially   one   who 
settles  down  in  a  new  colony  ;  a  colonist,  as 
opposed  to  a  native. 

"  All  those  colonies  had  established  themselves  in 
countries  inhabited  by  savage  and  barbarous  nations, 
who  easily  gave  place  to  the  new  uttlert."— Smith  : 
Wealth  of  Xationt.  bk.  iv.,  en.  vii. 

2.  That  which  finally  decides  or  settles  any- 
thing ;  that  which  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  anything.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

IL  Metall. :  An  apparatus  for  extracting 
the  amalgam  from  slimes  received  from  the 
amalgamating  pan. 

set'-tling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Sirrn  E,  v.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  yar.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 


fcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


settlingite— sever 


4219 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  settles. 

I  A  settlement. 

"  One  part  being  moist  and  the  other  dry  occasion 
ytt  tatting  more  m  one  place  than  another."— Morti- 
tm*r  :  Huubfindry. 

*  3.  A.  deposit,  a  pool. 

~  A  fettling  or  stay  of  nine  water  fallen  from  higher 
place*'- p.  Holland:  Plinit,  bk.  xzzi,  ch.  lii. 

4.  (.Pi.):  Sediment,  dregs,  lees. 

"  Til  bat  the  lees. 
And  tettlinoi  of  a  melancholy  blood." 

Milton  :  Comut.  799. 

settling-back,  ».  A  receptacle  in  which 
•  solution  of  glue  in  process  of  manufacture 
is  kept  warm  uutil  the  impurities  have  time  to 
oetUe. 

settling-day,  ».  A  day  appointed  for 
the  settling  of  accounts,  &e.  Specif.,  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  prompt-,  or  pay-day, 
•which  occurs  twice  every  month,  one  as  near 
as  may  be  about  the  middle,  and  the  second 
about  'the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  preceded 
by  th«  ticket-day  (the  day  before  the  settle- 
ment), and  the  contango-day  (the  day  pre- 
ceding the  ticket-day),  so  that  every  fort- 
nightly settlement  occupies  three  days. 

•ettr-ling-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

J/i*.  :  An  undescribed  fossil  wax  or  resin. 

•Sf-tlor,  «.    [Eng.  settle),  v. ;  -or.] 

Lain  :  The  person  who  makes  a  settlement. 

•gf  u  la  (pi.  set'-u  Ise), «.    [Lat.  =  a  little 
bristle,  dimin.  from  seta  =  a  bristle.] 
Bat. :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

•et  nle,  s.  [SETULA.)  A  small,  short  bristle 
or  hair. 

•St-n-lose,  a.  [Eng.  setul(e);  -ose.]  Bearing 
or  provided  with  setules. 

•it    Will,  S.      [CETEWALE.] 

*  senre-ment,  *.    [SURE.]   A  legal  security. 

•  seure-tee,  «.    [SURETY,  SECURITY.] 

•eVen,  *  sev-ene,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  seofon, 
aeafime;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zeven;  Icel.  sjo,  sjan; 
Dan.  tyv;  Sw.  sju ;  Goth,  sibun;  O.  H.  Ger. 
*ib*M ;  Ger.  tieben  ;  Lat.  septem ;  Gr.  ivra 
(hepta);  Wei.  saith  ;  Gael,  seachd ;  IrishseacM; 
KJISS  feme;  Lithuan.  septym;  Sansc.  saptan.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  six ; 
tha  cardinal  number  following  six  and  pre- 
ceding eight ;  a  group  of  things  amounting  to 
this  number. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  such  number, 
as  7  or  vii. 

B.  At  adj. :  Consisting  or  amounting  to  one 
more  than  six  or  less  than  eight. 

**  TU«  term  yean  did  not  Talbot  see  hU  son." 

Sli.iketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  S. 

T  0)  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  :  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Phila- 
•leiphia,  and  Laodicea,  (Rev.  i.  11.) 

(2)  Seven  Day  Fever 

PaUuiL  :  A  variety  of  Relapsing  fever. 

(S)  Seven  Deadly  Sins :  Pride,  Covetousness, 
Ixi.sL,  Gluttony,  Anger,  Envy,  Sloth. 

(4)  Seven  Dolours  of  Our  Lady :  The  prophecy 
of  Simeon,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  loss  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple,  meeting  Jesus  with  His 
CTUS.S,  the  Standing  beneath  His  Cross,  the 
nouving  the  Body  of  Jesus,  the  Burial  of 
Jesus.    {DOLOUR,  1.) 

(5)  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Wisdom, 
UtKiarstending,    Counsel,    Fortitude,    Know- 
ledge,   Piety,   and   the   Fear  of  the  Lord. 
<{«.  ri.  2.) 

(6)  Seven  Principal  Virtues:  Faith,  Hope, 
Cliijity,  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  Tem- 
perance.   The  flrst  three  are  called  also  The- 
ological Virtues,  the  other  four  are  known  as 
the  Cardinal  Virtues. 

(7)  Seven  Stars  :  The  Pleiades  (q.v.). 

(8)  Seven  Weeks'  War:  The  great  conflict  in 
186«>  for  German  supremacy  between  Prussia 
an- 1  Italy  on  one  side  and  Austria  on  the  other, 
an  which  the  allies  were  victorious. 

(9)  Seven  Wise  Men  (or  Sages)  of  Greece :  A 
name  applied  to  seven  philosophers  of  ancient 
<Jree<-e  :    Periander  of   Corinth,   Pittacus  of 
Hitylene,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Solon  of  Athens, 
Bias  of  Priene,  Chilo  of  Sparta,  and  Cleobulus 
of  Litidus. 


(10)  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World:  [WONDER, 
«•]. 

(11)  Seven  Years'  War :  The  conflict  between 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  Austria,  Russia, 
and  France,  in  1756-1763. 

seven-gillecl  Miqrte*,  *.  pi.    [Non- 

DANUS.] 

seven-hilled,  a.  Standing  on  seven 
hills.  Used  spec,  of  ancient  Rome,  standing, 
when  its  area  was  largest,  on  the  following 
seven  hills  :  Palatinus,  Capitolinus,  Quirinalis, 
Cseli  us,  Aventiuus,  Viminalis,  and  Esquiliuus. 

seven-leaves,  *.  pi. 

Bot. :  [SEPT-FOIL].    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

seven-shooter,  s.  A  revolver  having 
seven  chambers  or  barrels. 

seven-spotted  lady-bird. «. 

Entom,  :  Coccinella  septempunctata.     [Coca- 

NELLA,  LADY-BIUX] 

se ven-up,  ,. 

Card-playing:  A  game  played  with  a  full 
pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and  consisting  of  seven 
points. 

seven  -fold,  a.  it  adv.    [A.8.  teofon-feald.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Repeated  seven  times  ;  multiplied  seven 
times  ;  increased  to  seven  times  the  amount. 

"  What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 
Awak'd  should  blow  them  into  tcvfnfold  rage." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii  in. 

2.  Having  seven  plies  or  folds. 

B.  As  adv. :  Seven  times  as  many  or  often ; 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one. 

"  Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  b*  token 
on  him  ttvenfold.'  —  Ometil  iv.  15. 

*  seven -fold-ed,  a.    [Eng.  seven;  folded.] 
Sevenfold. 

"  The  upper  marge 
Of  his  ie*nfoldtd  shield  away  it  tooke." 

Spenur:  F.  0...  II.  T.  6. 

seven'-nlght  (gh  silent),  *  sevenyght,  *. 

[Eng.  seven,  and  night.]    [SE'NNIOHT.]    The 
period  of  seven  nights  and  days  ;  a  week. 
"  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son.  which  is  hence  a 

hutmenniglH"— ShaJcttp.  :  MwA  Ado  At/out  .VoOiiny, 

Ii.  1. 

*  seven' -some,    o.      [Eng.     seven;     -some.] 
Consisting  or  composed  of  seven  things  or 
parts  ;  arranged  in  sevens.    (Scotch.) 

*  seven'-some-ness,  a.     [Eng.   sevensome ; 
*ness.]    Arrangement  or  gradation  by  sevens. 

seven' -teen,  a.  &  «.     [A.S.  senfon-tyne,    from 
seofon  =  seven,  and  tyn  =  ten.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Consisting  of  ten  and  seven 
added ;  one  more  than  sixteen  or  less  than 
eighteen. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  sixteen 
or  less  than  eighteen. 

2.  The  symbol  denoting  such  number,  as 
17  or  xvii. 

seventeen-years*  locust, «.  [CICADA.] 

seven  -teenth,  a.  <fe  «.    [Eng.  seventeen ;  -th ; 
A.S.  seofon-teodha.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  One  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth  ; 
the  ordinal  of  seventeen. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seventeen 
equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  U  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  /Is  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth ; 
tlie  seventh  after  the  tenth. 

2.  One  of  seventeen  equal  parts  into  which 
a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided ;  the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  seventeen. 

IL  Music:  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves  and  a  third. 

seventh,  a.  &  «.    (Eng.  seven  ;  -th.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  or  being  next  after  the  sixth. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seven  equal 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 

'B,  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  one  next  in  order  after  the  sixth. 

2.  One  of  seven  equal  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 


n.  Music: 

1.  The  interval  of  five  tones  and  a  serai- 
tone,  embracing  seven  degrees  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  as  from  c  to  B  ;  also  called  a  Major- 
seventh.  An  interval  a  semitone  greater  than 
this  is  an  Augmented-seventh.     An  interval 
one  semitone  less  than  the  major-seventh  is  • 
Minor-seventh,  and  one  a  semitone  less  than 
this  again  is  a  Diminished-seventh. 

2.  The  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scata 
reckoning  upwards;   the  B  of  the    natural 
scale.    Called  also  the  Leading-note. 

Seventh-day,  s.  Saturday,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  or  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews. 
[SABBATH.] 

Seventh-day  Baptists  : 

Church  Hist.  A  Ecchsiol.:  Baptists  who, 
holding  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  ex- 
pressly named  the  seventh  as  the  sacred  day, 
and  that  there  is  no  express  command  in  the) 
New  Testament  to  alter  that  day  to  the  lirst 
of  the  week,  observe  Saturday  as  their 
Sabbath.  This  view  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century  among  a  minority  of  the  continental 
Anabaptists.  Erasmus  (De  Amah.  Concord., 
col.  506),  in  an  obscure  passage,  perhap* 
alludes  to  a  sect  of  this  nature  among  the 
Bohemians.  In  1620  John  Traske,  Trasque, 
or  Thraske,  published  a  work  advocating  a 
seventh-day  Sabliatli.  Even  Ix-fore  this,  he 
had  made  known  his  opinions,  and  in  1618 
had  been  censured  by  the  Star  Chamber,  set 
in  the  pillory  at  Westminster,  and  ttu-nce 
whipped  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
till  he  nominally  retracted  his  views.  In 
1628  Theophilus  Brabourne,  a  Puritan  minister 
in  Norfolk,  published  a  sermon,  followed 
shortly  after  by  another  publication,  in  favour 
of  Seventh-day  Sabbatarianism.  He  was  in- 
duced by  the  High  Commission  Court  to 
abandon  his  views,  which,  however,  continued 
to  be  maintained  by  his  followers.  Mr. 
Edward  Stennet,  writing  from  Abingdnn,  in 
Berkshire,  in  1668,  said  that  there  were  about 
nine  or  ten  churches  (congregations)  in  Eng- 
land holding  that  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath.  In  1851  there  were  only  three  con- 
gregations in  England.  In  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  America  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  issue  tracts  and  republisb 
works  bearing  on  their  opinions. 

seventh' -Ijr,  adv      [Eng.  seventh;  -ly.]     In 
the  seventh  place. 


seven'-tl-eth,  o.  &$.    [Eng.  seventy ;  -th.] 

A.  Asadjtetivt: 

1.  Coming  next  after  the  sixty-ninth. 

2.  Being   or   constituting   one  of  seventy 
equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  b* 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  one  next  in  order  after  the  sixty- 
ninth. 

2.  One  of  seventy  equal  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 

seven'-ty,  •  seven-tie,  o.  &  i.  [A.S.  (hundl 
seofontig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Seven  times  ten. 

"  I  say  not  onto  thee.   Until   seven    times  ;   bat. 
Until  wwnty  times  te\eu."—Mattke*  xviiL  M. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  seven  times  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  as 
70  or  Ixx. 

If  The  Seventy: 

1.  Biblical  Criticism :  The  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  Hebrew-Greek  scholars  alleged  to  hava 
translated  the  Septuagint  (q.v.). 

2.  Script.:   The   seventy   evangelists    sent 
forth  by  Jesus  on  a  mission  like  that  of  the 
apostles,  to  whom,  however,  they  were  inferior 
in  office  and  dignity  (Luke  x.  1-24).     Nothing 
further  is  known  of  the  seventy  or  their  work. 

seV-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  FT.  sevrer,  sererer  (Fr. 
sevrer),  from  Lat.  separo  =.  to  separate  (q.v.)  ; 
Ital.  sceverare,  tcevrare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  To  separate  by  cutting  or  rending ;  to 
part  or  separate  by  violence  :  as,  To  tevtr  a 
ixxly  with  a  blow. 

2.  To  part  or  separate  from  the  rest  by 
violence  :  as,  To  sever  an  arm  from  th-j  body. 


fcoil.  D6>  i  pout,  J6\tl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    - 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion.  -sion  =  shim ;  - tion,  -f  ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  •has.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -•  bel,  del. 
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ft.  To  separate,  to  disjoin,  as  things  united 
try  some  tie,  but  naturally  distinct. 

"  flo  ihould  niy  thoughts  be  tmerd  from  my  griefs." 
Shaketp. :  Midtummer  .Vighr'i  Dream,  Hi.  i. 

*4.  To  separate  and  put  in  different  places 
.  or  orders. 

"  The  angeli  (ball  come  forth  and  sever  the  Ticked 
from  among  the  Just."—  Hntihev  xiiL  48. 

6.  To  disjoin ;  to  disunite  generally. 

"  Me  from  my  delight*  to  teter." 

Coieper  :  Kef  rot  Complaint. 

•8.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart ;  to  set  apart. 

"  I  will  terrr  in  that  day  the  land  of  Gc*hen,  in 
which  my  people  dwell,  that  no  swarms  of  furs  shall 
be  there.1 —Exndut  viii.  H. 

IL  Law:  To  disunite,  to  disconnect,  to  part 
possession. 

••  We  are,  lastly,  to  enquire  how  an  estate  In 
Joint  tenancy  may  be  Ktered  and  destroyed."— Black- 
Hone  :  Commrxt..  bit.  IL.  ch.  12. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  suffer  disjunction  ;  to  be  separated  or 
parted. 

"  Look,  lore,  what  envious  streak* 
Do  lace  the  levering  clouds  in  yonder  east. 

Shakcsp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  iii.  S. 

2.  To  part ;  to  disconnect  one's  self  from 
ethers. 

"  Half  broken-hearted 
To  lever  for  years." 

Byron  :  When  Wt  Two  Parted. 

9.  To  act  separately.     [If.] 

"They  claimed  the  right  of  levertna  in  their  chal- 
lenge.' -  Jtncaulai/ :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xvii. 

4.  To  part;   to  become  separated  or  dis- 
united. 

5.  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction  ;  to 
distinguish.    (Exodus  ix.  4.) 

H  To  sever  in  defences : 
Law :  A  term  used  when  several  defendants 
to  an  artiun  plead  independently. 

••eV-er-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  sever;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  severed. 

•eV-er-al,     '  scv'-er-ali,    a.,  adv.,   &  ». 
£O.  Fr.  several] 
A.  A»  adjective : 

1.  Separate,  distinct ;  not  common  to  two 
or  more.    (Rarely  used  now  except  in  legal 
phraseology.) 

"All  skilful  In  their  teveral  tarfcs." 

Camper  :  An  Enigma.    (Trans.) 

2.  Single;  individual. 

Each  teveral  ship  a  victory  did  gain.* 

Dryden:  Annut  Mirabilit,  cxd. 

3.  Distinct,  diverse,  different,  various. 

"  The  ci>nque«t  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  by  piece 
fcy  »rvrr>il  attempts,  in  leveral  ages.' — Dtivies  :  History 
tjf  Inland. 

4.  Consisting  of  a  number  ;  more  than  two, 
but  not  very  many  ;  divers. 

"This  else  to  teveral  spheres  thou  must  ascribe." 
JHUon:  P.  Z,..  viii.  1*1. 

•  5.  Sepante,  distinct. 

"  Be  leveral  at  meat  and  lodeine." 

liraum  t  flet. :  Xoble  Gentleman. 

•B.  As  adv. :  Severally,  sejarately,  asunder. 

C.  As  substantii-e: 

•  1.  A  i«articular  person  or  thing  ;  a  particu- 
lar, an  item. 

"  There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
The  •eterali."  Shakeip. :  Henry  V.,  1. 1. 

2.  A  few  seprately  or  individually;  a 
•m.ill  number,  singly.  (Followed  by  a  plural 
Yerli):  as,  Several  of  them  came. 

•  3.  Something  peculiar  or  appropriated  to 
One  person  or  thing. 

"  Yee  must  be  made,  your  owne  reciprocal!* 
T»  your  lou'd  cittie.  and  faire  teuerutli 
Of  wiues.  and  houses." 

Chairman:  Homer;  Hymne  to  Apollo. 

*4.  An  inclosed  or  separate  space ;  specifi- 
cally, an  inclosed  field  or  pasture,  as  opposed 
to  a  common  or  open  field. 

"They  had  their  uternl  for  heathen  nation*,  their 
9r*rr  if  for  the  iieoule  of  their  own  nation."  -Hooker : 
£"•'••*.  Polity 

1J  (1)  In  several:  In  a  state  of  separation  or 
paitilion;  separate. 

Where  postures  in  tevernl  be." 

Tuver:  Hiitbanary. 

(¥>  Jnint  and  several  note  (or  bowl) :  A  note 
pr  bond  executed  by  two  or  more  persons, 
each  of  whom  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole 
•mount  named  in  the  document. 

several-estate,  *.  An  estate  held  by  a 
tfn-mt  in  his  own  right,  or«a  distinct  estate 
unconnected  with  any  other  person. 

several-fishery,  s.  A  fishery  held  by 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  by  title  derived  from 
tJie  owner. 


•seV-er-al,  *  seV-er-all,  t'.f.  [SEVERAL, 
a.]  To  divide  or  break  up  into  severals  or 
inclosed  spaces. 

"The  people  of  this  isle  used  not  to  Kterall  their 
grounds.  —Harriion  :  Detcript.  England,  ch.  x. 

*  sev-er-al'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  several  ;  -ity.] 
Each  particular  singly  taken  ;  distinction. 

"All  the  leteralitiet  of  the  degrees  prohibited."— 
Bp.  Sail:  Castt  of  ConKience,  dec.  IT.,  en.  v. 

»  seV-er-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  several;  -ize.] 
To  distinguish. 

"One  and  the  same  church  .  .  .  howeversegregated, 
and  infinitely  leveralized  in  persons."— By.  Hall  : 
Peacemaker. 

seV-er-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  several;  -ly.] 
Separately,  distinctly  ;  apart  from  others. 

"  Compare  their  reasons, 
When  treeralljt  we  hear  tliem  rendered." 

Shakeip.  :  Juliul  Ccuar,  iii.  *. 

II  Jointly  and  severally  bound :  Said  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  when  each  obligor  is 
liable  to  pay  the  whole  demand,  in  case  the 
others  fail  or  are  not  able  to  do-so. 

SeV-er-al-ty,  s.  [Eng.  several ;  -ty.]  A  state 
of  severance  or  separation  from  the  rest,  or 
from  all  others. 

"  Thus  having  considered  the  precedent  apertions, 
or  overtures  in  leeeralty,  according  to  their  particular 
requisites."— Seliquia  It'attoniana,  p.  39. 

1J  Estate  in  severally  :  An  estate  which  the 
tenant  holds  in  his  own  right,  without  being 
joined  in  interest  with  any  other  person.  It 
is  distinguished  from  joint-tenancy,  copar- 
cenary, and  common. 

"  He  that  holds  lands  and  tenements  in  teteralty,  or 
is  sole  tenant  thereof,  is  he  that  holds  them  in  his 
own  right  only."— Blackttont :  Comment.,  bk.  it, 
ch.  12. 

seV-er-an$e,  ».  [Eng.  sever;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  severing,  dividing,  or  separating ;  the 
state  of  being  severed,  separated,  or  disjoined ; 
separation,  partition. 

^f  Severance  of  a  jointure  : 

IMW  :  A  severance  made  by  destroying  the 
unity  of  interest;  as  when  the.re  are  two 
joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is 
purchased  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a 
severance.  So  also  when  two  persons  are 
joined  in  a  writ,  and  one  is  nonsuited,  in 
which  case  severance  is  permitted,  and  the 
other  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit. 

"  If  there  be  two  Joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  in- 
heritance is  purchased  by  or  descends  upon  either,  it 
is  a  Kverance  of  the  jointure."— Dlackstone  :  Comment., 
bk.  it.  ch.  13. 

se-vere',  a.  [Fr.  severe,  from  Lat.  severus  = 
serious,  severe  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  severo.] 

1.  Serious,  earnest,   or  grave  in  feeling  or 
manner ;   free  from  levity  of  manner  or  ap- 
pearance ;  not  lively,  gay,  or  volatile  ;  sedate, 
grave,  austere.    (Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  14.) 

2.  Very  strict  in  judgment,   discipline,  or 
government ;  rigorous,  harsh,  merciless,  hard. 

"The  king's  tem'ier  was  arbitrary  and  tetere." — 
Jfacaulay:  Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  viU. 

3.  Rigid,  inflexible. 

"  He  descended  in  great  pomp  from  his  throne,  with 
the  teeercst  resolution  never  to  remount  it."— He 
Quincey  :  Engliih  .Vail  (;„„•>,. 

4.  Sharp ;    hard   to    be  endured ;   violent, 
afflictive,  bitter,  painful. 

"  Pangs  enforced  with  God  s  severrst  stroke." 

Cowper  :  Retirement.  814. 

5.  Hard    to  be  endured  ;   rigorous,   exact, 
strict :  as,  a  severe  examination,  a  settre  test. 

6.  Strictly  conforming  to  or  regulated  by 
rule  or  principle ;   exact'y  conforming  to  a 
standard  ;  rigidly  methodical ;  rigidly  adhering 
to  rule  :  hence,  not  allowing  of  or  employing 
unnecessary  ornament,  amplification,  or  the 
like  ;  not  luxuriant ;  not  florid  ;  simple  :  as,  a 
severe  style  of  architecture.  . 

sev'-er-ee',  *.  [Etym.  doubtful :  by  some 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  ciborium.] 

Arch.:  A  part  separated  from  the  rest:  a 
bay  or  compartment  in  a  vaulted  roof ;  a  com- 
partment or  division  of  scaffolding. 

"  Each  teveree,  or  compartment  of  vaulting  waa 
of  the  *atue  dimensions  an  the  present  vaulting."— 
Wetttrn  Uaily  .Vrldl,  Fell.  8,  1882. 

Se-vere'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  severe;  -?>/.]  In  a 
severe  manner;  with  severity;  strictly, vigor- 
ously, rigidly,  |*infully. 

"A  yonthful  gentleman  of  worth. 
And  kept  letereln  from  re«ort  of  men.' 

m,atfip.':  Turn  Gentlemen,  ill.  1. 

5T  Tn  let  a  person  (or  thing)  severely  alone: 
To  avoid  of  set  purpose,  to  isolate. 

"  England  and  her  wants  .  .  .  are  to  be  teverely  let 
alone.'  —lief tree.  June  20,  I486,  p.  & 


se-vere -ness,  s.  [Eng.  severe;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  stauj  of  being  severe  ;  sevi .  i.  y 

seV-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  sever;  -er.]  Otis  wbo 
severs  or  disjoins. 

Se-veV-I-ans,  *.jrf.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  party  of  Monophysites,  who 
followed  the  teaching  of  Severus,  who  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch  in  513.  He  asserted  thai 
the  body  of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  resurrection, 
was  corruptible.  [JULIANISTS.] 

seV-er-ite,  s.    [After  St.  Sever,  France,  wher» 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LE.NZINITE  (q.v.). 

se-ver'-I-t^,  *  se-ver-i-tye,  s.  [Fr.  severiti, 
from  Lat.  severitutem,  accus.  of  severitas,  from 
severus  =  severe  (q.v.) ;  bp.  severidad  ;  ItaL 
severita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
severe — 

(1)  Gravity,  austerity,  extreme  strictness  J 
harshness,  rigour. 

"  Strict  age  and  sour  teverity. 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie." 

Milton:  Com  ill.  109. 

(2)  Harsh  treatment,  cruelty,  rigour,  harsh* 
ness. 

"  Protected  against  the  leverity  of  victorious  govern- 
ments )>y  female  adroitness  and  generosity.  - -I/a- 
caulay :  Hist.  Kny..  ch.  v. 

(3)  The  quality  or  state  of  afflicting,  dis- 
tressing,  or    painir.g  ;  extreme   degree ;   ex- 
tremity, keenness,  sharpness. 

"Though  nature  hath  given  Insects  mcacity  to 
avoid  the  winter  cold,  yet  its  leoerity  find*  Item  ..uU" 
— Bale  :  Origin,  of  Mankind. 

(4)  Extremity  of  coldness  or  inclemency  s 
as,  the  severity  of  a  winter. 

(5)  Exactness,    rigour,    nicety :  as,  the  se- 
verity of  a  test 

*(6)  Strictness,  strict  accuracy. 

"  Confining  myself  to  the  leeerity  of  truth,  becoming^ 
I  must  pas*  over  many  iiutauce*  of  your  nuuiary 
skill,  —llryden.  (Toad.} 

seV-er-y,  seb  -er-ee',  sib'-ar-y,  s.     [S»> 

VERGE.] 

SeV-flle,  s.    [Eng.,  from  Sp.  Sevilla.] 

Geog. :  A  Spanish  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadalquivir. 

Seville-orange,  i. 

Hort.,  £c. :  The  Bitter  Orange  or  Bi parade, 
Citrus  B'garadia.  The  rind  and  the  flowen 
have  a  stronger  flavour  and  odour  than  those 
of  the  Sweet  Orange.  The  flowers,  when 
distilled,  yield  orange-flower  water,  and  the 
rind  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic. 
[ORANGE.] 

*se-v6-ca'  tion,  s.  [Lat.  strocatus,  pa.  par. 
of  sevoco  =  to  call  apart  or  aside  :  se-—  a|>ar^ 
and  t-oco  =  to  call.]  The  act  of  calling  aside. 

sev-d-e'-Ja  (J  as  h),  s.    [Mexican  name.] 

Bot. :  Stenanthium  frigidum,  sometimes 
placed  under  Veratrum.  It  grows  in  Mexico, 
is  believed  to  be  poisonous,  and  is  used  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

Sevres  (as  sevr),  t.    [See  compound.] 

Sevres-ware,  s.  Porcelain  of  (inequality, 
made  at  the  French  government  works  at 
Sevres.  It  is  principally  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
and  delicate  quality,  for  ornament  rather 
than  use. 

•  sew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  v.t.  [SEW  (3),  «.)  To 
bring  on  and  remove  meat  at  table  ;  to  assay 
or  taste,  as  meats  or  drinks,  before  they  are 
served  up,  or  in  presence  at  the  table. 

*sew  (ew  as  n)  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [SUE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  follow,  to  pursue. 

"  If  me  thou  deigne  to  serve  mid  MW." 

Spentrr :  F.  Q.,  II.  Tit.  *. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  solicit ;  to  make  solicit** 
tion. 

"  To  Proteus  selfe  to  <ew  she  thought  it  vaino 
Who  was  the  root  and  worker  of  her  wo«." 

Spenter:  f.  V-.  IV.  xil.  It. 

sew  (ew  as  6)  (3),  •  sewe,  *  sowen,  v.t.  &I. 
[A.S.  tiwian  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  syja ;  Dan.  sye; 
Sw.  «i/;  O.  H.  Ger.  siviwin,  timin ;  Goth,  sin- 
jan;  Lat.  sw> ;  Lith.  suti;  Russ.  shite;  Sanso. 
siv.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle, 
and  thread. 

"His  cloke  was  towed  to  his  bode." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  It.OM. 


/ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  -  liw. 


sew— sexangle 
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^     1  To  fasten  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

"  No  man  itvKth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  gar- 
ment"— Mark  ii.  21. 

•3.  To  mend,  to  repair. 

"  My  bellows  to  mend,  or  bowls  to  lew." 

Money  Mattert  all  Thingi,  p.  98. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  practise  sewing  ;  to  work 
With  a  needle  and  thread. 

"  A  time  to  rent,  and  a  time  to  teu."—£c<:let.  ill.  7. 

If  1.  To  sew  up:     0 
<1)  Literacy: 
(a)  To  inclose  by  sewing. 
"Sea  me  up  in  the  skirts  of  it.'—Shaketp.  :  Taming 
qftte  threat,  iv.  S. 

(6)  To  close  or  unite  by  sewing. 

"  The  sleeves  should  be  cut  oat  and  tewed  up  again." 
—Shiiketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  S. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  tire  out,  to  exhaust,  to  finish. 
{Slang.)  [ScwN-up.] 

2.  To  be  sewed  up :  To  rest  on  the  ground,  as 
*  ship  when  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for 
her  to  float ;  a  ship  thus  situated  is  said  to  be 
tewed  tip  by  the  ditference  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  her  floating  mark  or  line. 

«ew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  *sewe,  v.t.  A  i.    [For  es- 

sewe,  from  O.  Fr.  essuier,  esuer  •=  to  dry,  from 
Lat.  exsucco,  eisuco  =  to  deprive  of  moisture, 
to  suck  the  juiue  from :  ex  =  out,  and  succus  = 
juice,  moisture.) 

A.  Tratis. .*   To  let  off  the  water  from ;  to 
drain,  as  a  pond  for  taking  the  fish. 

"  They  .  .  .  spoyled  and  l.rxke  his  closures  and 
warynes,  and  trwyd  their  pondes  and  waters,  and  dyd 
•»nto  them  many  displeasures."— Fabyan :  Chronicle 
(an.  13761. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ooze  out    (Prov.) 

•«ew  (OW  as  U)  (1),  ».  [A.S.  seaw=  juice.]  A 
disli,  food. 

"  I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  seteei. 
Me  of  her  swannes,  ne  her  hereusewes." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  10.WL 

«  »ew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  «.  [Sew  (4),  v.  ]  A  sewer, 
a  drain. 

"  The  towue-slnke,  the  common  tev."—lfomenclator. 

•ewage  (as  su'-lg),  s.   [Eng.  sew  (4),  v. ;  -age.] 

1.  The  foul  matter  which   passes  through 
the  drains,  conduits,  or  sewers  of  a  town, 
village,  collection  of  houses,    &c.,    or  indi- 
vidual houses.     It  consists  of  the    excreted 
matter,  liquid  and  solid,  the  water  by  which 
anch  matter  is  carried  off,  the  waste  water  of 
laths,  wash-houses,  and  other  domestic  oper- 
ations,  the  liquid  waste  product  of  various 
manufacturing  operations,  and,  in  most  cases, 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  drainage  of 
the  area  drained.    In  most  cases  the  sewage 
of  towns,  &c.,  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into 
acme  river,  the  sea,  &c. ;  but  the  value  of  its 
manurial  constituents  being  now  recognized, 
many  towns  and  districts  and  large  establish- 
ments have  adopted  systems  of  sewage  utili- 
sation.   Of  these,  the  chief  is  irrigation  of 
land    especially  prepared    for   the   purpose. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  produce  a 
dry,  portable  manure   from  the  sewage   by 
treatment  with    chemicals,  deposition,    &c. 
The  quantity  of  sewage  passing  from  a  town, 
Ac.,  is  estimated,  according  to  circumstances, 
•t  about  thirty  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

u  Sewage  generally  yields  ammonia  at  the  rate  of 
•bout  seven  grains  in  a  gallon."— Branded  Cox. 

2.  The  same  as  SEWERAGE,  1.  (q.  v.). 

H  The  words  sewage  =  that  which  is  carried 
off  by  the  sewers,  and  Sewerage  =  the  system 
of  sewers  of  a  town,  are  said  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Mr.  James  Pilbrow,  F.S.A.,  civil 
engineer,  Worthing,  in  1850,  in  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  Tottenham.,  Middlesex. 

•ewage  (su'-lg),  v.t.  [SEWAOE,  ».]  To  fur- 
nish with  sewers  ;  to  drain  with  sewers ;  to 
sewer. 

ajew'-el  (ew  as  u),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Per- 
haps for  snewell,  from  shew  or  show.} 

Hunt. :  A  scarecrow,  generally  made  of 
feathers,  hung  up  to  prevent  deer  from  enter- 
ing a  place. 

•S-wcl-el,  «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Haplodon  rufus,  a  small  rodent  from 
the  west  coast  of  America.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  tail  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half,  brownish  above,  lighter  below.  Its 
habits  are  approximately  those  of  the  Prairie 
Dog  (q.v.).  It  constitutes  the  genus  Ani- 
«onyx  of  Raflnesque,  Aplodontia  of  .Richard- 
son, and  Haplodon  or  Haploodon  of  later 
writers.  Lilleborg  makes  it  the  type  of  a 
family  Haploodontidae. 


*  sew'-er  (ew  as  u)  (1),  ».  [Eng.  sew  (I),  v. ; 
•er.]  An  officer  who  served  up  a  feast,  ar- 
ranged the  dishes,  and  provided  water  for  the 
hands  of  the  guests. 

"  Their  task  the  busy  tewert  ply, 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

Scott :  Lag  of  the  Last  ilirutret,  vi.  6. 

sew'-er  (ew  as  6)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  sew  (2),  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  sews  or  uses  the  needle. 

sew'-er  (ew  as  u)  (3),  s.  [Eng.  sew  (4),  v. ; 
•er.]  An  underground  channel  for  carrying 
off  the  surface  water  and  liquid  refuse  matter 
of  cities  and  towns.  Sewers  are  constructed 
of  brick  or  earthenware  pipes  ;  iron  pipes  are 
used  in  a  few  instances.  [SEWAOE,  V] 

If  Courts  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers :  (See 
extract). 

"  Cou.rU  of  the  Commiitionert  of  Sever*  are  tempo- 
rary tribunals,  erected  by  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  with  jurisdiction  to  overlook  the  repairs  of  sea- 
banks  and  walls,  and  the  cleansing  of  public  streams, 
ditches,  and  other  conduits,  whereby  any  waters  are 
carried  off,  in  the  county  or  particular  district  speci- 
fied in  the  commission.  ...  In  modem  times  i>owers 
similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  courts  of  sewers  have 
been  freely  conferred  on  vestries,  borough  councils, 
and  other  local  representative  bodies,  charged  with 
the  improvement  and  |»olice  of  towns  and  other  popu- 
lous places."— Btaclttlone  •  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  oh.  S. 

seW-er  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [SEWER  (3),  «.]  To 
provide  or  drain  with  sewers. 

sewerage  (as  su'-er-Ig),  *.  [Eng.  sewer 
(3),  s.;  -age.] 

1.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  sewers, 
drains,  &c.,  in  a  city,  town,  <fcc. ;  the  system 
of  sewers  or  underground  channels,  pipes,  &c., 
for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  sewage  of  a 
town,  village,  &c. 

*  2.  The  matter  carried  away  in  the  sewers ; 
sewage. 

sew-In,  sew'-en  (ew  as  u),  s.    [See  def.] 

Ichthy. :  The  Welsh  name  for  a  variety  of 
Salmo  trutta,  sometimes  ranked  as  distinct 
species,  S.  cambricus.  Though  characteristic 
of  the  Welsh  area,  it  is  found  also  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  three  feet. 

sew  -Ing  (ew  as  6),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [SEW 
(3),  v.] 

A.  *  'B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  working  with 
or  using  a  needle. 

2.  That  which  is  sewed  by  the  needle. 

3.  (Pi.).'  Compound  threads  of  silk  wound, 
cleaned,  doubled  and  thrown,  to  be  used  for 
sewing. 

sewing-clamp,  «. 

Leather  :  A  contrivance  for  holding  a  piece 
of  work  while  being  stitched. 

sewing-horse,  s. 

Leather :  A  harness-maker's  clamp  for  hold- 
ing leather  while  being  sewed. 

sewing-machine,  *.  A  machine  for 
sewing  or  stitching  cloth,  leather,  &c.  Sew- 
ing machines  are  of  several  classes  :  (1)  Those 
in  which  the  needle  is  passed  completely 
through  the  work,  as  in  hand-sewing.  (2) 
Those  making  the  chain  stitch,  which  is 
wrought  by  the  crochet-liook  or  by  an  eye- 
pointed  needle  and  auxiliary  hook.  (3)  Those 
making  a  fair  stitch  on  one  side,  the  upper 
thread  being  interwoven  by  another  thread 
below.  (4)  Those  making  the  lock-stitch,  the 
same  on  both  sides.  The  last  is  the  latest 
and  best  Sewing-machines  have  been  by 
various  modifications  adapted  to  perform 
almost  every  variety  of  stitching  which  can 
be  done  by  hand.  The  first  sewing-machine 
was  patented  by  Elias  Howe,  of  the  United 
States,  in  1846 ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
Singer  machine  in  1851 ;  and  since  that  time 
innumerable  improvements,  modifications, 
and  additions  have  been  made.  America  has 
consta.itly  led  in  the  production  of  sewing 
machines,  as  in  «o  many  other  departments  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  vast  numbers  of 
the.se  useful  implements  have  been  exported. 

sewing-needle,  *.  A  needle  used  in 
sewing. 

sewing-press, «. 

Bookbind. :  The  frame  with  stretched  vertical 
cords,  against  which  the  larks  of  the  folded 
sheets  of  a  book  are  consecutively  laid  and 
sewed. 


sewn  (ew  as  o),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEW  (2),  *J 
sewn-np,  a.    Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

"Some  of  the  party  were  considerably  tewi-up."— 
Thackeray  :  Shabby  Genteel  Start,  en.  i. 

*  sew'-ster  (ew  as  6),  s.    [Eng.  sew  (z\  r.; 
fern.    suit',   -ster.]     A  woman  who   sews;  a 
seamstress. 

"At  every  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  teatter,  that  did  sit  me  nigli." 

Ben  Joruon  :  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  I 

Sex,  ft.  [Fr.  seif,  from  Lat.  serum,  accus.  of 
sexas  =  sex,  prob.  lit.  =  a  division,  from  teat 
=  to  cut  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sexo  ;  Ital  tetto.J 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  distinction  between  male  and  female  ; 
the  physical  difference  between  male  and 
female  ;  that  property  or  character  by  which 
an  animal  is  male  or  female.  Sexual  distinc- 
tions are  derived  from  the  presence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  characteristic  generative 
organs  of  the  male  and  female  respectively. 

2.  Womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis.  (Gene- 
rally preceded  by  the  definite  article  the.) 

"  A  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  lex.  as  much 
as  the  tact  of  her  tex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours."— 
Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

3.  One   of  the  two  divisions  of  animal* 
fonnded  on  the  distinction  of  male  and  female. 

IL  Bot.  :  A  distinctive  peculiarity  of  some 
flower  or  flowers,  as  bearing  a  stamen  or 
stamens,  and  therefore  being  analogous  to  the 
male  sex  in  animals,  or  bearing  a  pistil  or 
pistils,  and  thus  being  analogous  to  the  female 

Sex.      [SEXUAL-SYSTEM.] 

sex-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  used  to  denote 
six  or  sixfold. 

*  sfix-ag'-S-cu-ple,   o.      [Lat  sexagi(es)  = 
sixty  times,  and  Eng.  couple.]    Proceeding  by 
sixties  :  as,  a  sexagecuple  ratio. 

sex-a-gen-ar-I-an,  a.  &  *.  j[Eng.  sexa- 
genary ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sixty  years  of  age  ;  sexagenary. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age. 


,  a.&s.  [Lat.  sexagenaries, 
from  sexageni  —  sixty  each  ;  sexaginta  =  sixty  ; 
sex  =  six;  Fr.  sexagenaire  ;  Sp.  sexagenarioi 
Ital.  sessagenario.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  number  sixty; 
composed  of  or  proceeding  by  sixties  ;  sixty 
years  of  age. 

"These  are  the  sexagenary  fair  ones,  and  upwards^ 
who,  whether  they  were  handsome  or  not  in  the  law 
century,  ought  at  least  in  this  to  reduce  theinselvta 
to  a  decency  and  gravity  of  dress  suitable  to  tint* 
years.'—  Chesterfield:  Common  Hente,  Mo.  ft. 

•  B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  sexagenarian. 

2.  A  thing  composed  of  sixty  parts,  or  CO*. 
tainiug  sixty. 

sexagenary-arithmetic,  *.  A  scale 
in  which  the  modulus  is  sixty.  It  is  used  in 
treating  of  the  divisions  of  the  circle.  [SEXA- 
GESIMAL.] 

sSx-a-ges'-i-ma,  ».  [Lat.  semgesima(die»)  = 
the  sixtieth  (day)*  ;  Fr.  sexiigesime  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
sexagesimal  Ital.  sessagesima.]  The  second 
Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called  as  being  about 
the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

sSx-a-gSs'-I-mal,  a.  &s.    [SEXAOESIMA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Sixtieth  ;   pertaining  to  the 
number  sixty  ;  proceeding  by  sixties. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Math.  :  The  same  as  SEXAOESIM  AL-FRACTIOB 

(q.v.). 

sexagesimal  -  arithmetic,  *.     Sexa- 

genary arithmetic  (q.v.). 

sexagesimal-fractions,  v'  Fractions 
whose  denominators  are  some  power  of  sixty, 
•s  «V>  «*o5>  iis'soB-  Such  fractions  were  alone 
used  in  astronomical  calculations,  and  so  were 
formerly  also  called  astronomical  fractions. 
They  are  still  retained  in  the  division  of  the 
circle  and  of  time,  each  degree  or  hour  I*  ing 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  and  each  minute 
into  sixty  seconds,  and  so  on. 

*  sex'-an-a-rjf,  a.  [Lat.  sex  =  six.  Perhaps 
a  mistake  for  sexenary.]  Consisting  of  six  or 
sixes  ;  sixfold. 

sex'-an-gle,  *.     [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  angl* 

(q.v.).] 

Geom.  :  A  figure  having  six  angles  and  six 
sides  ;  a  hexagon. 


boil,  bo?;  pout,  jo'wl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-«ian,  -Uan  =  abfo.   -Uon, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -clous. -Uoua, -sious  =  shus.   -bio, -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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sex'-an-gled  (le  as  el),  sex  an  -gu-lar. 
o.  [Pref.  sea;-,  and  Eng.'ajujled,  angular  (q.v!).] 
Having  six  angles  ;  hexagonal. 

*  The  grab*  from  their  triangular  abode 
Crawl  out  unflnish'd  like  the  maggot'i  brood." 

Dritden  :  Of  id  ;  Vttamorphota  XT. 

•e"x-axV-gU-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sexangular  ; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  sexaligular  manner  ;  with  six  angles  ; 
hexagonally. 

"  Crystal  is.  in  Its  natural  growth,  a  sexangular 
prlsme,  teuinffularlf  pointed.  —  (7r*t».  Cotmolvaia, 
bk.  L.ch.  iii. 

•ex-de'-cene,  s.  [Fret  sex-,  and  Eng.  de- 
cent.] [CETENE.J 

•ex  -dec'-iin-al,  a.  [Lat.  sexdecim  =  sixteen.] 

Crystatt.  :  Having  sixteen  faces  ;  applied  to 

•  crystal  when  the  prism  or  middle  part  has 

six  faces,  and  the  two  summits  together  ten 

faces,  or  the  reverse. 

•ex  de-cyLs.    [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  decyL] 

[CETYL.) 

sexdecyl  -  alcohol,  ».  [C  ETY  LI  c-  ALCO- 
HOL.] 

•  sex  dlJT  rt  I»m,  ».  [Lat.  sex  =  six,  and  digi- 
tus  =  a  linger  or  toe.]    The  state  or  condition 
of  having  six  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands, 
or  six  toes  on  one  or  both  feet. 

"•ex-dlg'-lt-Ist,  >.  [SEXDIOITISM.]  One  who 
has  six  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands,  or  six 
toes  on  one  or  both  feet. 

•ex  du  6  de9   Im  al,  a     [Lat   *ez=six, 

and  duodecim  =  twelve.] 

Crystatt.  :  Having  eighteen  faces  ;  applied  to 
a  crystal  when  the  prism  or  middle  part  has 
six  faces,  and  the  two  summits  together  twelve 
faces. 

•  sexed,  ».    [Eng.  sex  ;  -td.}    Having  sex. 

"  LOM  her  gentle  itx'd  Irumauitie." 

Beaum.  t  flet.  :  Four  Plnyet  in  On*. 

•Sx  en-a  ry,a.  [Lat.  sex  =  six.]  Proceeding 
by  sixes  ;  specif,  applied  to  a  system  of  arith- 
metic whose  base  is  six. 

•£x  en  ni  al>  a.  [Lat.  sexenni(um)  =  a  space 
of  six  years":  sex  =  six,  and  annus  —  &  year  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Lasting  or  continuing  for 
•ix  years  ;  happening  once  in  six  years. 

"  A  consolidation  of  the  short-dated  or  texemtuU 
bond*."—  Daily  Telrgra^h,  March  li,  18M. 

•«5x-en'-nl-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sexennial;  -ly.] 
Once  in  every  six  years. 

•ex   fid,  sex'-I  fid,  a.    [Lat.  sex,  and  ./Mi, 
pret  of  findo  =  to  cleave.] 
Bot.  :  (Of  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  <tc.):  Six-cleft. 


"  foil,  s.     [Lat  sex  =  six,  and  folium  =  a 
leaf.]    A  plant  >r  flower  ha\ing  six  leaves. 

•  sex  hind  -man,  t.    [A.S.  six  =  six;  hund 
=  hundred,  and  man  =  man.] 

Eng.  Hist.  :  One  of  the  middle  thanes,  who 
were  valued  at  600s. 

•ex  U  -lion  (11  as  y),  s.    [SEXTILLION.] 

•  •ex'-I-Byl-la-ble,  *.    [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng. 
syllable  (q.v.).]    A  word  having  six  syllables. 

•ex-Iv  a-lent,  a.    [SEXVALENT.] 

•  sex   less,  a.    [Eng.  sex,  s.  ;  -less.]    Having 
no  sex  ;  destitute  of  the  characteristics  of  sex. 

"  How  the  irileu  workers  .  .  . 
Wrought  to  Christian  faith  and  holy  order 
Savage  hearts  alike  and  barren  moor." 

C.  Kingtlty  :  Saint't  Tragedy.    (Proem.) 

^  The  term  is  often  applied  to  religious  of 
both  sexes. 

•ex  loc   U  lar,  a.    [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  Jocu- 
lar (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  sexloculaire.] 
Bot.  :  (Of  a  fruit):  Having  six  cells. 


-l*.  o.    [Eng.  sex,  s.;  -ly.]    Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  sex  ;  sexual. 

•Sxt,  s.    [Lat.  sextus  =  sixth.] 

Roman,  Ritual  :  The  office  for  hora  sexta  (the 
sixth  hour  =  noon).  It  consists  of  a  hymn, 
three  psalms,  the  little  chapter,  and  versicles 
and  responses.  [OFFICE,  *.,  U  (2).] 

•ex  tain,  s.    [Lat.  «ez  =  six.]    A  stanza  of 
six  lines. 

*  •ex'  -tans,  s.    [Lat.,  from  sextus  =  sixth.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  coin,  the  sixth  part  of 
anas. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  sextant  (q.v.), 
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sex'-tant,  s.  [Lat.  sextans,  genit.  sextantis  = 
a  sixth  part;  Fr.  sextant;  Sp.  sextaiite;  ItaL 
sestante.] 

1.  Math. :  The  sixth  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle. 

2.  Sure.  &  Navig. :  An  instrument  used  in 
measuring  angles,  founded  upon  the  optical 
principle  that  a  ray  of  light  twice  reflected 
from   plane  reflectors  makes,   with    the  7-ay 
before  reflection,  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  reflecting  surfaces. 
It  resembles  a  quadrant,  but  has  an  arc  of 
about  65°.  The 

reflecting  sex- 
tant  is  an  im- 
proved form 
of  the  quad- 
rant of  reflec- 
tion, invented 
by  Newton  in 
1699  [QUAD- 
RANT], and  is 
capable  of 
measurin 
angles  of  l: 
or  more.  It 
consists  of  a 
frame,  gene- 
rally of  metal,  but  sometimes  of  ebony,  stiff- 
ened by  cross-braces,  and  having  an  arc  em- 
bracing about  65°  of  a  circle.  This  is  divided 
into  double  the  number  of  degrees  actually  em- 
braced between  the  two  extreme  graduations 
of  the  arc,  as  the  fixed  and  movable  glasses, 
owing  to  the  double  reflection,  only  form  with 
each  other  an  angle  equal  to  half  the  angular 
distance  l>etween  the  two  objects  observed, 
one  of  which  is  seen  directly  and  the  other 
by  reflection  from  the  index-glass. 

3.  Astron. :  Sextans :  one  of  the  constella- 
tions introduced  by  Hevelius.    It  extends  a 
little  mere    than    from  the   equator  to  the 
ecliptic,  between  Regulus  and  Cor  Hydras. 

*  sSx'-ta-ry  (1),  *.  [Lat.  sextarius  —  the  sixth 
of  anything.] 

Ronian  Antiq. :  A  dry  and  liquid  measure 
containing  about  a  pint, 

*  sex'-ta-ry  (2),  *  •Sx'-ter-y,  *.  [SACRISTY.) 

sextary-land,  s.  Land  given  to  a  church 
or  religious  house  for  maintenance  of  a  sexton 
or  sacristan. 

sex-tene,  *.  [Lat  sext(us)  =  sixth;  -«ne.] 
[HEXENE.] 

•ax-tetf,  *.    [SESTET.] 

Sex  -ti-an,  s.    [See  def.] 

Philos.  (PI.):  The  followers  of  Quintus 
Sextins  (born  circ.  70  B.C.),  who  founded  a 
school  of  philosophy  at  Rome. 

"Abstinence  from  animal  food,  daily  self-examina- 
tion, and  a  leaning  toward  the  doctrine  of  the  train- 
migration  of  souls  are  among  the  Pythagorean  ele- 
ments in  the  philosophy  of  the  Sextiani.  Their  teach- 
ing seems  to  have  consisted  principally  of  exhortations 
to  moral  excellence,  to  energy  of  soul,  and  to  Inde- 
pendence with  reference  to  external  things."—  Ucber- 
veg :  Bin.  Phil.  (Eng.  ed.).  L  221. 

sex'-tile,  o.  [Lat.  sextus  =  sixth.]  A  term 
used  to  denote  the  position  or  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other  sixty 
degrees  or  two  signs.  It  is  marked  thus  *. 

"  To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  prescrib'd.  to  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspect* 
In  textile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  659. 

sex-til'-lion  (11  as  y),  s.  [Lat.  sext(us)  = 
sixth,  and  Eng.  (m)iUion.]  In  American  and 
French  notation  a  number  represented  by  a 
unit  with  twenty-one  ciphers  annexed.  In 
English  notation  a  million  raised  to  the  sixth 
power,  a  uuit  with  thirty-six  ciphers  annexed. 

sex'-tine,  a.  &  «.   [Lat  sextets)  =  sixth  ;  -int.] 
*  A.  At  adj. :  Sixteenth.    (Nashe :  Lenten 
Stuffe.) 
B.  As  subst. :  [DIALLTL]. 

*  sex'-tl-ply,  v.t.    [SEXTUPLE.]    To  multiply 
sixfold. 

"  So  some  affections  our  soules  browes  unbend. 
And  other  some  do  tcxtlply  each  dent." 

Daaiet :  Microcotmot,  p.  88. 

sex'-to  (pi.  sex'-tos),  s.  [Lat  abl.  sing,  of 
sextus  =  sixth.]  A  book  formed  by  folding  the 
sheets  into  six  leaves  each. 

sexto  decimo,  s.  A  size  of  book  in 
which  each  signature  is  folded  to  contain  six- 
teen leaves ;  generally  abbreviated  16mo,  16°. 


7 -ton,  *.     [A  contract,  of  sacristan  (q.T.).J 
An  under  officer  of  the  church,  whose  duty 
is  to  take  care  of  the  vessels,  vestments,  &<s^ 
belonging  to  the  church,  to  attend  on  th» 
officiating  minister,  and  perform  other  duties 
pertaining  to  the  church,  to  which  is  added 
the  duty  of  digging  and  filling  up  graves  im 
the  churehyardT     The    office    corresponds  to 
that  of  a  janitor  in  other  buildings. 
"  [I]  always  kept  the  uzton'i  arms  in  use 
With  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men's  knella,* 
MarlovH  :  Jew  of  Malta,  U.  t, 

•  sex'-ton-ess,  *.     [Eng.  sexton;  •«**.]     A 
female  sexton. 

"  The  tfxtoneu  hastened  to  turn  on  the  s*M." 

liarham  :  Ingoldtly  Legendt ;  Sir  /!vf>ert. 

••Sx'-tin-ry,  *  sSx'-t&i-ry.  s.  |Eng.  tea- 
ton;  -ry.]  The  office  or  post  of  sexton  ;  sez- 
touship. 

"The  terronry  of  our  ladye  churche  in  Home."— 
Btrnert:  Proiuart;  Cronycli,  roL  ii.,  ch.  cxcTii. 

sex'-ton  ship,  s.  [Eng.  sexton ;  -ship.]  Th* 
office  o!  a  s.-xton. 

"  He  died  Vf ore  my  day  of  teitmi\ij>  ~ 
Byron :  C»urcki(Cs 

*  sex'-try,  ».    [SEXTA RY,  (2)0 

sex'-tu  pie,  a.  [Low  Lat  sexhtptu,  from 
sex  =  six,  and  plico  =  to  fold.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sixfold  ;  six  times  as  many. 

"Han's  length,  being  a  perpendicular  from  tfas> 
rertex  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  lextuplt  unto  him 
breadth,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  ribs  of  ono 
side  to  another."— Browne  :  Vulgar  frraun,  bk.  i»_ 
ch.  T. 

2.  Music :   Applied  to  music  divide- 1  into 
bars  containing  six  equal  notes  or  their  equiva- 
lents, generally  considered  a  sort  of  compound 
common  time. 

sex'-tu  plet,  «.    [SEXTUPLE.) 

Music :  A  double  triplet,  six  note*  to  be 
performed  in  the  time  of  four. 

sex'-u-al,  a.  [Lat.  sexualis,  from  sent*  =  sex; 
Fr.  sexuel ;  Sp.  sexual ;  I tal.  sessualt.]  Per- 
taining to  sex  or  the  sexes  ;  distinguishing  th« 
sex ;  peculiar  to  the  distinction  and  office  of 
male  and  female  ;  pertaining  to  the  genital 
organs  :  as  sexual  intercourse,  sexual  diseases, 
&c. 

sexual  affinity,  «. 

BioL  :  Power  of  hybridization. 

sexual-reproduction,  *.   [GAMoaxNst- 

sis.] 

sexual  selection,  s. 

Biol. :  The  modification  of  the  two  sexes 
through  natural  selection  in  relation  to  differ- 
ent habits  of  life,  or  the  modification  of  th» 
one  sex  in  relation  to  the  other.  The  littler  is 
the  more  common.  Male  mammals,  alligators. 
stag-beetles,  &c.,  generally  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  females.  Among  birds,  again, 
the  males  exhibit  their  splendid  plumxge  or 
sing  with  all  their  skill  to  attract  the  females.' 
In  both  cases  sexual  selection  tends  t»  modify 
the  structure.  (Varu'in:  Origin  oj  Speciet^ 
ch.  iv.) 

sexual  system,  s. 

1.  Physiol. :  The  sexual  organs  collectireljr,. 
with  their  collateral  appendages  and  arrange- 
merits.    The  male  and  female  elements  pro- 
duce what  are  usually  termed  sperm-cells  and 
germ-cells  respectively,  the  fusion  of  the  two 
cells  being  required  for  the  production  of  % 
fertile  embryo.    Except  in  the  very  lowest 
forms  of  life,  this  statement  is  generally  cor- 
rect as  regards  all  animate  Nature,  of  th» 
vegetable  kingdom  equally  with  the  animal. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  classification  of  plants  by  th* 
number,  length,  and  grouping  of  the  stamens, 
and  the  orders  by  the  number,  Ate.,  of  the 
pistils.     (ARTIFICIAL-SYSTEM,    LINN.«AN-SYS- 

TEM.J 

"The  adoption  of  the  uxual  nitem  by  Professor 
Martyn  at  Cambridge,  and  by  Dr.  Hope  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  to  be  considered  as  the  sera  of  the  rtlalilLia- 
mentof  the  Linneau  system  in  Britain."—  fultmcf  - 
Stetcltel  qf  Botany. 

sex'-u-al-lst,  «.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ist.]  On« 
who  maintains  or  supports  the  doctrine  of 
sexes  in  plants  ;  one  who  classifies  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  sexual  system  (q.v.). 

* seX-U-Sl'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ity.]  The 
qualify  or  state  of  l>eing  distinguished  by  sexj 
recognition  of  sexual  relations. 

Bear/  n-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ize.]  T» 
give  sex  to ;  to  distinguish  into  sexes. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


sexually— shad 
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-l-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  sexual;  -ly.]    In  a 
sexual  manner  or  relation. 

Sex  -va  lent,  a.     [Lat.  sex  =  six,  and  vakns, 

genit.  valentis,  pr.  par.  of  valto  =  to  be  worth.] 

Chem. :    Equivalent   to    six    units  of   any 

standard,  especially  to  six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

sexvalent-elements,  s.  pi.    [HKXADS.] 
(1).  »•    (Fr-  saye.]    A  sort  of  woollen  cloth. 

~ 


Sey  (2),  ».  [IceL.  se0i  =  aslice.]  The  opening 
in  a  garment  through  which  the  arm  passes  ; 
the  seam  in  a  coat  or  gown  which  runs  under 
the  arm.  (Scotch.) 

*&y,  v.t.    [A.S.    sehan,  seon;    IceL  sea.]     To 
,    strain,  as  a  liquid.    (Scotch.) 

•ey-bert-ite,  s.  [After  H.  Seybert;  suff. 
-iU  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
mostly  in  tabular  crystals  with  a  thin  foliated 
micaceous  structure.  Hardness,  4  to  5  ;  sp. 
gr.  3  to  3'1 ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  reddish- 
brown,  yellowish,  copper-red.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  lime, 
with  some  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
Dana  divides  this  species  into  (1)  the  Amity 
sey  bertite,  (2)  xanthophyllite,  and  (3)  brandis- 
ite.  (See  these  words.) 

Sey  chelles .  «.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  group  of  islands,  north-east  of 
Madagascar. 

Seychelles  cocoanut,  s.    [LODOICEA.] 
••eye,prrt.  o/».    [SEE.] 

'afoot,  interj.  [See  def.]  An  oath  or  impre- 
cation, abbreviated  from  God's  foot. 

sforz  an  -do,  sforz  a  to  (z  as  tz),  adv. 
[Ital.] 

Music  :  Forced.  A  term  signifying  that  the 
note  or  notes  pointed  out  by  the  sign  sf.  are 
to  be  emphasised  more  strongly  than  they 
would  otherwise  bo  in  the  course  of  the 
rhythm. 

•fre-gazz'-i,  (ZZ  as  tz),  s.  [Ital.  sfreggare  = 
to  rub,  from  ex  —  out,  and  frico  =  to  rub.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  glazing 
adopted  by  Titian  and  other  old  masters  for 
soft  shadows  of  flesh,  <fcc.,  and  consisting  in 
dipping  the  finger  into  the  colour,  and  draw- 
ing it  once  along  the  surface  to  l>e  painted 
with  an  even  movement.  (Fairholi.) 

Sfu-ma  -to,  o.    [Ital.  =  smoky.] 

Paint. :  A  terra  applied  to  that  style  of 
painting  wherein  the  tints  are  so  blended  that 
the  outline  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  whole 
presenting  an  indistinct,  misty  appearance. 

•gra-fif-td,  a.  [Ital.  =  scratched.]  Applied 
to  a  style  of  painting  in  which  a  white  ground 
is  chipped  or  worked  away,  so  as  to  expose  a 
black  sub-surface. 

••nab,  v.i.  &  t.    [SHABBY.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  play  mean  or  shabby  tricks ; 
to  act  shabbily  ;  to  skulk  or  sneak  away. 

B.  Trans. :  To  rub  or  scratch,  as  a  dog  or 
cat  scratching  itself. 

U  To  shab  off:  To  get  rid  of. 

"  I  would  have  thabbed  him  off  purely."— faryiAar : 
Loot  t  a  Buttle,  IT.  3. 

•hab,  s.    [SHABBY.]   A  disease  in  sheep ;  scab. 

*Shab -bed,  'Shab-btfd,  a.  [Eng.  shab; 
-ed.]  Scabby,  mean,  shabby. 

"  They  mostly  had  short  hair,  and  went  In  a  thabbtd 
condition."—  Wood:  Athrn.  Oxon.,  U.  74S. 

•hab  bl  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  shabby ;  -ly.] 

1.  In   a   shabby   manner   or   state ;   with 
shabby,  threadbare,  or  worn  clothes  :  as,  To 
be  dressed  shabbily. 

2.  In  a  shabby  or  mean  manner ;  meanly : 
as,  To  act  shabbily. 

•hab'-bl-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  shabby;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shabby ; 
the  state  of  being  threadbare  or  worn. 

"  He  exchanged  his  gay  thabbintu  of  clothes,  fit  for 
•  much  younger  man.  to  warm  onea  that  would  be 
decent  for  a  much  older  one."—. Ipretitlar. 

2.  Squalor,  dirt ;  state  of  neglect. 

"  Sluibbineu  holds  IU  ground  here  and  there,  both 
In  the  Strand  and  in  its  eautward  continuation  Fleet 
Street.11— Dntiy  Telegraph.  Sept.  7.  1885. 

3.  Meanness  of  conduct. 


Shab'-ble,  s.  [Dut.  sabel;  Ger.  sabel.]  A 
cutlass,  a  hanger.  (Scotch.) 

"  I  think  it  mild  hae  set  the  thabbl*  my  father  the 
deacon  had  at  Botuwell  brig  a  walking  again."— Scott  : 
Rob  It'iy,  ch.  xxvu 

Shab  -by,  a.    [A  doublet  of  scabby  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ragged,  threadbare,  much  worn. 

"  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  was  seated  a  uiau  with  very  thabby  clothes." 
—VoUimith :  Kaay  6. 

2.  Dressed  in  ragged,  threadbare,  or  much- 
worn  clothes. 

"  For  the  dean  was  so  ihabbu,  and  looked  like  a  ninny. 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jinny." 
Smri/t :  Hamilton  »  Baron. 

3.  Mean,  paltry,  despicable,  low. 

"These  <A»My  evasions  are  themselves  sufficient 
arguments  against  those  who  use  them."—  Tvoke  : 
Uivertioiu  of  Purity,  pt.  iL.  cb.  vii. 

shabby-genteel,  a.  Having  a  certain 
remnant  of  gentility  in  manner,  though  shab- 
bily dressed.  (Used  generally  of  one  who,  in 
popular  phrase,  "  has  seen  better  days,"  but 
now  has  somewhat  threadbare  clothes.") 

shab -rack,  ».  [Ger.  schabrache;  Fr.  chab- 
raque,  from  Turk,  tshaprak ;  Hungar.  csabrag.] 
The  cloth  or  housing  of  a  military  saddle. 

*  shab-roon,  *.    [SHAB.]    A  shabby  fellow. 
(T.  Browne :  Works,  iL  184.) 

t  sha'  -  bub,  *  ahaW  -  bubbe,  s.     [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Lunaria  biennis.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

shack  (1),  *  shacke,  «.  [Prob.  from  shake 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear,  eaten  by 
swine,  &c.,  after  harvest. 

2.  Beech,  oak,  &e.,  mast  for  swine's  food. 
(Prov.) 

3.  Liberty  of  winter  pasturage. 

4.  A  shiftless,  lazy  fellow ;  a  vagabond ;  a 
sturdy  beggar.    (Prov.) 

"Such  a  ihack  as  Fitxharria,"— North :  Sjcumtn, 
p.  298. 

H  Common  of  shack :  The  right  of  persons 
occupying  lands  lying  together  in  the  same 
common  field  to  turn  out  their  cattle  after 
harvest  to  feed  promiscuously  in  that  field. 

Shack  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]   (See  extract) 

"A  tkack  Is  a  one-story  house  built  of  cotton- wo*d 
logs,  driven  in  the  ground  like  piles,  or  laid  one  upon 
another.  The  Ktol  is  of  sticks  and  twigs  covered  with 
dirt,  and  if  there  is  no  woman  to  Insist  on  tidiness 
the  floor  will  be  of  pounded  earth," — Century  Maya- 
tine,  Aug..  1882,  l>.  511. 

shack,  v.i.    [SHACK  (l),  «.] 

1.  To  be  shed  or  fall,  as  corn  at  harvest. 

2.  To  feed  in  stubble,  or  upon  the  waste 
corn  of  the  field. 

3.  To  rove  or  wander  about,  as  a  tramp  or 
beggar.    (Prov.) 

Shack,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  shackle  (2) 
(q.v.).]  (See  compounds.) 

shack-bolt,  j. 

Her. :  A  fetter,  such  as  might  be  put  on  the 
wrists  or  ankles  of  prisoners. 

Shack-lock,  *.    [SHACKLOCK.] 

*  shack'- a- tor -y;  *.     [For  shake  a  Tory.] 
[TORY.]    An  Irish  hound.    (Dekker.) 

Shac'-kle  (1),  ».  [Eng.  shack  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suit  -le.}  Stubble.  (Prov.) 

shac'-kle  (2)  »  schak-kyl,  *  scha-kle,  ». 
[A.S.  sceacul  •=.  aixmd  ;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  skokidl 
=  the  pole  of  a  carriage  ;  8w.  skakel  =  the 
loose  shaft  of  a  carriage  ;  Dan.  skagle  —  a 
trace  for  a  carriage  ;  O.  Dut.  schakel  =  link  or 
ring  of  a  chain.  Named  from  its  shaking 
about ;  A.S.  sceacan,  scacan  =  to  shake.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  fetter,  gyve,  or  handcuff,  or  similar 
contrivance  to  confine  the  limbs,  so  as  to 
restrain  the  use,  of  them,  or  to  prevent  free 
motion. 


*  (2)  A  fetter-like  band  or  chain  worn  on  the 
legs  or  arms  for  ornament. 

"They  had  all  ear-rings  made  of  gold,  and  gold 
tKacktft  about  their  tegs  and  arms." —  Dampw : 
roHnge*  (an.  !«»?). 

(3)  The  hinged  and  curved  bar  of  a  padlock, 
by  which  it  is  hung  to  the  staple. 


(4)  The  iron  by  which  the  bed  or  body  of  * 
carriage  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  spring-bar. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  obstructs,  re- 
strains, or  embarrasses  free  action. 

II.  Technically: 

L  Husbandry  :  A  clevy  (q.v.}. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  link  in  a  chain-cable  which  may  be 
opened  to  allow  it  to  be  connected  to  the  ring 
of  the  anchor  or  divided  into  lengths,  usually 
fifteen  fathoms.    It  consists  of  a  clevy,  bolt, 
and  key.    Used  for  the  chains  also. 

(2)  A  ring  on  the  port  through  which  the 
port-bar   is   passed   to   close   the  port-hole 
effectually. 

(3)  The  clevy,  secured  by  a  pin  and  bolt  to 
the  shank  of  an  anchor,  and  to  which  the 
cable  is   bent;  used    in   place   of  the  old- 
fashioned  anchor-ring. 

3.  Rail. :  A  link  for  coupling  rail  way  -car- 
riages.   (Amer.) 

shackle-bar,  s. 

Rail. :  A  coupling-bar. 
shackle-bolt,  s. 

1.  A  bolt  having  a  shackle  or  clevy  on  the 
end. 

2.  A  bolt  passing  through  the  eyes  of  • 
clevy  or  shackle. 

3.  Her. :  A  shackle.    [FETTER-LOCK.) 

Shackle-bone,  s.  The  bone  on  which 
shackles  are  put ;  the  wrist.  (Scotch.) 

shackle-crow,  s. 

Kant. :  A  bolt-extractor  with  a  shackle  in* 
stead  of  a  claw. 

*  shackle-hammed,  o.    Bow-legged. 
shackle-jack,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  implement  for  attaching  the 
thills  to  the  shackle  on  the  axle  where  a  box 
of  india-rubber  is  used  to  prevent  rattling. 

shackle  joint,  «. 

Compar.  Anat. :  A  joint  in  which  two  ring* 
of  bone  are  connected,  as  in  the  spine-bones 
of  some  fishes. 

shac'-kle,  v.t.    [SHACKLE  (2), ».] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  chain,  to  fetter  ;  to  confine  the  limba 
of,  so  as  to  prevent  free  motion  ;  to  put  shac- 
kles or  fetters  on. 

2.  To  join  by  a  shackle,  link,  or  chain,  as 
railway-carriages.    (Amer.) 

IL  Fig. :  To  fetter  ;  to  obstruct  or  impede ; 
to  embarrass,  to  hamper. 

shadC-lock,  «.    [Eng.  shack(le),  and  lock.]  A 
shackle-bolt ;  a  sort  of  shackle. 

Shack -ly,  a.    [For  shake;  -ly.]    Shaky,  rio- 
ketty. 

*b2  9,  *  shadde,  s.  [A.S.  sceadda ;  Prov.  Oer. 
strode  =  a  shad  ;  Irish  &  Gael,  sgadan;  Wei. 
ysgatlan  = 
a  herring.] 
Ichthy.  : 
The  popu- 
lar name  of 
three  ana- 
dromous 
fishes  of 
the  genus 
Clupea :  ALLICE-SHAD. 

1.  The  American  Shad,  Clupea  *npiVfuuirm^ 
an  important  food  fish,  abundant  on  the  Aihmti* 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Dt-laware 
Hudson,  and  some  other  rivers.     It  spawns  IB 
fresh  water.    Great  numbers  are  taken,  it  being 
highly  esteemed  and  considered  one  of  the  beat 
of  food  fishes. 

2.  The  Allice  Shad.     [ALLICE.] 

3.  Tlic  Twaite  Shad,  Clupea  Jinta,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  long.    Common  on  the  coasts 
of  Britain   and    Europe,    ascending   rivers; 
abundant  in  the  Nile.     The  flesh  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  Allice  Shad. 

shad  bellied,  a. 

1.  Having    a    fiat    belly;    opposed    to   pot- 
bellied (q.v.). 

2.  Having  a  gradual  slope  from  the  front 
backward,  as  the  skirt  of  a  cut-away  coat 

shad  belly,  «.  An  humoroaa  epithet 
applied  to  a  Quaker,  from  the  customary  shape 
of  his  coat.  (U.S.) 


boH,  totfy;  ptfut,  J<Swl;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    -  AS. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -fion  =  «hun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sions  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel^  del. 
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sliadde— shadow 


shad-bush,  <. 

Hot. :  Amelanchier  canadensis.  It  is  found 
ID  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States, 
putting  forth  its  racemes  of  white,  roseate 
flowers  in  April  or  May,  when  the  shad  is 
ascending  the  rivers :  hence  the  name  Shad- 
bu.->h.  Called  also  June-berry,  because  the 
fruit,  which  is  edible,  is  ripe  in  June.  [SER- 
VICE-BERRY.] 

shad-frog, ». 

ZooL  :  Rana  habecina,  called  also  R.  virgini- 
ea  ;  an  American  frog,  resembling  the  common 
species,  but  with  a  much  more  pointed  muzzle, 
)  and  generally  only  two  inches  long.  It  is 
very  common  in  Carolina,  is  a  persistent 
croaker,  leaps  several  feet,  and  comes  to  land 
about  the  time  that  shads  come  to  the  shore. 

shad  salmon,  --. 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus  clupetformis,  from  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Called  also  the  Fresh-water 
Herring. 

•  shadde,  pret.  of  v.    [SHED,  «.] 

Shad  dock,  *.  [Named  after  Capt.  Shaddock, 
who  first  introduced  the  fruit  from  China  into 
the  West  Indies  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.] 

Bot.  <t  Hart. :  Citrus  decumana.  The  shoots 
Me  pubescent ;  the  leaves  ovate,  generally 
sub-acute,  large,  with  their  stalk  winged  ;  the 
flowers  large  and  white  ;  the  fruit  nearly 
round,  with  a  pale  yellow  skin,  and  a  white  or 
reddish  pulp.  It  is  large,  sometimes  weighing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  When  abnor- 
mally large,  it  is  a  Pompoleon,  when  small, 
a  Forbidden  fruit,  while  a  small  sub-variety 
with  clustered  fruit  is  a  Grape-fruit. 

•thade,   *  schade,  s.    [A.S.  scad,  sceade  = 
shadow  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  A  state  of  comparative  obscurity,  caused 
by  the  interception,  cutting  off,  or  interrup- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light ;  comparative  dimness 
or  gloom  caused  by  the  interception  of  light 

2.  Darkness,  obscurity.  (In  this  sense  often 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"  The  thadei  of  night  were  (ailing  fast." 

LongfeUnv :  Exceltior. 

3.  A  shaded  or  obscure  place  ;  a  place  shel- 
tered from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  a  grove  or 
wood  ;  hence,  a  secluded  retreat 

"  He  ended— or  the  heard  no  more : 
He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  thade." 

Wordtworth  :  White  Do*,  ii. 

•  4.  Protection,  shelter. 

"  Under  the  iweet  thade  of  your  government" 

Sh'iketp.  :  Sentry  I'.,  ii.  ». 

•  5.  A  shadow.    [SHADOW,  «.,  I.  2  (5).] 

6.  Hence,  something  unreal  or  having  no 
real  existence. 

"  The  earth'!  a  thade  that  I  pursue  no  more." 

Cottpcr:  The  A'atirUy. 

7.  A  degree  or  gradation  of  light 

"White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  leveral  de- 
gree* or  Aadet  and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  iu  only 
by  the  eye*."— Locke. 

8.  A  small  or  scarcely  perceptible  degree  or 
Amount :  as,  Prices  are  a  shade  higher. 

9.  A  screen ;  something  which  throws  or 
causes  a  shadow,  or  diminishes  the  strength  of 
light,  as— 

(1)  A  coloured  glass  in  a  sextant  or  other 
optical  instrument  for  solar  observations. 

(2)  A  hollow  conic  frustum  of   paper   or 
metal  surrounding  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in 
order  to  confine  the  light  within  a  given  cir- 
cular area. 

(3)  A  hollow  globe  of  ground  glass  or  other 
translucent  material,  used  for  diffusing  the 
light  of  a  lamp  or  burner. 

(4)  A  contrivance  for  protecting  the  eyes 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  artificial 
light 

(5)  A  hollow  cylinder  perforated  withiioles, 
nsed  to  cover  a  night-light 

(6)  A  hollow  glass  covering  used  to  protect 
ornaments,  &c.,  from  dust 

(7)  A  window-blind  (q.v.). 

10.  The  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the 
body  ;  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  percep- 
tible to  the  sight,  but  not  to  the  touch ;  c. 
ghost,  a  spirit. 

"  If  thadet  by  carnage  be  appeased, 
Patroclus'  ipirit  leu  was  plt-ased." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  rxv. 

11.  (PL):  The  abode  of  spirits  ;  Hades  ;  the 
invisible  world  of  the  ancients. 


12.  (PZ.):  Wine  vaults.  Brewer  says  that 
the  expression  originated  at  Brighton,  when 
the  old  bank  "was  turned  by  Mr.  Savage  into 
a  smoking-room  and  gin-shop.  .  .  .  This  term 
was  not  inappropriate,  as  the  room  was  in 
reality  shaded  by  the  opposite  house." 

II.  Paint.  :  The  dark  or  darker  part  of  a 
picture  ;  deficiency  or  absence  of  illumination. 

"  The  means  hy  which  the  painter  works,  aiid  on 
which  the  effect  of  his  picture  depends,  are  light  and 
thu'lf.  warm  and  culd  colours-  "—  Seynoldt  :  Art  of 
Painting,  Note  3». 

U  Both  shade  and  shadow  express  that  dark- 
ness which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays 
being  intercepted  by  any  body  ;  but  shade 
simply  expresses  the  absence  of  the  light,  and 
shadow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 
which  thus  intercepts  the  light.  Trees  natu- 
rally produce  a  shade  by  means  of  their 
branches  'and  leaves  ;  and  wherever  the  image 
of  the  tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth,  that  forms 
its  shadow.  (Crabb.) 

shade  fish,  -• 

Ichthy.  :  A  translation  of  the  Lat.  umbra, 
the  old  Roman  name  of  the  Maigre  (q.v.). 

shade-hook,  s.  A  hook  for  holding  a 
curtain-cord. 

Shade,  v.t.    [SHADE,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  shelter  or  screen  from  light,  by  inter- 
cepting its  rays;  to  shelter  from  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun. 

"  A  pleasant  brook,  thaded  by  the  trees  from  both 
wind  and  sun."  —  Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  throw  or  cast  a  shade  over  ;  to  render 
comparatively  gloomy  or  obscure,  by  inter- 
cepting the  light 

3.  To  cover  with  a  shade  or  screen,  or  other 
contrivance  for  intercepting  or  interrupting 
the  rays  of  light  :  as,  To  shade  one's  eyes  with 
the  hand. 

*  4.  To  shelter,  to  hide. 

"  Ere  In  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  ii.  L 

•  5.  To  protect,  to  shelter. 

"  Leave  not  the  faithful  side 

That  gave  tliee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects." 
Milton  :  f.  L.,  it  2W. 

IL  Painting,  <tc.  : 

1.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours  ;  to  darken. 

2.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  colour. 
"  The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 

By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ill.  MS, 

shad'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SHADE,  v.] 
shaded  broad-bar,  . 
Entom.  :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Thera 
obeliscata. 

shaded-pug,  5. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Eupithe- 
cia  subumbrata. 

*  Shade'-ful,  a.   [Eag.  shade;  -fu.V}).]   Shady. 

"  The  only  child  of  ihade/ul  Savernake." 

Drayton  :  Pvly-Olbion,  n.  8. 

*  shade'-less,  o.    [Eng.  shade;  -less.]    Desti- 
tute of  shade  ;  unshaded. 


. 
A.  C.  Smnburne  :  Trittram  nf  iyoneue,  ix. 

Shad'-er,  s.    [Eng.  shad(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 
L  One  who  or  that  which  shades. 
*  2.  A  maligner,  a  slanderer. 
"  In  every  age  virtue  has  its  thadtrt  or  maligner*." 
—  Sir  D.  Carlton  :  Memoir  t,  p.  1W. 

shades,  s.  pi.    [SHADE,  s.,  I.  11,  12.] 

shad'-I-ty,  adv.  [Eng.  shady;  -ly.]  In  a 
shady  manner. 

shad'-I-ness,  «.  [Eng.  shady;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shady. 

shad  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SHADE,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  causing  a  shade  or 
shadow  ;  interception  or  interruption  of  light  ; 
obscuration. 

2.  That  which  represents  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  on  a  drawing  ;  the  filling  up  of  an 
outline. 

Sha-dodr,  sha-duT,  *.  [Arab.  shadHf.] 
The  oldest  known  contrivance  for  elevating 
water,  being  found  represented  on  nionu- 


ments  of  as  early  date  as  1432  B.C.  It  la 
still  very  common  along  the  Nile,  being  used 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.  It  consists  of 
a  long  stout  pole  or 
rod  suspended  on  a 
frame  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  length 
from  the  end.  The 
short  end  is 
weighted  to  act  as 
a  counterpoise  of  a 
lever,  and  from  the 
long  end  a  bucket 
of  leather  or  earth- 
enware is  suspend- 
ed by  a  rope.  The 
worker  dips  the  SHADOOF. 

bucket  in  the  river, 

and  aided  by  the  counterpoising  weight,  raises 
it,  and  empties  the  water  into  a  hole  dug  in 
the  bank,  from  which  a  channel  conducts  it 
to  the  lauds  to  be  irrigated. 

shad  -6w,  *  schead  ewe,  *  schad-ue,  *. 

[A.S.  sceadu,  accus.  pi.  sceadwa ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  schaduw ;  O.  H.  Ger.  scato  (genit.  scat- 
ewes)  ;  Ger.  schatten ;  Goth,  skadus ;  Gr. 
oxoros,  O-KOT('<X  (skotos,  skotia) ;  Ir.  ft  Gael. 
sgath,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  aicia  (skia)  — 
shade;  Sansc.  shhdyd=  shade;  Eng.  sky.} 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Shade  within  defined  limits ;  the  figure 
of  a  body  projected  on  the  ground,  &c.,  by 
the  interception  of  light ;  obscurity  or  depriva- 
tion of  light,  apparent  on  a  surface  or  plane, 
and  representing  the  form  of  the  body  which 
intercepts  the  rays  of  light 

"  Nearcbus  assures  us,  that  during  his  voyage  along 
the  coast  of  India  (for  no  part  of  India  extends 
beyond  the  Orifce)  the  1  thadowt  fall  not  the  sam* 
way,  as  iu  other  parts ;  for  when  they  sail  d  far  into 
the  ocean,  towards  the  south,  there,  the  thadowt, 
nigh  noon-day  decliu'd  southward  ;  and  when  the  sun 
was  upon  the  meridian,  they  had  no  thudotet  at  all."— 
Rooke:  Arrian ;  Alexander  t  Expedition,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xxv. 

(2)  Darkness,  gloom,  shade,  obscurity. 

"  By  the  revolution  of  the  skies 
Night's  sable  thudowt  from  the  ocean  rise." 

Denham.    (Todd.) 

(3)  Shade ;  comparative  obscurity  or  gloom. 

*  (4)  An  obscure  or  shady  place  ;  a  secluded 
retreat 

"  To  the  secret  thadotct  I  retire. 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  jSneid  vi.  Its. 

(5)  The  dark  part  of  a  picture  ;  the  repre- 
sentation of  comparative  deficiency  or  depriva- 
tion of  light ;  shade. 

"  A  thudow  is  a  diminution  of  the  first  and  second 
light.  The  first  light  is  that  which  proceeds  inline- 
diately  from  a  lightened  body,  as  the  beams  of  the 
sun.  The  second  is  an  accidental  light,  spreading 
itself  into  the  air,  or  medium,  proceeding  from  the 
other.  Shadowt  are  threefold :  the  first  is  a  singl* 
th<idow,  and  the  least  of  all ;  and  is  proper  to  the  plain 
surface,  where  it  is  not  wholly  possessed  of  the  light 
The  second  is  the  double  tlindnu;  and  it  is  used  when 
the  surface  begins  once  to  forsake  your  eye,  as  in 
columns.  The  third  ihadow  is  made  by  crossing  over 
your  double  shadow  again,  which  darkeueth  by  a 
third  part  It  Is  used  for  the  inmost  thadt.ui,  and 
farthest  from  the  light,  as  in  gulfs,  wells,  and  caves." 
— I'eucham:  On  Mr  a*  ing. 

(6)  A  reflected  image,  as  in  a  mirror  or  water 
hence,  any  image  or  portrait. 

"  To  your  thadow  will  I  make  true  love." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  tv.  1 

*  (7)  A  shade  or  protection  for  the  face. 

*•  For  your  head  here's  precious  geer, 

Bougrace,  cross-cloths,  squares,  and  thadotH, 
Dressings  which  your  worship  made  us 
Work  upon  above " 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  spirit,  a  ghost,  a  shade. 
"  Came  wandering  by  a  thadow  like  an  angel." 

ShaXetp.  :  Kichard  111.,  L  1 

*  (2)  An  imperfect  or  faint  representation  ; 
an  adumbration,  a  prettguration  ;  a  dim  fore- 
showing or  bodying  forth. 

"  The  law  having  •<  thadow  of  good  things  to  com*, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things."— Hebrem  x.  L 

*  (3)  A  type,  a  mystical  representation. 

"  Types  and  tfaidom  of  that  destined  seed." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  xii.  233. 

*  (4)  A  slight  or  faint  appearance  ;  a  shade. 

"  With  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  ihadour  of 
turning."— Jamet  i.  17. 

(5)  Something     unsubstantial    or    unreal, 
though  presenting  the  appearance  of  reality ; 
an  image  produced  by  the  imagination. 

"  To  worship  ihadmet,  and  adore  false  shapes." 

Shaketp. :  Tteo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1 

(6)  A  constant  or  inseparable  companion  or 
attendant. 

"  Sin  and  her  thadote,  death,  and  misery." 

Hilton :  P.  L.  Ix.  If. 


rdan  :  Death  Diuected  (IfrttX 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <ju  =  kw- 


shadow— shaft 
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*  (7)  An  uninvited  guest,  introduced  to  a 
fea.it  by  one  who  is  invited.  (A  translation 
or  the  Latin  umbra.) 

"  I  must  not  have  my  board  pestered  with  thadowt, 
That  under  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Without  invitemeut." 

Malinger  .'  Unnatural  Combat. 

(8)  Shelter,  protection. 

"  Within  the  shadow  of  your  power." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 
II.  Optics:  Shadows  are,  theoretically  con- 
sidered, of  two  kinds,  geometrical  and  physi- 
cal. If  a  shadow  l>e  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  interception  of  light  proceeding  from  a 
single  mathematical  point,  it  will  be  well  de- 
fined by  straight  lines  proceeding  from  the 
point,  and  grazing  tke  intervening  object. 


But  as  every  luminous  body  is  possessed  of 
some  magnitude,  and,  therefore,  emits  light 
from  many  points,  the  shadow  is  not  precisely 
detined,  but  consists  of  a  portion  in  perfect 
shadow,  or  to  which  no  luminous  rays  have 
access,  and  penumbra,  to  which  some  rays 
have  access.  In  the  former  case  the  theoreti- 
•  cal  shadow  is  a  geometric  one,  in  the  latter 
physical,  i.e.,  such  as  actually  occurs  in  nature. 

If  May  your  shadow  never  be  or  grow  less :  May 
you  escape  the  clutches  of  the  devil !  hence, 
May  you  be  fortunate.  It  was  fabled  that  when 
students  of  magic  had  attained  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency, they  had  to  run  round  a  subterranean 
hall,  pursued  by  the  devil.  If  he  succeeded 
In  catching  only  their  shadow,  they  became 
first-rate  magicians,  but  were  thenceforth 
•hadowless.  (Brewer.) 

"  The  recipients  .  .  .  hope  that  San'i  thadov  man 
'     infer  grow  leu."— Referee,  Jan.  2, 1887. 

t  shadow-grass,  s. 

Eot. :  Probably  Luzula.  (Britten,  it  Holland.) 

*  shadow-house,  s.    A  summer-house. 

Shadow  of  death,  s.  The  approach  of 
death  or  calamity.  (Job  Hi.  5.) 

shadow  picture,   «.      A    photograph 
taken  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  X-rays.     [See 
SKIAGRAPH,  SHADOWGRAPH,  RCENTQEN  UAYS-] 
•had'-ow,  v.t.    [SHADOW,  s.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  overspread  with  obscurity  or  shade  ; 
to  shade  ;  to  obscure  by  intercepting  the  light 
or  heat  from. 

"  At  the  least  way  y»  shadowe  of  Peter  when  he  came 
by.  mi.;ht  thadote  some  of  them."— Aett  v.  15.  (1651.) 

2.  To  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud ;  to  cast 
a  gloom  over. 

3.  To  mark  with  Blight  gradations  of  light 
or  color;  to  shade. 

*4.  To  paint  in  dark  or  obscure  colon. 
-'      "  If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  so  that  then  be 
Told  spaces  which  are  deeply  thadowed,  then  place  in 
those  voids  some  fold,  to  make  a  joining  of  the  part*." 
—Dryden  :  Itafremou. 

*  5.  To  represent  by  a  shadow. 

"Certes  a  shadowe  hath  likenesse  of  the  thing  of 
which  it  is  thadotaed,  but  shadowe  is  not  same  thing 
of  which  It  is  shadow**.'— Chaucer  :  Ptnonn  Tat*. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  screen,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

"  Thereby  shall  we  ihudow 
The  number  of  our  host."      tihaketp. :  Macbeth,  T.  & 

*  2.  To  shelter,  to  protect 

"Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war." 
Shaketp. :  King  John,  it  L 

*  3.  To  follow  closely  ;   to   attend  on   aa 
Closely  as  a  shadow. 

4.  T  >  represent  or  indicate  faintly  or  im- 
perfectly ;  to  adumbrate. 

5.  To  represent  typically.    (Frequently  fol- 
lowed by  forth.) 

shad'-ow-graph,  s.    A  shadow-picture. 

•had  owr  ness,  «.    [Eng.  ghadowy ;  -neu.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shadowy. 

•had'  ow- ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SHADOW,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shade  or  gradation  of  light 
.    and  color ;  bhadiug. 

"The  line  of  distance  .  .  .  with  all  its  adumbrations 
and  thadvwingt."— Evelyn:  Architecture. 

2.  Paint. :  The  art  of  correctly  representing 
the  shadows  of  objects. 

*  Shad'- 6w - ish,  a.     [Eng.  shadow;   -ish.] 
Shadowy. 

"  That  truth  whereof  theirs  was  but  a  thadovrith 
resemblance."— Hooker:  KccUt.  Politie,  bk.  viii 

shad  -ow-less,  o.    [Eng.  shadow,  s. ;  -less.] 
Having  no  shadow.    [SHADOW,  s.  If.] 


shad  -ow-y,  a.    [Eng.  shadow,  a. ;  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Full  of  shade ;  shady,  shaded  ;  causing 
shade ;  gloomy,  obscure. 

"  On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell. 
The  thadowy  light  of  evening  fell." 

Longfeltou:  Burial  qf  the  JlinnMnk. 

2.  Like  a  shade  or  spirit. 

"  Bid  not  the  thadowy  phantoms  stay." 

Longfellow :  Coplal  tie  Uanriqu*. 
II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Dimly  seen  ;  obscure,  dim. 
*  2.  Faintly ;  dimly  or  imperfectly  repre- 
senting or  typical.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  291.) 

3.  Unsubstantial,  unreal. 


*4.  Indulging  in  fancies  or  dreamy  imagina- 
tions. 

shad  -rach,  t.  [From  ShadracK,  one  of  the 
three  on  whose  bodies  the  ttre  of  the  furnace, 
mentioned  in  Daniel  iii.  26,  27,  had  no  power.] 
A  mass  of  iron,  in  which  the  operation  of 
smelting  has  failed  of  its  intended  effect. 

shad -y,  *  shad -ie,  a.    [Eng.  thad(e);  -y.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Full   of  shade ;   abounding  in    shade ; 
shaded  ;  casting  a  shade  or  shadow. 

"  Part  under  thndy  sycamore." 

tfordttmrth :  Excuriion,  bk.  vl. 

2.  Sheltered   or  shaded  from  the  glare  of 
light  or  sultry  heat. 

"  Cast  it  also  that  yon  may  have  room*  ihady  for 
summer."— Bacon  :  Etsayi ;  Of  Building. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Such   as   will    not  bear  the  light ;   of 
doubtful  morality  or  character ;  equivocal. 

"  The  public  might  be  misled  Into  subscribing  to 
ithtidy  undertaking."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  11,  1896. 

2.  Dull,,  declining  :  as,  He  'is  on  the  shady 
side  of  fifty. 

shaf-fer-oon ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  A  form  of  moulding. 

shaf-fle,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  sAw0l«(q.v.).]  To 
hobble  or  limp. 

Shaf-fler,  *.  [Eng.  shaffl(e);  •«•.]  One  who 
shuffles,  hobbles,  or  limps. 

*  shcifT  net,  s.  [SHAFTMENT.]  A  measure  of 
about  six  inches. 

"  One  heave  the  lead  again,  and  sound  abaffe, 
A  thaffnet  less,  seven  all. 

Taylor  (Tht   Water-poet). 

Shaf  -i-ites,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Muhammadanism :  The  followers  of  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Idris  al  Shafei,  born  in  Syria,  Hegira 
150  (A.D.  767).  He  wrote  three  works  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Islam,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Shafiites,  one  of  the  four 
sects  considered  orthodox.  It  still  exists  in 
Arabia,  India,  Ac.  [SON-SITES. J 

Shaft,  '  schaft,  '  shaft e,  s.  [A.S.  sceaft, 
for  scafl,  from  scaf=  stem  of  pa.  par.  of  scafan 
=  to  shave ;  Dut.  schacht,  from  schaven  =  to 
smooth,  t»  plane  ;  Icel.  skajit  =  a  shaved  stick, 
a  shaft ;  Dan.  sl;aft  =  a  handle,  a  shaft ;  Sw. 
thaft;  Ger.  schaft.  The  meaning  is  thus 
literally  =  a  (shaven)  rod.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  An  arrow ;  properly  one  which  is  sharp 
or  barbed,  thus  differing  from  a  bolt,  which 
was  a  blunt-headed  missile.    [U.] 

"  In  his  race  the  how  he  drew. 
The  thaft  just  grawd  Kitz-J,imes'»  crest." 

Scntt .'  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  26. 

2.  Something  more   or   less  resembling  a 
shaft ;  a  body  of  a  long,  cylindrical  form ;  a 
stem,  stalk,  trunk,  or  the  like :  as— 


*(1)  A  pole,  a  maypole. 

"The  triumphant  setting  up  of  the  great  thaft*  (• 
principal  m.iy  ,..ie  in  CornbilH.  before  the  pariah 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  '—.stun  .•  London,  p.  7«. 

(2)  The  spire  of  a  steeple. 
(6)  The  part  of  a  chimney  which  rises  above 
the  roof;  a  stack. 

(4)  The  stem  or  stock  of  a  feather  or  quill. 

(5)  The  chimney  of  a  furnace. 

3.  One  of  the  bars,  between  a  pair  of  which 
a    horse  is  harnessed  to  a  vehicle ;  a  thill ; 
the  pole  or  tongue  of  a  carriage,  chaiiot,  Ate. 

"  The  racer  stumbles  in  the  thaft. 
And  shows  he  was  not  meant  for  draft." 

Lloyd :  The  Cobbler  of  Cripplegate't  Letter. 

4.  The  handle  of  certain  weapons  or  tools ; 
a  haft  :  as,  the  shaft  of  a  hammer,  whip,  <kc. 

5.  The  forward,  straight  part  of  a  gun-stock. 

6.  The  interior  space  of  a  start-furnace. 
IL  Fig. :  A  missile  weapon. 

"  dome  kind*  of  literary  pursuits,  indisputably  in- 
uoceut  at  least,  .  .  .  have  been  attacked  with  all  UM 
thaftt  of  ridicule."— Knox  :  Eltayt,  No.  7«. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  body  of  a  column  between  the  base 
aud  capital ;  the  fust  or  trunk.    [COLUMN.] 

(2)  One   of   the  small  columns  which,  in 
mediaeval  architecture,  are  clustered  round 
pillars,  or  used  in  the  jambs  of  doors  or  win- 
dows, in  arcades,  &c. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  to  which  motion 
is  communicated  by  torsion,  as  the  shaft  of  a 
fly-wheel,  a  paddle-shaft  or  screw-shaft  of  a 
steam-vessel,  the  crank-axle  of  a  locomotive. 
[COUNTER-SHAFT.] 

(2)  A  rod  supported  in  hangers  or  bearing* 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  beneath  the 
floor  of  a  workshop,  communicating  motion  to 
various  machines  from  the  prime  motor. 

3.  Mining:    A  perpendicular   or   slightly- 
inclined  pit,  sunk  by  digging  or  blasting.    In 
treacherous  ground  it  is  lined  by  curbs,  called 
tubbing  or  cribbing.    [BRATTICE.] 

4.  Weaving :  A  long  lath  at  each  end  of  the 
heddles  of  a  loom. 

*  If  To  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  of  a  thing:  A 
proverbial  expression,  meaning  to  take  the 
risk,  to  chance  a  thing. 

"  I  shall  to  H  again  closely  when  be  Is  gone,  and 
make  a  thaft  or  a  bolt  of  it."—BoweU :  Let  ten,  p.  1M. 

shaft-alley,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  passage-way  between  the  after 
bulkhead  of  the  engine-room  and  the  shaft-' 
pipe,  around  the  propeller-shaft,  and  affording 
a  means  of  access  thereto. 

shaft-bender,  s.  A  person  who  bends 
timber  by  steam  or  pressure. 

shaft  coupling,  >. 

1.  A  device  for  connecting  together  two  or 
more  lengths  of  a  revolving-shaft  by  shaping 
the  ends  into  flat  surfaces  or  bearings,  which 
are  held  together  by  a  coupling-box. 

2.  A  device  for  securing  the  thills  of  a  car- 
riage to  the  axle-tree. 

shaft-drill.'.  A  rotary  drilling-machine, 
armed  with  diamond-points,  for  boring  ver- 
tical shafts. 

shaft-furnace,  ». 

Metall. :  A  furnace  in  which  the  ore,  in  a 
state  of  division,  is  dropped  down  a  chimney 
through  the  flame. 

Shaft-horse,  s.  The  horse  that  goes 
in  the  shafts  or  thills  of  a  vehicle. 

shaft-jack,  s. 

Vehicle :  An  iron  attaching  the  shafts  to  the 
axle. 

shaft-loop, «. 

Harness:  The  ring  of  leather  suspended 
from  the  gig-saddle  to  hold  the  thill  or  shaft. 

shaft-pipe,  -• 

Sliipbuild. :  The  pipe  or  tube  in  the  stern 
of  a  vessel  through  which  the  propeller-shaft 
passes  in-lii ianl.  In  wooden  vessels  it  occu- 
pies a  hole  bored  through  the  stern-post  and 
dead-wood.  In  iron  vessels  it  passes  through 
a  hole  in  the  stem-post  and  through  frame* 
with  circular  arcs,  which  form  bearings. 

shaft-tug,  s. 

Harness :  The  loop  depending  from  tho  har- 
ness-saddle, and  holding  up  the  shaft  that 
passes  through  it 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  Jewl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ?hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  -  zhun.    -clou*,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 


shafted— shake 


Shaft -ed,  a.    [Eng.  shaft;  -ed.] 

*1.  Having  shafts;  ornamented  with  shafts 
Or  small  clustering  pillars. 

2.  Having  a  handle  ;  applied  in  heraldry  to 
S  spear-head  to  which  a  handle  is  attached. 

•haft -ing,  «.    [Eng.  shaft;  -ing.] 

Much. :  The  system  of  shafts  in  a  machine- 
shop  for  the  transmission  of  power.  It  serves 
to  convey  the  force  which  is  generated  in  the 
engine  to  the  different  machines,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  provided  with  d run. s  and  belts,  or 
cog-wheels  firmly  keyed  on.  Horizontal  shafts 
•re  known  as  lying ;  vertical,  as  upright. 

•haft -less,  a.  [Eng.  shaft ;  -less.]  Havingno 
shafts. 

"  Broken-down,  wheelleas,  thaftlet*  bngfie*."— Daily 
Telegraph,  March  20.  18M. 

•haft'  -ment.  *  shaft -man,  -shaft- 
mound,  *  schaft  -  monde,  *  shaft  - 
ment,  'shaft  mo n,  s.  [A. 8. sceaftmund.] 
A  measure  of  about  six  inches ;  a  span. 

"  Not  exceeding  a  foot  in  length  nor  a  thuftman  In 
ahortnm«  "— Oarnaoy  Uooge:  Hiubandry,  p.  78. 

•hag,  ».  &  a.  [A.  3.  sceacga;  cogn.  with  I  eel. 
ikegg  ;  8  w.  skagg  =  a  beard  ;  Dan.  skjceg ;  Icel. 
tkaya  =  to  jut  out ;  skagi  =  a  headland.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  Coarse  hair  or  nap ;  rough  woolly  hair. 
"True  Witney  broad  cloth,  with  its  ihag  unshorn." 

Oay  :  Trivia,  L  47. 

•2.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long  coarse  nap. 

"  Your  offen  miut  be  full  of  bounty,  velrets  to  for. 
nish  a  gown,  silks  for  petticoats,  and  foreparts,  *hag 
tot  lining. '—Beautn,  t  net.  :  Woman  Baler,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  cnt  into  fine  shreds. 

"  Smoke  Urge  quantities  of  the  strongest  tobacco 
manufactured,  generally  that  known  a*  thag."— Scrib- 
tttr'i  Magazine,  Sept,  1877,  p.  70S. 

4.  A  shred. 

"Not*  which  have  been  packed  away  and  wedged 
beneath  the  loose  thagt  of  bark."— Barper'i  Magazine, 
May,  1S8S,  p.  1877,  p.  870. 

*  &  Roughness,  coarseness. 

"  They  had  indeed  ability  to  nnooth 
The  thag  of  savage  nature." 

Cnifper  :  Talk,  T.  69S. 

&  The  refuse  of  barley.  (Scotch.) 
IL  Ornith, :  Phalacrocorax  graculus,  the 
Heart,  or  Crested  Cormorant  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Common  Cormorant  (P.  carbo),  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  also  by  its  rich  dark 
green  plumage,  with  purple  and  bronze  re- 
flections. Total  length  twenty-seven  inches  ; 
both  sexes  coloured  alike.  They  pair  early 
in  April,  and  as  many  as  five  eggs  nave  been 
frequently  found.  (See  extract.) 

"The  ihag  is  essentially  a  marine  specie*,  Terr 
Mldom  wandering,  even  for  a  short  distance,  inland, 
or  being  found  on  fresh-water.  ...  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  by  fishermen  and  sen-side  folk  the  name* 
tkaff  and  cormorant  are  frequently  interchanged." — 
TarrtU  :  Bnttih  Birdl  led.  4th).  iv.  lit 

*  B.  At  adj. :  Shaggy,  shagged. 

"Bound-hoof d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  thug  and  long." 
shatetp.  :  Venus  t  Adonit,  2»S. 

•hag-bark,  *. 

Bot. :  (1)  Carya  alba;  a  kind  of  hickory, 
With  shaggy  bark.  Called  also  Shell-bark. 
(2)  Its  nut. 

*  shag-dog,  5.  A  dog  with  rough,  shaggy 
hair.    (Ford :  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  1.) 

*  Shag-eared,  a.    Having  shaggy  ears. 

"  Thou  liest,  thou  thag-eared  villain." 

Shuketp:  Macbeth,  IT.  1 

••hag-haired,  a.    Having  shaggy  hair. 

"A  thag  haired  crafty  kern.* 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  lit  L 

•h&g,  v.t.     [SHAfi,  s.] 

L  To  make  rough  or  hairy. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  shaggy ;  to  deform. 

*«hagged,a.    [Eng.  shag;  -td.} 

L  Rough  with  long  hair  or  wool ;  shaggy. 

"  With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  thaygnt  heare." 
Spenter:  f.  «.,  IV.  T.  M. 

8.  Rough,  rugged. 
"  Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  conn* 
Was  thagged  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe." 

Scott .-  CaJyow  Cattle. 

•hag -ged  ness,  «.  [Eng.  shagged;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shagged  ;  shaggi- 

"  The  colour,  Aaggedneu,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
tag."— More:  Myttery  of  Uodlinett  (1WO). 

Shag  gi-ness,  *.  [Eng.  shaggy;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shaggy. 

"  The  colour  and  ihnyyintu  of  the  hair.* — Coot  : 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii ,  ch.  r. 


Shag'-gy,  *  Shag-gle,  a.    [Eng.  shag ;  -y.  ] 

1.  Rough,  with  long  hair  or  wooL 

2.  Rough,  rugged. 

"  Render  a  good  account  of  a  big  wild  boar  in  the 
ihaagy  thickets  and  rocky  fastnesses  of  Brittany."— 
Daily  TelryrapH,*u\.  tt,  ijsS. 

sha  green ,  *  sha  grin ,  •.  &  a.  [Fr.  chagrin, 
from  Turk,  sdgtirl,  saghri  =  the  back  of  a 
horse  ;  shagreen  ;  Pers.  saghri.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  species  of  leather,  or  rather  parch- 
ment, prepared  without  tanning  from  the 
skins  of  horses,  asses,  and  camels.  The 
strips,  having  been  softened  by  steeping  in 
water,  and  cleared  of  the  hair,  are  spread  on 
the  floor  and  covered  with  the  seeds  of  the 
Goose-foot  (Chenopodium  album.).  A  covering 
of  felt  is  laid  on,  and  the  seeds  are  pressed 
into  the  skin  by  trampling  or  mechanical 
means,  thus  producing  the  peculiar  granular 
appearance  of  shagreen.  It  is  dyed  green 
with  sal-ammoniac  and  copper  filings,  red 
with  cochineal,  &c.  Shagreen  is  also  made 
of  the  skins  of  otters,  seals,  sharks,  &c.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  for  cases  for  spec- 
tacles, instruments,  watches,  &c. 

'*  2.  The  same  as  CHAGRIN  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  leather  described 
in  I.I 

"  Two  table-books  In  thagrten  covers.* 

Prior  :  Cupid  t  Ganymede. 

shagreen  ray,  shagreen-skate,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Raja  fullonica  ;  a  species  of  moder- 
ate size,  often  taken  off  the  coast  of  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  about  thirty 
inches  long  and  fourteen  broad,  and  the  body, 
above  and  below,  is  covered  with  minute 
spines. 

shagreen-skate,  «.    [SHAGREEN-BAT.) 

•  sha-green',  v.t.    [CHAGRIN,  u.] 

*  aha -greened',  o.     [Eng.  shagreen;  -«d.] 
Made  of  shagreen  ;  shagreen. 

shah,  *  shaw, «.  [Pers.  shdh  =  king.]  [CHECK, 
v. ;  CHESS.] 

1.  The  title  given  by  European  writers  to 
the  sovereign  of  Persia.    In  his  own  country 
he  is  known  by  the  compound  title  Padishah. 

2.  A  chieftain  or  prince. 

Shah  Nameh,  J.  [Pers.  =  Book  of  Kings.] 
The  title  of  several  Eastern  works,  the  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  of  which  is  the  poem 
in  the  modern  Persian  language  by  the  poet 
Firdousi,  containing  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings. 

sha  hi,  •.     [Pers.]    A  Persian  copper  coin 

value  »d. 

shah  za  da,  s.  [Hind.]  A  prince,  the  son 
of  a  king.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

shalk,  scheik,  *.    [SHEIK.] 

Shall,  v.i.  [Cf.  LowGer.  schekn;  Ger.  schielen 
=  to  squint,  to  be  oblique.]  To  walk  side- 
ways. 

"Child,  yon  must  walk  straight,  without  skiewing 
and  trailing  to  every  step  you  set."— L'Ktt range. 

shaird,  s.    [SHARD.]    A  shred,  a  shard. 

"  An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  lea'e  them 
The  hindmost  thaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them." 
Burnt :  To  William  Hint/ton.    (Post) 

shake,  *  schak-en  (pa.  t  shook,  *  schook, 
pa.  par.  shaken,  *  schaken,  *  shook),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  sceacan,  scacan  (pa.  t.  scoc,  pa.  par. 
scacen,  sceacen) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  skaka  (j>a.  t. 
skok,  pa.  par.  skakinn;  8w.  skaka;  Dan.  skage 
=  to  shift.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion  ;  to  cause 
to  move  with  quick  vibrations ;  to  move 
rapidly  hither  and  thither ;  to  cause  to 
tremble,  quiver,  or  shiver ;  to  agitate. 

"  When  the  wind  earth's  foundation  thaket.' 

Shakeip.  :  Venut  t  Adunit,  1,047. 

2.  To  move  or  remove  by  agitating ;  to  rid 
one's  self  of ;  to  throw  off  by  a  jolting,  jerk- 
ing, or  vibratory  motion.   (Generally  followed 
by  an  adverb,  as  away,  off,  out.) 

"  We  shall  thalce  off  our  slavish  yoke.* 

SkaJtap. :  Richard  II.,  it  L 

3.  To  brandish. 

"  Whilst  I  can  thake  my  sword.* 

Shakrip. :  Air*  H'eU  that  End*  WM.  lit. 

4.  To  give  a  tremulous  and  vibrating  sound 
to ;  to  trill :  as.  To  shake  a  note  in  music. 

5.  To  move  from  firmness ;  to  cause  to  be 


unsteady  ;  to  weaken  the  stability  of ;  to  en- 
danger, to  threaten. 

"  Shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne." 

ShaJtetp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  f. 

6.  To  cause  to  waver,  hesitate,  or  doulit ;  to 
impair  or  weaken  the  resolution  or  courage  of, 

7.  To  rouse  suddenly,  and  with  some  ilegre* 
of  violence  :  as,  To  shake  one  out  of  sleep. 

8.  To  injure  by  a  sudden  shock :  as,  H» 
was  very  much  shaken  by  the  falL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  agitated  with  a  trem- 
bling or  vibrating  motion  ;  to  tremble,  to 
totter,  to  shiver,  to  quake. 

"  Those  boughs  which  ihaJce  against  the  cold." 
ShnJxtp. :  Sonnet  71 

*jf  1.  To  shake  a  foot :  To  dance.    (Prov.) 

"  I've  heard  my  father  play  It  at  Arran,  and  ihoot  * 
foot  myself  with  the  lads  on  the  green."— Scribner't 
Magazine,  March,  1880.  p.  6S5. 

*  2.  To  shake  a  loose  leg :  To  lead  a  roving 
unsettled  life.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  shake  hands : 

(1)  To  greet  by  grasping  and  shaking  the* 
hand. 

(2)  To  make  an  agreement  or  contract ;  to 
ratify,  confirm,  or  settle  a  matter. 

*  (3)  To  part  ;  to  take  leave. 

"  I  tell  thee,  slave,  I  have  ihook  hand*  with  hope. 
And  ail  iny  thoughts  are  rage,  despair,  and  horror." 
Rawt:  Tamerlanf.  ii.  1. 

4.  To  shake  down :  To  betake  one's  self  to  or 
occupy  a  shake-down  (q.v.). 

5.  To  shake  off  the  dust  from  one's  feet :  To 
disclaim  or  renounce  solemnly  all  connection 
or  intercourse  with  a  person  or  persons. 

6.  To  thalcf,  to  shake  off: 

(1)  To  get  rid  of  by  shaking. 

(2)  To  rid  one's  self  of;  to  get  rid  of. 

(3)  To  abandon,  to  discard;  to  cast  off. 

"Shaking  of  to  food  a  wife." 
Shaketp. :  Alfi  Well  that  £ndt  Well,  IT.  «t 

*(4)  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  These  offen  he  thaktt  of." 
Shakeip. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ill  7. 

•  7.  To  shake  one's  elbow :  To  gamble  at  dice. 

8.  To  shake  the  head :  To  express  disappro- 
bation, reluctance,  dissatisfaction,  negation, 
refusal,  denial,  disappointment,  reproach,  or 
the  like. 

9.  To  shake  together  :  To  be  on  good  terms  ; 
to  get  along  well  or  smoothly  together ;  to 
accommodate  one's  self  to  the  habits,  ways, 
&c.,  of  another. 

10.  To  shake  up: 

(I)  The  same  as  To  shake  together  (q.T.X 

•  (2)  To  upbraid. 

"  Did  thate  up  in  some  hard  and  sharpe  term**  •> 
young  gentleman."— P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  628. 

Shake,  *.    [SHAKE,  ».] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  shaking;  a  rapid  motion  on* 
way  and  the  other ;  a  shock  or  concussion  ; 
agitation,  vibration. 

"  I  Judge  of  a  friend  by  the  ihake  of  his  hand." 
ftitton :  Mitcellaniei,  s.  80. 

2.  A  crack  in  timber  caused  by  great  heat, 
rapid  drying,  seasoning,  &c. 

3.  A  crack  or  fissure  in  the  earth.    (Pro».) 

4.  A  brief  moment ;  an  instant.    (Culloq.) 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  conpl*  of  thaka" 
Barlam  :  Ingoldiby  Legend* ;  Babe*  in  the  Wood. 

5.  (/'/.):  A  trembling  fit ;  specif.,  ague,  in- 
termittent'fever. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Cooper. :  A  shook  of  staves  and  headings. 
[SHOOK,  s.] 

2.  Music:  An  ornament  produced  by  ttia 
rapid  alternations  of  two  notes,  either  a  tone 
or  semitone  apart,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
sign  of  a  shake  is  tr.  (the  first  two  letters  of 
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SHAKE. 


the  Italian  triVo)  placed  over  the  chief  note. 

A  succemion  of  shakes  is  called  a  chain.    A 

shake  which  commences  with  a  turn  is  called 

a  prepared  shake. 

H  No  great  shakes  (lit.,  A'o  great  windfalls): 

Nothing  extraordinary  or  out  of  the  common, 

of  no  great  account. 

••  I  bad  my  hands  full  and  my  head  too.  Just  tbera 
"when  be  wrote  Marino  Fallerol  so  it  can  be  no  great 
thake*.--Btrron:  To  Murray,  Hept  M.  im 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  anlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    IB,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw.  „ 


shakebuckler— shall! 
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*  shake-bag,  t.    A  large  game-cock. 

shake-down,  s.  A  temporary  substi- 
tute for  a  bed,  as  one  formed  on  a  chair  or 
the  floor.  (From  straw  being  in  old  times 
used  to  form  a  rough  bed.) 

"  A  ikake-dotan  had  been  ordered  even  in  Mr.  Barry's 
own  study."— MrL  UaU  :  Skttchet  qf  Iritk  Character, 
li.  131. 

shake-fork,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fork  to 
toss  hay  about. 

2.  Her. :  The  shake-fork 
resembles  the  pall  in  form, 
but  the  ends  do  not  touch 
the  edges  of  the  shield,  and 
have  points  in   the  same 

manner  as  the  pile.  SHAKE-FORK. 

Shake-rag,  s.  A  ragged  fellow ;  a  tatter- 
demalion. 

"  He  wu  a  thake-rag  like  fellow."— Scott  .•  ffuy  Hem- 
tiering,  en.  xxvi. 

shake-willy,  s. 

Cotton-man. :  A  willowing  machine  for 
cleaning  cotton,  preparatory  to  carding. 

Shake     buck  -  ler,  s.      [Eng.   shake,   and 
buckler.]    A  swashbuckler  ;  a  bully. 

•hak'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SHAKE,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Caused  to  shake  ;  agitated. 

2.  Cracked  or  split :  as,  shaken  timber. 

3.  Injured  by  a  sudden  fall  or  shock. 

Shak  er,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  shak(f),  v. ;  -er.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language :  ~ 

L  One  who  or  that  which  shakes. 

**  Thou  migbtle  thatrr  of  the  earth,  tbou  lord  of  all 
the  sens. "  Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  Til. 

*  2.  An  old  name  for  the  Fail  tail  pigeon. 
IL  Technically: 

\     L  Bot. :  Briza  media. 

•  2.  Church  Hist.  (PL): 

(1)  A  name  given  to  an  American  sect  of 
celibates  of  both  sexes,  founded  by  Ann  Lee, 
an  English  emigrant,  about  1776,  from  their 
using  a  kind  of  dance  in  their  religious  exer- 
cises, but  who  call  themselves  the  United 
Society  of  Believers   in   Christ's  Second  Ap- 
pearing.   Their  chief  settlement  is  at  Mount 
Leliaiion,  in  the  State  of  New  York.    Their 
foundress  was  called  the  Elect  Lady,  and 
Motirer  of  all  the  Elect,  and  claimed  to  be 
the   woman    mentioned   in    Rev.    xii.     The 
Shakers  profess  to  have  passed  through  death 
and  the  resurrection  into  a  state  of  grace 
— the  Resurrection  order,  in  which  the  love 
which  leads  to  marriage  is  not  allowed,  and 
are  known  as  brothers  and    sisters.     They 
abstain  from  wine  and  pork,  live  on  the  land, 
and  shun  towns.    They  cultivate  the  viitues 
of  sobriety,  prudence,  and  meekness,  take  no 
oaths,  deprecate  law,  avoid  contention,  and 
repudiate  war.  They  affect  to  hold  communion 
with   the  dead,   and   believe   in    angels    and 
spirits,  not  as  a  theological  dogma,  but  as  a 
practical  fact. 

"  In  many  of  their  Ideal  the  Shaktrt  would  appear 
to  be  follower*  of  the  Ess*  lies  .  .  .  Their  church  U 
baaed  on  tlies«  grand  idean:  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
bat  come,  Christ  has  actually  appeared  on  earth  ;  the 
personal  rule  of  God  has  been  restored  ;  the  old  law  is 
abolished ;  the  command  to  multiply  has  ceased ; 
Adam's  sin  has  beeu  atuiied  ;  the  intercourse  of  heaven 
mod  earth  has  beeu  restored  ;  the  curse  is  taken  away 
from  labour :  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  on  it,  will  he 
redeemed  :  angels  and  spirits  have  become,  as  of  old, 
the  familiars  and  ministers  of  men."—  W.  H.  Dam: 
jr**r  America  (ed.  1868),  p.  282. 

(2)  An   English  Millenarian   sect  founded 

•  by  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Girling,  who  gave  out 
that  she  was  a  new  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  could  never  die.    Her  followers  estab- 
lished a  community  on  the   borders  of  the 
New  Forest;  but  Mrs.  Girling  died  on  Sept. 
18,  188(5,  and  shortly  afterwards  her  followers 
dispersed. 

"  Under  a  railway  arch  at  Walworth  she  commenced 
her  meeting*,  and  it  was  there  that,  owing  to  the  danc- 
ing and  jumping  practised  by  some  of  her  followers  at 
their  devotion,  they  were  called  Shatcrt."— Chrittian 
Age,  Oct.  13,  18S8. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  thft  Shakers.     [A.  II.  2.  (1).] 

"Gentiles  working  on  the  Khakrr  lauds."— H".  S. 
Dixan:  tint  America  (ed.  1869),  p.  280. 

Shak'  er  ess, ».  [Eng.  Shaker;  -ess.]  A  female 
Shaker. 

"The  Shaker  I*  a  monk,  the  .*h,i*rrru  a  nun,*— 
IT.  H.  Dixon  :  Jfew  America  (ed.  1869),  p.  S74. 


Shak  -er-is m,  s.  [Eng.  Shaker ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  or  teaching  of  the  Shakers. 

"  It  is  a  land,  too,  where  every  possible  experiment 
has  been  tried,  from  Shakeritm  to  Polygamy,  and 
where  every  doctrine  finds  apostle*,  disciples,  aud 
dupes."— Autty  Telegraph,  Feb.  25,  1886. 

Shake  spear  -I  an,  Shak  spear -i  an, 
Shake  -  spear  - e  -  an,  Shak  -  sp  e  r  -  i  - 
an,  Shak  sper  e  an,  a.  [Eng.  Shake- 
speare ;  -an.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling Shakespeare. 

shak'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shaky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shaky. 

Shak  ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SHAKE,  v.} 

shaking-frame,  «. 

L  A  frame  turned  by  a  crank  or  otherwise, 
and  having  sieves  arranged  upon  it,  used  in 
graining  powder. 

2.  MetalL  :  A  form  of  buddle  or  sieve  used 
in  sorting  ores. 

Shaking-machine, «.    [TUMBLI.VG-BOX.] 

shaking-palsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Paralysis  agitans ;  characterized 
by  a  tremulous  agitation,  commencing  in  the 
hands  and  arms,  or  in  the  head,  and  gradually 
extending  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  gener- 
ally fatal,  though  a  cure  has  sometimes  been 
effected  by  electricity. 

Shaking  quakers,  s.  pL  The  same  as 
SHAKER,  11.  2.  (1)  (q.v.). 

shaking-table,  s. 

MetalL  :  A  form  of  separator  in  which  the 
slimes  or  comminuted  ores  are  agitated  in  the 
presence  of  water. 

8ha'-ko,  s.  [Fr.  shako,  schako,  from  Hung. 
csoA-o  (pron.  shako)  =  a  cap,  a  shako.]  A  mili- 
tary head-dress,  formerly  worn  by  the  infantry 
of  the  line ;  it  somewhat  resembled  a  truncated 
cone,  having  a  peak  in  front  and  sometimes 
another  behind.  It  was  generally  ornamented 
with  a  ball  or  other  body  in  front  of  the 
crown. 

Shak  -y,  a.    [Eng.  shaldjt);  -jr.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Disposed  to  shake  or  tremble ;  liable  to 
shake. 

2.  Loosely  put  together ;  ready  to  come  to 
pieces. 

3.  Full  of  shakes  or  cracks;   cracked  or 
split,  as  timber. 

EL  Fig. :  Of  questionable  integrity,  sol- 
vency, or  ability. 

*  shal'-der,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  thail.] 
To  give  way,  to  come  down. 

"  Two  Mis  betwixt  which  it  ran.  did  thaldtr  and  so 
choke  vp  his  course.  "—Bolint^ftt :  Det.  Bruaine.  ch.  XT. 

Shale,  *  shal,  s.    [Ger.  schale  =  a  shell,  peel, 
rind,  or  scale.    Shale  and  scale  are  doublets.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  shell,  a  husk. 

"  Leaving  them  but  the  ihalei  and  busks  of  men." 
Suiketp. :  Henry  V.,  IT.  2. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  more  or  less  laminated  rock  of 
varying  hardness  and  mineral  composition, 
consisting  of  exceedingly  tine   comminuted 
materials ;  sometimes  resembling  slates,  but  of 
more  recent  geological  age. 

3.  Geol. :  Shale,  having  been  originally  mud, 
may  occur  wherever  in  any  bygone  age  silt  has 
been  deposited,  and  metamorphic  action  has 
not  subsequently  taken  place.  One  of  the  best- 
known  shales  is  the  Carbonaceous  Shale,  black- 
ened and  otherwise  modified,  by  carbonaceous 
matter.    It  has  often  finely-preserved  impres- 
sions of  fossil  ferns,  Ac.   [BITUMINOUS-SHALE, 
CARBONIFEROUS-FORMATION.]  The  Bituminous 
Shales  yield  oil  by  distillation.    [TUKHAXITE.] 

*  shale,  v.t.    [SHALE,  ».]    To  peel,  to  shell. 

Shalk'-ite, «.  [After  Shalka,  India,  where  it 
fell  (Nov.  30,  1850) ;  sutf.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Min. :  An  extra-terrestrial  rock,  of  which 
the  meteorite  of  Shalka  is  the  type.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  olivine  and  bronzite,  with 
a  little  chromite. 

shall,  *  schal,  *  shal  (pa.  t.*sholde,  "scholde, 
*  shitlde,  sh(juld\  auz.  v.  [A.S.  sceal,  an  old 
pa.  t.,  used  as  a  present,  and  thus  conjugated  : 
ic  sceal,  thu  scealt,  he  sceal  ;  pi.  teuton,  sculun, 
sceolun.  Hence  was  formed  a  pa.  t.  scolde, 
tceolde,  pi.  sceoldon.  The  infinitive  form  is 
sculan  =  to  owe,  to  be  under  an  obligation  to 


do  a  thing,  the  verb  following  being  put  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  as  ic  sceal  gan  —  I  must 
go  ;  hence,  the  modern  use  of  the  word  as  aa 
auxiliary  verb.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  ik  zal  =  I 
shall,  ik  zoude-=l  should,  infin.  gulten; 
IceL  skal,  pL  skulum,  pa.  t.  skyldi,  jfa/Wu.- 
infin.  skulu ;  Sw.  skall,  pa.  t.  skulle,  infin. 
skola;  Dan.  skal,  pa.  t.  skulde,  infin.  skulle; 
Ger.  soil,  pa.  t.  sollt-e,  infin.  sollen;  Goth. 
skal,  pL  skulum,  pa.  t.  skulda,  intin.  skulan^ 
All  from  the  same  base  as  A.S.  scyld  =  guilt. 
i.e.,  desert  of  punishment ;  Ger.  schuld  = 
guilt,  fault,  debt  (Skeat.)] 

*  L  Originally  as  an  independent  transitive 
verb :  To  owe ;  to  be  under  an  obligation  of  or 
for.    (Chaucer:  Troiltts  <f>  Cressida,  1,600.) 

IL  As  an  auxiliary  verb : 

*  1.  To  be  under  the  obligation;   to   ba 
bound. 

"  Al  drery  was  his  chere  and  his  lotting 
When  that  he  tluUe  out  of  the  chauibre  go." 
Chaucer.     (Todd.) 

(1)  Forming  the  first  persons  singular  and 
plural  of  the  future  tense,  shall  is  usrd  to 
denote  simple  futurity,  and  simply  foretelling 
or  declaring  something  which  is  to  take  place, 
and  thus  equivalent  to  ant  to,  are  to :   as, 
I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow,  i.e.,  I  am  to, 
or  I  intend  to  go  to  town.    Shall  in  this  case- 
expresses  mere  futurity,  without  any  idea  of 
determination  or  decision,  to  denote  which  in 
the  first  persons  singular  and  plural  will  is 
used  [Wiu.  (IX  v.] ;  that  is,  the  simple  future 
in  full  is,  I  shall,  tliou  wilt,  he  will;  we  shall, 
you  will,  they  will.  In  indirect  narration,  how- 
ever, sluill  is  used  in  the  second  and  third, 
persons  to  denote  simple  futurity :   as,  Ha 
thinks  he  shall  go. 

(2)  In  the  second  and  third  persons  shall  1m, 
used: 

(a)  To  denote  control  or  authority  on  tha 
part  of  the  speaker,  as  when  a  promise,  com- 
mand, or  determination  is  applied :  as.  Yon 
shall  go,  i,e,.  You  must  go,  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,  &c. 

(6)  To  denote  necessity  or  inevitability  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  futurity  though* 
inevitable  and  answered  for  by  the  speaker. 

"  Beasts  AaU  tremble  at  thy  din  " 

Skatxtp.  :  Tempett.  L  S. 

(3)  When  used  interrogatively,  in  the  tirsfc 
and  third  persons,  shall  asks  for  direction  or 
refers  the   question  to  the  decision  of  the. 
person  asked  :  as,  Shall  I  go  ?  Shall  they  got 
But  in  the  second  person  shall,  used  interroga- 
tively, merely  asks  for  information  as  to  tha 
future  :  as,  Shall  you  come  ? 

(4)  After  conditionals,  as  if  or  whether,  and 
in  dependent  clauses  generally,  shall,  in  all 
the  persons,  denotes  simple  futurity. 

"  If  we  thall  (hake  off  our  slavish  yoke." 

S*o*«tp.  .'  tficVird  //..  IL  1 

*  2.  Shall  and  shoultl  are  used  elliptically 
with  adverbs,  for  shall  (or  should)  go,  as  : 

"  I  ihaU  no  more  to  sea.*      Shaketp. :  Tempest  11  1. 

3.  Should,  though  in  form  the  past  of  sAoZZ, 
is  not  used  to  express  simple  past  futurity, 
except  in  indirect  speech  :  as,  I  said  I  should 
go.    It  is  used  : 

(1)  To  express  present  duty  or  obligation  t 
as,  We  (they,  &c.)  should  practise  virtue  ;  or 

(2)  Past  duty  or  obligation  :  as,  I  (tliou,  he, 
ftc.)  should  have  gone,  i.e.,  I  (thon,  he,  \c.) 
ought  to  have  gone.  It  was  the  duty  of  ma 
(you,  him,  &c.)  to  have  gone. 

(3)  To  express  a  simple  hypothetical  casa 
or  a  contingent  future  event,  standing  in  tha 
same  relation  to  vould  that  shall  does  to  vi!l  r 
as,  I  shall  be  pleased  if  yon  will  come,  and 
I  should  be  pleased  if  you  uxruld  come.    So 
also  in  conditional  and  dependent   clauses. 
should  is,  like  shall,  used  to  denote  siinpla 
futurity  :  as,  If  it  should  rain  to-morrow,  ha 
will  not  come. 

"  He  had  expected  that  he  Aould  be  able  to  puah 
forward  without  a  moment's  pause,  that  hr  i><"uld 
find  the  French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  drsonler.  and 
that  bis  victory  would  be  easy  aud  complete.'  — Jfoo- 
aulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  six 

(4)  It  is  used  to  soften  or  modify  a  state- 
ment :  as,  I  should  not  like  to  say  so. 

(5)  It  should  seem  was  formerly  used  for 
"  it  seems,"  where  we  now  say,  /(  would  seen, 

4.  Shall   was    sometimes    colloquially    or 
provincially  abbreviated  into  '«  :  as, 

"  Thou'*  hear  our  counsel." 

SiaJcetp.  :  Komeo  t  Juliet,  L  a 

shal -II,  s.    [SHAWL.] 

Fabric :  A  twilled  cloth  made  from  the  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat 


boll,  b£y ;  pout,  jortrl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing* 
-  cian,  -tian  =  shan.    - 1  ion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -dons,  -  tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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shallon— shame 


«hal   Ion,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hot. :  Gaultheria  Shallon,  a  small,  shrubby, 
evergreen  heath  wort,  with  white  flowers, 
growing  in  piiie  forests  in  North  America. 
The  berries  are  used  for  tarts,  and  the  Indians 
make  them  into  bread.  Called  also  Salal. 

*Shal  loon ,  s.    [Fr.  chalon  =  a  woollen  stuff, 
•aid  to  have  been  made  at  Chalons,  in  France.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  worsted  stuff. 

"  In  blue  thalloon  sliall  Hannibal  be  clad. 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid.'     Swtft. 

«hal  -lop,  s.     [Fr.  chaloupe,  from  8p.  chalupa 
=  a  sloop  (q.v.).J 

Xautical : 

1.  A  light  fishing-vessel  with  two  masts  and 
•Carrying  lug  or  fore-and-aft  sails. 


SHALLOP 

S.  A  sloop  (q.v.). 

3.  A  boat  for  one  or  two  rowers. 

"  The  maid  alarmed,  with  baity  oar, 
Pushed  her  liglit  thaltop  from  the  shore.  » 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  lake,  i.  20. 

•Bhal  lot ,  5.    [ESCHALOT.] 

But. :  The  common  name  of  Allium  asca- 
lonicum. 

•hal  -low,  *  schal  owe,  a.  &  «.  [The  same 
word  as  «AoaZ(q.v.) ;  cf.  Icel.  skjdlgr  =  oblique, 
wry  ;  Sw.  dial,  skjalg  ;  Ger.  schel.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  deep ;  not  baring  ranch  dapth  ; 
having  the  bottom  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  surface  or  edge :  as,  shallow  water,  a 
shallow  dish,  &c. 

*  2.  Not  penetrating  deeply. 

"  A  thallotc  scratch."       Khaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV..  T.  4. 

3.  Not  intellectually  deep,  not  profound ; 
not  penetrating  deeply  into  abstruse  matters  ; 
superficial,  empty,  silly. 

"Some  thallov  story  of  deep  love." 
Shnketp. :  Two  Ufntltmcn  of  Verona,  \.  L 

*  4.  Not  deep  or  full  of  sound ;  thin  and 
•Weak  in  sound. 

"  If  a  virginal  wen  made  with  a  double  concave,  the 
one  all  the  length  of  the  virginal,  and  the  other  at  the 
•nil  .f  the  strings,  at  the  harp  hath,  it  most  make  the 
sound  perfecter,  and  not  so  thall<ne  and  jarring."— 
Bacon. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  the  water  is 
Hot  <leep  ;  a  shoal,  a  shelf,  a  flat,  a  sandbank. 

"In  arms  of  the  sea.  and  among  islands,  there  is  no 
peat  depth,  and  some  place*  are  plain  ihallowi."— 
Bur  net  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Astron.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Xhallota  are  extensive  and  level  depressions  of  the 
luminous  solar  clouds,  generally  surrounding  the 
O)ieiitngs  to  a  considerable  distance."— Sir  W.  Hertchel, 
ill  Fhilotoph.  Trantactiont,  xcL  967. 

H  Shallow-water  deposits: 

(leol. :  Deposits  which  afford  evidence  that 
"they  were  originally  laid  down  in  shallow 
water.  Examples :  Conglomerates,  grits, 
sandstones,  especially  when  they  have  ripple 
marks  and  false  bedding.  Among  the  mollusc- 
ou  ^  irrnera  characteristic  of  shallow  water  are 
Pui-pura,  Patella,  Cardium,  Haliotis,  Trochus, 
Pecten,  Mytilus,  Pholas,  Conus,  Mitra, 
•Cyprsea,  Pinna,  Area,  &c,  (Seeley.) 

shallow-brained,  a.  Having  no  depth 
of  intellect ;  empty-headed. 

"  A  company  of  lewd,  Aailow  brainrd  hnffi  making 
ath'  iam.  and  contempt  of  religion,  the  sole  badge  of 
wif— South. 

*  shallow -hearted,    a.       Superficial, 
trifling. 

"  Te  sanguine,  thallotf-hearted  boys.* 

Shaketp.  :  Tilut  Andranicut,  IT.  0. 

shallow  pated,  a.  The  same  as  SHAL- 
LOW-BRAINED (q.v.). 

shallow-rooted,  a.  Not  having  deeply- 
penetrating  roots. 

"  Mow,  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  thalloir-raoted." 
t  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 


*  shallow  -  searching,  a.     Not  pene- 
trating deeply  into  abstruse  matters. 

ShaT-low,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local 
name  for  the  Rudd  (q.v.). 

*shal'-16w,  ».{.  [SHALLOW,  a.]  To  make 
shallow. 

"  In  long  process  of  time,  the  silt  and  sands  ihall  so 
choak  and  sinOM  the  sea  in  and  aUiut  it.'— Bruvne: 
Mitcellany  Tract  xil. 

*  sha! -low  ling,  s.     [Eng.  shallow  ;  dimin. 
sutf.  -liny.]    A  shallow-pated  or  silly  person. 

"  They  have  drawn  in  silly  thaUuwlingi.-—arituh 
Bellman,  1648. 

shaT-low-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  shallow;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  shallow  manner  ;  with  little  depth. 

"The  load  lieth  open  on  the  grass,  or  but  thallouly 
covered." — Caret* :  survey  of  CornvaU. 

2.  Without  depth  of  thought  or  judgment; 
superficially,  simply,  foolishly. 

"  Most  thalloirly  did  you  these  arms  commence." 
Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  it.  1 

ShiT  low  ness,  s.    [Eng.  shallow;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shallow ; 
want  of  depth  ;  small  depth. 

"  Accumulating  from  the  ihaUottmets  of  the  water." 
— Cook :  Third  t'oyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Want  of  depth  of  intellect ;  superficial- 
ness  of  intellect ;    want   of  power  to  enter 
deeply  into  subjects  ;  emptiness,  silliness. 

"Perverse  craft  (isj  the  meerest  thaUovneu."— 
Barrow:  Sermunt,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  13. 

*  shalm,  *  shalmle,  s.    [SHAWM.] 
*sha-16te',  s.    [SHALLOT.] 

Shalt,  aux.  v.  [SHALL.]  The  second  person 
singular  of  the  auxiliary  shall. 

Shal  -y,  a.  [Eng.  shal(e) ;  -y.]  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  shale  ;  resembling  or  containing 
shale. 

"  He  lies  down  upon  the  thaty  Kji\."—Kinytley  :  Tm 
Yean  Ago,  ch.  xiiii. 

sham,  s.  &  a.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  shame 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  deceives  ex- 
pectation ;  a  trick,  fraud,  or  device  which 
deludes  and  disappoints ;  a  false  pretence, 
an  imposture,  a  counterfeit. 

"  A  meer  tham  and  disguise  to  avoid  a  more  odious 
imputation"— Stillinyjteet :  Sermunt,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

*  2.  A  false  shirt-front ;  a  dickey. 

"  Wearing  thamt  to  make  linen  last  clean  a  fort- 
night."— Steel* :  Contciaut  Looert,  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Feigned,  false,  counterfeit ;  not 
real  or  genuine. 

"  Why  should  I  warn  thee  ne'er  to  Join  the  fray. 
Where  the  tham  quarrel  interrupts  the  way? 

Ga>i :  Trivia,  iii.  252. 

*  Sham  Abram,    Sham -Abraham, 

l.&a, 

A.  As  subst. :   One  who   feigns  or  shams 
illness  to  escape  duty.    [ABRAHAM-MAN.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Sham,  false,  counterfeit. 

sham-fight,  «.  A  pretended  fight  or  en- 
gagement for  exercise  and  training  of  soldiers 
or  sailors. 

sham-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  entered  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  delay. 

Sham,  v.t.  &  i.    [SHAM,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  deceive ;  to  de- 
lude with  false  pretences. 

"  Men  tender  in  point  of  honour,  and  yet  with  little 
regrfrd  to  truth,  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by  shame 
than  by  conscience,  when  they  find  themselves  fooled 
and  thamm'd  into  a  conviction."— L'Kttrange. 

*  2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition  ;  to 
palm  off. 

"  We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not  .  .  .  tham  fal- 
lacies upon  the  world  for  current  reason."— L'Eitrange : 
Fable,. 

3.  To  feign  ;  to  make  a  pretence  of,  in  order 
to  deceive ;  to  imitate,  to  ape :  as,  To  sham 
illness. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  make  false  pretences ;  to 
pretend,  especially  to  feign  illness  :  as,  He  is 
only  shamming. 

1f  To  sham  Abram:  A  nautical  slang  ex- 
pression for  pretending  illness  in  order  to 
escape  duty.  [ABRAHAM-MAN.] 

Sham   an,  *.  &  a.     [Pers.  &  Hind,  shaman  = 
an  idolater.] 
A.  As   sulist. :   A   professor   or   priest   of 


Shamanism  ;  a  wizard  ;  a  conjurer  amongst 

ShamallistS. 

"The  Shaman  himself  is  a  wizard-priest,  clu,.  Iv 
akin  to  the  medicine-men  uf  savage  tr.lx-s  in  <.'...-i 
pnruof  the  world."— Encyc.  Brit,  (ed.  stli)  xii.  77 1 

B.  Ai  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  U> 
Shamanism  or  the  Shamanists. 

Sh. am   an  ism,  s.    [Eng.  Sliamnn ;  -ism.] 

C'impar.  luiiy.  :  A  form  of  religion  |o-actis«l 
in  Silieria,  though  LubU>ck  ((trig,  oj  c'lVil., 
ed.  ltKS'2,  p.  3.--U)  remarks  that  "  tlie  phase  of 
thought  is  widely  distributed,  and  seems  i<>  I* 
a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of  religious 
development.  There  is  no  system  of  belief, 
and  the  only  religious  ceremonies  consist  in 
the  Shamans  working  themselves  into  a  fury, 
and  supposing  or  pretending  that  they  are  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  in  whose  name  they 
speak,  and  through  whose  inspiration  they 
are  enabled  to  answer  questions  and  foretell 
the  future. 

"  la  ToteuiUm  the  deities  Inhabit  our  earth  ;  la 
Shamanism  they  live  generally  in  a  world  of  tbeii 
own.  and  trouble  themselves  little  about  what  is  pa*»- 
ing  here."— Lubbock :  (trig.  Civil,  (ed.  1882),  p.  S40. 

Sham -an  1st,  s.  [Eng.  Shaman;  -is*.]  A 
believer  in  or  supporter  of  Shamanism  (q.v.). 

Sham  an  1st  1C,  a.  [Eng.  Shaman  ;  -w/tc.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  Shaman- 
ism (q.v.). 

"  Col.  Dalton  states  that  '  the  paganism  "f  the  Ho 
and  Moondab  in  all  essential  features  is  xhamanittic.'  * 
—Luobock  :  (trig.  Civil,  (ed.  1882).  p.  313. 

Sham'-ble,  v.i.  [A  weakened  form  of  sramblt 
(q.v.);  O.  Dut.  schampelen  =•  to  tumble,  to 
trip,  to  swerve.]  To  walk  awkwardly  and 
unsteadily,  as  though  the  knees  were  weak. 

"  So  when  nurse  Nokes,  to  act  young  Aminon  tries. 

With  thambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes." 

S'lMh:  Memory  of  Jlr.  John  Phillip*. 

sham  -bles,  *  sham'-bels,  s.  pi.  [Hid.  Eng. 
schamel ;  A.S.  scamel  =  a  stool,  a  bench,  from. 
Lat.  scamellum  =  a  little  l«nch  or  stool ;  ct 
Dan.  skammel ;  Icel.  skemmill  =.  a  footstool,  a 
bench,  a  trestle.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  bench  or  stall  in  a  market  on  which 
goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  The  tables  or  stalls  on  which  butchers 
expose  meat  for  sale  ;  a  slaughter-house,  • 
meat-market.    (Often  used  as  a  singular.) 

"Till  it  pleased  the  sheepheard  to  appoint  foorth. 
which  should  be  thrust  into  pasture,  and  which  taken 
to  go  to  the  ihambelt.~—Bolinthed:  Bui.  Eng.  (an. 
1381). 

3.  A  place  of  indiscriminate  or  wholesale 
slaughter  or  butchery. 

IL  Mining :  Shelves,  stages,  or  benches  on 
to  which  the  ore  is  thrown  successively  in 
raising. 

sham'-bling,  a.  [SHAMBLE,  ».]  Moving 
with  an  awkward  or  unsteady  gait,  as  though 
with  weak  knees. 

shame,  *  scham,  *  schame,  *.  [A.S.swomu, 
sccemu,  cogn.  with  Icel.  skomm ;  Dan.  skam ; 
Sw.  slcam  ;  Ger.  scham  ;  Goth,  skanda  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  scama.] 

1.  A  painful  sensation,  excited  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  or  of  having  done  some- 
thing which   injures  reputation,  or   by  the 
exposure  of  that  which  nature  and  modesty 
prompt  us  to  conceal. 

"  Let  his  ihamt  quickly  drive  him  to  Rome." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra.  L  4. 

2.  A  fear  of  incurring  disgrace  or  of  offend] 
ing  decency  or  decorum  ;  modesty,  decency- 
decorum  :  as.  He  has  no  shame  in  him. 

*  3.  Shameful  or  ignominious  treatment. 

"He  ...  dude  hym  frret  tchame.' 

Robert  of  Oloucrtter,  p.  TS. 

4.  That   which    causes    shame ;    anything 
which  brings  reproach  upon  or  degrades  a 
person  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  a  disgrace. 

"  O  thame  to  manhood  !  shall  one  daring  boy 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy  t 

Pot*  :  Homer ;  Odyuev.    (Todd.) 

5.  Reproach,     ignominy,    disgrace,    oppro- 
brium, derision.     (Ezekiel  xxxvi.  6.) 

*  6.  The  parts  which  modesty  requires  to  be 
covered.     (Isaiah  xlvii.  3.) 

H  (1)  For  shame!  An  interjectional  phraae 
equivalent  to,  Shame  on  you. 

(2)  To  put  to  shame :  To  inflict  shame  or 
disgrace  on  ;  to  cause  to  feel  shame. 

*  shame-proof,  a.    Insensible  to  shame; 
callous. 

"  We  are  thame-pronf,  my  lord." 

Shaketp. :  Lotet  Labour!  latt,  T.  & 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall:  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  ~  a;  <in  =  kw. 


shame— shank 
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Shame,  *  schaine,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  sceomtan..] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   make    ashamed ;   to   cause  to   feel 
shame;  to  cause  to  blush  or  feel  degraded, 
dishonoured,  or  disgraced. 

"To  tell  tbee  whence  thou  earnest,  of  whom  derived. 
Wen  shame  enough  to  ihnrne  thee.  wert  thou  not 
shameless."  Shakeip:  3  Henry  >"/.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  ignominy,  reproach, 
or  disgrace  on. 

"To  ihame  his  hop«  with  deeds  degenerate." 

ShaJcetp. :  Rapt  of  Lucrece,  1,00$. 

*  3.  To  mock  at ;  to  deride. 

••  Ye  have  lAamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor."— Ptalm 
«!T.  6. 

*  4.  To  be  ashamed  of. 

"For  whoso  tchameth  me  and  my  wordis  :  mannes 
•one  schal  ichame  him  whaune  he  coiaeth  in  his 
majisteaud  of  the  fadriaand  of  the  holy  aungels."— 
Wyrlife  :  Luke  iz. 

*  B.  Intrans. :   To   be   ashamed ;   to   feel 
shame ;  to  blush. 

"  Be  uot  you  ashamed  to  (hew,  he'll  not  thame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means."— Shaketp. :  Bamlet,  Hi.  *. 

•hame'-fa^ed,  o.  [A  corrupt,  of  shamefast 
(q.v.).]  Bashful,  easily  confused  or  put  out 
of  countenance. 

"  And  scarce  the  thamefaeetl  Icing  could  brook 
The  gaze."          Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  19. 

•  shame'-faged-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  shamefaced; 

-ly.]  In  a  shamefaced  manner ;  with  excessive 
modesty  or  bashfulness. 

shame'-  faced-  ness,   shame'- fac-ed- 

ness,  s.  [Eng.  shamefaced;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shamefaced;  ex- 
cessive modesty  or  bashfulness. 

14  The  embarrass' d  look  of  shy  distress, 
Ami  maidenly  nhamffacedneu." 

Wvrdtwirth  :  To  a  Highland  Girl. 

•  shame  -fast,  *  schame-fast,  *  sham- 
fast,  o.    [A.S.  scamfctst,  from  scanm  =  shame, 
and  fcest  —  fast,  firm.]    Shamefaced,  bashful, 
modest ;  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

"  He  was  ihamjntt,  because  of  them  that  were  there 
present."— Semen :  Froiuart;  Cron.,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
ccclxxiv. 

•  shame  -fast-ness,  s.     [A.S.  scamfcestnes.] 
Shamefacedness,  excessive  bashfulness. 

"  She  looked  on  him  and  loved  him ;  but  being  young 
Made  ihamc/iutneti  a  seal  upon  her  tongue. 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Trittram  of  Lyoneite,  ill 

•home'-  fill,  *  shame  -  full,  *  scheome  - 
ful,  a.  [Eng.  shame;  -full.} 

1.  Bringing  shame  or  disgrace  ;  disgraceful, 
ignominious. 

"  But  from  the  moment  of  that  ihameful  flight"— 
Macaulay:  Ilia.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Raising  a  feeling  of  shame  in  others; 
indecent. 

*  3.  Feeling  shame,  full  of  shame,  ashamed. 

"  Where  he  would  have  hid 
His  Oiamefull  head.'        Spenitr :  F.  (t-,  I II.  v.  13. 

•hame  fill  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shameful;  -ly.] 
In  a  shameful  manner  or  degree;  with 
indignity  or  indecency  ;  disgracefully. 

"  We  had  uot  beeu  thus  tkamefully  surprised." 

Shaketp.  :  t  Btnry  ¥1.,  ii  L 

•hame  ful  ness,  *  shame  ful  nes,  s. 
[Eng.  shameful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  shameful ;  disgrace,  disgracefuluess, 
shame,  opprobrium,  reproach. 

"  Then  began  decrees,  ordinances,  depocytions,  dis- 
posycyons,  reservations,  prouysious  with  like  tHamt- 
fulnet  for  to  spring."— Barnet :  Worktt,  p.  204. 

•hame' -less,  a.  [A.S.  scamleds,  from  scamu 
=.  shame,  and  leas  =  less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  shame ;  having  no  feeling 
of  shame  or  modesty  ;  brazenfaced,  impudent, 

•  audacious  ;  insensible  to  shame  or  disgrace. 

"  The  most  tlutmrlat  ami  Importunate  suitor  who 
could  vbtaiu  an  audience."— J/acuuiajr :  Hut.  Eng., 
eh.  11. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  want  of 
•hame  or  modesty. 

"  For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under  which  he 
already  lav  was  tou  much  even  for  his  thamtleu  fore- 
bead."—  ilHMidat :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  TiiL 

3.  Done  without  shame :  as,  a  shameless  deed. 

•hame  less  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shameless;  -ly.] 
In  a  shameless  manner ;  without  shame  or 
modesty  ;  impudently. 

"  He  [Bonner]  alledgrd.  or  rather  thame!ea!n  and 
slamli'r<>iisry  cnvilled,  that  those  his  denouncers  were 
Tile."— State  Trinlt :  Aboard  ri. 

•hame  less  ness, s.  [Eng.  shameless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shameless  ;  in- 
sensibility to  shame,  dishonour,  or  disgrace. 

"  Her  beauty  being  hallanced  by  her  ihameltunttt." 

—Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  U. 


•  sham  er,  s.    [Eng.  sham(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  shames  or  disgraces. 

"  My  means  and  my  conditions  are  no  ihamert 
Of  him  that  owes  em." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Woman't  Prize,  i.  J. 

•  sham'-mels,  s.  pi.    [SHAMBLES.] 

sham-mer,  s.  [Eng.  sham,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  shams  ;  an  impostor. 

•  sham -mish,  a.     [Eng.  sham ; -ish.]    De- 
ceitful. 

"The  overture  was  Tery  lAammuA.'— A'ort* .- 
Examen,  p.  100. 

sham  my,  sham  -6y,  sham-ois,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  chamois  (q.v.).]  (See  etym.) 

Sham  -6y-Ing,  s.  [SHAMMY.]  The  mode  of 
preparing  chamois  leather.  [CHAMOIS,  s.,  2.] 
[SHAMMY.] 

•ham -pod',  *  cham-poo',  r.f.  [Hind. 
champna  =  (1)  to  join,  (2)  to  thrust  in,  to 
press,  to  shampoo.] 

1.  To  squeeze  and  rub  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  of,  after  a  hot  bath,  at  the  same  time 
extending  the  limbs  and  racking  the  joints, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tone  and  vigour. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  East. 

2.  To  wash  thoroughly,  and  rub  and  brush 
the  head  of,  using  either  soap  or  a  preparation 
of  soap. 

"  I  wish  to  add  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient 
should  have  the  nails  on  both  fingers  and  toes  short- 
ened and  cleansed  by  brushing  ;  the  ears  syriuged 
out,  the  hair  cut  and  ihampooed,  and  the  whole  body 
well  cleansed  with  carbolic  soap."— Timet,  Jan.  6,  1881. 

sham' -poo',  *  cham-poo',  s.  [SHAMPOO,  ».] 
The  act  of  shampooing  ;  the  state  of  being 
shampooed. 

sham  poo'  er,  s.  [Eng.  shampoo,  v. ;  •«•.] 
One  who  performs  the  operation  of  shampoo- 
ing. [SHAMPOO,  v.  I.] 

"A  professional  ihampooer  sued  —  lot  sham- 
pooing his  vile.'— Daily  .Vewi,  Dec.  23,  1886. 

sham  rock,  *  sham'- brogue,  *sham- 

roke,   s.      [  Ir  seamrog  =  trefoil ;  dimin.  of 
seamar  =  trefoil ;  Gael,  seamrag.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  plant  with  three  leaflets 
selected  by  the  Irish  as  the  symbol  of  their 
country,  from 

the  tradition 
that  St.  Patrick 
used  it  to  illus- 
trate the  doc- 
trine of  the 
Trinity.  A 
bunch  of  sham- 
rock is  worn  by 
most  Irishmen 
on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  (March  17). 
"If  they  found 

a  plot   of  water. 

cresses,  or  tfaim- 

floc*edtbar  to*a  SHAMROCK. 

feast    for    the 

time."—  Spenter:  riev  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Bot. :  Trifolium  minus,  T.  repent,  T.  pro- 
tense,  T.  filiforme,  Oxalis  Acetosella  (See  fig.), 
Medicago  lupulina,  &c.,  are  all  sometimes  used 
as  the  shamrock.    (Britten  <t  Holland,  &c.) 

*sham'-rock-y,  a.  [Eng.  shamrock;  -y.) 
Covered,  or  abounding  with  shamrock. 

"  Exchanging  the  blue  grass  of  the  far  West  for  the 
thamrocky  savannahs  of  Heath. "— Field,  Jan.  *,  1864. 

shan  (1),  s.    [SHANNT.] 

shan  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. :  A  defect  in  spars,  most  com- 
monly from  bad  collared  knots  ;  an  injurious 
compression  of  fibres  in  timber  ;  the  turning 
out  of  the  cortical  layers,  when  the  plank  has 
been  sawed  obliquely  to  the  central  axis  of 
the  tree. 

Shan,  s.  &  a.    [Native  name.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.  (PI.):  A  race  of  Eastern  Asia, 
living  in  independent  communities,  or  subject 
to  Burma! i,  China,  or  Siam.  Their  origin  is 
not  clearly  understood*,  and  the  term  seems 
to  be  of  a  political  rather  than  of  an  ethno- 
logical character. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  Sham,  as  a  whole,  has  not 
been  hostile  to  the  British."— St.  Jamet'i  Oatettt, 
Dec.  M,  188«. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  Shan*.    [A.] 

"  The  Mian  influence  being  felt  even  in  Java."— 
Aicyc.  llrit.  (ed.  >th).  xxl.  773. 


•hand,  a.  &  t.    [A.S.  scond,  sceond  — 
disgrace.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Worthless. 
_B.  As  subst. :  A  cant  term   for  base  coin. 

"  I  doubt  Glossan  will  prove  but  ihand  after  sv 
mistress."— Scott.'  Guy  JJaniterinj,  ch.  zxxii. 

shan   dry  dan,     shan  dry,   s.      [Etym. 

doubtful.]    A  one-horse  Irish  conveyance. 
shan-dy-gaff;  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  mix 

tnre  of  beer  and  ginger-beer. 

'Shang  hai,  r.«.  To  ship  a  sailor  while  lie  is> 
inan  unconscious  state  from  the  administration 
of  a  drug.  • 

shang  - ie,  Bhang"- an,  ».  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  stick  cleft  at  one  end  for  putting  tho 
tail  of  a  dog  in  by  way  of  mischief,  or  to. 
frighten  him  away. 

"  He'll  clap  a  ihangan  on  her  tail, 
An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her. 

Suni :  The  OrdinotfctL 

shan  -ing,  s.    [SHANNY.] 

shank,  •  schanke,  'shanke,  s.  [A.S. 
sceanca,  scanca  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  schonk  =  av 
bone;  Dan.  ston.fc  =  the  shank;  Sw.  skank=. 
a  leg ;  Ger.  schinken  =  the  bam  ;  schenkel  = 
the  shank,  the  leg.  According  to  Skeat,  th» 
thanks  are  literally  the  runners,  being  a  nasal- 
ised form  from  the  same  root  as  shake  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  leg,  or  the  part  of  the  leg  from  tbe> 
knee  to  the  ankle  ;  tlie  tibia,  or  shin-bone. 

44 1  view  the  muscular  proportiou'd  limb 
Transform' d  to  a  lean  thank" 

Coteprr  :  Talk,  v.  1C 

2.  In  a  horse,  the  part  of  the  foreleg  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

3.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  th» 
shank  or  leg ;   that  part  of  an  instrument, 
tool,  or  other  thing  which  connects  the  acting 
part  with  the  handle  or  other  part  by  which 
it  is  held  or  moved,  as — 

(1)  The  stem  of  a  key  between  the  bow  and 
the  bit. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  nail  between  the  head  and 
the  taper  of  the  point. 

(3)  The  straight  part  of  a  hook. 

(4)  The  tang,  or  part  of  a  case-knife,  chisel, 
dec.,  inserted  in  the  handle. 

(5)  The  body  of  a  printing-type. 

(6)  The  eye  on  (not  through)  a  button. 

(7)  That  part  of  the  shoe  which  unites  the 
broad  sole  and  the  heel,  beneath  the  arch  or 
small  of  the  foot. 

IL  Technically: 
L  Architecture: 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

(2)  The  space  between  two  of  the  channel* 
in  the  Doric  triglyph  (q.v.).    (FEMUR.) 

2.  Founding:  A  large  ladle  to  contain  molten 
metals ;  it  is  managed  by  a  straight  bar  at 
one  end,  and  a  cross  bar  with  handles,  called 
the  crutch,  at  the  other  end,  by  which  it  is 
tipped  to  pour  out  the  metal.    They  arc  made> 
of  various  sizes,  from  those  handled  by  two 
men  to  those  slung  from  a  crane. 

3.  Naut. :  The  stem  of  an  anchor,  connecting 
the  arms  with  the  stock.    [ANCHOR.] 

4.  Optics:  Flat  pliers  used  by  lens-maker* 
to  reduce  pieces  of  glass  to   circular   fon% 
before  grinding  and  polishing. 

U  To  ride  shanks's  mare  (or  nay):  To  pM* 
form  a  journey  on  foot, 
shank  iron,  «. 

1.  A  former  for  the  shank  of  a  boot  or  shoo. 

2.  An  iron  plate  placed  between  the  leather 
portions  of  a  boot-shank  to  stiffen  it. 

•hank-painter,  «. 

Naut. :  The  chain  or  chain  and  rope  which- 
fastens  the  shank  and  flukes  of  an  anchor  to 
the  side  of  a  vessel,  abaft  the  cat-head. 

Shank,  v.t.  Si  i.    [SHANK,  s.] 

A.  IVan*. :  To  send  off  or  away  without 
ceremony ;  to  push  off.    (Scotch.) 

"Ye  should  batth  be  ifciiUtt  off  till  Edinburgh 
Castle."— .Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  uxvi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  to  one's  legs ;  to  be  off.    (Scotch.} 

2.  To  be  affected  with  disease  of  the  pedicel 
or  footstalk  ;  to  fall  off  by  decay  of  the  foot- 
stalk.   (Often  with  o/.)    (Dancin.) 

«[  To  shank  one's  self  away :  To  take  oncfe 
self  off.  (Scotch.) 


toil,  boy ;  pout,  jolkrl ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
••tan,  -tian  -  shan.     tion,    si  on  =  shun ;  -  tion,    sion  -  zhun.   -cious,  -  tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  fcc.  =  bel,  dfl» 
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Shank-beer,  s.     [SHEXKBEER.] 

•hanked,  a.    [Eog.  shank,  s. ;  -td.] 

1.  Having  a  shank. 

2.  Affected  with  disease  of  the  shank  or 

footstalk. 

Bhank'-er,  s.    [CHANCRE.] 

Shank  -tin,  *.    [See  def.) 

Geog. :  A  maritime  parish  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  Shanklin  sand,  <. 

Geog. :  The  Lower  Greensand  or  Upper  Neo- 
coiuian,  largely  developed  uear  Shanklin. 

•han  ny,  shan,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  :  Blennius  pholius,  sometimes  called 
the  Smooth  Blenny,  a  British  species.  It  is 
about  four  inches  long,  olive-green,  with  ir- 
regular black  spots.  There  is  no  crest-like 
ap|«ndage  on  the  head,  and  the  notched 
dorsal  is  not  continuous  with  the  caudal  fin. 
The  incisors  are  long,  and  serve  to  detach 
limpets  and  mussels  from  the  rocks.  The 
shanny  will  endure  fresh  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  will  live  for  many  days  out  of 
water  in  places  if  the  ground  is  moist. 

•han-n*.  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Wild,  fool- 
ish. (East  Anglian.) 

*  shanny  pated,  a.    Giddy-pated. 

"  A  thanny-patrd  crew."       BloomJUld  :  The  HorJug- 

*  Shans  exit,  «.    [SANSCRIT.] 

•ha'n't,  r.t.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  contrac- 
tion of  shall  not. 

*  shan  ty,  *  shan  te,  o.    [A  form  of  jaunty 
(q.v.).]    Jaunty,  gay. 

*  Til  thine  for  sleeves  to  teach  the  ihantiat  cat*. 
Give  empty  coxcombs  more  important  struts." 

Warton  :  Fathion  ;  A  Satin. 

*  shan  -ty,   v.i.      [SHAUTY,  «.]    To  live  in  a 
shanty. 

«han-ty,  'shin  tee,  5.  [Said  to  be  from 
Irish  stun  =  old,  and  tig—a  house.]  A  rough 
hut,  a  temporary  building. 

"  Travellers  uew  to  frontier  life  laugh  at  these  droll 
and  dirty  congeries  of  thantirt  and  shacks,  which 
make  a  figure  as  cities  upon  the  railroad  maps." — C'en- 
4»ry  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  510. 

shanty  man,  s.  *  One  who  lives  in  a 
shanty  ;  a  backwoodsman.  (Amer.) 

•hap   a  ble,  a.    [SHAPEABLE.] 

•hape,  *  schape,  *  shappe  (pa.  t  shaped, 
*  tchaped,    *  sAoop,    *  shop,  *  shape  ;    pa.    par. 
Aapetl,   *  shapen,   *  shape),  v.t.   &  i.      [A.S. 
tceapan,  scapan,  sceppan,  scyppan,  scippan  (pa. 
t  scop  sceop,  pa.  par.  scaptn,  tceaperi);  cogn. 
•with  Icel.  skapa  (pa.  t,  skop);  Goth,  skapjan; 
8w.  skapa;    Dan.  skabe ;  Ger.  tcha/en  (pa.  t. 
tchuf ;  p«.  par.  gescha/en.] 
A.  Traiisitive : 
1.  To  form,  to  create,  to  make. 

"  Make  you  wene  that  we  ben  thape 
Sometime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7,*tt. 

S.  To  mould,  cut.  or  make  into  a  particular 
form ;  to  mould  or  form,  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dimensions,  from  a  figure. 

"  And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 
He  wilfully  did  cut  and  thape  anew." 

apenter :  f.  O...  IV.  rii.  40. 

3.  To  adapt  to  a  purpose ;  to  regulate,  to 
adjust,  to  direct. 

•  4.  To  plan,  to  plot 

"  This  further  purpose  to  him  thnpe." 

Spenter :  F.  V.,  V.  ».  S*. 

•  5.  To  image,  to  conceive,  to  conjure  up. 

-  My  Jealousy 
Shapet  faults  that  are  not." 

fihaketp.  :  Othello,  111.  S. 

•  B.  Intrant.  ;     To   be    conformable ;    to 
Square,  to  suit. 

"  The  more  It  thaped 
Unto  my  end."  Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  I. 

•Shape,  t.    [A.8.  gesceap  =a  creature,  beauty.] 

1.  The  character  or  construction  of  an  ob- 
ject with  resi>ect  to  its  external  dimensions 
or  appearance  ;  form,  figure,  make,  outward 
aspect,  guise. 

"  Fancy  him  in  the  thape  of  a  man  sitting  in 
heaven."— Lotke :  Human  Undemanding.  bk_  L,  ch.  IT. 

2.  That  which  has  form  or  figure  ;  a  figure, 
an  api>ea ranee,  a  being. 

"  The  other  i*ape. 

If  lhape  it  may  be  call'd.  that  thnpt  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  i 


3.  A  matrix,  a  mould. 

4.  A  pattern  to  be  followed  ;  a  model :  as, 
a  shape  for  a  lady's  dress. 

5.  The  groundwork  or  framework  of  any- 
thing :  as,  a  shape  for  a  lady's  bonnet 

6.  A  piece  of  metal,  roughed  out  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  shape  it  will  assume  when 
finally  forged  and  finished. 

7.  In  cookery,  a  dessert  dish  made  of  blanc- 
mange,   rice,    corn-flour,   Ac.,  variously  fla- 
voured, or  of  jelly,  cast  into  a  mould,  allowed 
to  stand  till  it  sets,  aud  then  turned  out  to  be 
served. 

*8.  Form  of  embodiment,  as  in  words  ;  any- 
thing bodied  forth  by  the  imagination  ;  form, 
as  of  thought  or  conception. 

"  So  full  of  thnpfi  is  fancy." 

Shaketp. :  Tmlflh  Miffht,  L  1. 

*  9.  A  dress  for  disguise ;   a  guise.     (Mas- 
singer.) 

^  To  take  shape :  To  become  embodied. 

*  shape,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHAPE,  v.] 

shape    a    ble,    shap-a-ble,    a.     [Eng. 

shape  ;  -able.] 

L  Capable  of  being  shaped, 
2.  Shapely. 

*  shap'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHAPE,  v.] 

Shape -less,  a.     [Eng.  shape;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  shape  or  regular  form  ;  want- 
ing symmetry  of  dimensions  ;  formless. 

"  The  rocks  their  thapelett  form  regain." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  UL  12. 

*  2.  Deformed,  ugly,  hideous. 

"A  hideous  thapelrtt  devil." 

Shdkftp. :  Rape  of  Luerect,  913. 

*  shape  less  ness,  *.  [Eng.  shapeless;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  shapeless  ;  waut 
of  regular  form  or  figure. 

*  shape-lien,  *  shape  liche,  a.  [SHAPELY.] 

shape  U-ness,  *.  [Eng.  shapely;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shapely  ;  beauty, 
regularity,  or  proportion  of  form. 

shape  -Ijf,  a.  [Eng.  shape ;  -ly  ;  Mid.  Eng. 
shape,  and  A.S.  liche  —  like.]  Well  fonned  ; 
having  beauty,  regularity,  or  proportion  of 
tan, 

"  Where  the  thapely  column  stood.* 

Cowper  :  Talk,  II.  "t. 

Shap'-er,  s.     [Eng.  shap(e) ;  -er.]     One  who 
or  that  which  shapes  or  forms.    Specifically — 
L  A  form  of  planer  in  a  lathe. 

2.  A  striking  or  stamping  machine  for  rais- 
ing sheet-metal. 

3.  A  machine  for  cutting  mouldings   and 
irregular  forms. 

*  shape   smith,  s.     [Eng.  shape,  and  smith.] 
One  who  undertakes  to  improve  the  shape  or 
form  of  the  body.    (Used  in  a  burlesque  or 
ludicrous  sense.) 

"  No  thapttmith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade, 
To  meud  the  work  that  providence  had  wade." 
Garth :  Claremont,  98. 

shap  -ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  «.    [SHAPE,  v.] 

A.  Ai  B.  A  s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  shape,  form, 
or  figure  to ;  specifically  in  shipbuilding,  the 
preparation  of  angle-plates  for  shipbuilding. 
Shaping  consists  in  cutting  or  shearing  the 
angle-iron  bars  to  the  proper  length  ;  bending 
them  so  as  to  give  the  proper  figure  to  the 
moulding  edge,  and  bevelling  them.  The 
shaping  of  plates  consists  in  cutting,  planing 
the  edges,  and  bending. 

sha'-poo,  *.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Ovis  vignei  ;  a  brownish -gray  moun- 
tain sheep  with  a  short  brown  beard.  The 
horns  turn  outwards  at  the  tips,  and  never 
form  more  than  half  a  circle.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ladak,  and  lives  at  high  altitudes. 

sha  pour' -net,  «.    [CHAPOURNET.] 

shard,    sherd,    *  scherd,  *  scherde,  ». 

[A.S.  sceard  =  a  fragment,  lit.  =  broken  ;  cf. 
Icel.  skardh  =  a  notch;  skardhr  =  sheared, 
diminished  ;  A.S.  sctran  =  to  shear,  scearu  = 
a  share.]  [SHERD.] 

*  1.  A  fragment,  a  piece ;  especially,  a  frag- 
ment or  piece  of  an  earthen  vessel,  or  of  some 
brittle  substance  ;  a  potsherd. 

"  Shard*.  flinU,  and  pebbles  should  he  thrown  on  her." 
Shakap. :  Baniet,  T.  L 


*2.  A  boundary,  a  division,  a  bourne. 
"  There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Phedria's  fleet  bark,  over  that  per'lous  ihard." 
Speater:  F.  «..  II.  rL  z* 

*  3.  A  gap  in  a  fence. 

4.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snail. 

5,  The  wing-case  of  a  beetle. 

**  The  shining  thardt  of  beetles." 

Longfellow    Hiawatha,  xil. 

*  6.  The  leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  some 
other  vegetables  whitened  and  blanched. 

"  Shardi  or  mallows  for  the  pot 
Keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound." 

Drydtn  :  Horace.  Epode  IL 

•shard-borne,   *  shard-born,  a. 

Borne  through  the  air  on  scaly  wings,  at 
rather  wing-cases. 

"  Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  thard-bom  beetle,  with  its  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night  s  yawning  peal." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  1 

*  shard,  pret.  of  v.    [SHEAR,]    (Spenser:  F.Q., 
V.  i.  10.) 

*  shard  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  shard,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
wings  sheathed  with  a  hard  case. 

"Often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  ihnrded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Thau  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle." 

Shaketp. :  t'ymbtlinc.  UL  «. 

*  8hard'-y,  a.    [Eng.  shard,  s.  ;  -y.]    Consist- 
ing of  or  formed  by  a  shard  or  shards ;  fur* 
nished  with  shards  ;  sharded. 

"The  hornet's  thardy  wings." 

J.  K.  Drake.    (Annandalt.) 

share  (1),  *  schar,  *  schare  (1),  s.  [A.8. 
scearu,  for  scant,  from  sceran  =  to  shear,  to 
cut]  [SHARE  (2),  *.,  SHEAR.] 

*  1.  Something  cut  or  divided  ;  the  groin. 

.   "  He   stabbed    him    beneth    in  the  very  i*ar«."— 
P.  Holland  :  Suetoniut,  p.  270. 

2.  A  certain  quantity  ;  a  part  or  portion, 

"  I  shall  have  th-ire  in  this  most  happy  wreck." 

Shakap. :  Twelfth  Sight.  T. 

3.  A  part  or  portion  belonging  or  assigned 
to  each  individual  of  a  number ;   a  portion 
amongst  others ;  an  apportioned  lot  or  por- 
tion ;  a  lot ;  an  allotment 

"  Each  member  snaring  in  the  common  profit  or.los* 
in  proportion  to  bis  ihare  in  this  stock." — Smith  : 
Wealth  of  Jfatloia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

4.  A  part  or  portion  of  a  thing  owned  by  s 
number  in  common  ;  that  part  of  an  undivided 
interest  which  belongs  to  each  proprietor,  as 
shares  in  a  railway  or  other  company. 

Share-broker,  s.  A  dealer  in  the  shares 
or  securities  of  joint-stock  companies  and 
the  like. 

•share -line,  «.  The  summit  line  of 
elevated  ground  ;  a  dividing  line. 

Share-list,  s.  A  list  uf  the  prices  of 
shares  in  stocks,  railways,  banks,  or  other 
joint-stock  companies. 

*  share-penny,  s.    A  miser. 

share  (2),  *  schare  (2).  «.  [A.S.  scear,  from 
sceran  =  to  shear  (q.v.). J 

1.  The  sharp  blade  at  the  front  of  a  plough 
which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  aud 
raises  the  soil ;  a  ploughshare. 

"  Nor  blush,  a  rustic,  oft  to  guide  the  than 
Or  goad  the  tardy  ox  along  the  laud." 

Orainger:  Ti/mllut,  tl 

2.  The  blade  in  a  seeding-machine  or  drilL 
which  opens  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed. 

share-beam,  s.  That  part  of  a  plough 
to  which  the  share  is  attached. 

share-bone,  •. 

Anat. :  The  os  pubis.    [Pusis.] 

share,  v.t.  &  t.    (SHARE  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  cut,  to  shear,  to  cleave,  to  divide.  "*• 

"  With  swift  wheel  reverse  deep  eut'ring  ihard 
All  his  right  side."  Milton  :  P.  L..  vi.  SM. 

2.  To  divide  in  portions  ;  to  part  or  portion 
out  among  two  or  more. 

"The  latest  of  my  wealth  Til  thare  among  yon.* 
Shaketp. :  Timan  of  A  them.  IT.  i. 

3.  To  partake  of,  enjoy,  or  suffer  in  common 
with  others  ;  to  participate  in. 

*  4.  To  receive  as  one's  share  or  portion ;  to 
experience  ;  to  enjoy  or  suffer. 

"The  least  of  you  shall  ihare  his  part  thereof." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  S. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  have  a  share  or  part ;  to 
participate. 

"Think  not,  Percy, 
To  thare  with  me  in  glory  any  more," 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  If.,  T.  4 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    Be,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  itw. 


shareholder— sharp 
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•hare  -hold  er,  ».  [Eng.  share  (1),  s-.  an(i 
holder.]  One  who  owns  or  holds  a  share  or 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  in  a  coumioii 
fund,  or  in  some  property. 

•bar  -er,  «.    [Eng.  shar(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shares ;  one  who  participates, 
partakes,  enjoys,  or  sutlers  in  common  with 
another  or  others  ;  a  participator,  a  partaker. 

"  Thou  iha!  1 1*  a  Mara-  in  all  the  good  that  I  liare." 
— flunyun  .-  Pilgrim '$  Progrta,  pt.  ii. 

2.  One  who  divides  or  apportions  to  others ; 
S  divider. 

Chare' -'Wort,  «.     [Eng.  share,  and  wort.] 
£ol. :  Alter  Tripoli  urn. 

•hark,  *.     [Lat.  carcAaru*  =  a  kind  of  dog- 
fish, from  Or.  xapxopia?  (fcarcAaria*)  =  a  kind 
of  shark,  so  called  from  its  sharp  or  jagged 
teeth,  from  <c  apropos  (karcharos)  =  jagged.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  greedy,  artful  fellow ;  one  who  fills 
Ills  pockets  by  sly  tricks. 

"The  tharto  In  your  profession  arc  always  alert  and 
on  the  scent"— Southey  :  Letttrt,  IT.  467. 

*  (2)  Trickery,  roguery,  fraud. 

"Wretches  who  lire  upon  the  thark.  and  other 
•en's  sins,  the  common  poisoners  ol  youth."— South  : 
amnont,  ii.  JH. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  English  popular  name  for 
any  individual  of  the  group  Selachoidei  (q.v.). 
The  body  is  generally  elongated  ;  the  muzzle, 
on  the  under  side  of  which  the  nostrils  are 
placed,   projects  over  the  mouth,  and   the 
males  have  claspers  (with  the  function   of 
Intromittent  organs)  attached  to  the  ventral 
fins.  The  ova  are  large  and  few  in  number,  im- 
pregnated, and  in  some  genera  developed, 
within  an  uterine  cavity  ;  in  others  deposited 
In  a  tough,  horny  case,  from  which  the  young 
•fish,  carrying  a  yolk-bag,  for  its  nourishment 
•till  it  is  able  to  seek  food,  is  discharged  ;  in 
this  stage  the  gill-laminae  are  prolonged  into 
filaments  projecting  beyond  the  gill-cavities, 
"but  these  are  soon  absorbed.    The  teeth  are 
generally  large,  sharp,  and  formed  for  cutting, 
often  with  serrated  edges,  but  in  some  genera 
they  form  a  solid  pavement-like  mass.   Sharks 
*re  scaleless,  and  the  skin  is  usually  very 
rough.  [SHAGREEN.]  They  are  most  numerous 
in  tropical  seas,  becoming  scarcer  as  they 
recede  from  the  warmer  regions,  a  few  only 
reaching  the  Arctic  circle.     They  are  rapid 
cwimmers,  with  great  power  of  endurance ; 
the  larger  sharks  are  exclusively  carnivorous, 
*nd  some  of  them  extremely  dangerous  to 
man.    They  scent  their  food  from  a  distance, 
*nd  are  readily  attracted  by  the  smell  of  blood 
or  decomposing  bodies.    The  smaller  sharks 
are  popularly  known  as  Dog-fishes  or  Hounds, 
and.  though  not  dangerous  to  man,  do  great 
damage  to  fishermen's  lines  and  nets.     The 
flesh  of  sharks  is  coarse,  but  it  is  sometimes 
•eaten  ;  the  Chinese  use  sharks'  fins  for  making 
thick  gelatinous  soups,  and  the  liver  yields 
an  oil,  for  the  sake  of  which  a  shark-fishery 
is  prosecuted  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon.    Their 
rough  skin  is  employed  by  joiners  to  polish 
fine-grained   wood,  and  by  cutlers  to  cover 
the  hilts  of  swords  to  make  them  firmer  in 
the  grasp.    The  most  important  species  are 
•described   in    this    Dictionary    under    their 
popular  names.     [BASKING-SHARK,  DOGFISH, 
HAMMER  -HEADED     SHARK,     TUER- SHARK, 
'WHITE  SHARK,  Sic.] 

2.  Entom. :  [SHARK-MOTH]. 
shark-moth,  s. 

Eniom. :  The  genus  Cucullia,  belonging  to 
the  Xylinidae.  The  Common  Shark-moth  or 
Shark  is  Cucullia  umbratica,  a  smoky  gray 
insect,  which  hovers  over  flowers  like  a 
sphinx  in  the  evenings  of  June  and  July. 
The  larva,  which  is  brightly  coloured,  feeds 
by  night  on  sow-thistle.  [MULLEIN-SHARK.] 

•  Shark,  v.t.  it  i.    [SHARK,  *.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  pick  up  hastily  or  slily. 

"  Young  Foutinbras  .  . 

Hath  In  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes.' 

Shakrtp. :  Hamltt.  L  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  the  petty  thief;  to  live  by  shifts 
or  stratagems ;  to  swindle,  to  cozen  ;  to  play 
mean  or  dishonest  tricks. 


2.  To  fawn  upon  persons  for  a  dinner. 


shark  -er,  i.  [Eng.  shark,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  lives  by  mean  or  dishonest  practices  ;  a 
shark.  [SHABK,  *.,  I.  2.  (2).] 

•  •  A  dirty  iharker  about  the  Koiuish  court,  who  only 
•cribbles  that  he  may  &iiM."—Wottvn:  Lttttr  to  il. 


Sham,  s.  [A.S.  sceam;  I  eel.  (torn  =  dung, 
dirt.]  The  dung  of  oxeu  or  cows.  (Scotch.) 

Shar'-ock,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  silver  coin 
in  India,  worth  about  Is.  sterling. 

Sharp,  *  scharp,  a.,  adv.,  &  «.  [A.S.  tcearp; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  scherp;  Icel.  skarpr;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  skarp  ;  Ger.  scharf.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  scalpo,  scuipo  =  to  cut  ;  Eng.  sculpture, 
scorpion,  scarp.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  a  keen  edge  or  fine  point  ;  keen, 
acute  ;  not  blunt. 

"  Thy  tongue  dcviseth  mischiefs.  Ilk*  a  tharp  raxor, 
working  deceitfully."—  Ptalm  lii.  t 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge  ;  ridged, 
peaked  ;  not  obtuse. 

"It  is  so  much  the  firmer,  by  how  much  broader 
the  bottom,  and  iharptr  the  top.  —  Tempt*. 

3.  Very  thin  ;  lean,  emaciated. 

"  His  nose  was  a*  tharp  as  a  pen."—  Shatftp.  :  Htnry 

4.  Gritty,  hard  ;  having  fine  edges. 

"They  make  use  of  the  lharpttt  sand,  that  being 
best  fur  mortar  to  lay  bricks  and  tiles  in."—  JVoxuit  : 
Mechanical  Excrcitu. 

5.  Abruptly    turned  ;    bent    at    an   acute 
angle  ;  not  obtuse  :  as,  a  sharp  corner. 

6.  Biting,  piercing,  pinching,  bitter,  bracing. 
"  The  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood  ; 

The  morning  tharp  and  clear." 

Cuwper  :  Teak,  ri.  M. 

7.  Severe,  afflictive,  bard,  cruel,  painful. 

"  To  keep  the  tharp  woes  waking." 

Shakrtp.  :  Rap*  of  Lucrtce,  1.1M. 

8.  Hard,  severe,  stem  ;  not  lenieut  :  as,  a 
sharp  sentence. 

9.  Acute  of  mind  ;  penetrating  ;  quick  to 
discern  or  distinguish  ;  clever,  witty,  inge- 
nious, shrewd,  subtle,  inventive. 

"There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  seta 
their  beads  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want."—  Addi- 
lon  :  On  Italy. 

10.  Subtle,  witty  ;  marked  by  shrewdness 
or  cleverness. 

"Voluble  and  tharp  discourse." 

Shakttp.  :  Comedy  of  Errori,  ii.  1. 

11.  Keen,  acrimonious,  severe,  harsh,  biting, 
cutting. 

"The  admonitions  which  he  addressed  to  the  king 
himself  were  very  tharp.  and,  what  Charles  disliked 
•till  more,  very  long."—  Jfacaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

12.  Keenly  awake  or  alive   to  one's  own 
interests  ;  keen  or  shrewd  in  making  bargains 
or  in  exacting  one's  dues  ;  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  others. 

13.  Characterized     by    keenness  ;     barely 
honest  or  honourable  :  as,  sliarp  practices. 

14.  Severely  rigid  ;  harsh,  strict,  crueL' 

"The  iharpent  kind  of  Juntice." 

8ka*t*p.  •  ffenry  rill..  It  4. 

15.  Affecting  the  organs  of  sense,  as  though 
pointed  or  cutting  : 

(1)  Affecting   the   organs  of  taste  :   sour, 
acid,  acrid,  bitter. 

"Thy  wit  is  a  very  sweeting;  it  is  a  most  tharp 
sauce.  "  —Sltaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  1 

(2)  Affecting  the  organs  of  hearing  ;  piercing, 
shrill. 

"  For  the  Tartans  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
end  of  the  wind-pipe  U  endued  with  several  CHrtiliwe* 
to  contract  or  dilute  it.  as  we  would  have  our  voice 
flat  or  tharp.'1  —  Ray  :  On  rht  Creation. 

(3)  Quick  or  keen  of  sight  :  vigilant,  atten- 
tive, penetrating. 

"  The  thnrpett  eye  dlscerneth  nought, 
Except  the  sunbeams  in  the  air  do  shine.' 

Darin.  Immort.  afthi  Soul. 

16.  Eager  ;  keen  in  quest  ;  eager  for  food. 

"  An  empty  eagle,  tharp  by  fast." 

Shakni>.  :  renut  i  Adonit.  55. 

17.  Fierce,  ardent,  fiery,  impetuous  :  as,  a 
sharp  contest. 

18.  Quick  :  as,  He  took  a  sharp  walk. 

19.  Keenly  contested  :  as,  a  tharp  race. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Afuaic: 

(1)  Raised  a  semitone,  as  a  note.' 

(2)  Shrill  or  acute,  ss  the  sharp  mixture  = 
an  organ  stop  of  a  shrill  or  acute  character. 

[MIXTURE,  S.,  II.  2.] 

(3)  Out  of  tune  by  being  higher  in  pitch 
than  is  just. 


(4)  Applied  by  old  writers  to  an  augmented 
interval. 

2.  Phonetics :  Applied  to  a  consonant  pro- 
nounced or  uttered  with  breath  and  not  with 
voice  ;  surd,  non-vocal :  as,  the  sharp  mutes, 
p,  t,  k. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Sharply  :  as,  To  look  sharp. 

2.  Exactly,  to  the  moiueut :  as,  Dinner  is 
at  six  o'clock,  sharp. 

3.  At  a  sharp  angle. 

'•  Turned  thar?  to  the  right."— fMd,  Dec.  M,  Uti. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  L  An  acute  or  shrill  sound. 

**  It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tun*. 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  uupleasing  sfcsrM." 
Sltaketp.  :  Komto  »  Jutitt.  uT  i. 

*  2.  A  pointed  weapon. 

3.  A  kind  of  sewing-needle,  one  of  the  most 
pointed  of  the  three  grades— blunts,  bet  weeus, 
and  sharps. 

4.  A  portion  of  a  stream  where  the  water 
puns  very  rapidly.    (Prov.) 

5.  (Pl~):  The  hard  parts  of  wheat  which 
require  grinding  a  second  time.    Called  also 
Middlings. 

6.  A  sharper,  as  a  card  tharp;   hence,  an 
adept  at  anything.    (  U.  S.) 

IL  Technically: 
L  Music: 

(1)  A  note  artificially  raised  a  semitone. 

(2)  The  sign  (tt)  which  raises  a  note  one 
semitone  above  the  normal  or  natural  scale. 
A  note  so  affected  is  restored  to  its  normal 
pitch  by  the  use  of  a  natural.     In  old  music 
sharps  were  often  used  to  raise  notes  which 
had  been  previously  flattened,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  natural  is  always  now  used.     When 
placed  on  a  line  or  space  of  the  staff  at  the 
commencement  of  a  movement,  it  raises  all 
the  notes  on  that  line  or   space,    or   their 
octaves  a  semitone  ;   if  placed  before  a  note 
in  the  course  of  a  movement,  it  raises  that 
note  or  the  repetition  of  it  a  semitone,  but 
only  within  the  same  bar.     A  double-sharp 
(  x  )  is  used  in  chromatic  music  to  raise  a  nole 
two  semitones  above  its  natural  pitch. 

2.  Phonetics :  A  sharp  consonant.   [A.  II.  2.] 
If  Sharp  is  often  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings   being   in   most   cases  sufficiently 
obvious,  as  sharp-cornered,  sharp-edged,  sharp- 
pointed,  &c. 

Sharp-angled,  a.    Having  sharp  angles. 

IT  The  Sharp-angled  Carpet  is  Melanippt 
vnangulata,  and  the  Sharp-angled  Peacock, 
Macaria  alternate,  both  British  geometer 
moths. 

sharp-cedar,*. 

Bot.:  (1)  Acacia  orycedrus ;  (2)  Juniptnu 
oxycedrus. 

sharp-cut,  a.  Cut  sharply  or  clearly; 
cut  so  as  to  present  a  clear,  well-defined  out- 
line, as  a  figure  on  a  medal ;  henre,  present- 
ing great  distinctness ;  well-defined,  clear. 

sharp-ground,  a.  Whetted  till  it  to 
sharp ;  sharpened. 

sharp  looking,  a.  Having  an  appear- 
ance of  sharpness ;  hungry,  emaciated,  lean. 

"A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  tharp-tooking  wretch."— 
Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Erraurt.  r. 

Sharp-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  sliarp 
forged  point,  used  in  some  trades. 

sharp-nosed  eel,  .--. 
Zool. :  Anguilla  vulgarit. 
sharp-pointed,  a.    [ACUTE,  B.  2.) 

*  sharp-set,  • 

L  Eager  in  appetite  ;  very  hungry,  ravenous. 


Somtrrtlt :  Qflctout  Mltllltftf. 

2.  Eager  in  desire  of  gratification. 

"  A  comedy  of  Johnson's,  not  Ben.  held  eeran 
nights,  for  Wx>  town  is  tharp-trt  on  new  plays."— Pap*. 
(Todd.) 

sharp-shinned  hawk, «. 

Ornith. :  Asturfuscus. 

Sharp-shooter,  s.  One  who  is  skilful  in 
shooting  at  an  object ;  one  (killed  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle.  The  name  was  formerly  given  to 
the  !>est  shots  of  a  company  of  soldiers  who 
were  armed  with  rifles,  and  appointed  to  pick 
off  the  enemy. 


boil,  bo~y;  pout,  jrfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -lion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ton,  -siou  *=  zhon.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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•harp-shooting,  s.  A  shooting  with 
peat  precis  ion  and  tnect.aaby  sharp-shooters. 
Hence,  applied  figuratively  to  any  sharp 
•kirmish  of  wit  or  would-be  wit. 

"  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  playful  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  led  at  last  to  playful 
answers  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Montague ;  but  after  some 
little  tharp-thootiny  on  both  tides.  Mr.  Pecksniff 
became  grave,  almost  to  tears."— Dickens:  Martin 
Chuulemt,  ch.  xliv. 

•harp-sighted,  a. 

1.  Having  sharp,  acute,  or  keen  sight:  as, 
An  eagle  is  sluir^sighted. 

2.  Having    sharp    or    keen    discernment, 
judgment,  or  understanding  ;  sharp,  shrewd. 

"  The  King  of  England  U  very  tharp-siyhted."— 
Maeaulay :  Hat.  Xny..  ch.  xxiii. 

sharp-sightedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
irtate  of  oeing  sharp-sighted. 

Sharp-tall,  s.    [SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE.] 
sharp-tailed  grouse,  *. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Pedicecetes 
fhasianellus  and  the  variety  columbianus, 
which  latter  is  also  called  the  Columbia 
Sharp-tail.  [PUUJAIED-GROUSE.] 

"According  to  Dr.  Suckley.  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
entirely  replaces  the  Pinnated  Grouse  in  Washington 
Territory."— Basra,  Brewer,  *  ttidyway :  Xorth  Amer- 
ican Birdl,  iii.  437. 

*  sharp-tasted,  a.    Having  a  sharp,  acid, 
•our,  or  bitter  taste. 

"  Sharp-tatted  citrons  Median  climes  produce." 

Urn  .en  :  Virgil ;  Gjorgics  ii.  175. 

'sharp-toothed,  a.  Having  sharp 
teeth  ;  hence,  bitter,  cruel,  biting. 

"  Sharp-tooth d  un kindness."    Shaketp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*  sharp  -  yisaged,  a.    Having  a  sharp, 
thin,  or  lean  face. 

"  The  Welch  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly Aarp-ntaged."—Eale :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Sharp-witted,  a.  Having  a  sharp,  acute, 
or  keen  wit,  judgment,  or  discernment. 

"  O  lord,  said  Musidorus,  how  shnrp-icitted  yon  are 
to  hurt  your  self ;  No,  answered  he  (Pyrocles),  but  it  is 
the  hurt  you  speak  of,  which  makes  me  so  iharp- 
witted."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk,  L 

•  sharp,  *  sharpe,  v.t.  &,  i.    [SHARP,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  to  sharpen. 

'*  Whom  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat. 
And  cry  millstones  are  good  meat." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Love's  Welcome  at  WelbeJt. 

S.  To  make  keen,  to  sharpen,  to  quicken. 

"  To  sharpe  my  seuce  with  sundry  beauties  vew." 
Spenier :  To  the  Ladiet  of  the  Court. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  sharp,  in  musical  com- 
position, or  to  raise  a  note  a  semitone. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  tricks  in  bargaining ; 
to  act  the  sharper. 

"  Cheating  or  sharping  one  hall  of  the  year."— 
L' Estrange :  Fablet. 

••harped,  a.     [Eng.  sharp;   -ed.]    Sharp, 
pointed. 

"  Sharped  steeples  high  shot  up  in  ayre." 

Spenier :  lluins  of  Rome,  ii. 

•harp  -en,  r.l  &  i.    [Eng.  sharp ;  -en.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  La^vage : 

1.  To  make  si.arp  <>r  keen  ;  to  give  a  sharp 
or  keen  edge  or  point  to  ;  to  edge,  to  point. . 

"The  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to 
parpen  every  man  his  share  and  bis  coulter." — 
1  Samuel  xiiL  20. 

2.  To  make  more  eager  or  active  ;  to  excite. 

"The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their  need  is 
to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry."— Booker  : 
Mcxles.  Polity. 

8.  To  make  more  quick,  acute,  or  ingenious. 

"Overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  na- 
tore.  or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring 
greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest  life  in  the 
to>L"—AKham:  Schoolmaster. 

4.  To  render  more  keen  ;  to  whet,  to  excite. 

"  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  intensify;   to  make   more  intense, 
painful,  or  severe. 

6.  To  render  quicker,  sharper,  or  keener  of 
perception. 

" The  air  iharpened  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  tar."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  ttO. 

7.  To  make  more  tart,  acid,  or  sour. 

*  8.  To  make  more  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 

"  My  haughty  soul  would  swell. 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes." 

Smith. 

9.  To  make  more  shrill  or  acute. 

n.  A/«*ic :  To  apply  a  sharp  to  ;  to  raise,  as 
*  note,  by  means  of  a  sharp. 


*  B.  Intraiis.  :    To  grow  or  become  more 
sharp. 

"  Now  she  iharprnt  :  well  said,  whetstone." 

Shaketp.  :  Trotiut  i  Cretsida,  T.  3. 

sharp'  -er,  s.  [Eng.  sharp,  v.  ;  •«•.]  One  who  is 
sharp  or  shrewd  in  bargaining  ;  a  tricky  fellow, 
a  swindler,  a  cheat. 

"  In  his  youth  be  bad  been  one  of  the  most  noted 
tharperi  and  bullies  of  London."—  Maeaulay  :  Eitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

shar  pie,  s.    [SHARP,  o.] 

Naut.  :  A.  long,  sharp,  flat-bottomed  sailing- 
boat.  (Amer.) 

"The  rudder  being  attached  to  it  as  to  a  spindle, 
...  an  in  the  rudder  of  a  sharpie."—  Century  Maija- 
tine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  601. 

sharp  ling,  sharp'-lin,  s.  [Eng.  sharp,  a.  ; 
-ling.]  The  stickleback.  (Prov.) 

sharp  -ly,  *  sharp-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  sharp,  a  ; 
•W 

1.  In  a  sharp  manner  ;  with  a  sharp  or  keen 
edge  or  point. 

"  He  tooke  an  arrow  full  tharpely  whet, 

Ramuunt  of  the  Rote. 

2.  Abruptly,    steeply  :     as,    A   hill    rises 
sharply. 

3.  Severely,  rigorously  ;    with    sharp   Ian- 
grage. 

"  Eebuke  them  sharply." 

Ohakesp.  :  Titut  Andronicut,  L  IS. 

4.  Violently,  vehemently,  fiercely  :  as,  They 
were  sharply  attacked. 

*  With  a  sharp,  clear,  or  acute  sound. 

"  Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string, 
By  wet  unharmed,  should  sharply  ring." 

Scott  .'  Jfarmion,  vi.  21 

6.  With  keen  perception  ;  minutely,  closely, 
exactly. 

"  You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  tharply  ; 
and  erect  your  ear  when  you  would  hear  attentively." 
—Bacon. 

7.  Wittily,  cleverly  ;  with  nice  discernment 
«r  judgment. 

"  To  this  the  Panther  tharply  had  reply'd." 

Dryden  :  Hind  t  Panther,  iii.  75*. 

8.  Quickly  :  as,  He  pulled  up  sharply. 

sharp'  -  ness,  *  sharp  -nes,  •  sharpe  - 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  sharp;  -ness.  I 

1.  The  quality  or  state   of   being   sharp  ; 
keenness  of  edge  or  point. 

"My  lance,  as  well  as  thine, 
Hath  point  and  tharpneis." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  XX. 

2.  Severity,  keenness,  painfulness. 

"  And  were  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  pore 
nude,  who  in  a  coin  mouscarsi  tie,  lyueth  mostscarsely, 
and  feeleth  quickliest  the  shnrpenesse  of  startling, 
when  eurye  man  for  lack  is  Imngerbitten."—  Sir  John 
Cheeke  :  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

3.  Keenness,  severity. 

"The  sharpness  of  the  air,  and  gloominess  of  the 
weather,  for  two  or  three  days  past,  seemed  to  indicate 
" 


4.  Eagerness  of  desire  or  pursuit  ;  keen- 
ness of  appetite,  as  for  food,  &c. 

5.  Acuteness  of  intellect;    power  of  nice 
discernment  ;  quickness  of  understanding. 

"Till  Ariaulsin  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great  sharp- 
nett  and  snbtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  Chris- 
tian, men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles 
of  speech  they  used."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

6.  Quickness  of  sense  or  perception  :  as, 
tharpness  of  sight. 

7.  Severity  of  language  ;  sarcasm,  pungency. 

"  There's  gold  for  thee  ; 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill, 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

8.  Acidity,  pungency  :  as,  the  sharpness  of 
vinegar. 

9.  Keenness  or  shrev.-dness  in  transacting 
business  or  exacting  one's  own  dues  ;  equivocal 
honesty  ;  sharp  practices. 

"  Here  and  there,  by  sharpness  and  cunning,  men 
rise  into  wealth."—  Scribner't  Mag..  Dec.,  1878,  p.  29«. 

*  shash,  s.    [SASH  (l),  s.} 

shas'-ter,    shas  tra,    *.      [Mahratta,   &c. 
shastra;  Sansc.  shattra.] 

Brahmanism  :  That  by  which  faith  and 
practice  are  governed,  an  institute  of  letters, 
law,  or  religion  considered  as  of  divine  au- 
thority. Used  of  the  Vedas  and  other  books 
of  the  Brahmanic  scriptures. 

shath   mont,  5.    [SHAFTMAN.]    A  measure  of 
six  inches. 

"  Not  a  step,  not  a  pace,  not  an  inch,  not  a  ihathmotit, 
as  I  may  say."  —  licott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  via. 

Shat'-ter,  *  schat  er,  v.t.  &  i.   [A  strength- 
ened form  of  scatter  (q.v.).] 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  break  up  at  once  in  many  pieces  ;  to 
dash,  burst,   or  part  by  violence   iiito  frag- 
ments ;  to  rend,  rive,  or  split  into  splinters. 

"  You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hxug  round  it  still." 
Moore:  FareweUl  tut  wAereoer 

2.  To  break  up,  to  disorder,  to  derange,  to 
overthrow  :  as,  His  mind  was  shattered. 

3.  To  scatter,  to  dissipate. 

"  The  winds 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  those  fair  spreading  trees."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,068. 

4.  To   destroy,  to  overthrow,   to   ruin,  tO 
scatter  :  as,  His  hopes  were  shattered. 

*  5.  To  dissipate,  to  derange ;  to  make  in- 
capable of  close  and  continued  application. 

"A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shattered  humour, 
thinks  only  by  fits  and  starts."— Sorrit. 

t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  broken  into  frag- 
ments ;  to  fall  or  come  to  pieces ;  to  crumble 
to  pieces. 

"  The  frosts  have  been  so  searching  that  the  clod* 
shatter  readily."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  22,  1886. 

*  Shat'-ter,  s.     [SHATTER,  v.]    One  part  of 
many  into  which  anything  is  broken  ;  a  frag- 
ment.   (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"Stick  the  caudle  so  loose  that  it  will  fall  upon  tb» 
glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  lhattert."— Swift; 
Instruct,  to  Senantt. 

*  shatter-brain,  *.     A  careless,  giddy 
person ;  a  scatter-brain. 

*  shatter  -  brained,  shatter  pated, 

a.      Disordered    iu   intellect  ;    intellectually 
weak;  scatter-brained. 

"  Whatever  some  shutter-brained  and  debauched 
persons  would  fain  persuade  themselves  and  others." 
— Goodman :  Winter  Evening  Conf.,  pt.  iii. 

*  Shat'-ter-y,  a.  [Eng.  shatter,  s.  ;  -y.]  Easily 

breaking  up  into  many  pieces ;  loose  of  tex- 
ture ;  brittle  ;  not  compact. 

"  The  quarries  are  of  a  course  grit  stone,  often  filled 
with  shells,  hut  of  too  thatttry  a  nature  to  be  used."— 
Pennant:  Journey  from  Chester,  p.  272. 

shau  -cle,  *  shau-ghle,  v.i.  &  t.  [SHUFFLE.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  with  a  shuffling  or 
shambling  gait. 

B.  Trans. :   To   distort   from   the    proper 
shape  or  direction  by  use  or  wear. 

"  Bucklaw  was  welcome  to  the  wearing  of  Raven* 
wood's  thaughled  shoes."— Scott :  Bride  <</  Lammcr- 
maor,  ch.  xxviii. 

shaul,  a.    [SHALLOW.]    (Scotch.) 

Shave,  *  schave,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  tceafan, 
sco/an  (i».  t.  sco/,  pa.  par.  scafen) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  schaven  =  to  scrape,  to  plane  wood ; 
Icel.  skafa ;  Sw.  skafva  =  to  scrape  ;  Dan. 
shave;  Goth,  skaban;  Ger.  schaben;  Lat.  scabo 
=  to  scrape  ;  Gr.  a-ndima  (skapto)  =  to  dig.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  off  from  tlie  surface  of  a 
body,  by  means  of  a  razor  or  other  edged  in- 
strument.    (Frequently  with  o/.) 

2.  To  pare  close  ;  to  make  smooth  and  bare 
by  cutting  or  paring  from  the  surface  ot ;  es- 
pecially, to  cut  or  remove  the  hair  from  by 
means  of  a  razor,  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

"The  Egyptians  from  a  very  early  age  thate  their 
heads."— Beloe:  Herodotus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  L 

3.  To  cut  in  thin  slices. 

"Make  some  medley  of  earth,  with  some  other 
plants  bruised  or  shaven  in  root  or  leaf."— Bacon. 

4.  To  pass  along  close  to  the  surface  or  side 
of ;  to  brush  past,  to  skim  by  ;  to  sweep  by 
almost  touching. 

"Do  it  whipcord;  shaft  the  signpost."—  O'Keeft: 
fontainebleau,  ii.  3 

*  5.  To  strip,  to  fleece ;  to  oppress  by  ex- 
tortion. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  the  razor ;  to  remove  the  hair 
from  the  chin,  head,  &c.,  with  a  razor. 

2.  To  pass  so  closely  by  anything  as  almost 
to  touch  it. 

"  In  trying  to  lhave  past."— Field,  Sept  4,  1886. 

*  3.  To  1*  hard  in  bargaining  ;  to  cheat. 

U  To  shaiv  a  note :  To  purchase  it  at  a  great 
discount,  or  to  take  interest  upon  it  much 
beyond  the  legal  rate.  (Amer.) 

Shave  (1),  «.    [SHAVE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaving  ;  a  cutting  off  of  tba 
beard. 

2.  A  thin  slice  ;  a  shaving. 

3.  An  instrument  with  a  long  1  lade,  and  a 
handle  at,  each  end.  for  shaving  hoops,  kc. ; 
also,  a  spokeshave. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
ur.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try.  Syrian,    a>,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


shave— shear 
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4.  The  act  of  passing  close  to  or  along  ;  the 
act  of  grazing  or  passing  so  close  as  nearly  to 
touch. 

5.  Hence,    an  exceedingly    narrow    miss, 
failure,  or  escape.    (Often  with  dose  or  near.) 

"  It  was  a  desperately  close  shave  when  Mr.  Graham 
decided  for  Deliverance. '-  field.  April  4, 1886. 

6.  A  false  report  or  alarm  started,  with  a 
view  to  deceive  ;  a  trick,  a  cheat. 

"  According  to  camp  reports,  or  cainp  shavet.  as  they 
are  more  expressively  termed."— Morning  Chronicle, 
Dec.  13,  1854. 

shave-grass,  shave-weed,  ». 

Hot. :  Equisetum  hyemale.  So  called,  accord- 
ing to  Wm.  Coles,  because  it  was  "used  by 
fletchers  and  combmakers  to  polish  their 
work."  (Prior.) 

shave-hook,  s.  A  triangular  plate  of 
steel,  with  sharpened  edges,  used  in  scraping 
the  surfaces  of  metal  which  are  to  be  soldered, 
so  that  the  solder  may  adhere. 

•have  (2),  s.  [SHAW.]  A  small  coppice.  (Defoe: 
Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  i.  168.) 

•  shave'-lmg,  s.  [Eng.  shave;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  muii  shaved  ;  hence,  used  contemp- 
tuously for  a  monk,  friar,  or  priest. 

"  Ala* !  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home. 
To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  the  thaeclingi  of  Hume." 
Alacaulay :  Moncontour. 

•hav'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHAVE,  ».] 

•haV-er,  s.    [Eng.  shav(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shaves ;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  shave. 

"  I  am  a  barber,  and  I'd  hare  you  know 
A.thaver  too  sometimes,  no  mad  one  though." 
Suckling:  A  Uarber. 

*  2.  A  robber,  an  extortioner ;  one  who 
fleeces. 

"They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  mountain 
people,  living  for  the  most  part  by  theft,  ...  by  these 
thai'ers  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  they  had." - 
f nolle*  :  11 M.  Turkn. 

3.  A  humorous  fellow ;  a  wag. 

"  A  cunning  ihaver." 

Steele :  Contcioiu  Loiert.    (ProL) 

4.  A  jocular  name  for  a  young   boy ;  a 
youngster. 

Bhav  -ie,  s.  [SHAVE,  s.]  A  trick,  a  prank,  a 
shave. 

•hav'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SHAVE,  t».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  shaves. 

2.  A  thin  slice  pared  off  with  a  shave,  a 
knife,  a  plane,  or  other  cutting  instrument. 

"  In  one  corner  was  a  pile  of  six  coffins ;  in  another 
a  dog  enjoyed  a  restless  sleep  uu  a  pile  of  iliavinys."— 
Century  magazine,  Dec.  1878,  p.  510. 

shaving-brush,  s.  A  brush  used  in  shav- 
ing fur  spreading  the  lather  over  the  face. 

shaving-box,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Feuillea,  or  Fevillea. 
[FEUILLEA.] 

Shaving-cup,  «.  A  cup  with  compart- 
ments for  hot  water  and  soap,  for  convenience 
in  shaving. 

shaving-horse,  5.  [HORSE,  s.,  I.  2  (l).] 
shaving-tub,  s. 

Bookbind. :  The  box  beneath  the  cutting- 
press  to  catch  the  shavings. 

•haw,  *schawe,  *shawe,  s.  [A.  8.  scaga 
=  a  sliaw  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  skogr ;  Sw.  skog ; 
D;m.  skov ;  cf.  also  Icel.  skuggi ;  A.8.  scita, 
ecu  wa  =  a  shade,  shadow.] 

1.  A  thicket,  a  small  wood  ;  a  shady  place, 
I  grove.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  och  I  that  night,  aiiiang  the  thawt, 
She  got  a  fearfu'  seltlin' ! "         Burnt :  Hattomm. 

2.  A  stem  with  the  leaves,  as  of  a  potato, 
turnip,  &c.    (Pro*.) 

•haw,  v.t.    [SHOW,  v.] 

Shaw-fowl,  s.  An  artificial  fowl  made 
by  fowlers  to  shoot  at. 

Sha  wa  ncse'.  Shaw  ncse',  Sha  wo- 
nose  ,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Shawnees, 
a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  now 
located  on  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the 
Missouri. 

Sha waucse  salad,  s.  The  eatable  leaves 
Ot  Hydrophyttum  virginicum. 


*shaw-bnbbe,  s.    [SHABUB.] 

Shawl,  s.  [Pers.  shal;  Fr.  chdle.]  An  outer 
garment  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  per- 
son ;  commonly  used  by  ladies,  but  not  in- 
frequently by  men.  In  the  latter  case  it  re- 
presents the  outer  garment  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  the  plaid,  which  term  in  time 
has  come  to  be  applied  to  any  kind  of 
checkered  goods  similar  in  pattern  to  the 
tartan  of  which  the  Highlander's  plaid  was 
made.  Shawls  are  made  of  various  materials, 
as  wool,  silk,  crape,  &c.,  plain  or  embroidered. 
The  cheaper  kinds  are  generally  of  wool,  and 
are  woven  in  the  usual  manner.  The  best 
shawls  made  are  those  of  Cashmere ;  they  are 
now  successfully  imitated  in  Europe,  their 
manufacture  being  introduced  into  England 
about  1784,  by  a  manufacturer  at  Norwich. 

shawl  dance.  .«.  An  imitation  of  an 
Oriental  dance,  in  which  the  dancer  waves  a 
shawl  as  part  of  her  performance. 

*  shawl,  v.t.     [SHAWL,  ».]    To  cover  or  wrap' 
with  a  shawl. 

*  shawl'  less,  a.    [Eng.  shaiol ;  -few.]    With- 

out a  shawl. 

shawm,  shalm  (I  silent),  *  shaume, 
*  shawme,  *  shal  mie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chale- 
mie  —  a  little  pipe  made  of  a  reed  or  of  a 
wheaten  or  oaten  straw,  also  chalemelle,  chal- 
lemeuu,  from  chaume  =  a  straw ;  Lat.  calamus 
=  a  reed,  from  Gr.  KoAoifxof  (kalamos)  =  a  reed ; 
icaAa/i))  (l.alame)  =  a  stalk  or  straw  of  corn  ; 
cogn.  with  Eng. 
haulm  (q.v .);  Ger. 
schaimei.]  SHAWM. 

Music  :   An  an- 
cient wind  instrument,  similar  to  the  clarionet. 

"  In  prayers  and  hymns  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  cornet,  flute,  and  thaumu,  assisting  as  they 
aiiig."  Otway:  Windsor  Castle. 

•hay,  s.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
chaise  (q.v.). 

sha  ya,  cha'-ya,  «.    [CHAT,  (1).] 

she,  *  sche,  *  sheo,  *  scho,  *  sho,  pron. 
[A.S.  seo,  fern,  of  se,  used  as  the  definite 
article,  but  originally  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, meaning  that;  cogn.  with  Dut  zij  = 
she ;  Icel.  su,  sjd.  fern,  of  so,  demons,  pro- 
noun ;  Ger.  sie  =  she ;  Goth,  so,  fern,  of  so, 
demons,  pronoun  ;  Russ.  siia,  fern,  of  sei  = 
this  ;  Gr.  fi  (he),  fern,  of  6  (ho)  —  the  ;  Sansc. 
so  =  she,  fern,  of  sos=:he.  The  proper  A.S. 
word  for  she  is  heo,  fem.  of  he  =  he  (q.v.). 
Her  is  used  as  the  possessive,  dative,  and 
objective  cases  of  she.]  [HER  (1),  HERS.] 

1.  The  nominative  feminine  of  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  name  of  a  female,  or  of 
something  personified  as  a  female  ;  the  woman 
or  female  referred  to  ;  the  animal  of  the  female 
sex,  or  object  personified  as  feminine,  which 
was  spoken  of. 

"  For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace : 
He  for  Qodonly,  she  for  God  in  him." 

MiitOn  :  P.  L.,  iv.  M«. 

2.  Used  absolutely  as  a  noun  for  woman  or 
female. 

"  You  are  the  cruellest  iht  alive." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*|[  She  is  commonly  used  as  a  prefix  to 
denote  the  female  of  the  second  part  of  the 
compound  :  as,  she-asa,  ste-bear,  sAe-cat,  &c. 

*  she  -  atheist,    *.      A   female   atheist 
[ATHEIST.] 

"  Atheists  have  been  but  rare ;  since  Nature's  birth 
Till  now,  the-nthfUU  ne'er  ap)«ared  on  earth." 

1'oung  :  Satire*,  vi.  410. 

she-oak,  «. 

Bot. :  Callitris  guadrivalvis. 

*  she-school,  x.    A  girls' school    (Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  vi.  297.) 

*  she-slip,  s.     A    young    female    scion, 
branch,  or  member. 

*  She-society, ».    Female  society. 

She-world,  *.  The  female  inhabitants 
of  the  world  or  of  a  particular  part  of  it. 

She  -a,  s.    [Native  name.]    (GALAM.] 
shea-tree,  *.    [BUTTER-TREE,  2.] 

shead  -ing.  sheed  -ing,  s.  [A.S.  tcedilnn= 
to  divide  ;  Goth,  skaidan ;  Ger.  &  Dut  schei- 
dan;  Eng.  shed,  as  in  watershed]  In  the 
Isle  of  Man,  a  riding,  tithing,  or  division,  in 


which  there  is  a  coroner  or  chief  constable 
There  are  six  sheadings  in  the  island. 

sheaf  (1),  *  scheef,  *  shef,  *  shcffe, 
*  shelve,  s.  [A.S.  seed/;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
schoof;  Icel.  skauf;  Ger.  schaub.  The  A.S. 
seed/is  from  seed/,  pa.  t.  of  scufan  =  to  shove  ; 
hence,  a  sheaf  is  a  bundle  of  tilings  shoved 
together.] 

1.  A  quantity  or  bundle  of  things  bound  or 
held  together  ;  specifically  : 

(1)  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  or  barley  bound  together  ;  a  bundle  ol 
stalks  or  straw. 

"  The  fashion  is  to  cut  with  a  hooke  or  syccle  the 
straw  in  the  uiiddest:  and  betweeue  every  two  shearet 
they  sit  dowue.  and  then  crop  on"  the  ears."—/1.  Hol- 
land: flinie,  bk.  xviiL,  ch.  xxx. 

(2)  A  bundle  or  number  of  arrows  ;  as  many 
as  will  fill  the  quiver. 

"They  will  looke  at  his  verle  bow,  and  theire  at 
trrowes,  as  at  strauuge  and  wonderous  things.  "—A 
Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxxiL 

2.  A  collection  or  quantity  of  things  close 
or   thick   together;  a  quautity  or   number 
generally. 

"  And  hence  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 
You  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  h»  borne." 

Scott  :  Lay  >,J  the  last  Minstrel,  Iv.  S. 

*  3.  A  quantity  of  steel,  containing  thirtj 
gads. 

"  The  one  is  often  sold  for  the  other,  and  like  tal« 
vsed  in  both,  that  is  to  sale,  thirtie  gads  to  the  shefft, 
and  twelue  theffei  to  the  burden."—  Uoliiuhed  :  In*. 
cript.  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

sheaf  (2),  s.  [SHEAVE,*.]  The  wheel  in  the 
block  of  a  pulley  ;  a  sheave.  ' 

*  Sheaf,  *  sheafe,  v.t.  &  i.    [SHEAF  (1),  »•] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  collect  and  bind  in  sheaves  ; 
to  make  sheaves  of. 

B.  Intiuns.  :  To  collect  and  bind  straw, 
&c.,  into  sheaves. 

"  They  that  reap  must  theafa.i\<l  bind." 

Shakesp.  :  At  i'ou  Like  It,  ill  1 

*  sheaf  '-y,  a.  [Eng.  sheaf  (I),  s.  ;  -y.)  Pertain- 
ing  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  sheaves. 

"  Whose  golden  locks  a  theafu  garland  bear." 

Oaf  :  Ovid  ;  iletamurphutet  Tl 

Sheal  (l\  s.  [A  variant  of  shell  (q.v.).]  A 
husk  or  pod.  (frov.) 

•heal  (2),  shell,  s.  [Icel.  slcdli  =  a  hut,  a  shed.] 

1.  A  hut  or  small  cottage  for  shepherds,  or 
for  fishermen  on  the  shore  or  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  ;  a  sheeling. 

2.  A  shed  for  sheltering  sheep  on  the  hills 
during  the  night. 

3.  A    summer   residence,    especially   one 
erected  for  those  who  go  to  the  hills  for 
sport  &C.    (Scotch.) 

•heal,  v.t.  [SHEAL  (l),  s.]  To  shell  ;  to  take 
the  husk  or  shell  off. 

"  That's  a  then  led  peascod."         SAufeip.  :  Lear,  L  C 

Sheal  -ing  (1),  ».  [Eng.  sheal,  v.  ;  -ing.]  The 
pod  or  husk  of  pease,  oats,  or  the  like.  (Prov.) 

•heal  -ing  (2),  «.  [SBEAL  (2).]  A  Highland 
cottage. 

•hear,  *  «cher-«n,  *  shere  (pa.  t  •  Khar, 
*shar,  sheared,  'shore,  pa.  par.  *  scltoren,  shorn), 
v.t.  Si  i.  [A.S.  sceran,  sciran  (pa.  t.  sever, 
pi.  sc  eron,  pa.  par.  scoren)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut 
scheren  ;  Icel.  skera  ;  Dan.  skcere  ;  Ger.  scheren  ; 
Ger.  xetpw  (keiro).  Allied  to  soar,  scare,  scrap, 
scrape,  share,  shred,  score,  short,  tic.} 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally  : 

L  To  cut  or  clip  something  from,  by  meant 
of  a  shears,  scissors,  or  like  instrument; 
specifically  applied  to  the  cutting  of  wool  from 
sheep  or  their  skins,  or  the  clipping  of  nap 
from  cloth. 

"  Laban  went  to  shear  bis  sheep."—  Oenetis  xxxi.  in 

2.  To  separate  by  shears  ;  to  cut  or  clip  off 
from  a  surface,  with  a  shears,  scissors,  or  like 
instrument. 

"  Hi*  berde  be  little  Khrrt  first." 

Jiooert  of  Utoucetter,  p.  110. 

3.  To  cut  down,  as  with  a  sickle  ;  to  reap. 


IL   Fig.  :    To   strip  of   property,   as  !j 
exactions  or  excessive  sharpness  ;  to  fleece. 
B.    Intransitive  : 

1.  To  use  shears. 

2.  To  cut  to  penetrate. 

3.  To  turn  aside,  to  deviate,  to  sheer. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
•Clan,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun,    - ciou»    -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  be],  deL 
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shear— sheathy 


shear,  *  sheer,  5.    [SHEAR,  r.] 

1.  An  instrument  to  cut  with.    Now  only 
used  in  the  plural,  shears  (q.v.). 

"  Short  of  the  wool,  mid  iiaktxl  from  the  t\ttr." 

Dryden:  riryil  ;  tieoryic  in.  «79. 

2.  A  year,  as  applied  to  the  age  of  a  sheep, 
from  the  yearly  shearing  :  as,  a  sheep  of  one 
thear,  or  of  two  shears,  &c. 

3.  A  barbed  fish-spear  with  several  prongs. 
shear-bill,  *.    [SKIMMER,  *.,  II.  2.] 
shear-grass,  s. 

Bat. :  Tritu.-um  repens. 

shear-hog,  sharrag,  sherrng.  s.    A 

rain  or  wether  after  the  first  shearing.   (Pro*.) 

•bear-hook,  s. 

Naut. :  An  instrument  with  prongs  and 
hooks,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  yards 
of  tire-ships  to  entangle  the  enemy's  rigging. 

shear-hulk,  s.  [SHEER-HULK.] 
shear-plan,  s.  [SHEER-PLAN.] 
shear -steel,  s.  Blister-steel,  heated, 
rolled,  and  tilted  to  improve  the  quality. 
Several  bare  are  welded  together  and  drawn 
out.  The  bar  is  sometimes  cut,  faggotcil, 
reheated,  and  again  tilted.  This  may  l«e  re- 
peated. The  terms  Single-shear  and  Double- 
shear  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  process 
is  carried.  It  is  named  from  its  applicability 
to  the  manufacture  of  cutting-instruments, 
shears,  knives,  scythes,  &c, 

*  sheard,  s.    [SHARD.] 

shear  er,  s.    [Eng.  shear,  v. ;  er.] 

1.  One  who  shears. 

"  Kicked  the  shears  oat  of  the  thtarer't  hand."— 
Boyle:  Work*,  vi.  473. 

2.  One  who  reaps  com.    (Scotch.) 
•bear -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [SHEAR,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  d'particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  clipping  or  cut- 
ting with  a  shears  or  by  a  machine  :   as,  the 
shearing  ol  a  sheep,  the  shearing  of  metallic 
plates,  &c. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  the  operation  of  clipping 
by  shears  :  as,  the  shearing  of  a  Bock. 

3.  A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once  sheared  ; 
»  shearling. 

4.  The  act  or  operation  of  reaping.    (Scotch.) 

"  HU  men  were  gaue  hiune  to  the  fh>~arini,  and  he 
would  not  call  them  out  lefore  the  tictual  was  got 
In."— Scott:  Vfarfrlet,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Mining :  The  making  of  vertical  cuts  at 
the  ends  of  a  portion  of  an  undercut  seam  of 
coal,  serving  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the 
strata  and  facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  the 
mass.  [HOLINO.] 

shearing  machine,  5. 

1.  Woollen-manuf. :     A    machine    through 
which  cloth  is  passed  after  leaving  the  gig- 
mill,  to  shorten  the  nap  evenly,  so  as  to 
secure  a  smooth  surface. 

2.  Mafh.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  plates  and 
bars  of  iron  and  other  metal. 

shearing-table, ». 

Hunliandry :  A  bench  for  holding  sheep 
while  being  sheared.  (Amer.) 

Shear'  ling,  «.     [Eng.  shear,  v. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-llitg.]    A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once  shorn. 

"  Disposed  of  sever*!  iHtnrlinyt  at  from  100  to  SCO 
fniueas  each."— /<ai/»  Telrgrtipli.  Sept.  14,  IMi. 

•  Shear1  -  man,  *.      [Eng.   shear,  and  man.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  shear  cloth. 

"  Thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 
And  thou  thyself  a  ihearman. 

ShaJutp. :  i  Benrf  FA,  IT.  1 

•sheara,s.    [SHARN.] 

•hears,  ».  pi    [SHEAR,  «.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  cutting -instrument,  operating  like 
scissors,  but  on  a  larger  scale  and  somewhat 
differently  nhaped.  In  one  variety  the  edges 
of  the  blades  are  bevelled,  and  the  handles 
adopted  for  thumb  and  fingers  respectively, 
instecr1  of  being  duplicates.  They  are  adapted 
for  tailors'  use.  Tinmen's  shears  have  rela- 
tively shorter  jaws,  and  are  either  grasped  in 
the  hand,  or  one  leg  placed  in  the  vice  while 
the  other  is  worked  by  hand.  They  are  used 


for  cutting  tin-plate  and  sheet-metal  of  moder- 
ate thickness.  The  shears  used  by  farriers, 
sheep-shearers,  weavers,  &c.,  are  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  steel  bent  round  until  the 
blades  meet,  which  open  of  themselves  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal.  Garden  shears  and 
grass  shears  have  long  wooden  bandies  to 
which  the  blades  are  attached  at  an  angle  of 
about  45*. 

2.  The  ways  or  track  of  a  lathe  upon  which 
the  lathe-head,  puppet-head,  and  rest  are 
placed,  and  on  which  the  latter  is  adjusted  in 
the  common  lathe  or  slides  in  the  traversing 
lath.-. 

*  3.  The  same  as  SHEERS  (q.v.). 

•  4.  A  wing.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  TiiL  5.) 

Shear'  -tail,  s.     [Eng.  shear  s.,  and  tail,  s.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  The  genus  Thaumastura  (q.v.); 
brilliantly  coloured  Humming-birds  from  Cen- 
tral America.  The  Slender  Sheartail(7Vtaumos- 
turn  enicura)  has  the  tail  deeply  forked  ;  in 
Cora's  Sheartail  (T.  corce)  the  two  central  tail- 
feathers  .are  double  the   length  of  the   next 
pair,    the  others   being  regularly  graduated, 
and  the  exterior  pair  the  shortest. 

2.  Entom.  :   Hadena  dentina,  a  widely-dis- 
tributed British  night-moth. 

shear'-wa-ter,  t  sheeV-wa-ter,  *  shere'- 
wa-ter,  s.  [See  def.) 

Ornith.  :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of 
the  genus  Pulfinus  (q.v.),  found  distributed 
over  nearly  all  seas,  usually  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  land,  to  which  however  they  only 
resort  at  the  breeding  season.  Four  Shear- 
waters visit  the  United  Kingdom,  but  only  one, 
PujRnns  anglorum,  the  Manx  Shearwater,  is  at 
all  common.  It  is  a  plain-looking  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon,  black  above  and  white 
beneath.  Sir  T.  Browne  (Wittughby's  Ornitlto- 
lagia  (ed.  RJI.V),  p.  334)  calls  it,  "  a  Sea-fowl 
which  doth,  as  it  were,  radere  aquam  shear  the 
water,  from  whence  perhaps  it  has  its  name." 
Their  habits  appear  to  be  the  same  all  over 
the  worn,  laying  a  single  white  egg  in  a  hole 
under  ground.  The  young  are  clothed  with 
thick  long  down,  are  extremely  fat,  and  are 
sai<l  to  be  good  eating. 

"  A  sea-fowl  called  a  therteater,  somewhat  billed 
like  a  cormorant,  but  much  lesser  ;  a  strong  and  fierce 
fowl,  hovering  about  ships  when  they  cleanse  their 
fish."—  Browne:  <M  Norfolk  Birdt. 

Sheat,  s.  [Ger.  scheid,  schaid,  schaidfisch.]  (See 
compound.) 

sheat-fish,  s. 

Ichtliy.  :  A  name  applied  to  any  fish  of  the 
family  Siluridie  (q.v.),  but  specifically  to  Silu- 
rus  glania,  called  also  the  Sly  Silurus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sturgeon,  the  largest  Euro- 
pean freshwater  fish,  and  the  only  European 
member  of  the  family.  It  occurs  in  the 
Rhine,  and  is  common  in  Germany,  Poland, 
Styria,  the  Danube,  and  the  fivers  of  southern 
Russia.  It  attains  a  weight  of  from  300  to 
400  ll>s.,  and  the  flesh  of  the  young  fish  is 
firm,  flaky,  and  well-flavoured.  The  fat  is 
used  in  dressing  leather,  and  the  air-bladder 
is  made  into  gelatine.  The  Marquis  of  Bath 
presented  two  specimens  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  in  1885. 

"  A  mighty  iheat-ftth  smoke*  upon  the  festive 
board."—  Kinytley  .  Uypatia,  cb.  x. 

sheath,  *  schethe,  s.  [A.S.  sc&lh,  scedh, 
sceiidh  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  scheede  ;  Icel.  skeuthir 
(fern,  pi.);  Dan.  skede;  Sw.  skuia;  Ger. 


I.  Ord.  lang.  :  A  case  for  the  reception  of  a 
•word  or  long  knife,  or  similar  instrument  ; 
a  scabbard. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Bat. :    A  petiole  when  it  embraces  the 
branch  from  which  it  springs.    Called  also  a 
vagina.    The  toothed  sheaths  of  Equisetacese 
are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  leaves  at 
their  base. 

2.  Entom. :  The  wing-case  of  an  insect. 

3.  Hydr.-tng. :  A  structure  of  loose  stones 
for  confining  a  river  within  its  banks. 

*  sheath  claw.  s. 

Zoo!. :  The  English  translation  of  Mod.  Lat 
Thecadactylus  (q.v.). 

Sheath-winged,  a.     Having  cases  for 
covering  the  wings  ;  coleopterous. 

"  Vaginipennous  urthtalh-tfinffed  insects,  as  beetle*." 
—Browne :  Yulgar  Srrvurt,  bk.  ili..  ch.  xxvij. 


*  sheath,  v.t.    [SHKATHE,  v.] 

sheath' -bill, s.  [Eng.  sheath,  s.,  and  bill  (I),  *.] 
Named  by  Pennant,  in  1781,  from  the  fixed 
horny  sheath  inclosing  the  base  of  the  bill  ; 
this  sheath  is  almost  level  in  Chtimis  alba, 
but  rises  in  front  in  C.  miiiar  like  the  pommel 
of  a  saddle.] 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Chionis,  made  known 
by  the  naturalists  of  Cook's  second  voyage,  a 
specimen  of  CUionin  alba  having  been  met  with 
on  New- Year  Island,  on  Dec.  31,  1774.  It  .-e- 
sembles  a  pigeon  in  size  and  general  appear- 
ance ;  plumage  pure  white ;  bill  yellow  at 
base  [see  def.],  passing  into  pink  at  tip  ;  round 
the  eyes  the  skin  is  bare,  and  dotted  with 
cream-cob >ured  papilla; ;  legs  bluish-gray.  In 
the  Falkland  Islands  it  is  called  the  Kelp- 
pigeon.  Another  species  was  discriminated 
in  1842  by  Dr.  Hartlaub;  it  is  smaller  than 
C.  (.dii.i,  with  similar  plumage,  but  having  the 
bill  and  l>are  skin  of  the  lace  black  and  the 
legs  inudi  darker.  The  sealers  of  Kerguelen 
Land  call  it  the  Sore-eyed  Pigeon,  from  its 
prominent  fleshy  orbit. 

sheathe,  •  sheath  *  shethe,  v.t.  [SHEATH, 
*.J 

1.  To  put  up  into  a  sheath  or  scabbard  ;  to 
inclose,  cover,  or  hide  in  a  sheath  or  case, 
or  as  with  a  sheath  or  case. 

"  He  who  hath  drawn  his  sword  against  his  prince, 
ought  to  throw  away  the  scabbard,  never  to  think  at 
u.eati,iiiu  i t  again. "—Clarendon:  Civil  War,  iii.  110. 

2.  To  inclose  or  cover  up  with  a  defensive 
covering. 

"  Mmry  a  bosom,  ihrnthrd  in  brass, 
Stiew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass.* 

Byron :  Siege  ,,f  Corinth,  T.  & 

3.  To  protect  by  a  casing  or  covering  ;  to 
case  or  cover  as  with  boards,  metal,  &c. 

"  Iron  ships  may  be  theathed  with  copper  or  alloy  by 
attaching  to  the  iron  skin  a  complete  wooden  surface 
to  hold  the  sbeathiug-uails. "— Knigut :  Diet.  Mechanic*. 

4.  To  cover  up,  to  hide. 

"  Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  tluatktd  their  light* 
anaketii. :  Rape  of  Lucret-e,  3'J~. 

•  5.  To  take  away  sharpness  or  aci  iility 
from  ;  to  obviate  the  acridity  of;  to  blunt,  to 
obtund. 

"Other  substances,  opposite  in  acrimony,  are  called 
demulcent  or  mild,  because  they  blunt  or  tht<it\  those 
sharp  salts  ;  as  pease  and  beans. ' — Arbuthnot, 

1[  To  sheathe  the  sword:  To  make  j>eace,  to 
put  an  end  to  war  or  enmity.  [HATCHET,  «., 

•6  (DO 

Sheathed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [SHEATHE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  IMng.  :  Put  into  a  sheath  ;  inclosed 
in  or  covered  with  a  sheath  or  case. 

"  All  iheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright." 

Hwtt :  Marmion.  Ti.  IT. 

II.  Bot.  (Of  a  stem,  <tc.):  Embraced  by  S 
sheath. 

Sher.th -er,  «.  [Eng.  shealh(e);  -er.]  On* 
who"  sheathes. 

sheath  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SHEATHE.] 

A!  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (So* 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sheathes. 

2.  That  which  sheathes  or  covers :  specif., 
in    shipbuilding,    a    covering,   usually    thin 
plates  of  copper  or  an  alloy  containing  copper, 
to  protect  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  ship  from 
worms.    Lead  was  used  for  the  purpose  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

sheathing  nail,  «. 

1.  Carp. :  A  nail,  in  size  6d.  to  8d.,  used  to 
nail  on  sheathing  for  shing^vg  or  slating. 

2.  Naitt. :  A  cast  nail  of  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,   used   for  nailing   on    the    metallic 
sheathing    of   vessels.      They    are    flat    and 
polished  on  the  head,  countersunk  beneath. 

sheathing  paper,  s.  A  large  and  co.-nse 
paper  made  for  an  inner  lining  of  the  metallic 
sheathing  of  vessels. 

Sheath  -less,  a.  [Eng.  shrath ;  -less.]  With- 
out a  sheath  or  covering ;  drawn  from  the 
sheath  ;  unsheathed. 

"A  thousand  swords  had  ihratMett  shone. 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own." 

Huron  •  farittna,  X. 

'  sheath  y.  *  sheath  ie,  o.  [Eng.  sheath ; 
-;/.]  Forming  or  resembling  a  sheath  or  case. 

"  The  short  and   iJttathu  cases  on  their  1 
Brovme :  I'uigar  Errourt.  ok.  ill.,  ch.  xxvii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  lew. 
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•heave,  *.  [Dut.  schiif-a  slice,  a  disc,  a 
quoit,  a  wheel ;  Dan.  skive ;  Sw.  skifva  » a 
fllic«,  a  disc  ;  Prov.  Eng.  shive  —  a  slice.] 

1.  The  grooved  wheel  in  the  shell  of  a  block 
or   pulley   over  which  the   rope  runs.      In 
wooden  blocks,  it  is  generally  of  lignum-vitae, 
and  has  a  brass  bushing,  called  a  coak,  which 
runs  on  the  pin. 

2.  Locksmith.  :    A    sliding    scutcheon   for 
covering  a  keyhole. 

sheave-hole,  5. 

Naut. :  A  channel  cut  in  a  mast,  yard,  or 
other  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave. 

*  Sheave,  v.t.  [Eng.  sheaves,  pi.  of  sheaf  (q.v. y\ 
To  bring  together  into  sheaves  ;  to  collect  and 
bind  in  a  slieaf  or  sheaves  ;  hence,  to  collect 
or  bring  together. 

*  sheaved,  a.    [SHEAVE.]    Made  of  straw. 

sheb'-an-der,  s.  [Hind,  snahbander.]  A 
harbor-master.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

she  bang',  «.  A  store,  a  saloon,  a  loafing 
place.  Hence,  the  whole  contents  of  such  a 
place  ;  and  by  further  extension,  the  whole  of 
any  concern,  business,  or  thing. 

she-been',  *.  [Irish.]  A  low  public-house  ; 
an  unlicensed  house  of  a  low  character  where 
ezciseable  liquors  are  sold. 

she-been -er,  «.  [Eng.  thebeen;  -er.]  One 
who  keeps  a  shebeen. 

She-been  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  shebeen ;  -ing.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  keeping  a  shebeen. 

•hS-chi'-nah,   she  -  ki' -  nan,  ».     [East 

Aramaean  nj'Ji;}  (shtkhinah)  =  the  majesty  of 
God,  the  presence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  from 
]?ti  (shekhan),  J3$  (shakhan  =  to  rest]  A 
word  not  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  used  by 
the  later  Jews,  and  from  them  borrowed  by 
the  Christians  technically  to  describe  the 
visible  presence  of  Jehovah  above  the  mercy- 
seat  and  between  the  cherubim  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  Solomon's  temple,  but  absent  from 
that  built  under  Zerubbabel  [MERCY-SEAT] 
(Exod.  xxv.  8,  Psalm  Ixxx.  1,  &c.),  though  it 
was  expected  to  be  restored  when  the  Messiah 
came  (Hag.  ii.  7,  9,  Mai.  iii.  1).  The  shechinah 
is  associated  with  glory  (Num.  xiv.  10 ;  xvL 
19,  42),  which  again  is  sometimes  described  as 
"  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xiv.  19). 

*  shock  -la  ton,  s.    [CICLATOUN.] 

Shed,  "ahead,  •  schede  (pa.  t.  *shadde, 
thed,  *  shedde,  pa.  par.  *  shad,  shed),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.3.  sceddan,  scadan  (p.  t.  seed,  scead,  pa.  par. 
scedden,  sedden) ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  scheiden ; 
Goth,  sknidun.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

"  He  aalle  Khed  vs  o  Bonder." 

Robert  de  Hrunne,  p.  174. 

2.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  flow  out ;  to  pour 
ont ;  to  let  full.    (Said  especially  of  blood  or 
tears.) 

"  Fur  be,  to-day,  that  ihedt  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother."      Shaktip. :  ffenri/  K.,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  throw  off;  to  cause  to  flow  off  with- 
out penetrating  :  as,  A  roof  sheds  rain-water. 

4.  To  cast  off;  to  throw  off,  as  a  covering. 

"Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late,  and  cast 
them  late,  nre  more  lasting  than  those  that  sprout 
their  leaves  early,  or  thed  them  betimes."— Bacon  : 
Kat.  ffiit. 

*  8.  To  emit ;  to  give  or  pour  out ;  to  diffuse. 
"  Those  blazing  sans  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 

And  fiercely  thed  intolerable  day." 

Uutdtmiih :  Jietertcd  Village. 

*  6.  To  sprinkle,  to  intersperse :  as,  hair 
thed  with  gray. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  fall ;  to  be  poured  out. 

**  But  swlche  a  rain  douu  from  the  welken  thndde 
That  slow  the  Are,  and  made  to  him  escape." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  14,949. 

2.  To  let  fall  or  cast  off  seed,  a  covering,  &c. 

"  The  ihedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strew." 
Dryden:  Bind  S  r  anther,  ill.  US. 

Shed  (1),  5.    [SHED,  v.] 

1.  A  division,  a  parting  :  as,  the  shed  of  the 
hair. 

2.  The  act  of  shedding,  pouring  out,  or  caus- 
ing to  flow ;  only  in  composition,  as  bloodshed, 

"  3.  The  slope  of  a  hill.    [WATERSHED  ] 

Shed-line,  «.  The  summit  line  of  elevated 
ground  ;  the  line  of  the  watershed. 


Shed  (2),  s.    [Another  form  of  shade  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  lean-to  frame  building  of  one  story ;  a 
slight  or  temporary  building  ;  a  penthouse  or 
covering  of  boards,  &c..  for  shelter  ;  a  hovel, 
a  hut. 

"  The  people  living  on  the  ridges  of  the  hills  in  a 
kind  of  tlied  very  slightly  built. •—Cook:  Pint  Voyage, 
bk.  it,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  large  open  structure  for  the  temporary 
storage"  of  goods,  &c. :  as,  a  railway  sheti,  a 
thed  on  a  wharf. 

3.  The  space  between  the  upper  and  lower 
warps,  fonning  a  raceway  for  the  shuttle. 

shed-fork,  *.    A  pitchfork.    (Prov.) 

shed-roof,  s.  A  lean-to ;  the  simplest 
kind  of  roof,  having  but  one  inclined  side. 

shed'-der,  s.    [Eng.  shed,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
sheds  or  spills. 
"A$hedder  of  blood  shall  surely  die.'— Bttk.  rriii  10. 

shed  -ding  (1),  s.    [SHED,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sheds ;  a  pouring 
out ;  a  casting  off. 

2.  That  which  is  shed  or  cast  oft 

3.  A  division. 

"We  got  out  to  that  ihrrldiny  of  the  roads.'— 
Black  :  Adventure*  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  zziz. 

Shed  -ding  (2),  s.     [Eng.  shed  (2),  s. ;  -ing.] 
A  collection  of  sheds  ;  a  shed. 

"Comfortably  huosed  under  canvas  ihedding.'— 
field,  Sept.  4, 1886. 

Sheel,  v.t.     [SHEAL,  v.] 

sheel,  s.    [SHEAL  (2),  «.] 

sheel  -ing.  «.    [SHEAI.INQ.] 

sheel  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SHEEL,  v.] 

sheeling-hilL  s.  Rising  ground  near  a 
mill,  where  the  shelled  oats  are  winnowed. 
(Scotch.) 

"Whatever  dispensation  of  wind  Providence  was 
pleased  to  send  upon  the  iheeling-hill."— Scott :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

sheen,  *  shene,  *  sheene,  a.  &  s.  [A.  8. 

scene,  sceone,  scione,  si- fine  —  fair  ;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  $coni ;  Dut.  schoon ;  Ger.  schon ;  Goth. 
thauns.  Allied  to  show,  not  to  shine.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bright,  glittering,  shiny,  showy. 
"  And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star  li^ht  ihren." 
Shaketp. :  Midiummtr  flight  t  Hream,  ii.  1. 

B.  Assulat. :  Brightness,  splendour,  glitter. 

"  The  them  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sra. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee." 
Byron  .•  Dtaruction  of  Sennacherib. 

*  Sheen' -ty,  adv.    [Eng.  sheen ;  -ly.]   Brightly, 
brilliantly.     (Browning.) 

sheen'-&  a.     [Eng.  sheen;  -jr.)    Bright,  glit- 
tering, shiny,  showy. 

"  [We]  skim  the  lAeeny  wave." 

Blackie :  Highland!  t  Itlandi,  p.  T4. 

sheep,  *  scheep,  *  schep.  *  sehepe,  ». 

[A.S.  wi'ii;i,  seep  (sing,  and  pi.);  cogn.  with 
Dut.  schaap  =  a  sheep,  a  simpleton ;  Ger. 
schaf;  O.  H.  Ger.  sea/.  Origin  generally  re- 
ferred to  Pol.  skop :  Bohem.  skopec=  a  wether, 
a  castrated  sheep  (whence  Pol.  skopowinia  — 
mutton),  from  skopiti  =  to  castrate  ;  cf.  Ital. 
castrato  =  mutton.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  in  contempt  for  a  silly,  bashful 
fellow. 

(2)  (PI) :  God's  people,  as  being  under  the 
government  and   care  of  Christ,  the   Good 
Shepherd.    (Jokn  x.  11.) 

*(3)  A  congregation,  considered  as  under  a 
spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor ;  a  flock. 

IL  Zool. :  The  genus  Ovis  (q.  v.),  or  any  indi- 
vidual of  that  genus,  particularly  Ovis  dries,  the 
Common  Sheep,  or  any  of  its  numerous  breeds. 
Sheep  form  a  small  group  of  Cavicorn  Rumi- 
nants, characterized  by  their  thick,  heavy, 
transversely-ridged  horns,  curved  spirally 
outwards,  and  by  their  peculiar  physiognomy, 
quite  distinct  from  that  ttf  their  nearest  allies. 
They  have  )>een  known  and  domesticated  from 
remote  antiquity,  and  it  is  now  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  ancestral  stock  from 
which  they  are  descended ;  probably  they 
have  a  mixed  origin  from  several  wild  species, 
and  were  introduced  into  Europe  in  pre- 
historic times.  Wild  sheep  are  essentially 
mountainous ;  they  have  their  head-quarters 
in  Asia,  with  species  in  Africa  and  North 


America.  They  are  gregarious,  and  this  cha- 
racter is  reta'ned  in  the  domesticated  state. 
The  male  of  the  sheep  is  called  a  ram,  and 
the  female  a  ewe ;  the  former  often  exhibits 
great  pugnacity,  rushing  straight  at  a  foe,  and 
butting  with  its  strongly-armed  forehead.  The 
sheep  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  domestic 
animals,  nearly  every  part  serving  some  use- 
ful purpose;  the  fleece  yields  wool,  the  flesh 
is  used  for  food,  the  skin  is  made  into  leather 
for  bookbinding  and  gloves,  or  into  parch- 
ment, and  the  intestines  into  strings  for 
musical  instruments.  [CATGUT.]  The  milk 
was  formerly  much  used,  as  it  is  still  in  some 
countries  ;  and  cheese  is  made  from  it  on  the 
continent.  The  disposition  of  the  sheep  is 
patient  and  peaceable,  its  constitution  is  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  endure  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, it  thrives  on  a  variety  ot  pastures,  and 
sheep-farming,  both  for  the  production  of 
wool  and  mutton,  is  an  important  industry 
in  all  agricultural  countries.  The  ewe  gene- 
rally brings  forth  one  lanil),  frequently  twins, 
sometimes  three,  at  a  birth.  The  lambing 
season  is  generally  in  early  spring,  but  some- 
times late  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  furnish 
young  lambs  to  the  market.  In  Great  Britain 
the  breeds  of  sheep  are  numerous  :  the  Dish- 
ley,  or  Improved  Leicesters,  are  in  high  repute 
for  weight  of  carcase  an<!  fattening  quali- 
ties. The  Lincoln,  the  Cotswold,  the  Tees- 
water,  and  Romney  Marsh  are  heavy  breeds, 
exceeding  the  Leicester  in  quantity  of  wool 
and  hardiness  of  constitution  ;  the  Short- 
wooled  Southdowns  have  a  close-set  fleece  of 
fine  wool,  and  their  mutton  is  of  superior 
quality.  They  were  first  bred  on  the  chalky 
downs  in  the  south  of  England,  and  have 
since  spread  all  over  the  country ;  in  Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  Dorsetshire  local 
breeds  replace  the  Southdowns.  The  Black- 
faced,  the  Cheviot,  and  the  Welsh  sheep  are 
mountain  breeds ;  the  Cheviot  are  the  least 
hardy  of  the  three,  but  they  all  yield  excel- 
lent mutton.  The  Iceland  sheep  have  three, 
four,  and  sometimes  five  horns ;  the  Broad- 
tailed  sheep  of  Asia  have  the  tail  so  loaded 
with  fat  on  each  side  as  to  weigh  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds.  As  the  tail  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  the  shepherd  sometimes  pro- 
tects it  from  being  injured  by  dragging  on 
the  ground  by  attaching  to  it  a  small  board  on 
rough  wheels.  The  Fat-rum  ped  sheep  of 
Southern  Tartary  has  a  similar  development 
of  fat  on  the  rump.  The  Wallachian  sheep  is 
noted  for  the  size  of  its  horns  ;  and  the  Astra- 
can  and  Circassian  sheep  yield  the  fur  known 
as  Astracan  (q.v.).  Among  the  wool-produc- 
ing breeds  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
Merino  (q.v.).  This  breed  hag  been  so  widely 
raised  in  the  United  States  that  now  96  per 
cent,  of  our  sheep  are  mainly  of  Merino  origin, 
though  not  all  of  pure  breed.  No  important 
breed  of  native  origin  exists  in  this  country, 
but  the  finer  English  breeds  have  been  imported. 

sheep  berry,  t. 

Hot. :  Viburnum  Lentago;  a  small  American 
tree,  with  flat  cymes  of  white  flowers  and 
edible  fruit. 

*  sheep-bite,  v.t.   To  nibble  like  a  sheep ; 
hence,  fig.,  to  practise  petty  thefts. 

"  Show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pur  to  yon  i  show 
your  iher>>-biting  face,  and  be  hanged."— Shake*?.  : 
Meaturefor  ilemure,  v. 

*  sheep-biter,  s.   A  petty  thief ;  a  surly, 
morose  fellow. 

"  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  ban  the  niggardly 
rascally  ihrepJriter  com?  to  some  notable  shams  t"~ 
Shalt  ftp.  ;  Tictlfth  Xtjht,  ii.  ft. 

sheep-dip,  «.    A  sheep-wash  (q.v.). 

Sheep-dog,  *.  A  shepherd's  dog  ;  a  collie 
(q.v.).  [SHEPHERD'S  DOG.] 

sheep-faced,  a.    Sheepish,  bashful. 
sheep- farm,  s.    A  sheep-run  (q.v.). 

sheep  -  farmer,  s.  The  proprietor  or 
tenant  of  a  sheep-farm  ;  one  who  breeds 
sheep  for  the  market  or  for  their  wool. 

"  Wool  Is  the  chief  object  of  the  Australian  Aeef 
farmer."— Chamber*  Cyclop.,  vili.  M*. 

sheep-farming,  s.  The  act  or  occupa- 
tion of  breeding  sheep  for  the  market  or  for 
the  sake  of  their  wool. 

"The  great  object  of  tkeep-farming  in  Britain  at 
this  time  was  the  production  of  wool"— Chamber* 
Cyclop.,  viii.  MS. 

*  sheep-headed,  a.    Dull,  stupid,  silly ; 
slmi'le-nifndeci. 

sheep-holder,  «.  A  cradle  or  table  to 
hold  a  sheep  while  being  shorn.  (Amer.) 


boll,  b«5y ;  poUt.  J6%1 ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-tian  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -Clous,  -sious  =  ah  us.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 


sheepcot— sheerly 


sheep  laurel,  t. 

Hot. :  Kalmia  augustifolia.    [KALMIA.] 

sheep-louse,  s.  The  same  as  SHEEP- 
TICK,  2  (q.v.). 

sheep-market.  «.  A  place  where  sheep 
are  sold. 

sheep-master,  i.  An  owner  of  sheep ; 
a  flock-master. 

sheep-pen,  *.  An  in  closure  for  sheep ; 
a  sheepl'old. 

*  Sheep-pick,  a.    A  kind  of  hay-fork. 
sheep-pox,  5. 

Anim.  Pathol.  :  Variola  ovina;  a  disease  in 
sheep,  akin  to,  but  not  identical  with,  small- 
pox in  man.  In  June,  1862,  it  was  very  fatal 
at  Allington,  in  Wiltshire,  till  Professor 
Bun  'lids  successfully  treated  it  by  inoculation. 

sheep-rack,  s.  A  portable  iron  rack  for 
containing  food  for  sheep. 

*  sheep -reeve,  ».    A  shepherd.    (Paston 
Letters,  i.  175.) 

sheep-run,  s.  A  large  tract  of  country 
for  pasturing  slice)).  (Originally  Australian.) 


sheep-shank,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  shank  or  leg  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Naut. :  A  peculiar  mode  of  taking  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  and  shortening  it  temporarily. 
The  rope  is  doubled  in  three  parts,  a  hitch  is 
taken  over  each  bight  with  the  standing  part 
and  jammed  taut. 

H  To  think  one's  selfnae  sheep-shank:  To  be 
Conceited.  (Scotch.) 

"  1  doubt  na'.  frien'.  y'll  think  ye're  not  ihtep-thank, 
Alice  ye  were  atreekit  o  er  frae  bank  to  bank." 

Burnt :  The  Br,gt  of  Ayr. 

Sheep-shearer,  s.  One  who  shears  or 
dips  the  wool  from  sheep. 

sheep-shearing,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  shearing  sheep. 

2.  The  time  when  sheep  are  shorn ;  also  a 
feast  or  festival  made  on  that  occasion. 

H  Used  also  adjec.tively,  as  in  the  example. 

"Our  iheep-thearing  feaat."— SAatwp. :  Winter  I 
Tale,  IT.  3. 

sheep-silver,  *. 

L  Feud.  Law :  A  sum  of  money  anciently 
paid  by  tenants  to  be  relieved  from  service  of 
washing  the  lord's  sheep. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  mica.    (Scotch.) 

sheep-skin,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  either  made 
Into  parchment,  for  which  it  is  often  used  as 
a  synonym,  or  tanned.     When  subjected  to 
the  latter  process,  it  is  in  demand  for  many 
of  the  commoner  uses  of  leather — shoe-bind- 
ing, bookbinding,  and  wash-leather. 

"  But  the  destruction  of  mere  paper  and  iheep-tkin 
would  not  satisfy  the  bigot*. " — Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng., 
eh.  xiii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  diploma ;  so  called  from  being 
originally  written  or  engrossed  on  parchment, 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  a  sheep. 

sheep-split,  s.  The  divided  skin  of  a 
•beep  ;  one  half  is  a  thiu  skin,  and  the  other 
a  split. 

sheep-stealer,  s.   One  who  steals  sheep. 

sheep-stealing,  *.  The  act  of  stealing 
sheep.  It  is  a  felony. 

sheep-tick,  *. 

Entomology : 

1.  [MELOPHAGUS].  • 

2.  A  louse,   Trichoccphalut  tphctrocephalus, 
parasitic  upon  sheep. 

sheep-walk,  *.  A  pasture  for  sheep  ;  a 
tract  of  land  for  pasturing  sheep,  of  less  ex- 
tent than  a  sheep-run  (q.v.). 

"  Shtep-wiUa  populous  with  bleating  lurabO 

Cou-per :  Teak,  vi.  11L 

sheep-walker,  s.  One  who  holds  or 
keeps  a  sheep-walk. 

~  The  Atep-watkert  of  Taranakl  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  dispose  of  their  produce  by  way  of  Auck- 
land."— Daily  Telegraph,  NOT.  20,  188S. 

Sheep-wash,  *.  A  preparation  used  to 
wasti  sheep,  either  to  free  them  from  vermin, 
or  to  preserve  the  wooL 

*  Sheep-whistling,  a.  Whistling  after 
sheep  ;  tending  sheep.  (Shakesp. :  Winter"» 
Tab,  iv.  4.) 


sheep's  bane,  s. 

Bot. :  Hydrocotyle  vulgarii. 

sheep's  beard,  s. 

Bot. :  Arnopogon  ;  a  genus  of  Composites, 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  Three  are  culti- 
vated in  British  gardens. 

sheep's  bit.  sheep's  bit  scabious,  *. 

[SHEEP'S  SCABIOUS.] 

sheep's  eye,  s.  A  modest,  bashful,  or 
diffident  look  ;  a  wishful  glance  ;  a  leer. 

U  To  east  a  sheep's  eye  :  To  direct  a  wishful 
or  leering  look.  (Usually  of  a  bashful  lover.) 

sheep's  head,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  of  a  sheep. 

2.  But. :  Rhodymenia  palmata.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  Sargus    ovis,    an    important    food-fish, 
which    occurs    abundantly    ou    the   Atlantic 
coasts  of   the    United  States.     It  attains  a 
length  of  about  thirty  inches  and  a  weight  of 
fifteen  pounds,  and  feeds  on  shell-fish,  detach- 
ing them  from  the  rocks  with  its  incisors  and 
crushing  them  witli  its  powerful  molar  teeth. 
The  head  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of 
a  sheep. 

(2)  Corvina  oscnla,  a  freshwater  Scisenoid, 
of  little  value  for  the  table. 

sheep's  scabious,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Jasione  (q.v.)t 
sheep's  sorrel,  *. 

Bot.  :  Rumex  acetosella. 

sheep  cot,  sheep-cote,  ».  [Eng.  sheep, 
and  cot  or  cote.] 

1.  A  small  inclosurefor  sheep  ;  a  sheep-pen. 

"  But  cottage,  herd,  or  theepcote.  uone  He  saw." 
Milton :  P.  R.,  ii.  287. 

*  2.  The  cottage  of  a  shepherd.    (Shakesp. : 
As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3.) 

sheep-fold,  s.  [Eng.  sheep,  and  fold,  s.]  A 
fold  or  pen  for  sheep. 

"  There,  by  the  theepfvld,  sometimes  was  be  seen." 

n;,rdiimrtlt :  Michael. 

•sheep -hook,  s.  [Eng.  sheep,  and  hook.]  A 
shepherd's  crook. 

"  Thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 

That  thus  affect.'st  a  theephook  I " 

Shokctp. :  Winter't  Tolt,  IT.  i. 

sheep -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  sheep;  -ish.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep. 

2.  Fig. :  Like  a  sheep  ;   bashful,  diffident ; 
timid  to  excess  ;  meanly  diffident. 

"  Two  or  three  ihtrpith  young  men  slouched  awk- 
wardly on  the  platform."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  14, 
1886. 

Sheip'-Ish-l$,  adv.  [Eng.  sheepish;  -ly.] 
In  a  sheepish  manner ;  bashfully ;  over  mo- 
destly or  diffidently. 

"  Billy,  my  dear,  how  ihftpiiMy  you  look !  * 

Pope  :   Wife  of  Bath,  188. 

sheep  ish-ness,  *.  [Eng.  sheepish;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sheepish  ;  bash- 
fulness  ;  excessive  timidity  or  diffidence. 

"  Wietpiihnen  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  faults 
imputed  to  a  private  education."— Locke  :  On  Educa- 
tion, J  69. 

*  Sheep'-fr  a.  [Eng.  sheep ;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  sheep  ;  sheepish. 

sheer,  *  scheere,  *  shore,  a.  &  adv.  [Icel. 
skaerr  =  bright,  clear;  Dan.  skeer ;  allied  to 
IceL  skirr  =  clear,  bright ;  A.S,  scir ;  Goth. 
skeirs ;  Ger.  schier.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
*1.  Bright,  shining. 

"  The  there  sonue."      Lydgatt :  Mori*  of  Thebtt,  L 
*2.  Pure,  unmixed. 

"They  had  scarcely  sunk  through  the  uppermost 
course  of  sand  above,  when  they  might  s«e  small 
sources  to  boil  up.  at  the  flint  troubled,  but  after- 
wards they  began  to  yield  theer  and  clear  water  ill 
great  abundance."— /*.  Holland:  Ltvy,  p.  1,191. 

*  3.  Being  only  what  it  seems  or  pretends 
to  he  ;  unmingled,  simple,  mere,  pure,  down- 
right :  as,  sheer  nonsense. 

4.  Applied  to  very  thin  fabrics  of  cotton  or 
muslin. 

5.  Straight  up  and  down;    perpendicular, 
precipitous. 

"  Perched  on  Its  flat-topped  rock  of  sandstone  and 
basalt,  naturally  ifieer  in  some  places."— Daily  Tele- 
groph.  Dec.  4.  1885. 

B.  As  adv. :  Clean,  quite,  completely,  right, 
at  once. 

"  Bflw'd  their  nil  ft  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  »fc.<T."  Hilton:  P.  R..  Iv.  41». 


Sheer  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [SHEAR,  «.] 

Sheer  (2),  v.i.     [Out.  scheren  =  to  shear,  .  .  . 
to  withdraw  or  go  away.] 

Naut.  :  To  decline  or  deviate  from  the  line 
of  the  proper  course  ;  to  slip  or  move  aside  : 
as,  A  ship  sheers  from  her  course. 

1J  (1)  To  sheer  alongside:  To  come  gently 
alongside  any  object. 

(2)  To  sheer  off  :  To  turn  or  move  aside  to  a 
distance  ;  to  move  off;  to  go  away. 

(3)  To  sheer  up  :  To  turn  and  approach  to 
a  place  or  ship. 

Sheer,  s.    [SHEER  (2),  v.] 

1.  Shipbuilding  : 

(1)  The  upward  curvature  of  the  lines  of  a 
vessel  toward   the    bow  and  stem.      Sharp 
vessels  generally   have  more  than  full-built 
ones  ;  small  vessels  more  than  large  ones  ;  and 
merchantmen  more  than   men-ol-war.     When 
the  deck  is  perfectly  flush  from  stem  to  stern, 
a  vessel  is  said  to  have  a  straight  sheer. 

(2)  The  after-strake  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Naut.  :  The  position  of  a  ship  riding  at 
single  anchor  with  the.  anchor  ahead.     When 
riding    at    short    scope  of  cable,   when   she 
swings  at  right  angles  to  the  cable,  exposing 
a  larger  surface  to  the  wind  or  current,  and 
causing  the  anchor  to  drag,  she  is  said  to  break 
her  sheer. 

U  (1)  To  quicken  the  sheer: 
Shipbuild.  :  To   shorten  the    radius  which 
strikes  out  the  curve. 
(2)  To  straighten  the  sheer: 
Shipbuild.  :  To  lengthen  the  radios. 
sheer-batten,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild.  :  A  strip  nailed  to  the  ribs  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  wales  or  bends 
preparatory  to  those  planks  being  bolted  on. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  horizontal  batten  seized  to  the 
shrouds  above  the  dead-eyes  to  keep  the  latter 
from  turning. 

sheer-boom,  s. 

Lumbering:  A  boom  in  a  stream  to  catch 
logs  and  direct  them  towards  a  log-  pond. 
[BOOM  (2),  s.,  III.] 

sheer-draught,  sheer-draft,  s. 


Shipbuild.  :  The  same  as  SHEER-PLAN  (q.v.X 
*  Sheer-hook,  s.    [SHEAR-  HOOK.] 
sheer-hulk,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  old  vessel  fitted  with  sheers  for 
taking  out  and  putting  in  masts  of  vessels. 
[SHEERS.] 

sheer-lashing,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  mode  of  lashing  together  the 
legs  of  the  sheer  at  the  cross.  The  middle  of 
the  rope  is  passed  around  the  cross,  the  ends 
passed  up  and  down  respectively,  then  re- 
turned on  their  own  parts  and  lashed  together. 

sheer-line,  s. 

I..  Shipbuild.  :  The  line  of  the  deck  at  the 
side  of  the  ship. 

2.  Mil.  :  The  stretched  hawser  of  a  flying 
bridge  along  which  the  boat  passes. 

sheer-mast,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  mast  formed  of  a  pair  of  spars, 
between  which  the  yard  of  the  sail  is  slung. 

sheer-mould,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  long,  thin  plank  for  adjusting 
the  ram-line  on  the  ship's  side,  in  order  to 
form  the  sheer  of  the  ship.  One  of  its  edges 
is  curved  to  the  extent  of  sheer  intended  to 
be  given. 

sheer-plan,  -•. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  plan  of  elevation  of  a  ship, 
whereon  is  described  the  outboard  works,  as 
the  wales,  shear-rails,  ports,  drifts,  heads, 
quarters,  post,  and  stem,  &c.,  the  hang  of 
each  deck  inside,  the  water-lines,  &c. 

sheer-rail,  *. 

Shipwright.  :  A  rail  surrounding  a  ship  on 
the  outside,  under  the  gunwale.  Also  called 
a  Waist-rail. 

sheer  strake,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  strake  under  the  gunwale 
in  the  top  side. 

*sheer'-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  sheer,  a,;  -ly.]  At 
once,  quite,  completely,  sheer.  (Beaum.  tt 
Flft.  :  Mart  l^rer,  v.  1.) 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sheers— shelf 
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SHEERS. 


Sheer?,  *  shear?,  s.  pi.  [The  saiae  word  as 
shear,  &.,  and  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  shears.] 

Naut.  :  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
masts,  or  legs,  secured  together  at  the  top, 
and  provided  with  ropes  or  chains  and  pulleys  ; 
used  principally  for  mastiiig  or  dismantling 
ships,  hoisting  in  and  taking  out  boilers,  &c. 
The  legs  are  separated  at  their  feet  to  form  an 
extended  base. 
and  are  lashed 
together  at 
their  upper  ends, 
to  which  the  guy- 
ropes  and  tackle 
are  attached.  The 
sheers  have  one 
motion  on  the 
steps  describing 
an  arc,  and  are 
inclined  from  the 
perpendicular  to 
a  greater  or  less 
extent  as  re- 
quired, by  slacking  or  hauling  on  the  guy- 
rope  or  fall  of  the  sheer-tackle.  Temporary 
nheers  are  made  of  two  spars  lashed  together 
at  the  top  and  sustained  by  guys.  Permanent 
sheers  are  sloped  together  at  top  and  crowned 
with  an  iron  cap  bolted  thereto.  They  are 
now  usually  mounted  on  a  wharf,  hut  were 
formerly  placed  on  a  shear-hulk  (q.v). 

t  Sheer1-  wa-ter,  s.    [SHEARWATER.] 

Sheet,  *  shecte,  '  schete,  *shete,  s.  [A.S. 

tcete,  sctfte  =  a  sheet,  original  meaning  =  a  pro- 
jection, being  allied  to  scedt  •=.  a  corner,  a 
nook  of  ground,  a  fold  of  a  garment,  from 
$ceotan  =  to  shoot  (q.v.).  ;  cf.  A.S.  sredta  = 
the  foot  of  a  sail  ;  Icel.  skaut  —  a  sheet,  a 
corner  of  a  square  cloth,  sheet,  or  rope  at- 
tached to  a  sail  ;  Dut.  schoot  =  a  shoot,  sprig, 
bosom,  lap  ;  Sw.  skot  =  the  sheet  of  a  sail.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  A  large,  broad,  and  thin  piece  of  anything, 
as  paper,  linen,  glass,  iron,  Ac.  ;  specifically— 

(1)  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  cloth,  as  of 
linen  or  cotton,  used  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  bed. 

"O'er  the  blanched  theet  her  raven  hair 
Liet  in  disordered  streams." 

Miitthew  Arnold  :  Tristram  t  Iteult,  U. 

(2)  A  broad  piece  of  paper,  either  unfolded 
as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  or  folded 
into  pages.  Sheets  of  paper  are  of  vari  ous  sizes  ; 
as  royal,  demy,  foolscap,  &c.    [PAPER.] 

"  A  theft  of  blank  paper  that  most  have  this  new 
imprimatur  clapt  upon  iV  —  Additon:  Spectator. 
No.  Hi,. 

(3)  (PI.)  :  A  book  or  pamphlet 

i  "  To  this  the  following  shrrtt  are  intended  for  a  full 
and  distinct  answer."—  Waterland. 

(4)  A  sail. 

2.  Anything  expanded  ;  abroad  expanse  or 
Surface. 

V,      "  Such  therti  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
I  never  remember  to  nave  heard." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ill.  S. 

IL  Naut.  :  A  rope  attached  to  the  clew  of  a 
•ail  in  order  to  extend  it.  Lower  square  sails, 
or  courses,  have  another  rope,  the  tack  (q.v.). 

If  (1)  A  sheet  in  the  wind  :  Slightly  intoxi- 
cated ;  somewhat  tipsy.  (Colloq.  it  slang.) 

(2)  In  sheets  : 

Print.  :  Lying  flat  or  expanded  ;  not  folded, 
or  folded  but  not  bound.  (Said  especially  of 
printed  pages.) 

sheet  -  anchor.  *  shoot  -  anchor,  *. 

[Orig.  and  properly  shoot-anchor,  i.e.,  an 
anchor  to  be  shot  out  or  lowered  in  case 
of  great  danger.] 

L  Lit.  <t  Xaut.  :  The  largest  anchor  of  a 
•hip,  let  go  in  cases  of  extreme  danger. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  chief  support  ;  the  last  refuge 
or  resort  for  safety. 

i  "  This  saying  the;  make  their  ihoot^mdtor.'—Cran- 
•Mr  :  Answer  to  Gardiner,  p.  117. 

sheet-bend,  s. 

Nautical  : 

1.  A  double  hitch,  formed  by  laying  the 
bight  of  one  rope  over  that  of  another,  pass- 
ing its  two  parts  under  the  two  parts  of  the 
Other,  and  upward  through  its  bight  cross- 
wise and  overlaying  it. 

2.  The  strongest  cable  on  board  ship  ;  bent 
to  the  sheet-anchor. 

sheet-cable,  ». 

Haul.  :  The  cable  attached  to  the  sheet-an- 
ehor  ;  the  strongest  and  best  cable  in  the  ship. 


Sheet-copper,  s.    Copper  in  broad,  thin 

plates. 

Sheet-glass,  s.  A  kind  of  crown-glass, 
formed  first  into  an  elongated  spheroidal  form, 
and  then  swung  around  in  a  vertical  circle 
and  reheated  two  or  three  times,  until  the 
end  not  attached  flies  open,  and  the  glass 
assumes  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  The 
cylinders  are  cut  longitudinally  with  a  dia- 
mond, and  pluced  in  a  furnace,  where  they 
open  out  into  sheets  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  Glass  made  in  this  way  is  also  known 
as  cylinder,  broad,  spread,  or  German  glass. 

sheet-Iron,  s.  Iron  in  broad,  thin  plates. 

sheet-lead,  t.  Lead  formed  in  broad, 
thin  plates. 

sheet- lightning,  s. 

Elect,  o?  Meteor. :  Lightning  which,  not  being 
compressed  by  a  dense  atmosphere,  is  free  to 
expand  into  a  sheet  of  flame.  [LIGHTNING,  II.] 

sheet-pile,  *.  The  same  as  SHEETING- 
PILE  (q.v.). 

*  sheet,  r.t.    [SHEET,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  sheet  or  sheets. 

2.  To  cover  or  wrap  in  a  sheet ;  to  shroud. 

"  Where  damps  hang  mould'ring  on  the  ivied  wall. 
And  iheeted  ghusts  drink  up  the  midnight  dew." 
amollfU  :  Loot  Elegy 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  sheet ;  to  shroud. 

"  Yea.  like  the  stag,  when  sn»w  the  pasture  tHtett, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  brows  d." 

Shake  tp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  L  i. 

*  Sheet  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  sheet ;  -ed,] 

L  Shrouded  or  wrapped  in  a  sheet.  (Shakesp. : 
Hamlet,  i.  1.) 
2.  Formed  into  or  resembling  a  sheet. 

"  Blasts  from  Niffelhelm 
Lifted  the  iheeted  mists." 

Longfellow :  Tegner't  Drapa. 

*  Sheet'-en,  a.     [Eng.  sheet ;  -en.]    Made  of 
sheeting.    (Dames :  Paper's  Complaint,  250.) 

sheet'-ful,  «.  [Eng.  sheet ;  -fuUf).]  As  much 
as  a  sheet  will  hold ;  enough  to  fill  a  sheet. 

Sheet-ing, «.    [Eng.  sheet;  -ing.} 

1.  Fabric :  Common  calico,  bleached  or  un- 
bleached.   Sometimes  made  of  double  width 
for  sheets. 

"  Diapers  were  made  in  one  town  or  district,  damasks 
in  auotlier,  ikeeting  in  a  third,  fine  wearing  linen  in  a 
fourth,  coarse  in  a  fifth."— Berkeley  :  The  ifuritt,  §  8K. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  lining  of  timber  or  metal 
for  protection  of  a  river-liank.    Timber  is  the 
usual  material,  and  consists  of  sheet-piles  or 
of  guide    piles   and    planking,  fortified   by 
anchoring  to  the  bank  in  the  rear. 

3.  Tobacco :  The  act  or  process  of  laying  the 
leaves  flat  to  be  piled  in  books. 

4.  Wool-man. :  A  form  of  batting ;  a  process 
of  bringing  the  fibre  into  an  even  sheet. 

sheeting-pile,  sheet-pile,  «. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  plank,  tongued  and  grooved, 
driven  between  two  principal  piles,  to  shut 
out  the  water.  The  exterior  piles  of  a  coffer- 
dam or  other  structure,  serving  to  sustain  a 
filling  in  of  earth,  masonry,  or  other  material. 

*  Sheet- jf,  a.    [Eng.  sheet ;  -y.]    Forming  • 
sheet  or  broad  expanse ;  broad. 

"  Were  the  Niagara  thus  broken,  at  least  if  torn* 
considerable  parts  of  it  were  not  left  broad  and  t-'ifety. 
it  might  be  a  grand  scene  of  confusion."— 4Nlft*t 
Tour  to  the  Laket,  voL  i.,  I  3. 

*  shefe,  s.    [SHEAF,  5.] 

sheik,  sheikh,  s.  [Arab,  sheikh  =  *n  elder, 
a  chief.]  The  head  of  a  Bedouin  family  of 
importance  with  its  retainers,  or  of  a  clan  or 
tribe.  He  is  sovereign  within  the  portion  of 
the  desert  occupied  or  traversed  by  his  people, 
but,  if  toa  despotic,  can  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  knowledge  that  a  portion  of 
his  clan  may  transfer  its  allegiance  to  some 
other  sheik.  When  war  exists,  the  sheiks 
of  a  region  confederate  together  and  choose 
one  of  their  number  as  a  sheik  or  chief.  The 
position  of  Abraham  with  his  allies,  Aner  and 
Eshcol  of  Mamre,  much  resembled  that  of  an 
Arab  sheik  with  his  confederates  (Gen.  xiv. 
13,  14).  When  a  traveller  passes  through  the 
territories  of  a  sheik  he  pays  for  guidance  and 
safe  conduct,  a  process  which  requires  re|>eti- 
tion  whenever  the  petty  dominions  of  some 
new  sheik  are  reached. 

sheik  ul  Islam,  *.  The  highest  Mu- 
hiimmadan  ecclesiastic/"!  functionary  in  Tur- 
key, in  whom  the  primacy  is  vested. 


Shell,  shell  -ing,  s.    [SUEAL,  SHEALJHO.] 
Shell  -drake,  s.    [SHELDRAKE.] 
Bhe-kar'-ry,  s.    [SHIKAREE.] 
Shek  -el,  s.    [Heb.  ^  (sheqel)  (see  def.),  from 
'i?D  (shaqal)  =  to  weigh,  to  weigh  out.] 

1.  Hebrew  weights  :  The  fundamental  weight 
in  the  Hebrew  scale.     It  is  believed  to  have 
weighed  8'78  drs.  avoirdnpois,   10  dwt.  troy. 
Half  a  shekel  was  called  a  bekah,  which  was 
divided   into   ten    gerahs.      Three   hundred 
shekels  constituted  a  talent. 

2.  Hebrew  money  :  A  coin,  believed  to  have 
been  worth  2s.  3'37d.,  or54'"4  American  cents, 
but  money  was  then,  perhaps,  ten  times  as 
valuable  as  now.     Shekels  of  the  Maccabee 
period  still  exist.    In  shekels  of  three  years, 
struck  under  Simon  Maccabseus,  the  obverse 
has  a  vase,  over  which  are  the  Hebrew  letters 
aleph,  shin  with  a  beth,  and  shin  with  a 
gimel  ;  the  reverse,  a  twig  with  three  buds 
and  an  inscription,  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  or 
Hakedushah  (Jerusalem  the  Holy).    The  cha- 
racter   is    the    Samaritan.      Other   so-called 
shekels  in  the  square  Hebrew  letters  are  con- 
sidered forgeries. 

she-kl  -nah,  s.    [SHECHINAH.] 

Sheld,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  scyld,  scild.] 
*  A.  As  subst.  :  A  shield. 
B.  As  adj.:    Speckled,    flecked,    piebald. 
(Prov.) 

sh  eld  duck,  t. 

Ornithology  : 

L  The  Shelduck  (q.v.X 

2.  Mergus  serrator,  the  Bed-breasted  Mer- 

ganser. 

"  In  Ireland  this  species  is  more  or  less  common  to 
winter  .  .  .  being  generally  known  to  the  fishwmen 
and  fowlers  by  the  name  of  Otfld-ducla,  aud,  occa- 
sionally as  Spear-Wigeon,  ou  account  of  the  sharp- 
serrated  bill.—  Terrell  :  Britiih  Bird*  led.  4th).  iv.  <»&, 

Sheld  -af-le,  sheld  aple  (le  as  el),  «. 
[SHELD,  a.]  The  chaffinch.  (Prop.) 

*  shelde,  *.    [SHIELD,  «.]    A  French  crown, 
so  called  from  having  the  figure  of  a  shield  on 
one  side. 

she!  -drake,  ».  [From  East  Anglian  sheld  = 
parti-coloured  (Bay  :  Eng.  Words,  p.  74)  ;  the 
Old  Norse  name  was  skjiildungr,  from  skjoldr 
=  (1)  a  patch,  (2)  a  piebald  horse.  Some  make 
skjoldr  =  a  shield,  and  refer  it  to  the  shield- 
like  patch  on  the  breast  of  the  bird,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  English  form  shieldrake.] 

Ornith.  :  Tadorna  cornuta  (or  vulpanser)  of 
modern  ornithologists;  Anas  tadorna  (Linn.). 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  duck, 
with  a  fleshy  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  whence  its  specific  name.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  bird  ;  head  and  upper  neck  dark 
glossy  green,  broad  white  collar,  below  which 
a  broader  band  of  bright  bay  extends  from 
the  back  across  the  breast  ;  outer  scapulars, 
primaries,  a  median  abdominal  stripe,  and  a 
bar  on  tip  of  middle  tail-quills  black  ;  inner 
secondaries  and  lower  tail  •  coverts  gray  ; 
speculum  rich  bronze-green  ;  rest  of  plumage 
white.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  less  bril- 
liantly coloured.  It  frequents  sandy  coasts 
in  Britain,  Europe,  North  Africa,  ranging 
across  Asia  to  Japan  ;  nesting  under  cover, 
usually  in  a  rabbit-hole.  The  Ruddy  Shel- 
drake (Tadorna  casarca)  sometimes  strays  to 
the  British  Islands,  but  is  a  native  of  Barbary, 
south-eastern  Europe,  ami  central  Asia.  Its 
colour  is  an  almost  uniform  hay,  the  male 
with  a  black  ring  round  the  neck.  The  Com- 
mon Sheldrake  breeds  freely  in  captivity, 
crossing  readily  with  other  s|«cies,  and  the 
offspring  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to  re- 
version. 

*  sheld  trome,  *  sheld  trume,  *  shel- 
tromc,  *  she!  -  trooe,   *  shel  -  troun, 
*  shel-trun,  *  schil-trnm,  .«.    [A.S.  sdld- 
truma  =  a  shield-troop,  from  scild  =  a  shield, 
and  truma  =  *  troop  of  men.]     A  body  of 
troops  used  to  protect  anything  ;  a  guard,  a 
squadron. 

shel  -duck,  «.    [SHELDRAKE.] 

Ornith.  :  The  female  of  the  Sheldrake  (q.v.% 


shelf,  *  schclfe,  •  shelfe,  «.  (A.S. 
a  plank  or  shelf,  cogn.  with  Low  Oer.  schtlfs 
•=  a  shelf,  schelfern  =  to  scale  off,  to  peel  ;  ct 
Dut  schel/e  =  a  shell  ;  Ger.  schflfe  =  a  husk, 
a  paring,  a  shell  ;  Icel.  skjdlf=*  shelf.] 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  ben«h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,   -tian,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -slon  -  shun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic,  =  bcl.  del. 
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shelf— shell 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  ledge  fer  holding  articles  secured  to 
a  wall,  &c. ;  a  board  or  platform  of  boards 
secured  horizontally  to  a  wall,  &c.,  or  on  a 
frame  apart,  to  hold  vessels,  books,  or  the 
like ;  a  ledge. 

"  These  ihdvn  admit  not  any  modern  book." 

fopt :  Moral  iuayi,  iv.  140. 

2.  A  projecting  layer  oi  rock ;  a  stratum 
lying  horizontally. 

•  3.  A  rock  or  ledge  of  rooks  rendering  the 
water  shallow  ;  a  shoal,  a  sandbank.    [In  this 
tense  there  is  a  confusion  with  shelve,  2.J 

"  Bore  of  his  pilot' >  loss,  he  takes  hiuiaelf 
The  helm,  aud  steers  aloof,  and  shuns  the  thflf." 
Drydtn  :  Virgil ;  .i'neui  v.  1.132. 

IL  Shipbuild. :  An  inner  timber  following 
the  sheer  of  the  vessel  and  bolted  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  ribs  to  strengthen  the  frame 
and  sustain  the  deck-beams. 

U  To  lay  (or  put)  on  the  shelf:  To  put  aside 
as  out  of  use,  or  date,  or  unfit  for  further 
service. 

•  shelf;  v.t.    [SHELF,  ».]    To  put  or  lay  on  a 
shelf;  to  shelve. 

•  Shelf  -y.  a.    [Eng.  shelf;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  with  sandbanks  or 
rocks  rising  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  so 
rendering  navigation  dangerous. 

"Glides  by  the  syren*'  clifls,  a  thel/y  coast, 
Long  infamous  for  shim  aud  sailors  lost" 

Dri/Jen  :  Virgil  ;  JSiirid  v.  1.124. 

2.  Full  of  strata  of  rock ;   having   rocky 
ledges  cropping  up. 

"  The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  so  tough,  that 
the  plough  will  scarcely  cut  them :  and  in  some  so 
ifulfy,  that  the  corn  hath  much  ado  to  fasten  1U 
root —  Cart*:  survey  qf  Cornwall. 

•hell,  '  schelle,  *  shelle,  s.     [A.s.  scell, 
tcyll ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  schel ;  Icel.  skel;  Goth. 
tkalja  =  a  tile.    Allied  to  scale  (1),  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  hard  outside  covering  of  anything, 
especially  that  which  serves  as  the  covering 
of  certain  fruits  and  animals  :  as — 

(1)  The  outside  or  covering  of  a  nut. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"These  [torches]  being  laid  aside,  ihclb  of  fishes 
•ncceeded,  which  they  sounded  ill  the  manner  ol 
trumpets."— Potter:  Antiquitiet  of  Greece,  bk.  iii., 
eh.  ii.  ' 

(3)  The  covering  or  outside  layer  of  an  egg. 

"  Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg  .  .  . 
And  kill  him  in  the  ihell." 

Stiakap. :  Juliut  Cottar,  U.  L 

2.  Any  framework  or   exterior   structure, 
regarded  as  not  being  completed  or  filled  in ; 
•  carcase. 

"The  marquis  of  Medina  Sidonia  made  the  then  ol 
»  house  that  would  have  been  a  very  noble  building, 
bad  he  brought  it  to  perfection."— Additon :  On  Italy. 

3.  Any  slight  hollow  structure  or  vessel, 
Incapable  of  sustaining  rough  usage. 

4.  A  coarse  kind  of  coffin  ;  or  a  thin  interior 
Coffin  inclosed  by  the  more  substantial  onei 

6.  The  exterior  plates  of  a  steam-boiler 
6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

•  7.  A  musical  instrument,  such  as  a  lyre, 
the  first  lyre  being  made,  according  to  the 
classic  legend,  of  strings  stretched  across  a 
tortoise-shell. 

"  The  hollow  of  that  ilifll. 
That  spoke  so  sweetly,  aud  »o  well." 

Dryden :  St.  Cecilia! t  Day. 

•  8.  Outward   show  without  inward    sub- 
atance  or  reality. 

"  So  devout  are  the  Romanist*  about  this  outward 
afteU  of  religion,  that  if  an  altar  be  moved,  or  a  stone 
of  it  broken,  it  ought  to  be  re-consecraUd,"— Ayliffe: 
farergon. 

9.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  forms  at 
•everal  public  schools. 

10.  A  shell-jacket 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Calico-work:  An  engraved  copper  roller 
used  in  calico  printing. 
t  2.  Entom. :  An  elytron  (q.v.). 
"Converted  into  case*  or  thellt  (elytra)."— Stnintm 
t  Shut-hard  :  IntevU  (1MO).  p.  81. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  wooden  outer  portion  or  casing  of 
a  block,  which  is  mortised  for  the  sheave,  and 
bored  at  right  angles  to  the  mortise  for  the 
pin,  which  is  the  axis  of  the  sheave  or  sheaves. 

(2)  A  kind  of  thimble  dead-eye  block  em- 
ployed in  joining  the  ends  of  two  ropes. 

4.  Optics :  A  concave-faced  tool  of  cast-iron, 
in  which  convex  lenses   are   ground.     The 
glasses  are  attached  to  the  face  of  a  runner, 


wTiich  is  worked  around  with  a  circular 
swinging  stroke,  so  as  not  to  wear  either  the 
glasses  or  the  shell  into  ridges. 

5.  Ordn. :  A  hollow  projectile  containing  a 
bursting-charge,  which  is  exploded  by  a  time 
Or  percussion  fuse.    Invented  at  Venlo,  1495 ; 
used  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
1522.    Shells  are  usually  made  of  cast-iron, 
and  for  mortars  and  smooth-bore  cannon  are 
spherical ;  but  for  rifled  guns  they  are,  with 
tiie  exception  of  Whitworth's  and  a  few  others, 
cylindrical  and  have  aconoidal  point.  Palliser 
shells  are  made  of  "  chilled "  cast  iron,  and 
are  much  harder.    Shtlls  are  caused  to  take 
the  grooves  in  a  rifled  gun  ;  to  receive  a  rotary 
motion,  by  means  of  studs,  as  in  the  French 
and  early  Woolwich  and  Armstrong  systems  ; 
by  a  leaden  casing,  as  in  many  of  Armstrong's 
first  guns,  and,  more  recently,  by  means  of 
a  disc  or  ring,  the  sabot,  which  is  expanded 
in  the  act  of  firing.     Hardened  steel  shells  of 
from  six  to  thirteen-inch  caliber,  now  being 
made  for  the  United  States  Government,  will 
penetrate  several  inches  of  Harveyized  armor 
plaU  without  crumbling  or  showing  serious 
abrasion. 

6.  Ornith. :  [Eoo-SHELL], 

7.  Weaving :  The  bars  of  the  lay,  which  are 
grooved  to  receive  the  reed. 

8.  Zool. :  A  calcareous  defence  for  the  soft 
and  vulnerable  bodies  of  the  various  animals, 
specif.,  of  the  Molluscs,    The  relation  of  the 
shell  to  the  breathing-organ  is  so  close  that 
Mr.  8.  P.  Woodward  regarded  the  former  as  a 
pneumoskeleton,  essentially  a  calcified  por- 
tion of  the  mantle,  with  the  breathing  organ 
as  the  most  specialised  part.    So  many  mol- 
luscs have  shells  that  the  whole  sub-kingdom 
has  been  called  Testacea,  or  popularly  "shell- 
fish ;"  but  some  are  without  shells,  while  the 
great  Crustaceous  sub-class  of  the  Eutomos- 
traca  possess  them,  and  the  fossil  bivalve, 
hingeless  shell  of  the  Crustaceous  genus  Esthe- 
ria  was  long  mistaken  for  the  hinged  shell  of 
Posidonomya,  a  true  mollusc.    Shells  are  said 
to  be  external  when  the  animal  is  contained  in 
them,  and  internal  when  they  are  concealed  in 
the  mantle.    In  form,  the  shells  of  molluscs 
may  be  univalves  or  bivalves.    Formerly  there 
was  a  category  also  of  multivalves,  including 
the  cirripedes ;    but  these  are   now  classed 
with  the  Crustacea.     Shells  are  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  with  a  little  animal  matter. 
The  former  is  derived  from  the  food.      In 
structure  they  may  be    fibrous,   laminated, 
horny,  or  glossy  and  translucent;  in  lustre 
they  may  be  dull,  porcellanous,  or  nacreous. 
The  shell  is  formed  by  the  mantle.    The  more 
it  is  exposed  to  light  the  brighter  it  is.    [For 
their  geological  value  see  Fossil.]    The  distri- 
bution  of  sea-shells  in  the  ocean  is  easily 
accounted  fur:  freshwater  shells,  in  Darwin's 
view,  are  transferred  to  new  regions  by  ad- 
hering, as  young  ones  often  do,  to  the  feet  of 
water-birds.    The  means  for  dispersing  land- 
shells  are  less  effective,  and  in  fact  they  are 
often   confined  to  single  islands  or  similar 
limited  areas.    [CARAPACE,  ECHINODERMATA, 

FORAMINIFERA.    TEST,    TORTOISESHELL,    &C.J 

•hell-auger,  s.    A  pump-bit  (q.v.). 
shell-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  Carya  alba.  [SHAG-BARK,  HICKORY.] 
Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory  is  Carya  sulcata. 

shell-binder,  t.  • 

Zool. :  Terthella  conchilega,  plentiful  on 
some  parts  of  the  British  coast.  The  tube  is 
of  great  length,  and  built  up  almost  entirely 
of  sand. 

Shell-bit,  a.  A  wood-boring  tool  used  in 
a  brace.  It  has  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  ter- 
minates in  a  sharp  edge,  and  has  a  hollow 
shank. 

shell-board,  s.  A  frame  placed  on  a  cart 
or  waggon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  hay, 
straw,  &c. 

Shell-boat,  *.  A  boat  with  a  light  frame 
and  thin  covering  ;  one  kind  of  racing-boat. 

shell-button,  s.  A  hollow  button  made 
of  two  pieces,  front  and  back,  joined  by  a 
turn-over  seam  at  the  edge,  and  usually 
covered  with  silk  or  cloth ;  also  a  button  made 
of  mother-of-pearL 

shell  cameo,  t.  A  cameo  cut  on  a  shell 
instead  of  a  stone,  the  shells  used  having 
different  layers  of  colour,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
peculiar  effects  of  a  cameo. 

shell-fish,  t.  pi.  A  popular,  but  incorrect, 


name  for  marine  or  fiuviatile  animals  used  fof 
food,  aud  having  a  defensive  covering.  Tl.is 
may  be  a  carapace,  as  in  the  Crab,  the  Lobster, 
and  the  Crayfish  ;  a  spiral  or  conical  univalve 
shell,  as  in  the  Whelk  and  Limpet  respec- 
tively ;  or  a  bivalve  shell,  as  in  the  Oyster 
and  Mussel 

"  Crabs  and  other  ihetl.fiih  which  abound  dou't  pay 
the  carriage."— J*.  Jamai  Otaette.  Nov.  t,  188«. 

11  Sometimes  the  name  is  limited  to  the 
Mollusca,  and  Woodward  (Mollusca  (ed.  1880), 
p.  28)  says  that  this  popular  name,  "  though 
not  qirite  accurate,  cannot  be  replaced  by  any 
other  epithet  in  common  use." 

shell-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Chelone  glabra,  a  variety  of  Chelont 
obliqua.  The  corollas,  which  are  in  spikes, 
are  tubular  and  inflated. 

shell  fougass,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  mine  charged  chiefly  with  shells, 
and  covered  with  earth.  [FOUOASS.] 

shell-gauge,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  for  verifying  the 
thickness  of  hollow  projectiles. 

Shell-gold,  s.  Chips  or  thin  laminae  of 
gold  prepared  by  beating  ;  applied  to  surfaces 
for  decorative  purposes. 

shell-gun,  s.  A  gun  or  cannon  for  throw- 
ing bombs  or  shells. 

shell-hook,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  pair  of  tongs  with  hooks,  which 
are  inserted  into  the  ears  of  a  shell,  and  by 
which  it  is  carried  to  the  mortar. 

t  shell- insects,  s.  pi.  [S a ELLED- INSECTS. J 
shell-jacket,  s. 
Mil. :  An  undress  military  jacket 
Shell-lac,  s.    [SHELLAC.] 

shell-lime,  t.  Lime  obtained  by  burning 
sea-shells. 

shell-limestone, «. 

Geology : 

1.  Gen. :  A  limestone  composed  mainly  of 
shells.    A  stratum  of  this  type  is  at  present 
forming  in  shallow  water  at  Shell  Ness,  on 
the  east  »f  Sheppey.    (Seeley.) 

2.  Spec. :  Muschelkalk  (q.v.). 
shell-marl,  s. 

Geol. :  A  deposit  of  clay,  peat,  and  other 
substances  mixed  with  shells,  which  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  Shell-marl  occurs 
abundantly  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  largely  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Re- 
mains of  fossil  animals  have  been  found  in  it, 
and  in  the  shell-marls  of  Scottish  lakes  remains 
of  recent  animals  occur. 

shell-mounds, «.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  Kitchen-middens  (q.v.). 

"  Outlying  savages  are  still  heaping  up  ihM-mounti 
like  those  of  far-past  Scandinavian  an  tiquity."— r»J«r: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  61. 

Shell-out,  5.    A  game  at  billiards, 
shell  parrakeet,  5. 

Ornith. :  Melopsittacus  undulatus,  an  Austra- 
lian species,  easily  distinguished  by  its  breast 
of  lovely  green,  and  back  delicately  banded 
with  black  and  yellow.  It  differs  essentially 
from  all  other  parrots  in  warbling  a  low,  con- 
tinuous, and  not  unlively  melody,  something 
like  the  English  Whitethroat.  It  breeds  in  con- 
finement very  readily,  if  properly  treated.  The 
first  living  specimen  was  brought  to  England 
by  Gould  in  1840 ;  but  since  that  period 
it  has  become  common  in  American  and 
English  aviaries.  Called  also  Undulated  and 
Waved  Grass  Parrakeet 

Shell-proof;  a.  Proof  against  shells ;  Im- 
penetrable by  shells ;  bomb-proof. 

Shell-pump,  s.    A  sand-pump  (q.v.). 

shell-road,  s.  A  road,  the  upper  stratum 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  broken 
shells. 

shell-sand,  «.  Sand  consisting  mainly 
of  comminuted  shells. 

shell-work,  >.  Work  composed  of  or 
ornamented  with  shells. 

Shell,  v.t.  &  i.     [SHELL,  i.J 
A.  Transitive: 

L  To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell  of;  to  taka 
out  of  the  shell :  as,  To  shell  nuts. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
*r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «a,  00  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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t,  To  separate  from  the  shell :  as,  To  shell 
corn. 

8.  To  throw  or  hurl  bomb-shells  Into,  upon, 
Or  among  :  as,  To  shell  a  town. 
*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  exterior 
tjssfc 

"  The  ulcers  wen  cured,  and  the  scabs  thelltd  of."— 
Witeman. 

2.  To  cast  the  shell  or  exterior  covering. 

U  To  shell  mtt :  To  pay  up  or  hand  over 
money,  Ac.  :  as,  The  thieves  made  him  shell 
out.  (Culloq.) 

shell  apple,  s. 

1.  The  common  Crossbill,  Loxia  cwrvirostra. 
(Prov.) 

2.  The  chaffinch.    (Prov.) 

•hel'-lac,  s.  [Eng.  shel(l),  and  Zoc(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Lac  purified  by  melting  and  strain- 
ing through  coarse  cotton  bags.  It  occurs  in 
commerce  in  thin,  translucent,  hard  flakes, 
varying  in  colour  from  yellowish  brown  to 
black,  sp.  gr.  1-139,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  potash,  soda, 
and  borax,  but  insoluble  in  ammonia.  A 
bleached  or  white  variety  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving crude  lac  in  potash  or  soda,  filtering 
and  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the  filtrate  till 
all  is  precipitated ;  this  is  then  collected, 
washed  with  water,  slightly  heated,  and  then 
twisted  into  sticks.  Shellac  is  chiefly  used 
in  varnishes,  lacquers,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing-wax. 

•helled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SHKLL,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stripped  or  deprived  of  the  shell ;  having 
shed  or  cast  the  shell. 

2.  Provided  with  a  shell  or  shells. 
t  shelled-insects,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
.Crustacean  group  Entoinostraca  (q.v.),  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  its  members  are  more 
or  less  entirely  invested  in  a  shelly  envelope. 

Shel'-less,  a.    [Eng.  sheVf);  -less.}    Destitute 
of  a  shell ;  having  no  shell. 

"  I  found  a  pair  of  tree-toads,  male  and  female,  and 
» large  ihelleu  snail."— £urrou0A* :  Pepacton,  p.  1:01. 

ghell'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SHELL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  commercial  name  for  groats. 
(Simmonds.) 

*  shell' -meat,  s.   [Eng.  shell,  and  meat.]  Food 
covered  with  a  shell,  as  eggs,  nuts,  &c. 

"  SHellmeaU  may  be  eaten  after  foul  hands  without 
any  harm."— fuller  :  Bolt  State,  p.  3S6. 

•  sheT-lum,  s.    [SKELLUM.] 


'-iy,  a.    [Eng.  shell  ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  shells ;   covered   with 
shells.    (Blackie:  Lay  of  Highlands,  p.  18.) 

2.  Consisting  of  a  shell  or  shells. 

"  Their  thelly  treasures,  and  their  golden  coast." 

Grainffer:  Sulpicia,  Puem  L 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  shell. 

"  This  membrane  was  entirely  of  the  <toil|r  nature." 
—QoldunUh  :  Hiit.  garth,  vol.  IT.,  ch.  T. 

BheT-ta,  s.  [See  def.]  An  ancient  Celtic  lan- 
guage, said  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Leland  to  be  peculiar 
to  tinkers,  but  extensively  understood  and 
spoken  by  most  of  the  confirmed  tramps  and 
vagabonds  in  Great  Britain.  (Academy,  Nov. 
20,  1886,  p.  347.) 

•hel'-ter,  s.  [According  to  Skeat  a  corruption 
of  Mid.  Eng.  $heldtrome  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  which  protects,  defends,  or  covers 
from  injury  or  annoyance ;  a  protection,  a 
defence. 

"  They  wish  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Tiiruwu  ou  them,  as  a  iheltrr  (rum  his  ire. 

Mil  tun:  />.£.,  vi.  847. 

2.  A  plane  or  position  which  affords  cover 
or  protection  ;  cover,  protection,  security. 

"  He  seeks  the  Ihelter  of  the  crowd." 

Scott:  The  Chat*,  A 

BheT  ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [SHELTER,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  provide  or  supply  with  shelter,  cover, 
or  protection  from  injury,  danger,  or  annoy- 
mnce ;  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  secure. 

"  To  ihelter  thee  from  tempest." 

.  :  Yenui  t  Adonlt,  tM. 


2.  To  place  in  shelter  or  under  cover ;  often 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  betake  one's 
self  to  shelter  or  cover.    (Lit.  <t  Fig.) 

3.  To  cover  from  notice. 

"  Shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name." 

Prior.    (TotUL) 
B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  take  shelter ;  to  shelter  one's  self. 

"  Come,  ihelter."          Shalteip.  :  1  Benrf  IV.,  ii.  1 

2.  To  give  or  afford  shelter. 

Shel'-tered,  a,  [Eng.  shelter;  -ed.}  Protected, 
covered,  or  shut  in  from  any  thing  that  can 
injure,  annoy,  or  incommode  ;  especially,  pro- 
tected by  natural  or  artificial  means  from  in- 
clement weather. 

"  In  that  iheltered  cov*."— Globe,  Nor.  1%  1884. 

sheT-ter-er,  *.  [Eng.  shelter,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  shelters,  covers,  or  protects. 

"  Hi*  iheUereri  be  blest." 

Wilberforce,  in  Life,  1 1M. 

•she!' -ter -less,  a,  [Eng.  shelter;  -less.} 
Destitute  of  shelter  or  protection ;  without 
home  or  refuge. 

"  Now  sad  and  ihelterleti,  perhaps,  she  lies." 

Rove :  Jane  Shore,  r. 

* SheT-ter-jf,  a.  [Eng.  thelter;  -y.]  Afford- 
ing shelter. 

"The  warm  and  theUery  shores  of  Gibraltar  and 
Barbary."—  White:  Selbornr,  p.  86. 

•hel  to  pu   silt,  ».    [SCHELTOPUSIK.] 

SheT-tjf,  sheT-tle,  s.  [Prob.  so  called  from 
Shetland.]  A  very  small  but  strong  horse  in 
Scotland ;  a  pony. 

"  On  a  Highland  thelty,  that  does  not  help  me  much 
faster  forward."— Scott  :  Rub  Roy,  ch.  IT. 

Shelve  (1),  v.t.  [Eng.*W»w,pl.ofsA«y(q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  ou  a  shelf  or  on  shelves. 

"The  too  accurate  dispoei  ug  or  iheloiny  of  h  is  books." 
—Comment,  on  Chaucer  (10*6). 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  shelves. 

3.  Fig. :  To  lay  or  put  aside  as  out  of  use  or 
unlit  for  active  employment;  to  dismiss;  to 
pass  by  or  over. 

"Seems  to  have  suffered  especially  from  the  ihelving 
process."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  1.  1886. 

Shelve  (2),  v.i.  [Orig.  from  Icel.  skjdlgr  = 
wry,  oblique  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schelch ;  O.  Dut. 
schelwe  —  one  who  squints.]  To  slope,  to  in- 
cline downwards  gradually,  as  a  bank. 

"  There  upon  that  thriving  beach,  the  weary  Trojans 
dragged  their  weary  ships.  —Globe,  Nov.  12,  188S. 

*  shelve,  s.    [SHELVE,  v.]    A  shelf,  a  ledge. 

"  On  a  crag's  uneasy  ihelne."  Keatt. 

shelves,  s.  pi.    [SHELF,  s.] 
shelV-Ing,  a.  *  s.    [SHELVE  (2),  v.] 

A*  At  adj. :  Sloping ;  inclining  gradually 
downward. 

"  Not  cautious  coasting  by  the  ihelnna  shore." 

Cooper :  An  Ode ;  Secundum  Art  em. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  rock  or  sandbank  ;  a  ledge 
of  rocks. 

"  At  his  stern  be  saw 
The  bold  Cloanthus  near  the  thflringn  draw.** 

Dryden  :  Virgil :  jSntid  V.  319. 

ShglV-Ing,  «.      [SHELVE  0),  »•] 

L  The  act  or  operation  of  fitting  up  shelves, 
or  of  placing  upon  a  shelf  or  shelves. 

2.  Materials  for  shelves ;  the  shelves  of  a 
room,  shop,  Ac.,  collectively. 

»ShelV-y,  o.  Eng.  thelv(e);  -y.]  Shelving, 
sloping. 

"The  mountain's  iA«*t>y  side. ' 

BlackU :  Lan»  of  HigMandi,  p.  181 

*  shem-er-ing,  *.     [SHIMMER,  v.]     An  im- 
perfect light,  a  glimmering. 

Shorn' -ite,  s.  [Eng.  Shem :  -ite.]  A  descend- 
ant of  Shem,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah. 

She-mlt-Ic,  Sh6m'-It-Ish,a.  [Eng.SAm- 
it(e) ;  -ic,  -ish.]  The  same  as  SEMITIC  (q.v.). 

Shem' -It-Ism,  *.    [SEMITISM.] 

*  shcnd,  scend-en,  schend  en.  v.t.  [A.S. 
gcendan,  tcyndan;  O.  Dut.  schenden ;  O.  H.  Oer. 
scetulan,    sctntan,    from  A.S.   gerund,    tcami, 
gceond,  seond  =  disgrace  ;  Qoth.  tkanda;  O.  II. 
Ger.  scanda,  gcanta.} 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  blame,  to  re- 
proach, to  revile,  to  put  to  shame. 

"  The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fowly  ihrnd." 
Spenirr:  f.  «.,  H.  Tt.  M. 

i,  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  hurt,  to  destroy. 
"Loot  of  time  ihendrth  us." 

CfMUftr :  0.  T..  4,441 


3.  To  surpass,  to  overpower. 

"  That  did  excel] 

The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  ihtnd 
The  lesser  Starrs*. '      Sptnter:  Prothalamio*.  lH 

*  Sh&nd'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  ihend ;  -/W(00    Igno- 
miuious,  disgraceful. 

*  shend   ful  ly,   *  shend  ful  llche,  adv 
[Eng.  shendful;   -ly.]    In  an  ignominious  of 
disgraceful  manner. 

*  shend  ful  ness,  s.    [Eng.  shendful;  -nets.] 
Iguominy,  disgrace  fulness. 

*  shend  ness,   *  ssend  nes&o,  s.     [Eng. 
shend;  -ness.]    Disgrace,  ruin,  ignominy. 

••  Wytli  aendnrttt  inou." 

Robert  of  Uloucetter,  p.  Ml. 

•shend  ship.  '  schend  schepe, 
*  schen  -  schepe,  *  schen  -  schipe,  s. 
[Eng.  shend;  -thip.]  Ignominy,  disgrace,  ruin. 

"  If  a  man  noriasche  long  beer  It  is  Khentchipt  ts) 
bim."-WycUfe :  I  Corinth.  xL 

*  shene,  a.    [SHEEN,  a.] 
Shent,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHEKD.] 

She  61,  «.  [Heb.  -Jiwo  ^  (sheol)  =  •  sub- 
terranean  cavern,  from  "Ji*^  (shaal)  =  to  be 
hollow.] 

Jewish  Belief:  The  place  of  the  dead. 
For  its  use  in  the  A.V.  see  HADES,  2.,  ai  1 
HELL,  2.  (1).  In  the  B.V.  the  word  "Sheol" 
is  generally  left  untranslated  in  the  text, 
while  "grave"  is  put  in  the  margin.  For 
instance,  in  Ps.  is.  17,  "The  wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell"  (A.V.),  becomes  "The 
wicked  shall  return  to  Sheol "  (R.V.). 

shSp-ard  ite,  ».  [After  G  U.  Sheptrd; 
sun",  -ite  (Aft*i.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Haidinger  to  • 
mineral  substance  found  in  a  meteorite  by 
Shepard,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  sesqui- 
sulphide  of  chromium. 

*  shepen,  *  seblpne,  *  shepne,  s.    [A.S. 

s<-ypen.]    A  stable,  a  stall 

shep  herd,  'schep  herd,  s.  [A.S.  toeap- 
hyrde  =  a  keeper  of  sheep  ;  from  sceap  =  • 
sheep,  and  heorde,  hyrde  =  a  keeper.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  man  employed  in  the  tending, 
feeding,  and  guarding  of  sheep. 

2.  Fig. :   A    pastor ;    one     who    exercises 
spiritual  care  over  a  district,  community,  or 
congregation. 

shepherd-god,  *.  A  name  applied  to 
Pan. 

"Anon  he  stained  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine  ill  honour  of  the  ihepherd-ffotL* 

Xeatt :  Sndfmiox.  L  «•. 

Shepherd  Kings,  s.pl.  The  chiefs  of  a 
nomadic  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  established 
themselves  in  Lower  Egypt  some  2,000  years 
B.C.  Manetho  says  they  reigned  511  years, 
Eratosthenes  says  470  years,  Afncanus,  284 
years,  Eusel>ius,  103  years.  Some  say  they 
extended  over  live  dynasties,  some  over  three, 
some  limit  their  sway  to  one  ;  some  give  the 
name  of  only  one  monarch,  some  of  four,  and 
others  of  six.  Bunsen  places  them  a  c.  1639  ; 
Lepsius,  B.C.  1842  ;  others,  B.C.  1900  or  2000. 

shepherd's  bag,  shepherd's  purse, ». 

Sot. :  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

t  shepherd's  beard,  a.  ISUKEP'S-B&UUX] 
shepherd's  club,  --. 
Bot. :  I'erbascum  Thapsm. 

shepherd's  cress. .-. 

Bot.  :  Teesdalia  nudicavlis.    (Prior.) 

shepherd's  crook,  *.  A  sheephook.  A 
long  siatf  with  an  iron  crook  tixvd  on  its 
upi«r  end.  It  is  used  by  shepherds  to  catch 
or  hold  sheep. 

shepherd's  dog,  sheep-dog,  «. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  many  varieties 
of  ('a n is  f(tmilaris  used  to  tend  and  drive 
sheep.  The  English  Shepherds-dog  has  a 
longish  head,  with  a  sharp  muzzle,  and  good 
breadth  over  the  forehead ;  his  ears  are 
slightly  raised,  and  his  cent  is  short  and 
woolly ;  tail  usually  long  and  bushy ;  he  is 
less  faithful  and  sagacious  Mian  the  Colley. 
[COLLIE.  ».,  1.  2.)  The  Drover's  Dog  is  larger 
and  stronger,  and  has  usually  a  strain  of 
Mastiff  blood.  Special  breeds  of  Sheep-dogs 
are  found  on  the  Continent. 


boil,  bo?;  pout,  Jo^rl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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shepherd's  knot,  .<. 

Sot.  :  Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
shepherd's  myrtle,  *. 
Bot. :  Suscus  aculeatus. 
shepherd's  needle,  i. 

Bot. :  (1)  Scandix  Pecten ;  (2)  the  genus 
Geranium.  (Bvllein.) 

shepherd's  plaid,  .«. 

1.  A  kind  of  small  check  pattern  in  cloth, 
woven  with  black  and  white  warp  and  weft. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  woven  in  this 
pattern,  and  generally  made  into  shepherd's 
plaids,  and  often  into  trouserings,  &c. 

shepherd's  pouch,  s. 

Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa-pastorit. 
shepherd's  purse,  s. 
B<>t.  :  (1)  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris  ;  (2)  the 
genus  Thlaspi. 

shepherd's  rod,  shepherd's  staff,  s. 

Bot. :  *  (1)  Dipsacus  sylvestris  ;  (2)  D.  pilosus. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

shepherd's  tartan,  i.     [SHEPHERD'S 

PLAID.] 

shepherd's  watch,  *. 

Bot. :  Anagallis  arvensis. 
shepherd's  weather-glass, «. 

Bot.  :  Anagallis  arvensis. 

•shep'-herd,  v.t.    [SHEPHERD,  ».] 

1.  To  tend  or  guide,  as  a  shepherd. 

2.  To  attend  or  wait  on ;  to  gallant. 

•hep -herd-ess,  s.  [Eng.  shepherd;  -ew.J 
A  woman  who  tends  sheep  ;  a  rural  lass. 

"  No  thephtrdtu,  but  Flon 
Peering  in  Aprils  front." 

Shaketp. :  Whitest  Tatt.  IT.  4, 

Sbep-her'-dl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  John 
Shepherd,  curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanical 
Garden.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Elseagnaceae.  Small  dire- 
cions  shrubs  from  North  America.  Shepherdia 
canadensis  is  covered  with  rusty  scales. 

•shep'-herd-ish,  a.  [Eng.  shepherd ;  -iih.} 
Resembling  a  shepherd  ;  suiting  or  becoming 
a  shepherd  ;  rural,  pastoral,  rustic. 

"  He  would  have  drawn  her  elder  sister,  esteemed 
her  match  (or  beauty,  in  her  thephcrduh  attire."— 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

•  shep'-herd-ism,  s.    [Eng.  shepherd ;  -WTO.] 
Pastoral  life  or  occupation. 

•  shep'-herd-ling,  *.    [Eng.  shepherd;  dim. 
•uff.  -ling.]    A  young  shepherd. 

"  Let  each  young  ihsphtrdliny, 
Walk  by,  or  stop  his  ear,  the  whilst  I  sing.* 

llrovm  :  Britannia*  Pattoralt,  L  2. 

•shep'-herd-ly,  o.  [Eng.  shepherd;  -ly.] 
Pastoral,  rural ;  belonging  to,  or  becoming  a 
shepherd.  (Jer.  Taylor.) 

•  Sheps'-ter,  *.    [Eng.  shap(e);   -ster.]     One 
who  shapes  ;  a  sempstress,    (inthal.) 

Bhep'-way,  *.    [Etym.  doubtfuL]    (See  t-> 

•  U  Court  of  Shepway  : 

Law :  A  court  formerly  held  before  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  hear  appeals 
from  those  ports  which  had  separate  fran- 
chises. The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  was  abolished  by  18  &  19  Viet,  c.  48. 

Sher  ard  -i  a,  5.  [Named  by  Dillenius  after 
James  Sherard,  a  botanist,  who  had  botanical 
gardens  at  Eltham,  Kent.  (iMudon.)  Named 
by  Dillenius  after  his  patron,  William  Sherard, 
LL.D.  (1659-1728),  consul  at  Smyrna.  (Paxton, 
Ac.)  The  two  Sherards  were  brothers.) 

Bot. ;  Field-ma'Mer ;  a  genus  of  Galiacese. 
Calyx  funnel-shaped ;  stamens  four ;  fruit 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  There  is  a  single 
species,  Sheranlia  arvensis,  a  small  slender- 
branched  and  spreading  plant,  with  a  small 
sessile  umbel  of  pale  blue  flowers.  Found  in 
Britain  in  corn-fields,  &c.,  flowering  from 
April  to  October. 

Sher  -be"t,  s.  [Arab,  sharbit  =  a  draught,  a 
drink,  a  beverage,  from  shariba  =  he  drank.) 
An  eastern  cooling  drink,  made  of  fruit  juices 
diluted  with  water,  and  variously  sweetened 
and  flavoured. 

"  Whene'er,  at  Haram  hours, 
"  I  take  him  cool  tHrrbett  and  flower*." 

Moore:  Pire-WorMpptn. 


Sherd,  s.    [SHARD.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    A    fragment.      (Obsolete, 
except  in  the  compound  pot-sherd.) 

2.  Hort.  (PI.):  The  fragments  of  pottery 
employed  by  gardeners  to  drain  their  flower 
pots. 

*  shcre,  v.t.    [SHEAR,  «.] 

*  shere,  o.    [SHEER,  o.] 

she -reef,    sche-rif,   sh5-riff'   (1), 

slier-rife,  s.    [Arab.] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Muhammed  through  his 
daughter  Fatima  and  Hassan  Ibn  Ali. 

2.  A  prince  or  ruler,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Mecca. 

sher  iff  (2),  *  sche  r if,  *  sher-eve,  *  she- 
rife,  *she-reyve,  *  shi-riffe,  *  sherife, 
*shrieve,  s.  [A.  S.  sdr-qerefa-  =  a  shire- 
reeve,  from  scir  =  a  shire  (q.v.),  and  gerefa  = 
a  reeve  (q.v.).] 

1.  In  the  United  States  the  principal  duties 
of  the  public  official  known  as  sheriff  are  to 
maintain  peace  and  order,  to  atteud  as  admin- 
istrative  officer  during  sessions  of  court   to 
guard  prisoners  and  juries,  to  preside  at  inqui- 
sitions, to  serve  processes   and    execute    the 
judgments  of   the  courts,  as  in   the  sale  of 
property    condemned    for   debt,  4c.    An    un- 
pleasant duty  of  the  sheriff  is  the  execution 
of  criminals  condemned  to  death.    In  most  of 
the  states  the  sheriff  is  elected  by  the  people, 
and  in  large  cities,  where  the  fees  of  the  office 
are  important,  the  position  is  a  highly  coveted 
one.    In  some  of  the  states  uuder-tiheriffc  are 
appointed,  who  replace  the  sheriff  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  while  in  all  of  them  there  are  deputy 
sheriffs,  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  sheriff 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

2.  In  England,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Crown 
in  every  county  or  shire,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  county  is  committed  by  letters  patent 
He  is  appointed  (except  in  the  case  of  London 
and  the  county  of  Middlesex)  by  the  Crown 
out  of  three  names  submitted  for  each  county 
by  the  judge  who  goes  on  circuit     [PRICK- 
ING, H.]    Unless  specially  exempted,  or  in 
case  of  legal  disability,    the   person   nomi- 
nated is  bound  under  penalty  to  serve  the 
office.    As  keeper  of  the  Queen's  peace,  the 
sheriff  is  the  first  man  in  the  county,  and 
during  his  year  of  office  is  superior  in  rank 
to  any  nobleman  in  the  county.    He  is  spe- 
cially intrusted  with   the    execution   of  the 
law  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  his 
county,  for  which  purposes  he  has  at  his  dis- 
posal the  whole  civil   force  of  the   county. 
(PossE   COMITATUS.)     Personally  the   sheriff 
performs  only  such  duties  as  are  purely  hono- 
rary, as  attendance  upon  the  judges  on  cir- 
cuit, or  duties  of  dignity  or  public  importance, 
as  presiding  over  elections  and  the  holding  of 
county  meetings.     The   ordinary  functions, 
such  as  execution  of  writs,  &c.,  are  discharged 
through  an  under-sheriff,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the,  sheriff,  who  is  often  popu- 
larly known  as  the  High-sheriff. 

"  Originally  the  high  iheriff  was  the  official  deputy 
of  the  Cro«n.  for  enforcement— in  the  county  to  which 
he  belonged  -of  law  and  order  and  of  the  Crown's 
decrees.  Did  the  Crown  require  an  armed  force,  the 
iheriff  levied  It  The  thtrif  was  responsible  for  pro- 
Tiding  that  the  Royal  writ  of  summons  should  run  in 
his  shrievalty,  that  It  should  be  duly  served  and 
obeyed.  When  the  courts  of  law,  as  representing  the 
Crown,  had  recorded  a  judgment.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  thrriff  to  nee  that  judgment  enforced,  whether 
against  goods  or  person  of  the  individual  who  was  the 
subject  of  the  Judgment  The  ib-riff  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  police,  militia,  high  bailiff,  ic..  rolled  into 
one.  He  was  the  precursor,  in  days  of  more  primitive 
civilisation,  of  forces  and  functions  most  of  which 
have  now  passed  from  his  hands.  To  this  day  he  Is  still 
the  recipient  of  the  Royal  writ  for  election  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  same.  He  still  enforces,  through  his  under- 
sheritrs,  the  Judgments  of  the  superior  courts;  he 
seizes  the  goods  uf  judgment  debtors,  though  he  has 
been  relieved  (by  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  In  IMS)  of  the  odious  duties  of  raiH'H  ad  tatit- 
farirndum  ;  and  he  is  still  responsible  for  the  due 
carrying  out  of  the  sentence  tut.  per  tall.  In  the  case 
of  criminals  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  Also— 
and  this  Is  the  must  onerous  and  least  useful  of  his 
functions — he  is  still  the  nominal  guardian  and  escort 
of  the  Crown,  represented  by  Indites  in  eyre,  when 
county  assizes  are  being  held.  Up  to  the  days  of  rail- 
mads,  the  ihrriff  actually  e  corted  their  lordships 
from  one  confine  of  his  county  to  the  other,  meeting 
his  neighbouring  brother  thfriff  on  the  county  border, 
and  there  receiving  from  him  or  transferring  to  him 
his  august  charges.  In  older  days  his  'Javelin  men' 
were  a  really  armed  and  necessary  force,  requisite  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  Crown  and  its  deputies  on  the 
inarch. "-FMd.  Jan.  s.  isw. 

3.  A  law  officer  in  Scotland,  whose  functions 
seem   to  have  been  originally,  like  those  of 
the  sheriffs  in  England,  mainly  executive,  but 
who  now  is  judge  in  a  county  court.    At  one 
time  the  office  was  hereditary ;   but  it  is  now 


in  the  appointment  of  the  Crown.  Nearlv  all 
the  sheriffs  are  now  practicing  lawyers  resident 
in  Edinburgh,  sheriff-substitutes  acting  for 
them  as  local  judges  in  the  several  counties. 

sheriff-clerk,  *.  In  Scotland,  the  clerk 
of  the  sheriff's  court,  who  has  charge  of  the 
records.  He  registers  the  judgments  of  the 
court,  and  issues  them  to  the  proper  parties. 

*  sheriff-geld,  «.     A  rent  formerly  paid 
by  a  sheriff. 

sheriff-officer,  *.  In  Scotland,  an  oflVer 
connected  with  the  sheriff's  court,  who  is 
charged  with  arrests,  the  serving  of  processes 
and  the  like. 

*  Sheriff-tooth,  *.    A  tenure  by  the  ser- 
vice of  providing  entertainment  for  the  sheriff 
at  his  county  courts  ;  a  common  tax  formerly 
levied  for  the  sheriffs  diet    (Wharton.) 

sheV-iff-al-ty,  sheV-iff-d6m,  sheY-Iff- 
ship,  sher'  -iff-  wick,  *.  [Eng.  sherif; 
-ally,  -dom,  -ship,  -wick.]  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  sheriff;  shrievalty. 

"Not  only  writs  or  orders  were  sent  to  the  nobility 
and  clergy  in  the  several  ihrriffvtickt  and  bailiwicks, 
but  to  the  commons,  to  assemble  and  take  into  con- 
sideration how  to  redress  grievances,  anrt  support  ths 
publick  expenses."—  BMngbroke:  Diuertation  upon 
Partitt. 

Sher'-riffe,  *.    [SHERIFF.] 

*  sher'-ris,  s.    [SHERRY.] 

sherris-sack,  s.    Sherry. 

"  A  good  ihfrrii-iack  hath  a  two.fold  operation  In  It: 
it  ascends  me  into  the  brain."—  Shaketp.  :  2  Btnry  IT^ 
iv.  3. 

SheV-ry,  s.  [From  the  town  of  Xeres,  near 
Cadiz,  in  Spain,  whence  it  was  brought.  The 
original  form  of  the  word  was  sherris,  the  final 
s  of  which  was  dropped  from  a  mistaken  idea 
that  it  was  the  plural  ending,  as  in  the  case 
of  pea  for  pease,  &c.] 

1.  Comm.  :  A  favourite  Spanish  white  wine, 
prepared  from  small  white  grapes  grown  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  those  which  furnish 
the  better  qualities  being  cultivated  in  the, 
vineyards  of  Xeres.    In  the  manufacture  of 
sherry  the  grapes  are  not  gathered  until  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  the  fermentation  is  con- 
tinned  until   nearly  all  the  sugar  has  been 
converted  into  alcohol.     At  first  it  is  of  a  pale 
straw    colour,    but    it    darkens    with    age. 
Sherries  may  be  divided  into  natural,  contain- 
ing from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and 
fortified,  containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  ; 
the  reason  given  for  the  addition  of  so  much 
spirit  is  that  the  wine  will  not  otherwise  stand 
the  voyage.    Sherry  is  not  adulterated  to  any 
great  extent,  but  many  of  the  cheap  sherries 
now  usually  sold  are  mixtures  of  low-classed 
sherries  with  ordinary  white  wine,  the  strength 
being  increased  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Sherry  is  used  in  many  of  th« 
wines  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  as  Vinumferri,  &c. 

sherry-cobbler,  s.  Sherry,  sugar,  and 
iced  water  sucked  up  through  a  straw. 

sher'-ry-val-lies,  s.  pi.  [A  corrupt,  of  Pr. 
chevalier  =  a  horseman.]  Pantaloons  of  thick 
cloth  or  leather  worn  buttoned  round  each 
leg  over  other  pantaloons  when  riding.  (Amer.) 

*  sherte,  s.    [SHIRT.] 

*  shete,  v.t.    [Snoor,  v.] 

sheth,  s.  [Perhaps  connected  with  sheath 
(q.v.).] 

Agric.  :  That  portion  of  a  plough,  some- 
times called  the  post  or  standard,  which  is 
attached  at  its  up,>er  end  to  the  beam  and  at 
oints  below  affords  places  of  attachment  for 
he  share,  mould-board,  and  land-side  in  ordi- 
nary ploughs.  In  shovel-ploughs  it  fills  a 
similar  function  as  the  part  to  rhich  the 
share  or  shovel  is  secured. 

Shet  -land,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog.  :    A  group  of  about  100  Islands, 
twenty-three  of  which  are  inhabited,  lying 
to  the  north-east  of  Scotland. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  Shetland-pony  (q.v.). 

"A  tricksy  Shetland,  who  goes  through  a  'pUo*' 
with  the  big  gray.  "-/«;;*  -Vrur».  Dec.  11,  188*. 

Shetland-pony,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  very  small  variety  of  the  Hors» 
(q.v.),  with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  peculiar 
to  Shetland.  They  are  very  strong,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  great  fatigue,  but  do  not 
average  more  than  eight  hands  in  height 
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fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
pr,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  09  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  lew* 


Shetlander— shift 
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Shet  land-er,  ».  [Eng.  Shetland;  -er.]  A 
native  "or  inhabitant  of  Shetland.  (Chambers' 
Cyclop,  viii.  678.) 

•  shette,  *  shet,  v.t.    [SHUT.] 

Sheugh  (gh  guttural),  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  schacht  = 
the  shaft  of  a  mine.]  A  ditch,  a  stank,  an 
open  drain.  (Scotrfi) 

"And  a'  the  bouuy  engines,  and  wheels,  and  the 
coves,  and  theiight,  dowu.it  Glauwitbersnius."— Scott  : 
Antiquary,  cli.  xliv. 

Shew,  shewed,  chewn,  &c.  [SHOW,  SHOWED, 
SHOWN,  <fec.) 

show-bread,  s.    [SHOW-BREAD.] 

*  she w  el,  *  shew  elle,  s.    [  Prob.  from  shew 
=  show.]    An  example  ;   something  held   up 
to  give  warning  of  danger  (Nam);  a  scarecrow 
(Trench). 


Bhew'-er  (ew  as  6),  s.    [Eng.  shew ;  -cr,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  shows. 

2.  Scots  Low  .•  A  person  named  by  the  court 
in  jury  cases,  usually  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
parties,  to  accompany  the  six  viewers  when  a 
view  is  allowed.    [VIEWER.] 

•hews,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  extract.) 

"  And  other  trees  which  demand  most  attention 
fthall  he  covered  with  a  substance  called  shews,  being 
the  refuse  of  a  flaxmill."— Scott :  Prate  Work*  (1843), 
zxi.  142. 

Shey  tan,  s.  [Arab.]  A  Muhammadan  name 
for  the'devil  or  a  devil. 

Bhi  ah,  s.    [SniiTK.] 

Shib  bo  leth,  s.  [Heb.  =  (1)  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
(2)  a  river,  from  shdbal  —  to  increase,  to  grow, 
to  flow.] 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  test  or  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish   the   Ephraimites   from 
the  Gileadit^s,  the  former,  through  not  being 
able  to  pronounce  the  letter  sh,  pronouncing 
the  word  as  sibboleth  (Judges  xii.). 

"  So  many  died 

Without  reprieve  adjudg'd  to  death. 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  thibboleth," 

Milton :  Samson  Agonistet.  289. 

2.  Fig. :  The  criterion,  test,  or  watchword 
of  a  party ;   that   which  distinguishes  one 
party  from  another,  usually  some  peculiarity 
In  things  of  little  importance. 

"  Opportunism  survived  as  the  Mbboleth  of  a  fac- 
tion.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  S,  1885. 

•  Shld'-der,  s.    [HIDDER.] 

•hide,  *  shyde,  *  schide,  s.  [ A.S.  sdde ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  skidh  ;  Ger.  scheit.  From  the 
same  root  as  sheath  and  shed,  and  a  doublet  of 
si,  i<l.]  A  piece  split  off;  a  splinter  ;  a  billet 
of  wood. 

"  Beams  of  ash,  and  ihulei  of  okes." 

Pliaer :  Tramlation  of  rirgtt. 

•hie,  v.  &  s.    [SHY,  v.] 

Bhlel,  s.  [SiiEAL.]  A  shed ;  a  small  cottage. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  swallows  Jlnkling  round  my  Met, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning  wheel." 

Burnt :  Bea  t  her  Spinning  Wheel. 

Bhlel,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  shell  (q.v.).]  To  take 
out  of  the  shell  or  husk  ;  to  shell. 

Shield,  '  schelde,  'shelde,  *  shilda,  >. 

[A  8.  scild,  sceld  =  a  shield  ;  cogn.  with  Out. 
tchild  ;  Icel.  skjoldr,  pi.  skildir  ;  Dan.  skib'ld ; 
8w.  skoUl ;  Goth,  skildus ;  Ger.  schild.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
borne  on  the  arm  or  before  the  body  ;  a  buck- 
ler.   Shields  were  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
triangular,  square,  round,  oval,  Ax:.,  and  were 
made  of  leather,  or  of  wood  covered   with 
leather.    They  formed  a  good  defence  against 
arrows,  darts,  spears,  Ac.,  but  are,  of  course, 
useless  against  rifle-bullets. 

"  His  pond'rous  thield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  W4. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  thing  which  protects,  'defends,  or 
shelters  ;  a  defence,  a  protection,  a  shield. 

"  His  truth  shall  be  thy  thirhL'-Pialm  zci.  4. 

(2)  One  who  defends  or  protects  ;  a  defen- 
der, a  protector. 

"  Fear  not,  Ahram :  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  ex- 
ceeding peat  reward.  —Oenetit  IT.  L 


*  (3)  A  spot  more  or  less  resembling  or  sug- 
gesting a  shield.    (Spenser.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (PL):  The  reproductive  bodies  of  lichens ; 
apothecia. 

(2)  A  broad  table-like  process  in  the  flowers 
of  Stapelia,  &c. 

2.  Her.  :  The  escutcheon  or  field  on  which 
are   placed  the  bearings  in  coats   of    arms. 
Shields,  except  in  the  case  of  single  Indies  and 
widows,  by  whom  the  lozenge  sliape  only  is 
used,  are  of  various  forms. 

3.  Husband. :   A  fender-plate   attached  to 
the  share  of  a  corn-plough  to  keep  clods  from 
rolling  on  to  the  young  plant. 

4.  Mining,  £c.  :  A  framework  for  protecting 
a  miner  in  working  an  adit ;  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward as  the  work  progresses. 

shield-bearer,  s.  A  young  man  who 
carried  his  master's  shield. 

shield-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  family  Scutata.  They  owe 
their  scientific  and  popular  name  to  the  large 
size  of  the  scutellum. 

shield-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Aspidium. 

shield-shaped,  a.  Having  the  form  or 
figure  of  a  shield  ;  scutate  (q.v.). 

*  shield-ship,  s. 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  movable 
shields  to  protect  the  heavy  guns  except  at 
the  moment  of  firing.  Superseded  by  the 
turret-ship  (q.v.). 

shield-slater,  s. 

Zool. :  Cassidina,  a  genus  of  Cursorial 
Isopoda. 

shield-tail,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  Uropeltidae 
(q.v.). 

shield,  *  schelde,  *  schilde,  *  shilde,  v.t. 
[SHIELD,  s.] 

1.  To  cover,  defend,  or  protect  with,  or  as 
with  a  shield ;  to  shelter  or  protect  from  any 
thing  hurtful  or  annoying. 

"  Heaven  thield  your  grace  from  woe." 

xhakes/j.  :  Measure  for  Meaturt,  V.  L 

*  2.  To  ward  off. 

"  Out  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen  habitations. 
Into  the  sweet  soil  of  Europe,  they  brought  with  them 
their  usual  weeds,  fit  to  thield  the  cold  to  which  they 
bad  been  inured."— Spenter  :  State  of  Ireland. 

*  3.  To  forbid,  to  forfend,  to  avert. 

"  God  ihUde  that  he  died  sodenly." 

Chaucrr :  C.  T.,  R.OT. 

Shield  less,  a.  [Eng.  shield,  s.  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  a  shield  ;  unprotected. 

»  Shield  -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shiddless ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sbieldless  manner ;  without  protection. 

Shield  -less  ness,  s.  [Eng.  shieldless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shieldless  or  un- 
protected. 

shlel  -ing,  s.    [SHEALINQ.] 

Shift,  *  BChifte,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  sciftan,  scyflan 

=  to  divide  ;    cogn.  with  Dut.  schiften  =  to 

divide,  separate,  turn  ;  Icel.  skipta  =  to  part, 

•share,  divide,  shift,  change;  Sw.  sk\fta=to 

divide,  change,  shift ;  Dan.  skifte  =  to  divide, 

shift;  skifte :  =  a  division,  an  exchange;  Icel. 

ikipti  —  a  division,  an  exchange,  a  shift  ;  akifa 

=  to  cut   in    pieces  ;   skij'a  =  a  slice  ;    Dan. 

skive ;  Sw.  skifva.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  divide,  to  part,  to  distribute. 

"  To  which  God  of  his  bonntee  wolde  ikift 
Coronas  two,  of  floures  wel  smelling.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  v.  15,881. 

2.  To  separate ;  to  put  asunder  or  apart ;  to 
remove. 

"Hastllich  he  uMfte  him." 

Pieri  Plotman,  xz.  1M. 

3.  To  get  rid  of. 

"  Mercy  «l«o.  as  well  as  she  could  did  what  she  could 
to  thift  them."— fluny.in  .•  Ptlyrimt  Profrea.  pt  11. 

4.  To  transfer  to  another :  as,  To  shift  the 
blame. 

5.  To  move  or  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another. 

"  The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tnsslnc  sore, 
And  thtfted  oft  her  stooping  side." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Met,  L  It 

6.  To  change  in  position. 

"  We'll  A(ft  our  ground.*        Shaketp. :  Samlet.  L  8. 


7.  To  change,  as  clothes. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  th(ft  a  shirt."  * 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  L  i> 

*8.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 
"As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  her* 
patience  to  thift  me."— Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  /K.,  T.  *. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  L  To  divide,  to  distribute. 

"  God  clepeth  folk  to  him  in  sondry  wise. 
And  evericb  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift. 
Soui  this,  soin  that,  as  that  him  liketh  thift." 
Chaucer :  C.  T.,  5,68T. 

2.  To  move  ;  to  change  place  or  position : 
as,  The  wind  shifts.    (Used  also  in  this  sense 
in  Music.)    [SHIFT,  s.,  II.  4.] 

3.  To  change  ;  to  give  place  to  other  things; 
to  pass  into  a  different  form,  state,  or  the  like. 

"The  sixth  age 
Shift]  into  the  lean  and  slimx-red  pant'tloon." 

Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  T. 

*  4.  To  digress. 

"  Thou  hast  jhifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of 
the  fashion. "—Shaketp. :  Much  Ado.  iii.  3. 

5.  To  change  dress,  and,  particularly,  the 
Tinder  garments. 

"  She  begs  you  just  would  tum  yon  while  she  thifu." 
Young :  .Satires,  vL  4i 

*  6.  To  practise  indirect  methods. 

"All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceeding 
witty,  yet  better  teach  all  their  followers  to  thift  than 
to  resolve  by  their  distinctions. "—Raleigh, 

7.  To  resort  to  expedients;  to  adopt  such 
and  such  a  course  in  time  of  difficulty ;  to 
contrive,  to  manage,  to  fare. 

"  These  beasts  range  in  the  night  for  their  prey,  ana 
if  they  should  meet  with  me  in  the  dark,  how  should 
I  thi/t  theuf— Bunyun  :  Pilgrim't  Pnyrett,  pt.  1. 

U  1.  To  shift  about :  To  change  about  from 
side  to  side  ;  to  vacillate. 
2.  To  shift  of : 

(1)  To  put  away  ;  to  disengage  or  disencum- 
ber one's  self  of. 

*  (2)  To  defer,  to  delay  ;  to  put  off,  to  post- 
pone. 

Shift,  *  shifte,  s.    [SHIFT,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  moving  or  changing  of  place  ;  a  move. 

"With  other  two  tbifn  of  the  cainp  the  contract  was 
completed."— Field.  April  4,  1884. 

2.  A  change ;  a  substitution  of  one  thing 
for  another. 

"  Fortune  In  her  thift  and  change  of  mood." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athent.  L  t 

3.  A  change  of  clothing ;  applied  specifically 
to  a  change   of  underclothing ;   a  woman's 
under  garment,  a  chemise. 

4.  A  turning  from  one  thing  or  resource  t« 
another ;  hence,  an  expedient  tried  in  time  of 
difficulty ;  a  contrivance,  a  resource,  a  plan. 

"  But  in  the  autumn  of  1«91  all  these  i'<i/<«  "ere  ex- 
hausted."— Jtacaulay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvili. 

5.  A  mean  or  petty  refuge  ;  a  last  resource 
or  expedient ;   a  trick  to  escape  detection, 
evil,  or  responsibility  ;  fraud,  trickery. 

"  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft .  .  . 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  th-fti" 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lttcrete.  WO. 

6.  A  squad  or  turn  of  men  to  take  a  spell  of 
work  at  stated  intervals  ;  the  working  time  of 
such  squad  or  relay  of  men  ;  a  spell  or  turn 
of  work  :  as,  a  Any -shift  and  a  nipht-sAi/T.    A 
double  shift  or  single  shift  indicates  two  sets 
or  one  set  of  men  to  a  work.    A  three-turn 
shift  consists  of  three  relays,  working  eight 
hours  each. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  An  alteration  or  variation  in  the 
succession  of  crops  :  as,  a  three  years'  shift,  a 
four  years'  shift.    [ROTATION,  U  4.] 

2.  Build. :  A  mode  of  arranging  the  tiers  of 
plates,  bricks,  timbers,  planking,  &c.,  so  that 
the  joints  of  adjacent  rows  shall  not  coincide. 

3.  Mining-eng. :   A  fault  or  dislocation,  ac- 
companied  by   depression    of  one   portion, 
destroying  the  continuity  ;  a  slip. 

4.  Music :   A  change  of  the  position  of  the 
hand   in   violin   playing,   by   which  the  first 
finger  of  the  player  lias  to  temporarily  become 
the  nut.     Shifts  are  complete  changes  of  four 
notes  ;  thus,  the  first  shift  on  the  violin  is 
when  the  first  finger  is  on  A  of  the  first  string; 
the  second  shift,  when  it  is  on  D  above.     The 
intermediate  points  on  which  the  finger  can 
be  placed  are  called  positions. 

5  To  make  shift  :  [MAKE,  v.,  1  30]. 

*  shift-got,  a.    Got  or  gained  by  shifts  or 
tricks. 

"  The  din<f-thrift  helre  his  thifl-^ot  summe  mlepent. 
Comes  drooping  like  a  pennylera  penitent." 

It,'-  Hall :  Satire*.  IT.  5. 


boil,  boy;  po"ut,  jowl ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tlan  -  sh  an.     t  ion,    sum  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -?ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  aei, 
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shiftable— shine 


Shift  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  shift ;  -able.}  Capable 
of  being  shifted,  moved,  or  changed. 

Shift -er,  s.    [Eng.  shift;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :   One  who  shifts  or  changes  :  as,  a 
acene-sAv/kr. 

2.  Fig. :   One  who  plays  tricks  or  practises 
artifice ;  a  trickster. 

"They  have  so  little 

At  well  may  free  them  fruiu  the  name  of  thiftm." 
Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother.  IT.  1 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Knitting-machine:   One  of  the  beardless 
needles  (or  awns,  as  they  have  no  eyes)  which, 
by  suitable  mechanism  under  the  control  of 
their   attendant,    operate    to    disengage    the 
outer  loops  of  the  course  and  put  them  on  the 
next  inner  or  the  next  outer  needles  for  nar- 
rowing or  widening. 

2.  Naut. :  A  person  employed  to  assist  the 
ship's  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting 
the  salt  provisions. 

shifter-bar,  •-. 

Knitting-machine :  A  bar  having  stops  or 
projections,  whose  office  it  is  to  stop  one 
needle-carrier  bolt  while  they  lift  the  other. 

•hlft -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [SHIFT,  t».J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Changing  place  or  position. 

"  Others  steer'd.  or  turn'd  the  sail*, 
To  receive  the  thifting  gules." 

Cotrper':  Procedure  nf  nirine  Love. 

2.  Resorting  from  one  expedient  to  another; 
fickle,  changeable,  vacillating. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Onliiuiry  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  removing  or  changing ; 
Change,  removal. 

"Hereby  it  is  cleare,  that  the  godly  fathers,  and 
bishoppes  in  olde  times,  mi-liked  much  this  lifting* 
Of  maters  to  Rauie."-Jeteell  •  »'ort«,  p.  166. 

2.  The  act  of  having  recourse  to  equivocal 
expedients  or  .shifts ;  evasion,  artifice,  trickery. 

IL  Xaut. :  The  parting  of  tackle-blocks 
which  have  been  pulled  together. 

shifting  bar,  -. 

Print. :  A  cross-liar  removably  dovetailed 
into  a  chase.  Shifting-bars  are  generally  used 
in  the  imposition  of  oddments.  [ODDMENT,  2.] 

shifting-beach,  s.  A  beach  of  gravel 
liable  to  be  moved  or  shifted  by  the  action  of 
the  sea  or  a  current. 

Shifting-centre,  *.    The  same  as  METX- 

CENTKE  (q.  V. ). 

shifting  gauge,  *.   An  adj  ustable  gauge. 

•riifr.JTig-p1a.Tilr,  5. 

Ordn. :  An  oaken  plank,  used,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rollers,  blocks,  and  other  implements, 
for  shifting  cannon  from  one  level  to  another. 

shining-rail,  *. 

Vehicles:  An  upper  rail  or  lazy-back  to  a 
carriage,  removable  at  pleasure. 

Shifting-Band  (or  sands),  «.  Loose- 
moving  sand ;  a  quicksand. 

shifting  (or  secondary)  use,  *. 

Law.  [Use,  s.]. 

•hlft'-Ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  shifting ;  -ly.]  In 
a  shifting  manner;  by  shifts  and  changes; 
with  deceit  or  evasion. 

Shin -less,  a.  [Eng.  shift;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  expedients  ;  having  no  expedients  or  re- 
sources ;  unal-le  to  shift  for  one's  self. 

"  To  shield  the  ihiftl'u  people  around  him  from  the 
results  of  their  own  imprudence  and  improvidence.'— 
Scribner'l  Magazine,  Dec..  1878,  p.  287. 

Shiftlessly,  adv.  [Eng.  shift;  -less.}  In  a 
shiftless  manner. 

Shin  less  ness,  s.  [Eng.  shiftless;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shiftless. 

Shift  -y,  o.     [Eng.  shift  ;  -y.] 

1.  Inclined  to  shift  or  change  ;  changeable, 
shifting. 

2.  Full  of  shifts ;  fertile  in  expedients   or 
resources  ;  well  able  to  shift  for  one's  self. 

3.  In  a  tad  sense:  Full  of  shifts,  tricks,  or 
evasions  :  given  to  shifting  or  trickery. 

Shi' -ite,  s.  &  a.  [Arab,  shiah  =  a  party,  a 
faction,  a  number  of  separatists.] 


A.  As  substantive : 
Muhammadanism  (PL):  One  of  the  two  great 

divisions  of  Muhainmadans.  They  reject  the 
Sunna,  or  body  of  tradition  regarding  the  pro- 
phet, while  this  is  accepted  by  the  Sunnil^s, 
or  Sonnites.  They  assert  that  Muhammad, 
before  his  death,  named  his  adopted  son  All 
to  the  Caliphate,  and  therefore  reject  Abu 
Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  first  three 
caliphs  who  held  the  dignity  before  All's  elec- 
tion. Persia  is  the  leading  Shiite  nation, 
and  one  source  of  its  often  being  at  variance 
with  Turkey  is  that  the  latter  iiower  is  Sun- 
nite.  Many  Shiites  exist  also  in  India,  though 
the  Sunnites  are  there  more  numerous. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  party 
described  under  A. 

shi  kar  ree,  she-kar/  rjr,  *.  [Hind,  s/u- 
kuri.]  A  native  attendant  hunter  ;  hence  a 
sportsman  generally. 

•shilde,  "shelde,  ».  &».    [SHIELD.] 
shUt  *•    [Gen.  schilf=  sedge.]  Straw.  (Prop.) 

Shlll,  v.t.  [Icel.  skjol ;  Dan.  skjal  =  a  shelter, 
protection.)  To  put  under  cover,  to  sheal. 
(/Tor) 

shil  le  lah,  shil  la -lah,  shil-la-ly,  s. 

[Fn»n  Shillelagh,  a  barony  in  the  county 
Wieklow,  famous  for  its  oaks.]  An  oak  or 
blackthorn  sapling,  used  as  a  cudgel.  (Irish.) 
"One  civilised  nation  clutches  its  ihillelayh  when 
another  trails  its  coat."— Echo.  Sept.  8,  1885. 

shlll  ing,  *  shill-yng,  *  shyll  ing,  s.  [A.S 
stilling,  scylling ;  cogii.  with  Dnt  schilling; 
Icel.  skillingr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  skilling ;  Gotn. 
skilliggs;  Ger.  schilling,  from  the  same  root 
as  Icel.  skilja  —  to  divide  ;  Dan.  skille  ;  cf. 
Sw.  skiljemynt ;  Dan.  skillemynt  (fnun  skilja, 
skille  =  to  divide,  and  mynt  =  coin);  and  Ger. 
srheidemiiiize  (from  scheiden=  to  divide,  and 
miitize  =  coin),  all  meaning  small  change.] 

Numis. :  A  British  coin  of  currency  and 
account,  now  equal  in  value  to  twelve  pennies, 
or  to  one-twentieth  of  the  pound  sterling.  It 
has  varied  considerably  in  value  at  different 
times,  from  four  pennies  to  twenty  pence.  In 
1500  the  pound  troy  was  coined  into  sixty 
shillings,  in  1600  into  sixty-two  shillings,  and 
by  the  Act,  56  George  III.,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings,  which  is  the 
rate  at  which  shillings  are  now  struck.  The 
term  shilling  was  also  applied  to  a  weight 
equivalent  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound; 
thus,  the  statute  of  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1266, 
decreed  that  "  if  the  corn  be  at  twelveptnce 
a  quarter,  the  farthing  loaf  shall  weigh  six 
pounds  sixteen  shillings,"  i.e.,  six  pounds  and 
}J  of  a  pound. 

"  The  first  current  tkilling  or  siluer  pieces  of  twelue 
pence  stamped  within  meuiorie.  were  coined  by  K. 
Henriethe  eight,  in  the  twciitith  yeare  uf  his  reigne." 
-a,lin,hed  :  Dftcrip.  of  Kng..  bk.  li..  ch.  xxv. 

shilling  dreadful,  *.  A  short  novel,  of 
a  sensational  character,  published  in  one 
volume,  and  sold  for  a  shilling. 

"  Mr.  Stevenson  is  writing  another  thilling-dread. 
ful.~—Athtnaum,  Nov.  14,  1885,  p.  638. 

shil  ly  shal  ly.  shllli  shalll,  r.f.  [A 
reduplication  of  shall  I,  and  hence  =  shall  f, 
shall  I  not »]  To  act  in  an  irresolute  or  unde- 
cided manner ;  to  hesitate. 

*  shil  ly  shal  ly.  •  shlll  I  shall  I,  adv. 
&  s.  [SHILLYSHALLY,  ;•.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  an  irresolute  or  hesitating 
ma.  r  tier. 

"  I  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution, 
because  when  1  make,  I  keep  it ;  I  don't  stand  thUI-I- 
ih.ill-1  then  ;  if  I  sayX  I'll  doV  —  Congrnt :  Way 
of  the  World. 

B.  As  subst. :  Foolish  trifling,  irresolution. 

shil   pet,  shil   pit,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Weak,  washy,  insipid.    (Scotch.) 

"  We  pronounced  the  claret  ihil^il.  and  demanded 
brandy  with  great  vociferation."— Scott:  tt'arrrley, 
ch.  xL 

2.  Of  a  sickly,  white  colour;  feeble-looking. 
»  shil  wit,  «.    [CHILDWIT.] 

shi'-iy,  adv.    [SHYLY.] 

shim,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Mach. :   A  thin  piece   of  metal  placed 
between  two  parts  to  make  a  fit.    It  is  some- 
times used  in  adjusting  the  parts  of  a  journal- 
box  to  the  crank-pin  or  wrist  either  in  the 
original  fitting  or  in  taking  up  lost  motion. 

2.  Stone-working :   One  of  the  plates  in  a 


jumper  -hole  to  fill  out  a  portion  of  the  thick- 
ness not  occupied  by  the  wedges  or  feathers. 

3.  Agric,  :  A  shallow  plough  for  breaking 
the  surface  of  laud  and  killing  weeds. 

shim'-mer,  *  shim  -er,  i-.i.  [A.8.  scymrian; 
frequent,  from  sciman,  scimian  =  to  shine; 
scima  —  a  light,  brightness;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
schemeren  ;  bw.  skimra  ;  Ger.  schimmern.]  To 
emit  a  tremulous  light  ;  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 

••  Stagnant,  lifeless,  dreary,  dismal, 
Lighted  by  the  iMmmrriny  moonlight" 

Longfellott  .'  Hiawatha,  U. 

shim'-mer,  s.  [SHIMMER,  v.]  A  tremulooi 
light  or  gleam. 

shin,  *  shine,  *  shyn,  s.  [A.  8.  scina  ;  cogn, 
with  Dnt.  sclieen  ;  Sw.  sken-ben  =  shin-bone  ; 
Dan.  skinne-been;  Ger.  schiene;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scina,  scena.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  forepart  of  the  leg  be- 
tween the  ankle  and  the  knee,  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  human  leg  ;  the  forepart  of  the 
crural  bone.     [TIBIA.] 

"  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  my  own  wit  till  I 
break  my  thin*  against  i\.."—Skakttp.  :  At  You.  Like  It, 

2.  Ruil.-eng.  :  A  fish-plate. 

Shin-bone,  s.  The  bone  of  the  shin  ;  the 
tibia. 

"  I  find  I'm  but  hurt  in  the  leg,  a  dangerous  kick  on 
the  thin-oon*."—  Btaum.  t  Pitt.  :  Botiett  Ma.ni  far- 
tune.  li.  L 

shin-boot,  s. 

Manege  :  A  horse-boot  having  a  long  leather 
shield  to  protect  the  shin  of  a  horse  from 
being  injured  by  the  opposite  foot  ;  used  on 
trotting  horses.  (Amer.) 

shin-leaf;  *. 

Bot.  :  Pyrola  elliptica. 

shin-plaster,  ».  Originally,  any  kind 
of  paper  money  ;  said  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  Continental  currency  after  its  deprecia- 
tion. During  the  Civil  War,  and  thereafter, 
the  fractional  i«per  currency  issued  by  the 
Government,  and  by  many  private  banks  and 
companies,  was  »>  called.  Essentially  a  term 
of  contempt,  implying  worthleseness.  (  V.  S.) 

shin-rapper,  s.  One  who  disables  a 
horse  by  a  blow  on  the  splint-bone. 

shin,  ti.i.  to  t.    [SHIN,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  climb  a  tree  by  means  of  the  hands 
and  legs  alone  ;  to  swarm.    (Usually  followed 
by  up.) 

2.  To  go  afoot  ;  to  hurry  about. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  climb  by  embracing  with  the 
anus  and  legs,  and  pulling  one's  self  up  ;  to 
swarm  up. 

*  shin'-  die,  *.      [Lat.  scindula  —  a  wooden 
tile,  from  scindo  =  to  cut,  to  cleave,  to  split  ; 
Ger.  si'himlel.] 

1.  A  shingle.    [SHINOLE  (1).] 

"Cornelius  Nei>os  writcth,  that  the  housen  In  Rom* 
were  no  otherwise  covered  over  head  but  with  lAiniHM." 
—  P.  Holland  :  I'linie,  bk.  xrt.,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  roofing  slate. 

•  shin  die,  v.t.    [SHINDLE,  «.]    To  cover  or 

roof  with  shingles. 

shin   dy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Leland  suggests 
a  derival  ion  from  the  Gipsy  chingaree  or  chindi 
=  a  qunrrel.] 
1.  A  row,  a  spree.    (Slang.) 


"  Hear  them  for  miles  kicking  up  their 

Barha  m  :  Ingoldtby  Lrycndt  ;  Ingvldiby  Pen 

2.  A  liking,  a  fancy.     (Amer.) 

3.  The  same  as  SHINTY  (q.v.). 

shine,  *  schine,  *  schyne,  *  shyne  (pa.  t 

*  shined,  •  sclione,  *  schoon,  "  shoo  it,  shone,  pa, 
par.  *  shinen,  shone),  v.i.  &.  t.  [A.S.  scina* 
(pa.  t.  scan,  pa.  par.  scinen):  cogn.  with  Dut. 
schijnen  ;  IceL  skina  ;  Dan.  skinne  ;  Sw.  skina; 
Goth,  sktinan  ;  Ger.  scheinen.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  rays  of  light  ;  to  gire  light  ;  to 
gleam  ;  to  beam  with  steady  radiance. 

"The  moon  ihinet  bright." 

Skaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Ttnice.  T.  1. 

2.  To  be  bright  ;  to  glitter  ;  to  be  brilliant 

"  But  all  thine,  which  that  thinelli  as  the  gold. 
Ne  Is  no  gold,  as  I  have  herd  it  told." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  !«.«». 

3.  To  be  gay  or  splendid  ;  to  be  beautiful 

4.  To  be  eminent  or  conspicuous. 

"A  quality  wherein,  they  say,  you  iMn»* 

Shaketp.  :  BamUt,  IT.  t 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  ^  a ;  qu  =  kw.   . 
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2.  To  perform  the  process  of  shingling  on. 
[SHINGLING.] 

Shln'-gler,  *.    [Eng.  shingle),  v. ;  -tr.} 

1.  One  who  covers  or  roofs  bouses  with 
shingles. 

2.  One  who  or  a  machine  which  cats  and 
prepares  shingles. 

3.  A  workman  who  attends  a   shingling 
machine. 

4.  A  machine  for  shingling  iron ;  an  eccentric 
wheel  or  roller,  revolving  within  a  .concave, 
and  pressing  the  dross  out  of  the  loop  or  ball 
from  the  puddliug-furnace. 

shin'-gles,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  angv.lum  =  *  girdle, 
from  cingo  =  to  gird.] 

Pathol. :  Herpes  zoster  (or  zona),  a  cutaneous 
disease,  forming  a  band  of  inflamed  patches, 
with  their  clustered  vesicles  along  the  course 
of  one  or  more  intercostal  nerves,  encircling 
half  the  circumference  of  the  body,  generally 
on  the  right  side,  and  stopping  at  the  median 
plane.  It  leaves  scars  behind,  and,  specially 
in  old  people,  obstinate  neuralgic  pains. 
There  is  a  variety,  Herpes  zoster  frontalis  (or 
ophthcdmicus,  called  Brow  Shingles,  which  is 
characterized  by  small  vesicles  on  the  fore- 
head, the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  side  of  the 
nose.  [HERPES.] 

"  Such   are    used    successfully   In    erysipelas    and 

thinylt-t.  by  a  slender  diet  of  decoctions  of  farinaceous 

vegetables."— Arbuthnot :  On  Diet. 

Shin'-gling,  s.    [SHINGLE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  cover- 
ing with  shingles  ;  a  covering  of  shingles. 

2.  Iron-work. :  The  operation  of  removing 
slag,  &c.,  from  puddled  iron,  and  forming  the 
ball  into  shape  for  the  puddle-rolls. 

shingling  -  gauge,  s.  A  device  for 
adjusting  shingles  in  the  proper  position  for 
nailing. 

shingling-hammer,  s.  A  tilt  or  other 
power  hammer  employed  in  shingling. 
[SHINOLINO,  2.] 

shingling-hatchet,  s.  A  tool  with  a 
poll,  used  in  nailing  on  shingles,  a  bit  for 
occasionally  trimming  them  to  fit,  and  a  claw 
for  drawing  the  nails. 

shingling-mill,  *. 

Metal-work. :  A  rolling-mill  or  forge,  where 
puddled  iron  is  hammered  to  remove  the 
dross,  compact  the  grain,  and  turn  out 
malleable  iron. 

Shingling-tongs,  s.  pi.  Heavy  tongs, 
usually  slung  from  a  crane  and  used  in 
moving  the  ball  of  red-hot  iron  to  and  beneath 
the  trip  or  steam  hammer. 

Shin  -gly  (1),  a.  [Eng.  shingle)  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
Resembling  shingles  ;  appearing  as  if  covered 
with  shingles. 


6.  To  he  noticeably  visible  or  apparent ;  to 
be  prominent. 

"Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  thined." 
Milton  :  On  hit  Deceased  Wife. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  shine  or  be  bright 
(Vulaar.) 

1J  To  shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  light ; 
to  glitter  is  an  unsteady  emission  of  light, 
occasioned  by  the  reflection  on  transparent  or 
bright  bodies.  The  sun  and  moon  shine  when- 
ever they  make  their  appearance ;  but  a  set 
of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  refraction 
of  the  light  on  them.  Shine  specifies  no  de- 
gree of  light,  it  may  be  barely  sufficient  to 
render  itself  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light ;  glare  on  the  contrary 
denotes  the  highest  possible  degree  of  light ; 
the  sun  frequently  glares,  when  it  shines  only 
at  intervals  ;  and  all  naked  light,  the  strength 
of  which  is  diminished  by  any  shade;  will 
produce  a  glare. 

*$  To  cause  the  face  to  shine: 

Script.  :  To  be  propitious. 
•bine,  s.    [SHINE,  r.] 

*  L  The  state  of  shining  ;  brilliancy,  bright- 
ness, splendour,  lustre. 

"And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  it*  thine." 
Bj/ron  :  Cortair,  i.  2. 

*  2.  Fair  weather ;  sunshine. 

•'  Remember  me  In  thine  and  shower, 
In  sorrow  and  in  glee." 

Praed :  Remember  Sfe. 

3.  A  row,  a  quarrel.  (In  this  sense  perhaps 
a  corrupt,  of  shindy,  q.v.)  (Slang.) 

"  There's  mostly  a  thine  of  a  Sunday  eveuiug."— 
B.  Kingtlry :  Raven  thor.  ch.  xli. 

IT  (1)  To  kick  up  a  shine :  To  make  a  row. 
(2)  To  take  the  shine  out  of:  To  cast  into 
the  shade  ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

•hin'-er,  s.    [Eng.  shin(e),  v. ;  •«•.] 
Z.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  shines. 

2.  Fig. :  A  coin,  especially  a  bright  one  ;  a 
sovereign.  (Slang.) 

"  The  ballot  and  all  other  principles  are,  it  appears, 
to  be  thrown  over  in  the  forthcoming  election,  and 
the  thineri  are  to  be  the  only  interest."— Morning 
Chronicle.  Sept.  9,  1857. 

IL  Ichthy. :  (1)  A  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  Leuciscus  ;  (2)  Abramis  americanus. 
(Amer.) 

Shi  -ness,  «.    [SHYNESS.] 

Shin'-ey,  *.    [SHINE.]    Money.    (Slang.) 

"  We'll  soon  fill  both  pockets  with  the  shinev  in 
California."— Read*  :  Sever  too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  L 

shin  -gle  (1),  *  shyn  gle,  *  shyn  gll,  s. 
[A  corrupt,  of  shindle  (q.v.).] 

1.  Build. :  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  having 
parallel  sides,  and  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  commonly  used  as  a  roof-covering,  in- 
stead of  slates,  tiles,  or  metal.  Shingles  are 
laid  with  one-third  of  their  lengths  to  the 
weather.  They  are  usually  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  so  have  six  inches  of  margin  ;  this 
is  the  gauge  of  the  shingle  ;  the  other  two- 
thirds  is  cover.  The  excess  over  twice  the 
gauge  is  the  lap  or  bond. 

"  A  very  poor  cathedral  church,  covered  with  ihinglet 
at  tiles."— Kay:  Kemaim,  p.  123. 

*  2.  Hide,  skin. 

"  She  hath  some  black  spots  about  her  thingle."— 
Bowell :  Party  of  BeatU,  p.  51. 

shingle  mill,  s.  A  saw-mill  for  cutting 
logs  into  shingles. 

Shingle-nail,  ».  A  cut  nail  of  proper 
size  for  fastening  shingles  on  a  roof. 

shingle-oak,  s. 

Sot. :  Quercus  imbricata. 

shingle  -  roofed,    a.     Having  a  roof 

Covered  with  shingles. 

shingle-wood, «. 

Dot. :  Nectandra  leucantha. 

ShJh'-gle  (2),  *.  [Norw.  singl  or  singling  =s 
coarse  gravel,  small  round  stones.  (Wedg- 
vood.y]  Coarse  round  gravel  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  the  coarse  gravel  or  accumulation  of 
small  rounded  stones  found  on  the  shores  of 
rivers  or  of  the  sea. 

shingle-trap,  s.  A  groin.  [GROIN  (1), 
«.  3.] 

Shin  -gle,  r.«.    (SHINGLE  (1),  «.] 
1.  To  cover  or  roof  with  shingles. 
"  They  Mngte  their  house*  with  it"— fwty* :  4rcM- 
tteturt,  bk.  11..  ch.  iv.,  1 1. 


iy  (2),  o.    [Eng.  shingle)  (2),  s. ;  -j/.] 
Consisting  of  or  covered  with  shingle. 

"  Led  me  a  rare  chase  across  some  thinglu  banks."— 
Field,  Sept.  4, 1886. 

shin    Ing,    *  shyn-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 
[SHINE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Emitting  light ;  bright,  gleaming,  glitter- 
ing. 

"  No  I/lining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek." 

Covpfr :  Hope,  784. 

2.  Illustrious,    eminent,     prominent,    dis- 
tinguished. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished 
surface,  as  many  leaves. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Effusion  or  emission  of  light ;  brightness. 
"  The  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  «Mmn0."-Voei  ii.  10. 

*  2.  The  act  or  state  of  making  one's  self 
conspicuous  by  display  of  superiority  ;  osten- 
tatious display. 

shining-gurnard,  t. 

Ichthy. :  Trigla  Ittcerna,  probably  named 
from  the  brilliant  longitudinal  silvery  band 
on  each  side.  The  Cornish  fishermen  call  it 
the  Lotig-nnned  Captain,  from  the  elongation 
of  the  second  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 

*  Bhin'-Ing-nSss,  *.    [Eng.  shining;  -not.] 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  shining ;  bright- 
ness, splendour,  lustre. 

Shln'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  shin;  -er:  that  is,  on* 
who  plies  his  shins  or  legs  busily.] 

1.  One  who  goes  about  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ances borrowing   money   to    meet    pressing 
demands.    The  practice  itself  is  called  shin- 
ning.   (Amer.  slang.) 

*  2.  A  stocking. 

shin  -ney,  s.    [SHINTY.] 

Shin' -to,  s.  [Chinese  =  the  way  of  the  gods.] 
Comparative  Religions : 
L  The  religious  belief  bf  the  people  ol 
Japan,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
from  Corea  in  A.  D.  552.  The  new  belief  almost 
entirely  absorbed  the  old,  being,  however, 
itself  modified  in  the  process.  Shinto  possesses 
no  moral  code.  Motoori  (1730-1801)  main- 
tained that  the  will  of  the  Mikado  was  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  Shinto  holds 
the  Mikado  to  be  the  direct  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  Sun-goddess  ;  has  asso- 
ciated with  it  a  system  of  hero-worship,  and 
attributes  spiritual  agencies  to  the  powers  of 
nature.  (See  extract.) 

"  The  three  great  commandments,  issued  by  the 
department  of  religion  In  1872.  intended  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  reformed  ahinto  and  natural  religion,  are  as 
follows :  (1)  Thou  shalt  honour  the  gods,  and  love  thy 
country  '<  (2)  Thou  shalt  clearly  understand  the 
principles  of  heaven  and  the  duty  of  man ;  IS)  Thou 
shalt  revere  the  emperor  as  thy  sovereign,  and  obey 
the  will  of  his  court.  In  its  higher  forms.  Shinto  is  • 
cultured  and  intellectual  dei.vu ;  in  its  lower  form* 
It  consists  in  blind  obedience  to  govern  mental  and 
priestly  dictates."— Riple*  t  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop* 
to.  $38. 

2.  A  Shintoist. 

"  The  SAinfo*  believe  In  a  past  life,  and  they  live  tm 
fear  and  reverence  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead."-tfj*v 
t  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  637. 

Shin  to-Ism,  *.    [Eng.  Shinto;  -ism.] 

Compar.   Relig.  :   The  same  as  SHINTO,   1 

(q.v.). 

"  The  great  end  and  aim  of  Sklntoim  is  obedience  to 
the  edicts  of  the  government,  as  shown  in  the  sermon* 
of  lecturers  and  priests."— KipUy  i  Dana,:  Amir 

Cyclop.,  ix.  538. 

Shin  -to  1st,  «.    [Eng.  Shinto;  -ist.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  believer  in  Shinto  (q.v.). 

"  The  Shintoittt  have  very  obscure  notions  about  the 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  a  supreme  creator,  or  • 
future  state  of  rewards  and  puuishwenta."— Ripley  t 
Dana  :  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  638. 

Shln'-ty,  *.    [Gael,  sinteag  =  a  skip,  a  bound.] 

1.  A  game  played  in  Scotland,  correspond* 
ing  to  the  English  hockey  (q.v.). 

2.  The  club  or  stick  used  in  playing  such 
game. 

shin  -y,  *  shinie,  a.    [Eng.  shin(e) ;  -y.) 

1.  Bright,  clear,  splendid,  sunshiny. 

"  Like  distant  thunder  on  a  iMny  day." 

Dryden :  To  the  Uucheu  qf  Tart. 

2.  Having  a  glittering  appearance  ;  glossy, 
brilliant. 

"  8Mny  beach  and  pebbly  bay." 

Blackit :  Layt  of  HiaMandt,  p.  I 

-Ship,  suff.  [A.S.  scipe.)  A  suffix  denoting 
state,  office,  dignity,  profession,  art,  or  the 
like,  as  lords/tip,  friendship,  stewardship, 
horsemanship. 

ship  (l),  *  schip,  •  sehippe,  *  shippe, 
*  shup,  *.  [A.S.  *ctp,  *cyj>  (pi.  scipu);  cogn. 
with  Cut  sch(f;  Icei.  **ip;  Dan.  «*i*;  Sw. 
skepp ;  Goth.  «Jtip ;  Ger.  schiff;  O.  H.  Ger. 
self.  From  the  same  root  as  shape  and  shave ; 
Gr.  aKd<j>ot  (skaphos)  =  a  digging,  a  trench,  the 
hull  of  a  ship,  a  ship,  from  axdirru  (skaj>{6)  = 
to  dig,  delve,  hollow  out;  Lat.  scapha=* 
bowl,  a  boat,  a  skiff.] 

1.  Strictly,  a  three-masted  vessel  with 
square  sails  on  each  mast,  but  applied  in 
ordinary  language  to  vessels  of  whatever  kind, 
excepting  boats,  adapted  for  navigation. 
Ships  are  of  various  sizes,  and  fitted  for 
various  purposes,  and  are  called  by  various 
names  according  to  their  rig  and  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as  men-of-war, 
merchantmen,  brigs,  sloops,  schooners, 
galleys,  ic.  A  ship,  strictly  so  called,  has  a 
bowsprit  and  three  masts— main-mast,  fore- 
mast, and  mizzen-mast — each  square-rigged, 
and  composed  of  a  lower-mast,  a  top-mast, 
and  a  top-gallant  mast.  A  ship  is  distinguished 
from  a  barque  by  the  square  sails  on  the 
mizzen,  where  a  narque  has  only  fore-and- 
aft  sails.  In  order  to  meet  the  increase 
in  size,  and  especially  in  length,  some  ships 
are  now  built  with  four  masts.  Ships  were, 


MH,  b6y;  ptfut,  J<fiH;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  ejdst.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  iri?",   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del* 
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until  comparatively  recent  times,  constructed 
Of  wood,  such  as  oak,  pin*1,  &c.,  but  this 
material  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been 
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superseded  by  iron  and  steel,  by  the  adoption 
of  which  lightness  and  strength  are  combined. 
Vessels  of  war  are  often  constructed  on  the 
composite  system,  that  is,  of  wood  with  a 
skin  or  coating  of  iron  or  steel. 

"  The  proper  definition  of  a  ship  is  a  vessel  with 
three  masts,  each  mast  beinc  square-rigged.  She 
wonld  be  a  ship,  even  if  she  did  nut  carry  anything 
•bore  her  cross-trees,  fur  she  is  made  no  by  her  cross- 
Jack  and  uiizzen  topsail  yard  and  mizzen  bo  :  yet,  if 
you  add  a  funrth  mast  to  a  ship  she  is  still  a  ship, 
even  if  it  be  what  is  termed  a  spanker  mast— that  is, 
a  mast  rigged  like  the  mizzeu-inast  of  a  barque."— 
fhiily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  188S. 

*  2.  A  dish  or  utensil  formed  like  the  hull 
of  a  ship  for  holding  incense. 

If  (1)  Armed  ship:  [ARMED]. 

(2)  Ship  of  Guinea:  [GUINEA-SHIP]. 

(S)  Ship  of  the  desert :  A  poetical  name  for 
the  camel. 

(4)  Ship  of  the  line :  A  man-of-war,  large  and 
strong  enough  to  take  its  place  in  a  line  of 
battle. 

Ship-biscuit,  s.  A  kind  of  hard,  coarse 
biscuit,  prepared  for  long  keeping  and  for  use 
on  board  ship.  Called  also  ship-bread. 

Ship-board,  s.  A  board  or  plank  of  a 
ship. 

ship-borer, «.    [SHIP-WORM.] 

*  ship-boy,  *.    A  boy  who  serves  on  board 
•  ship. 

"  Upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
fleal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes." 

Skakap. :  2  Benry  ir.,  ill  t 

ship-bread,  s.    [SHIP-BISCUIT.] 
ship-breaker,  s.    A  person  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  break  up  vessels  which  are  no 
longer  fit  for  service. 

Ship-broker,  s.  A  mercantile  agent, 
who  transacts  all  necessary  business  lor  a 
•hip  when  in  port,  as  procuring  cargoes,  &c. ; 
also,  an  agent  who  buys  and  sells  ships  ;  also, 
a  broker  who  procures  insurances  on  ships. 

Ship-brokerage,  s.  The  occupation  of 
a  ship-broker. 

"  The  question  of  ship-brokerage  in  France  had 
formed  the  subject  of  frequent  representations  to  the 
French  government."— Iiaily  Teltyraph,  Sept.  11,  1886. 

Ship-canal,  5.  A  canal  through  which 
sea-going  vessels  or  vessels  of  a  large  size  can 
pass. 

ship-captain,  *.  The  commander  or 
captain  of  a  ship. 

ship-carpenter,  «.  A  carpenter  who 
works  at  shipbuilding  or  repairing ;  a  ship- 
wright. 

ship-carpentry, ».    Shipbuilding  (q.v.). 

"  The  Clyde  has  supplied  an  unusually  rich  store  of 
primitive  ship-carpentry."— Wilson:  Primitive  Man, 
ch.  vi. 

ship-chandler,  s.  One  who  deals  in  cord- 
age, .-anvas,  and  other  commodities  for  fitting 
out  ships. 

ship-chandlery,  *.  The  business  of  a 
•hip-chandler;  the  commodities  sold  by  a 
ship-chandler. 

ship-fever, «. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name,  and  till  1759  the 
technical  appellation  ft>'  typhus  when  pro- 
duced by  overcrowding  o  board  ship. 

*  ship-holder,  s.  The  owner  of  a  ship ;  a 
ship-owner. 


ship-jack,  s.  A  compact  and  portable 
form  of  hydraulic  jack,  adapted  for  lifting 
ships  and  other  heavy  objects. 

*  Ship-joiner,  s.     A  ship-carpenter. 

Ship-letter,  s.  A  letter  sent  by  private 
ship  and  not  by  mail. 

ship  money,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  An  imposition  formerly  charged 
on  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
counties  of  England  for  providing  and  fur- 
nishing certain  ships  for  the  king's  service. 
The  attempt  made  Ivy  Charles  I.  to  revive  and 
enforce  this  imposition,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  many  years,  was  resisted  by  John 
Hanipden,  and  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Ship-money 
was  filially  abolished  during  the  same  reign. 
"  Nuy  bis  attorney,  a  great  antiquary,  had  much  to 

do  in  this  business  of  ship-money"—  Whitelock :  Me- 

mor.  Charles  /.,  p.  7. 

Ship-owner,  s.  One  who  has  a  right  of 
property  in  a  ship  or  ships,  or  any  share 
therein. 

ship  pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum  with  a 
graduated  arc,  used  in  the  navy  to  ascertain 
the  heel  of  a  vessel,  so  that  allowance  may 
be  made  in  laying  a  gun  for  the  inclination  of 
the  deck. 

ship-propeller, «.   The  same  as  SCRKW- 

PROPELLER  (q.V.). 

ship-rigged,  a. 

Naut. :  Rigged  with  square  sails  and  spread- 
ing yards,  like  a  three-masted  ship. 

ship-shape,  a.  or  adv.  In  a  seaman-like 
manner;  alter  the  manner  of  a  ship;  hence, 
well-arranged,  neat,  trim. 

"  Keep  everything  ship-shape,  for  I  must  go." 

Tennyson  :  Enoch  Arden,  22*. 

*  Ship-tire,  s.    A  kind  of  female  head- 
dress.   Perhaps  so-called  from  resembling  a 
ship. 

"  The  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire."— Shaketp.  : 
Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  ill.  3. 

ship  worm,  ship-borer,  s. 

Zool. :  Teredo  navalis.    [TEREDO.] 

"  The  ship-imrm,  as  this  mollusc  is  appropriately 
called,  from  its  depredations  on  ships  and  all  sub- 
merged wooden  structures,  is  found  in  most  seas."— 
Wood :  /HIM.  Xut.  Bist.,  iii.  436. 

Ship-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  piece  of  ground 
near  the  water,  in  which  ships  or  vessels  are 
constructed  ;  a  shipbuilding  yard. 

"  In  the  ship-yard  stood  the  Master, 
With  the  model  of  the  vessel." 

Longfellow  :  Building  of  tht  SMp. 

Ship's  husband,  s.    [HUSBAND,  s.,  II.] 

ship's  papers,  s.  pi.  The  papers  or 
documents  required  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  They  are 
of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Those  required  by  the  law 
of  a  particular  country,  as  the  certificate  of 
registry,  license,  charter-party,  bills  of  lading, 
bills  of  health,  &c.,  to  be  on  boa  id  tlie  merchant 
ships  of  the  country;  (2)  those  required  hy  the 
law  of  nations  to  be  on  board  neutral  ships,  to 
indicate  their  title  to  that  character,  and  pro- 
tect them  in  time  ol  war. 

ship's  "writer,  *.  A  petty  officer  who 
keei«  the  watch-bills,  quarter-bills,  and  station- 
bills  of  the  crew.  (  U.  S.  Navy. ) 

Ship  (2),  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  arnpanionship.] 
[COMPANIONSHIP,  II.  2.] 

Ship,  v.t.  &  {.    [SHIP  (i),  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of 
any  kind  ;  to  embark. 

"  More  than  one  fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped 
were  flung  to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of  the  voyage." 
—Macaitlay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship ;  to  convey  by 
water.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  1.) 

3.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship  or 
other  vessel :  as,  To  ship  seamen. 

4.  To  fix  in  the  proper  place. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go  on  board  a  vessel,  to  make  a  voyage 
in  it ;  to  embark. 

"  Aftlr  three  monethis  we  tchippiden  in  a  (chip  of 
Alisanndre."-  Wydiffe:  Dedis  xxviii. 

2.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship. 
ship  board,  *.    [Eng.  ship  (1),  and  board.] 

1.  The  deck  or  side  of  a  ship.  (Used  chiefly 
or  only  in  the  phrases,  On  shipboard,  a  ship- 
board.') 


2.  A  plank  or  board  of  a  ship. 


«  ship  -breach,  *  schip  breche,  s.    [Eng. 

ship  (1),  and  breach.]    Shipwreck. 

"Times  I  was  at  ichipbreche.  nyght  and  dal  I  was 
in  the  depuesse  of  the  see."—  W ycliffe :  2  Cory  nth.  xi. 

ship  -build -er,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  and 
builder.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  build 
ships  and  other  vessels  ;  a  shipwright ;  a  naval 
architect. 

ship  build  ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eug.  ship  (1),  and 
building.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Used  in  or  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  vessels  :  as,  a  shipbuilding  yard. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  occupation  of  con- 
structing vessels  for  navigation,  particularly 
ships  and  other  vessels  of  a  large  kind  !.<•;. -- 
ing  masts,  as  distinguished  from  boat-build- 
ing; naval  architecture. 

H  Tradition  alleges  that  shipbuilding  was 
first  successfully  attempted  in  Egypt,  and 
brought  thence  to  Greece  by  Danaus,  B.C. 
about  1485.  In  historic  times  the  Phoenicians 
took  the  lead  in  the  art.  In  England  the 
first  two-decked  vessel  built  was  the  "Royal 
Harry,"  built  in  1488;  it  had  five  masts. 
Port-holes  were  first  introduced  in  France  by 
Descharges,  A.D.  about  1500.  Steamships  were 
first  constructed  about  1812  ;  they  were  of 
wood,  the  first  two  of  iron  were  launched  in 
1833  and  1834,  to  ply  upon  the  Humber.  Now 
iron  is  being  superseded  by  steeL 

Ship'-ful,  *  ship-full,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  and 
full.]  As  much  or  as  many  as  a  ship  will  con- 
tain ;  enough  to  fill  a  ship. 

"The  time  will  soon  be  upon  us  when  the  arrival  ol 
a  shi/'ful  of  such  precious  wares  will  cease  to  excite 
curiosity."— Pall  Hall  Gazette,  Nov.  2,  1883. 

t  Ship'-less,  a.  [Eng.  ship  (1)  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  ships. 


*  ship-let,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1) ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  ship. 

"  WHtlier  shiplets  sometime  doo  resort  for  succour." 
—Bolinshrd:  IK script.  Britain,  ch.  xii. 

*  ship   man,  *  schip  man,  s.     [Eng.  ship 
(1),  and  man.] 

1.  A  seaman,  a  sailor,  a  mariner. 

"  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  shipmen  that  had  know- 
ledge of  the  sea."— 1  Kings  ix.  27. 

2.  The  captain  of  a  ship. 

"  A  shipman  was  ther.  woned  fer  by  west : 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  390.    (ProL) 

*  ship'  -  mas  -  ter,  s.     [Eng.  ship  (l),  and 
master.]    The  master,  captain,  or  commander 
of  a  vessel. 

"The  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him. 
What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper;  arise,  call  u|«n  thy 
God."—  Jonah  i.  6. 

Ship  mate,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (I),  and  mate.]  One 
who  serves  in  the  same  ship  with  another;  a 
fellow  sailor. 

Ship -ment,  s.    [Eng.  ship(l);  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  shipping,  or  of  putting  any- 
thing on  board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ;  em- 
barkation. 

"  But,  it  was  added,  the  shipments  must  not  t*  de- 
layed."— Macaulay :  Hi*t.  Kn:i..  ch.  xvj. 

2.  Goods   or  commodities  shipped   or    put 
on  board  a  ship  for  transportation. 

"American  ship-mrnts  were  again  heavy."—  Ixiily 
Chronicle,  May  25,  1885. 

*  ship-page  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  ship(l); 

-age.]     Freightage,    (ti'alpole.) 

shipped,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [SHIP,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  jdjective : 

1.  Put  on  board  a  ship  ;  carried  in  a  ship 
or  ships. 

2.  Provided  or  furnished  with  a  ship  or 
ships. 

"  Is  he  well  shipped!"          Shakesp. :  Othello,  il.  L 

ship'- pen,    ship'-p6n,  *.     [A.S.   scypm, 

scepen.]   A  stable,  a  stall,  a  cowhouse.    (1'rov.} 

ship'-per,  s.    [Eng.  ship.  v. :  -er.} 

1.  One  who  puts  goods  on  board  a  vessel 

for  transportation. 
*  2.  The  master  of  a  ship  ;  a  skipper,  a 

seaman. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  eon;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


shipping— shiver 
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•hlp  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [SHIP,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ships : 
as,  shipping  matters,  shipping  news. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ships  collectively ;  the  collective  body 
of  ships,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  country  or 
port ;  ships  in  general ;  tonnage. 

1  "They  convened  every  day  long  and  freely  about 
the  state  of  the  tftippiita  aud  the  dockyard*."— Ma- 
eauiay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

|  In  the  year  1890  the  United  States  had 
928,062  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade ;  in  the  coasting  trade  the  tonnage 
employed  was  3,409,345.  Counting  barge  and 
canal  boats  the  grand  total  was  4,424,497  tuns. 
Great  Britain,  however,  is  the  great  shipping 
country  of  the  world.  In  the  same  year  the 
United  Kingdom  had — of  shipping  over  100 
tons  register — 11,928,624  tons,  being  more  than 
half  the  total  shipping  of  the  world— 22,936,958 
tons.  In  1890  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels 
built  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,197,235; 
in  the  United  States  148,178. 

*2.  Sailing,  navigation ;  a  passage  by  water. 

"God  send  'em  good  ihippinyl"— Shaketp. :  Taming 
tf  On  Shrew,  v.  1. 

If  To  take  shipping :  To  take  passage  in  a 
•hip ;  to  embark  on  board  a  ship  for  passage 
or  conveyance. 

*  Take,  therefore,  thippiny ;  post,  my  lord,  to  France." 
Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  v.  5. 

Shipping-articles,  s.  pi.  Articles  of 
agreement  between  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
and  the  seamen  on  board  in  respect  to  the 
amount  orwages,  length  of  time  for  which 
they  are  shipped,  &c. 

*shlp'-py,  a.  [Eng.  ship;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  or  frequented  by  ships. 

silp'-way,  ».  The  framework  of  timbers 
upon  which  a  ship  is  built  and  ultimately 
blitles  when  launched. 

Ship    wreck,     schip    wracke,  *  ship- 
wreck, s.    [Eng.  skip,  and  wreck.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  wreck  of  a  ship ;  the  destruction  or 
loss  at  sea  of  a  ship,  by  striking  on  a  rock  or 
•hoal,  foundering,  or  other  cause. 

*  2.  The  shattered  fragments  of  a  wrecked 
•hip ;  wreck,  wreckage. 

"  They  might  have  it  in  their  owu  country,  and  that 
by  gathering  up  the  shipwreck*  of  the  Athenian  and 
Roman  theatres."— Dryden. 

IL  Fig. :  Destruction,  ruin. 

"  Did  afterwards  make  a  thipwrack  violent, 
Both  of  their  life  and  fame  for  ever  fowly  blent" 
Spenter  :  P.  Q.,  it  rii.  7. 

^  (1)  To  make  shipwreck:  To  go  astray,  to 
err.  (1  Tim.  i.  19.) 

(2)  To  make  shipwreck  of:  To  ruin,  to  de- 
stroy :  as,  To  make  shipwreck  of  one's  chances. 

•hlp'-wreck,  v.t.    [SHIPWRECK,  ».] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  make  to  suffer  shipwreck,  by  driving 
on  the  shore,  a  rock,  or  sandbank,  or  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  in  a  tempest ;  to  wreck. 

"  Whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection, 
Shipwrecking  storms  aud  direful  thunders  break." 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  I.  2. 

2.  To  cause  to   be  thrown  away  by  the 
wrecking  of  a  ship. 

••  Shiiwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope  !  no  kindred  weep  for  me." 
Shakeip.  :  Bern?  Vlll.,  iil.  L 

Bt,  Fig.  :  To  ruin,  to  destroy. 

"Those  minor  differences  which  had  so  often  ihip- 
ttrecked  the  fortunes  of  a  great  Party."— ,  tandard, 
Jan.  18,  1888. 

Ship  -wright  (gh  silent),  «.  [Eng.  ship,  and 
wright.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  build 
ships;  a  builder  of  ships  ;  a  ship-carpenter. 

H  The  Shipwrights  are  one  of  the  London 
Companies ;  founded  in  1605,  and  incorporated 
in  1612. 

Shi  raz,  ».  [See  def.]  A  Persian  wine  from 
Shiraz. 

shire,  '  schire,  "shy re,  «.  [A.S.  scir;  al- 
lied to  share  and  shear.} 

1.  Originally  a  minor  division  of  England 
nnder  an  earl  or  alderman,  whose  jurisdiction 
was  intrusted  to  the  sheriff  (q.v.),  on  whom 
the  government  of  the  division  devolved. 
Now,  one  of  the  larger  divisions  into  which 
Great  Britain  is  divided,  and  practically  cor- 
•otiponding  to  a  county,  by  which  term  it  is 
In  many  cases  superseded^  English  county 
mem)  ers  of  Parliament  are  Known  as  knights 


of  the  shire.  In  England  the  shires  were 
divided  into  hundreds  and  then  again  into 
tithings.  In  Scotland  they  were  divided  into 
wards  and  quarters.  Some  smaller  districts 
in  the  north  of  England  retain  the  provincial 
name  of  shires  :  as,  Richmond.sA  t>e,  in  the 
north  of  Yorkshire ;  Hallams/iire,  or  the 
manor  of  Hallam,  in  the  West  Riding. 

"  The  borough  law  had  been  likewise  anciently  ea- 
ta  Wished  among  the  Saxons,  whereby  every  ihire  was 
divided  into  so  many  hundreds  or  >>.. roughs,  consisting 
at  first  of  oue  hundred  families  therein  usually  in- 
habiting;  every  hundred  in  so  many  tythings,  con- 
sisting of  ten  families."— Sir  W.  Temple  :  Hat.  £na. 
(lutrod.) 

*  2.  A  shire-mote  (q.v.). 

"  Beyiug  there  thaiaie  a  grete  congregacion  of  people 
•     by  cause  of  the  seyd  ihyre.  —  Potion  :  Lettert,  t  IS. 

H  The  shires:  Those  English  counties  which 
terminate  in  "shire;"  a  belt  running  from 
Devonshire  and  Hampshire  in  a  north-east 
direction.  In  a  general  way  it  means  the 
midland  counties. 

"  In  such  hunting  as  we  have  oat  of  the  grass  ihirn." 
—Globe.  Nov.  11, 1884. 

*  shire-clerk,  s.    In  England,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  county  court;  an  under- :heriff;   also,  a 
clerk  in  the  old  county-court  who  was  deputy 
to  the  under-sheriff. 

*  shire-mote,  *  shire-gemot,  s.    [ A.S. 
tcire-gemot.]     A  court  held  formerly  twice  a 
year  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the 
alderman  in  shires  that  had  aldermen,  and  in 
others  by  the  bishop  and  sheriffs.    (Cornell.) 

"  If  the  matter  was  of  great  Importance  it  was  put 
in  the  full  shire-mote:  and  if  the  general  voice  ac- 
quitted, or  condemned,  decided  for  oue  party  or  the 
other,  this  was  final  in  the  cause."— Burke:  Abridy.  of 
Eng.  But.,  bk.  ii,  ch.  vii. 

*  shire-reeve,  *.    A  sheriff  (q.v.). 

shire-town,*.  The  chief  town  of  a  shire; 
a  county-town. 

*  shire-wick,  «.     A  ahtre.    a  county. 
(P.  Holland.) 

*shire'-man,  *.  [Eng.  store,  and  man.]  A 
sheriff  (q.v.> 

shirk,  *  shirk,  v.t.  &  i.  [The  game  word  as 
shark,  v.  (q.v.).J 

A.  Transit iae: 

*  1.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks ;  to  shark. 
2.  To  avoid  or  get  away  from  unfairly  or 

meanly  ;  to  slink  awa"  from. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  practise  mean  tricks ;  to  live  by 
one's  wits. 

"  Certainly  he  [Land]  might  hare  spent  his  time 
much  better,  and  more  for  his  grace  in  tl  e  pulpit, 
than  thus  therk.ng  and  raking  in  the  tobacco-shops."— 
State  Trialt ;  UarlioMe  Orimttone. 

2.  To  avoid  performance  of  duty ;  to  slink 
or  shuffle  away. 

"One  of  the  cities  ihirked  from  the  league."—  Lord 
Byron :  To  Murray  ;  Ratenna,  Sept.  7,  1320. 

\  To  shirk  off:  To  sneak  away.  . 

Shirk,  a.  [SHIRK,  v.]  One  who  seeks  to 
avoid  the  performance  of  duty ;  one  who  lives 
by  shifts  or  tricks. 

shirk' -er,  *.    fEng.  shirk,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

shirks  duty  or  danger  ;  a  shirk. 

shirk' -y,  a,  [Eng.  shirk;  -y.]  Disposed  to 
shirk  ;  characterized  by  shirking. 

-  *  shirl,  a.    [SHRILL.) 
'shirl,  «.    [SHORL.] 

shirr,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful. 

Fabric:  An  elastic  cord  inserted  in  doth 
.  or  between  two  pieces. 

Shirred,  o.    [Eng.  shirr;  -ed.] 

Fabric :  Applied  to  goods  with  L.stic  cords 
interwoven,  as  suspenders,  garters,  die. 

shirt  short,  *  sherte,  *  shirte,  *  shurte, 
'  schirte,  s.  [Icel.  skyrta  =  »  skirt;  Sw. 
tkjorta;  Dan.  skiorte;  Qer.  schurz,  schvrze  = 
an  apron.  So  called  from  its  being  originally 
a  short  garment,  from  Icel.  skorta  =  to  come 
off  short,  to  hick  ;  skortr  =  shortness.  Shirt 
and  skirt  are  doublets.]  [SHORT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  loose  garment  of  linen, 
cotton,  or  other  material,  worn  by  males  under 
the  outer  clothes. 

"  I  hold  him  rlche,  al  bad  he  not  a  ihrrtf." 

Chaueor:  C.  T.,  «.T«. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  seeds  of  Sinapii  arvensii. 
(Scotch.) 


shirt-buttons,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Stellaria Holostea.  (Britten *  Holland.) 

shirt-front,  s.  The  diessed  part  of  a 
shirt,  which  covers  the  breast ;  also  an  article 
of  dress  made  in  imitation  of  tins  i»art :  a 
dickey. 

*  Shirt,  v.t.     [SHIRT,  ».]    To  cover  or  clothe 
with,  or  as  with,  a  shirt ;  to  put  a  shirt  ou. 

"Ah  1  for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  morn 
Were  cloath'd  with   flesh,  aud  warm  <l   with  vital 
But  naked  now,  uithirted  but  withnir."       [blood. 
Dry  den  :  King  Arthur,  Ii. 

*  shirte,  s.    [SHIRT,  s.} 

Shirt  -ing,  «.    [Eng.  shirt;  -ing.) 

Fabric:  Bleached  or  unbleached  calico,  of 
quality  and  texture  suited  for  under-garmeuts. 

Shirt-less,  a.     [Eng.  shirt;  -less.]    Having 
no  shirt ;  without  a  shirt.  • 

"  Of  Mrtleii  youths  the  secret  rise  to  trace." 

Gay :  Trivia,  ii.  101. 

shist,  shist '-us,  Shis' -tic,  &c. 

bCHlSTlC,  &C.] 

Shit  -tah  (pi.  shit  -tim),  s.  (Heb. 
(shittah),  for  npJXS  (shintah)(see  def.)(pl. 
(sfiittim);  Coptic  sont,  sant,  santh  —  acacia.] 

Script. :  A  tree  mentioned  in  the  singular  in 
Isa.  xli.  19,  and  repeated  in  the  plural,  as 
used  in  constructing  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
(Exod.  xxv.  10,  xxxviL  1 ;  Dent  x.  3,  &c-X 
staves  (Exod.  xxv.  13,  28),  a  table  (xxv.  23, 
xxxvii.  10),  boards  for  the  tabernacle  (xxvi. 
15,  xxxvi.  20),  and  pillars  (xxvi.  32,  37,  xxxyi. 
30).  The  tree  is  almost  certainly  an  acacia. 
Some  think  it  was  A.  Seyal,  others  S.  niiotica 
or  A  arabica.  Dr.  Livingstone  believed  it  to 
have  been  A.  gira/a.  Dean  Stanley,  preferring 
A.  Seyal,  considered  that  the  plural  form  was 
suggested  by  the  tangled  thickets  produced 
by  the  stems  of  this  tree. 

shittah  tree,  s.    [SHITTAH.] 
shit'-tim,  s.    [SHITTAH.) 

*  shit  tie,  *  schit-el,  *  schet  yl,  *  seyt- 
yl,  *  schyt-tyl,  o.  &  ».    [SHUTTI.E.] 

A.  As  adj.  •  Wavering,  unsettled,  unsteady. 

"Their  ihittle  hate  makes  none  bat  cowards  shrinke." 
Mirrourfor  MaffutraUt,  p.  1M. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  shuttle. 

"Stone  cups,  stone  vessels,  tMttlet,  all  of  stone." 
Chapman :  Burner  ;  Odj/i.  rilL 

*  shlttle-cock,  s.    A  shuttle-cock  (q.v.). 

"The  pat  of  a  t/uttle-tock,  or  the  creaking  of  a  Jack, 
Will  do  his  business. "-CoUier. 

*  shittle-wltted,  a.    Flighty,  unsteady. 


*  shlt'-tle-ness, «.   [Eng.  shittle;  -n«*.]  Un- 
settledness,  unsteadiness,  wavering,  fickleness. 


shive  (1),  *  sheeve, «.  peel,  skiftt  =  a  slice ; 
Dan.  skive  ;  Sw.  skifva  =  a  slice,  a  disk ;  UutL 
tchijf;  Ger.  scheibe.}  [SHEAVE,  SHUT.] 

L  A  thin  slice  or  cut. 

"Easy  it  Is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  thin.* 

SWsatp.  :  TUui  A  ndrontcia,  tt.  t. 

2.  The  scale  or   tiark   removed  from   the 
fibrous  portion  of  hemp  or  flax  in  braking. 

3.  A  name  given  by  cork -cutters  to   the 
small  bungs  used  to  close  wide-mouthed  bot- 
tles, in  contradistinction  to  the  phial  corks 
used  for  narrow-necked  bottles :  also,  a  thin 
wooden  bung  used  by  brewers. 

shive  (2),  «.    [CHIVE  (2),  2.J 

shlv'-er  (1),  «.    [SHIVE,  (1X1 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  into  which 
anything  is  broken  by  sudden  violence. 
(Usually  in  plural.) 


*  2.  A  thin  cut  or  slice  ;  a  shive. 

"Of  your  white  breed  nat  but  a  «M»er." 

Ckauotr.  C.  T.,  T.ttt. 

3.  A  small  wedge  or  key. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  if  in. :  A  species  of  blue  slate ;  schist, 
shale. 

2.  A'awf. :  A  small  wheel ;  a  sheave. 

shiver -spar,  «.    A  corruption  at 
Schieferspar  (q.v.). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J«Swl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $hJs;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xextophon,  exist,    ph  =  £. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -Die,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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ShlV-er  (2),  ».    [SHIVER  (2),  u.)    A  shaking 
fit  ;  a  trembling  or  tremulous  motion. 
If  The  shivers  :  The  ague. 

shlv  -er  (1),  *  shev-er,  *  schiv-er,  v.t.  ft  4. 

18HIVER  (1),  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  break  to  shivers  or  pieces  ; 
to  shatter  ;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow. 

"  With  sabre  thirerd  to  the  hilt." 

Hyron:  Giaour. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  cause  to  flutter  or  shake  la 
the  wind,  as  a  sail,  by  trimming  the  yards  or 
shifting  the  helm,  so  that  the  wiud  strikes  on 
the  edge  of  the  sail. 

B.  liitmns.  :  To  fall  or  be  dashed  to  pieces  ; 
to  be  shattered. 

"  With  braud  to  aid,  when  a*  the  spear 
Should  wiver  in  the  course." 

Scott  :  La.*  of  (Ac  Latt  Minttrel,  IT.  $1. 

Y  Shiver  my  timbers  :  A  mild  form  of  oath, 
formerly  used  by  sailors. 

ohiv'-er  (2),  *  chev-er-en,  *chiv-ere, 
"  chiv-er-en,  *  chyy-er-en,  *  chiy-el- 
en,  *  chyv-el-en,  ».».  [According  to  Skeat, 
a  frequent,  form  from  quiver  (q.v.).]  To 
tremble  or  shake,  as  from  cold  ;  to  shudder, 
to  quiver,  to  shake,  as  with  ague,  fear,  horror, 
or  excitement  (Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  215.) 

Ehlv'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [SHIVER  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sultst.  :  The  state  of  one  who  shivers  ; 
a  shiver,  a  trembling,  a  shaking,  as  with  cold, 
ague,  &c. 

"  A  hollow  wind  cornea  whistling  through  that  door  ; 
Aud  a  cold  thin  ring  seizes  me  all  o'er. 

Dryden  :  Conquttt  of  Granada,  IT.  1. 

•hiV-cr-Ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  shivering;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  shivering  manner  ;  with  shivering 
or  shivers. 

"  During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  often  and  ihiver- 
tnyir  longed  for  a  certain  fur  coat."—  Daily  Telegraph. 
Marci.  SI.  1885. 

2.  With  tremulous  motion. 

"  The  very  wave  eta  .  .  .  seem  to  creep  Mterinyly 
towards  the  shallow  waters."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
March  SI.  1888. 


-tf  (1),  a.  [Eng.  shiver  (1),  s.  ;  -y.] 
Easily  falling  into  pieces  ;  not  compact  ; 
loose  of  coherence. 

"There  were  observed  Incredible  numbers  of  these 
sheila  thus  flatted,  and  extremely  tender,  In  Misery 
stone.  '—Woodward. 


-*  (2),  o.    [Eng.  shiver;  -y.]    Shiver- 
ing ;  with  tremulous  motion. 

"  Sad  ocean's  fare 
idulation  thivery  si 
----  to  wave." 
Mallet  :  Amirntor  i  Theodora.  L  1*L 

ahead,  shode,  s.    [Prob.  Cornish.] 

Mining:  Surface  ore  in  pieces  mixed  with 
other  matters,  and  indicating  the  outcrop  of 
a  lode  or  vein  in  the  vicinity.  The  method  of 
finding  the  vein  by  tracing  the  shoad-stones 
to  their  source  at  the  strike  is  called  Shead- 
ing. Holes  dug  to  prospect  or  intercept  the 
vein  are  called  Shoad-pits. 

"The  thoadi,  or  trains  uf  inetullick  fragments  borne 
off  from  them.'—  Woodward  ;  On  f'ouiU. 

shoad  pit,  s.    [SHOAD.] 

Shoad-stone,  s.  A  small  stone  or  frag- 
ment of  ore  made  smooth  by  the  action  of 
water  passing  over  it. 

Shoad  -ing,  s.    [Eng.  shoad;  -ing]    [SHOAD.] 

Shoal  (1),  *  shole  (1),  s.  [The  same  word  as 
If  id.  Eng.  scale  —  a  school  (q.v.)  ;  Dut.  sc.hnol 
=  a  school,  a  shoal;  Irish  sgol.]  A  large 
number  assembled  ;  a  great  quantity  ;  a  throng, 
a  crowd. 

".SAoa'iof  artisans 
Were  from  their  dally  labour  turned  adrift* 

Wordnmrth  :  Kxcurtion,  bk.  L 

Shoal  (2),  *  shole  (2),  *  shold,  *.  &  a.  [Icel. 
skjdlgr  =  oblique,  awry,  hence  applied  to  a 
sloping  or  shelving  shore  ;  Sw.  dial,  skjalg  = 
oblique,  slant,  wry  ;  O.  Sw.  skalg  ;  Oer.  scheel, 
Khel.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  place  where  the  water  of  a 
river,  lake,  sea,  &c.,  is  shallow  or  of  little 
depth  ;  a  shallow,  a  sandbank,  a  bar:  more 
particularly,  among  seamen,  a  sandbank  which 
heroines  dry  at  low  water. 

"The  thoiilt,  he  said,  consisted  of  coral  rock*."— 
Coot     Firtt  lovngt.  vol.  1L,  ch.  Iv. 
*  B.  As  adj.  :  Shallow. 

"  This  Molanna.  were  she  not  so  tttole." 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  VII.  vi  M. 


*  Shirt!  (1),  «.<.    [SHOAL  (1),  ».]    To  crowd,  to 
throng. 

-  Eutrella,  nhnut  which  fansena  and  othsr  fish 
Jyi«  iholt,  to  nibble  of  tli.  fat." 

Chapman:  Bonier;  Iliad  zxl  1»L 

fchOAl  (2),  r.t.  It  t.     [SHOAL  (2),  s.} 

A.  Intrant. :  To  become  more  shallow;  to 
deoroase  in  depth. 

B.  Transitive: 

Navt. :  To  cf .use  to  become  more  shallow ; 
to  move  or  pas*  from  a  greater  to  a  less  depth 
of. 

"Wo  suddenly  thoaled  our  water."— Coo*:  Third 
Voyage  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

Shoal -i -ness,  5.  [Eng.  shoal  y ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  ot  state  of  being  shoaly  or  of  abound- 
iug  in  shoals ;  shallowuegg ;  little  depth  of 
water  ;  frequency  of  shallow  places. 

Shoal  Ing,  a.  [Eng.  shoal  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.]  Be- 
coming shallow  by  being  tilled  up  with  shoals. 

*  Shoal  -wise,  adv.    [Eng.  shoal  (1),  s. ;  -wise.] 

In  shoals  or  crowds. 

shoal  -y,  a.  [Eng.  shoal  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of 
shoals  or  shallows. 

"The  tossing  vessel  sailed  on  shoaly  ground." 

Drydm:  Virgil;  j&uidv.  1,130. 

*  shoar,  «.    [SHORE  (2),  s.] 
Shoat,  «.    [SHOT.]    A  young  hog. 

shock  (1),  i.  [O.  Fr.  choc  =  a  shock  ;  chapter 
=  to  give  a  shock,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  scoc ;  M. 
H.  Ger.  schoc  =  a  shock,  a  shaking  movement ; 
Dut.  schok  =  &  shock,  a  jolt;  schokken  =  to 
jolt,  to  shake  ;  Icel.  skykkr  =  a  jolt.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  violent  collision  of  bodies  ;  a  violent 
striking  or  dashing  together  or  against;  a 
concussion. 

"  The  shock  that  violently  shook 
Her  entrails."  Drayton  :  Poly-OUHon,  s.  M. 

2.  A  violent  onset  or  hostile  encounter  ;  the 
collision  of  contending  armies  or  bodies. 

"  Bush  011  with  Highland  sword  aud  targe, 
I,  with  my  Carrick  snearmen,  charge  ; 
Now  forward  to  the  sAoct  r 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  /lift,  vl.  28. 

3.  Anything  which  surprises  or  offends  the 
intellect  or   moral    sense ;   anything   which 
causes  a  violent  or  sudden  impression  or  sen- 
sation.    (Generally    applied    to    something 
offensive  or  displeasing :  as,  To  give  a  shock 
to  one's  modesty.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Electricity: 

(1)  Frictunuti :  A  sensation  as  of  a  more  or 
less  painful  concussion  or  blow  attended  by 
a  sudden  contraction  or  convulsion  of  the 
muscles,   produced  by  a  discharge  through 
them  of  electricity  from  a  charged  body.    If 
a  numl>er  of   persons  join  hands,  the  first 
touching  the  outside  coating  and  the  last  the 
knob  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  all  will  receive 
a  nearly  simultaneous  shock  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  charge  and  the  number  of 
persons  whom  it  strikes. 

(2)  Dynamical:  The  sensation  produced  in 
the  same  way  by  a  current  from  a  charged 
inductive   coil,  or   from   a  dynamo-electric 
machine.     Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
these  latter  currents,  fatal  accidents  not  un- 
frequently  occur. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  sudden  and  violent  derange- 
ment of  any  organ  or  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  through  it  of  the  general  frame,  conse- 
quent on  sudden  injury,  the  sight  of  anything 
painful  or  terrible,  or  the  reception  of  very 
startling  news. 

3.  Galvanism :  The  shock  from  a  galvanic- 
battery.    [II.  1.  (1).] 

shock  (2),  *  schokke,  *  shocke,  s.     [O. 

Dut.  shocke  =  a  shock,  cock,  or  heap  ;  Sw. 
shock  —  a  crowd,  a  heap  ;  Ger.  scliock ;  Dan. 
skok ;  Sw.  skock  =  three  score  sheaves.] 
L  Husbandry: 

(1)  A  collection  of  sheaves  standing  together 
in  the  field  for  the  grain  to  ripen  ;  also  called 
a  shook  or  stook.      It  has    usually  twelve 
sheaves,  but  customs  differ. 

"The  sheaves  being  yet  in  ihnrkt  in  the  field,  they 
thought  they  might  not  grind  the  wheat,  nor  make 
any  commodity  of  profit  thereof— North  :  1'luiarch, 
p.  84. 

(2)  A  collection  of  cut  stalks  of  corn  stand- 
ing in  the  field  around  a  central  core  of  four 
stiilks,  whose  tops  are  diagonally  woven  to- 
gether and  liound  at  the  intersection.    This 


central  support  holds  the  stilks  while  thpj 
are  being  set  up,  and  is  called  a  gallows.  1  i.e 
shock  should  be  bound  when  about  one-third 
of  the  stalks  are  in  place,  and  bound  again 
wheu  all  are  gathered.  (Amer.) 

2.  A  lot  of  sixty  pieces  of  loose  goods,  ai 
staves. 

Shook  (3),  a.  ft  «.     [A  variant  of  shag  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Shaggy  ;  having  shaggy  hair. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  shock-dog  (q.v.). 

"  I  would  fain  know  why  a  ihotk  and  a  hound  arc 
not  distinct  species."— Locke :  Human  Vnderttanding, 
bk.  in.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  mass  of  close  matted  hair. 

*  shock-dog,  s.    A  dog  with  long,  rough 
hair  ;  a  kind  of  shaggy  dog. 

shock-headed,  shock-head,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  thick,  bushy  head  of  hair. 

shock  (1),  *  shok-ken,  v.t.  ft  i.  [SHOCK 
(i),  »•] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  by  the  violent  collision  of  a 
body ;  to  strike  against  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently ;  to  give  a  shock  to. 

*  2.  To    meet  with   hostile  force ;   to  en- 
counter violently. 

"  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  will  «Aoc*  them. "    Shakeip. :  King  John,  v.  7. 

3.  To  give  a  shock  to ;  to  strike  as  with 
horror,  fear,  or  disgust ;  to  cause  to  recoil  in 
disgust ;  to  offend  extremely ;  to  disgust,  to 
scandalize. 

"  But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night, 
Was  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  thock  the  sight." 
Cowper  :  £xtx>ttulation,  495. 

*4.  To  shake  or  move  from  one's  purpose. 

"They  who  could  not  be  thrxked  by  persecution, 
were  iu  danger  of  being  overcome  by  flattery. '—Mil. 
linyjtett :  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

*  B.  Intruns. :  To  meet  with  a  shock ;  to 
meet  in  sudden  onset  or  encounter. 

"  With  horrid  clangour  thock  the  ethereal  anna," 
fope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxi.  «4L 

Shock  (2),  v.t.  ft  i.    [SHOCK  (2),  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  up  into  shocks   or 
Stocks  :  as,  To  shock  torn. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To    collect     sheaves     into 
shocks  ;  to  pile  sheaves. 

"  Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn, 
Bind  fast,  thock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  com." 

1'utter  .  Hutbandry  ;  AujutL 

Shock' -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SHOCK  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Causing  a  shock  of  horror,  dis- 
gust, or  pain ;  causing  to  recoil  with  horror 
or  disgust ;  extremely  offensive  ;  disgusting ; 
very  obnoxious  or  repugnant. 

"  To  hide  the  Stocking  features  of  her  face.' 

Cowprr :  frogrett  of  Error,  J98. 

T  For  the  difference  between  shocking  and 
formidable,  see  FORMIDABLE. 

shock'- Ing -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shocking;  -ly.] 
In  a  shocking  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to 
shock  or  disgust ;  disgustingly. 

shock'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shocking;  .nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shocking. 

Shod,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SHOE,  t».] 

shod'-dy,  s.  &  a.  [Prob.  from  being  at  first 
the  waste  stuff  shed  or  thrown  off  in  spinning 
wool ;  A.S.  sceadan=-  to  shed,  to  divide.] 

A.  As   subst. :    Old    woollen    or   worsted 
fabrics  torn  to  pieces  by  a  machine  having 
spiked  rollers  (termed  a  devil),  cleansed,  and 
the  fibre  spun  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
new  wool,  the  yarn  l>eing  afterwards  woven 
into  the  full-bodied  but  flimsy   fabric,  also 
known  as  shoddy,  and  made  into  cheap  cloth, 
table  covers,  Ac. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  shoddy  :  as,  shoddy  cloth. 

2.  Of  a  trashy  or  inferior  character;  pre- 
tentious, not  genuine,  sham. 

"A  fleet  of  ships,  th>,ddier  by  a  hundredfold  tLatt 
the  ihoddiftt  of  thow  now  afloat."— Daily  Telei/raph, 
Nov.  27,  1882. 

shoddy-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  bronchitis 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  arising 
from  shoddy. 

Shoddy-mill,  s.  A  mill  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  yarn  from  old  woollen 
cloths  aud  refuse  goods. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 
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•  shode,  *  schede,  *  schod,  *  schodc,  ». 
(A. 8.  scdde,  from  sc«ddan  =  to  divide.]     The 
parting  or  division  of  the  hair. 

"  The  nail  y-drj ve  in  Uie  tchodt a  ryght." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  2,009. 

•bode,  s.    [SHOAD.] 

*  shode,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SHOE,  v.) 
shode  -ing,  shod  ing,  s.    [SHOADING.] 

Bho'-der,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Gold-beating:  The  package  of  goldbeater's 
skin  employed  in  the  second  stage  of  gold- 
leaf  making. 

•hoe,  \scho,  *shoo  (pi.  *schon,  *shon, 
*  shoon,  shoes),  s.  [ A.S.  seed  (pi.  seeds)  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut  shoen ;  Icel.  skor  (pi.  skuur, 
skor);  Sw.  &  Dan.  sko;  Goth,  skohs;  O.  H. 
Ger.  sc6h,  scuoch;  Ger.  schuch.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  foot,  made  of  leather 
in  Europe,  America,  and  some  other  parts  ;  of 
paper  and  various  fabrics  in  China  and  Japan  ; 
of    wood  in   Holland  and  France  (sabots) ; 
of  dressed  skins  among  the  North  American 
Indians  (moccasins).     A  shoe  has  a  thinner 
and  more  elastic  leather  for  the  sole  than  a 
boot.    The  parts  are  united  by  stitches,  pegs, 
nails,  or  screws. 

"  Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  thoon, 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  *. 

2.  A  metallic  plate  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a 
horse,  mule,  or  ox,  to  preserve  it  from  wear, 
and  prevent  it  from  becoming  sore. 

3.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  shoe 
in  form  or  use  ;  as — 

(1)  Agriculture: 

(a)  The  metallic  block  on  the  inner  end  of  a 
finger-bar ;  it  runs  on  the  ground  next  to  the 
standing  grain. 

(6)  The  shaking  portion  of  a  winnowing- 
machine  or  grain-separator. 

(2)  Building: 

(a)  A  block  or  base  piece  for  the  reception 
of  a  pillar,  a  truss,  or  girder. 

(b)  The  short  horizontal  section  at  the  foot 
of  a  rain-water  pipe,  to  give  direction  to  the 
issuing  water. 

(3)  Madiinery: 

(a)  A  bottom  piece  on  which  a  body  is  sup- 
ported. 

(ft)  A  piece  on  which  an  object  is  placed 
while  moving,  to  prevent  its  being  worn. 

(c)  The  iron  point  of  a  pile. 

(4)  Milling :  The  spout  beneath  the  feeding- 
hopper. 

(5)  Mining : 

(a)  An  inclined  trough  used  in  an  ore-crush- 
ing mill. 

(6)  A  removable  piece  of  iron  at  the  bottom 
of  a  stamp  or  muller. 

(6)  Nautical: 

(a)  A  wooden  piece  secured  to  an  anchor 
during  the  operation  of  fishing  ;  it  holds  the 
point  as  the  anchor  rises,  and  keeps  it  from 
tearing  the  ship's  side. 

(b)  A  board  lashed  to  the  fluke  to  extend  its 
area  and  consequent  bearing  surface  when  in 
the  ground. 

(c)  A  foot-l>oard  on  which  a  spar*  is  erected, 
to  act  as  a  jib  in  hoisting. 

(7)  Rail.-eng. :   That  part  of  a  brake  which 
la  brought  in  contact  with  the  wheel. 

(8)  Shipwright. :  The  step  of  a  mast. 

(9)  WhedwrigJiting : 

(a)  A  strip  of  wood  or  steel  fastened  beneath 
the  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh. 

(6)  [DRAO,  s.,  II.  3.  (1).] 

1  (1)  To  be  in  another' 't  shoes :  To  be  in  his 
place  ;  to  take  his  place. 

(2)  To  die  in  one's  shoes:  To  be  hanged. 
(Slang.) 

(3)  To  put  the  shoe  on  the  right  foot:  To  lay 
the  blame  on  the  right  person. 

shoe  billed  stork,  s. 

Ornith. :  Balasniceps  rex,  a  large  stork  found 
on  the  Upper  Nile.  It  figures  in  many  Arab 
myths.  Called  also  the  Boot-bill. 

.shoe-block,  s. 

'Naut. :  A  block  having  two  sheaves  which 
revolve  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Shoe-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  cleaning 
Shoes ;  they  are  generally  used  in  sets  of 


three— one  with  short,  stiff  hairs,  for  removing 
the  dirt ;  a  second  with  softer  and  longer 
hairs  for  spreading  the  blacking,  and  the 
third  with  sol't  hairs  for  polishing. 

Shoe-butts,  s.  pi.    Stout  leather  for  soles. 

shoe-clasp,  s.  A  buckle  for  closing  some 
kinds  of  shoes. 

shoe-factor,  t.  A  factor  or  wholesale 
dealer  in  shoes. 

shoe-flower,  «. 

Bot. :  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis. 

shoe  hammer,  s.  A  hammer  with  a 
slightly  convex,  broad  face,  and  a  wide,  thin, 
rounding  peen.  Used  in  pounding  leather 
upon  the  laps  tone  to  condense  its  pores,  and 
also  in  driving  pegs.  The  peen  is  used  to 
press  out  creases. 

shoe-horn,  *.  A  shoeing-horn  (q.v.). 
shoe-Jack,  s.  A  pegging-jack  (q.v.). 
shoe-key,  «. 

Shoemak. :  A  hook  by  which  a  last  is  with- 
drawn from  a  boot  or  shoe. 

shoe-knife,  s.  A  thin  blade  of  steel 
affixed  by  a  tang  in  a  wooden  handle,  and 
used  by  shoemakers  for  cutting  and  paring 
leather. 

shoe-lace,  ».    [SHOE-STRING.] 
shoe-latchet,  s.    A  shoe  tie. 

Shoe-leather,  s.  Leather  for  making 
shoes  ;  hence,  used  for  the  shoes  themselves. 

shoe-pack,  ».    [PAC.] 
Shoe-peg,  «.    [PEO,  s.,  I.  2.] 
shoe-shaped,  a. 

Anthrop. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  form  of 
pointed  flake  implement  (the  use  of  which  is 
unknown),  flat  on  one  face  and  convex  on  the 
other. 

"  The  whole  form  li  so  like  that  ol  a  shoe,  that  the 
name  ihoe-thapvtl  lias  beeu  applied  to  it."—£tan$: 
Ancient  Stan*  tmplementi,  p.  505. 

shoe-shave,  *. 

Shoemak. :  An  implement  on  the  principle 
of  the  spoke-shave,  for  trimming  the  soles  of 
boots  and  shoes. 

shoe  stirrup,  >. 

Saddlery:  A  stirrup  having  a  foot-rest 
shaped  like  a  shoe. 

shoe-Stone,  i.  A  whetstone  for  a  shoe- 
knife. 

Shoe-Strap,  «.  A  strap  attached  to  a 
shoe  for  fastening  it  to  the  foot. 

shoe-Stretcher,  c.  An  expansible  last 
for  distending  shoes. 

shoe-string,  shoe-lace,  s.  A  string 
of  leather  or  other  material  used  for  fastening 
the  shoe  on  the  foot. 

shoe-tie,  s.    A  shoe-lace. 
shoe-valve, «. 

Hydraul. :  A  valve  at  the  foot  of  a  pomp- 
stock,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir. 

shoe  (pa.  t  &  pa.  par.  shod),  v.t.    [SHOE,  s.) 

1.  To  put  a  shoe  or  shoes  on;  to  furnish 
with  shoes.  (Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2.) 

2,  To  cover  at  the  bottom  or  tip  ;  to  tip. 
If  To  shoe  an  anchor :  [ANCHOR,  s.]. 

Shoe-black,  s.      [Eng.  shoe,  and  black,  T.] 
A  person  who  cleans  shoes. 

f  Shoeblack  Brigades  (Eugluh):  Companies  of 
boys  who  clean  !xx>ts  ami  shoes  In  the  streets 
at  appointed  standings,  each  separate  com- 
pany being  recognized  by  its  own  uniform. 
1'he  brigades  represent  an  outcome  of  the 
work  of  ragged-schools  in  London.  The  Cen- 
tral and  East  London  companies  were  founded 
in  1851,  chiefly  through  the  effort  of  Mr.  J. 
Macgregor  (Rob  Roy).  The  movement  has 
been  taken  up  in  all  large  provincial  towns. 
In  London  there  are  nine  Protestant,  and 
several  Roman  Catholic  brigades.  The  boys 
in  these  nine  companies  in  1886  numbered 
364,  and  earned  in  that  year  £11,235  8s.  2d. 
There  has  been  no  auch  organization  of  nhoe- 
blacks  in  any  cities  of  the  United  States, 
though  homes  fur  them  have  been  instituted. 

shoeblack-plant,  *.    [SHOE-FLOWER.] 

*  shoe -black-er,  «.     [Eng   shoeblack;  -er.] 
A  shoeblack. 


*  8hde'-b£y,  s.    [Eng.  shoe,  and  boy.]    A  boy 
who  cleans  shoes  ;  a  shoeblack. 

"HI  employ  a  «*o«frov.  is  it  in  view  to  hia  advan- 
tage, or  m j  own  Ouuveuieuce  ?  ~—SiC{/t :  Dinctioni  to 
Servant*. 

shoe  -buc-kle,  «.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  bucl.U.] 
A  buckle  for  fastening  the  shoe  to  the  foot ; 
an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  buckle  worn  on 
the  upper  of  a  shoe. 

shoe  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [&HOK,  r.] 
shoeing  hammer,  s. 
Farr. :  A  light  hand-hammer  used  for  shoe- 
ing horses. 

shoeing-horn.  shoe-horn,  .«. 

L  Lit.  :  A  device  to  assist  in  putting  on  a 
shoe.  It  is  frequently  made  of  polished  hum, 
but  also  of  sheet  metaL 

*1L  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  by  which  a  transaction  is  facil- 
itated ;  anything  used  as  a  medium  ;  hence, 
applied  to  a  dangler  on  young  ladies,  encour- 
aged merely  to  draw  on  other  admirers. 

"  Host  of  our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  service 
supernumerary  aud  insignificant  fellows,  which  they 
use  like  whifflen.  Mid  commonly  call  «Aoei«j?-*onu. 
—Additon:  Spectator,  So.  M6. 

2.  Something  to  draw  on  another  glass  or 
pot ;  an  incitement  to  drinking. 

Shoe -less,  a.  [Eng.  shoe;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  shoes  ;  having  no  shoes. 

"A  ihoelat  soldier  there  a  man  might  meet" 

Drayton :  Battlt  of  Agincmrt. 

Shoe'-mak-er,  ».  [Eng.  shne,  and  maker.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  shoes,  boots,  or 
other  articles  connected  with  the  calling. 
(Applied  both  to  the  employer  and  employed.) 

shoemaker's  bark-tree,  --. 

Bot.  :  The  Montscrrat  name  for  Byrsoiiima 
spicata.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

shoe'-mak-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  making.] 
The  act  or  occupation  of  making  shoes,  ic. 

Sh6'-er,  «.  [Eng.  shoe,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  or  puts  on  shoes  :  as,  a  shoer  of  horses. 

*  shofe,  pret.  of  v.    [SHOVE,  v.] 

shog,  s.  [Wei.  ysgog  =  a  quick  motion,  a  jolt ; 
ysgogi  =  to  wag,  to  stir,  to  shake.]  A  shock ; 
a  push  off  at  one  side. 


*  shdg,  *  schog,  *  shogg,  v.t.  &  i.  .SHOO,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shake,  to  agitate 

"  And  the  boot  in  the  uiyddll  of  the  see  was  Khogfut 
with  waivis."—  Wyclifft :  Mattluw  liv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  off;  to  jog  off  or 
along. 

"  Come,  prethee  let's  Aoffg  off,  and  browse  an  boor 
or  two."— Beaum.  t  FUt. :  Coxcomb,  it  1. 

shog'-ging,  *.  [SHOO,  v.]  A  concussion,  a 
shaking. 

shdg'-gle,  v.t.    [Eng.  shog,  v. ;  frequent  suit 

-le.\    To  joggle,  to  shake. 

sho  -goon,  s.    [SHOOUN.] 

sho'-gun,  s.  [Japanese  =  generalissimo.]  The 
so-called  "secular"  emperor  of  Japan;  in 
reality  the  governor  and  generalissimo  of  that 
country,  (bee  extract) 

"  The  mikado  .  .  .  was  the  true  sovereign  of  Japan, 
and  the  thoyun  was  a  usurper,  aud  in  no  tense  uf  th* 
word  a  king  or  em|«rur.  He  was  but  a  military  gover- 
nor, a  commander  Mi-vluef  .  .  .  The  terui  talknn  (>.r 
tycoon)  menus  great  sovereign,  and  was  an  absurd  title, 
to  which  tlir<A»t/un  had  no  right  whatever,  aud  obich 
was  invented  to  deceive  foreigners  . .  .  The  assumption 
of  this  title  by  the  tkoffun  beh«d  to  bring  on  the  civil 
war  of  18«6-«».  which  reduced  his  power  to  that  of  a 
Daimio,  and  restored  the  emperor  to  his  ancient  porrer 
and  right*.  Then  never  were  two  emperors  In  Japan, 
and  the  loose  statements  about  a  '  secular '  ami  an 
•ecclesiastical1  eni|>eror  originated  In  decejiUou."— 
Riptef  i  Dana  :  Amtr.  Cyclop..  U.  Mi 

Sho' -gun-ate,  ».  [Eng.  shogun;  -ate.]  The 
office,  jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of  a  hhogun 

(q.v.). 

"  The  decay  of  the  tkogvnat*  had  gradually  been 
going  on  for  years  back."—  incjre  Hril.  (ad.  vth).  xiii. 
&M. 

sho -la, ».    [SOLA.] 

shole  (IX  *•    [SHOAL  0),  *•] 
Shole  (2),  «.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  $hore  (2).  a 

(q.v.)] 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  plank  placed  under  the 
soles  of  standards,  or  under  the  hce'.s  of 
shores,  in  docks  or  on  ships,  where  there  an 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo-frl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ings 
•clan,  -tian  -  shau.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,   -dons,  -tioua,  -sious  -  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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BO i  ground-ways,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  required  without  sinking ; 
also,  a  piece  of  plank  fixed  under  anything 
by  way  of  protection,  as  a  piece  put  on  the 
lower  end  of  a  rudder,  which,  in  case  of  the 
ship's  striking  the  ground,  may  be  knocked 
otf  without  injury  to  the  rudder. 

*  shole,  a.    [SHOAL,  a.) 

*  shonde,  s.     [A.S.  tceond.]    [SHEND.]    Dis- 
grace,  harm,  injury. 

Shone,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SHINE,  t>.] 

*  shone,  s.    [SHONE,  v.}    Radiance. 

"  Like  the  suu  with  open  ihone." 

Sidney :  Astrvphel  i  Stella,  & 

Shod,  inter/.  [Cf.  Ger.  scheuchen  =  to  scare.] 
Begone  1  be  off !  off!  away  !  An  interjection 
used  in  scaring  away  fowls  or  other  animals. 

Shook,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SHAKE,  v.] 

Shook,  s.     [A  form  of  shock  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Coopering :  A   package    containing  the 
staves  and  heading  of  a  cask  ready  for  setting 
up.     Whalers  carry  out  the  staves  and  head- 
ings for  oil-casks  ready  prepared  in  shocks, 
and  j>ut  them  together  on  board  as  the  catch 
of  ti.-.h  requires. 

2.  Furniture  made  in  parts  and  not  set  up, 
but  shipped  in  packs. 

3.  A  set  of  boards  for  a  box. 

Shook,  v.t.  [SHOOK,  «.]  To  pack  In  shocks. 
Shool,  v.t.  [SHOOL,  «.]  To  shoveL  (Scotch.) 
Shool,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  shoveL  (Scotch.) 

*  shoon,  s.  pi.    [SHOE,  «.] 

Shoot,  •  schot-i-en,    scot -I -en,  'schete, 

•  shete  (pa.  t  *  schet,  shot,  *  shotte,  pa.  par. 

•  schot,  shot),  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  scotian  =  to  dart 
(intrans.),  from  sctotan  =  to  shoot,  to  dart 
(pa.  t.  scedt,  pa.  par.  stolen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
tchieten  (pa.  t.  school,  pa.  par.  geschoten)  ;  Icel. 
tkj'jta  (pa.  t.  skaut,  pa.  par.  skotinn);  Dan. 
tkyde ;  Sw.  skjuta  ;  Ger.  schiessen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  To  let  fly  or  cause  to  be  driven  with 
force;  to  propel,  as  from  a  gun,  firearm,  or 
bow ;  to  discharge. 

"  A  darte  wu  tchot  to  them,  but  non  wilt  who  it 
•chete."  Robert  dt  tirunne,  p.  171. 

2.  To  discharge,  causing  a  missile  to  be 
driven  out ;  to  let  off ;  to  fire  off  (with  the 
weapon  as  the  object,  and  followed  by  o/)  : 
as,  To  shoot  off  a  gun. 

3.  To  emit  or  send  out  or  forth  violently  or 
hastily  ;  to  discharge,  propel,  eject,  or  empty 
out    with   rapidity   or  violence ;   to    throw 
roughly.    (Generally  followed  by  out.) 

"Mr.  Weller  wheeled  his  muter  nimbly  to  the 
freen  hill,  ihot  him  dexterously  out  by  the  very  side 
of  the  basket."—  Dickent :  Pickwick,  ch.  xix. 

4.  To  throw  out,  as  a  net,  into  the  water ; 
to  cast. 

"  On  Joining  them  afterwards,  we  found  that  they 
had  just  that  their  nets."— Field.  Dec.  6.  1884. 

5.  To  kill  game  in,  on,  or  over;  to  shoot 
game  over. 

"  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  ihoot  the  big  coverti  in 
the  hollow."—  Daily  Xem,  Oct.  6,  1881. 

6.  To  strike  with  a  missile  shot ;  to  hit, 
•wound,  or  kill  with  a  missile  discharged  from 
a  gun,  firearm,  bow,  &c. 

Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  U. 

7.  To  contend  in,  as  a  shooter  :  as,  To  shoot 

•  match. 

8.  To  pass  rapidly  through,  under,  or  over. 

"The  attempt  to  ihoot  that  portion  of  Niagara  which 
U  r.iind  below  the  whirlpool  "—Daily  Telegraph, 
July  13,  1885. 

9.  To  drive  or  cast  with  the  hand  in  work- 
ing. 

"  An  honest  wearer,  and  aa  good  a  workman  as  e'er 
that  shuttle,  and  at  close."— Beaum.  t  net,:  Cox- 
comb,  Y  j. 

10.  To  push  or  thrust  forward ;   to   pro- 
trude ;  to  dart  forth.    (Followed  by  out.) 


11.  To  put  forth,  as  vegetable  growth. 

"  A  grain  of  mustard  .  .  .  groweth  up  and  ihooteth 
out  great  branches."— Hark  IT.  *L 

12.  To  variegate,  as  by  a  sprinkling  or  in- 
termingling of  different  colours ;  to  give  a 
variable  or  changing  colour  to ;  to  colour  in 
streaks  or  patches  ;  to  stro.ik. 


H,  Corp. :  To  plane  straight  or  fit  by  planing. 

"Straight  lines  iu  Joiners'  language  are  called  a 
Joint ;  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood,  that  are  Aot,  that 
Is.  plaued.  or  else  pared  with  a  paring  chisel."— Moxon  : 
Jtectuinttal  £zercitct. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  discharging  a  mis- 
sile from  a  gun,  firearm,  bow,  &c. ;  to  fire. 

"  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him  and  that  at 
him."—OeiiftU  lili.  !». 

If  To  shoot  at  a  person  with  the  view  of 
doing  him  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  to  pre- 
vent one's  own  arrest  is  a  felony.  If  one 
discharge  or  even  present  a  firearm,  loaded  or 
unloaded,  at  the  sovereign,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  penal  servitude  for  five  to  seven 
years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  years,  and  be  thrice  whipped  during 
that  period.  (English  Law.) 

2.  To  shoot  game  in  a  place  (followed  by 
over) :  as,  To  shoot  over  a  covert. 

3.  To  be  emitted  ;  to  dart  forth ;  to  rush 
or  move  along  rapidly  or  violently ;  to  dart 
along. 

"  Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  ihoot  from  heaven."  Milton  :  Comut,  80. 

4.  To  push  or  be  pushed  out ;  to  project,  to 
jut,  to  stretch,  to  extend. 

"IU  dominions  ihoot  out  into  several  branches 
amoug  the  breaks  of  the  mountains."— Addison :  On 
Italy. 

5.  To  sprout,  to  germinate ;  to  send  or  put 
out  shoots  or  buds. 

6.  To  be  felt  as  if  darting  through  one. 

"Thy  words  choot  through  my  heart. 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 

AddUon.    (Toad.) 

1.  To  be  affected  with  sharp,  darting  pains  : 
as,  A  corn  shoots. 

8.  To  increase  in  growth ;  to  grow  taller  or 
larger. 

9.  To  increase  in  value ;  to  rise  rapidly  :  as, 
Prices  shot  •(* 

10.  To  make  progress ;  to  advance. 

"  To  teach  th«  young  idea,  how  to  ihoot." 

Thornton :  Spring,  1,14*. 

*  11.  To  assume  instantaneous  and  solid 
shape. 

"  E*  pressed  juices  of  plants,  boiled  into  the  consist- 
i  of  a  syrup,  and  set  into  a  cool  place,  the  essential 


II  (1)  I'll  be  shot,  I'm  shot :  A  mild,  euphem- 
istic form  of  oath. 

(2)  To  be  shot  (or  shut)  of:  To  be  freed  or 
released  from ;  to  be  quit  of.    (Colloq.) 

(3)  To  shoot  a  bolt :  To  push  it  home  into 
the  socket. 

(4)  To  shoot  ahead :  To  move  swiftly  ahead 
or  in  front ;  to  outstrip  a  competitor  or  com- 
petitors in  running,  swimming,  or  other  con- 
tests. 

t  (5)  To  shoot  one's  bolt :  To  exhaust  one's 
resources  or  opportunities. 

"The  boy  who  won  never  did  anything  in  later  life. 
He  had  that  hit  bolt."— Dally  A'ew.  Oct.  8,  1886. 

(6)  To  shoot  the  moon :  To  abscond  without 
paying  one's  rent.  (Slang.) 

*  shoot-anchor,  'shote-ancre.s.  A 
sheet-anchor  (q.v.). 

"  This  wise  reason  is  their  thote-oMtre  and  all  their 
bold."-TyndaU:  Worktt,  p.  264. 

shoot,  s.    [SHOOT,  v.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  shoots ; 
the  discharge  of  a  missile ;  a  shot. 

"  Prizes  were  given  for  the  best  total  of  five  compe- 
titions, including  three  thoott  at  all  three  of  the  long 
ranges."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  7,  1886. 

2.  A  shooting-party. 

"Lately  at  a  big  thoot  ID  Warwickshire,"— /feW, 
April  4,  1886. 

3.  A  place  where  rubbish,  &c.,  may  be  shot 
or  deposited. 

"  The  contractor  has  to  provide  a  ihoot."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  22, 1886. 

4.  A  young  branch  which  shoots  out  from 
the  main  stock  ;  hence,  an  annual  growth. 

"The  seed  of  the  world  takes  deeper  hold,  and  make* 
very  strong  and  promising  thooti.— Seeker :  Aermoni, 
voL  L,  ser.  11. 

5.  A  trough  or  inclined  plane  to  carry  coal, 
lumber,  &c. ;  a  chute. 

6.  A  young  swine  ;  a  shoat  or  shote. 

7.  A  species  of  colic,  often  fatal  to  calves. 
(Lowson  :  Modern  Farrier,  p.  176.) 

8.  A  rush  of  water. 

"  The  ihoot  1*  swift  and  not  too  clear." 

Dennyi :  Stcreti  of  Angling. 


U.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  horizontal  thrust  of  an  arch 
or  vault  upon  the  abutments. 

2.  Hydraulic*: 

(1)  A  channel  in  a  river  forming  a  cut-off 
or  an  inclined  plane  for  logs. 

(2)  A  branch  from  a  main  water-pipe. 

3.  Mining:  A  vein  or  branch  of  ore  run- 
ning in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  lode. 

"  I  hope  to  be  advanced  enough  to  make  our  firs! 
thoot  pass."— Money  Market  Kemetc,  Nov.  7,  1886. 

A.  Weaving :  The  woof. 
Shoot-board,*.  A  shooting-board  (q.v.  X 

*  Shoot -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  shoot;  -able]  Capable 
of  being 'shot  over. 

"  If  the  large  coverts  are  not  easily  ihoutabli."— 
Daily  A'ewl,  Oct.  6,  1881. 

Shoot  -er,  *.    [Eng.  shoot;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shoots  ;  a  gunner,  an  archer. 
"The  principal  event,  for  which   twenty  thoottrt 

competed."— Field,  April  4,  18S5.; 

2.  An  implement  used  in  shooting :  as,  • 
pest-shooter. 

*  3.  A  shooting-star. 

*  4.  The  guard  of  a  coach. 

5.  Cricket:  A  ball  that  pitches  and  rolls 
along  the  ground. 

shoot  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  c.    [SHOOT,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  or 
that  which  shoots ;  especially  pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  the  killing  of  game  with 
firearms  :   as,  a  shooting  party,  a  shooting 
licence,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  shoots ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  using  or  discharging  firearms ;  espe- 
cially the  art  of  killing  game  with  firearms. 

2.  A  sudden  dart. 

"  Quick  ihootinyi,  like  the  deadly  zigzag  of  forked 
lightning."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  15,  1886. 

3.  A  sensation  of  a  quick,  shooting  pain. 

4.  A  right  to  shoot  game  over  a   certain 
district. 

6.  A  district  or  defined  tract  of  ground  over 
which  game  is  or  may  be  shot. 

"To  Induce  a  lessee  to  rent   his  ihooting."— field, 
Sept  4,  1886. 

IL  Carp. :  The  operation  of  planing  the 
edge  of  a  board  straight. 

shooting-board,  s.  A  board  or  planed 
metallic  slab  with  a  plane-race  on  which  an 
object  is  held  while  its  edge  is  squared  or 
reduced  by  a  side-plane.  It  is  used  by  car- 
penters and  joiners,  and  also  by  stereotypers 
in  trimming  the  edges  of  stereotype  plates. 

Shootlng-bOX,  s.  A  house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  sportsman  during  the 
shooting  season. 

shooting-coat,  ».  A  variety  of  coal 
adapted  for  wear  while  shooting. 

shooting-gallery,  s.  A  covered  shoot- 
ing-range  ;  a  place  covered  in  for  the  practice 
of  shooting. 

shooting-jacket,  .<.  A  kind  of  jacket 
adapted  for  wear  while  shooting. 

shooting-plane,  s.  A  side-plane  used, 
In  connection  with  the  shooting-board,  for 
squaring  or  bevelling  the  edges  of  stuff. 

shooting-star, «. 

1.  Astron. :  A  small  celestial  body  suddenly 
becoming  luminous,  and  darting  across  the 
sky,  its  course  being  marked  by  a  streak  of 
silvery  radiance,  which  is  an  optical  illusion 
caused  by  the  rapidity  of  its  passage.    [ME- 
TEOR, 1  ;  If  2.]    When  larger,  a  shooting-star 
is  called  a  Fire-ball  (q.v.). 

"  Shooting-Uart.  that  glance  and  die.* 

Scott  .•  Lard  of  the  lilei,  a  U 

2.  Bot. :  (See  extract).    (Amer.) 

"  Our  real  cowslip,  the  ihooting^tar  .  .  .  U  mj 
nrr.'—Uurruuyhi :  Fepacton,  p.  118. 

shooting-stick,  *. 

Printing:  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
usually  about  one  foot  long,  1J  inches  wide, 
and  J  inch  thick,  by  which  the  quoins  are 
driven  in  locking  up  the  form  in  the  chase. 
The  form  lies  on  the  imposing-stone,  the  foot 
and  side-sticks  are  against  the  pages,  and  the 
quoins  are  driven  between  the  sticks  and  the 
frame  of  the  chase. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  W9li,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  i ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  shoot'  -ress,  •  shoot  -resse,  ».  [Lug. 
shooter ;  -ess.]  A  female  shooter. 

"  For  that  proud  shootrett  scui -neJ  weaker  game  " 
Fairfax. :  Uodfrra  vj  Ouuluyiie.  xi.  4L 

•hoot'-y\  a.  [Eng.  shoo'.  ;  -y.]  Of  equal 
growth,  or  coining  up  regularly  in  the  rows, 
as  potatcjes.  (Prow.) 

•hop,  *schoppe,  *  shoppe,  s.  [A.8.  sceoppa 
a  stall  or  booth  ;  allied  to  scypen  =  &  shed  for 
cattle  [SHIPPED]  ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  schup 
=  a  shed  ;  Ger.  schuppen= a  shed,  a  cart-house ; 
O.  Fr.  eschoppe,  eschope  =  a  little  low  shop.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  Imilding  or  apartment,  generally  with 
B  frontage  to   the  street  or  road,  in  which 
retail  goods  are  sold. 

"  Iu  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray ; 
Their  shupt  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey." 

Drytlen :  .Veilal.  192. 

2.  A  building  or  room  in  which  workmen 
carry  on  tliuir  trades  or  occupation :   as,  a 
Joiner's  shop. 

JL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Source  or  origin ;  the  place  where  any- 
thing is  made. 

"  Galen  would  have  the  liver,  which  is  the  thop  and 
•ource  of  the  blood,  and  Ari  -ti.tl.-  'he  beart,  to  be  the 
first  framed."— llovxll :  Lettert,  bk.  ii.,  let.  30. 

2.  One's  business  or  profession;  one's 
calling  ;  generally  used  in  contempt.  (Colloq.) 

"  A  young  inau  should  rather  be  anxious  to  avoid 
the  engrossing  influence  of  wli.it  is  popularly  called 
lhop."—BlaMe  :  telf-CiMure.  p.  8". 

T  To  talk  shop:  To  speak  too  much  or  at 
improper  times  of  one's  business,  calling,  or 
profession. 

"  Nothing  Is  more  absolutely  barred  than  talking 
Ihop  ."— Scribner't  Maijuinte,  Dec.,  1878.  p.  287. 

Shop-bill,  s.  An  advertisement  of  a 
shopkeeper's  business,  or  list  of  his  goods, 
printed  separately  for  distribution. 

*  Shop-book,  s.    A  book  in  which  a  shop- 
keeper enters  Ids  business  transactions. 

"  Books  of  account,  or  thup-boakt,  are  not  allowed  of 
themselves  to  It  t,iveu  iu  evidence  for  the  swuer."— 
Bl'ickstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  ui..  eh.  32. 

shop -boy,  s.    A  boy  engaged  in  a  shop. 
Shop-girl,  s.    A  girl  employed  in  a  shop. 

*  shop-maid,  s.      A  young  female  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  in  a  shop. 

*  shop- shift,   s.     A  shift  or  trick  of  a 
shopkeeper  ',  deception,  fraud.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

Shop-walker,  s.  An  overseer  or  super- 
intendent in  a  large  shop,  who  walks  about 
in  front  of  the  counters  attending  to  customers, 
mure  goncnilly  designated,  in  this  country, 

Jloor-U'dlki  I'. 

shop  woman,  s.  A  woman  who  serves 
in  a  shop. 

*  shop-worn,    a.      Worn  or  somewhat 
damaged  by  exposure  or  keeping  in  a  shop. 

•hop,  r.i.  &  t.    [SHOP,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  visit  shops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  goods. 

"It  la  said  that  the  poorer  classes  are  themselves 
the  worst  offenders  as  regards  late  thopping."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Aug.  28,  1885. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  shut   up ;   to  imprison. 

(Slang.) 

"  It  was  Bartlemy  time  when  I  was  thopped."— 
Die/cent :  Oliver  Twiit,  ch.  xvi. 

•shop  board,  s.  [Eng.  shop,  and  board.]  A 
bench  on  which  work  is  performed. 

"That  he  sheuld  commence  doctor  or  divine  from 
the  thopboard  or  the  anvil."— South  :  Sermon*. 

•shope,  pret.  o/t>.    [SHAPE,  v.] 

shop   keep  er,  s.    [Eng.  shop,  and  keeper.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
retail  goods  ;  a  tradesman  who  sells  goods  in 
a  shop,  or  by  retail,  as  distinguished  from  a 
merchant  or  one  who  deals  by  wholesale. 

2.  An  article  which  has  remained  long  on 
hand  in  a  shop :  as,  That  dress  is  an  old  shop- 
keeper.   (Colloq.  <&  Slang.) 

Shop  keep  ing,  s.  [Eng.  shop,  and  keeping.] 
The  act  or  business  of  keeping  a  shop. 

Shop  lift  er,  s     [Eng.  shop,  andlifler.]  One 
who  steals  or  purloins  goods  from  a  shop ; 
especially  one  who,  under  pretetice  of  examin- 
ing or  purchasing  articles,  takes  advantage  to 
purloin  any  article  he  or  she  can  lay  hands  on. 
"  Like  those  women  they  call  thopli/teri,  who.  when 
they  are  rhallen>.red   for  their  thefU    appear  mighty 
angry  and  atlron ted. "—Sictft :  Examiner,  No.  28. 


Shop  lift  ing,  s.  [Eng.  shop,  and  lift!n.i  } 
The  acts  or  practices  of  a  shoplifter  ;  larceny 
from  a  shop. 

*  shop   like,  a.    [Eng.  shop,  and  like.]    Low, 

vulgar.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

Shop' -man,  s.     [Eng.  shop,  and  num.] 

1.  A  man  who  is  employed  to  assist  in  a 
shop. 

*  2.  A  petty  trader,  a  shopkeeper. 

"  The  shopman  sells ;  and  by  destruction  lives." 

Dryden:  Epiit.  K. 

*  Shop  6c    ra  9y,  *.     [From  Eng.  shop,  on 
analogy  of  democracy,  mobocracy,   &c.J     The 
body  of  shopkeepers.    (Humorous.) 

shop  per,  s.  [Eng.  shop,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
shops  ;  one  who  frequents  shops. 

shop  ping,  *.  [Eng.  shop;  -ing.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  visiting  shops  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  goods. 

*  Shop  -pish,  o.    [Eng.  shop;  -ish.]    Having 
the  habits  and  manners  of  a  shopman. 

Shop  -py,  a.     [Eng  shop  ;  -y.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  shop  or  shops;  abound- 
ing with  shops. 

2.  Fond  of  the  shop,  or  of  talking  shop. 
(Colloq.  in  both  senses.) 

•'  I  don't  like  thoppy  people."- Jfrt.  0at*eU:  Jforth 
t  South,  ch.  ii. 

*  shor -age  (age  as  ig), s.  [Eng.  shore  (IX  v.j 
Duty  paid  on  goods  brought  on  shore. 

*  shore,  pret.  of  v.    [SHEAR,  v.] 

Shore  (1),  *  schore  (1),  s.  [A.S.  score;  prop. 
=  edge  or  part  shorn  off,  from  scoren,  pa.  par. 
of  sceran=  to  shear  (q.v.)  ;  O.  Dut.  schoore, 
schoor.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  coast  or  land  on  the 
borders  of  a  large  body  of  water,  as  the  sea,  a 
river,  a  large  lake,  &c. 

"  They  quit  the  thore,  and  rush  into  the  main." 

Waller :  Virgil  ;  .Enett  iv. 

2.  Law :  The  space  between  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  and  low-water  mark  ;  foreshore. 

shore  crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Carcinus  nuenas  [CARCINTJS],  abundant 
in  very  shallow  water  round  the  British  coasts. 
The  front  margin  of  the  carapace  is  strongly 
toothed  with  five  teeth  on  each  side,  and  three 
lobes  in  front. 

shore-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Iclithy.  :  Fishes  inhabiting  parts  of  the  sea 
near  the  land.  The  majority  live  close  to  the 
surface.  Some  are  confined  to  coasts  with 
soft  or  sandy  bottoms,  others  to  rocky  and 
fissured  coasts,  and  others  to  living  coral 
formations.  Dr.  Giinther  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  Shore-fishes  at  3,587. 

"  The  thore.ftihti  of  the  extremity  of  Africa  form  a 

separate  district  of  the  temperate  zone."— Qunlher: 

Study  of  Fithet,  p.  260. 

shore-grass,  s.    [SHORE-WEED.] 
shore-hopper,  s. 

Zool. ;  Orchestia  littorea,  plentiful  on  sandy 
Coasts. 

*  shore-land,  «.  Land  bordering  on  a 
shore  or  sea-beach. 

shore-lark,  shore-pipit,  «. 

Ornith. :  Otocorys  (t  Alauda)  alpestris,  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose 
visits  to  the  east  coast  of  Britain  have  been 
increasingly  frequent  since  1840.  The  adult 
male  is  alout  seven  inches  long  ;  in  summer, 
lores,  cheeks,  gorget,  and  band  on  top  of 
head,  ending  in  erectile  tufts,  black ;  nape, 
mantle,  and  upper  tail-coverts  pinkish-brown, 
white  beneath.  They  nest  in  a  depression  in 
the  ground,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs— French- 
white  mottled  with  dull  olive-green  or  yel- 
lowish-brown. 

shore-pipit,  s.    [SHORE-LARK.] 

shore -shooter,  s.  One  who  shoots 
birds,  especially  sea-birds,  from  the  shore. 

"  There  is  an  army  of  sportamen,  gunners,  andtAore- 
rtoof  «•«.••— St.  Jameii  Gazette,  Dec.  18,  188S. 

shore-wainscot,  s. 

Entom. :  A  rare  British  night-moth,  Leii- 
cania  littoralis,  occurring  locally  among  sand- 
hills. 

shore-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  I.ittorella  lacustris  and  the  genus 
Littorella. 


shore  (2),  *  schore  (2),  s.  [I eel.  skordha  = 
(s.)  a  stay,  a  prop  ;  (v.)  to  under-prop,  to  shore 
up  ;  Norw.  akurda,  akfira  =  a  prop  ;  Dut.  schorr 
=  a  prop;  schoren  —  to  poop.  Closely  allied 
to  shore  (1),  s.,  being  properly  a  piece  of  wood 
shorn  or  cut  off  at  a  required  length,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  prop.) 

1.  A  prop,  a  stay  ;  a  piece  of  timber  or  iron 
placed  temporarily  as  a  support  for  anything. 

2.  Specifically: 

(1)  A  prop  or  piece  of  timber  set  obliquely, 
and  acting  as  a  strut  on  the  side  of  a  building, 
as  when   it  is  in  danger  of  falling,  or  when 
alterations  or  repairs  are  being  executed  on 
the  lower  part  of  it,  the  upper  end  of  the 
shore  resting  against  that  part  of  the  wall  OH 
which  there  is  the  greatest  stress. 

(2)  Shipwrighting  : 

(a)  One  of  the  wooden  props  which  support 
the  ril*  or  frame  of  a  vessel  while  building, 
or  by  which  the  vessel  is  laterally  supported 
on  the  stocks. 

(o)  A  timber  temporarily  placed  beneath  a 
beam  to  afford  additional  support  to  the  deck, 
when  taking  in  the  lower  masts. 

(c)  A  strut  used  to  support  a  mast  in  hear* 
ing  down. 

If  Dead  shore :  [DEAD-SHOAR]. 

Shore  (3),  *.    [See  def.]   A  corruption  of  sewer 

(q.v.). 

Shore  (4),  *  schor,  *  schoyr,  *.  [SHORE  (3\ 
v.]  Menace,  clamour.  (Scotch.) 

Shore  (1).  v.t.  [SHORE  (1),  «.]  To  set  on  shore 
or  on  land. 

"  I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones 
aboard  him  :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  thore  them  again."— 
Shaketp.  :  Winter  t  Tale.  iv.  3. 

Shore  (2),  v.t.  [SHORE  (2),  s.]  To  support  by 
a  shore  or  post ;  to  prop.  (Usually  followed 
by  up.) 

"  It  sank  again.  Just  over  an  arch  which  had  been 
•hand  up."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  17,  1884. 

shore  (3),  v.t.  [Cf.  O.  Sw.  skorra  =  to  make  a 
grating  sound.  ]  To  threaten.  (Scotch.) 

"  Shored  folk  live  long."— Scoff  .•  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxix. 

Shor' -e  a,  s.  [Named  by  Roxburgh  after  Sir 
John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth, 
Governor-General  of  India  (1793-1797).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dipt«raceae,  generally 
adopted,  though  a  synonym  of  the  Lin  mean 
genus  Vatica.  Large  Asiatic  trees,  with  ex- 
cellent and  durable  wood.  Sepals  five,  en- 
larging int.)  long  wings  ;  petals  five  ;  stamens 
twenty-five  to  thirty  ;  fiuit  three-valved,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded.  Sliorea  robusta  is  the 
Saul-tree  (q-.v.).  S.  nervosa  and  S.  Tumbtiggaia 
are  from  the  south  of  India  ;  the  former  yields 
a  clear  yellowish  resin  like  colophony,  the 
lattera  dammar  used  as  a  substitute  for  pitch. 
S.  obtusa  exudes  a  whit <•,  and  5.  siameiisis  a  red 
resin  ;  lioth  are  from  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

*  shore  age  (age  as  ig), .--.    [SHORAOE.] 

shore  -less,  a.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  s.  ;  -Irs*.] 
Having  no  shore  or  coast ;  hence,  of  unlimited 
or  indefinite  extent. 

"  On  she  unnppall'd  ... 
The  thorelru  deluge  stem  t 

Urainger:  Sugar-Catte,  It 

shb're'-llng, «.    [SHORLINQ.] 

*  shor  er,   *  shor  i-er,  t.    [SHORE  (2),  «.J 
A  shore,  a  prop. 

"  Then  setteth  he  to  It  another  ihorer,  that  all  thing* 
is  iu  the  Xewe  Testament  fulfilled  that  was  proiuysed 
before."— Air  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  473. 

Shore'- ward,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  s. ; 
-ward.]  Towards  the  shore. 

"  Sailing  where  the  tAornevinf  ripple  cnrled." 

A.  C.  Hwinbiirne  :  Trittram  of  Lyonette,  Tilt 

Shor  irig,  s.    [Eng.  shore  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  supporting  with  shores  at 
props. 

2.  A  number  or  set  of  shores  or  props  taken 
collectively. 

shorl,  shor  la  ccous  (o  as  sh),  &c. 
[SCHORL,  SCHORLACEOUS,  Ac.] 

shor'  ling,  shore  ling,  s.  [Eng.  shore,  pret 
of  shear;  -ling.] 

1.  Wool  shorn  from  a  living  sheep,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  a  dead  sheep,  or  moiling 
(q.v.). 

"  .SftirHn?  bring  the  fei's  after  the  flerces  an  shorn 
off  the  sheep's  back. '—  Tomlin:  iatt  Dictionary. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorns,  fhin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  £, 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,   gion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -siooa  -  shoe,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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2.  A  sheep  of  the  first  year's  shearing ;  a 
shearling  ;  a  newly-shorn  sheep. 

*  3.  A  shaveling.  (A  contemptuous  name 
for  a  priest.)  (Bale :  Select  Works,  p.  494.) 

Shorn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SHEAR,  v.] 

A.  As  ]ia.  )*ir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Cut  otf  :  as,  shorn  wooL 

2.  Having  the  hair  or  wool  cut  off:  as,  a 
thorn  lamb. 

3.  Deprived.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  So  rose  the  Danite  strung, 
Shorn  of  bis  strength."        Milton  :  P.  I.,  ix.  1,062. 

Short,  *  schort,  *  shorte,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A. 8. 
sce«r< ;  ef.  Icel.  skurta  =  to  be  short  of ;  to 
lack  ;  skortr  =  shortness,  want ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
KUTZ.  From  the  same  root  as  shear,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  long ;  not  having  great  length  or 
linear  extension. 

2.  Not  extended  in  time  or  duration  ;  not  of 
long  duration.    (Job  xx.  5.) 

3.  Not  coming  up  to  a  fixed  or  required 
standard  ;  deficient ;  limited  in  quantity  ;  not 
reaching  a  certain  point ;  insufficient,  inade- 
quate, scanty,  defective. 

"  HU  means  most  ihort."          Shaketp. :  Timon,  L  1. 

4.  Insufficiently  provided ;  inadequately  sup- 
plied ;    not  having  a  sufficient  or  adequate 
supply,  amount,  or  quantity  ;  deficient,  want- 
ing.   (Generally  followed  by  of,  and  used  pre- 
dicatively.) 

"  I  know  them  not ;  not  therefore  am  I  thort 
Of  knowing  what  1  ouBht ."       Milton :  P.  K.,  L  M. 

5.  Not  distant  in   time  ;   not  far   in   the 
future  ;  near  at  hand. 

"  He  commanded  those,  who  were  appointed  to  attend 
him,  to  be  ready  by  a  thurt  fay."— Clarendon :  Civil 
Wart. 

6.  Limited  in  intellectual  power  or  grasp ; 
not  far-reaching  or  comprehensive ;  contracted, 
narrow,  scanty  ;  not  tenacious :  as,  a  short 
memory. 

7.  Brief,  short  ;  not  prolix  or  tedious. 

"Short  tale  to  make.*     ShaJcetp.  •  3  Brnry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

8.  Curt,  brief,  abrupt,  pointed,  sharp,  petu- 
lant ;  not  ceremonious. 

"  I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  ihort." 

Siuikap.  :  At  You.  Like  It,  iii.  S. 

9.  Brittle,  friable  ;  liable  to  break.    [COLD- 
SHORT.] 

"  Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat,  though  it  had 
•o  great  a  quantity  of  sand,  that  it  was  so  tlwrt,  that, 
wet.  you  could  not  work  it  into  a  ball."— Mortimer : 
ttutbandry. 

10.  Breaking  or  crumbling  readily  in  the 
mouth  ;  crisp  :  as,  short  pastry.- 

11.  Followed  by  of  and  used  predicatively 
in  comparative  statements. 

(1)  Less  than  ;  inferior  to :  as,  Escape  was 
little  short  of  a  miracle. 

(2)  Inadequate  to  ;  not  equal  to. 
"Immoderate  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks  short 

of  his  mistress,  though  they  reach  far  beyond  the 
heavens."— Sidney ;  Arcadia. 

12.  Unmixed  witli  water  ;  pure  ;  undiluted, 
as  spirits  neat.     (Slang.) 

"A  young  man  offered  her  some  coffee,  but  she 
•aid  she  would  prefer  1011161111111;  thort." —Hunting 
Chronicle,  Nov.  8,  1868. 

II.  Prosody :  Not  prolonged  in  sound  :  as,  a 
thort  vowel,  a  short  syllable. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  short  manner ;  shortly ; 
not  long  ;  briefly,  abruptly,  suddenly. 

"  The  lion  turned  ihnrt  upon  him  and  tore  him  to 
pieces."— L  Estrange :  Fablet. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  summary  account ;  an  account  or  state- 
ment in  brief. 

2.  (PL) :  [SHORTS]. 

IL  Pros. :  A  short  syllable, 
f  1.  At  short  sight : 

Comm. :  A  term  applied  to  bills  having  but 
•  short  time  to  run. 

2.  To  cut  short :  To  check  or  stop  abruptly. 

3.  To  fall  short:  [FALL,  *.,  U  21]. 

4.  To  sell  short:  To  sell  for  future  delivery 
•what  the  seller  does  not  at  the  time  hold,  but 
hopes  to  buy  at  a  lower  rate.    (Amer.  Stuck 
Exchange.) 

5.  To  stop  short : 

(l)  To  stop  suddenly  or  abruptly  ;  to  come 
to  a  sudden  stop. 


(2)  To  fail  to  reach  the  extent  or  importance 
of;  not  to  reach  the  point  wished  or  indicated. 

*  6.  To  take  short :  To  take  to  task  suddeuly ; 
to    cheek    abruptly ;    to    answer   curtly   or 
sharply  ;  to  reprimand. 

7.  To  turn  short :  To  turn  on  the  spot  occu- 
pied ;  to  turn  round  abruptly  ;  to  turn  with- 
out making  a  compass. 

If  Short  is  largely  used  in  the  formation  of 
compounds,  the  meaning  in  most  cases  being 
obvious  :  as,  s/wrt-armed,  short-legged,  short- 
necked,  &c. 

short  -  allowance,  s.  Less  than  the 
usual  or  regular  quantity  served  out,  as  the 
allowance  to  sailors,  soldiers,  &e.,  during  a 
protracted  voyage,  march,  siege,  or  the  like, 
when  the  stock  of  provisions  is  getting  low, 
with  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  fresh  supply. 
In  the  British  Navy  officers  and  men  are  paid 
the  nominal  value  of  the  provisions  so  stopped, 
such  sum  being  called  short-allowance  money. 

Short-billed,  a.    Brevirostrate. 
short-bills,  s.  pi. 

Comm. :  Bills  having  less  than  ten  days  to 
run. 

short-bread,  s.    [SHORT-CAKE.] 

short-breathed,  a.  Having  short  breath 
or  quick  respiration. 

short-cake,  short-bread,  s.  A  sweet 
and  very  brittle  cake,  in  which  butter  or  lard 
has  been  mixed  with  the  flour.  In  America, 
a  cake  having  alternate  layers  of  pastry  and 
fruit ;  as  a  strawberry  short-cake. 

short-cause,  s. 

Chancery :  A  suit  in  which  there  is  only  a 
simple  point  for  discussion. 

short-cloak  carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Cidaria 
picata. 

short-cloaked  moth,  s. 

Entom,. :  A  British  ursine  moth,  Nola  cucul- 
latdla. 

short-clothes,  s.  pi. 

1.  Coverings  for  the  legs  of  men  and  boys, 
consisting  of  breeches  coming  down  to  the 
knees,  and  long  stockings. 

2.  The  dress  of  an    infant  when   a   few 
months  old.    The  outer  garment  is  a  frock, 
descending  below  the  knee.    [LONG-CLOTHES.] 

short-coat,  v.t.  To  dress  in  short-clothes. 
(Said  of  infants.) 
short-coated,  a.   Wearing  short-clothes. 

short-commons, s.  pi.  A  short  or  scanty 
allowance  of  food. 

Short-cut,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  near  or  short  road  to  a  place. 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco,  so  called  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cut. 

B.  As  adj. :  Near,  short. 

"  Men  who  have  been  to  the  University,  and  possibly 
have  come  out  as  first-class  men  or  wranglers,  have 
been  known  before  now  to  take  the  thort-cut  road  to 
their  meaning  which  swearing  unhappily  supplies."— 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  10,  1885. 

short-dated,  a.  Having  only  a  little 
time  to  run  :  as,  a  short-dated  bill.  _ 

*  Short-drawn,  o.      Drawn  in  without 
filling  the  lungs ;  imperfectly  inspired  :  as, 
short-drawn  breath. 

short-eared  owl, «. 

Ornith. :  Asia  accipitrinits,  f.  British  species. 
It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  day-time,  and  on 
dull  days  will  fly  abroad  to  hunt  its  prey. 

short-entry,  s. 

Banking:  The  entry  made  in  a  customer's 
bank-book,  when  a  bill  or  note  not  yet  due 
has  been  sent  to  the  bank  for  collection.  The 
amount  is  stated  in  an  inner  column,  and 
when  it  is  received,  is  then  carried  to  the  proper 
account. 

short-exchange,  s. 

Comm. :  The  rate  of  exchange  quoted  in  the 
market  for  bills  payable  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  more,  days  after  sight. 

short-hand,  s.    [SHORTHAND.] 

short-handed,  a.  Deficient  in  the 
nciT.ssary  or  regular  number  of  hands  or 
assistants. 


Short-headed,  a.    [BRACHYCEPHALIO.] 

Short-headed  Flying  Phalanger : 

Zool. :  Petaurus  breviceps,  from  New  South 
Wales. 

Short-headed  Whale : 

Zool. :  Physeter  simus  (Owen).  A  little- 
known  whale,  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  almost 
porpoise-like  in  general  appearance,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.  Well-marked  dorsal  behind  middle 
of  body,  short  flippers,  and  snout  with  a 
margin  like  that  of  a  pig ;  upper  surface 
black,  yellow  or  light  flesh-colour  beneath. 

short-horn,  s. 

Cattle-breed.  (PI.) :  4  breed  of  cattle  charac- 
terized by  short  horns,  rapidity  of  growth, 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  good  temper.  It  was 
produced  by  Charles  and  Robert  Colling,  at 
Ketton  and  Barmptoii,  near  Darlington,  by  a 
process  of  in-and-in  breeding  between  1780 
and  1818.  Short-horn  cattle  were  early  intro- 
duced iuto  the  Uiiited  States,  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  improvement 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  There 
are  fine  herds  of  them  in  the  Blue-grass  regiou 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  other  parU  ot  the 
country.  The  breed  here  has  run  into  several 
sub-breeds. 

"  It  would  not  be  easier  to  conceive  a  higher  trlboU 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  and  Charles  Colling,  the  two 
famous  Durham  brothers,  who  were  the  originators  of 
the  thort-horn."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  26,  187S. 

short-horned,  a.  Having  short  horns : 
as,  the  short-horned  breed  of  cattle. 

short-jointed,  a. 

1.  Having    short    intervals    between   the 
joints.    (Said  of  plants.) 

2.  Having  a  short  pastern.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

short-laid,  a.  Short-twisted.  (A  term 
used  in  rope-making.) 

short-lived,  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long ; 
being  of  shortduration  or  continuance  ;  brief. 
"With  many  a  thnrt-lived  though t  that  passed  between. 
And  disappeared."     Wordsworth :  Excuriion,  bk.  i. 

U  The  Short-lived  Administration : 
Eng.  Hist. :  The  administration  of  William 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath  (Feb.  10-12,  1746). 

short-pile,  s. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  pile  of  round  timber  from 
six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  long.  Such  are  driven  as  closely 
as  possible  without  causing  the  driving  of  one 
pile  to  raise  the  adjacent  ones.  They  are 
used  to  compress  and  consolidate  ground  for 
foundations. 

short-rib,  s.    A  false  rib. 

"  The  rapier  entered  into  his  rijtht  side,  slanting  by 
bis  thort-rlbt  under  the  muscles."—  Witeman .  Surgery. 

short-shipped,  a. 

1.  Put  on  board  ship  in  defective  quantity. 

2.  Shut  out  from  a  ship  accidentally  or  for 
want  of  room. 

short-sight,  ».  Near  sight ;  myopia ; 
shortness  of  sight ;  vision  accurate  only  when 
the  object  is  near. 

short-sighted,  a. 

L  Lit. :  Having  short-sight  or  limited 
vision  ;  not  able  to  see  far. 

"Short-sighted  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  old 
age;   then-fore  they  are  accounted  to  have  the  most 
lasting  eyes."— Xeutun. 
IL  Figunitively : 

L  Not  able  to  see  or  penetrate  far  into 
futurity  ;  not  able  to  understand  things  deep 
or  remote  ;  of  limited  intellect. 

"  Other  propositions  were  designed  for  snares  to  tb» 
ihort-tiyhted  and  credulous."— L'Sitrange. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  a 
want  of  foresight :  as,  a  short-sighted  policy. 

short  -  sighted  ly,  adv.  In  a  short- 
sighted manner  ;  with  want  of  foresight. 

"The  clerical  agitators  are  thort-rightettly  striving 
to  fetter  the  independence  of  Parliament  for  an  in- 
definite period."— Daily  Telryrapk,  Nov.  12. 1SU. 

short-sightedness,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  short- 
sighted ;  a  defect  in  vision  consisting  in  the 
inability  to  see  objects  at  a  distance  ;  myopia ; 
near-sightedness.    [Mvopv.] 

2.  Fig. :   Defective  or  limited  intellectual 
vision  ;  inability  to  see  far  iuto  futurity  or 
things  deep  or  abstruse  ;  want  of  foresight. 

"Our  ihort-ttghtedneu  and  liableness  to  error."— 
Locke.'  Hum.  Undent ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  -wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  os  =  e;  ey  -  » ;  qu  =  kw. 
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short-spoken,  a.  Speaking  in  a  short, 
abrupt,  or  quick-tempered  manner;  curt, 
short. 

short  tailed  bangsring,  s. 

Zool. :  Hylomys  suillus,  a  small  insectivor- 
ous mammal  from  Sumatra.  The  muzzle  is 
prolonged  into  a  movable  snout,  and  the  tail 
Yery  short  and  naked. 

short-tailed  chinchilla,  ». 

Zool. :  Chinchilla  brevicauMta.  The  fur  is 
silvery-gray,  tinged  with  black. 

short-tailed  crustaceans,  ».  pi 

Zool. :  The  Brachyura  (q.v.). 
short-tailed  eagle,  ---. 

Ornith. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Bateleur  Eagle,  Helotarsus  ecaudatus,  because 
it  is  the  only  species  in  which  the  wings  ex- 
ceed the  tail  in  length. 

short-tailed  field-mouse,  s.  [FIELD- 
YOLK.] 

short-tailed  Indris,  *. 

Zool.:  Indris  brevicaiulatus.     [INDRIS.] 

short-tailed  kangaroo,  .-•. 

Zool. :  Halmaturus  brachyurus,  from  King 
George's  Sound.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit. 

short-tailed  mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Talpa  micrura,  from  Nepaul  and 
Darjeeling. 

short-tailed  pangolin,  s.  [PHATAOIN.] 

short-tailed  snakes,  s.  pi.  [ROLLER, 
II.  8.] 

short-tempered,  a.  Having  a  short — 
i.e.,  a  hasty  temper  ;  not  long-suflering. 

short  tongued  lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  sub-order  Crassilingues.     They 
have  a  short,  thick,  fleshy  tongue,  slightly 
notched  in  front,  and  not  protractile.     Four  4 
limbs  are  present,  with  digits  in  front  of  the 
ankle  and  wrist. 

short  waisted,  a.  Having  a  short  waist 
or  body.  (Said  of  a  person,  a  dress,  or  a  ship.) 

short-winded,  o.  Affected  with  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  having  a  quick  respiration  ; 
asthmatic. 

"  With  this  the  Mede  ihortvdnded  old  men  eases. 
And  cures  the  lungs'  unsavory  diseases." 

Hay:  YirgU. 

short-windedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  short-winded. 

"Balm  is  very  good  against  thort-vindedneu.'— 
Adami  :  Workt,  L  874. 

short-witted,  a.  Having  little  wit ;  of 
scanty  intellect  or  judgment. 

•short,  '  schort,  *shorte,  v.t.  &  t. 

[SHORT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter ;  to  shorten,  to 
abbreviate. 

"  Wherfore  swiche  sorwe  ihorteth  the  life  of  many  a 
man,  or  that  his  time  is  come  by  way  of  kiude. — 
Chiiui-er :  Pertonet  Tale. 

2.  To   divert,  to   amuse;    to   make   time 
appear  short  to.    (Used  reflexively.) 

"  Furth  I  fore  ...  to  tchort  me  on  the  sandls." 
Sir  U.  Lyndetay :  Monarch*. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fail,  to  decrease. 

"His  sygbt  wasteth,  bii  wytte  mynsheth.  hit  lyf 
Oiorteth,—  Boole  of  Good  Manner,,  sign.  e.  viiL 

Short -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  short ;  -age.] 
Amount  short  or  deficient ;  an  amount  by 
which  a  sum  of  money  is  deficient. 

Short'-com  Ing,  s.    [Eng.  short,  and  coming.] 

1.  A  failing  of  the  usual  produce,  quantity, 
amount,  or  return,  as  of  a  crop. 

2.  A  failure  of  full  performance,  as  of  duty, 
Ac. 

"  The  thought  of  my  thnrtcomlngt  in  this  life 
Falls  like  a  shadow  on  the  life  to  come." 

Longfellow :  OwJtn  Legend,  Iv. 

Short  -en,  v.t.  ft  i.    [A.S.  sceortMn."] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter  in  measure, 
extent,  or  time. 

"  I  can  but  ihorten  thy  life  one  week." 

Shakeip.  :  Winter',  Tale,  IT.  4. 

2.  To  abridge,  to  lessen,  to  diminish ;  to 
make  to  appear  short  or  shorter. 

"  We  ihort erid  days  to  momenta  by  love's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  souls 
Perceived  no  passing  time."  Suckling. 


3.  To  contract,  to  lessen ;  to  diminish  in 
amount,  quantity,  or  extent 


4.  To  curtafl.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iii.  3.) 

*  5.  To  lop,  to  deprive. 

"  Dishonest  with  lout  anus,  the  youth  appears, 
Spoil  d  of  his  nose,  and  thurtm'd  of  his  ears? 

Uryden  :  Virgil;  jBneid  vL  M*. 

*  6.  To  confine,  to  restrain. 

"  Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am 
ihvrtened  by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is  for- 
bidden me  to  reach."— Diyden.  (Toad.} 

*  7.  To  make  to  fall  short  ;  to  cause  to  foil ; 
to  prejudice.    (Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7.) 

8.  To  make  short  and  crisp,  as  pastry,  with 
butter  or  lard. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  become  short  or  shorter :  as,  The  days 
shorten. 

2.  To  contract :  as,  A  cord  shortens  by  being 
wetted. 

Short -en-er,  «.  [Eng.  shorten;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  shortens. 

short  -en  ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  ».    [SHORTEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  chort  or  shorter ;  the 
state  of  becoming  short  it  shorter. 

2.  Something  used  in  cookery  to  make  paste 
short  and  friable,  as  butter  or  lard. 

Short' -er,  a.    [Compar.  of  c*ort  (q.v.).] 
Shorter  Catechism,  «. 

Church  Hist. :  A  catechism  composed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
It  was  called  Shorter  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Larger  Catechism,  which  had  been  finished 
just  previously.  A  small  Committee  of  As- 
sembly was  appointed  on  August  5,  1647,  to 
prepare  the  Shorter  Catechism.  When  com- 
pleted, it  was  presented  to  Parliament  on 
November  26.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
thanked  the  divines  who  had  composed  it,  and 
ordered  six  hundred  copies,  but  requested 
that  proofs  should  be  appended.  This  being 
done,  the  Catechism  with  proofs  was  presented 
to  Parliament  on  April  16,  1648,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly  on  July  28,  1648,  the  de- 
cision being  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment on  February  7,  1649.  It  is  still  most  ex- 
tensively used  among  English-speaking  Pres- 
byterians all  over  the  world. 

Short  -hand,  s.  [Eng.  short,  and  hand.]  A 
general  term  for  any  system  of  contracted 
writing ;  specif.,  a  method  of  writing  in  which 
straight  lines  and  curves,  struck  in  different 
directions,  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary 

letters,  as =  k,  ^~^  =  m,  \^_=  f.    The 

vowels  are  generally  represented  by  dots  and 
short  dashes  placed  before  or  after  these 
strokes.  On  the  Continent,  the  system  of 
shorthand  most  practised  is  composed  of  cur- 
vilinear lines  and  loops,  leaning  from  left  to 
right,  as  in  ordinary  writing.  The  art  was 

Bractised  by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the 
ark  Ages,  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  was  revived  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Some  300  different  systems 
have  since  been  published.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  :— Rich  (1654),  Mason  (1672), 
Gurney  (1740),  Byrom  (1767),  Mavor  (1"80), 
Taylor  (1786),  Lewis  (1812),  Harding  (1823), 
Moat  (1833).  The  most  popular  system  of 
shorthand  in  vogue  is  Isiur  Pitman's  Phono- 
graphy, invented  in  1837,  based  on  the  sounds 
of  the  English  language.  The  alphabet  con- 
tains six  long  and  six  short  vowels,  five  diph- 
thongs, and  twenty-four  consonants,  or  forty- 
one  letters  in  all.  Hooks  and  circles  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  consonant  strokes 
make  double  and  treble  consonants  for  abbre- 
viating the  writing. 

"  Shorthand,  an  art.  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only 
in  England,  may  perhaps  be  thought  worth  the  learn- 
ing."— Locke:  On  Education. 

shorf -ly,  *  schort-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  short;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  short  manner ;   in  a  short  time ; 
quickly,  soon.    (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  45.) 

2.  In  a  few  words  ;  briefly,  concisely. 

"  Schortly  forto  say,  to  Bnowdon  has  he  tight.* 

Robert  at  Bntnne,  p.  MS. 

3.  In  an  abrupt,  sharp,  or  curt  manner :  as, 
He  answered  me  very  shortly. 


shortly-acuminated,  a. 
hot. :    Having    a    short    tapering    point- 
(Pajcton.) 

shortly-bifid,  shortly  two-cleft,  «, 

Bot. :  Slightly  cleft  at  the  apex  into  two 
parts.  (Paxton.) 

short  -ness,  «.    [Eng.  short ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or   state   of  being   short; 
want  of  length  or  extent  in  space,  time,  or 
duration  ;   little  length  or   little   duration ; 
brevity. 

"Think  upon  the  vanity  and  ihortnea  of  human 
life,  and  let  death  aud  eternity  be  often  In  your 
minds."— Low. 

2.  Fewness  of  words  ;  conciseness,  brevity. 

"  Your  plainness  and  your  thnrtnett  please  me  well." 
Shakeip. :  Taming  of  Ike  Shre*.  IT.  4, 

3.  Deficiency,  imperfection,  shortcoming. 
"To  supply  the  thertneu  of  our  views."— Starch: 

Light  of  Mature,  vol.  it.  pt  i..  ch.  xix. 

4.  Want  of  reach  or  of  the  power  of  reten- 
tion :  as,  shortness  of  memory. 

5.  Abruptness,  sharpness,  curtness :  as,  the 
shortness  of  an  answer. 

shorts, «.  pi    [SHORT,  a.] 

L  The  bran  and  coarse  part  of  meal  in 
mixture. 

2.  A  term  in  rope-making  for  the  toppings 
and  tailings  of  hemp,  which  are  dressed  for 
bolt-ropes  and  whale-lines.    The  term  is  also 
employed  to  denote  the  distinction  between 
the  long  hemp  used  in  making  staple-ropes 
aud  inferior  hemp. 

3.  Small-clothes,  breeches. 

"The  business  of  the  evening  was  commenced  by« 
little  emphatic  man,  with  a  bald  head,  and  drab 
ihurtt.  who  suddenly  rushed  up  the  ladder,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  snapping  the  two  little  legs  encased 
in  the  drab  ihortt."-bickeni :  fidewiclt.  ch.  ixxiii. 

*  shbV-jf,  a.    [Eng.  shore  (1),  s.  ;  -y.J    Lying 
near  the  shore. 

"  There  Is  commonly  a  declivity  from  the  shore  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  channel,  aud  those  ihorg 
parts  are  generally  but  some  fathoms  deep."— But-net: 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Shot,  pret.,  pa.  par.  of  v.,  &  a.    [Snoor,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
C.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Struck  or  killed  by  a  shot. 

2.  Having  a  changeable  colour,  like  that 
produced  in  weaving,  by  all  the  warp  threads 
being  of  one  colour  and  all  the  weft  of  another; 
chatoyant;  hence,  intermingled,  interwoven, 
Interspersed. 

*  3,  Advanced  in  years. 

"  Well  that  in  years  he  seemed." 

Spe,uer:  F.  Q..  V.  Tl  IA 

Shot  (1),  *  SChot,  *  Shotte,  s.  [A.8.  gesceot, 
from  scot-,  stem  of  pa.  par.  of  «cedtan  =  to 
shoot;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  skot=&  shot; 
Icel.  skot  =  a  shot,  a  shooting  ;  Dut.  schot  =  a 
shot,  shoot ;  Ger.  schoss,  schuss  =  a  shot] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  shooting ;  the  discharge  of  ft 
firearm  or  similar  weapon. 

"  As  we  were  crossing  a  little  river  that  lay  In  our 
way  we  saw  some  ducks,  and  M  r.  Banks  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  over  fired  at  them,  and  happened  to  kill  three 
at  one  that."— Cook :  Firtt  I'oyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Small  spherical  pellets  of  lead  or  shot 
metal,  used  for  shooting  birds  and  other  small 
game.    They  were  originally  made  by  rolling 
an  ingot  of  lead  into  a  sheet  of  a  thickness 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  shot  to  be 
made,  then  cutting  the  lead  into  cubes  and 
placing  the  latter  in  a  "tumbler"  ;  the  action 
of  the  leaden  cubes  when  rubbed  against  each 
other  in  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  gradu- 
ally rounding  them  until  brought  to  a  more 
or  less  spherical  form.    This  was  superseded 
by  the  method  now  employed  of  dropping  the 
molten  metal,  in  a  tinely  divided  state,  from 
a  height  into  water,  invented  by  Watts,  of 
Bristol,  about  1782.    To  obviate  the  necessity 
for  the  high  tower,  the  metal  is  sometimes 
dropped  through  a'tube,  up  which  a  strong 
current  of  cold  air  is  driven,  and  in  another 
process  the  lead  is  dropi>ed  through  a  column 
of  glycerine  or  oil  instead  of  air. 

"  The  action  of  the  fire  set  the  powder  in  a  blase, 
that  ..f  the  powder  forced  out  the  •*<<.  that  of  the  that 
wounded  the  bird,  and  tl.at  of  gravity  brought  her  te 
the  ground."— Scare*  .-  Liffht  of  Mature,  pt  L,  ch.  U. 

3.  A  missile,  particularly  a  ball  or  bullet. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  solid  projectiles,  and 
also  to  hollow  projectiles   without  bursting 
charges.      Originally   rounded   stones   were 
used,  but  were  afterwards  superseded  by  balls 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.   -blc,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  del. 
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shot— shoulder 


of  lead  or  iron.  The  introduction  of  rifling 
into  firearms  has  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
elongate' I  shot,  round  shot  being  retained  only 
for  use  with  mortars  or  smooth-bore  arms.  In 
the  case  of  the  Palliser  shot,  the  same  pro- 
jectile maybe  used  with  or  without  a  bursting 
charge,  it  beinij  cast  hollow  so  as  to  serve  us  a 
shell  or  an  ordinary  shot.  Various  forms  of 
shot  are  manufactured,  which  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads. 

"  The  first  ihv  struck  one  <>f  the  holsters  of  Prince 

Ge..rv?eof  Hess.-.aud  broiuht  hia  horse  to  the  ground." 

— Matiiulay  •  Uiit.  Eitg.,  oil  nvi. 

4.  The  flight  or  range  of  a  missile  ;  the  dis- 
tance to  which  a  projectile  passes. 

"  She  sat  over  against  him,  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were 
•  bow  itmt.'—Genetit  x\i.  16. 

*  5.  Hence,    used    figuratively    for   range, 
reach. 

"  Out  of  the  tliut  and  danger  of  desire.' 

yhakap.  /  Hamlet,  1.  S. 

*  6.  Any  thing  emitted,  cast,  or   thrown 
forth  ;  discharge. 

"  Against  the  dreadful  that  of  worde* 
That  thousands  had  beguilde.~ 

Gatcoigne  :  Of  the  Louert  Estate. 

*  7.  A  musketeer ;  a  soldier  armed  witli  a 
musket 

"  I  was  brought  from  prison  by  two  drains  and  a 
hundred  Aut. —R.  Peuke :  Three  to  One  (in  Englitn 
earner,  L  «S3). 

8.  One  who  shoots  ;  a  shooter,  a  marksman. 

"The  father  was  a  good  rtot,  a  keen  fisherman."— 
Standard,  Nov.  24,  1845. 

9.  pie  whole  sweep  of  nets  thrown  out  at 
one  time ;  the  number  of  fish  caught  at  one 
haul  of  the  net.    (Scotch.) 

10.  An  inferior  animal  taken  out  of  a  drove 
of  cattle  or  a  flock  of  sheep ;  also  a  young 
hog.     [SHOAT.] 

IL  7  'ech  nically  : 

1.  Mining :  A  charge  of  powder  in  a  blast- 
hole. 

2.  Weaving :  A  pattern  produced  by  weav- 
ing warp  and  weft  threads  of  different  colours. 

If  (1)  A  shot  in  the  locker:  Money  in  the 
pocket  or  at  one's  disposal. 

(2)  Shot  of  a  cable  : 

Naut. :  The  splicing  of  two  cables  together, 
or  the  whole  length  of  the  two  cables  thus 
spliced. 

*  shot -anchor,  *shot-ancre,  s.    A 

sheet-anchor  (q.v.). 

Shot-belt,  s.  A  long  leather  tube  for 
shot,  worn  as  a  baldric,  and  having  a  charger 
at  the  lower  end. 

shot-box,  -. 

A'auJ. :  A  box  in  which  grape  or  canister 
shot  are  placed  near  the  guns. 

Shot- cartridge,  s.  A  round  of  ammu- 
nition for  a  shot-gun.  The  shot  are  frequently 
inclosed  in  a  wire-gauze  case  to  prevent  their 
scattering  too  it\ueh. 

*  Shot-free  (1),  a.    Not  injured  or  not  to 
be  injured  by  shot ;  shot-proof. 

"  For  if  he  feel  no  chagrin  or  remorse, 
His  forehead's  that -free,  and  he's  ne'er  the  worse." 
Butler:  Upon  Drunken netl. 

shot-garland,  s. 

Naut. :  A  wooden  frame  to  contain  cannon- 
balls,  secured  to  the  coamings  and  ledges 
around  the  hatchway  of  a  vessel. 

shot -gauge,   s.     The   same   as   RINO- 

OAUGE,  3. 

shot -glass,  «.  The  same  as  CLOTH- 
PRO  VEK  (q.v.). 

shot-gun,  *.  A  smooth-bore  firearm  for 
shooting  small  game.  Shot-guns  are  frequently 
made  double-barrelled. 

shot-hole,  s.  A  hole  made  by  a  shot  or 
bullet  discharged. 

shot-locker,  s. 

Naut. :  Slats  or  planks  pierced  with  holes 
to  receive  shot,  and  placed  along  the  sides 
and  round  the  hatchways. 

shot-metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  lead,  56  parts ; 
arsenic,  1.  Used  for  making  bird  shot. 

shot-plug,  shot-prop,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tapered  cone  of  wood  driven  into  a 
shot-hole  in  a  vessel's  side  to  prevent  leakage. 

shot-pouch,  s.  A  receptacle  for  small 
shot  carried  on  the  person.  It  is  usually 
made  of  leather,  the  mouthpiece  being  pro- 
vided with  a  measure,  having  an  adjustable 
cut-off  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  charge. 


shot -proof,  a.  Proof  against  shot ;  in- 
capable of  being  damaged  by  shot. 

shot-prop,  8.    (SHOT-PLUG.  ] 
shot-rack, 

X<iiit. :  A  wooden  frame,  around  a  hatch  or 
ni-ar  a  gun,  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
rounu  shot  are  kept  for  service. 

shot-silk,  s. 

Fabric:  A  silk  stuff  whose  warp  and  weft 
threads  are  of  two  colours,  so  as  to  exhibit 
changeable  tints  under  varying  circumstances 
of  light. 

shot-sorter,  s.  A  frame  with  a  series  of 
sieves  of  different  grades  of  fineness,  to  sort 
shot,  into  various  grades  of  size. 

Shot-star,  s.    [STARSHOT.] 

shot-table,  s.  A  device  for  insuring  the 
equal  shrinkage  of  shot  in  all  directions  while 
cooling. 

Shot-tower,  s.  A  tall  building  from  the 
summit  of  which  melted  lead  is  dropped  into 
a  cistern  of  water. 

shot-window,  s. 

1.  A  small  window  chiefly  filled    with   a 
board  that  opens  and  shuts.     (Scotch.) 

2.  A  window  projecting  from  a  wall. 

ShSt  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  scot  (q.v.).]  A  rec- 
koning ;  a  person's  share  of  expenses  or  of  a 
reckoning. 

"  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the 
dish  pays  the  thot."—Shake*p.  :  Cymbetine,  v.  4. 

*  Shot-clog,  s.    One  who  was  a  mere  clog 
on  a  company,  but  who  was  tolerated  because 
he  paid  the  shot  for  the  rest. 

*  shot-free  (2),  a. 

1.  Free  from  shot  or  charge  ;  not  having  to 
pay  any  share  of  the  expenses  ;  scot-free. 

"  Though  I  could  scape  thyf-free  at  London,  I  fear 
the  shot  here :  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the  pate." 
—Khaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  8, 

2.  Unpunished,  uninjured,  scot-free. 

t  shot-shark,  s.  A  waiter;  one  who 
receives  the  shot  or  reckoning. 

"Where  be  then  these  thnt-t'iarkt  I "— Btn  Jonton  : 
Every  Man  out  of  hit  Htimnur.  r.  i. 

*  Shot,  pa.  par.  ofv.     [Snux.] 

* Shote  (1),  *.  [A.8.  scedta  =  &  shooting  or 
darting  fish,  from  sceotan  =  to  shoot  (q.v.).]  A 
fish. 

"  The  thntf,  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in 
shai>e  and  colour  resembleth  the  trout ;  howbeit  In 
bigness  and  goodness  cometh  far  behiad  him."— Carets  .• 
Suroey  of  Cornwall, 

Shote  (2),  s.    [SHOAT.] 

*  shot-er,  *.    [SHOOTER.] 

*  shot'-rel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  pike  in 
its  first  year.    (Prov.) 

*  shotte,  s.    [SHOT,  s.] 

shot  -ted,  a.    [Eng.  shot  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Loaded  with  shot.    (Said  of  a  cannon.) 

2.  Having  a  shot  attached. 

ShSt'-ten,  a.  [A.S.  scoten,  pa.  par.  of  sceotan 
=  to  shoot  (q.v.).] 

1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 

"  Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack :  die  when  thon  wilt.  W 
good  manhood  be  not  forgot  upon  the  earth,  then  air. 
I  a  thotten  herring."— Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Shot  out  of  its  socket ;  dislocated,  as  a 
bone. 

3.  Shooting  out  into  angles. 

shotten-milk,  s.  Sour  curdled  milk. 
(Prov.) 

shough  (gh  guttural),  ».  [SHOCK,  a.]  A  species 
of  shaggy  dog  ;  a  shock. 

"  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  cun, 
SHoHlht,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  'clep'd 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs." 

Shaketp.  :  Maeoetlt,  ill  1. 

Shough  (gh  guttural),  intcrj.  [Saoo.]  Begone  I 
off I  away ! 


Should  (I  silent),   '  shold,  *sholde,  pret. 

O/V.      [SHALL.] 

shouT  -  der,  *  shnl  -  der,  *  shul  -  dre,  ». 

[ A.S.  icuMer, sculdor ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  schouder; 
Sw.  skuMra  ;  Dan.  skultier  ;  Ger.  schulter.] 

L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  L 


2.  Tlie  upper  joint  of  a  foreleg  of  an  aiiiiut'i 
cut  for  the  market. 

"  We  give  the  recipe  to  show  the  variety  of  ways  iii 
which  a  Utoulder  of  mutton  may  be  served. "— CjMMt 
Diet,  of  Cookery,  p.  461. 

3.  (PL):  The  part  of  the  human  body  on 
which  the  head  U  set ;  the  upper  part  of  th« 
back. 

"  -YUke  broad  thy  ihoiitders  to  receive  my  weight, 
And  l>ear  me  to  the  margin." 

Tennyum  :  llorte  d' Arthur,  1M. 

4.  Th.e  back. 

"  The  wind  sits  In  the  tlumlder  of  your  sail." 

ShaXctp.     Ifuinl.t.  1.  s. 

5.  Used  fig.,  as  typical  of  sustaining  power; 
the  emblem  of  supporting  strength. 

"  On  thy  thoulder  will  I  lean." 

8l,akett>.  :  3  Henry  VI..  ii.  L 

6.  That  which  resembles  a  human  shoulder  j 
a  prominent  or  projecting  part;  a  slope,  • 
declivity  :  as,  the  shi-nhler  of  a  hill. 

7.  A  projection  on  an  object  to  oppose  or 
limit  motion,  or  to  form  an  abutment;  a  hori- 
zontal   or  rectangular    projection   from    the 
body  of  a  thing;  as— 

(1)  Vehicles:  The  butting-ring  on  an  axle. 

(2)  Carp.  :  The  square  end  of  an  object  at 
the  point  where  the  tenon  commences';  as  of 
a  spoke,  the  stile  of  a  door,  &c. 

(3)  Print.  :  The  projection  at  the  top  of  the 
shank  of  a  type  beyond  the  face  of  the  letter. 

(4)  The  contraction  in  a  lamp-chimney  just 
alwve  the  level  of  the  wick  in  an  argand  or 
flat-wick  lamp. 

*  (5)  Archery :  The  broad  part  of  an  arrow- 
head. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  iiat. :  The  shoulder-joint  (q.v.),  and  the 
portion  of  the  body  containing  it. 

2.  Fort. :  The  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  face  and  the  flank  of  a  bastion. 
[See  illustration  under  BASTION.] 

3.  Leather:  A  name   given    to  tanned    or 
curried  hides  and  kips,  and  also  to  English 
and  foreign  offal. 

II  (1)  Shoulder  to  shoulder:  A  phrase  express- 
ive of  united  action  and  mutual  cooperation 
and  support. 

"  It  would  strengthen  their  cause  if  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  fought  shoulder  to  ihouldrr  to 
obtain  the  management  ol  their  own  aflairs."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec  1,  1886 

(2)  The  cold  slioulder:  A  cold  or  cool  recep- 
tion, especially  of  one  with  whom  we  have 
been  on  friendly  terms. 

"  Gives  Vie  cold  thoulder  to  the  man  that  made 
him."—  Dickent :  Great  Expectation^  ch.  11L 

(3)  To  put  one's   shmilder  to  the  wheel :  To 
assist  in  bearing  a  burden  or  in  overcoming  a 
difficulty ;  to  exert  one's  self ;  to  work  per- 
sonally ;  to  set  to  ;  to  bestir  one's  self. 

shoulder-belt,  s.  A  belt  which  passes 
across  the  shoulder  ;  a  baldric. 

"  Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  can  heal, 
Though  thy  broad  thoulder-belt  the  wound  conceal." 
Uryden.     (Tudd.) 

shoulder-blade,  s. 

AIM'..  :  The  scapula  (q.v.). 

"  Then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  the  thouldrr-blade, 
and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone." — Job 
xxxi.  22. 

shoulder-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  single  block  having  a  projection 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shell  to  prevent  the  rope 
that  is  rove  through  it  from  becoming  jammed 
between  the  block  and  the  yard. 

shoulder-bone,  s.  The  shoulder-blade. 
(Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3.) 

shoulder-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  An  appliance  for  treating  round 
shoulders  or  unconfirmed  curvatures  of  the 
spine. 

*  shoulder-clapper  s.    One  who  claps 
another  on  the  •boulder,  as  in  familiarity,  or 
to  arrest  him  ;  a  bailiff. 

"  A  ihtiuMcr-rtii/'ptr,  one  th.it  commands 
The  passages  nf  alleys.' 

Shaki'sp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort.  IT.  S. 

shoulder-joint,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  articulation  by  which  the  arm 
in  man  or  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped  is  con- 
nected with  the  trunk.  The  large  hemispheri-  - 
cal  head  oft  heh  n  mt-rns  is  opposed  to  the  much 
smaller  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  the  bones,  for  freedom's  sake,  being 
retained  in  position  not  by  tlie  direct  tension 
of  ligaments,  but  by  surrounding  muscles  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  (Quoin.) 


fato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  i6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  wh6.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjfrian.    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  QU  =  kw. 


shoulder-  shoveller 
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Shoulder-knot,  s.  An  ornamental  knot 
Of  ribbons  woru  on  the  shoulder  ;  an  epaulet. 

"  With  the  kiug's  ihoulder-knnt  and  gay  cockade." 
C"W/xr  :  Table  Talk,  44. 

•shoulder -knotted,  a.  Wearing  a 
shoulder-knot. 

shoulder  of  mutton  sail,  -. 

Naut. :  A  triangular  fore-and-aft  sail,  em- 
ployed on  boats,  &c.  The  apex  is  at  the  head 
of  the  mast,  and  the  foot  is  extended  by  a 
boom. 

"Somewhat  resembling  what  we  call  mhaulder-of- 
mutton  tail,  and  used  fur  boats  belonging  to  men  of 
war.'— Coo* :  First  Voyage,  bk.  i,  ch.  xvili. 

Shoulder-pegged,  a.  Appl  ied  to  horses 
that  are  gourdy,  stiff,  and  almost  without 
motion. 

shoulder -pitch,  *. 

Anat. :  A  popular  name  for  the  acromion 
process  projecting  outwards  and  forwards 
from  the  extremity  of  the  spine  over  the 
glenoiil  cavity,  and  forming  the  summit  of 
file  shoulder. 

*  shoulder  shotten,  a.    Strained  in  the 

shoulder.    [SHOTTEN.] 

"  His  horseswayed  in  the  back,  nnd  ihoulder-thotten." 
—Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

•shoulder-slip,  s.  Dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  or  of  the  humerus. 

"  The  horse  will  take  so  much  care  of  himself  as  to 
come  off  with  only  a  strain  or  a  ihoutder-tlip."—Xu>:ft. 

*  shoulder  -  slipped,  a.     Having  the 
shoulder  dislocated. 

"  Rosin.inte  was  half  thoulder -tUpped."  —  Jar  nit : 
Don  ifuUnt,-.  pt  i.,  bk.  i..  cb.  viii. 

»  shoulder-splayed,  a.  Applied  to  a 
horse  when  he  has  given  his  shoulder  such  a 
violent  shock  as  to  dislocate  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

shoulder-strap,  *.  A  strap  worn  over 
the  shoulder,  either  for  ornament  or  distinc- 
tion, or  to  support  the  dress. 

shoulder-stripe, .--. 
En-torn. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Anticlea 
Ixuliata. 

shoulder-striped  wainscot,  --. 
Entom. :   A  British    night-moth,   Leucania 
Comma. 

shoulder-washer,  *. 

Vehicles:  The  washer  between  a  wheel  and 
axle-tree. 

"shoulder-wrench,  s.  A  wrench  of 
the  shoulder. 

shoul'-der,  v.t.  &  i.    [SHOULDER,  s.J 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoulder  ;  to 
push  or  shove  violently. 

"  The  mid-stream's  his  ;  I  creeping  by  the  side. 
Am  thoulder'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide." 

Drgden  :  Tyrannic  Love.  ii.  1. 

2.  To  take  up  on  the  shoulder  or  shoulders. 

"  We  once  more  shouldered  oar  packs  and  put  our 
best  f.K>t  foremost."—  Field,  Sept  25,  188&. 

II.  Mil. :  To  carry  vertically  at  the  side  of 
the  body,  and  resting  against  the  hollow  of 
the  shoulder. 

"  Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or.  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shmililer'il  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were 
won."  Gotdtmith  :  Daerted  Village, 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  pi>sh  forward  ;  to  force 
one's  way  through  a  crowd. 

Shoul'-dered,  a.  [Eng.  shoulder ;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing shoulders  ;  generally  iu  composition  :  as, 
broad-sAou/rfereeu 

Shoul  der-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [SHOULDER,  v.] 

shouldering  file,  s.  A  flat  safe -edged 
file  whose  narrower  sides  are  parallel  and  in- 
clined. When  made  of  large  size  and  ri^i.t 
and  left,  they  are  sometimes  called  parallel 
V-files. 

Shout,  *  shonte,  v.i.  &  t.    [SHOUT,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  cry,  as  in 
joy,  triumph,  exultation,  to  arrest  attention 
of  some  one  at  a  distance,  &c. 

"  He  thouted  with  all  his  force  for  some  minutes  "— 
Coo*:  Pint  Voyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  To  treat  a  person  with  liquor.    (Austr.  dt 
Amer.  slany.) 

"  He  thrmtrd,  or  treated  to  liquor  everybody  who 
entered  the  bar."— O.  A.  Sola,  In  Daily  Trltgraph, 
March  20, 1886. 


B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  with  s  shout  ;  to  cry 
out  loudly.    Often  with  out  :  as,  He  shouted 
out  my  name. 

H  To  shout  at:  To  deride  or  revile  with 
shouts  ;  to  mock. 

shout,  *  shoute,  *  showte,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  loud,  vehement,  and  sudden 
outcry  ;  a  sudden  burst  of  voices  ;  an  outcry 
of  a  multitude  of  men,  especially  in  joy, 
triumph,  exultation,  or  the  like. 

"  The  rest  of  the  Grecians  ...  in  the  beginning  of 
their  onset  gave  a  general  thout."—  Potter  :  Antiguitiei 
of  Greece,  bk.  ill,  ch.  ix. 

shouf-er,  s.  [Eng.  shout;  -er.]  One  who 
shouts. 

&        "A  peal  of  lond  applause  rang  out, 
And*thlun'd  the  air.  till  even  the  birds  fell  down 
Upon  the  Aouteri  heads."       Hryden  :  Cleomenet. 

shou'-ther,  s.    [SHOULDER,  *.]   (Scotch.) 

shout'  -ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  ».    [Siiour,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  shouting  ;  a  shout, 
a  loud  outcry,  expressive  of  joy,  grief,  triumph, 
or  the  like. 

shove,  *schove,  v.t.  ft  i.  [A.8.  scofian, 
scufan  (pa.  t.  scedf,  pL  scu/on,  pa.  par.  scofen)  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  schuiven  ;  Icel.  skufa,  skyfa  ; 
Dan.  skuffe  ;  Sw.  skuffa  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sciuban  ; 
Goth,  skiuban;  Ger.  schieben  (pa.  t.  schob,  pa. 
par.  geschobe>i).~] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  along  by  the  direct  application 
of  strength  without  any  direct  impulse  ;  to 
push  along,  so  as  to  make  a  body  slide  or 
move  along  on  the  surface  of  another  body  ; 
to  push  along  by  main  force. 


"  From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin, 
ShoiK.t  it  forth  into  the  water." 

Longfellow  :  Bia 


atha. 


•  2.  To  push  aside,  to  jostle  ;  to  press  or 
push  against. 

"He  used  tothote  and  elbow  his  fellow-servants  to 
get  near  his  mistress,  when  money  was  a  paying  or  re- 
ceiving."— ^rftutAnot;  Bitt.  John  Butt. 

*  3.  To  push,  to  press. 

"  We  see  bodies  moved  by  other  bodies,  striking  or 
thovina  against  them."—  Search  :  Light  of  Mature,  vol. 
ii.,  pt.  L.  ch.  vii. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  push  or  drive  forward  on  a  course; 
to  push  roughly  on. 

"The  seamen  towed,  and  I  ihoved,  till  we  arrived 
within  forty  yards  of  the  thon."—Swtft  :  Oulliver  ; 
Lilliput,  ch.  vili. 

2.  To  push  off  ;  to  move  in  a  boat  by  means 
of  a  pole  or  oar  which  reaches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water.    (Followed  by  off  or  from.) 

"  He  grasp'd  the  oar, 

Beceiv'd  his  gueet  aboard,  and  thov'dfrom  shore." 
Cart*. 

1T  (1)  To  shove  away:  To  push  away  to  a 
distance  ;  to  thrust  off  or  away. 

»  (2)  To  shove  by  :  To  push  away,  to  reject  ; 
to  delay. 

"  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  thote  oy  Justice." 

Shaketp.  :  Bamlet,  IU.  8. 

(3)  To  shove  down,  :  To  overthrow  by  push- 
ing ;  to  throw  down. 

(4)  To  shove  off:  To  thrust  or  push  away  ;  to 
cause  to  move  from  the  shore  by  pushing  with 
a  pole  or  oar. 

shove,  s.    [SHOVE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  shoving  or  pushing  ;  a  push. 

"I  rested  two  minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat 
another  ihove.  and  so  on."—  Swift:  Gulliter;  Lilliput, 
ch.  viii. 

2.  The  central,  woody  portion  of  the  stem 
of  flax  ;  the  boon. 

shove-board,  «.  A  sort  of  game  played 
by  pushing  or  shoving  pieces  of  money  along 
a  board,  on  which  were  cut  a  nnnit«r  of 
transverse  lines,  the  object  being  to  play  the 
coin  so  that  it  rested  between  each  set  of 
lines  ;  also  the  board  on  which  the  game  was 
played.  Also  called  Shove-groat,  Shovel- 
board,  Shuffle-board,  Shove-halfiienny,  and 
Shovel-penny. 

*  shove-groat,  shove-halfpenny,  «. 

The  same  as  SHOVE-BO.\RD. 

"  A  favourite  game  during  the  sixteenth  and  seveu- 
teenth  centuries  was  ihorejrmat,  which  waa  ptaM  iu 
the  following  manner.  A  psmlMonwH  wa«  drawn 
upon  the  mf.ldle  of  the  Ul.'e.  and  divided  Into  nine 
compartments.  each  of  which  was  nnmlwml.  The 
players  then  placed  in  turn  a  silver  ini-t.  or  smooth 
halfpenny,  ui«m  the  edge  of  the  tahle.  and  hy  a 
smart  stroke  of  the  palm  *et\t  It  amonK  the  partitions. 
where  it  counted  according  to  the  nnmlcr  on  which 
it  rested."—  Xniyht  :  Pictorial  Bist.  Kng.  it  8»L 


shoV-el,  *  schov-el,  *  show-el,  *  shov- 
el!, s.  [A.S.  scofl,  from  scof-,  base  of  pa.  par. 
of  scii/an=to  shove  (q.v.);  Dut.  scltoffel; 
Dan.  skovl;  Low  Ger.  sckufel ;  Ger.  m-hauJeL] 

1.  An  implement  consisting  of  a  broad  scoop 
or  hollow  blade  with  a  handle,  u««d  for  raising 
loose  sulistances,   such  as  loose  earth,  coal, 
sand,  gravel,  money,  &<•.     Shovels  are  con- 
structed in  various  shajjes  aud  sizes,  and  of 
various  materials  according  to  the  particular 
purposes  to  be  served.    Thus,   a  fire-shovel 
for  raising  coals,  cinders,  or  ashes,  is  of  iron ; 
a  grain-shovel  is  of  wood,  &c. 

"  Then  must  you  goe  deeper  aud  cast  up  the  earth 
with  a  broad  spade  or  ihoKlt."-P.  Holland:  Plinie, 
bk.  xvii..  ch.  xxi. 

2.  A  shovel-hat  (q.v.). 

"  Anoldparty  iuaiAow/."— X'/orif .  Queen 't  EngliA, 
p.  VS. 

shovel-board,  *  shovel  boord, «. 

1.  The  same  as  SHOVE-BOARD  (q.v.). 

"  The  youngest  aud  silliest  chanlain  who.  In  • 
remote  manor  house,  pasced  his  life  iu  drinking  ale 
and  playing  at  ihovrl-board.'  —  Xacaulay:  Bat.  inj., 
ch.  xi. 

2.  A  game  played  on  board  ship  by  shoving 
with  a  cue  wooden  discs  so  that  they  shall  rest 
in  one  of  nine  squares  chalked  on  the  deck. 

shovel-fish,  shovel-head, «. 

Ichihy.:  The  genus  Scaphirhynchus,  and 
especially  S.  platyrhynchus. 

"  The  two  smaller  figures  represent  the  Shotr'-jA, 
so  called  from  the  curious  furrn  of  its  head,  which  is 
.  .  .  really  not  unlike  the  implement  (rom  which  it 
derives  iu  popular  title,"—  Wood :  lllut.  Hat.  BUL. 
Ui.  203. 

Shovel-hat,  s.  A  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
turned  up  at  the  sides  and  projecting  in  front, 
like  a  shovel,  worn  by  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Shovel-head,  s.    [SHOVEL-FISH.) 
*  shovel-penny,  s.    [SHOVE-BOARD.] 

shovel  plough,  shovel-plow,  s.    A 

plough  having  a  simple  triangular  share,  and 
employed  for  cultivating  ground  between 
growing  crops. 

ShoV-el,  v.t.    [SHOVEL,  *.J 

L  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel. 

"  Where  no  priest  thoeeii  in  dost." 

Shaketp. :  Winter  t  Tale,  If.  I, 
2.  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 
"  Ducks  ihoret  them  up  as  they  swim  along  UM 
waters."— Derham :  Phytico-Thtotoyy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  zi. 
(Note.) 

If  To  shovel  up : 

1.  To  throw  up  with  a  shovel. 

2.  To  cover  up  with  earth  with  a  spadt  or 
shovel. 

Sh6v'-el-ard, «.    [SHOVELLER,  «.] 

shoV-el-ful,  shiV-el-full, «.  [Eng.  shovel; 
•full.]  As  much  as  a  shovel  will  hold  ;  enough 
to  fill  a  shovel. 

••  Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  head 
A  thorelful  of  churchyard  clay." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  L 

shov'-el-ler,  *  shoV-el-or, «.  [Eng.  shovA; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  shovels ;  one  who 
works  with  a  shovel. 

"Of  setting  a  numerous  body  of  •»»f'««-»  «* 
•weopers  to  work  whilst  the  snow  Is  still  dropping 
from  the  clouds."— Daily  Tetxyrapk,  Jan.  8,  MS*. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Spatula  (Anas)  dirpeata,  the  Broad-bill 
(q.v.),  or  Spoonbill-duck,  widely  distributed 
over    the    northern  .hemisphere,    a    winte» 
visitor  to  Britain,  some  remaining  to  breef" ; 
resident  on  the  east  coast,  though  becoming 
rare.      Length   about    twenty    inches ;    bill 
much  widened  on  each  side  near  tip,  some- 
what resembling  thnt  of  the  Spoonbill ;  head 
and  upper  part  of  neck  in  a'lult  male  rich 
green,  lower  part  white,  back  brown,  breast 
and  alxlomen  chestnut  brown.     It  nests  in 
some  dry  spot  near  water,   and  lays   from 
eight    to   fourteen  greenish-buff  eggs.    (8e« 
extract.) 

••  The  flesh  is  tender.  Juicy,  and  of  good  flavour. 
The  excellence  of  the  Canvas-hack  of  America,  as  an 
article  of  f«»l  is  pr-vcrMal,  yet  Audubon  also  say* 
that  no  sportsman  »  ho  is  a  judjp  •"lew  fobyj 
mSJSr  in  shoot  a  Canvas-back/"-  Tamil :  BritM 
Birdt  (ed  4th).  ir.  .1T!>. 

(2)  The  White  Spoonbill.    [SPOONBILL.! 

"In  a  M^.  smvev  of  a  certain  manor  (In  Buim] 
take-i  in  1ST".  It  i»  Mated  that  'In  the  woods  railed  the 
Wwtwood  and  the  Haslette,  Sk~elm  and  Berom 
have  lately  breed  l«cl  and  tome  Shorten  breed  UKW* 
this  year.'  It  H  clear  that  this  .^^cannotpos.lbly 
refer  to  the  Shoveller  Duck."—  farrell:  Brtttth  Kr4l 
(ed.  4th).  iv.  MS. 


w-,  D6^;  piut,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  150,  gem;  thin,  thi»:  sta,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  _  L 
•clan,  -tian  =  gh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  xhon.    -oious,  -tious,  -  sious  =  ah  us.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  deL 
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show-shrap 


•how,  shew  (ew  as  6),  *  shew-en,  *  she  we, 

v.t.  A  i.  [A.S.  sceawiaii  =  to  look,  see, 
behold,  to  point  out ;  cogn.  witli  Dut. 
tchoitwen  =  to  inspect,  to  view  ;  Dan.  skae  = 
to  behold ;  Goth,  skawjan  (:n  comp.  usskawjan) 
=  to  awake  ;  Ger.  schauen  =  to  behold,  to 
see.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  caveo  =  to 
be  careful,  to  take  care  ;  Eng.  cautious.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  exhibit  or  present  to  the  view;  to 
display  ;  to  place  in  sight. 

"  SHott  thyself  to  the  priest."—  Matthew  viii.  4. 

2.  To  point  out  to,  as  a  guide ;  hence,  to 
guide  or  usher,  to  direct. 

"  Will  you  show  me  to  this  house  ?  " 

Hhatesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  J. 

3.  To  let  be  seen  ;  to  discover,  to  disclose  ; 
not  to  conceal  ;  to  exhibit. 

M  I  have  ftiutctd  too  much  the  rashness  of  a  woman." 
Shalcetft. .-  Winter  i  Tale,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  discover,  to  reveal,  to  communicate, 
to  disclose. 

"  All  the  secret*  of  our  camp  I'll  thow." 

Sh<ik,-tp. :  Air  i  Well  th  it  Endt  Well,  IT.  1. 

5.  To  explain,  to  expound,  to  make  clear. 

"  Forasmuch  as  knowledge  and  shewing  of  hard 
wntences.  and  Ji^ulviug  of  doubts,  were  found  in  the 
•ame  DHiiiel,  let  him  be  called."— Daniel  v.  II. 

6.  To  indicate,  to  point  out,  to  point  to. 
"  Why  stand  we  lunger,  shivering  under  fears. 

That  ihow  110  end  but  death  !  " 

MUtun :  P.  L.,  x.  1,008. 

7.  To  prove,  to  manifest,  to  make  apparent 
flr  clear  by  evidence,  reasoning,  or  the  like. 

"  I  have  thawed  the  unntness." 

xiitit'-sp.  :  Lear,  1.  4. 

8.  To  bestow,  to  confer,  to  afford,  to  do. 

"  Felix  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left 
Paul  bound."— Act*  xxiv.  27. 

9.  To  inform,  to  teach,  to  instruct. 

"  I  shall  thow  you  plainly  of  the  Father."— John 
CYi.26. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  appear,  to  become  visible. 

"  Tlie  flre  i'  the  flint 
Show*  not  till  it  be  struck." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  A  them,  I  1. 

2.  To  appear,  to  look  ;  to  present  an  appear- 
ance ;  to  be  in  appearance. 

"  Floating  darkly  downward  there 
Her  rounded  arm  thoa'd  white  and  bare." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xx 
8.  To  look,  to  appear. 

"The  painter,  whose  pictures  show  best  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  very  near,  more  uupleasing."— Hunyan : 
Pill/rim*  t'rojrea.  pt.  i. 

*  4.  To  become  or  suit  one  well  or  ill. 

"  My  lord  of  York,  it  better  thoiord  with  yon." 
Shaketp  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

TF  *  (1)  To  show  away,  To  shew  away :  To 
•ssiinie  an  air  of  consequence  ;  to  show  off. 

"  Never  give  yourself  airs  ;  never  press  to  them  away, 
u  they  cull  it.  —  T.  Hail :  Genuine  Letter*,  ii.  45. 

(2)  To  show  forth :  To  manifest,  to  proclaim, 
to  set  forth. 

"  Shew  forth  the  praises  of  Him."— 1  Peter  ii.  9. 

(3)  To  show  of : 

(a)  Trans. :  To  set  off ;  to  make  an  ostenta- 
tious show  of. 

(/<)  Intrans. :  To  make  an  ostentatious  show 
or  display. 

(4)  To  show  up : 

(a)  To  show  or  point  out  the  way  up  to  :  as, 
To  show  a  gentleman  up  to  a  drawing-room. 

(6)  To  hold  up  to  animadversion,  ridicule, 
or  contempt ;  to  expose. 

(c)  To  put  in  appearance.     (Colloq.) 

•how,   shew  (ew  as    6),    *  schewe,    «. 

[Snow,  v.} 

1.  The  act  of  showing  or  exhibiting  to  the 
view  ;  exposure  or  exhibition  to  the  view. 

"Thus  much  thotc  of  fl re  " 

Sluiketp. :  Juliut  Ctuar,  L  f. 

2.  Appearance,  whether  true  6Y  false. 

"  Thy  odour  matchetb  not  thy  thow." 

fihaltetp.  :  Sonnet  <9. 

8.  Ostentatious  display ;  parade,  ostentation. 

"  His  grandeur  and  majestic  thow 
Of  luxury."  Hilton  :  P.  R.,  Iv.  110. 

4.  Anything   presented   to  the  view  ;    an 
object  attracting  notice ;  an  aspect ;  an  ex- 
ternal sign. 
".Throng  our  Urge  temples  wit.h  the  thorn  of  peace." 

,  $>«ik-ip. :  Coriotantu.  iii.  S. 

*  5.  Semblance,  likeness. 

"  Our  senators 

Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  Mow 
Of  liberty."        Olway  .-  Venice  Prettntd,  L  1. 

6.  Speciousness,  plausibility  ;  hypocritical 
pretence. 

"  For  a  thotc  make  long  prayers."— LuJce  xx.  47. 


7.  A  sight,  a  si>ectacle,  a  public  exhibition  ; 
specif.,  an  exhibition  shown  for  money  :  as, 
a  flower-stow,  a  cattle-s/ioio,  Ac. 

8.  Representative  action. 

"  Expressed  iu  dumb  »/»w those  sentiments  of  gratl- 
t'ule  that  were  too  big  for  utterance."— Addison. 
(Tudd.) 

9.  A  mucous  discharge,  streaked  with  blood, 
which   takes  place  one,  two,   or  three  days 
before  a  woman  falls  into  labour. 

10.  An  uppui  Utility,  a  chuuce. 

U  Show  of  hunds :  The  holding  up  of  the 
hands  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  opinion 
of  a  meeting  upon  a  proposition. 

show-bill,  s.  A  placard  or  other  adver- 
tisement, usually  printed,  containing  an- 
nouncement of  goods  for  sale. 

*  show-box,  s.     A  box  containing  some 
object  or  objects  of  curiosity,  carried  round 
as  a  show. 

Show-bread,  shew  bread,  «. 

Judaism:  A  word  modelled  on  the  German 
schaubrode,  Luther's  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
D'Opn  crjS  (lehein  hapanim)  =  bread  of  the 
faces  or  face,  perhaps  meaning,  designed  for 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.  It  is  called  also  the 
"continual  shew-bread"  (2  Chron.  ii.  4),  or, 
more  briefly,  the  "'continual  -bread"  (Num. 
iv.  7),  or  "  hallowed  bread"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6). 
It  was  to  be  set  on  a  table  of  shittim  wood 
(q.v.),  overlaid  with  gold  (Exod.  xxv.  23-29  ; 
1  Kings  vii.  48),  and  having  a  blue  covering 
(Num.  iv.  7).  The  shew-bread  consisted  of 
twelve  cakes  baked  with  fine  flour,  two 
tenth  deals  being  in  each  cake  (Lev.  xxiv.  5). 
It  was  to  stand  in  the  Holy  Place,  and,  being 
sprinkled  with  frankincense,  was  there  to  be 
eaten  each  Salil>ath  by  Aaron  and  his  priestly 
descendants  (Lev.  xxiv.  9).  When  the  old 
shew-bread  was  removed,  new  and  hot  bread 
was  to  take  its  place  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).  When 
David  was  in  want  of  food,  he  ate  the  shew- 
bread,  though  he  was  not  a  priest  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  3-6),  and  Jesus  approved  the  deed  (Matt, 
xii.  4;  Mark  ii.  26;  Luke  vi.  4).  The  twelve 
cakes  of  shew-bread  were  apparently  one  for 
each  tribe;  the  deeper  spiritual  significance 
of  the  bread  has  been  variously  interpreted. 

Show-card,  s.  A  tradesman's  card,  ad- 
vertising goods  or  novelties. 

show-case,  s.  A  case  or  box,  having  a 
glass  top,  side,  or  front,  in  which  delicate  or 
valuable  articles  are  placed  for  exhibition. 

show-down,  ».  A  display  of  strength 
or  accomplishment,  usually  at  the  end  of  a 
contest.  (Colloq.) 

show-glass,  s.  A  glass  in  or  by  means 
of  which  anything  is  seen ;  a  showman's  glass  ; 
a  mirror. 

*  show-place,  s. 

1.  A  place  for  public  exhibition. 

2.  North's  (Plutarch :  Ant.,  liv.)  translation 
of    the    Greek    -yv/uvao-iov    (gvmnasion)  =  a 
gymnasium,  adopted  by  Shakespeare  (Ant.  <t 
Clfop.,  iii.  6). 

show-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  in  which  a  show  Is 
exhibited. 

2.  A   room   in  a  warehouse  or  wholesale 
establishment,  in  which  samples  of  goods  are 
set  out  for  inspection ;  also  a  room   in  an 
hotel  set  aside  for  the   use  of  commercial 
travellers  in  which  to  exhibit  samples  of  their 
goods  to  their  customers. 

*  Show-stone,  s.    A  glass  or  crystal  ball 
by  means  of  which  fortune-tellers  professed 
to  foretell  future  events. 

Show-yard,  «.  A  yard  or  inclosnre  in 
which  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  Ac.,  are  exhibited 
for  show. 

Show'-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  show,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

2.  That  which  shows,  as  a  mirror.  (Wycliffe.) 

show  er  (2),  *  schour.  *  shour,  *  shoure 

(orig.  a  monosyllable),  *.     [A.S.  sciir;  cogn. 

with    Dut.    schoer ;    Icel.    skur;   8w.    skur ; 

Goth,  sknra ;  O.  H.  Ger.  *eur ;  Ger.  schauer.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail  (and  sometimes  of 
inow)  of  short  or  not  very  long  duration. 

2.  A  storm  or  heavy  fall  of  anything ;  a 


fall  of  tilings  in  thick  and  fast  succession. 

[METEOR-SHOWER.  ] 

"  They  wheeled,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  thovert  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers."  Milt  ,n     P.  R..  iii.  844, 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed  ;  liberal  dis- 
tribution or  supply. 

"  Hhowert  of  wealth  descending  from  the  skies." 
Pope:  Burner;  Hind  ii.  814. 

IL  Pyrotechny.:  A  terra  applied  to  gold-rain 
(q.v.). 

shower-bath,  s.  A  bath  in  which  • 
shower  of  water  is  dropped  upon  the  person, 
usually  a  stream  distributed  by  a  strainer. 

Shtiw'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [SHOWER  (2),  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  water  with  a  shower  or  showers  ;  to 
wet  with  rain. 

"  Lest  It  again  dissolve  and  thower  the  earth." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  MS. 

2.  To  pour  down  copiously  and  rapidly  ;  to 
bestow  liberally  ;  to  distribute  or  scatter 
freely. 

"  The  commodore's  yacht  was  thoiaertng  rockets  and 
burning  light*.  "—Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  rain  in  showers  ;  to  poor 
or  fall  down  copiously. 

"  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head.* 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  It'.,  v.  L 

Sho'w'-er-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  showery  ;    -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  showery. 

*  shdw'-er-ing,  o.     [Eng.  shower  (2);  -ing.] 
Showery. 

Show1  -  er  -  less,  a.    [Eng.  shower  (2);  -lest.] 
Free  from  showers  ;  without  showers. 

"  Scarce  in  a  ihowerlett  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime.' 

A  rmttrony  :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  L 

Bho'w'-er-y,  a.    [Eng.  shower  (2)  ;  -y.J 

1.  Falling  in  showers. 

"  Scattering  everywhere 
The  thouxry  rain." 

Longfellow:  Rain  in  Summer. 

2.  Abounding  in  showers  of  rain  ;  rainy. 

"  By  sowing  t'ie  same  quantity  broadcast  in  thawer* 
weather."—  Smithton  :  Useful  Boukfor  Farmers,  p.  u. 

3.  A  free  translation  of  Germinal  (springing 
or  budding),  the  seventh  month  of  the  French 
republican  year. 

•  show'-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  show;  -full;  -ly.] 
Gaudily. 

"  All  sliowfullj/  gamisht."—  Chapman  :  Miaaue  of 
Middle  Tempie. 


'-I'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  showy;  -ly.]  In  a 
showy  manner  ;  with  show  or  parade  ;  osten- 
tatiously, pompously. 

Show  i  ness,  s.  [Eng.  showy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  showy  ;  show. 

Show'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  show;  -ing.]  A  presen- 
tation to  exhibition  ;  representation  by  words  ; 
a  setting  forth. 

»  show'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  show  ;  -ish.]  Splendid, 
gaudy,  showy,  specious,  plausible. 

"  To  distinguish  real  and  solid  worth  from  ihotrish 
or  plausible  expense."—  Pope  :  To  Tonton,  June  T.  1731 

show1  -man,  s.  [Eng.  show,  v.,  and  man.] 
One  who  "exhibits  a  show  ;  the  proprietor  of  a 
show. 


shown,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Snow,  v.] 

*  showve,  v.t.    [SHOVE,  v.] 

Show'-y,  a.  [Eng.  show  ;  -y.]  Making  a  great 
show  or  appearance;  attracting  attention; 
gaudy,  ostentatious,  gay,  splendid. 

"He  loaded  her  with  beads,  and  every  thoiey  trlfto 
that  would  please  her."— Cuok:  First  Voyage,  bit.  L, 
cb.  viii. 

*  shrag,  v.t.    [SHRAO,  «.]    To  lop.    (Huloet.) 

Shrag,  ».  [Prob.  a  softened  form  of  scrag  •=.  • 
stump  or  bianch.]  A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  off. 

*  shrag'-ger,  s.    [Eng.  shrag,  v. ;  -er.]    On« 
who  lops  or  trims  trees. 

Shram,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cause  to 
shrink  or  shrivel,  as  with  cold  ;  to  benumb. 
(Prov.) 

Shrank,  pret.  ofv.    [SHRUNK.] 

shrap,  *  shrape,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
place  baited  with  chaff  to  catch  birds. 

"  The  most  chaffy  thra/,  that  ever  was  set  before  th* 
eyes  of  winged  fowl."—  Bithop  Bedell:  Lettert.  p.  m 


fite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  roll;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  » ;  qu  =  few. 


slirapnel— shrievalty 
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ghr&p'-nel,  s.    [See  compound.] 
shrapnel-shell,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  hollow  projectile  or  shell,  so  called 
after  its  inventor,  General  Shrapnel.  As 
originally  constructed,  the  projectile  consisted 
of  a  spherical  iron  shell  filled  with  balls, 
sufficient  powder  being  mingled  with  the  balls 
to  burst  the  shell  when  the  fuse  ignited  the 
charge.  It  was  hence  called  spherical  case- 
shot,  and  was  designed  to  attain  a  longer 
range  than  common  ease-shot  or  grape.  The 
bursting  charge  was  of  just  sufficient  strength 
to  open  the  shell  without  scattering  the  balls, 
which  continued  their  flight.  '1  he  improved 
shrapnel  has  its  bursting  charge  in  a  cylinder 
in  the  middle  of  the  elongated  projectile  used 
with  rifled  guns.  Shrapnel  are  commonly  tilled" 
with  leaden  musket-balls  ;  melted  sulphur  or 
bituminous  matter  is  poured  in  to  fill  up  the 
interstices,  and  a  chamber  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  bursting  charge  is  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  shell. 

Bhread'-head,  «.    [Eng.  *  shread,  and  head.] 

[JERKINBEAD.J 

Shred,  *  shrede,  *  shread,  s.  [A.S.  scredde ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  skrjrulhr  —  a  shred  ;  O.  Dut. 
tchroode ;  Ger.  schrot.] 

1.  A  piece  torn  off;  a  strip ;  a  fragment 
torn  or  cut  off. 

"  In  a  piebald  livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed 
threat."—  Locke:  On  Human  Undent.,  bit.  iv.,  ch.  xx, 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  piece  generally. 

"The  tutors  content  themselves  with  teaching  a 
few  unconnected  thm/t  and  parcels  of  this  corrupted 
course."— Smith:  Wraith  of  Jfationi.  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

U  Used  specif,  of  strips  of  cloth  employed 
to  nail  up  trees. 

3.  A  particle  ;  an  iota. 

"There  was  not  a  ifired  of  evidence  against  his 
client."— B awley  Smart :  Struck  Down,  ch.  z. 

•  shred-pie, *.    A  mince-pie. 

Shred,  *  shredde,  v.t.    [A.S.  screadian;  Ger. 

tchroten  =  to  gnaw,  to  cut,  to  saw.] 

1.  To  tear  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  particu- 
larly into  long  and  narrow  pieces,  as  of  cloth 
or  leather ;  to  tear  into  strips  ;  to  strip. 

2.  To  prune,  to  lop,  to  trim. 

"  In  lopping  and  threading  of  trees,  when  the  cat 

r  shoul 
ii..  ch.  : 

3.  To  cut  vegetables  into  shreds  for  cook- 
Ing.     (2  Kings  iv.  39). 

•  4.  To  cut    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  52.) 

•  5.  To  scatter. 

"Wild  gourds  .  .  .  being  «Ar«d  amongst  other  whole- 
some herb*."— Janet,  of  Maryland:  Workt,  11.  289. 

shred' -ding,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [SHRED,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  into  shreds ;  the  act 
of  pruning  or  trimming. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off;  a  fragment,  a  shred. 

"A  number  of  short  cuts  or  threddintii,  which  may 
be  belter  called  wishes  than  prayers."— Booker  :  fcclei. 
Potitir,  bk.  v..  $  37. 

IL  Carp.  (PI.):  Short,  light  pieces  of  timber, 
fixed  as  bearers  below  the  roof,  forming  a 
straight  line  with  the  upper  side  of  the  rafters. 

Shred'-djf,  a.  [Eng.  shred;  -y.J  Consisting 
of  shreds  or  fragments. 

•shrSd'-lOSS,  a.  [En<;.  shred;  -less.]  Having 
no  shreds.  (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  47.) 

shrew,  *  schrewe,  *  shrewe,  *  screw*, 

*.  &  a.  [A.S.  scre<iu>a  =  a  shrew-mouse,  prob. 
orig.=  the  biter,  and  hence  transferred  to  a 
scolding  or  churlish  person.  Originally  used 
of  both  sexes,  and  implying  a  graver  charge 
than  is  now  involved  in  the  word.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

•  2.  A  churlish  person,  male  or  female ;  a 
malignant,  spiteful,  or  cantankerous  person 
Of  either  sex. 

•  3.  A  wretch,  an  accursed  person,  a  villain. 

"  [He]  toke  to  his  counwile  a  threm, 
Whom  to  his  father  forth  he  sent.* 

GoKtr:  C.  A..*\L 

4.  A  woman  of  a  vile  temper ;  a  virago,  a 
termagant,  a  scold. 

"  Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 
Much  more  a  threw  of  thy  impatient  humour." 
Skaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ill  1 


SHREWS. 

L  Common  Shrew,    s,  Lester,  or 
Pigmy,  Shrew. 


IL  Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Soricidae,  particularly  the  Com- 
mon (Sorer  vu/garis)  and  the  Lesser  Shrew 
(S.  pygmona).  The  former, common  in  Europe, 
is  ubuut  the  size  of  a  mouse,  which  it 
somewhat  resemoiesin  the  shape  of  the  body, 
feet,  and  tail,  but  has  the  muzzle  produced, 
with  prominent  nostrils,  far  beyond  the  lip  ; 
the  eyes  are  small,  and  scarcely  discernible 
through  the  fur ;  ears  wide  and  short ;  the 
tail  is  four- 
sided,  with 
the  angles 
rounded  off; 
fur  usually 
reddish-  » 
gray  above, 
grayish  be- 
neath, but 
the  colour 
varies,  and 
pied  speci- 
mens often 
o  c  c  n  r  . 
[LESSER- 
SHREW.] 
They  feed 
on  insects 
and  worms 
and  the  smaller  mollusca ;  they  are  extremely 
pugnacious,  and  two  males  scarcely  ever  meet 
without  a  battle,  when  the  weaker  is  killed 
and  eaten.  They  breed  in  the  spring ;  the  fe- 
m.ile  makes  a  nest  of  dry  herbage  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  brings  forth  from  five  to  seven 
young,  but  their  increase  is  checked  by  the 
we:isel  and  barn-owl.  In  former  times  the 
bite  of  the  Shrew  was  erroneously  considered 
venomous,  and  the  animal  itself  played  an 
important  part  in  folk-medicine.  [SHREW- 
ASH,  OARED-SHREW,  WATER-SHREW.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Churlish,  shrewish. 

"  Yet  was  he  to  me  the  moste  thmc* 

Chaurer:  C.  T.,  6,087. 

shrew-ash,  «.    (See  extract.) 

"A  threte-ash  is  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches, 
when  applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle,  will  Immediately 
relieve  the  pains  which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  run- 
ning of  a  shrew-mouse  over  the  part  affected.  .  .  . 
Into  the  body  of  the  tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored  with 
an  auger,  ana  a  poor  devoted  shrew-mouse  was  thrust 
In  alive,  and  plugged  in.  no  doubt  with  several  incan- 
tations long  since  forgotten.'1—  W hitt :  Sat.  Hut.  at 
Selborne,  pt.  iL,  ch.  xxvii. 

shrew-footed  uropsile,  *. 

Zool. :  Uropsilus  soricipes,  the  sole  species 
of  the  genus,  discovered  in  Eastern  Tibet  by 
Pere  David.  The  general  characters  are  like 
those  of  Urotrichtis  (q.v.);  the  tail  is  naked 
and  scaly,  fur  slate-colour,  with  a  brownish 
tinge. 

shrew-mole,  *. 

Zool. :  Scalops  atjvatica,  often  called  the 
Mole  in  the  United  States,  through  which  it 
is  widely  distributed.  The  snout  is  slender 
and  elongated,  and  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet 
are  webbed.  [ScALOPS.J 

shrew-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  Sorer  vulgaris.    [SHREW,  ».,  II.] 

*  shrew-Struck,  a.    Injured  or  affected 
by  a  Shrew.    [SHREW-ASH.] 

"  When  a  bone  in  the  fields  happened  to  be  sud- 
denly seized  with  an)  thing  like  a  numbness  in  his 
legs,  he  was  immediately  judged  by  the  old  persons  to 
be  either  planet-struck  or  threw-itruck.  The  mode  of 
cure  which  they  prescribed,  and  which  they  considered 
in  all  cases  infallible,  was  to  drag  the  animal  through 
a  piece  of  bramble  that  grew  at  both  ends."—  White  : 
Selborne,  lett.  xxviiL  (Note.) 

*  shrew,  *  shrews*  v.t.  [SHREW,  «.]  To 
beshrew,  to  curse. 

"  Shrew  me 
If  I  would  lose  It  for  a  revenue." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbrllne,  IL  8. 

shrewd,  *schrewed,  *shrende, 
*  shrewed,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of 
shrew  —  to  beshrew,  to  curse.) 

»  1.  Wicked,  unfair,  swindling,  malicious. 
(Conveying  a  graver  charge  than  we  now 
attach  to  the  word.) 

"Is  he  threwd  and  unjust  in  his  dealings  with 
others."— South :  Sermont,  vi.  lot. 

*  2.  Accursed,  cursed,  vile. 

"  Ne  leuede  yet  nogt 
Here  tchrewtde  dede."    Robert  of  Gloucetter.  >  1M. 

*  3.  Vixenish,  scolding,  shrewish. 

"As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  cunt  and  thrtwd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  i 

•4.  Vexatious,  troublesome,  mischievous, 
ill,  hurtful,  malicious. 

"  No  enemy  Is  so  despicable  but  he  may  do  •  body 
a  thrtxd  turn."— L'Ettrange :  fablet. 


*  5.  Spiteful,  dangerous. 

11  He  made  ».  threwd  thru*  tat  your  belly."—  fi»at«*  .' 
t  Henry  ir.,  ii.  4. 

*  6.  Sly,  cunning,  artful,  arch. 

*'  That  ihrewd  and  knavish  sprite." 
Shaketp.  :  Midtummer  Xight't  Dream,  IL  1. 

7.  Astute,    sagacious,    discerning,    sharp, 
acute,  keen  :  as,  He  is  a  shrewd  man. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  acute- 
ness,  sagacity,  or  acuteness  of  discernment. 

"  Professing  to  despise  the  ill  opinion  of  mankind 
creates  a  throcd  suspicion  that  we  hare  deserved  It,* 
—  Seeker:  Sermoni.  vol.  iii.,  ser.  IS. 


Shrewd'  -1ft  *shreud-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
•ly-} 

*  1.  In  a  mischievous  manner  or  degree; 
mischievously,  injuriously. 

"  This  practice  hath  most  threwiUy  past  upon  the*." 
Shake*?-  -   Twelfth  Kiyht,  T. 

•  2.  Vexatiously,  annoyingly. 

"  Tet  seem'd  she  not  to  wince,  tbo'  threwdln  paln'd,* 
Itryden  :  Hind  t  Panther,  iii.  UX 

•  3.  Greatly,  exceedingly. 

"  He  is  threwdly  vexed  at  something.' 

Shake*?.  :  All't  Well  that  Endt  Well.  11L  ft, 

4.  Sharply,  keenly,  bitingly,  painfully. 

"  Let  us  assume  that  the  morning  is  a  ihrnvdly  otilA 
one,  and  damp  to  boot."—  Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  1, 
1886. 

5.  In  a  shrewd,  astute,  or  sagacious  manner; 
astutely,  sagaciously  ;  with  acuteness  of  dis- 
cernment. 

"  Ti»  threwdly  guessed 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  breast.' 

Scott  :  Kokfbf,  rl  Ilk 

shrewd'  -ness,  ».    [Eng.  shrewd  ;  -nest.] 

•  L  Iniquity,  wickedness,  depravity. 

"  Foraotbe  the  erthe  Is  corrupt  before  Ood.  and  to 
fulfilled  with  ihrewdnea."-Genetit  vi.  11  (1546.) 

*  2.  Vexatiousness,  annoyance,  mischievous- 
ness. 

*  3.  Cunning,  artfulness,  slyness.  (Shakesp.  » 
Antony  £  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.) 

4.  Sagaciousness,  sagacity,  astuteness, 
cleverness  ;  sharpness  of  discernment  :  as, 
the  shrewdness  of  a  remark. 

*  shrewe,  s.  &  v.    [SHREW,  «.  &  «.] 

*  shrewed,  *  shrewed  ness,  &c.  [SHREWD, 
SHREWDNESS,  &c.] 

shrew'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  shrew;  -ish.]  Having 
the  qualities  or  manners  of  a  shrew  ;  vixenish. 
(Said  of  a  woman.) 

"  My  wife  is  threwuh  when  I  keep  not  hourm." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Krron,  ill  L 

shrew'-  Ish-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  shrewish  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  shrewish  manner;  like  a  shrew  ;  peevishly, 
tartly,  sharply. 

"  He  speaks  very  threvithly  ;  one  would  think  bis 
mother's  milk  wen  scare*  out  of  bim.'—Hhaketp.  : 
Twelfth  Sight.  L  5. 

Shrew  -ish-ness,  ».  [Eng.  shrewish  ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shrewish. 

"  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  ihrrwiihn  eu.~ 

Shaket/i.  :  Itidnanmtr  Sight  t  ttrtam,  UL  t, 

*  shrich,  *  shriegh,  t;.    [SHRIEK,  v.] 

shriek,  *  scriek,  *  scrikc.  *  shrike,  v.i. 
&  t.  [A  doublet  of  screech  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  ; 
to  scream,  as  one  in  a  sudden  fright,  horror, 
or  anguish. 

"  And  pour  these  accents,  thrirkina  as  he  flies.* 

Bfmn  :  Auw  t  Euiyalm. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  with  a  shriek  or  shrill 
cry. 

"fl»rte««v  undistinguii-hed  woe." 
.   .  Shaietp.  :  La*rrt  Complaint,  M. 

Shriek,*.  [SHRIEK,  ».]  A  sharp,  shrill  cry 
or  scream,  as  of  one  in  anguish  or  extreme 
terror  ;  a  shrill  noise. 

"  The  OrieJtt  of  the  conquer'd.  the  conquerors'  yell" 
Birron  :  Childe  Harold,  Ii  A. 

shrlek-OWl,  *.    The  Screech-owl  (q.y.X 

shriek  -er,  «.    [Eng.  shriek;  -«r.]    One  who 

shrieks. 

"  Again-the  shrieking  charmers-how  they  rend 
The  gentle  air—  the  atrirkert  lock  a  friend. 

OaM*  .  Tula  at  OM  Hall.  TlL 

Shliev'-al,  o.  [Mid.  Eng.  shriert  =a  sheriff; 
-aL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sheriff. 

"His  Arietal  sword,  and  bis  richly  bejewelled  chain 
of  offlce-'-OWMn.  Jan.  ».  IBM. 

ShrleV-«l-ty.  *  shrev'-Bl-ty,  «.  [A  con- 
tract of  sheri/alty.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  sheriff;  the  period  during  which  a  sheriff 
holds  office. 

••  The  *revaltt  In  ancient  times  w»s  fcmo*  *»* 
murt."—  fuller  :  Worthiet  of  England. 


bolL  bo^;  po^t.  J<Swl;  cat,  ?elL  chorus,  chin.  Bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-«l»n,  -tlan  =  shan.    -Uon,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -slon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shtis,    -We,  &c,  =  !>eL   « 
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•shrleve,  s.    {SHERIFF.]    A  sheriff. 

••  Scarce  »  Ar  tevc'i  wife  »t  an  assize 
Wu  dreued  »<  Hue.  so  roll'd  ner  eyes. 

Somentte :  Tin  Yeoman  of  gent. 

*  Shrleve,  v.t.    [SHRIVE.] 

Shrift,  ».    [ A.S.  scrift  =  confession,  from  scrifan 
=  to  shrive  (q.v.);   Icel.  skript,  skr(ft;  Sw. 
thrift ;  Dan.  shrijte.] 
L  Confession  to  a  priest 

" '  Twu  told  me  In  Arift : 
Thou  know'st  'tig  death  au  if  n  be  revealed ." 

Marlon* :  Jew  of  Malta,  ill.  8. 

S.  The  priestly  act  of  shriving;  absolution. 
"I  will  gi re  him  m  preterit  thrift. ' 

ithaketp. :  Meatarefor  Measure,  Ir.  t. 

•shrift  father,  •  shrifte  -  fader,  t. 

A  father-confessor. 

"  I  ibrewe  these  thrift-fadrrt  everich  on." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  T.OM. 

••bright  (gh  silent),  pret.  of  v.    [SHRIEK,  v.] 
A  sliriek.    (Spenser:  F.  Q,,  VI.  iv.  2.) 

•hrike,  *.    [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Laniidae  (q.v.),  applied  specially  for 
the  last  three  centuries  to  Lanius  en-ui/itor, 
the  Great  Gray  Shrike,  the  largest  European 
•pecie*.  The  length  <>f  the  adult  male  is  about 
ten  inches;  pearl  gray  on  upper  part  of 
botiy;  chin,  breast,  and  abdomen  white;  tail 
feathers  black,  vaiiegated,  and  tipped  with 
white;  a  black  band  crosses  the  forehead, 
runs  under  the  eyes,  and  expands  into  a 
patch  on  the  ear-coverts.  Of  the  large  family 
of  the  Shrikes,  containing  in  all  over  one 
hundred  species,  tbe  United  States  possesses 
but  a  fragmentary  representation,  there  being 
here  only  two  species  of  Lauins,  tbe  leading 
genus.  These  are  L.  borealis,  the  Northern 
BuU  her-bird,  and  L.  Ivdocicianus,  the  Southei  n 
Logger-head.  Europe  is  better  provided,  having, 
in  addition  to  the  species  named,  L.  minor,  the 
Lesser  Gray  Shrike.  Like  L.  teptentrioualis,  it  is 
often  culled  ill  England  the  Nine-killer  (q.v.), 
and  is  sometimes  placed,  with  some  other  small 
Shrikes,  in  a  separate  genus.  Tbe  only  other 
European  species  is  L.  auriculatut,  the  Woodchat 
(q.v.).  Shrikes  feed  on  insects  and  small  birds, 
and  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  impaling  their 
prey  on  thorns  in  the  neighborhood  ot  their 
nests,  which  may  thus  be  easily  discovered. 
They  kill  and  impale  many  insects  that  they  do 
not  eat,  and  even  in  confinement  they  pnsn 
portions  of  tbe  food  given  them  between  the 
wires  of  their  cages,  or  transfix  it  on  a  nharp 
nail,  if  one  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

[BUTCHER-BIRD.] 

"The  mayfly  is  torn  by  the  iwUHow,  the  sparrow 
speared  by  the  thrike." 

Tennyton :  Maud,  1.  IT.  4. 

•hrike  crow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Swainsoa'a  name  for  the  genus 
Barita(q.v.). 

•brill,  •  schril.  'shrii.  •  shrille.  *  shirle, 
o.  &  *.  [The  same  word  as  Lowland  Scotch 
skirl  =  a  shrill  cry  ;  skirl  —  to  cry  shrilly  ; 
from  Norw.  skryla,  skrvla  =  to  cry  shrilly  ; 
tknel  =  a  shrill  cry  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  skr/ila  =  to 
cry  loudly  ;  A.S.  tcralletan  =  to  make  a  loud 
outcry  ;  Low  Ger.  schrell  =  shrill  ;  Prov.  Ger. 
tchrill  =  shrill  ;  schrillen  —  to  sound  shrill.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sharp  or  acute  in  sound  or  tone  ;  having 
•  piercing  sound  or  tune. 

"  Uuiuupair'd,  and  thrill,  ami  clear." 

Cvw/jer :  Tht  Crlfket. 

2.  Ottering  or  emitting  a   sharp,  piercing 
•ound  :  as,  a  shrill  trumpet. 

*B.  Aslubst. :  A  shrill  sound. 

"  W ith  the  snaden  thrill  I  was  appalled." 

Sptnter:  Ruinet  of  Time,  MO. 

•shrill -edged,  a.  Acute,  sharp,  or 
piercing  in  sound. 

"  The  thrill^dyed  shriek  of  a  mother." 

Tennyion  :  Maud,  I.  L  If. 

•shrill-gorged,  o.  Having  a  gorge  or 
throat  whi-jn  emits  a  shrill,  piercing  not* ; 
having  a  clear  or  high  pitched  voice  or  note. 

"  The  thril/wged  lurk.-       Shaketp.  :  Ltar,  iT.  L 

shrill  tongucd,  a. 
L  Having  a  shrill  voice. 

"  When  thrill-tonyaed  Fulri*  scoMs.* 

Shaketp  :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  L  L 

2.  Speaking  in  a  high  tone. 

"  Is  she  thriU-tangttfd  or  low?  " 

!*a*eip.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra.  11L  I 

Shrill-voiced,  a.  Having  a  shrill  or 
piercing  voice  or  sound. 

"Confines  the  ihrili.mirnt  whirlwind    round   and 
round.*         Wordtuxrth  :  fxeurtion,   bk.  ill. 


•  shrill,  v.t.  &  t.    [SHRILL,  o.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  shrill,  piercing  sound. 

"  At  last  they  heard  a  home  that  thrilled  cleare.' 
Speruer:  /•.«.,  I L  ill.  ML 

2.  To  sound  shrilly  or  piercingly. 

"  First  thrUltd  an  unrelated  female  shriek." 

Ocult:  Don  Kuderick.  xix, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  give  or  utter  a  shrill  sound. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  shrill  tone. 

"  Death  thrilUd.  hard  and  quick,  in  spite  and  fear : 

Ha!  ha!  and  what  mayst  tliou  do  Ht  the  domes?'1 

K.  Browning:  Bttlauttionl  Adventure. 

*  8hrilT:Ing,  o.    [Eng.  shrill ;  -ing.]    Sound- 
ing shrilly,  shrill. 

"  Nor  eager  steed,  with  thrilling  neigh, 
Accuse*!  tbe  lagging  groom's  delay. ' 

Kcott :  liokxbg.  It.  IT. 

shrill -ness,  s.  [Eng.  shrill;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shrill. 

"  These  parts  first  dispose  the  voice  to  hoarseness  or 
thrillneu.  —  Smith  :  On  Old  Age. 

shrill  -  y,   '  shrill  -  ie,  adv.  &  a.     [Eng. 

shrill ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  shrill  manner ;  with  a  shrill 
or  piercing  sound. 

"  R  'iiml  the  rough  castle  thrilly  sung 
The  whirling  blast" 

If  arton  :  Orate  of  King  Arthur. 

B.  As  adj. :  Somewliat  shrill. 

"  And  children  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  tile  gay  shout  their  thrilly  cry." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lolas,  lit  K. 

Shrimp,  v.t.  !i  i.  [The  same  as  SCRIMP  (q.v.). 
Probaoly  there  was  an  A.S.  verb  scrimpan 
(pa.  t.  scramp,  pa.  par.  scrampeii),  \vlience  also 
crimp,  cramp,  and  crumple.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  contract,  to  make  small  or 
paltry. 

"  But  what  dismally  thrimped  things  would  they 
appear,  turned  into  English.  —  Erhard :  Contempt 
of  the  Clergy,  p.  44. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  catch  or  fish  for  shrimps. 

Shrimp,  5.    [SHRIMP,  v.} 

1.  Literally  £  Zoology: 

(1)  A    popular   name   for   any  individual 
of    the     genus    Crangou     (q.v.),     allied     to 
Lobster,  Crayfish,    and   Prawn.     The    form 
Is    elongated,    tapering,    and    arched.      The 
rostrum  is  very  short,  claws  small,  the  fixed 
finger  being  merely  a  small  tooth,  the  movable 
finger  unciforrn.    The  whole  structure  is  deli- 
cate and  sub-translucent,  a"hd  of  such  hues 
that  the  species  may  readily  escape  observa- 
tion, whethei  resting  on  a  sandy  bottom  or 
moving  through  the   water.      When  alarmed 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  by  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  telsou.    The  Common  Shrimp 
(Cranyon  vtdgaris),  about   two   inches  long, 
greenish-gray  dotted  with  brown,  plentiful  on 
the  European  coasts,  is  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food  ;  other  species,  from  warmer  latitudes, 
are  equally  prized.    They  are  usually  taken  by 
means  of  a  shrimp-net.    (See  exi  ract.) 

"The  common  thrimp  Is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  cuticle  of  the  Crustaceans  is  either  red 
In  the  living  animal  or  becomes  soon  lulling.  The 
cuticle  of  f.  aiilgnrit  In  the  living  st-ite  is  liuht- 
bruwn  or  almost  white,  ami  the  animal  is  somewhat 
translucent.  .  .  .  After  boiling,  the  cuticle  assumes 
Its  well-known  brown  colour.  —Ency.  Brit.  (ed.  nth), 
xxi.  847. 

(2)  Pnndalus  annuticornis,  taken  on  the  east 
and  south  coast  of  England,  occurring  also 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Shetland,  and  Iceland. 
When  alive  its  colour  is  reddish-gray,  with 
red  spots.     When  boiled  it  becomes  a  deep 
red.    It  is  smaller  than  the  Prawn  (Palcemon 
terrains),  with  which,  however,  it  is  some- 
times confounded. 

2.  Fig. :    A    dwarfish    creature;    a    little 
wrinkled  person  ;  a  pigmy,  a  manikin. 

"  It  cannot  be.  this  weak  and  wrtthled  thrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  in  his  enemies." 

Shatetp.  :  1  Heniy  VI.,  ii.  3. 

IF  Cup  shrimps:  A  local  name  in  the  south 
of  England  for  the  young  of  Palrrmon  serratus, 
from  their  being  measured  in  small  cups  in- 
stead of  being  Hold  by  tale,  as  they  are  when 
full  grown. 

shrimp-net,  .«.  A  small-meshed  bag-net, 
mounted  on  a  hoop  and  pole  for  catching 
shrimps. 

shrimp  er,  *.  [Eng.  shrimp,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  fishes  for  or  catches  shrimps. 

shrine,   •  schrin,  *  schryne,  *  srine,  s. 

[A.S.  serin  —  the  ark  (of  the  covenant),  from 
Lat.    scrinium  =  a   chest,    case,    or    box.] 

[SCRINE.] 


L  Literally: 

1.  A  case,  box,  or  reliquary  in  which  tbe 
bones  or  other  remains  of  samts  were  deposited. 
They  were  often  rich- 
ly ornamented   with 

gold,  precious  stones, 
and  elaborate  carv- 
ings, and  were  gene- 
rally placed  near  the 
altar  of  the  church. 
The  earliest  form  of 
the  shrine  was  that 
of  adiminutive  model 
of  a  church,  with  a 
hijjh  -  pitched  roof. 
The  illustration 
shows  the  shrine  ot 
St.  Etheldreda,  for 

merly  in  Ely  Cathedral,  whither  her  body  wa» 
removed  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

2,  A  tomb  of  shrine-like  form  ;  the  mauso- 
leum of  a  saint  in  a  church. 

"  And  let  the  corse  enlwume,  and  forth  she  fetta 
This  dead  corse,  and  in  the  th,i,,r  it  shette." 

Cmuctr  :  Lfgf  nde  of  Cleopatra*. 

II.  Fig. :  A  place  or  object  sacred  or  hal- 
lowed from  its  associations  or  history ;  an 
altar. 

"  Lovers  are  In  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair 
Idol;  they  lavish  out  all  their  incense  upon  that 
thrine."—  Wattt. 

t  Shrine-work,  s.  The  elaborate  carving 
with  which  shrines  and  canopies  were  adorned. 

"  The  exquisite  tracery  of  their  screens  an 
work,"—J.  8.  Bieiaer  :  English  Studiet.  p.  10«. 

*  shrine,   *shryne,  v.t.     [SHRINE,  ».]     To 

place  in  a  shrine  ;  to  enshrine. 

"Causydit  to  be  had  into  the  monastery  of  seynt 
Denys,  and  there  thrynyd  hyiu."— Fooyuii  :  Chron^lt, 
ch.  xxxii. 

shrink,  '  shrinke  (pa.  t.  shrank,  *shronke, 
* shrunck,  shrunk,  pa.  par.  *  shrank,  shrunk, 
*  shruncten),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  scrincan  (pa.  t. 
scranc,  pa,  par.  scnincen)  =  to  contract,  to 
shrivel ;  cogn.  with  O.  Uan.se/irinten;  cf.  Sw. 
skrynka  =  a.  wrinkle;  akrunkla  =  to  wrinkle, 
to  rumple.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contract  spontaneously ;  to  draw  or 
be  drawn  by  an   inherent  quality  into  lesa 
breadth,  length,  or  compass. 

"It  is  given  very  well  in  case  of  contractions  and 
Shrinking  of  siuews."— P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxlL. 
ch.  xxiii. 

2.  To    shrivel ;  to  become    shrivelled   or 
wrinkled  by  contraction,  as  the  skin. 

"  And  thrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame." 
liryden  :  Annul  .Uirabilil.  cclxiv. 

3.  To  withdraw,   recoil,  or  retire,  as  from 
danger  ;  to  give  way. 

"  Whereas  the  Englishmen  should  haue  kept  their 
ground  and  defended  them,  they  began  to  thrinke."— 
Soliiithed:  Hitt.  ficotland  (AU.  834). 

4.  To  recoil,  as  in  horror,  distrust,  disgust, 
or  fear. 

"  None  had  been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  thranlt 
with  more  abject  terror  from  death,  than  Forter."— 
Mac'iulay  :  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

5.  To  express  or  indicate  fear,  horror,  or 
pain,  by  a  contraction  or  shrugging  of  the 
body. 

"  And  when  I  bend,  retire  and  thrink, 
8a>».  '  Well-'tis  ui.ire  than  one  would  think.'" 
Cooper :  Poet,  (Ji/tter,  t  Sentitite  Plant, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  contract. 

"  Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That  thrunJc  thy  streams."      Milton:  Ltcidat,  13& 

*  2.  To  withdraw.    (Milton.) 

U  To  shrink  on:  To  fix  firmly  on  by 
causing  to  shrink,  aa  a  tire  on  a  wheel  or  a 
hoop  round  a  cannon  is  shrunk  on  by  making 
it  slightly  smaller  than  the  part  it  is  to  fit, 
expanding  it  by  heat  till  it  can  be  slipped 
into  its  place,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cooL 

*  shrink,  s.    iSiiRisft,  «.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  shrinking ;  a  spon- 
taneous contraction  into  less  compass. 

2.  A  withdrawing,    recoiling,    or   drawing 
back,  as  in  fear  or  horror ;  recoil. 

"  Receiv'd  with  such  a  chear, 
As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  thruti;  t«wrays." 

D<iniel :  Ciiil  ir«r».  L 

shririk'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  shrink,  T. ; 
-age.] 

1.  The  contraction  of  a  material  in  cooling 
after  being  heated  ;  or  in  i-on-equence  of 
desiccation,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  and  clay. 
It  is  an  important,  element  to  l>e  taker  into 
consideration  in  many  mechanical  processes. 


fite,  f&t,  fire,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw. 
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•2.  The  act  ot'  shrinking  or  recoiling,  as 
from  danger,  &c. 

"  By  abstaining  altogether  from  action,  the  public 
DO  doubt  make  a  further  thrinkuye  probable."— St. 
Jatmet't  Oaictte,  Sept.  23, 1885. 

3.  Diminution  in  value  :   as,  shrinkage  of 
real  estate. 

ihrink  -er,  8.  [Eng-  shrink,  v.  ;  -er.}  One 
who  shrinks  or  withdraws  from  danger,  &c. 

"  We  are  no  cowardly  thrinkert, 
But  true  Englishmen  bred." 

Old  tea  Song ;  Jteptune'i  Raging  fury. 

Shrfnk'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SHRINK,  v.] 
shrinking  head,  s. 
Founding :  A  body  of  molten  metal  in  the 
gate  of  a  mould,  to  supply  metal  to  the  casting 
during  shrinking.    Also  called  a  Sinking  head. 

shrink' -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shrinking  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  shrinking  manner  ;  by  shrinking 

shrite,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name 
for  the  thrush. 

'  •  shriv'-al-ty,  s.    [SHRIEVALTY.] 

Shrive  (pa.  t.  shrove,  pa.  par.  shriven),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  seHJan  (pa.  t.  scrdf,  pa.  par.  scrifen), 
borrowed  from  Lat.  scribo  =  to  write,  to  dra- , 
up  a  law,  hence  to  impose  a  legal  obligation 
or  penalty,  to  prescribe  a  penance;  cf.  Icel. 
gjtrt/a  =  to  scratch,  to  write  ;  Dan.  skrive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of,  as  a 
priest. 

"  Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrired  him  ou  his  dying  day." 

Byron  :  The  Otaour. 

2.  To  confess  and  absolve ;  to  grant  abso- 
lution to  after  confession. 

"  And  they  throve  the  dying  Haco. 
And  they  prayed  his  bed  beside. ' 
Btar/tie  :  Layl  of  Highland!  i  Itlandt,  p.  63. 

•  3.  To  inake  confession ;  to  confess. 
(Used  reflexively.) 

"  Kne>-l  thee  down  by  me, 
And  thrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin  " 

Scott .  Oray  Brother. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  administer  confession  and  absolution. 

"  Where  holy  fathers  wont  to  thrive." 

Spenter  :  Shepheardt  Calender;  Aug. 

*i  To  confess,  to  make  confession. 

"  And  who  art  tho 
That  I  should  <AI 

Scott :  Gray  Brother. 

tfirrv'-el.  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
considers  it  a  frequentative  form  from  Old 
Northumbrian  screpa  =  to  pine  away  ;  cf. 
Norweg.  skrypa  =  to  waste,  slcryp,  skryv  — 
transitory,  frail ;  Sw.  dial,  skryyp  =to  shorten, 
contract ;  skryp  =  weak,  feeble ;  IceL  skrjupr 
=  brittle,  frail.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  contract ;  to  draw  or  be 
drawn  into  wrinkles  ;  to  l«come  wrinkled  or 
corrugated.    (Frequently  followed  l.y  up.) 

"  Leaves,  if  they  thrivel  and  told  up,  give  them 
drink."— Enlyn. 

B.  T  i- m  is. :  To  cause    to    contract   into 
wrinkles  or  corruptions. 

"  lie  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Bluw»  mildew  from  beneath  his  ih.-iveH'd  lips." 
Cowper :  Talk,  ii.  18«. 

•  Shliv'-eld-y,  a.  [Eng.  shrivelled;  -y.] 
Shrivelled  up. 

"A  poor,  ricketty,  thrtveldy  sort  of  a  child,"— Sin. 
Trollop* :  Michael  Armitrong.  ch.  iii. 

•hrlV-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHRIVE.] 

•hriy-er,  s.  [Eng.  shriv(e) ;  -«r.]  On«  who 
shrives ;  a  confessor. 

"  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift 
Wueu  he  was  made  a  thriaer,  'twas  f  jr  shift." 

Shaketp. :  S  Henry  K/..  iii.  1 

•hriv'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SHRIVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  ($•• 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Shrift,  confession. 

"  Priests  were  praying,  preaching,  thriving,  holdinf 
np  the  host."— MacarUay:  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  shrivlng-pew,  s.    A  confessionaL 

*  shriving  time,  s.    Time  in  which  to 
make  confession  and  receive  absolution. 

"  He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  thriting-limt  allow'd." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  V. 

Shroff,  «  [Hind.  sarrdf=-  a  banker.]  Abanker 
or  money-changer.  (East  Indies.) 

•hrofl  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [SHROFF.]  The 
examination  of  coins,  and  the  separation  ol 
the  good  from  the  debased.  (Simmonds.) 


•  shronk,  *  skronke,  pret.  of  v.  &  pa.  par. 
[SHRINK,  v.] 

shrood,  v.t.    [SHROUD,  ».] 

shroud,  *  schrond,    *  shrnd,  s.     [A.S. 

scrud  —  a    garment,    clothing ;    cogn.     with 
Icel.  skrudh  =  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  furni- 
ture of  a  church  ;  Norw.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  skrud 
=  dress.     Allied  to  shrtd  (q.  v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  A  piece,  shred,  or  fragment  of  stuff. 

"  Oiue  my  nakedue* 
Some  throuj  to  shelter  it." 

Chapman :  Burner ;  Odyttey  vt  XH. 

2.  Dress,  clothes,  a  garment,  a  dress. 

3.  The  dress  of  the  dead  ;  a  winding-sheet. 

"  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
Humanity's  appointed  ttiroud.  enwrap* 
Their  moiiumeuts  and  their  memory. 

Wordtmrth :  Excurtton,  bk.  Til. 

*  4.  Anything  which   serves  to  cover   or 
surround ;  a  surrounding. 

"I  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them  ;  in  a  thrnad 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts." 

Byron :  Child.-  U<ir<M,  iii.  Ill 

*  5.  A  covered  place,  serving  as  a  retreat  or 
shelter,  as  a  den  or  cave ;  a  vault  uuder  a 
church. 

"  Cryptoportina.  A  vault  or  throude,  as  under  a 
Church  or  other  place.*—  WithaU. 

*6.  Shelter,  protection. 

"  Pat  yourself  under  his  thrond." 

Shaketp. :  A  ntoity  t  Cleopatra,  111.  IS. 

*  7.  The  branching  top  or  foliage  of  a  tree. 

"  An  equivocal  reference  to  ihroudi  in  the  sense  of 
the  branches  of  a  tree."-  n'a-ttn :  <>*  IHttut  »  *  wliff 

IL  Technically: 

L  Mach.  (PL):  [SBkocrDiva,  0.1 

2.  Nautical  (PI.) : 

(1)  Large  ropes  extending  from  the  lower- 
mast  heads  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where 
they  are  fastened  to  the  dead-eyes,  which  are 
secured  to   the   channels.      They   serve   to 
steady  the  mast  athwartship,  assist  the  stays 
and  backstays  in  supporting  it  in  a  fore-and- 
aft  direction,  and  afford  means  of  ascending 
it.    Shrouds  are  named  from  their  position, 
or  from  the  spar  to  which  they  are  attached, 
as  fore,  main,  mizzen,  topmast,  top-gallant, 
Ac.    The  bowsprit-shrouds  extend  from  the 
head  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

[FUTTOCK-SHROUDS.] 

"  Mr.  Hicks  .  .  .  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
gang- way,  and  tied  up  to  the  thrniult."—  Cook:  ftr*t 
rnyage,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

(2)  The   chains   by   which   the  funnel   is 
braced,  in  steamers. 

shroud-bridle,  «. 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  crowfoot  fastened  to  the 
shrouds,  to  hold  sheets,  braces,  &c. 

shroud-laid,  a. 

Rope-making:  A  term  applied  to  a  rope 
made  of  four  strands  twisted  around  a  core. 

shroud-plate,  ». 

L  Mach. :  [SHROUD,  ».,  II.  1.1' 
2.  Nautical : 

(1)  An  iron  plate  fixed  to  a  ship's  side  tor 
the  attachment  of  the  shrouds. 

(2)  A  ring  surrounding  a  mast  and  to  which 
the  futtock-shrouds  are  secured. 

shroud-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flue  quality  of  hawser-made  rope, 
used  for  shrouds. 

shroud  stopper,  -. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  rope  made  fast,  above 
and  below  the  damaged  part  of  a  shroud 
which  has  been  injured,  by  shot  or  otherwise, 
in  order  to  secure  it 

shroud-truck,  s. 

Naut. :  A  wooden  thimble  secured  to  the 
shrouds  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader  for  the 
running-rigging. 

shroud,  v.t.  &  i.    [SHROUD,  *.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  To  shelter  or  conceal  with  a  shroud  or 
covering ;  to  cover,  to  hide  from  sight ;   to 
veil ;  to  envelope  so  as  to  conceal. 
"  Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 
His  harmless  head  he  ho|«s  to  ihroud." 

Scott :  The  Chatt,  ullL 

2.  To  put  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet  on ;  to 
dress  for  the  grave. 

"  If  I  die  before  thee.  throud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  iv.  i. 


3.  To  lop  the  branches  of.    (Prov.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  shelter  ot  harbour. 

shroude,  v.    [SHROUD,  v.] 
shroud  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHROUD,  «.) 
shrouded-gear,  *, 

Mach,  :  Cog-gear  in  which  the  cogs  are  pro- 
tected by  a  Mange  coining  out  even  with  the  faoa 
of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  interdental  spaces 
are  in  effect  mortises  in  the  face  of  the  wheeL 

Shroud'  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SHRODD,  v.} 
A.  &•  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (Sec 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

Hydraul.-eng.:  The  annular  peripheral  plates 
of  a  water-wheel,  forming  the  ends  of  the 
buckets;  usually  termed  the  sides  of  the 
buckets,  as  occupying  positions  at  the  side* 
of  the  wheel. 

Shroud'  -less,  a,  [Emg.  shroud;  -leu.\ 
Without  a  shroud. 

"  Lies  thnudleu,  unentombed." 

Dodtley:  JfelponwiM. 

•  shroud  -y,  *  shroud  ie,  a.   [Eug.  shroud: 

•y.]    Affording  shelter. 

"If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd 

Within  these  throudie  limits." 
Milton.-  MS.  o/Conua,  Trinity  Colltge,  CambrUfr. 

shrove,  pret.  of  v.    [SHRIVE.] 

*  shrove,  i  i.    [SHROVE-TIDE.]    To  join  in  the 
feftirilies  of   Shrove-tide  ;   hence,  to  make 
merry. 

"  What  else,  I  beseech  yon.  was  the  whole  life  of 
this  miserable  man  la-re,  but  in  a  manner  a  perpetual 
throning  I  "—Halt:  Herman  on  Lulu  xvi.  Si  led.  IWti 
p.  «. 

Shrove  tide,  s.  Confession  time  ;  speci- 
fically, the  time  when  people  were  shriven  pre- 
paratory to  Lent  ;  the  period  between  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday  IwforeQuinquagesiiiia. 
Sunday  and  the  morning  of  Ash-Wednesday. 

"  For  Easter  gloves,  or  for  a  Shratelide  hen, 
Which  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  sell  again." 

OIL  Hall  :  Satira,  IT.  t. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  s.  Confession  Tuea* 
day;  the  day  hefoie  Ash-Wednesday,  the 
Tuesday  after  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  on 
which  day  all  Catholics  were  accustomed  to 
confess  to  their  priest,  after  which  they  spent 
the  day  in  merriment  and  sports,  and  dined 
on  pancakes  or  fritters.  The  piaetice  of  eat- 
ing pancakes  on  this  day  still  survives,  whence 
the  name  of  Pancake-Tuesday  or  Pancake-day 
given  to  it.  In  Scotland  Slirove-Tnesday  is 
called  Fastern's  E'en  or  Faslen's  L'en. 
[FASTENSEVEN.] 

•hrov'-ing,  *.  [SHROVE,  v.]  Performing  the 
ceremonies,  or  enjoying  the  sports  of  Shrove- 
tide. 

*ShrdW,  *.    [SHREW,*.]    A  shrew. 

"In  such  anight 

Did  pretty  Jessica  (like  a  little  jArow) 
Slander  her  love,  anil  he  forgave  it  her. 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  1'rnice,  T.  L 

shrub  (1),  *  schrub,  *  shrob,  s.  [A.S.  *cro6; 
cogn.  with  Norw.  ski-ubba;  Dan.  dial.  S/.TU&  ; 
and  Eng.  scrub  (q.v.)i] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  having  perennial  branches 
proceeding  directly  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  any  supporting  trunk.  It  if 
generally  taller  tho  i  a  herb,  and  less  tail 
than  a  tree.  From  four  to  twelve  feet  an 
common  dimensions  f  •  a  shrub. 

"  The  flowering  tttriibi  that  dn-orate  onr  door 
Will  prosper,  though  OBMBM  aud  aluuc." 


. 

Shrtib  (2),  *.  [Arab.  «Atr6,  thurb  =  a  drink,  s 
beverage,  from  sA'in'&a  -^  he  drank.  Sfcm* 
and  syrup  are  doublets.)  [SHKRBET.]  A  drink 
or  liqueur,  compo«jed  of  acid,  generally  that 
of  lemons  and  sugar,  with  spirit,  chiefly  rum, 
to  preserve  it. 

*  shrub,  v.t.    [SHRUB  (l).  »•]   To  p™ne  down, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  shrubby  form. 

"  Thouih  they  be  well  s*ru««f  and  shred,  yet  tb«r 
begin  «veu  now  before  the  spring  to  \m<L'—And*no9: 
Sxix*.  o/  Benedict**  (1S73),  loL  M. 

shrub'-ber-y,  «.    [Eng.  shrub  (1),  s.  ;  -«r>.] 

1.  Shrubs  generally  or  collectively. 

2.  A  plantation  of  shrubs,   formed  as  to 
ornament  to  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds. 

"  All  the  shore  is  .idorued  hv  a  gay  succession  of 
country  houses.  thr<M>  -riet.  and  flower  beds.'  -J/acott- 
lay  :  But.  Kng.,  eh.  xvL 

•  Shrub  bl-nSss,  *.    [Eng.  shrubby;  -nut.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shrubby. 


boll.  b6y;  ptfut,  J*%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  jhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   P»»  = 
-dan.  -tian  =  »>»».   -tiom.  -4rton  =  shun;  -(ion,  -jlon  -  zhun.   -clous,   tiona,  -eioua  =  stus.   -bla,  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  del. 
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Shrub  -by,  o.    [Eng.  shrub  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
L  Full  of  or  abounding  with  shrubs. 

"  Due  west  it  rises  from  thi*  thrubby  point" 

Milton  :  Comut,  tat. 

2.  Resembling  a  shrub  ;  specifically  applied 
to  perennial  plants    having  •  several    woody 
stems. 

"  The  land  about  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  bearing  only  a 
few  thruboy  trees."—  Dampier :  Voyiiget.  ch.  vi. 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs  or  brushwood. 
"  The  thruobu  herbage  ou  their  m-agre  hills." 

Artrutrony:  Art  of  Preferring  UealtK. 

shrubby-trefoil, 

Hot.:   The  genus  Plelea'(q-v.),  and  spec. 

Ptelea  trifoliata. 

•shrub -less,  a.  [Eng.  shrub  (1),  »• ;  -lets.} 
Destitute  of  shrubs. 

"  And  was  scarce  conscious  wliat  I  wilt, 
Ja  thrubleu  crags  within  the  milt." 

Byron  :  Pritoner  of  Chilian,  Ix. 

Shruft  s.  [A  variant  of  scurf  or  scruf.]  Re- 
fust-,  rubbish  ;  the  refuse  or  dross  of  metals  ; 
light  dry  wood  used  as  fuel.  (Prov.) 

Shrug,  •  shrug-gyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dan  skrugge, 
tkrukke  =  to  stoop ;  Sw.  dial,  skrukka,  skruga 
=  to  sit  in  a  crouching  position.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  draw  up;  to  contract;  al- 
ways used  with  reference  to  the  shoulders, 
and  to  denote  a  motion  or  action  implying 
dislike,  dissatisfaction,  doubt,  or  the  like. 

"  He  thrugyed  up  his  shoulder",  and  seemed  to  be 
terrified. "— Anton:  Voyag-t.  bk.  iii.,  ch,  i*. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  raise,  draw  up,  orcontrart 
the  shoulders,  as  to  denote  dislike,  dissatis- 
faction, doubt,  or  the  like. 

"He  grins,  smacks,  thrwii,  and  such  an  itch  endure*, 
As  'prentices  and  school-boys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  spurt  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.' 

Donne  :  Satire*.  U. 

Shrug,  *.  [SHRUG,  ».]  The  act  of  shrugging 
the  shoulders  ;  a  drawing  up  or  raising  of  the 
shoulders,  as  to  denote  dislike,  dissatisfaction, 
doubt,  or  the  like. 

"  His  shoulders  witnessing  by  many  a  thrug, 
How  much  his  feelings  suffer 'd." 

Coteper:  Hope,  41S. 

Shrunk,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SHRINK.] 
shrunk  on,  a.    [SHRINK,  t>.,  ^.] 

Shrunk' -en,  pa.  par.  oro.  [SHRINK.]  Shrunk; 
•hrivelled  up  ;  withered,  contracted. 

"  To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  thruuken  asne«.  raise  this  dome." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  IT.  151 

Shuck,  *.    [Prob.  connected  with  shock,  a.] 

1.  A    shell    or  covering;    a  husk   or    pod, 
especially   the  shell  or  covering  of  a  nut,  or 
the  husk  of  corn. 

2.  The  case  or  covering  of  the  larvae  of  cer- 
tain insects. 

"  Larvae  when  rising  to  the  surface  and  before 
(merging  fr..m  the  thuck."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

3.  A  shock,  a  stock. 

Shuck,  v.t.  [SHUCK,  s.]  To  shell ;  to  remove 
the  shucks  or  husks  of. 

"  Shuckiug  pea*  in  the  barn."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  13,  1886. 

•hud'  -  der,     *  shod  -  er,     *  schnd  -  er, 

*  Bchod-er,  v.i.  [A  frequentative  verb,  from 
the  same  root  as  scud  (q.v.);  cf.  O.  H.  Ger. 
schiittern  =  to  shake,  to  tremble,  to  quake.)  To 
tremble  or  shake,  as  in  fear,  horror,  aversion, 
or  cold  ;  to  shiver,  to  quake. 

"  Shuddering  with  fear."  Dyer :  The  fleece,  IL 

•hud  -der,  s.  [SHUDDER,  ».]  A  trembling  or 
shaking,  as  in  fear,  horror,  aversion,  or  cold  ; 

•  shivering. 

"  Terribly  swear 
Into  strong  thudderi." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  A  them,  i  v.  8. 

Shud'-der-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SHUDDER,  v.] 

•hud'-der-ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shuddering; 
•ly.]  In  a  shuddering  manner  ;  with  shudders. 

"  We  listen  thudderinyly  for  the  creeping  tiger."— 
Kcribner't  ilagaune,  Sept.  1877.  p.  *&. 

shude,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  con- 
nected with  shed,  v.]  The  husks  of  rice  and 
other  refuse  of  rice-mills,  largely  used  to 
adulterate  linseed-cake.  (Simmonds.) 

Shuf  fle,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  doublet  of  scuffle,  and  a 
frequent,  from  shove  (q.v.) ;  Low  Ger.  schuffeln, 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  push  or  shove  from  one  to  the  other ; 
to  shove  one  way  and  the  other. 

"  shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day.* 

Cowptr:  Truth.  320. 


2.  To  mix  by  pushing  or  passing  from  one 
place  to  another ;    to  throw   into  disorder  : 
specif.,  to  change  the  relative  positions  of,  as 
of  cards  in  a  pack. 

"A  mere  undistingulsh'd  chaos,  where  sense  and 
reason,  brute  and  mail,  are  $liaj/leii  tutfellier  wiitiuUt 
any  order."— 3cc»«  .  Chrit:iaa  Lift.  pt.  i..  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  with  some  arti- 
ficial or  fraudulent  confusion. 

"Her  mother. 

Now  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hatn  amiointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  thuflt  her  »»»>•. ' 

ShaJcetfi. :  Merry  Wioet  of  H'uuitor,  IT.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  change  the  relative  position  of  cards 
in  a  pack  by  moving. 

"  To  .leal  and  ihuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  aud  sequences." 

CWper :  Took,  L  474. 

*  2.  To  sliift,  to  move  about. 

"(The  wind  |  soon  came  about  again  to  the  east,  and 
blew  a  gentle  gale  ;  yet  it  often  thugied  about  to  the 
&£."—  Dampier:  royiget  (au.  1686). 

3.  To  change  position,  to  shift  ground,  to 
evade  questions,  to  prevaricate  ;  to  practise 
shifts  to  elude  detection. 

•  4.  To  struggle,  to  shift,  to  make  shift 

"  Your  life,  good  master. 
Must  thuffle  for  itself." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  T.  5. 

5.  To  move  with  a  slovenly  and  dragging 
gait 

"  Shuffle  away  with  slippered  feet  to  their  offices. '— 
Daily  Tftegraph,  Dec.  1,  1886. 

6.  To  shove,  push,  or  move  the  feet  noisily 
to  and  fro  on  'the  floor ;  to  scrape  the  floor 
with  the  feet. 

If  1.  To  shuffle,  off : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  get  rid  of ;  to  rid  one's  self 
of;  to  shake  off. 

"  When  we  have  thuffled  of  this  mortal  coil." 

Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  L 

(2)  Intrans.  :   To  move  off  in  a  slovenly, 
dragging  manner  ;  to  evade,  to  equivocate. 


"  If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  any  thing,  he 
persist  to  thuffle  it  off  with  a  fats  ' 
chastised."— Locke  :  On  iducation. 


falsehood,  he  must  be 


*  2.  To  shuffle  up :  To  throw  together  in 
haste ;  to  make  up  or  form  in  confusion  or 
with  fraudulent  disorder. 

"  They  sent  forth  their  precept*  to  convent  them 
before  a  court  of  commission,  and  there  used  to  thujffle 
up  a  summary  proceeding  by  examination,  without 
trial  of  jury."— Bacon. 

shuf-fle,  s.    [SHUFFLE,  v.] 

1.  A  pushing,  shoving,  or  jostling  ;  the  act 
of  shuttling,  mixing,  or  throwing  into  con- 
fusion by  change  of  places;  specif.,  the  act 
of  changing  the  relative  position  of  cards  in  a 
pack  by  shuffling  them. 

"All  ill-favouredly  cobbled  and  jumbled  together, 
by  the  unguided  agitation  and  rude  tliufflet  of  matter." 
—Beittley :  Boyle  Lecture*. 

2.  An  evasion,  a  trick,  an  artifice. 

"Socinus's  pretended  reasons  again.);  the  notion  of 
remembrance  were  mere  ihuffle  and  pretence,"—  Water- 
land:  Workt,  vii.  64. 

3.  In  dancing,  a  rapid  scraping  movement 
with  the  feet 

*  shuffle-board, «.  The  same  ;&  SHOVEL- 
BOARD  (q.v.). 

*  Shuffle-cap,  s.    A  play  in  which  money 
is  shaken  in  a  cap  or  hat 

"  He  lost  bis  money  at  chuck-farthing,  thuffle^ap, 
and  all-fours."— Arbuthnot. 

shuffle-scale,  s. 

Tailoring :  A  measure  used  by  tailors.  It 
is  graduated  at  both  ends,  each  end  being  in- 
dependently adjustable. 

shuffle-wing,  *.  A  local  name  for  the 
hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modularis. 

shuf  fler,  s.    [Eng.  shuffl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shuffles  ;  one  who  mixes  up  the 
cards  previous  to  dealing. 

2.  One  who  walks  or  moves  with  a  slovenly, 
dragging  gait. 

3.  One  who  prevaricates  or  equivocates  ;  a 
prevaricator. 

"  The  greatest  prevaricator  and  thuffler  Imaginable." 
—  Watrrland:  Worki,  iiL  140. 

shuf  -fling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [SHUFFLE,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  An  adjective : 

L  Moving  with  a  slovenly,  dragging  gait 
"  Ti«  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  ihufling  nag." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  /»'.,  iii.  L 

2.  Prevaricating,  evasive. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  or  changing 


the  relative  position  of  things,  as  of  cardi  J 
evasion  ;  escape  by  artifice  or  trick. 

"But 'tis  not  so  «b.>ve: 
There  i«  no  th,,jftiny  "        sfcifa  «/..  :  Hamlet,  Hi.  t, 

shuffling-plates,  s.  pi. 

Locksmith. :  A  series  of  isolated  slabs  or 
boards,  made  to  advance  in  a  given  plane. 
thi-n  to  drop  down,  return  on  a  lower  level 
U-ncath  another  set  of  advancing  plates,  and 
then  rise  to  repeat  the  movement 

shuf -fling  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shuffling;  -Zy.] 
In  a  shuttling  manner;  with  shuffling;  eva- 
sively, prevaricatingly. 

"  I  may  go  ihuflingln.  for  I  was  never  before  walked 
In  trammels;  yet  1  shall  drudge  and  moil  at  con- 
stancy, till  1  have  worn  oil  the  hitching  in  my  pace."— 
Uryden  :  Spanith  Friar,  L 

*  Shug,  v.i;    [SHOO.] 

1.  To  shrug ;  to  writhe  the  body,  as  persons 
with  the  itch  ;  to  scratch.  (Prov.) 

*  2.  To  crawl,  to  sneak. 

*  shulde,  *  shul-den,  v.i.    [SHOULD.] 
shule,  shool,  s.    [SHOVEL,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

*  shullen,  *  shuln,  *  shul,  v.i.    [SHALL.] 
shu  mach,  s.    [SUMACH.] 

shun,  •  shonlen,  *  shunien,  v.t.  [A.8. 
scunian,  onscunian,  orig.  =to  flee  away,  to 
hurry  off;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  skunda,  skynda; 
Dan.  sky n tie  ;  Sw.  skynda.  sig  =•  to  hasten,  to 
hurry,  to  speed.] 

1.  To  avoid  ;  to  keep  clear  of  or  away  from ; 
to  get  or  keep  out  of  the  way  of ;  to  avoid,  to 
shrink  from,  to  eschew,  to  elude. 

"  Placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  be  ihunntd  by  every 
boy  in  the  school."— Ootdimith  :  The  Bee. 

*  2.  To  decline,  to  neglect 


*  Shun  -less,  a.  [Eng.  shun ;  -less.]  Not  to 
be  avoided  or  escaped  ;  inevitable. 

"  Alone  he  entered 

The  mortal  gate  of  the  ciiy,  which  he  painted 
With  thunlett  destiny."      Khaketp. :  Coriolnnut,  U.  1 

shunt,  *  schont,  *  schount,  *  schownt, 
*  schunt,  v.i.  &,  t.  [IceL  skunda  —  to  speed.] 
[SHUN.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  start  aside  ;"to  step  or  go  aside. 

"  I  thunted  from  a  peyke." 

Little  John  Xobody.    (HalliveU.) 

*  2.  To  escape ;  to  get  away. 

"  If  at  ye  shap  you  to  thount."       Alexander,  2.14S, 

3.  To  go  away  ;  to  depart,  to  shift. 

"  Elder  Sbipp  managed  to  thunt  away  from  the 
question  of  Mormon  morality  altogether. " — Daily 
Telegraph,  Oct.  14,  ISM. 

*  4.  To  put  off ;  to  delay. 

5.  To  turn  or  be  turned  from  one  line  of 
rails  to  another;  to  be  switched  from  one  rail- 
way track  to  another;  figuratively,  to  be 
diverted  from  one's  original  purpose. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shun,  to  avoid.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  give  a  start  to  ;  to  shove.    (Prov.) 

3.  To  move  or  turn  aside  :  as, 

(1)  To  turn  a  railway  train  from  the  main 
line  into  a  siding  ;  to  switch  off. 

"In  goods  trains  the  guard,  moreover,  has  to  f Aunt 
and  marshal  the  wagons."— SI.  Jamet't  Gazette,  Sept  23, 
188S. 

(•_>)  To  shift  to  another  circuit,  as  an  electric 
current 

4.  To  get  rid  of;  to  push  or  set  aside ;  to 
free  from,  as  something  disagreeable. 

"  He  did  not  du  me  any  harm,  and  a  friendly  police- 
man came  ii|>  and  gently  thunf-t  busi."— Daily  Telt- 
grtiph,  March  15.  18Sf 

Shunt,  s.     [SHUNT,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  aside;  specif.,  the  turn- 
ing  off  or  shunting  of  a  railway  train  from  the 
main  line  into  a  siding,  so  as  to  leave  the  main 
line  clear. 

2.  Ordn. :  The  transferrence  of  the  studs  on 
a  projectile  from  the  deeper  to  the  shallower 
sides  of  the  grooves  of  a  gun  in  passing  along 
the  bore,  so  that  it  may  leave  the  bore  axially, 
as  is  effected  in  Armstrong's  and  some  other 
systems  of  rifling. 

3.  Teleg. :  A  wire  used  to  divert  a  portion 
of  the  current 

shunt-gun,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  rifled  pun  having  two  sets  of 
grooves,  one  down  which  the  studs  on  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try.  Syrian. 
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projectile  are  passed  in  loading,  and  another, 
not  so  deep,  along  which  the  studs  pass  in 
discharging,  thus  fitting  tightly  in  the  shal- 
lower rifling  of  the  double  groove,  the  ball 
lieing  shunted  frdra  one  set  to  the  other  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  by  the  explosion  of  the 
charge. 

Shunt  er,  s.  [Eng.  shunt,  v. ;  -«r.]  One  who 
shunts  ;  s|>ecif.  a  servant  employed  on  a  rail- 
way to  shunt  or  switch  off  a  train  or  carriage 
from  one  line  to  another. 

•hare,  pret.  of  v.    [SHEAR,  v.]    (Sjotefc.) 

Bhurf,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  A  puny,  insig- 
nificant person  ;  a  dwarf.  (Scotch.) 

*  shurk,  v.i.    [SHARK,  v.] 

•hut,  *  shitte,  *  shutte  (pa.  t. »  shette,  *  sh.it, 
shut,  pa.  par.  *  schit,  *  shette,  *shit,  shut),  v.t. 
A  i.  [A.S.  *ei/«a/i  =  toshut,  prop.  =  to  fasten 
with  a  bolt  or  sliJing-bar  (shuttle),  which 
took  its  name  from  being  shot  across  ;  O.  Dut. 
schut  =  an  arrow,  a  dart ;  Dut.  schutten  =  to 
shut  in,  to  lock  up  ;  schut  =  a  fence,  a  screen, 
a  partition  ;  Ger.  schiitzen  =  to  protect,  to 
shut  off  water ;  schutz  =  a  guard,  a  flood-gate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  close,  so  as  to  bar  egress  or  ingress  ; 
to  bar. 

"  Jesus  cam  while  the  yatis  weren  Khit,  and  stood 
In  the  mydclil  and  seide  peea  to  you."—  Wycliffe: 
John  xx. 

2.  To  close   by  bringing  the  parts    close 
together  :  as,  To  shut  a  book. 

3.  To  forbid  or  bar  entrance  into;  to  pre- 
vent access  to  ;  to  bar,  to  prohibit. 

"  Shall  that  be  ihut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open  »"  Milton :  P.  L..  ix.  891. 

4.  To  inclose,  to  surround,  to  confine,  to 
hem  in. 

"  Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  house." 

Sliaketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  iv.  L 

5.  To  cover  over  or  up.    (Often  followed 
t>y  up.) 

"  And  shutting  up  their  windows  to  prevent  any  of 
their  lights  from  being  seen."— Anton:  I'oyayet, 
bk.  ii.,  cli.  r. 

6.  To  preclude,  to  exclude. 

"  On  various  seas  not  only  lost. 

But  shut  from  every  shore,  and  barred  from  every 
coast."  Dryden.    (Todd.) 

•  7.  To  contract,  to  harden.    (Deut.  xv.  7.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  close  itself;  to  be  closed  : 
as,  A  door  shuts  of  itself ;  flowers  shut  at  night. 

H  1.  To  shut  in : 

(1)  To  inclose,  to  confine.    (Genesis  vii.  16.) 

(2)  To  cover  or  intercept  from  view  :  as, 
The  headland  shuts  in  the  view. 

2.  To  shut  off: 

(1)  To  exclude,  to  intercept :  as,  To  shut  off 
from  supplies. 

(2)  To  prevent  or  stop  the  passage  of,  as 
steam  to  an  engine,  by  closing  the  throttle- 
valve. 

3.  To  shut  out :  To  preclude  from  entering  ; 
to  deny  or  refuse  admission  to  ;  to  exclude. 

4.  To  shut  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  close;  to  make  fast;  to  secure  the 
entrance  into. 

"  Shut  up  your  doors."         Shaketp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

(b)  To  inclose,  to  confine  :  as,  To  shut  up  a 
prisoner. 

*  (c)  To   bring  to  an  end ;   to  terminate. 
(Dryden.) 

»(d)Tobar. 

"  Our  halberds  did  so  ihut  up  bis  passage." 

.-»«*«;>.  /  S  Henry  VI.,  iv.  S. 

(«)  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  weld- 
Ing. 

(/)  To  cause  to  become  silent  by  argument, 
retort,  authority,  or  force  ;  to  cause  to  cease  ; 
to  put  an  end  to  the  action  of.  (Colloq.) 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease  speaking ;  to  become 
Bilent.    (Colloq.) 

5.  To  shut  up  shop :  To  come  to  an  end ;  to 
cease  to  exist. 

"  It  would  not  be  many  months  before,  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  our  mercantile  marine  would  ihut 
up  Aop."—PM  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1884. 

•hut,  pa.  par.,  a.,&s.    [SHUT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Closed,  barred,  fastened. 


2.  Rid,  free.    (Followed  by  of.) 

3.  Not  resonant  or  sonorous  ;  dulL    (Said 
of  sound.) 

EL  Orthoepy :  Having  the  sound  suddenly 
interrupted  or  stopped  by  a  succeeding  con- 
sonant, as  the  i  in  grit. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  of  shutting  ;  close. 

"  Since  the  shut  of  evening  none  bad  seen  htm. 

Dryden :  Don  Sebattian,  iv.  L 

*  2.  A  small  door  or  cover  ;  a  shutter. 

"  In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole,  about 
one-third  ijartof  au  inch  broad,  made  in  the  thut  of 
a  window.  I  placed  a  glass  prism."— J/twton. 

EL  Metal-work. :  The  line  of  junction   of 
two  pieces  of  metal  united  by  welding. 
^  Cold  shut :  [COLD-SHUT]. 

shute,  s.    [CHUTE,  SHOOT,  *.] 

shut  -ter,  *.    [Eng.  shut,  v. ;  -cr.] 

L  Ord.    Lang. :   One  who  or   that  which 

shuts  or  closes. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Joinery  :  A  framing  hung  upon  hinges  to 
the  sash-frame  of  a  window,  and  serving  to 
close  out  the  light  or  spectators.    There  are 
inside  and  outside  shutters.    The  former  are 
usually  in  several  pieces,  called  flaps,  which 
are  hinged  together  and  fold  into  a  casing 
called  a  boxing.     [FRONT-SHUTTER.]     Some 
shutters  are  arranged  to  be  opened  and  closed 
by  a  sliding  movement,  either  horizontally  or 
vertically ;  and  others,  particularly  those  for 
shops,  are  made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  window. 

"  The  wealthy, 

In  lofty  litters  borne,  can  read  and  write. 
Or  sleep  at  ease ;  the  ihuttert  make  it  night." 

Dryden  :  Jutrnal,  sat.  T. 

2.  Found. :  [GATE-SHUTTER  ;  SHUTTLE]. 

shutter-fastening,  shutter-hook,  s. 

A  hook  for  fastening  a  shutter,  open  or  shut. 

shutter-hook,  s.    [SHUTTER-FASTENING.] 

Shutter-lift,  s.  A  catch  on  a  shop- 
shutter,  by  which  to  lift  it.  • 

shut' -ter,  v.t.  [SHUTTER,  s.]  To  close  up  or 
protect  with  shutters. 

"  Here  is  Garraway's  bolted  and  shuttered  hard  and 
fast"— Dickens  :  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xxi. 

Shut' -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SHUT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  yr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
Metal-work. :  The  act  of  joining  or  welding 

one  piece  of  iron  to  another. 

shutting-post,  s.  The  post  or  joint 
against  which  a  gate  or  door  is  closed. 

shut  tie.  *  schit  el,  *  shit-tie,  *  schet  yl. 
"schyt-tyl,  'shyt-tell,  s.  [A.S.  scyttels, 
from  scut-,  base  of  pi.  of  pa.  t.  of  sceotan  =  to 
shoot  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  skytle,  skyttel  = 
a  shuttle  ;  Sw.  dial,  skyttel,  skottel.]  [SHOOT, 
SHUT.] 

1.  Wearing:  An  instrument  used  by  weavers 
for  shooting  or  passing  the  thread  of  the  weft 
from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other,  between 
the  threads  of  the  warp.    It  is  a  boat-shaped 
piece  of  wood  which  carries  a  bobbin  or  cop, 
containing  the  yarn  of  the  weft  or  woof.    The 
shuttle  sometimes  has  wheels  to  facilitate  its 
motion.     It  is  thrown  by  hand  or  by  the  fly. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  ends  of  the  shuttle-race 
form  boxes  into  which  the  shuttle  is  received, 
and  out  of  which  it  is  driven  by  a  smart  blow 
from  a  pin  called  a  driver  or  picker.    There  is 
one  of  these  pins  on  each  side  of  the  loom, 
and  they  are  connected  by  a  cord  to  which  a 
handle  is  attached.     Holding  the  handle  in 
his  right  hand,  the  weaver  moves  the  two 
pins  together  in  each  direction  alternately  by 
a  sudden  jerk.    The  fly-shuttle  was  invented 
by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  in  1735.    The  shuttle 
for  haircloth  weaving   has   no  pirn,   but  a 
spring-catch  to   hold   the  ends  of  the  hair 
forming  the  weft,  and  carry  them  through  the 
shed  when  the  shuttle  is  thrown. 

"  Ye  weavers  all  your  shuttles  throw. 
And  bid  broad-cloths  and  serges  grow." 

Gay  :  Shepherd's  Week,  L 

2.  Sewing -mach. :  The  sliding  thread-holder 
which  carries  the  lower  thread  between  the 
needle  and  the  upper  thread,  to  make  a  lock- 
stitch. 

3.  Hydraul.-eng. :  The  gnte  which  opens  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  on  to  a  wheel.    That 


side  of  a  wheel  which  receives  the  water  to 
known  as  the  shuttle-side. 

4.  Found. :  [GATE-SHUTTER]. 

shuttle-binder,  s.    [BINDER,  B.  ft.] 

shuttle-box,   . 

1.  [Box  (3),  *.,  II.  6.  (2).] 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  compartments  containing 
shuttles    with    differently-coloured    threads, 
and  brought  in  relation  with  the  picker  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern. 

*  shuttle  -  brained,  o.  Volatile,  un- 
steady, fickle. 

shuttle-check,  *. 

Weaving  :  A  contrivance  to  prevent  ft 
shuttle  from  bouncing  out  of  the  box  by  re- 
coil. [SHUTTLE-BINDER.] 

shuttle-race,  s.    [LAV-RACE.] 
shuttle -shaped  dart.  •-. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Agrotit  puta. 

shuttle-train,  - 

Railway:  A  train  that  goes  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  same  distance,  the  position 
of  the  engine  only  being  changed. 

*  shut' -tie,  v.i.    [SHUTTLE,  ». ;  cf.  SCUTTLE.] 
To  move  quickly  backwards   and  forwards, 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

"  Their  cori*  go  marching  and  shuttling  in  the  In- 
terior of  the  country.  "—Curlalt :  French  Ke*ol.,  pt.  it. 
bk.  vi.,  cb.  L 

shut  tie  cock,  *  shut -tel-cdck,  s.  [Eng. 
shuttle,  a.,  and  cork.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cork  stuck  with  fenthers, 
which  is  struck  with  a  battledore;  also  the 
game  itself. 

"  With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards  farre  unfit, 
With  thuttelcocks.  miMweming  manlie  wit.' 

Sptnmr :  Matter  Haoberdt  Tale. 

2.  Bot. :   Periptera   punicea,  a  malvaceous 
plant,  a  native  of  Spain.    The  flowers  have 
the  shape  of  a  shuttlecock. 

*shut'-tle-c6ck,  v.t.  [SHUTTLECOCK,  ».]  To 
bandy  or  throw  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  shuttlecock.  (Lit.  <tfig.) 

"  If  the  phrase  is  to  be  shutttecarked  between  ua*— 
Thackeray:  Virginian*  (pocket  ed.).  it  *M- 

*  shut' -tie-cork,  s.    [SHUTTLECOCK,*.] 

shwan'-pan,  schwan'-pan,  s.  [Chin.]  A 
Chinese  calculating  machine,  similar  to  the 
Roman  abacus,  and  used  in  the  same  manner. 

[ABACUS.] 

shy,  "schey,  »shie,  *skey,  *skyg,  a. 

[A.S.  sceoh  =  timid  ;  Dan.  sky  =  shy,  skittish  ; 
Sw.  skygg ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schreih,  schit h  ;  Ger. 
scheu.] 

1.  Fearful  of  near  approach ;  keeping  at  a 
distance  ;  timid,  readily  frightened. 

"They  are  very  «*».  therefore  It  is  hard  to  shoot 
them."— Dampier :  I'oyaya  tail.  1683). 

2.  Sensitively   timid  ;     reserved,    modest, 
bashful,  coy,  retiring;  not  fa  mi  liar  or  free  of 
behaviour. 

14  Like  some  thy  maid  in  convent  bred." 

Scott  •  Xokeby.  it  U. 

3.  Cautious,  wary,  careful,  chary.  (Followed 
by  o/.) 

"lam  very  rtv  o/  employing  corrosive  liqunn  la 
the  prei»rationa  of  medicine*."— BayU. 

4.  Suspicious,  distrustful,  jealous.    (Gene- 
rally followed  by  of.) 

5.  Having  less  money  staked  than  the  rulei 
of  the  game  require.     ( BtUmg  dang.) 

•hy,  v.i.  &  t.   [SHY,  o.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  start  or  turn  aside  suddenly  from  any 
object  which  startles  or  causes  fear.    (Said  of 
ft  horse.) 

"S»».  sir '-he  wouldn't  rt»  if  he  was  to  meet  • 
TagKii'loxd  of  monkeys,  with  their  tails  bui nt  oft  — 
DiStent :  Pickwick  Paper*  cb.  T. 

2.  To  throw  stones. 

B.  Trans. :  To  throw,  aa  a  stone,  at  a  per- 
son or  thing. 

••  With  a  grievous  '  clod '  in  hU  band  to  Mjr  at  it."— 
Dally  Telegraph,  Sept  17,  !»«. 

shy,  *.    [Sn v,  «.] 

1  The  art  of  starting  aside ;  a  sudden  start 
aside  made  by  a  horse. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  throw,  a  fling.    [FLIHO,  *.,  2.] 

"  Tb«r»  you  go,  Polly ;  you  are  always  having  a  «»» 
at  Lady  Ann  aud  her  relations. "—  nackeray :  JTt»- 
come*,  cb.  xvL 


Doll,  btfy;  p6ut,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     tog. 
-oian, -tian  =  shan.   -ti«n,  -eion  =  Shun ;  -Jlon,  -^ion  =  than,   -cious, -tious, -«iott»  =  shu».   -We,  -die,  *< 
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shyly— sibylline 


Shy'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shy,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a  shy 
manner  ;  timidly,  coyly,  bashfully. 

•shyne,  v.  &«.    [SHINE.] 

Shy  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  shy,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  shy  ;  reserve,  coyness,  bash- 
fulness. 

shy'  ster.  «.  A  tricky,  unprincipled,  or  in- 
competent lawyer,  or  other  person.  (Slang.) 

si,  s.    [I t;il.) 

Afusic :  A  name  given  in  some  systems  to 
the  seventh  note  of  the  natural  or  normal 
scale  (scale  of  C);  in  others  to  the  seventh 
note  of  any  diatonic  scale. 

si-a-go-ni'-naa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  siagonHum); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -ino;.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidae  or  of 
Slaphylinidie.  Predatory  beetles  found  chiefly 
in  sandy  districts  around  the  Mediterranean. 

si-a  go'-nl  um,  s.  [Lat.  siagones  =  the  maxil- 
lary muscles.) 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Siagoninse 
(q.v.).  They  have  porrected  horns  on  the 
head  and  thorax.  The  males  are  in  two  sets, 
differing  greatly  in  the  size  of  their  bodies 
and  in  the  development  of  their  horns.  The 
females  are  the  more  numerous  sex.  (Darwin  : 
Descent  of  Man,  ch.  vtii.,  x.) 

t  si   a  gusph,  s.    [Pers.  =  black  ear.] 
Zool. :  Felis  caracal,  the  Caracal  (q.v.) 

si-al'-a-gogue,  s.    [SIALOGOOUE.] 

Si  a  ll  a,  s.  [From  (Motacilla)  sialis,  the 
Linmean  name  of  the  Blue-bird  (q.v.).  (Now 
Sialia  sialis.)]  [SIALIS.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylviidse,  sub-family 
Accentorina:,  with  eight  species,  ranging  from 
the  United  States  to  Guatemala.  Bill  short, 
broad  at  base  ;  nostrils  in  groove,  opening 
elongated  ;  wings  very  long  and  pointed  ;  hind 
toe  moderate.  (Tristram,  in  Wallace:  Geog. 
Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  200.) 

•i-al-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sial(is) ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Planipennia.  Antennae 
bristle-shaped  or  filiform,  ocelli  generally  pre- 
sent, head  nearly  in  front  of  the  thorax,  having 
the  mouth  in  line  with  it  instead  of  beneath. 
Fore  and  hind  win^s  similar  except  that  the 
front  margin  of  the  anterior  pair  is  more 
dilated.  Larvae  nearly  all  aquatic,  pupae  not 
inclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

•I  a  Its,  s.  [Gr.  o-ioAi«  (sialis)  =  s  kind  of 
bird.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sialidae  (q.v.). 
Sialis  lutaria,  common  in  spring  and  early 
summer  upon  walls  and  palings  near  water,  is 
used  by  anglers  as  bait. 

Si  al-6-gogue,  s.  [Gr.  triaXov  (sialon)  = 
saliva,  and  ayuydt  (agogos)  =  leading,  drawing ; 
OYU  (a</o)=to  lead.)  A  medicine  which  pro- 
motes salivary  discharge,  us  pyrethrum,  va- 
rious preparations  of  mercury,  &c. 

1J  Garrod  divided  these  medicines  into 
Topical  or  Direct  Sialogogues(as  Mustard,  &c.), 
and  remote  (as  Mercurial  Salts). 

•i  a  mang,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Hylobates  syndactylus,  a  Gibbon  from 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is 
larger  than  the  rest  of  the  genus  (True  Gib- 
buns),  has  abnormally  long  pectoral  limbs, 
and  the  middle  and  index  digits  of  the  pelvic 
limbs  are  united  for  nearly  the  whole  length. 
A  laryngeal  air-sac  is  present.  It  can  walk 
fairly  well  in  the  erect  position,  by  balancing 
itself  with  its  arms,  or  by  placing  them  over 
the  head,  and  is  quiet  and  affectionate  in  cap- 
tivity. 

Si-a-mese',  a.  £  *.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Siam,  its 
inhabitants,  or  language. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (Sing,  or  PI.):  An  inhabitant  or  native, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Siam. 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  Siam.    It 
ll  monosyllabic  and  uninflected. 

Siamese  coupling,  ».  A  hose  coup- 
ling which  serves  to  divide  one  stream  into 
two,  or  unite  two  streams  into  one. 

Siamese  muggar,  s. 
Zool, :    Crocodilus   siamensit. 


Si-a  mese',  i-.l.  To  double  or  divide  the 
volume  (of  a  stream)  by  means  of  a  Siamese 
coupling;  a  term  derived  Irum  the  "Siamese 
Twins,"  aud  used  by  firemen.  (U.  S.) 

*  sib,  *  sibe,  *  sybbe,  s.  &  a.     [A.S.  $ib, 
syb  =  peace,  quiet,  agreement.]    [Gossir.J 

*  A.  As  subst. :  A  relation. 

"  Our  puritans,  very  tibi  unto  those  fathers  of  the 
society[the  Jesuit^"— Hountneue  :  Appeals  to  Catar, 
p.  139. 

B.  As  adj. :  Related,  akin,  in  affinity, 
related  by  consanguinity.  (Scotch.) 

••  They  been  but  litel  ribbc  to  you.  and  the  kin  of 
youre  enemies  ben  nigh  ribbe  to  hem."— Chaucer : 
Tale  of  ilelibrut. 

H  Marlowe  uses  the  word  as  an  endearing 
term  of  address. 

"  Tush,  Sib.  if  this  be  all. 
Valois  and  I  will  soon  be  friends  again." 

tduxird  II.,  Ui.  L 

slb'-a-ry,  «•    [SEVEREE.] 

Sib  -bald,  s.  [Dr.  Robert  Sibbald,  who  wrote 
on  the  fauna  of  Scotland  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.]  (See  compound.) 

Sibbald's  rorqual,  .<. 

Zool. :  Bakenoptera  sibbaldii,  one  of  the 
largest  forms,  abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions ; 
black  above;  slate-gray  kelow,  varied  with 
white  spots. 

slb-bal  -di-a,  *.    [SIBBALD.] 

Bot. :  Formerly  a  genus  of  Potentilleae,  now 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Potentilla.  Calyx 
in  ten  alternately  large  and  small  segments ; 
petals,  five  to  seven,  sometimes  wanting ; 
stamens  four  to  ten ;  achenes  four  to  ten.  One 
British  species,  Pott.ntilla  (formerly  Sibbaldia) 
procumbens.  It  is  a  small  glaucous,  hairy 
plant,  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  small  yel- 
low flowers,  occurring  abundantly  on  the 
Scottish  mountains. 

*  sibbe,  a.  &  *.    [SiB.) 

sib  bens,  *  siv  vens,  t.  [For  etym.  and 
def.  see  extract.] 

"  Sibbent.—  This  term,  derived  from  a  Scotch  word, 
signifying  '  kindred,'  is  suggestive  of  a  disease  preva- 
lent In  families,  and  presumed  to  be  a  form  of  chronic 
syphilis."— Attain:  Met.  iled.  (ed.  1883),  p.  1,431. 

Si-ber'-I-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Siberia,"  a  large  extent  of  Russian  territory 
in  the  north  of  Asia. 

Siberian-crab,  *. 

Bot. :  Pyriis  prunifolin,  introduced  into 
English  gardens  from  Siberia,  A.D.  1758. 

Siberian-dog,  *. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  Esquimaux  dog, 
but  of  larger  size  and  more  docile  temper. 
They  do  not  stand  so  high  as  the  jwinter,  but 
their  thick  hair,  three  or  four  inches  long  in 
the  winter,  gives  them  an  appearance  of 
greater  stoutness.  Under  this  hair  is  a 
coating  of  soft,  fine  wool,  which  begins  to 
grow  in  the  winter,  and  drops  off  in  the  spring. 
Muzzle  sharp,  generally  black  ;  ears  erect. 

Siberian  pea-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  papilionaceous  genus  Caragana. 
Siberian  sub- region,  s. 

Zool.  £  Geog. :  A  division  of  the  Palsearctic 
region,  extending  from  Kamtchatka  and 
Behring's  Straits,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Himalayas  of  Sikkim  in 
29°  N.  lat. 

si-ber'-ite,  s.    [After  Siberi(a),  where  found ; 
suff.  -ite  (Afi?t.).J 
A/in. :  The  same  as  RCBELLITE  (q.v.). 

slb'-fl -ance,  s.  (Eng.  sibilan(t);  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sibilant ;  a  sibilant 
or  hissing  sound. 

*  s!b'-il-an-9y,   s.      [Eng.    $ibilan(t);    -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sibilant,  or  of 
being  pronounced  or  uttered  with  a  hissing 
sound,  as  «  or  & 

sib  II  ant,  a.  &  «.  [Lat  sibilans,  pr.  par.  of 
sibilo  —  to  hiss.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Hissing ;   making  a  hissing 
sound  ;  uttered  or  pronounced  with  a  hissing 
sound. 

"  It  were  easy  to  add  a  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the 
other  pair  of  lisping  and  sibilant  \etter.~-Soltttr: 
Ktrmrnl*  of  Sjjeec*. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter  which  is  pronounced 
or  uttered  with  a  hissing  sound  of  the  voice, 
as  s  or  z. 


t  Slb'-fl-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sibilatum,  sup.  of 
sibilo  =  to  hiss.)  To  pronounce  with  a  hissing 
sound,  as  that  of  s  or  z  ;  to  mark  with  t 
character  indicating  such  pronunciation. 

*  Sib  il-a  -tion,  s.     [SIBILATE.]    The  act  of 
hissing,    or  of  pronouncing    with  a  hissim? 
sound  ;  a  hissing  sound  ;  a  hiss. 

"S  has  in  English  the  same  hissing  sound  as  In 
other  languages,  aud  unhappily  prevails  iu  so  many 
of  our  words,  that  it  produces  in  the  enr  of  t 
foreigner  a  continued  iibil<ilion."—Johnton :  J-.ng. 
JJict .  let.  8. 

*  slb'-Il-a-tor-y,  o.     [Eng.  sibilut(e);  -ory.} 
Hissing,  sibilous. 

*  sib    il  OUS,  a.     [Lat.  sibilus,  from  sibilo  — 
to  hiss.]    Hissing,  sibilant. 

slb'-fl-US,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  hissing,  a  whistling.] 

Pathol. :  A  dry  sound  like  a  sibilant  murmur 
heard  by  auscultation  in  bronchitis  ;  it,  indi- 
cates that  the  air-tubes  are  partially  narrowed. 

*  sib'- rede, s.   [A.S.]    Relationship,  relations. 
(Gower:  C.  A.,  viii.) 

sib  thorp  e  se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sibthorp(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -eoi.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rhinantbideae  (q.v.).- 

Sib-thorp' -i-a,  s.  [Named after  Dr.  Humphry 
Sibthorp,  prof,  of  botany  at  Oxford  in  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Sot. :  Moneywort ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Sibthorpese  (q.v.).  Calyx  in  four  to  eight 
deep  spreading  segments  ;  corolla  subro.ate, 
four  to  eight  cleft ;  stamens  as  many  as  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  or  one  fewer ;  stigma 
capitate ;  capsule  membranous,  compressed, 
two-celled,  two-valved,  loculicidal.  Known 
species  four  or  five,  widely  distributed.  One, 
Sibthorpia  europcea,  is  British,  but  very  rare. 
It  has  a  creeping  stem,  and  pink  flowers,  with 
two  small  yellowish  lobes. 

SIb'-yl,  *  Syb  -il,  *  Syb  -111,  s.  [Lat.  Sibylla, 
from  Gr.  2i£vAAa  (Sibulla)  —  a  Sibyl.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  One  of  a  number  of  certain 
women   supposed  to  be  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourished  in  different  part  s  of  the  ancient 
world.    According  to  Varro,  the  Sibyls  were 
ten  in  number:    Persica,   Delphica,  Cumaea 
(of  Cumae,  in  Italy),  Erythraea,  Samia,  Ciimana 
(of  Cymae,  in  JSolis,  called  Amalthaea,  Hero- 
phile',  and  Demophile),  Hellespontica,  Phrygia, 
who    prophesied    at    Ancyra,    Libyssa,    and 
Tiburs,  called  Allmnea,  worshipped  at  Ttbur. 
Besides  these  there  were  a  Hebrew,  a  Chaldean. 
a  Babylonian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Sardinian  Sibyl, 
and  some  others.     It  is  considered,  however, 
most  probable  that  the  first  eiyht  of  these  were 
in  reality  identical.    The  most  Celebrated  of  the 
whole  numlier  was  the  Cynwan  (Amalthwa), 
who  is  said  to  have  offered  the  Sibylline  Books, 
originally  nine   in   number,  and  which   were 
supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  to  Tarquin  the  Proud.     Tarquin  re- 
fusing to  give  the  price  she  asked,  she  went 
away  and   burnt  turee  of  them.    Returning 
with  the  remainder,  she  again  offered  these  to 
the  king  at  the  same  price,  ami  on  his  second 
refusal  departed   again,   and    returned    with 
three,  which   she   still    ottered    at  the  same 
price  as  the  original  nine.     The  king,  struck 
with  her  conduct,  at  last  acceded  to  her  offer, 
and  entrusted  the  care  of  the  books  to  certain 
priests  (the  quindeceniviii).     They  were  lire- 
served  in  a  stone  chest  lieneath  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and   were  consulted   in 
times  of  public  danger  or  calamity.    They 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  consumed  the 
Capitol  in  the  Marsic  war.   Afterthis  calamity, 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  collect  fragments 
of  Sibylline  prophecies  in  various  countries; 
from  these  Augustus  formed  two  new  books, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo.     Sibylline  verses  are  often 
quoted  by  Christian   writers,   as  containing 
prophecies  of  Christianity  ;  but  these  are  for- 
geries of  the  second  century.    (Ramsay.) 

2.  A  prophetess,  a   sorceress,  a   fortune- 
teller, a  witch.    (Byron  :  Dream.) 

sStb'-yl-line,  a.  [Lat.  sibyllinus,]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sibyls;  written,  composed,  or 
uttered  by  a  Sibyl  ;  prophetical,  like  the 
utterances  of  the  Sibvls. 

"The  other  extream  m»y  be.  In  concluding  fie 
whole  bimiH'M  of  the  liovlline  oracle*  las  ituy  «»}• 
relating  ta  Christianity)  to  have  been  a  ini-rr  clu»t 
aud  figment.'  —  Gudtoortli :  InMl.  byUcm.  p.  28i. 

sibylline-books,  sibylline-oracles, 

i.  ]il.      [SIBYL.] 


iato.  lat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6 
or,  wore,  wol£  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Sib  yl  list,  s.  [Eng.  Sibyl;  -igt.]  A  devotee 
of  or  believer  in  the  Sibyls  ;  a  believer  in  the 
Sybilline  oracles. 

"  Upon  Celsus  mentioning  a  sect  of  Christians  called 
Sibyl/iatx,  Orixeu  tells  us,  tli*t  Ui-se  were  such  as  using 
the  sibylline  testimonies,  were  called  so  in  way  of  dis- 
grace, by  other  Christians,  who  would  not  allow  tlie 
gjhyl  to  have  beeu  a  prophetess."— Cudworth:  IntetL. 
System,  p.  284. 

Sic,  adv.  (Lat.  =  so.]  Thus,  so.  (A  word 
often  used  within  brackets  in  quoting,  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  or  words  are  quoted  exactly  and  literally. 
It  is  generally  used  to  indicate  that  there  is 
or  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  original,  or  to 
express  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  contempt.) 

Sic,  a.    [SUCH.]    (Scotch.) 

*  sic  a-mbre,  «.    [SYCAMORE.] 

Sic  ca,  s.  [Hind.]  An  Indian  jeweller's  weight 
of  about  180  grains  troy. 

*  sicca  rupee,  s.    [RUPEE.] 

sic   can,  a.    [Eng.  such;  -an.]    Such;  such 

kind  "of.    (Scotch.) 

"  Na,  n.i !  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king, 
.and  are  detained  as  ticcan  a  person."— Sco« :  Waverley. 
oh.  xxx. 

slc'-car,  sik'-kar,  a.    [SICKER.] 

*  sic'-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  siccatus,  pa.  par.  of  sicco 
=  to  dry  ;  siccus  —  dry.]    To  dry. 

*  slc-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  siccatio.]    The  act  or 
process  of  drying. 

slc'-ca-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  siccativus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Drying ;  causing  to  dry  ;  tend- 
ing to  dry. 

"The  extreme  bitterness  and  siccative  faculty."— 
Sandy i  •  Travels,  p.  131. 

B.  As  subst. :  [DRYER,  II.  8]. 

*  slc-9lf" -1C,  a.      [Lat.  sicciflats,  from  siccus 
=  dry,  and  /ocio  =  to  make.]     Causing  dry- 
ness. 

*  slc'-cl-ty,  s.    [Ijat.  siccitas,  from  siccus  = 
dry  ;  Fr.  siccite.]     Destitution  of  moisture ; 
dryness,  aridity. 

"That  which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  sicctty,  will 
suffer  colliqiwtion  from  an  aqueous  humidity,  as  salt 
and  sugar."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

••196,  s.  [Fr.  six  =  six.]  The  number  six  at 
dice. 

"  What  reason  can  he  have  to  presume  that  he  shall 
throw  an  ace  rather  than  a  «ic«;"— South :  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  p.  128. 

Bl'-fe-ae,  s-  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  sic(yos);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cucurbitacese.  Placenta 
not  projecting  into  the  cavity.  Seed  solitary 
from  the  top  of  the  cell.  (Lindley.) 

81911,  a.    [SUCH.] 

U  Still  used  in  vulgar  talk. 

*slch,  s.  [A.S.=  a  watercourse.]  A  little 
current  of  water  which  is  dry  in  summer ;  a 
gutter.  (CoweL) 

an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sicily  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sicily. 

Sicilian  saffron,  s. 
Bot, :  Crocus  odorus. 

Sicilian-vespers,  s.  pi.  A  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  great  massacre  of  the 
French  in  Sicily,  which  began  on  a  signal 
given  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  vesper-bell  on 
Easter  Monday  in  1282. 

si  91!  1  a  na,  si  91!  I  a  no,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  graceful  dance  of  the  Sicilian 
peasantry,  set  to  a  melody  in  f  or  y  time,  of 
a  simple  pastoral  character. 

•1-91!  i  an-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Sicilian;  suff.  -Ue 
(Min.).]' 

Min. :  A  name  suggested  for  the  celestite 
(q.v.)  from  Sicily,  because  of  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  the  crystal-groups  found  in  the 
sulphur  mines  there. 

Sick,  *  sek,  *  seke,  *  slcke,  *  sik,  *  sike, 
o.  [A.S.  se6c;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ziek ;  Icel. 
siuka ;  Dan.  syg ;  Sw.  sjuk ;  Goth,  siuks ; 
Ger.  siech.] 


*  1.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind  ;  ill ; 
in  bad  health.    (Still  used  iii  this  sense  in 
America.) 

"  Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  tick.  I'm  dead." 

Pope :  Satires,    (frol.) 

2.  Affected  with  nausea  ;  inclined  to  vomit. 

"  If  you  are  sick  at  sea."      Sliakeip.  :  Cymbelins.  iii.  4. 

3.  Tending  to  cause  or  accompanied  with 
sickness  :  as,  a  sick  headache. 

4.  Disgusted  ;    having    a    strong    feeling 
against  or  dislike  to.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  I  am  »fc*  of  this  false  world." 

Hhitketp. :  Timon  of  Athcnt,  Iv.  8. 

5.  Feeling  ill  or  disturbed. 

"  I  am  tick  at  heart"        Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

•8.  Applied  to  any  irregular,  distempered, 
or  corrupt  state. 

"  Poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows." 

Shakes/*.  :  2  Henry  II'..  Iv.  «. 

7.  Occupied"  by  or  set  apart  for  sick  per- 
sons :  as,  a  sick  room. 

8.  A  trade  term  applied  to  wine  when  it 
loses    its    brightness   and    becomes   turbid ; 
caused,  according  to  Pasteur,  by  low  veget- 
able cells  or  organisms,  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  which  are  promoted  by  slight 
elevations  of  temperature,  or  exposure  to  air. 

IT  The  sick:  Persons  affected  with  disease 
collectively. 

sick  bay,  s. 

Naut. :  A  portion  of  the  main  deck,  usually 
in  the  bow,  partitioned  off  for  invalids. 

Sick-bod,  s.  A  bed  to  which  one  is  con- 
fined by  sickness. 

sick-berth,  s.  An  apartment  for  the 
sick  in  a  man-of-war. 

*  Sick-brained,  a.     Disordered  in  the 
brain  ;  distempered  in  mind. 

*  sick-fallen,    o.      Struck   down   with 
sickness  or  illness. 

"  A  sick-fallen  beast."      Shaketp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  3. 

sick-headache,  s.    [MEGRIM,  II.  2.] 

Sick-list,  s.  A  list  containing  the  names 
of  persons  laid  up  by  sickness. 

If  On  the  sick  list :  Indisposed. 

Sick  Man, «. 

Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  Turkey  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1854,  by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the 
British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Czar  intimated  his  opinion^  that  Turkej  was 
sick  and  dying.  He  therefo're  proposed  tli.it, 
to  avoid  a  European  war  when  the  demise 
took  place,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  should 
come  at  once  to  a  private  arrangement  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Sick  Man's  efffets. 
As  France  was  ignored  in  the  arrangement, 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  Czar.  The  British  Government  re- 
jected the  proposal,  intimated  its  belief  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Sick  Man,  and  soon  after 
fought  by  his  side  in  the  Crimean  war. 

*  sick,  v.t.  &  i.    [SICK,  o.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  sick ;  to  sicken. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  become  sick  or  ill ;   to 
sicken. 

"  Our  great  grandsire  Edward  sick'd  and  died." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benrg  1  r.,  Iv.  4. 

sick' -en,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  sick ;  -en.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  ill,  to  become  ill;   to  fall  into 
sickness  or  disease. 

"My  Lord  of  Southampton  and  his  eldest  son 
sickened  at  the  siege  "—Bowetl:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  15. 

2.  To  become  qualmish  or  sick  at  heart ;  to 
feel  sick  ;  to  be  tilled  with  disgust,  aversion, 
or  abhorence. 

"  Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  height. 
Beheld  the  war,  and  tkkerid  at,  the  sight'' 

Pope :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  vl.  469. 

3.  To  become  distempered ;  to  decay ;  to 
languish,  to  become  feeble. 

"  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  C'atur,  Iv,  8. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  sick ;  to  disease. 

2.  To  make  squeamish  or  qualmish. 

3.  To  disgust. 

*4.  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

"  Kinsmen  of  mine  hare 
By  this  so  sicken' <l  their  .-state*  ' 

Sh  tketp. :  ttenry  r//7,  t  L 

sick'-en-ing,  pr.  par.  4  o.    [SICKEN.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adj. :  Making  sick  ;  causing  disgust, 
disgusting.  (Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvii.) 

sick'-en-ing-ly,  adv.  [Bag.  sickening ;  -ly.} 
In  a  sickening  manner. 

"  Seized  her  by  the  arm.  with  a  grip  not  painful,  but 
sickemngly  &rrn."—Hcribner's  Magazine,  bepU  1877, 
p.  628. 

sic-ker,  "sik-er,  *sik-ere,  a.  &  adv. 
[Lat.  securus=  secure  (q.v.) ;  cf.  O.  Fris.  siker, 
sikur;  Dut.  zeker;  O.  H.  Ger.  sickur ;  Ger. 
sicher ;  Sw.  saker ;  Dan.  sikker ;  Wei.  sicr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sure,  certain,  steady,  firm. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Setting  my  staff  wf  a'  my  skill. 
To  keep  me  sicker." 

Burnt :  Death  t  Doctor  Hornbook 

*B.  As  adv. :  Surely,  certainly. 

"  Sicker  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord."          Spenser. 

*  sic  ker,  *  sik  er,  v.t.     [SICKER,  o.]    To 
make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  assure. 

"  Now  be  we  duchesses  both  I  and  y«, 
And  tikerde  to  the  repals  of  Athene*. 
Aiid  both  hereafter  likely  t.,  be  queenej.' 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Ariadm. 

*  slc'-ker-ly,  t  sik-er-ly,  ado.   [Eng.  sicker; 

•ly.]    Surely,  certainly,  firmly. 

"  And  by  that  linlit  slie  saw  hem  bothe  two. 
But  ticker!,/  she  u'iate  who  »as  »  ho." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4.M*.  • 

*  sic'-ker-ness,  *  sik-er-nesse,  *.    (Eng. 

sicker  ;  -ness.]  Certainty,  security  ;  sureness, 
secureness.  (Clutucer:  C.  T.,  9,153.) 

sick  Ish,  a.    [Eng.  sick ;  -ish.] 

1.  Rather  sick  ;  somewhat  sick  or  diseased  ; 
feeling  sick  or  squeamish. 

"The  medicine  had  scarce  any  other  sensible  open, 
tion  upon  her,  and  did  not  make  her  sickith."— Boyle  : 
Works,  ii.  145. 

2.  Somewhat   exciting  nausea  or  disgust; 
nauseating  :  as,  a  sickish.  taste. 

sick -ish  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sickish;  -ly.]  In  a 
sickish  manner. 

sick  Ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  sickish;  -ness.]  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  sickish. 

sic  klc.  *  sik  il.  *  sik  ul,  *  sy ck  ell,  c. 
[A.S.  sicol,  from  Lat  secula  =  a  sickle,  from 
seco  =•  to  cut; 
cogn.  with  Dut. 
sikkel;  Icel. 
sigdhr,  sigdh. ; 
Dan.  segel ;  O. 
H.Ger.stA/uto; 
Ger.  sickel.] 

1.  Husband- 
ry :  A  reaping- 
hook  ; a  hooked 

blade,  flattened     ANCIENT 
in  the  plane  of      ROMAN          MODERN 
its  curve   and  ENGLISH 

sharpened    on  SICKLES. 

its  inner  edge, 

used  for  cutting  growing  grain.  One  side  «£ 
the  blade  is  notched,  so  as  always  to  sharpen 
with  a  serrated  edge. 

"  The  plough  he  Kuided.  and  the  scythe  he  swajr'd ; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell." 

Wordtmrth :  Excursion,  bk.  vll. 

2.  Astron. :  A  group  of  stars  in  the  constel- 
lation Leo,  resembling  a  sickle  in  form.    The 
radiant  point  of  the  Leonids  is  within  its  area. 

sickle-bills,  s.  pL 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genera  Drepan- 
oruis  and  Epimachus. 

2.  Eutoxeres,  a  genus  of  Humming-birds, 
with  three  species,  from  Central  America,  re- 
markable for  their  strong  and  greatly  arched 
bills.    When  approaching  a  flower,  like  othei 
Humming-birds,  in  a  direct  line,  they  no 
sooner  reach  the  calyx  than  they  alter  the 
position  of  their  body  in  a  downward  din-ci  ion, 
so  that  they  ap|>ear  to  be  suspended  from  the 
flower  by  the  tip  of  the  bill.     The  sexes  are 
alike  in  plumage,  which  is  rather  plain. 

sickle -head,  s. 

Husbandry  :  The  pitman-head  in  a  reaping- 
machine,  which  grasps  the  end  of  the  cutter- 
bar. 

sickle-pod,  •-. 

Bot.:  Arabia  canadensi*. 

sickle-shaped,  a.  Having  the  shape 
or  form  of  a  sickle. 

*  slc'-kled  (1?  as  el),  o.    [Eng.  tUkl(e) ;  +L} 
Furnished  with  a  sickle. 

••  Tempts  the  sickled  swain  Into  the  field.* 

Thomson  :  Autumn,  l.SO. 


b6y ;  pout,  JolH;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  fcem;  thin,  $Ms;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  <=.  bel,  del. 


sickleman— side 


•  sic  -kle  man,  *  sic  -kler,  s.    [Eng.  sickle  ; 
man,  -er.]    o'ue  who  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle  ; 
a  reaper.  , 

"  Their  liekleri  reap  the  corn  another  sows." 

Sandyt:  Paraphrate  of  the  Ptalmt. 

*  sick' -less,  a.    [Eng.  sick ;  -less.}    Free  from 
sickness. 

•Ic- kle -wort,  ».  [Eng.  sickle,  and  iwrt; 
A.S.  sicdiryrt.  Named  from  the  shape  of  the 
corolla  when  seen  hi  profile.  (Prior.)] 

Bot. :  (1)  Prunella  vulgaris  ;  (2)  Ajuga  rep- 
tans.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 


^-U-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sickly ;    -ly.]     Ins 
sickly  or  unhealthy  manner  ;  unhealthily. 

"  His  will  swayed  tieklily  from  side  to  side." 

Brooming  :  Sordello,  bk.  li 

Sick  -II  neSS,  s.     [Eng.  sickly  ;  -ness.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sickly ;  the 
state  of  being  in  ill  health  or  indisposed  ;  in- 
disposition. 

"My  personal  maladies  and  ricklinea  cannot  rightly 
Infer  the  iuemcacy  uf  the  medicines  I  impart  or  re- 
eonimeuded."— Boyle:  Work*,  v.  316. 

2.  The  state  of  being  characterized  by  or 
attended  with  much  sickness  ;  prevalence  of 
sickness  or  disease  ;  uuhealthiness. 

"  Next  compare  the  ticklineu,  bealthfnlness,  and 
truitfulueas  ul  the  several  years. "—Oraunt:  BUI*  of 
Mortality. 

3.  A  sickly  look  or  appearance. 

4.  The  disposition  or  tendency  to  generate 
disease  :  as,  the  sickliness  of  a  climate. 

Sick   ly,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  sick;  -ly.] 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Somewhat  sick,  ill,  or  affected  with  dis- 
ease ;  not   healthy ;   habitually   indisposed ; 
delicate. 

"  The  king  of  Spain  was  a  tickly  child."— Macau- 
lay  :  a iit.  En-j..  ch.  1L 

2.  Connected  with  sickness  ;  attended  with 
or   characterized    by   sickness ;    unhealthy ; 
marked  by  or  attended  with  a  wide  prevalence 
of  disease  :  as,  a  sickly  season. 

3.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  disease ; 
unhealthy. 

"  Has  some  tickly  eastern  wast* 
Sent  us  a  wind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast  ?  " 

Covper  :  Progrett  of  Error,  255. 

4.  Faint,    weak,    languid ;    appearing   un- 
healthy or  distempered. 

5.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  qualmish- 
Bess  or  disgust ;  sickening. 

"  Feels  a  sensible  distaste  for  tickly  sentimentality 
on  the  one  baud,  or  outrageous  sensationalism  on  the 
other."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  17, 188&. 

*  B.  As  adverb : 

L  In  a  sickly  manner  ;  unhealthily. 
"  We  wear  our  health  but  li.-kly  in  bis  life, 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect." 

SJiaketp.  :  Macbeth,  lit  L 

S.  Reluctantly  ;  with  reluctance  or  a  version. 

"  Cold  and  tickly  be  vented  them." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  lit.  4. 

•  slck'-ly;  v.t.    [SICKLY,  o.]    To  make  sickly 
or  diseased  ;  to  give  a  sickly  appearance  to. 

"  And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  ticklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  1. 

sick  ness,  *  seke  ness,  •  syk  nesse,  s. 
[A.8.  teocnes,  from  seoc  •=.  sick.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sick  or  dis- 
eased ;  the  state  of  suffering  from  some  dis- 
ease ;  disease  ;  ill-health  ;  indisposition,  ill- 
•ess. 

"  I  do  lament  the  ticknet*  of  the  king. 
As  loth  to  lo«  him." 

Sh,Uce*p. :  Richard  III.,  L  k, 

2.  A  disease,  a  malady,  an  illness. 

"  To  beale  al  maner  of  ticknettet,  and  al  raaner  dis- 
m*e*-"—Matt.  x.  (1551). 

3.  A  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  attended 
by  nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting. 

*  4.  Any  diseased  or  disordered  state. 

*  Argues  a  great  tickneu  in  his  Judgment" 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athent.  v.  I. 

•  slc'-la  toun,    »  syc-la-ton,    »  sig  la- 
ton,  «.     [ClCLATOUN.J 

•  SlC-le,  S.      [SHEKEL.] 

•tic'  like,  a.  &  adv.    [Scotch  sic  =  such,  and 
like] 

A.  As  adj. :  Such  like ;  such,  similar. 

"  That  yon.  sir.  and  other  ticlikt  unhappy  persons." 
— ^cott :  trarerley.  ch.  xurt. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  same  manner. 

•I-cy'-a-ses,  s.    [(3r.  <rucv<uri«  (sikuasis)  =  S 
cupping.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiesocidse,  with  In- 


cisor-like  teeth  in  both  jaws,  from  the  coast 
of  Chili  and  the  West  Indies. 

8l-9yd  -i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  auni&iov  (sikudion), 
dimin.  from  aixva  (sikva)  =  (1)  the  long  Indian 
gourd,  (2)  a  cupping  glass.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiidae  (q.y.) ;  ventral 
fins  united,  and  forming  a  short  disk,  more  or 
less  adherent  to  the  abdomen.  Small  fresh- 
water fishes,  from  rivers  of  the  islands  in  the 
Indo-Pacittc.  About  twelve  species  are  known. 

si'-cy-  6s,  sy  -91  6s,  s.  [Gr.  <rucv<*  or  <rucvo« 
(rikuos)  —  the  wild  cucumber  ] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Siceae  (q.v.). 
The  roots  and  seeds  of  Sicyos  anpulatus,  a 
North  American  climbing  plant,  are  bitter 
and  diuretic. 

81  da,  s.  [Gr.  o-iSij  (side)  =  (1)  a  pomegranate 
treej  (2)  a  water  plant,  perhaps  a  water  lily.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sidese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  cup-shaped,  five-cleft,  valvate ;  petals 
five  ;  stamens  and  styles  many,  the  former  in 
a  columnar  tul>e,  the  latter  more  or  less 
united  at  the  base  ;  capsule  few-  or  many- 
celled,  each  cell  with  one  roundish,  flattened, 
suspended  seed.  It  contains  about  200  herbs 
and  shrubs,  from  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
world,  i'ido  rhnmbifolia,  S.  rhomboidea,  S. 
cordijblia.,  S.  carpinijolia,  S.  abvtila,  S.  tilifB- 
folia,  Ate.,  have  delicate  fibres,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  flax.  The 
last  species  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in 
China.  The  roots  of  S.  cordifolia  and  6'.  acuta, 
mixed  with  rice,  are  given  in  India  in  dysentery ; 
that  of  5.  carpinifjlia  is  prescribed  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  stomach  complaints,  &c. ;  those 
of  &  lanceolata  and  S.  spinosa  are  also  medic- 
inal. The  leaves  of  S.  acuta,  S.  retiisa,  and 
S.  mauritania  are  made  into  poultices,  and  the 
chewed  leaves  of  S.  carpinifolia  are  applied  in 
Brazil  to  wasp-stings. 


[Etym.  doubtful.]    Soft,  pulpy. 


sid'-dow,  a. 

(Prov.) 

side,  *  slid,  *  syde,  *  syyd,  s.  &  a.    [A.S. 

side  —  si  side;  sid  —  long,  extended;  cogn. 
with  Dut  zijde;  IceL  lidha  ;  Dan.  side;  8w. 
tida;  O.  H.  Ger.  situ;  Cer.  seite.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of 
any  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  ends, 
which  are  of  less  extent,  and  may  be  points ; 
one  of  the  parts  of  a  body  that  run  collater- 
ally, or  that,  being  opposite  to  each  other, 
are  extended  in  length. 

2.  The  exterior  line  of  anything  considered 
with  regard  to  length  ;  margin,  edge,  border, 
Terge. 

"  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship's  tide." 

8hake*i>.  :  Winter  t  Tote,  iiL  8. 

3.  The  part  of  an  animal  between  the  hip 
and  the  shoulder ;  one  of  the  opposite  parts 
fortified  by  the  ribs  ;  one  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  body  lying  on  each  side  of  a  plane,  pass- 
ing from  front  to  back  along  the  spine. 

"  His  brawny  lida  with  liairy  bristles  armed." 

SlMketp :  Venut  t  Adonit,  «2S. 

4.  The  part  of  a  person  on  the  right  hand 
or  the  left ;  hence,  used  to  denote  nearness, 
proximity,  or  neighbourhood. 

"  She,  on  his  left  tide,  craving  aid." 

Shake*?. :  s  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

5.  The  part  between  the  top  and  bottom  ;  a 
slope,  declivity,  or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill. 

6.  Any  part  considered  in  respect  to  its 
direction  or  its  situation  as  regards  the  points 
of  the  compass  ;  direction,  quarter,  region. 

"  Towards  the  south  tide  turned  the!  ther  tlete." 
Robert  de  Bruniie.  p.  54. 

7.  Any  outer  portion  of  a  thing  considered 
apart  from,  and  yet  in  relation  to  the  rest ; 
one  of  two  principal  parts  or  surfaces  opposed 
to  each  other. 

"  The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  tidrt,  on 
UM  one  tide  and  on  the  other.'— Exodu*  ixiii.  IS. 

8.  A  part  or  position  viewed  as  opposite  to 
or  as  contrasted  with  another. 

"  Armado  on  th'  one  tide,  and  his  page  o'  t'other."— 
Shakrtp.  :  Loot  I  Labour't  Lott,  iv.  L 

9.  A   party,   faction,   interest,  or   opinion 
opposed  to  another. 

"  The  Lord  Is  on  my  iMe."—Ptalm  drill «. 

10.  The  interest  or  cause  which  one  main- 
tains against  another  ;  a  doctrine  opposed  to 
another  doctrine ;  a  •  view  contradictory  of 
another. 

"  Favour,  custom,  and  at  last  number,  will  be  on 
the  tide  of  grace."— Sprat. 


11.  A  line  of  descent  traced  through  one 
parent  as  distinguished  from  that  traced 
through  another. 

"  Brother  by  the  mother's  tide." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  I  I 
JL  Technically : 

1.  Billiards:  A  spinning  motion  or  biaa 
given  to  a  ball,  by  striking  it  on  the  side, 
causing  it  to  deflect  more  or  less  in  the 
direction  of  that  side,  on  touching  a  cushion. 


muuicated  is  Inappreciable,  and  in  practice  it  may  u* 
disregarded."— field,  Dec.  4.  1886. 

2.  Cloth:    The    surface   on   the   right   or 
dressed  side  of  cloth. 

3.  Football,  <tc. :  [OFF,  H]. 

4.  Geom. :  Any  line  which  forms  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  a  right-lined  figure,  as  the  side 
of  a  triangle,  <fcc.  ;  also,  any  of  the  bounding 
surfaces  of  a  solid  :  as,  the  side  of  a  parallele- 
piped or  of  a  prism. 

5.  Mining  (PL):  The  hard  rock  enclosing 
the  vein  on  both  sides. 

6.  Attwf. :  The  jiart  of  a  vessel  from  stem  to 
stern  and  from  the  gunwale  to  the  main-wale. 
Below  the  latter  is  the  bottom. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Long,  large,  hanging  low,  as  a  dress. 
(Obsolete  except  in  Scotland.) 

"  A  tide  sweeping  gown." 

Ben  JOIIKH  :  line  Tnn,  T.  1. 

2.  Being,  or  situated  at,  or  on  the  side; 
lateral. 

"  Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  tidt 
posts.'—  Exodut  xii.  7. 

3.  Being  from  or  toward  the  side  ;  oblique, 
indirect. 

"  By  a  neat  tide  stroke,  sent  the  ball  between  thai 
posts.  —Field,  Sept.  4.  Hits. 

*  4.  Oblique,  indirect,  not  legitimate.    (Of 
Immaterial  things.) 

"  They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all 
iiidiflereucy.  that  (lie  law  hath  no  tide  respect  to  their 
persons."— Hooker  :  fecit*.  Polity. 

I  (1)  By  the  side  of:  Near  to,  adjoining 
close  at  hand. 

(2)  Exterior  side :  [EXTERIOR]. 

(3)  Interior  side: 

Fort. :  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  one 
bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  or  the  line  of  the 
curtain  produced  to  the  two  oblique  radii  in 
front. 

(4)  Side  by  side:  Close  together  and  abreast 

(5)  To  choose  sides:   To  select  parties  for 
competition  in  a  game  or  exercise. 

(6)  To  put  on  side :  To  assume  an  air  of  un- 
due importance ;  to  be  conceited.    (A  meta- 
phor probably  taken  from  billiards.)    [SiuK, 
».,  II.  1.] 

"  He  is  one  among  the  few  successful  music-hall 
people  who  do  nut  put  on  tide."—Rrferet,  Jan.  1C,  1MT. 

(7;  To  take  a  side :  To  attach  one's  self  to  a 
particular  side,  party,  or  opinion  in  opposition 
to  another. 

side-arms,  s.  pL 

Mil. :  Arms  or  weapons  carried  by  the  side, 
as  a  sword  or  bayonet. 

side-axe,  s.  An  axe  with  a  handle  bent 
somewhat  askew,  to  prevent  striking  the  hand 
in  hewing. 

side-bar,  s. 

1.  Scots  Law :  The  name  given  to  the  bar  in 
the  outer  jiarliament-house  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  at  which  the  lords-ordinary  were  in 
use  to  call  their  hand-rolls. 

2.  Saddlery  (PI.):  Two  plates  which  unite 
the  pommel  and  cantle  of  a  saddle. 

3.  Carriage:  One  of  the  longitudinal  side- 
pieces  of  a  vehicle  supporting  the  body. 

Side-bar  rule  : 

Law :  A  rule  obtained  at  chambers,  without 
counsel's  signature  to  a  motion  paper,  on  a 
note  of  instructions  from  a  solicitor. 

Side-box,  s.  A  box  or  inclosed  seat  on 
the  side  of  a  theatre. 

"  To  ensure  a  tide-box  station  at  half-price." 

Covper :  Talk,  il.  (M. 

Side-chain,  s.  One  of  the  chains  uniting 
the  sides  of  the  tender  and  engine,  as  a  safety 
arrangement  in  the  event  of  the  drag-bar 
giving  way. 

*  side-cousin,  s.  An  illegitimate  (or  per- 
haps a  distant)  relation. 

II  Little  Jenny,  though  she's  but  a  sidt-eowfcs.".. 
Tennylon  :  Queen  Mary,  11.  3. 


l&tc,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  tether ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  si*e,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  woi£  work,  who,  son;  mate,  oiib,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  kw. 
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side-cut, s. 

1.  An  indirect  blow  or  attack  ;  a  side-blow. 

2.  A  canal  or  road  branching  out  from  the 
main  one. 

Side-cutting,  *. 

Civil  Engineering : 

1.  Earth  cut  away  on  the  side  of  a  canal  or 
railroad  when  there  is  not  sufficient  excava- 
tion on  the  line  to  form  the  embankments. 

2,  The  formation  of  a  road  or  canal  along 
the  side  of  a  slope,  where,  the  centre  of  the 
work     being    nearly    on    the    surface,    the 
ground  requires  to  be  cut  only  on  the  upper 
side  to  form  one-half  of  the  work,  while  the 
material  thrown  down  forms  the  other  half. 

Side-dish,  s.  A  dish  placed  at  the  side 
of  a  diuing-table,  instead  of  at  the  top  or 
bottom. 

side  drum,  s.    [DRUM  (1),  *.,  II.  1  (2).] 
side-fillister,  >. 

Joinery :  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet.  The 
width  and  depth  are  regulated  by  a  movable 
stop.  Much  used  in  planing  stuff  for  window- 
sashes. 

side-flap,  *. 

Saddlery:  A  piece  of  leather  which  hangs 
between  the  stirrup-strap  and  the  skirting. 

side-fly,  s. 

En  torn. :  Gasterophilus  equi  (?). 
"  From  a  rough  whitish  maggot,  in  the  intestinum 
rectum  of  horses,  the  tide-jiy  proceed*."— Derham  : 
Physico-  Theology. 

side-glance,  s.  A  glance  to  one  side; 
•  sidelong  glance. 

side-head, *. 

1.  Modi. :  An    auxiliary   side-rest    on  a 
planiiig-iiiachine. 

2.  Print. :  A  paragraph,  in  which  the  head- 
ing, or  title,  is  set  at  the  beginning  of  the 
matter,  instead  of  in  a  separate  line. 

side-hook,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  piece  of  wood  having  projections 
at  the  ends,  used  for  holding  a  board  fast 
while  being  operated  upon  by  the  saw  or 
plane. 

Side-keelson, *.    [KEELSON.] 
side-lever,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  heavy  lever,  working  along- 
side the  steam-cylinder  and  answering  in 
function  to  the  working-beam.  The  side- 
levers  communicate  motion  from  the  cross- 
tail  to  the  side-rods,  and  they  to  the  paddle- 
shaft. 

side-light,  *. 

1.  Light  admitted  into  a  building,  &c.,  from 
the  side ;  also,  a  window  in  the  walls  of  a 
building  in  contradistinction  to  a  sky-light ; 
also  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  frame  fitted  to  an 
air-port  in  a  ship's  side,  to  admit  light.    It  is 
thrown  open  for  ventilation,  and  closed  when 
necessary  to  exclude  water. 

2.  [LIGHT,  s.,  II.  4.  (2).] 

Side-look,  s.  An  oblique  look ;  a  side- 
glance. 

*  side-piercing,  a.  Piercing  the  side  ; 
hence,  affecting  severely  ;  heart-rending. 

"  O  thou  riile-i>ien-iny  sight  I "    Shakeip.  :  Lear,  IT.  6. 

side-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  steam  or  exhaust  pipe  ex- 
tending between  the  opjxjsite  steam-chests  of 
a  cylinder. 

side-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  plane  whose  bit  is  presented 
on  the  side,  used  to  trim  the  edges  of  objects 
which  are  held  upon  a  shooting-board  while 
tlic  plane  traverses  in  a  race. 

side-plate,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  wide  leather  trace-strap,  which 
readies  back  a  little  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  is  connected  to  the  breeching. 

side-pond,  s. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  reservoir  at  the  side  of  a 
eannl-lock  to  economize  the  water  in  locking. 

side-post,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  a  kind  of  truss-posts,  placed 
in  pairs,  each  disposed  at  the  siime  distance 
from  the  middle  of  the  truss,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  principal  rafters,  braces, 
Crown  or  camber  beams,  as  well  as  for  hang- 


Ing  the  tie-beam  below.    In  extended  roofs 
two  or  three  pairs  of  side-posts  are  used. 

side-rail,  s. 

Rail.-eng. :  A  short  rail  at  a  switch,  to  bear 
against  the  wheel-flange  and  keep  the  wheel 
on  the  track. 

side-reflector,  s. 

Optics :  A  highly  polished  concave  speculum 

§  laced  at  the  side  of  an  object,  to  direct  an 
laminating  pencil  of  rays  upon  it. 

side-rods,  *.  pi. 

Steam-eng. :  Rods  connecting  the  cross-head 
above  the  piston-rod  with  the  side-levers  of 
that  form  of  marine  steam-engine. 

side-round,  «. 

Joinery :  A  joiner's  plane  for  making  half- 
round  mouldings.  They  work  in  pairs,  right 
and  left 

side-saddle,  «. 

Saddlery :  A  lady's  saddle  in  which  the  feet 
are  both  presented  on  one  side.  The  right 
knee  is  placed  between  the  two  horns,  which 
are  respectively  called  the  large  and  the 
small  horn. 

Side-saddle  floiaer : 

Hot. :  The  genus  Sarracenia  (q.v.).  The 
Californian  side-saddle  flower  is  Darlingtonia 
calijbrnica. 

side  scription,  «. 

Scots  Law :  The  mode  of  subscribing  deeds 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  present 
system  of  writing  them  bookwise.  The  suc- 
cessive sheets  were  pasted  together,  and  the 
party  subscribing,  in  order  to  authenticate 
them,  signed  his  name  on  the  side  at  each 
junction,  half  on  the  one  sheet  and  half  on 
the  other. 

side  show,  «.  A  smaller  show  incidental 
to  or  connected  with  a  larger  one ;  hence,  any- 
thing of  a  subordinate  character. 

side-slip,  «.  An  illegitimate  child;  a 
bastard.  [BY-BLOW,  2.] 

side-snipe,  s. 

Joinery:  A  moulding-plane  made  like  a 
snipe's  mouth,  and  cutting  on  the  side. 

side-space,  ». 

linil. :  The  distance  outside  each  line  of 
rails. 

side-stick,  s. 

Print.  :  A  tapering  stick  or  bar  at  the  side 
of  a  forme  in  a  chase.  The  matter  is  locked 
up  by  driving  quoins  between  the  stick  and 
the  chase. 

side-stitch,  s.  A  sudden  sharp  pain  or 
stitch  in  the  side.  (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  L  2.) 

side-strap,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  strap  passing  forward  from 
the  breeching-rings,  to  unite  with  the  tug  at 
the  back-band. 

Side-table,  *.  A  table  placed  against 
the  wall,  or  away  from  the  principal  table. 

side-tackle,  s. 

Gun. :  A  purchase  hooking  into  an  eye-bolt 
on  a  naval  gun-carriage  and  an  eye-bolt  in 
the  ship's  side,  and  serving  to  train  the  gun 
to  point  forward  or  abaft  the  beam,  and  to 
run  it  out  of  the  port.  Each  carriage  has  a 
side-tackle  on  each  side. 

side-timbers,  side-wavers,  s.  pi 

Build. :  Purlins  (q.v.). 

side-track,*.    A  railroad  siding.   (U.S.) 
side-track,  v.t.&i. 

A.  Trans. :  To  drive   (a  car)  off  upon  a 
siding  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  turn  aside  from 
the  main  issue. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  go  upon  a  siding;  or,  figura- 
tively, to  deviate  from  the  main  subject. 

side-tree,  s. 

Shipwright. :  One  of  the  principal  or  lower 
main  pieces  of  a  made- mast. 

side-view,  «.  An  oblique  view ;  a  view 
from  one  side. 

side-walk,  ».    A  foot-pavement. 
side-winch,  *•    A  winch  which  may  be 


secured  to  the  side  of  a  wall  or  a  beam  for 
hoisting  light  weights. 

side-wind,  s.    A  wind  blowing  from  one 
side;   hence,  ng.,  any  indirect  influence  or 
means  ;  an  indirect  or  underhand  course. 
side,  v.l.  &  t.    [SIDE,  ».J 

A.  Intransitive: 

•  1.  To  lean  on  one  side.    (Used  also  re- 
flexively.) 

"  All  rising  to  m*t  place  Is  by  a  winding-stair  ;  and 
if  there  be  factions.  It  is  good  to  na«  A  man's  sell 
whilst  rising.-—  Bacon  :  Ettayi;  OfUretu  Plate. 

2.  To  attach  one's  self  to  any  particular 
party,  faction,  or  interest,  when  opposed  to 
another  ;  to  take  sides  with  a  particular  party  ; 
to  engage  in  a  faction.  (Generally  followed 
by  with.) 

H  Used  also  reflexively. 

•  B.  Transitive  : 

L  To  stand  or  be  at  the  side  of  ;  to  be  next  to. 

"  His  blind  ele  that  tided  PariuYll." 

Speiuer:  >'.  ^..  III.  ix.  *7. 

2.  To  take  the  part  or  side  of  ;  to  side  with  ; 
to  support. 

"  If  Clan  tide  him.  and  will  call  him  friend.* 
Beaum.  *  fit*.  :  Lon't  Cur*.  U.  1 

3.  To  match,  to  suit,  to  pair  ;  to  i  >e  equal 
with. 

"  In  my  country,  friend. 
Where  I  have  tided  my  superiors." 

Fort:  tMdft  Trial.  L  1, 

4.  To  go  or  come  to  the  side  of  ;  to  approach. 

"He  tided  then  a  lusty  lovely  lasse." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Uouloynt.  xii.  TT. 

t  si'-de-W,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sid(a);  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sun",  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Malvaceae,  generally 
merged  in  Malveae. 

Side  -board,  s.    [Bug.  side,  and  board.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  piece  of  dining-room 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  table  or  box 
with  drawers  and  compartments,  placed  at 
the  side  of  a  room,  or  in  a  recess,  to  hold 
dining  utensils,  &c. 

"  Sideboard*  gorgeous  with  sil  ver  bowls  and  charged.* 
—  Macau/ay:  Hiu  fng.,  ch.  xii. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Carp.  :  A  vertical  board  at  the  side  of  a 
work-bench,  and  provided  with  holes  or  pins 
for  supporting  one  end  of  a  piece  of  work,  the 
other  being  held  by  the  bench-screw  or  clamp. 

2.  Vehicles:  An  additional  board  on  the  side 
of  a  waggon,  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity. 

Bid'  Cd,  a.  [Eng.  sid(e)  ;  -ed.]  Having  a  side 
or  sides  ;  used  in  composition,  as,  oiie-sided, 
two-sided,  &c. 

"  It  Is  formed  like  an  irregular  tided  cone.'—  Coo*  : 
Firtt  rot/age,  bk.  iL,  ch.  vi. 

side'-  ling,  side-lins,  *  sid  linges, 
*Syd-lyngS,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  [Eng.  fide; 
adverb,  suit.  -ling.]  [SIDELONG.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Sidelong  ;  on  the  side. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Incline'!,  sloping,  oblique. 

"  Marishes  with  such  riJeliny  banks.  "-Boliiului  : 
Bitt.  Seotlnnd. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  slope  of  a  hill  ;  a  line  of 
country  whose  cross-section  is  inclined   or 
sloping.    (Prov.) 

•side'-  ling  -Wise,  adv.  [Eng.  sideling; 
-wise.}  Sidelong  ;  from  the  side  ;  obliquely. 

"Running  at  CoU-erme  tidrliHfmtt."—Bolttulud: 
Bitt.  Scotland;  Couraniu. 

side'  -long,  adv.  &  a.    [SIDELING.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

L  Laterally,  obliquely  ;  in  the  direction  of 
or  towards  the  side. 
2.  On  the  side,  with  the  side  horizontal 

•  Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  tidttong  as  they  «t  reclined.' 

MUtm:  r.  L..  !T.  SBi 

B.  As  adj.  :  Lateral,  oblique  ;  coming  or 
directed  from  the  side. 

"The  dreaming  man  .  .  . 
With  tideioitf  eye  look,  nut  u|..u  Hie  scene." 

IfonlfMvrtA.  Kxcuniun.  bk.  L 


•Sld-er(l>.  *  [Eng.  tWe),  v.  ;  -rr.]  One 
who  sides  with  or  sup|>orts  a  particular  party, 
faction,  sect,  Ac.  ;  a  supjiorter. 

"The  Papists  and  their  tiden."-&*Uon  :  Mind* 
OfAntichrut.    (Pref.) 

•si'-der(2),  «.    [CIDER.] 

•  si  der  al,  •  si'-der-al,  a.  [Lat  lideralit, 
from  tidut,  genit  tuteris  =  a  star.] 

1.  Pertaining    or    relating   to   the   stara  ; 
sidereal. 


boll,  bo>;  po"ut,  jdwl;  cat,  5ell.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  ejist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  = 
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2.  Affecting  unfavourably  by  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  stars  ;  baleful. 

"  With  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  deflo 
The  vernal  iiippinga  and  cold  tidenil  bl.isU." 

PltUipt:  Cidtr. 

*8l'-der-at-ed,  a.  [Lat  sideratus,  pa.  par. 
ofiideror=.  to  be  blasted  by  a  constellation  ; 
siil us,  genit.  sideris  =  a  star.]  Blasted,  planet- 
struck. 

"  So  parts  cauterized,  gangreuated.  tideratrd.  and 
niorti.led  become  black.  —Browne :  Vulgar  K rrourt, 
bk.  vL,  ch.  xii. 

*  si  der  a   tion,   s.      [Lat   sideratio,    from 
gideratus,  pa.  par.  of  sideror.]    [SIDERATED.] 
A  blasting  or  blast  in  plants  ;  the  state  of 
being  planet-struck  ;  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
sense  ;  an  apoplexy. 

"The  contagious  va-iour  of  the  very  egu»  produced  a 
mortification  or  iltlf ration  in  the  parts  of  plants  on 
which  they  were  laid."— Kay :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Si-der'-a-zote,  s.     [Eng.  sider(ite),  and  azote 

(q-v.).] " 

Afire.  :  A  mineral  occurring  as  a  very  thin 
coating  on  lava,  and  incrusting  small  rounded 
fragments  ejected  from  certain  mud  volcanoes 
in  Algeria.  Lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  brass- 
yellow.  Compos.  :  iron,  90'86 ;  nitrogen, -9'14 
=  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  FegNj, 
like  that  of  the  arti  licial  preparation. 

81  der  -£  al,  a.  [Lat  sidereus,  from  sidus, 
genit  sideris  —  a  star.] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining  to  the  stars ;   starry, 
astral. 

2.  Measured  or  determined  by  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  stars  :  as,  a  sidereal  day. 

sidereal-aggregation,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  hypothesis  that  stars  are  con- 
densed by  the  gradual  cooling  down  of  the 
phosphorescent  vapour  of  nebulae. 

sidereal-clock,  s.  A  clock  regulated  to 
measure  sidereal  time,  reckoned  by  sidereal 
days  of  23  h.  56  in.  4  s.  mean  solar  time,  which 
are  measured  by  the  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  any  fixed  star  over  the 
same  meridian,  and  divided  into  twenty-four 
sidereal  hours. 

sidereal-day,  s.    [DAY  (l),  *•,  U-l 
sidereal-magnetism,  s. 

Animal  magnetism:  A  beneficial  effect  al- 
leged to  be  produced  by  the  stars  in  certain 
circumstances  on  persons  who  are  afflicted 
with  disease. 

t  sidereal-system,  s. 

Astron. :  An  expression  modelled  on  the 
appellation  Solar-system.  It  is  the  system  to 
which  all  suns  with  their  planets  belong.  It 
embraces  the  Solar-system. 

sidereal-time,  *.    [SIDEREAL-CLOCK.] 
sidereal-year,  s. 

Astron. :  The  time  occupied  by  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  It  is 
measured  by  the  recurrence  of  some  fixed 
star,  and  is  365  days,  6  hours,  10  m.  nearly. 

•si-deV-e-ous,  a.    [Lat.  siderews.]    Sidereal. 

"The  mystical  conjunction  of  hawk  and  lions  im- 
plies cither  the  genial  or  the  ttdereoiu  mu."— Browne : 
rulgar  Erroun. 

si-der'-et-ine,  s.     [Eng.  sider(ite),  and  Gr. 
pjjriit;  (rltitini)  =  resin.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PITTICITE  (q.v.). 

•  si-der-is'-mus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

<ri'6'T)pos  (sideros)  =  iron.] 

Mesmerism:  The  effect  alleged  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  loadstone  or  by  a  metallic  nxl 
on  the  human  Ixxly,  the  real  agent  being  the 
imagination  of  the  patient.  [METALLIC-TRACT- 
OR. ] 

8i-dsr  -ite,  sid  er  ite,  s.  [Gr.  (rifypmjf 
(sideritis)  =  of  iron  ;  <n'6r)po«  (sideros)  =  iron.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  species  l>elonging  to  the  rhombohedral 
group  of  carlionates.  Forms  mostly  rhombo- 
hedral, frequently  with  curved  faces,  cleavage 
rh'imbohedral  and  perfect  Hardness,  3'5  to 
4'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3'7  to  3-9  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
pearly  ;  colour,  shades  of  gray,  brown,  and 
brownish-red,  rarely  white  ;  fracture,  uneven. 
Compos,  for  pure  varieties  :  earlx>nic  acid, 
37'9  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  62'1  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula,  FeO.COo,  but  part 
of  t_ie  iron  is  frequently  replaced  by  man- 
ganese, magnesium,  or  calcium,  giving  rise  to 


numerous  varieties,  which  Dana  divides  as 
follows : — 

A.  Ordinary  :  (1)  crystallized  ;  (2)  concre- 
tionary (sphaerosiderite) ;  (3)  granular  to  com- 
pact massive  ;  (4)  oolitic ;  (5)  earthy. 

B.  By  replacing  part  of  the  iron  :  (1)  nearly 
pure;  (2)  containing  five  to  twelve  percent, 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  with  a  little  mag- 
nesia and  lime ;  (3)  containing  seventeen  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganese, 
having  the   formula,   2JFeOCO2  +  MuOCO2  ; 
(4)  containing  twenty-five  per  cent  of  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  the  oligonite,  with  for- 
mula,  liFeOCO4-r-MnOCO2;   (5)  containing 
little   manganese  and   much   magnesia,  with 
the  formula,  4FeOCO2  +  MgOCO2  ;  (6)  a  simi- 
lar com|K>sition,  with  sp.  gr.  3'tilti  to  3'6GO, 
the  sideroplesite ;  (7)  containing  twenty  ]>er 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with    formula, 
8FeOCO2  +  2MnOCO2  -f  3CaOCO2 ;  and  (S)  in- 
cluding all  other  kinds.    A  widely  distributed 
mineral,  but  only  occasionally  found  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  work  as  an  iron  ore,  except 
as  the  principal  constituent  of  clay-ironstones. 

2.  The  name  given  to  those  meteorites  which 
consist  wholly  of  iron. 

3.  The  same  as  SAPPHIRE-QUARTZ  (q.v.). 

4.  The  same  as  LAZULITE  (q.v.). 

Sl-der-i'-tis,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  <ri8r)piTis 
(sideritis)  =  various  plants,  from  cri'o'npos  (side- 
ros) =  iron.] 

&>t. :  Ironwort ;  a  genus  of  Marrubidae, 
consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.  They 
are  not  known  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
Sideritis  romana  was  believed  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  to  be  the  sideritis  of  Dioscorides. 

Si-der-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  erio'Tjpos  (sideros)  —-  iron.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  iron  in  lustre, 
hardness,  or  weight,  &c. 

si-der-o-bdr'-ine,  s.     [Pref.  sidero-;  Ger. 
bor  =  boron,  and  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LAOONITE  (q.v.). 

si-der-d-chal'-cite,  s.    [Pref.  sidero- ;  Gr. 
XoAicos    (clialkos)  =  copi>er,    and    suff.    -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CI.INOCLASE  (q.v.). 

si-der  6  chrome,   *.     [Pref.   sidero-,   and 
Eng.  chrome.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CHROMITE  (q.v.). 

si-der-6-clep'-te,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
•cAe'irrcu  (kieplo)  —  to  steal.] 

Min. :  Limonite  having  the  form  of  chryso- 
lite, from  which  it  has  been  derived  by  chemical 
alteration. 

si-der-6-c6'-nite,  «.  [Pref.  sidero- ;  Gr.  KOVII 
(conis)  =  a  powder,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger. 
siderokonit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  marble  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  pul- 
verulent hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

8i-der-5-den'-dron,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Gr.  Sev&pov  (dendron)  =  &  tree.] 

Bot. :  Iron-tree ;  a  genus  of  Psychotridse. 
The  popular  and  scientific  names  refer  to  the 
hardness  of  the  wood. 

si-der'-6-d5t  (t  silent),  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Lat  doto  =  to  endow,  to  give.] 

Min. :  A  siderite  (q.v.),  containing  carbonate 
of  lime,  found  at  Radstadt,  Salzburg,  having 
a  sp.  gp.  of  3*41. 

81- der- 6 -fer'- rite,  ».  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Eng.  ferrite.  ] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Bahr  to  some  grains 
of  native  iron  found  in  a  fossil  wood. 

si  der  6  graph,  sid -er- 6 -graph,  s. 
[Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr.  -ypo^co  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.]  An  engraving  on  steel. 

si  -  der  -  6  graph  -  ic,  si  -  der  -  6  -  graph  - 
ic  al,  sid  -  er  -  6  -  graph'-  ic,  sid  -  er-o- 
grapn'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  siderograph(y) ;  -ic, 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  siderography ;  per- 
formed by  engraved  plates  of  steel. 

si  der-6g  ra-phlst,  sid  er-Sg'-ra- 
phist,  s.  [Eng.  siderography);  -ist.]  One 
who  engraves  steel  plates,  or  who  performs 
work  by  means  of  such  plates. 

si-der-Sg'-ra-phy,  sid-er-Sg'-ra-phy,  s. 


[Eng.  siderograph;  -y.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  engraving  on  steel ;  applied  especially  to  a 
transfer  process,  in  which  the  design  is  first 
engraved  on  steel  blocks,  which  are  afterwards 
hardened,  and  the  engraving  transferred  to 
steel  rollers  under  heavy  pressure,  the  rollers 
being  afterwards  hardened  and  used  as  dies 
to  impress  the  engraving  upon  the  printing 
plates. 

Si-der'-4-lite,  s.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr.  Ai'ft* 

(litltos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  proposed  for  those  meteor- 
ites which  consist  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of 
stony  matter. 

*  si-der'-6-man-$y,  s.     [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Gr.  fiavreia.  (manteiu)  =  prophecy,  divination.] 
A  species  of  divination  performed  by  burning 
straws,  &<;.,  upon  red-hot  iron.     By  observing 
their  figures,  tendings,  sjarklings,  and  burn- 
ing, prognostics  were  obtained. 

si-der-6-meT-ane,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Gr.  jxe'Aaf  (melas)  =  black.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Von  Waltershausen 
to  the  black  glassy  gr.-iins  found  in  the  so- 
called  palagonite.  Probably  an  obsidian  (q.v.). 

si-der-6-na'-trite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero'-;  Eng. 
natr(on),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  massive  mineral,  found 
in  the  mine  San  Simon,  Tarapaca,  Peru. 
Hardness,  2'5;  sp.  gr.  2'153;  colour  and 
streak,  shades  of  yellow.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
sulphuric  acid,  43'26 ;  sesqnioxide  of  iron, 
21 -CO;  soda,  15'59;  water,  15-35  ;  impurit-es, 
4'2i5  =  100'OC,  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula,  Na2SO4  +  [Fe2)S^O9  -f-  6  aq. 

Si-der-6-phyir-ite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Eng.  phyllite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  mica  (q.v.),  containing 
over  25  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Found 
near  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

si  der  6  pies  -ite,  s.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 

n-Arjo-ios  (plesios)  =  near.] 

Min. :  A  siderite  (q.v.)  containing  mnch 
magnesia,  and  having  s|>.  gr.  3'616  to  3'66. 
Formula  2FeOCO2  +  MgOC()2. 

si-der-6-schi-sd-lite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-  f 
Gr.  O-XKTTOS  (suhistot)  —  split,  and  AiSo?  (lithos) 
=.  a  stone  ;  Ger.  sideroschisvlith.] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  occurring 
in  minute  crystals,  having  a  perfect  basal 
cleavage.  Hardness,  25;  sp.  gr.  3  to  3'4 ; 
lustre,  splendent ;  colour,  velvet-black  to 
dark-gray  ;  opaque.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
silica,  16'3 ;  alumina,  4'1  ;  prolo-  and  sesqui- 
oxides  of  iron,  75'5  :  water,  7-;i  =  103'2,  yield- 
ing the  formula,  4FeO.SiO2  +  lillO.  Found 
in  Brazil,  with  pyrrhotite,  &c. 

Sl-deV-o-scope,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
oxon-e'ui  (skopro)  =  to  observe.]  An  instrument 
for  detecting  minute  degrees  of  magnetism  by 
a  delicate  combination  of  magnetic  needles. 
Invented  by  Lebaillif. 

si-der'-ose,  s.    [SIDERITE.] 

Bi-der-o-sIT-I-fite,  *.  [Pref.  *id«ro-,  and 
Eng.  sificite.] 

Min. :  A  hypothetical  compound,  supposed 
to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina.  Named  by  von  Waltershausen. 

si-der'-o-stat,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
o-raTot  (statos)  =  placed,  stationed,  standing, 
from  i'o-TTHii'  (histemi)  =  to  stand.]  An  appa- 
ratus for  observing  the  light  of  the  stars.  Its 
action  and  construction  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  heliostat  <q.v.). 

si  der-6  tan'-taL, ».    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Ger. 

tiintnl  —  tantalum.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tantalite  (q.v.),  rich  in 
iron. 

*  si-deV-o-type,  s.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Eng. 
type  (q.v.).]     An   old   method  of   producing 
sun-pictures  by  means  of  ammonio-citrate  of 
iron. 

si  der  ox  -ene,  s.    [Pref.   gidero-,   and   Gr. 
fevds  (xenos)  —  a  stranger.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HESSE.VBEROITE  (q.v.). 

Sl-der-ox'-y-lon,  s.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
(v\ov   (nilon)  —  wood.       Named   from  their 
very  hard  wood,  which  sinks  in  water.] 
Bot. :    Iron-wood,  a  genus   of  SapotacJse, 
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containing  from  thirty  to  forty  species  from 
the  tropics.  They  are  evergreen  trees,  with 
axillary  and  lateral  fascicles  of  flowers.  The 
fruit  of  Sideroxylon  tomentosum,  an  Indian 
tree,  is  made  into  pickles  and  curries.  S. 
dutcificum  is  the  Miraculous  Berry  of  West 
Africa,  the  sweet  fruit  of  which  is  taken  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  auy  other  article  of  food 
or  drink. 

•ides'  -man,  ».    [Eng.  sidts,  and  man.] 

1.  A  church  officer   chosen  to  assist   the 
Churchwarden  ;  a  questman. 

"  A  gift  of  such  goods,  made  by  tliem  with  the  con- 
lent  of  the  sidesmen  or  vestry,  is  void."—  Aj/Hffe  : 
farergon. 

*  2.  A  party-man  ;  a  partisan. 

"  How  little  leisure  would  they  find  to  be  the  most 
pragmatical  sidesmen  of  every  popular  tumult  and 
•edition."—  Milton  :  Tenure  of  Kings  i  Magittratet. 

*  Slde'-tak-mg,  s.     [Eng.  side,  and  taking.] 
The  taking  of  sides  in,  or  attaching  one's  self 
to  a  party  or  sect. 

*  side'  -ward,  *  syde-warde,  adv.    [Eng. 
tide;  -ward.]    Towards  the  side  ;  sideways. 

"  Therefore  crossing  her  arms,  aud  looking  a  tide- 
ward,  upon  the  gruuud,  do  what  you  will,  said  she, 
with  us.  —  Sulney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

•ide'-ways,  side  -wise,  adv.    [Eng.  side; 
•ways,  -wise.] 

1.  Towards  one  side  ;  inclining. 

"  llis  beard,  a  good  palm's  length  at  least  ... 
Shot  sideways,  like  a  swallow's  wings." 

Longfellow  :  Wayside  Inn.    (Prel.) 

2.  On  one  side  ;  laterally,  obliquely. 

"  Casual  inequalities  of  the  refraction  Si'detcay*."— 
Kfwtnn:  Optic/a. 

*  sid  fast,  s.    [SinvsT.] 

•id'  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SIDE,  t>.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Taking  part  with  any  particular 
aide  or  party. 

"  The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  ttioiin-sidinj  champiuii,  conscience." 

Hilton  :  Comut,  218. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  attaching  of  one's  self 
to  any  particular  side  or  party. 

"  Stickle  and  keep  on  foot  such  questions,  which 
may  be  better  sopited  aud  silenced  than  maintained 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :   The  boarding  of  the  sides  of  a 
frame  building. 

2.  Kail.-eng.  :   A  short   line  of  additional 
track  laid  alongside  of  a  railway,  and  con- 
nected therewith  by  switches.  It  is  for  a  train 
to  lie  by  while  another  is  passing  on  the  main 
line. 

3.  Shipbuild.  :  That  part  of  the  operation  of 
forming  or  trimming  ship's  timbers,  <fcc.,  which 
consists  in  giving  them  their  correct  breadths. 

siding-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  saw- 
Ing  timbers,  or  re-sawing  boards  into  thin 
stuff  for  weather-boarding. 

gi  -die,  v.i.    [Eng.  side;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 

1.  To  go  or  move  side  foremost  ;  to  move 
sideways,  or  push  one's  way  through  a  crowd 
by  moving  side  foremost. 

"  I  waa  accosted  by  a  villainous-looking  ruffian,  who 
tidied  quite  close  up  to  me,  walking  by  my  aide."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  27,  1885. 

2.  To  saunter  idly  about.    (Prop.) 

*  Sid'  -ling,  adv.    [SIDELING.] 

Sl-d»  -nl-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Sidon,  an  old  Phoenician  town  on  the  coast 
of  Syria. 

"  Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xii. 

*  sie,  pret.  of  v.    [SEE,  v.] 

Sie-bdl'-di-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  Philipp 
Franz  v.  Siieltold,  who  in  1823  accompanied 
the  Dutch  Embassy  to  Japan.  He  was  the 
author  of  Nippon,  Fauna  Japonica,  Flora 
Japonica,  &c.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Menopomulse  (q.v.),  with 
two  species,  from  Japan  and  North-west 
China.  They  are  large  salamanders  of  repul- 
sive appearance,  four  toes  in  front,  five  be- 
hind ;  no  branchial  clefts  ;  tongue  not  dis- 
tinct, numerous  teeth  on  palate. 

Sieg'-burg-ite,  s.  [After  Siegburg,  Rhine, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -He.  (Mill.).] 

Min.  :  A  fossil  resin,  containing  85  per  cent. 
of  carbon. 


siege,  *  sege,  s.   [Fr.  siege  =  a  seat,  a  sitting, 
ultimately  troin  Lat.  sedeo  =  to  sit.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  seat,  a  throne. 

"  Then  he  shall  sitte  on  the  tege  of  bis  majeste.  and 
all  folks  shall  be  gaderede  before  hym."—  WtKliffe  : 
Matt.  xxv.  3-2. 

*  2.  Place,  position,  or  situation  occupied ; 
seat. 

"  Ah,  traitor  eyes,  come  out  of  your  shameleMe  M«7ft 
tor  ever."— Palace  of  Pleasure. 

*  3.  Bank,  class,  position. 

"  From  uieu  of  royal  siege." 

Shakes?.  :  OOuOo,  t 1 

*  4.  Stool,  excrement ;  faecal  matter. 

"  The  liege  of  this  mouii  calf." 

Skakeif. :  Tempest.  U.  4 

5.  The  sitting  down  of  au  army  before  or 
around  a  fortified  place  for  the*  purpose  of 
compelling  it  to  surrender  ;  the  investment  of 
a  place  by  an  army,  and  attack  of  it  by 
trenches  and  other  works,  intended  to  cover 
the  advance  of  the  besiegers.     A  siege  differs 
from  a  blockade,  as  being  an  attempt  to  reduce 
a    place   to   surrender  by  force  or  assault, 
whereas  in  a  blockade  the  besiegers  endeavour 
to  effect  their  object  by  blocking  up  all  means 
of  exit  and  ingress,  so  as  to  intercept  all 
supplies,  and  thus  compel  the  garrison  to 
surrender  through  famine. 

"  The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  re- 
markable vigilance,  constancy,  and  bravery  by  the 
townsmen  during  a  siege  of  unusual  length."— Hume  : 
Uist.  Eng. ;  Edward  111.,  ch.  xv. 

T  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  sieges  in 
ancient  times  were  the  mythic  siege  of  Troy 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  A.D.  70. 
Three  of  the  most  notable  sieges  of  recent 
date  were  tlie  siege  of  Sebastopol  by  the 
British,  the  French,  the  Sardinians,  and  the 
Turks,  A.D.  1854-5 ;  the  siege  of  Delhi  by  the 
British,  A.D.  1857  ;  and  the  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Germans,  A.D.  1870-1. 

6.  Any  continued  assault  or  endeavour  to 
gain  possession. 

"  Give  me  so  much  of  your  time.  In  exchange  of  it, 
as  to  lay  au  amiable  sieye  to  the  honesty  of  Ford's 
wife."— Shakes?. :  Merry  U'iva  of  Windsor,  ii.  i 

7.  A  workman's  table  or  bench. 

IL  Glass :  The  floor  of  a  glass-furnace. 

siege-gun,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  cannon  sufficiently  light  to  be 
conveniently  transported,  and  throwing  pro- 
jectiles adapted  for  breeching  fortifications"  in 
sieges.  It  is  mounted  on  a  siege-carriage,  and 
forms  part  of  the  train  of  an  army.  Siege- 
gun  carriages  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
field-pieces  in  being  stronger  and  heavier.  The 
limber  has  no  ammunition-chest,  the  ammu- 
nition and  implements  beinj;  transported  in 
waggons  accompanying  the  train. 

siege-train,  s. 

Ordn. :  The  artillery,  with  its  carriages  and 
equipments,  which  is  cairied  with  an  army 
for  the  purpos*  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

*  Siege,  v.t.    [SiEOE,  s.]     To  besiege,  to  beset. 

"They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Iv.  4. 

sieg'-en-ite,  s.  [After  Siegen,  Prussia,  where 
found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Linnaeite  (q.v.),  in  which 
a  part  of  the  cobalt  is  replaced  by  nickel. 

si'-en-ite,  &c.    [SYENITE,  &c.J 

Sl-en'-na,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  city  of  Central  Italy,  thirty-one 
miles  south-east  of  Florence. 

2.  Art:  A  pigment  made  of  terra  di  Sienna 
(Sienna  earth),  a  compound  of  iron  oxide  and 
earthy  matter.    Sienna  is  of  two  kinds,  raw 
and  burnt,  the  latter  being  simply  the  earth 
exposed  to  red  heat,  so  as  to  make  it  take  up 
more  oxygen. 

Sienna-earth,  s.    [SIENNA,  «.] 

sI-eV-ra,  a.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  serra  =  a  saw.] 
A  chain  of  hills  or  mass  of  mountains  witli 
jagged  or  saw-like  ridges. 

"Aud  to  the  South,  from  Foutaine-qui-bout  and  the 
Spanish  sierras.         Longfellow:  £'rangrlinr,  ii.  4. 

Sierra  Leone,  -•. 

Geog. :  A  British  colony  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  notorious  for  it,  unhealthiness. 
Sierra  Leone  fever : 
Patkol.  :  Remittent  fevor  (q.v.). 
Sierra  Leone  peach :  [PEACH,  f], 

si-es'-ta,  *.  [Sp.]  The  act  or  practice,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Spaniards  and  other  inhabitants 


of  hot  countries,  of  resting  for  a  short  time  in 
the  hot  part  of  the  day,  or  after  dinner. 

Sies'-ter,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  silver  coin, 
current  in  Bavaria,  and  worth  about  8Jd. 

siethes,  *  sieves,  sithes, «.    [CHIVE  (2).  J 
Botany: 

1.  Allium  fissile.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

2.  A.  Schanopratum,    (Britten  A  Holland.) 
[CHIVE  (2)  2.] 

si'-eur,  «.  [Fr.,  contracted  from  seigneur.]  A 
title  of  respect  used  by  the  French  ;  sir. 

sieve,  *seve,  'give,  s.  [A.S.  tife;  cogn. 
with  Dut  zeef;  M.  H.  Ger.  sip;  Ger.  sieb; 
proliably  so  called  from  having  been  originally 
made  of  sedge  or  rushes  ;  cf.  IceL  *tf=  sedge  ; 
8w.  sdf;  Dan.  sir  =  a  rush.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  effecting  the  separa- 
tion of  the  finer  ['articles  of  substances  from 
the  grosser.    The  sifter,  strainer,  riddle,  and 
colander  are   all  forms  of  sieves,  and  have 
special  applications  rather  than  different  func- 
tions.    Sieves  are  made  of  various  forms  and 
materials,  according   to   the  nature  of   the 
article  to  be  sifted,  but  in  ite  ordinary  form  • 
sieve  consists  of  a  hoop  or  frame  of  wood  or 
metal,  from  two  to  six  inches  in  depth,  having 
a  meshed  bottom  of  wire,  basket-work,  horse- 
hair, gauze,  silk,  perforated  parchment,  cloth, 
canvas,  muslin,  lawn,  Ac.,  according  to  the 
use  intended. 

"  Mr.  Bank's  house  admitted  the  water  in  every  part 
like  a  siete.  and  it  ran  through  the  lower  room*  ro  a 
stream  that  would  have  turned  a  mill.''— Coot .'  fir* 
Yuyage,  bk.  iii..  ch.  x. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  basket. 

3.  A  basket  used  as  a  measure  of  fruit.    It 
varies  in  capacity  in  different  places. 

4.  Calico-printing :  A  cloth  extending  over 
the  vat  which  contains  the  colour. 

U  (1)  Drum-sieve :  A  kind  of  sieve  largely 
used  for  sifting  very  fine  powders  by  druggists, 
drysaltery,  and  confectioners,  and  so  named 
from  its  shape.  It  consists- of  three  parts  or 
sections,  the  top  and  bottom  section  being 
covered  with  leather  or  parchment,  and  made 
to  tit  over  .and  under  a  sieve  cf  the  usual  form, 
which  is  placed  between  them.  The  substance 
to  be  sifted  being  thus  closed  in,  the  operator 
is  not  annoyed  by  the  clouds  of  powder, 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the 
agitation,  and  the  material  under  operation  ia 
at  the  same  time  saved  from  waste. 

(2)  Sieve  A  Shears :  A  popular  name  for  Co* 
duomancy  (q.v.). 

"  Th'  oracle  of  sieve  and  shrars, 
That  turns  as  certain  as  the  spheres." 

Butter :  Hudibrat,  pt_  iL.  a.  ill. 

t  sieve-disc,  & 

Bot. :  The  partition-wall  of  a  cell  when  pef> 
forated  like  a  sieve.  (Thome.) 

t  sieve  tube,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tube  resulting  from  the  coalescence 
of  cells  with  sieve-discs  standing  over  each 
other ;  called  also  a  bast  vessel.  (Thome.) 

Sic  ver'-si-a,  *.  [Named  by  Willdenow  after 
M.  Sievers,  a  Russian  botanical  collector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fotentillidie,  closely  akin 
to,  and  often  merged  in  Geum.  The  root  of 
Sieversia  montana,  an  Austrian  plant,  is  * 
febrifuge. 

•slev'-ejf-er  *  sJy'-cjMir,  «.  [Eng.  tint; 
-er.]  A  maker  of  sieves. 

"William  Siveyer  was  born  at  Shinkley  In  thi» 
bishopric,  where  his  father  was  a  tireyrr  at  air*, 
maker."— Fuller:  Worthies;  Durham. 

*  sif  fle  ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  riJUr  =  to 
whistle.]  The  act  of  whistling  or  hissing  ;  a 
whistling  sound,  or  a  sound  resembling  • 
whistle. 

"  Uttering  nought  else  bat  sijfiement*.' 

Brewer :  Linftus,  L  L 

sift,   v.t.       [A.S.  si/tan,  syftan,  from  sifc  =  m 
sieve  (q.v.);  Dut.  ziflen  =  to  sift;   *ift=m 
sieve.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  separate  by  means  of  a  sieve,  as  tb» 
finer  jiarf s  of  a  substance  from  the  grosser ; 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  ;    to  operate  upon 
with  a  sieve. 

"  And  fresh  mould  stfted  and  strewed  orer  with 
riddles,  au  inch  thicke  and  no  more."-/".  Boilcowl: 
Plinir.  bk.  xvii.  ch.  X. 

2.  To  part,  as  by  A  sieve  ;  to  separate. 

"  When  yellow  lands  are  sift»l  from  below. 
The  glitt'rtng  billow*  give  a  gulden  show." 

rnydrn.    (TVxMJ 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^iat.    ph      £, 
-Clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  g*i""T    -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  -  anus,   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  tool,  del. 
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IL  Fig.  :  To  examine  minutely  or  critically  ; 
to  .scrutinize. 

'•Those  who  have  not  lifted  this  question  to  the 
bottom."—  Hartley  :  Seriatim,  vol.  ii.,  »er.  17. 

Sift   er,  s.     [Bug.  sift;  -er.} 

L  One  who  sifts  ;  that  which  sifts  ;  a  sieve. 

2.  An  implement  with  meshes,  tine  or 
coarse,  according  to  circumstances,  for  sepa- 
rating materials  according  to  size,  used  tor 
lifting  ashes  from  cinders  ;  flour  from  lumps, 
&c.  ;  sand  from  gravel,  dust  or  smaller  seeds 
from  grain,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

Big,  >•  [Of.  A.S.  sihan,seon  ;  Ger.  seigen,  seihen 
—  to  filter.]  Urine  ;  stale  urine.  (Prov.) 

•i-gal'-i-dn,  *.  [  Lat.  =  the  god  of  Silence 
among  the  Egyptians,  from  Gr.  ovyaw  (sigad) 
=  to  keep  silence.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Aphroditidse,  with  cirri 
on  all  the  feet.  Sigalion  boa,  the  Boa-shaped 
Sigalion  is  a  worm  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  with  numer- 
ous feet  and  horny  jaws.  It  lives  near  low- 
water  mark  in  the  British  and  Mediterranean 
Seas. 

Big  a  re  tus,  s.  [Latinised  by  Adanson  from 
fagaret,  prob.  the  native  name  of  some  species.] 
Zool.  <t  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Naticidae  ; 
•hell  striated,  ear-shaped  ;  spire  minute  ; 
aperture  very  wide,  oblique,  not  pearly  ;  oper- 
culum  minute,  horny,  sub-spiral.  Recent 
species  thirty-one,  from  the  West  Indies, 
India,  China,  and  Peru  ;  fossil  ten,  from  the 
Eocene  onward.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

•I  gaul  ti  an  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [See  def.]  Of 
or  l>elonging  to  bigault,  a  French  physician. 

sigaultian  section,  s. 

Obstetrics:  The  operation,  first  performed  by 
Sigault,  of  dividing  the  symphysis  pubis,  for 
tli.;  purpose  of  facilitating  labour;  symphy- 
seotomy.  (Dunglison.) 

Big   ger,  v.i.    [Ger.  sieger  =  a  filter.]    [Sio,  ».] 
Mining:  To  trickle  through  a  cranny  or 
crevice  ;  to  ooze  into  a  mine. 

Sigh  (gh  silent),  *  sike,  *  sygh,  *  syke, 
v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sican  =  to  sir;h,  prob.  of  imi- 
tative origin;  cf.  A.S.  8wogan  =  to  sound, 
to  howl  as  wind  ;  Sw.  suclcn  ;  Dan.  sukke  =  to 
Sigh,  to  groan  ;  Eng.  sough.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  a  deep,  single  respiration,  as 
the  result  or  involuntary  expression  of  grief, 
sorrow,  or  the   like  ;   hence,  to   grieve,  to 
mourn. 

"  Ha  whoM  virtue  tightd  to  lose  a  day." 

Pope  :  Euan  on  Man,  iv.  147. 

2.  To  utter  or  give  out  a  sound  resembling 
or  suggestive  of  a  sigh. 

"  Whenever  a  March  wind  tight." 

Tennyion:  Maud,  I.,  xxli.  40. 

•B.  Transitive  : 

L  To  emit  or  exhale  in  sighs. 

"  NeTer  man  righcd  truer  breath." 

fthaktip.  :  Coriolanut,  IT.  (. 

4.  To  mourn,  to  grieve,  to  lament 


^  To$igh  for:  To  long  for  or  desire  ardently. 

•Igh  (gh  silent),  *  Bike,  s.  [SiGH,  v.]  A  single 
deep  respiration  ;  a  long  breath  ;  the  inhaling 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and  the 
sudden  emission  of  it,  especially  as  the  result 
or  involuntary  expression  of  fatigue,  exhaus- 
tion, or  some  depressing  emotion,  as  grief, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  or  the  like. 

"An  internal  emotion,  which  acting  on  the  dia- 

phragm, and  that  upon  the  lungs,  product*  a  riyh."— 

Ooldtmith  :  Bift.  Earth,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

»  Sigh,  pret.  ofv.    [SEE,  v.] 

Sigh'  er  (gh  silent),  «.  [Eng.  sigh,  ».  ;  -«r.] 
One  who  sighs. 

"  There  are  a  aet  of  riyhert  in  that  university,  who 
have  erected  themselves  into  a  society  in  honour  of 
that  tender  passion."—  SteeU  :  Spectator.  No.  80. 

•  Bigh'-full  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  sigh,  a.  ; 
-full.]  Sorrowful,  mournful  ;  uttering  or 
accompanied  by  sighs.  (Sylvester  :  Trophies, 
1,285.) 

Bigh  ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SioH,  t>.] 

Bish  -Ing-ly  (yh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sighing  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  sighing  manner;  with  sighs  or 
sighing. 

'•  Sometimes  tiqhinj'tt.  and  sometime*  comfortably." 
—Bu  ityan  :  Pilgrim  t  Proffrett,  pt.  i. 


Bight  (gh  silent),  *  siht,  s.     lA.S.  siht,  gesiht, 
gcsidh,   &c. ,  from  segen,  geaeyen,  pa.  par.  of 
seon  —  to  see  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gezigt ;  Dan. 
sigte ;  Sw.  sigt ;  O.  H.  Ger.  siht;  Ger.  siclit.] 
i  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  seeing ;  perception  of  objects 
by  the  organs  of  vision  ;  view.    (Acts  i.  9.) 

2.  The   power  of   seeing;    the    faculty    of 
vision  or  of  perceiving  objects  by  the  eyes ; 
vision. 

"  O  lose  of  tight,  of  thee  I  most  complain." 

MUton  :  Samton  Agonittet,  67. 

3.  Range  of  unobstructed  vision  ;  space  or 
limit  to  which  the  power  of  seeing  extends ; 
open  view  ;  visibility. 

"  Hostile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  tight." 

Pop* :  Homer ;  Iliad  x.  221 

*  4.  The  eye  or  eyes ;  the  organs  or  instru- 
ments of  vision. 

"  Why  cloud  they  not  their  tighti  >" 

Shakes?.  :  Periclel.  i.  1. 

6.  Inspection,  examination,  notice,  know- 
ledge. 

"  It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety, 
upon  an  assurance  that  it  should  never  coine  to  any 
one's  tight  but  her  own."—  Wake. 

6.  Judgment,  view,  estimation,  considera- 
tion. 

"  If  I  b«  so  disgracious  in  your  tight." 

Shaketp. :  Kichard  III.,  IT.  4. 

7.  That  which  is  seen  or  beheld ;  a  spec- 
tacle,   a    show ;    especially  something  won- 
derful, remarkable,  or  worth  seeing. 

"  I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  tight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burned."— JExodut  iii.  .'i. 

8.  A  small  aperture  through  which  objects 
can  be  seen,  and  by  which  the  direction  is 
settled  or  ascertained  ;   an  aperture  for  the 
eyes  in  a  helmet,  &c. 

"  Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  lights  of  steel." 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  II'.,  iv.  1. 

9.  A  piece  of  metal  attached  or  applied  to 
a  firearm,  by  which  the  arm  is  pointed  at 
the  object.     Small    arms    have    breech    and 
front  sights,  the  former  usually  notched,  and 
the  hitter  pointed. 

"  The  back  right  in  a  great  measure  hides  the  body 
of  the  deer."— Field,  April  4, 1885. 

10.  A  great  number ;  a  great  many  ;  a  mul- 
titude.   (Colloq.) 

*  11.  Insight.    [SEEN.] 

"  I  gave  my  time  for  nothing,  on  condition  of  his 
giving  me  a  ii'jht  into  his  business." — H.  Brooke:  Fool 
of  quality,  i.  386. 

IL  Physiol. :  The  eye  is  a  camera  consisting 
of  a  series  of  lenses  and  media  arranged  in  a 
dark  chamber,  the  iris  serving  as  a  diaphragm, 
and  the  object  of  the  apparatus  is  to  form  on 
the  retina  a  distinct  image  of  external  objects. 
[EYE.]  Light  falling  on  the  retina  excites 
sensory  impulses,  and  these,  passing  up  the 
optic  nerve  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  pro- 
duce sensations.  We  receive  two  sensations 
from  each  object;  these,  however,  blend  into 
one,  for  the  two  eyes  virtually  constitute  a 
stereoscope,  and  enable  us  to  form  visual 
judgments  concerning  the  form,  size,  and  dis- 
tance of  objects.  The  chief  defects  of  sight 
are :  long  sight,  short  sight,  double  vision, 
and  colour-blindness.  (Foster :  Physiol.) 

H  (1)  At  sight,  after  sight : 

Comm. :  In  the  case  of  bills  drawn  payable 
at  sight,  or  on  demand,  no  days  of  grace  are 
allowed.  When  bills  are  made  payable  after 
sight,  the  customary  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

(2)  Field  of  sight :   The  same  as  Field  of 
Vision.    [FIELD,  s.,  A.  II.  3.] 

(3)  To  read  at  sight : 

Music :  To  read  a  piece  at  first  sight  with- 
out previous  knowledge. 

(4)  To  take  a  sight :  To  denote  incredulity  or 
contempt  for  authority  by  putting  the  thumb 
to  the  nose  and  extending  the  fingers.  (Vulgar.) 

(5)  To  take  sight :  To  take  aim,  as  with  a 
firearm,  cannon,  &c. 

(6)  Out  of  tight :    Completely,   absolutely  ; 
also,     beyond     comparison,     super-excellent, 
(Colloq.) 

sighH>ill,  sight-draft,  «. 
Comm. :  A  bill  or  draft  payable  at  sight 
or  on  presentation. 

*  sight-hole,  s.    A  hole  to  see  through. 
•sight  out-running,  a.    Swifter  than 

•  Bight.    (Shakesp. :  Tem)*st,  i.  2.) 

Bight-seeing,  s.  The  act  of  seeing  sights ; 
eagerness  for  novel  or  curious  sights. 

sight-seer,  *.  One  who  is  fond  of  or 
goes  to  see  novel  sights  or  curiosities. 


*  sight,  *  slghte,  pret.  ofv.    [Sioa,  «.] 

Sight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.     [SIGHT,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  get  sight  of ;  to  spy,  to  see  ;  to  come 
in  sight  of ;  to  perceive. 

"  At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  crew  of  the  lightship 
righted  the  wreck,  alxiut  seven  miles  distant."— Daily 
Chronicle,  Sept.  25,  1885. 

2.  To  look  at  or  examine  through  a  sight ; 
to  see  accurately  :  as,  To  sight  a  star. 

3.  To  give  the  proper  elevation  and  direction 
to  by  means  of  a  sight :  as,  To  sight  a  gun. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  look  along  or  through  the 
sight  or  sights  of  an  instrument  ;  to  take  aim 
by  means  of  a  sight  or  sights,  as  with  a  rifle  ; 

tO  aim.      [SlOHTlNG-SHOT.] 

H  To  sight  a  bill : 

Comm. :  To  present  a  bill  for  acceptance  to 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  so  as  to 
bring  it  under  his  sight.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  after  receipt  as  possible. 

8lght-ed  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  sight;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  sight  or  vision  of  a  particulai 
kind.    (Used  in  composition,  as  short-sii/Med. 
long-sifted,  quick-si<//tto2,  &c.) 

"  That  he  might  see  this  lovely  righted  maid." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odi/aey  rL 

2.  Having    a    sight  or  sights:    as,   a  rifle 
sighted  to  1,000  yards. 

sight  -en- ing  (gh  silent),  *.   [Eng.  sight;  -en; 
-ing.] 

Calico-print.  :  A  fugitive  colour  added  to  ft 
paste  to  enable  the  printer  to  judge  of  the 
perfectness  of  the  work. 

*  Sight-fill  (<jh  silent),  o.    [Eng.  sight ;  -fuKLl 
Visible,  perspicuous. 

*  Sight  -ful-ness  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  sight- 
ful;-ness.]    Clearness  of  sight. 

"  Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  rightful  neu.' 
Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

Sight' -ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.   [SIOHT,  v. ] 

sighting- shot,  s.  A  shot  fired  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  weapon  i* 
properly  sighted ;  a  trial  shot. 

sight-less  (gh  silent),   *  sight  lease,  o. 

[Eng.  sight;  -less.] 
1.  Wanting  sight ;  blind. 


*  2.  Not  sightly ;  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  un- 
sightly. 

"  Full  of  uiipleasliig  blots  and  riyhtleu  stains." 

Sltaketp. :  King  John,  ili.  L 

*  3.  Not  appearing  to  sight ;  invisible. 

"  Upon  the  lightlea  couriers  of  the  air." 

ahaketp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Sight -leSS-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sight-; 
less;  -ly.]  In  a  sightless  manner ;  blindly. 

Sight  -less-ness  (gh  silent),  ».  [Eng.  sight- 
less; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sightless;  blindness. 

sight -Ii -ness  (gh  silent),  ».  [Eng.  sightly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sightly  ; 
an  appearance  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  comeli- 
ness. 

"  Glass  eyes  may  be  nsed,  though  not  for  seeing,  for 
tightlinew: '— Fuller :  Holy  State,  p.  HK>. 

sight'-ly  (gh  silent),  o.  [Eng.  sight;  -ly.] 
Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  striking  to  the  view  ;  of 
pleasing  appearance ;  also,  affording  a  pleasing 
view  or  outlook ;  as  a  sightly  location. 

»  sight-Shot  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  sight,  and 
shot.]  The  distance  to  which  the  siglit  can 
reach  ;  range  of  sight ;  eye-shot.  (Cowley : 
Essays;  Obscurity.) 

Sights  man  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  sight,  and 
man.] 

Music :  One  who  reads  music  readily  at  first 
sight. 

•slg'-iX*-  [I^t-  sigittum=&  seal,  dimin.  at 
sign  um  =.  a  sign,  a  mark.]  A  seal,  a  signature ; 
an  occult  sign,  mark,  or  character. 

"  And  tigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours." 

Urydtn.  Palamon  i  Arcite,  IL  4U. 

Slg-H-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
sigittum  =  a  s'eal.  Named  from  the  marking* 
like  a  seal  on  the  stem.] 

Paloeobot. :   The   type-genus  of  8igillarie» 
(q.v.),  or  any  individual  of  the  genus.    The 


il.tc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  co  =  e :  ey  =  a;  an  =  fcw* 


trunk  is  arborescent,  cylindrical,  unjointed, 
«jni  utiiyranched,  except  towards  the  apex, 
where  iu  some  species  it  parts  dichotomously. 
The  fteiglit  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  or  seventy 
feet;  die  diameter  of  the  stem  from  one  to 
five.  Its  interior  being  largely  cellular, 
«Heedily  decayed,  for  most  of  the  prostrate 
stfjus  ire  flattened,  the  outer  parts  being 
ji-iw  generally  coal  without  vegetable  struc- 
tu.e,  and  the  inner  portion  is  replaced  by  the 
in-rr^anic  rock.  The  stem  is  deeply  fluted  with 
•o'. >!.«•<,  discoid,  or  nearly  rounded  leaf  scars, 
•with,  tiiree  vascular  marks  in  their  centre. 
The  arrangement 
is  not  distinctly 
spiral.  The  long, 
narrow,  rigid,  two- 
«r  three  -  nerved 
leaves,  at  first 
«aHe>i  from  their 
:8c*{ge-like  appear- 
«nt»  Cyperites, 
4tre  Ui-ir  leaves, 
fitigraaria  (q.v.) 
lua  been  proved 
to  constitute  the 
Toots,  the  two 
Itaviiig  been  seen 
•actually  united.  Principal  Dawson  believes 
that  Sigillaria  had  medullary  rays,  Mr. 
Can-others  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The 
former  palaeobotanist  believes  Trigonocarpum 
•to  have  been  their  fruit,  the  hitter  regards 
•the  fruit  as  having  been  a  cone  or  strobilus. 
Broogniart  ultimately  classified  them  with 
•arborescent  ferns  ;  Corda  thought  them  akin 
•to  Buphorbiaceae ;  Principal  Dawson  places 
them  among  Gymnosperms  near  the  Cycads,  or 
intermediate  between  these  and  the  higher 
Acmgeas ;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  deems  them 
Cryptogams ;  Mr.  Carruthers,  concurring  in 
this  »iew,  ranks  them  among  the  Lycopods. 
-A  speeies  is  recorded  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
Tian,  they  occur  in  the  Devonian,  reach  their 
maximum  in  the  Carboniferous,  with  thirty- 
«me  British  species,  and  a  single  doubtful  one 
in  tie  Permian.  In  the  coal  measures  near 
UeircasMe,  about  thirty  stumps  of  their  stems 
were  found  upright  just  where  they  grew, 
within  an  area  of  lifty  yards  square. 


SIOILLAEIA. 


an,  a.    [Mod.  Lat. 
Jilg.  -BH.J  Sigfllarioid.  (Geol.  Mag.,  1870,  p.  293.) 


e'-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  sigU- 
larifa.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.] 

Pttbznbat.  :  An  order  of  fossil  plants  founded 
fcy  Unger.    Pala?ozoic  trees  with  the  seal-like 
described  under  Sigillaria.    Genera 
Syringodendron,  and  Diploxylon. 

•Ig  il  lar'  i  oid,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat  sigillar- 
-H<i);  Eng.  sutf.  -old.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  Sigillaria  (<j,v.). 
<G«oi.  ifag.,  1870,  p.  293.) 

XL  As  substantive  : 

fWrofirf  .-  Any  palaeozoic  plant,  as  Rhyti- 
dolcpis,  Favtilaria,  &c.,  having  affinity  with 
SijpiUri*  (q.v.). 

•  si  jT-il-la-tive,  a.  [Er.  sigillatif,  from  Lat 
sigUitu*  =  a  seal.]  Fit  to  seal  ;  belonging  to  a 
•eai  ;  ootnposed  of  wax. 

Sig-p  -li'-na,  s.     [Mod.    Lat,   ditnin.   from 

sigilliun  =  a  seal.] 

Zooi.  :  A  genus  of  Botryllidae  (q.v.),  with 
«ae  species,  from  tropical  seas.  Covering 
aod<i,  gelatinous,  conical,  elongated,  erect  on 
a  stalk,  individuals  one  above  another  ;  open- 
ings six-rayed. 

f  t&S  ll-lSg'-ra-ph^,  ».     [Fr.  sigillographie  ; 

1*1.  sigiltum  =  a  seal,  and  Gr.  ypd<f>u>  (grapho) 
—  to  write.]    The  study  or  history  of  seals. 

"*Tfce  study  of  B>  zantiue  sigitloyraphy  now  assumes 
tha  position  due  to  H."—Atlttrueum,  Sept.   11,   I-.--:. 

Vi.au. 

•ig'  la,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  signs,  characters, 
abbreviations,  or  letters  used  for  words  in 
anoeut.  manuscripts,  printing,  coins,  medals, 
and  the  like. 

•ig1  ma,  «.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  the  <3reek 
letter  i,  <r,  «,  equivalent  to  the  English  S. 


v.t.     [Eng.  sigm(a);  -ate.]    To  in- 
crease by  adding  the  letter  sigma  (q.v.). 

**  Tfce  root  of  the  future  is  got  from  the  root  of  the 
pvmeut  (or  infinitive)  by  tigmating  it."— T.  K.  Arnold  : 
ffrtt  6rt-k  Book,  p.  5. 

(sigma)  =  the 


s.      [Gr.   at 
icr  v,  s  (s);  suff.  -odou.] 


OLARS  OF  ORDINARY   MCKIXK. 


eigillarian— sign 

ZooL  :  The  type-genus  of  the  group  Sigino- 
dontes  (q.v.).  It  contains  but  one  species, 
Sigmpdon  hispidus,  the  Cotton-rat  or  Rice-rat, 
ranging  through  the  southern  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Guatemala. 

Sig  -mo-dont,  a.  &  s.    [SIOMODONTES.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  Sigmodon  or  the  group 
Sigmodoutes  (q.v.). 

"  Probably  descendants  of  Sigmodont  Muridae."— 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  atUj.  xvii  6. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Sigmodon  or 

the  group 
Sigmodontes 

(q-v.). 

sig  modem 
tef,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.    Lat, 
pL  of  sigmo- 
don  (q.v.).J 

Zool. :  A 
group  of  Mu- 
rinae  (q.v.), 
having  the  cusps  of  the  molars  arranged  bi- 
serially  in  pairs  along  the  teeth.  When  ground 
down  by  use,  the  cusps  show  S-like  patterns 
in  the  folds  of  the  enamel.  Ten  genera,  four 
from  Madagascar  and  six  from  America.  The 
teeth  in  the  cut  are  much  enlarged. 

Big-moid,  sig  moid-aL  a.  [Gr.  o-iyjxa 
(.sigma),  and  «l6o«  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Curved  like  the  letter  8.  Used  in  anatomy 
of  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  &c. ;  and  in 
botany  of  the  form  of  certain  embryos. 

sigmoid  flexure,  «. 

Anat. :  A  flexure  of  the  colon  situated  in 
the  left  iliac  fossa  consisting  of  a  double 
binding  of  the  intestine  upon  itself  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  8. 

Sign  (g  silent),  *  signe,  «.    [Fr.  signe,  from 
Lat  signum  =  a  mark,  a  token  ;  Sp.  signo, 
tetta  ;  Port,  signo,  senha  ;  ItaL  segno.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  by  which  anything  is  shown,  made 
known,  or  represented  ;  that  which  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  existence  or  approach  of  any- 
thing ;  a  mark,  a  token,  an  indication. 

"  The  first  faint  tignt  of  a  change  of  public  feeling." 
—Macaulay  :  HM  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  motion,  action,  or  gesture  by  which  a 
thought  is  expressed,  a  wish  made  known, 
or  a  command   given ;   hence,    one  of  the 
natural  or  conventional  gestures  by  which 
intelligence  is  communicated  or  conversation 
carried  on  as  by  deaf-mutes.    (Luke  i.  62.) 

3.  Something  intended  or  serving  to  indi- 
cate the  existence,  or  preserve  the  memory,  of 
a  thing ;  a  memorial,  a  monument,  a  token. 

"  The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
and  they  became  a  tign."— Humbert  xxvi.  10. 

4.  Any  symbol  or  emblem  which  prefigures, 
typifies,  or  represents  an  idea ;  hence,  some- 
times, a  picture. 

"  The  holy  symbols  or  rtffnt  are  Dot  barely  signifl. 
cative;  but  what  they  represent  is  as  certainly  de- 
livered to  us  us  the  symbols  themselves."—  Brerewood. 

5.  A  remarkable  event,  regarded  as  indi- 
cating the  will  of  a  deity  ;  an  omen,  a  prodigy. 

6.  Any  remarkable  event,  transaction,  or 
phenomenon,  regarded  as  indicating  the  will 
of  the  deity,  oras  manifesting  an  interposition 
of  the  divine  power  for  some  special  end ;  a 
wonder. 

"  If  they  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first 
rigii,  they  will  not  believe  the  latter  nyn."—Exodui 
tv.  8. 

*  7.  A  word  regarded  as  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  thought.    (Bacon.) 

*  8.  A  mark  of  distinction,  a  cognizance. 

"  The  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd. 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  bis  tiyn  In  heav'n." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vL,  T7«. 

9.  That  which,  being  external,  represents 
or  signifies  something  internal  or  spiritual. 
A  term  used  in  the  formularies  of  the  English 
Church  in  speaking  of  an  ordinance  considered 
with  reference  to  that  which  it  represents. 

"  An  outward  and  visible  tiyn  of  an  Inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  us."— C»ure*  Catechiim. 

10.  A   lettered   board,  carved  or  painted 
figure,  or  the  like,  set  conspicuously  over  or 
near  a  door,  shop,  Ate.,  to  indicate  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  tenant  of  the   premises,  or 
to  give  notice  of  the  articles  sold  or   made 
within;  a  sign-board.   (Shaktsp. :  2  Henry  VI. , 
iii.  2.) 


42C7 

IL  Technically: 

1.  AstTon.  :  Originally,  any  constellation  ; 
now  limited  to  a  constellation  of  the  Zodiac 
or  to  the  marks  representing  them.   [ZODIAC.  J 

"  There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  tiynt 
Have  brought  about  their  auuual  rvckuuing." 
Stmkctp.  ;  Lore  t  Labiur't  Lott.  v.  S, 

2.  Arith.  A  Math. :  A  symbol  employed  to 
denote  an  operation  to  be  performed,  to  show 
the   nature   of  a   result   of  some   previous 
operation,  or  to  indicate  the  sense  iu  which 
an  indicated  quantity  is  to  be  considered. 
Thus  the  sign  +  (plus)  prefixed  to  a  quantity 
indicates  that  that  quantity  is  to  be  added, 
while  the  sign  —  (minus)  indicates  that  the 
quantity  to  which  it  is  pretixed   is   to  ba 
subtracted.      Other  signs  are  x  (into),  indi- 
cating   multiplication  ;  -=-  (divided  l.y),    in- 
dicating division ;    ^/  for  the  square  root ; 
I/  for  the  cube  root ;    %/  for  the  nth  root, 
&c.     The    signs    indicating     relation    are 
^>  (greater  than),  «^  (less  than),  =  (equal  to), 

3.  Bot. :  Certain  marks,  designed  to  econo- 
mize space  (",  t,  ?,  !,  Ac. ;  d,  9,  &c.),  iu  bo- 
tanical  desciiptmus.     They  were  introduced 
by  Linnaeus,  W  illdenow,  De  Caudolle,  London, 
&c.,  but  the  meanings  of  the  signs  are  not  UM 
same  in  different  authors. 

4.  Med. :  Any  indication  which  may  present 
itself  as  to  the  health  or  morbid  state  of  an 
individual,  and,  in  the  hitter  case,  point  out 
the  nature  and  stage  of  the  disease. 

5.  Music:  Any  character,  as  a  flat,  sliarp, 
dot,  &c. 

sign-board,  s.  A  board  on  which  a  mas 
sets  out  his  occupation,  or  gives  notice  of 
articles  for  sale.  [SIGN,  s.,  I.  10.] 

Sign-manual,  ».  The  subscription  of 
one's  name  to  a  document ;  a  signature ; 
specif.,  a  royal  signature,  which  must  be 
adhibited  to  all  writs  which  have  to  pass  the 
privy  seal  or  great  seal 

"  Within  twenty-four  hoars  after  he  had  assumed 
the  regal  title,  be  put  forth  several  proclamation* 
headed  with  his  rign-manu*l."—  Mac  tulay :  Hat. 
£ng..  ch.  T. 

sign-painter,  «.  One  who  paints  sign- 
boards for  tradesmen. 

sign-post,  ».    A  post  on  which  a  sign 

hangs. 

"  The  tign-pott  of  the  White  Bart  Inn  served  for  • 
gallows."— Maeaula-f :  Hut.  Eitg.,  ch.  V. 

Sign  (g  silent),  *  Signe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  signtr. 
from  Lat.  signo,  from  signum  =  a  mark,  ft 
sign  (q.v.);  8 p.  signar ;  ItaL  segnare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sign  upon;  to  mark  with  a 
sign  or  symbol. 

"  We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of 
Christ's  flock,  and  do  tign  him  with  the  sign  <it  the 
cross.  In  token  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  asluuucd 
to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified."— Boot  4 
Common  Prayer;  Order  o/  ttaptam. 

*  2.  To  express  by  a  sign  ;  to  make  known 
in  a  typical  or  symbolical  manner,  as  di*- 
tinguished  from  speech  ;  to  signify. 

"  The  sacraments  and  symbols  are  just  such  as  they 
seem ;  but  because  they  are  made  to  be  s^ns  of  • 
secret  mystery,  they  receive  the  uames  of  what  Uteia- 
selves  do  tign.— Taylor. 

3.  To  affix  one's  signature  to  a  writing  or 
deed  ;  to  mark  and  ratify  by  writing  one's 
name  ;  to  subscribe  in  one's  own  handwiitmg. 

"  Send  the  deed  after  me 
And  I  will  tign  if 

Skakftp. :  Sltrtltant  of  rtitict.  If.  L 

*  4.  To  convey  formally ;  to  assign. 

*  5.  To  dress  or  array  in  insignia. 

"  Here  thy  hunters  stand 
Signed  In  thy  spoil." 

Skakrtp.  :  Juliut  Ca*ar.  ill.  1. 

»  6.  To  make  known  ;  to  make  distinguish- 
able ;  to  uiark. 

"  You  tign  your  place  and  calling  in  fall  seeming; 
With  uieeknns  anil  humility,  but  your  bout 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrognncy. 

sXaJtap.     Btnry  VIU..  li.  *, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sign  or  signal. 

"  Sifting  to  their  heralds  with  hit  hand.' 

Dryden :  Palamon  t  Art-ite.  ill.  4S4 

2.  To  write   one's   signature  on  a  i*per. 
deed,  &c. 

"  One  set  of  men  ligntd  on  after  h»Tlng  only  arv»» 
hoars'  abneuce  from  work."— it.  Jammt  UaneCU, 
Bept  *i.  IMt. 

3.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen. 

"Jt  m<nu  well,  dor*  it  not  T* 

UuUap.     Antmtf  t  Clfpatra,  IT.  I. 


*6il,  ^>6^;  pout,  j6^rl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ing. 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  -  sHun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhnn.   -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shos.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 


signable— significant 


«ign  a  Die  (g  silent),  o.  [Bug.  *isn,  v. ; 
-ofck.J  Capable  of  being,  sigued  ;  requiring 
to  be  sigued. 

rig  nal,  *  sig'-nall,  s.  &  o.    [Fr.  rfpnoZ  = 

4  signal,  rroin  Low  Lat.  signale,  accus.  of 
LAt.  signalls  =•  pertaining  to  a  sign  ;  signum 
•x.&  sign  ;  Sp.  seiuil;  Fort,  sinal;  ItaL  Myno&j 

A.  Xs  su6sfun<i«  : 

•LA  sign,  a  token,  an  omen. 

"  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And  b>  tne  bright  track  of  i.is  nery  c»rt 
liive*  lianal  of  a  goodly  d»y  tu-uiurruw. 

aA.!t«^  •'  Kickara  111.,  T.  S. 

2.  A  means  of  communication  by  audible 
or  visible  signs  between  two  distant  points 
according  to  a  preconcerted  system.  The 
means  of  signalling  are  numerous,  as  by 
motions  of  the  hand  or  arm,  the  display  of 
lights  of  various  colours,  the  firing  of  guns, 
the  sound  of  a  bugle,  rockets,  semaphores, 
beliostats,  flags,  &c. 

-tot  God's  take,  lord*,  give  tiynal  to  the  flghf 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1 

B.  As  (ulj. :  Distinguished  or  standing  out 
from  the  rest ;  eminent,  notable,  remarkable, 
conspicuous  :  as,  a  signal  failure. 

signal-book,  *.  A  book  containing  a 
Code  of  signals. 

signal-box,  «. 

1.  A  small  house  or  building  in  which  rail- 
way signals  are  worked. 

2.  A   street-box   having   a   signalling  ap- 
paratus connected   by  wires  with  a  central 
apparatus  for  ringing  alarms  of  fire. 

signal-corps,  *.  A  military  body  In 
charge  of  the  field-telegraphs  and  general 
aignal-serrice. 

signal-cry,  *.  A  cry  intended  to  act  as 
a  signal. 

"  Monkeys  .  .  .  when  wild  utter  ngnal-criet  of  dan- 
fK-.'—Dartfia:  Uetcent  of  Man  (ed.  2nd),  p.  87. 

signal-fire,  *.    A  fire  intended  to  act  as 
•  signal. 
Signal-gun,  s.    A  gun  fired  as  a  signal. 

"  Mark  that  the  siynal-fun  be  duly  fired. 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  uf  stay  s  expired." 

Byron  :  Cortair,  i.  T. 

signal-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  with  coloured 
panes  or  bull's-eyes,  for  signalling  trains. 

signal-light,  *.  A  light  displayed  as  a 
signal. 

••  His  luoks  are  lifted  to  the  skies, 
A»  if  the  tign'tl-liahtt  of  Fat* 
Were  shining  in  those  awful  eyes  !" 

M&jre:  Fire-Worthtppen. 

Signal  man,  «.    [SIGNALMAN.] 

signal-post,  s.  A  post  on  which  flags, 
latnps,  &c.,  are  displayed  as  signals. 

signal  service,  s.  The  business  of 
communicating  by  signals;  the  method  used, 
or  the  cori*  engaged  therein.  The  duties  of 
the  late  United  States  Signal  Service  Bureau 
were  transferred  in  1891  to  the  Signal  Corps 
aii  1  the  NVeather  Bureau. 

sig'  nal,  v.i.&t. 

A.  ItUratis. :  To  make  signals. 
B.  Trans. :  To  make  signals  to,  or  announce 

by-signals. 

•  Big  -nal- 1st,  s.  [Eng.  tignal;  -4st.]  One 
who  makes  signals. 

••Ig  nal'-I-ty,  ».  [Eng.  tignal;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  stale  of  being  signal  or  remarkable. 

"  And  therefore  bereiu  significations  are  natural 
and  concluding  u]x>q  the  iutant,  but  not  to  l«  ex- 
teniU-d  nnto  iignalUu-i.  or  any  other  person."— 
Browne :  t'uigar  Jirrourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  XXL 

sig'-nal  ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  signal ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  make  signal  or  remarkable  ;  to  render 
distinguished  or  conspicuous   from  what   is 
common  ;  to  distinguish. 

"  To  mark  thy  love  and  lignalite  my  doom." 
liyrvn  :  Ainu  t  t.ury<ilul. 

2.  To  make  signals  to ;  to  indicate   by  a 
•igii.il ;  to  signal. 

U  To  signalize  or  make  one's  self  the  sign 
of  Anything,  is  a  much  stronger  term  tlinn 
simply  to  distinguish,;  it  is  in  the  power  of 
m:niy  to  do  the  latter,  but  few  only  have  the 
power  of  effecting  the  former :  the  English 
nave  always  signalized  themselves  for  their 
unconquerable  valour  in  Iwttle  ;  there  is  no 
nation  that  has  not  distinguislied  itself  at 
aome  period  or  other  in  war.  (Crabb.) 


Big  -nal-ler,  *.  [Eng.  signal,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  s'ignals  ;  one  who  makes  signals. 

sig'-nal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  signal;  -ly.]  In  a 
signal  manner  or  degree  ;  eminently,  remark- 
ably, conspicuously,  notably. 

"The  adherence  to  our  purpose  proves  so  riytmlln 
serviceable,"— Search:  Light  of  A'ature,  vol.  L,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xxlii. 

Sig'-nal  man,  ».  [Eng.  signal,  and  man.]  A 
man  whose'duty  it  is  to  convey  intelligence, 
notice,  warning,  &c.,  by  signals  ;  specif.,  a 
man  who  works  the  signals  on  a  railway. 

sig'-na-tor-y,  sig'-na-tar-y,  o.  *  * 

[Lat.  signatorius  —  that  serves  for  sealing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  seal ;  used  in 
sealing. 

2.  Signing  or  subscribing  to  a  document ; 
specif.,  applied  to  the  head  or  representative 
of  a  state  who  signs  a  public  document,  as  a 
treaty. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  signs ;  specif.,  the 
head  or  representative  of  a  state  who  signs  a 
public  document,  as  a  treaty. 

"  Hoping  to  receive  the  support  of  the  lignatoriet 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  28, 
1885, 

Big  na-ture,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  signatura, 
fern.  'sing,  of  fut.   part,   of   signo  —  to  sign 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  signatura;  ItaL  signatura,  segna- 
tura,] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  A  mark,  sign,  or  stamp  impressed. 

"The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine." 

Coaper:  Retirement,  St. 

2.  The  name  of  a  person  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  intended  to  signify  his  ap- 
proval or  ratification  of  the  writing  which 
precedes. 

3.  An  external  mark  or  figure  by  which 
physiognomists     pretend     to    discover    the 
temper  or  character  of  persons. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music  (PI.):  The  signs  of  chromatic 
alteration,  sharps  or  flats,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  immediately 
after  the  clef,  and  affecting  all  notes  of  the 
same  names  as  the  degrees  upon  which  they 
stand,  unless  their  influence  is  in  any  case 
counteracted  by  a  contrary  sign.  (Grove.) 

•  2.  Old  Med. :  A  mark  or  sign  on  any  sub- 
stance,  especially   on  a   plant,    supposed  to 
indicate  its  use  as  a  remedy.    [1J.J 

"  The  doctrine,  that  plants  bear  certain  marks  and 
lignatiire*,  indicative  of  their  qualities  or  propertie*." 
— Bruvmt :  Worlu  (ed.  Bubu),  i.  199  (Not*  8). 

3.  Print. :  A  distinguishing  letter  or  num- 
ber at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each 
sheet  of  a  book,  to  indicate  its  order  to  the 
folder  and  binder.     Signatures  are  sometimes 
inserted  at  the  bottoms  of  other  pages,  as  the 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  in  octavo,  the  third 
in  quarto,  and  so  on  of  the  other  styles.    The 
signature  of  the  first  sheet  of  matter  is  B,  A 
being  reserved  for  the  title-page,  index,  con- 
tents, &c. ;  the  next  would  be  c,  and  so  on. 
The  old  Roman  alphabet  was  originally  used 
to  designate  signatures,  but  Arabic  numerals 
are  now  more  commonly  employed.    The  word 
signature  is  also  used  to  denote  the  full  number 
of  pages  included  under  one  signature. 

4.  Scots  Law :  A  writing  formerly  prepared 
and  presented  by  a  writer  to  the  signet,  to  the 
baron  of  exchequer  as  the  ground  of  a  royal 
grant  to  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was 
presented,   winch  having,  in  the  case  of  an 
original  charter,  the  sign-manual  of  the  sove- 
reign, and,  in  other  cases,  the  cachet  appointed 
by  the  Act  of  Union  for  Scotland,  attached  to 
it,  became  the  warrant  of  a  conveyance  under 
one  or  other  of  the  seals,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  or  the  object  in  view. 

^  Doctrine  of  Signatures : 

•  Old  Med. :  (See  extract). 

"  Such  notions  as  these  were  elaborated  Into  the  old 
medical  theory  known  as  the  iKxtrine  uf  Hiffnatum, 
which  supposed  that  plants  and  minerals  indicated 
by  their  external  characters  the  diseases  for  which 
nature  bad  intended  them  a*  remedies.  Thus  th« 
Euphraaia,  or  Eyebright.  was,  and  is,  supposed  to  be 
good  (or  the  eyes,  <-n  the  strength  of  a  I. lack  pupil- 
Tike  spot  in  its  corolla,  the  j'ellow  turmeric  wiis 
thought  good  for  jaundice,  and  the  Mood-stuue  is 
prol«bly  u«ed  to  this  day  for  stopping  blood  By 
virtue  nf  a  similar  association  of  ideas,  the  ginseng, 
which  Is  still  largely  nwd  in  China,  was  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Ind.ans  of  JS'orth  America,  and  in  both 
countries  its  virtues  were  deduced  from  the  shape  of 
the  root,  which  is  supi««e<l  to  reaemMe  the  human 
body."— Tyiar  :  Early  JIM.  Mankind  (ed.  1871),  pp.  122, 


*  Big" -na-ture,  v.t.  [SIGNATURE,  *.]  To  mark 
out,  to  distinguish. 

"  Those  who.  by  the  order  of  Providence  «i.d  situa- 
tion uf  life,  have  been  tiynatured  to  iule'uciual  pro- 
fusions."— C'heyne:  Kuan  on  toymen,  p.  iu. 

*  Sig   na-tiir-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  signatur(e);  -is*.) 
One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  that  signatures 
impressed  upon  various  objects  indicate  their 
characters  or  qualities. 

••  siymiruruU  have  somewhat  advanced  it,  who 
seldom  omitting  what  ancients  delivered  ;  drawing 
into  inferences  received  distinctions  of  MX,  not  willing 
to  examine  its  human  resemblance.'— browns .'  I'u/yor 
Jirruurt,  bk.  ii..  cb.  vi. 

*  signe.  s.  &  v.    [Sinn.] 

sign  er  (g  silentX  «•  [Eng.  11371,  T. ;  -«r.) 
One  who  signs. 

Sig  net,  «.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  signe  =  a  sign 
(q.v.).]  A  seal,  esjiecially  the  seal  used  for 
the  seal-manual  of  a  sovereign,  as  in  England, 
one  of  the  seals  for  the  authentication  of 
royal  grants.  In  Scotland  the  signet  is  a  seal 
by  which  royal  warrants  for  the  purpose  of 
justice  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  auihen- 
ticated.  Hence  the  title  of  "clerks  to  the 
signet"  or  "  writers  to  the  signet,"  a  chiss  ol 
legal  practitioners  in  Edinburgh  who  form*  rly 
had  important  privileges,  which  are  now  nearly 
all  abolished.  They  act  generally  as  agents  or 
attorneys  in  conducting  causes  before  the  Court 
of  Session. 

"  The  Parliament  laid  claim  to  a  Veto  on  the  nom- 
ination uf  the  Judges,  and  assumed  the  power  >.f  Hup- 
ping the  ttgnet,  iii  other  words,  of  susi  eudr  -  the 
whole  administration  of  justice,  till  this  claim  should 
be  allowed."— JUacaulay  .  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

If  Clerk  of  the  signet :  An  officer  in  Enpland 
continually  in  attendance  upon  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  who  Las  the  custody  of 
the  privy  signet. 

signet -ring,  s.  A  ring  containing  a 
signet  or  private  seal. 

"  Bis  li'jnet-ring  sbe  bore. 
Which  oft  in  sport  adorned  her  band  before." 

Byron  :  Cortair,  Ii.  M, 

*  sig'-net-ed,  a.  [Eng.  signet;  -ed.]  Stamped, 
sealed,  or  marked  with  a  signet. 

*  slg'-nl-fer,  «.    [Lat.  signum  =  a  sign,  and 
fero  —  to  bear.]    The  Zodiac. 

*  sig-ni-fi-ance,  *  sig  ni-fi  aunce,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  signifiance.]    [SIGNIFY.]    Signification. 


=  to  signify 


*  Slg-nlf  '-ic,  a.     [Lat. 
(q.v.).]     Significant. 

aify    TIIV*'  —  i"  —  f*Anf*A     trier  nif~'S—f*fi.Yi   p^r     » 

o  1{5  — 1111        A      l*dL111f  C,      Dig    1111       1    ^<Jlli    V  Jr  ,     •• 

[Fr.  significance,  from  Lat.  signified ittia,  from 
significans  =  signifying,  significant  (q.v.);  Sp. 
&  Ital.  signifi-cama.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  significant; 
meaning,  import ;  that  which  is  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

"If  be  declares  be  intends  it  for  the  honour  at 
another,  he  takes  away  by  his  words  the  tiymjicanef 
of  his  action."— Stillingjleet. 

2.  The  real  import  of  anything,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  appears  ;  the  internal  and  tiu» 
sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  exurna.  and 
partial. 

3.  Expressiveness,    impressiveness,    force; 
the  power  or  quality  of  impressing  the  mind. 

"As  far  as  this  duty  will  admit  of  privacy,  our 
Saviour  bath  enjoined  it  in  terms  of  particular  tiff- 
nificancy  aud  force."— A  tterbury. 

*  4.  Importance,  moment,  consequence. 

"The  third  commandment  would  have  been  uf  very 
small  tiffnincat.cn  under  the  Gospel."— Seckrr:  mr- 

Big  mf   1  cant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  significant,  pr. 
par.   of  significo  =  to  signify  (q.v.);  Fr.  siy- 
nifiant.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Serving  to  signify  something;  having  a 
meaning  expressing  or  denoting  something; 
having  a  signification. 

"  Man  .  .  .  survey'd 

All  creatures,  with  precision  understood 
Their  pur|x.rt,  uses,  pro|<erties,  assign  d 
To  each  his  name  signiji<ant." 

Cmtftr:  TartUr*  Oak.  £ 

2.  Expressive  or  suggestive  of  something! 
more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  ^ 

"  He  was  designated  at  the  public  offices  and  in  th»1 
antechambers  of  the  i»lace  by  the  tiffmfrant  nick- 
name of  the  Cardinal.  —Macaulay:  But.  £ng..  ch.  xiiL 

3.  Betokening  something  ;   representing  or 
standing  as  a  sign  of  something :  thus,  figures- 
standing  for  numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,   &c.,  are 
called  significant  figures. 

"  It  was  well  said  of  Fictions,  that  the  start  w«r« 
tignijlcant.  but  not  efficient.  '—Raleigh. 


Ste.  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who.  son;  matey  cub,  cure,  unite,  car.  rale,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    •?.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  Xw. 


significantly— silenales 
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4.  Expressive  or  suggestive  in  an  eminent 
degree  ;  forcible  ;  full  of  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance. 

"  Otlier  some  not  so  well  seene  in  the  English  tongae, 
as  perhaps  in  utUer  Uuiguugen.  if  they  happen  to  heare 
an  olde  word,  albeit  very  natural!  and  tiimiflcant,  cry 
•out  straightway,  that  we  speake  no  English,  but  gib- 
berish."— Speruer  :  Spittle  to  J/auter  Harvey. 

*  5.  Important,  momentous. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  Something  intimating  one's 
meaning  ;  a  sign,  a  token,  a  symbol. 

"  Iu  4umb  ligniflcanti  proclaim  your  thoughts." 
Kliakeip.  :  1  Henry  VI..  ii.  4. 

alg  nif-i-cant-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  significant; 
•iy.} 

1.  In  a  significant  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as 
to  convey  meaning  or  signification. 

"  Ye  do  tiyniftcnntly  express  it,  ye  do  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  declare  it."—  AUervury  :  Sennoni,  voL  iv., 
•er.  6. 

2.  Meaningly,  expressively  ;  so  as  to  signify 
or  ::<>avey  more  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

•Ig  nlf-i-cate,  s.    [Lat  significatus,  pa.  par. 
of.iiynifico  =  to  signify  (q.v.).] 

Lojic  :  One  of  several  things  signified  by  a 
common  term. 


ni-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat  signi- 
oium,  accus.  of  signijicatio,  from  signifi- 
, [>a.  par.  of  significo  —  to  signify  (q.v.)  ; 
jj>.  *i<jnificacion;  Ital.  signijicazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  signifying  ;  the  act  of  making 
known  by  signs  or  other  intelligible  means. 
'•  Fur  all  speaking,   or  lignificntinn  of  one's  laiud 
u  act  ur  address  of  one  uuui  to  another."— 


2.  Tliat  which  is  signified  or  expressed  by 
•igns  or  words  ;  meaning,  import,  sense  ;  that 
whi>'h  a  person  by  a  sign  intends  to  convey, 
or  tiiat  which  a  sign  is  commonly  understood 
to  convey.  By  custom  certain  signs  or  ges- 
tures have  acquired  a  determined  signification, 
and  so  also  with  figures,  algebraic  characters, 
Ac. 

*3.  That  which  signifies;  a  sign. 

••Jg-nlf'-I-ca-tlve,  a.    [Fr.  siynificatif.] 

I.  Betokening  or  representing  byan  external 
•ign. 


2.  Having  signification  or  meaning;  expres- 
sive of  a  meaning  ;  siguificatory,  significant. 

"  Neither  In  the  degrees  of  kindred  they  were  desti- 
tute of  significative  words."  —  Camden:  Kemaint ; 
tanguaftl. 


8-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  signifi- 
cative; -ly.]     In  a  significative  manner  ;  so  as 
to  betoken  by  an  external  sign  ;  significantly. 
"  This  sentence  must   either  he  taken  tropically, 
that  bread  may  be  the  body  ol  Christ  tiynifictUively, 
or  else  it  is  plainly  absurd  and  impossible,  —ether. • 
Ant.  to  Malone,  p.  190. 

«sl^nlf  -I-ca-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  signifi- 
cative; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
significative. 

•ig-nif  I-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat]  One  who  or 
tliat  which  signifies  or  makes  known  by  signs, 
words,  <kc. 

;         "They  are  principall  tiynijlcatort  of  manners."— 
Burton  :  Anal.  «/  Melancholy,  p.  190. 

•Ig  nif-i'-ca-tdr-y',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  si<j>iifica- 
toritu.] 

A.  Asadj. :  Having  signification  or  meaning; 
Significative. 

B.  Assubst. :  That  which  signifies,  betokens, 
or  represents. 

"  Here  is  a  double  tignificatory  ot  the  spirit,  a  word 
and  a  sign."— Taylor. 

•slg-nl-fl-ca'-vlt,  ».  [Lat,  3rd  pers.  sing, 
perf.  indie.  «(  significo  =  to  signify  (q.v.).] 

K-cles.  Law:  A  writ,  now  obsolete,  issuing 
out  i >f  Chancery  upon  certificate  given  by  the 
ordinary  of  a  man's  standing  excommunicate 
~by  tiie  space  of  forty  days,  for  the  keeping 
him  in  prison  till  he  submit  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  (Wharton.) 

•Ig  ni  fy,  *slg  ni  fie,  *syg  ny-fye,  v.t. 
&  i.  (Kr.  signijiKr  ;  from  Lat.  significo=  to 
•how  by  signs  :  signum  =  a  sign,  and  facio  = 
to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  significar;  Ital  signifi- 

A.  Transitive : 

.  I.  To  make  known  by  signs  or  words ;  to 
•express,  convey,  or  communicate  to  another 
by  words,  signs,  gestures,  or  the  like. 

"  Nobody  ever  saw  one  animal,  by  Its  gestures  and 
BBturrJ  crien.  tivnify  to  another,  this  is  min.-.  that 
JOUIM;  I  am  willing  to  give  thU  lor  that,"— Smith: 
health  of  Kationt,  bk.  L,  ch.  U. 


2.  To  give  notice  of;  to  announce,  to  de- 
clare, to  impart. 

"This  he  found,  and  >iani»ed  the  sam«  by  signal.'— 
Coo*  .•  Second  foya^f.  bk.  L.  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  mean,  to  import,  to  denote ;  to  have 
the  meaning  or  sense  of. 

Told  byan  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
"  Signifying  nothing."         ShaJcap.  :  Macbeth,  T.  5. 

*4.  To  re  present;  to  suggest  as  being  in- 
tended. 

"  Let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some 
rough-cast  about  him  to  iifinify  wall."  —  (SAujU-J/*.  ; 
Midsummer  Xight'i  Dream,  Hi. 

5.  To  weigh,  to  matter. 

"  What  tijinfiri  the  splendour  of  courts,  considering 
the  slavish  attendances  that  go  along  with  it?"— 
L'earange. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  of  consequence  or  importance,  to 
matter :  as,  It  does  not  signify  whether  you 
go  or  not. 

*2.  To  express  meaning  with  force. 

"  For  If  the  words  be  hut  becoming,  and  ttgnlfning, 
and  the  sense  gentle  there  U  juyce.'1— Ben  Jonton  : 
Ditcoveritt. 

slgnior,   signer  (as  sen'-yor),   s.     [Ital. 

signore ;  Sp.  senor.j    A   title  of  respect  cor- 
res[>onding  to  the  English  sir,  or  Mr. ;  French, 

Monsieur. 

"  This  worthy  tiynior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no 
stranger  of  me."— SAnketp. :  Cymoeline,  i.  S. 

*  signiorizo  (as  sen  -yor-Ize),  v.i.  &,  t.  [Se- 

NIORIZE.] 

*  signiorship,  *  signorsUp  (as  sen'-yor- 

Ship),  s.     [Eng.  signior,  signor;  -ship.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  a  siguior. 

*  signiory,  *  signory  (as  sen'-yor-^),  «. 

[SEIGNORY.] 

1.  A  principality,  a  province. 

"At  that  time 

Through  all  the  tigniorirt  it  was  the  first, 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke." 

.s*<i ketf.  :  Tem/iett,  I.  i 

2.  An  estate,  a  manor  ;  the  landed  property 
Of  a  lord.     (Shakfsp. :  Rithard  II.,  iv.  1.) 

3.  Government,  power,  dominion,  seigniory. 

4.  The  governing  body  ;  the  aristocracy. 
"  My  service*  which  I  have  done  the  ligniory." 

Shaketp. :  Othello.  L  S. 

5.  Seniority. 

"  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  tigniory, 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand.* 
ShaXetp.  :  Jiifhard  III.,  iv.  4. 

signer,  s.    [SIONIOB.] 

signora  (as  sen-ybr'-a),  a.  [Ital.]  An 
Italian  title  of  address  or  respect,  equivalent 
to  Madame  or  Mrs. 

signorina  (as  sen  yor-e'-na),  ».  [Ital.] 
An  Italian  title  of  address  or  respect,  equiva- 
lent to  Miss  ;  Fr.  mademoiselle. 

Sig'-num,  ».    [Lat,  =  a  sign  (q.v.).] 

Law :  A  cross  prefixed  as  a  sign  of  assent 

and  approbation  to  a  charter  or  deed. 
IT  Ecce  signum  (Lat.  =  behold  the  sign) :  Here 

is  ocular  demonstration  for  you.    (Shakesp. : 

1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

•sigrlm,  "segrum,  •  seggrom,  *«eg- 
grum,  ».  [Cf.  senyreen  (q.v.X] 

Bot. :  (1)  Senecio  Jacobcea,  (2)  Sempervivu.ru 
tectorum. 

Bike,  a.    [SUCH.) 
"siko,  a.  &  •.    [SicK.1 

sike  (1),  *.  [led.  sik.]  A  small  itream  of 
water,  a  rill ;  a  marshy  bottom  with  a  small 
stream  in  it.  (/You.) 

*  sike  s.  &  v.    [SIGH,  «.] 

*  sik  cr,  &c.    [SICKER,  <fcc.] 

Sikh,  Seikh,  s.  [Sans,  sisliya ;  Mahratta,  &c. 
shishya  =a  disciple.] 

Religious  History,  <£ c. :  A  Hindoo  reforming 
sect  and  nationality,  the  former  of  which 
commenced  with  Kanuk  Shah,  (A.D.  1409- 
1539).  He  was  an  enthusiast  whq.  retaining 
the  whole  body  of  poetical  ami  mythological 
fiction  of  Himlooism,  still  preached  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  the  essential  identity  of  all 
castes,  universal  toleration,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  spirit  from  the  tenets  of  Maya 
(illusion),  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  self- 
denial.  Persecuted  by  the  Muhammadans. 
the  Sikh  enthusiasm  became  fanaticism  ;  and 


about  the  close  of  the  /seventeenth  century, 
their  leader,  the  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth 
tf acher  from  Nanuk,  devoted  his  followers  to 
steel  and  the  worship  of  the  sword,  which  be 
encouraged  them  to  use  in  defence  of  the 
faith.  He  also  ordered  his  adherents  to  allow 
theii  "lair  and  beards  to  grow,  to  wear  blue 
garments,  and  eat  all  flesh  but  that  of  the  cow. 
Caste  was  abolished  among  his  followers,  and 
the  Das  Padishah  ka  granth  was  compiled  by 
him,  that,  with  the  Adi  Granth,  containing 
the  sayings  of  Nanuk  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, it  might  supersede  the  Vedas  and 
the  Puranas.  The  struggle  against  the  Mu- 
hammadan  government  was  sanguinary,  but 
it  ended  by  the  Sikhs  achieving  their  inde- 
pendence. Rnnjeet  Singh  (1780-1839),  the 
Lion  of  the  Punjaub,  their  chief  seat,  ob- 
tained for  them  the  benefit  of  European 
discipline,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Sikh 
empire,  which,  coining  into  collision  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  government,  went  down  in  the 
pitched  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  in  1845-6.  Rebellion 
occurring  in  1848,  further  losses  were  inflicted, 
in  1849,  at  Chillianwallah  and  Goozwat. 
When  the  mutinies  broke  out  in  1857,  the 
Sikhs,  who  had  been  well  governed  during 
the  few  years  they  bad  been  under  British 
rule,  fought  with  exceeding  loyalty  on  the 
side  of  their  conquerors,  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  a  Muhammadan  empire  like 
that  from  which,  two  centuries  before,  they 
had  suffered  such  persecution. 

sir  ago  (age  as  ig),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  en- 
silage  (q.v.).]  Ensilage ;  fodder  prepared  by 
the  system  of  ensilage. 

"The  superior  value  of  good   tilngt  over  bay  lot 
milk  production."— Field,  Dec.  19.  18W. 

siT-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.t.  [SILAOE,  «.]  To 
prepare  or  preserve  in  a  silo  (q.v.). 

"Any  grass  in  excess  of  tne  requirement*  of  the 
•tuck  could  be  tUaued"— field.  Dec.  1».  1686. 

sfl-a'-o-nite,  s.  [After  Silao,  Mexico,  when 
found  ;  n  connect,  and  su(T.  -ite  (.Uui.).] 

.Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  described  as  • 
seleuide  of  bismuth.  Now  shown  to  be  a  mix- 
ture. 

si-la'-us,*.  [Lat=Sitetwprate7w».]  [See  del  j, 
Bot. :  Pepi>er  Saxifrage,  a  genus  of  Seselinida 
(Lindley),  of  Schultziea  (Sir  J.  Hooker).  Par- 
tial involucre,  many-leaved,  calyx  obsolete; 
petals  obcordate,  subemarginate,  with  an  in- 
flated point  appendaged  or  sessile.  Fi  nit 
oval;  carpels  with  live  sharp,  somewhat 
winged  ribs,  and  many  vittae  between.  Known 
species,  two ;  one,  Silaus  pratensU,  the  Meadow 
Pepper  Saxifrage,  is  British. 

Sll-boe'-llte,  *.     [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob- 
ably after  Silboele,  Finland  ;  suit,  -ite  (Af>».).} 
Min. :  A  variety  of  actinolite  (q.v.). 

Sile  (1),  *.     [SILL  (2).] 

Sile  (2),  s.  [Sw.  sila  =  to  strait ;  stt  =  m 
strainer  ;  Low  Ger.  sielen  —  to  draw  off  water; 
cf.  Icel.  siu;  Dan.  sie  =  to  titter  ;  A.S.  nAo» 
=  to  filter ;  O.  U.  Ger.  sihan ;  Ger.  teihc*.} 

1.  A  sieve,  a  strainer.    (Prop.) 

2.  Filth,  sediment,  silt 

Sile,  v.t.  &  i.    [SILE  (2),  «.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  strain,  as  fresh  milk  tram 
the  cow. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  flow  down,  to  drop,  to  ML 
U  Provincial  in  both  uses. 

*  si  le  na  -eS-».  *.  pL  [Mod.  Lat  tilen(e); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  plants  now  generally 
reduced  to  a  sub-order  or  tribe  Silenew  (q.v.X 

Sl-le'-nad,  «.  [Mod.  Lat  silen(e);  Eng.  tott. 
•ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  CaryophyllaceK,  called  alao 
Clove  worts.  (Lindley.) 

si  lo  naL,  a.    [SILENALES.] 

Bot. :'  Of  or  Iwlonging  to  tho  8ilenales(q.T.)  : 
as,  the  Silenal  Alliance. 

si-lS  na  les,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iOen(r);  Lat. 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tiles.] 

Bot. :  The  Silenal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynoiis  Exogens.  Flowers  m"iio«li- 
chlamydeous;  <»ri>els  cumbine<l  into  a  com- 
pound fruit,  having  a  free  central  placenta 
and  an  external  embryo,  curved  around  • 


;  po^t,  Jo%l;  cat,  9011,  cnoms,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «>«ft"-   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shns.   -ble,  -die,  ttc.  —  bel,  del. 
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little  mealy  albumen.  Orders :  Caryophyl- 
lace«,  Illeeebracea-,  Portulacaceae,  and  Poly- 
gouaceifc.  (Lindley.) 

«U'~lence,  s-  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  silentia,  from 
tiieiis,  genit.  silentis  =  silent  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Fort,  sileiicio;  Ital.  sifeiuio.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  silent ;  the 
state    which    prevails    when    everything    is 
cileut ;   entire   absence  of   noise ;    stillness, 
quiet. 

"  I  should  possess 

The  poet's  treasure,  tile/it  •.  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fiuicy."       Caterer :  Ta*k,  i-  13i. 

2.  Stillness,    calmness ;    a    state    of    rest, 
quiet,  or  cessation  from  agitation,  fury,  or 
tumult  :  as,  The  winds  were  hushed  to  silence. 

3.  The  state  of  holding  one's  peace-;   for- 
bearance of  si>eeeh  in  man  or  of  noise  in  other 
animals  ;  taciturnity,  muteness  :  as,  To  keep 
tilein-'e,  to  listen  in  silence. 

4.  The  refraining  from  speaking  of  or  mak- 
ing known  something;  secrecy:  as,  To  pur- 
chase a  person's  silence. 

5.  Oblivion,  obscurity  ;  absence  of  mention. 
If  Siltnce  is  either  occasional  or  habitual ; 

ft  may  arise  from  circumstances  or  character ; 
taciturnity  is  mostly  habitual,  and  springs 
from  disposition. 

•i  101196,  v.t.    [SILENCE,  »-.] 

1.  To  make  silent ;  to  compel  to  hold  one's 
peace,  or  to  refrain  from  speaking. 

"  The  interested  individuals,  who  have  been  served 
by  their  cuiming.  have  been  tiltnctd."— Knox :  Winter 
JCeeningt,  even.  34. 

2.  To   oppose   or  refute   with   arguments 
which  are  unanswerable. 

"  The  king  was  tilenced.  but  not  appeased."-  Jlacau- 
lay:  Out.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

3.  To  stop  from  sounding ;  to  quiet ;   to 
make  to  cease. 

••  silence  that  dreadful  bell." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  II.  S. 

4.  To  stop  the  noise  of  firing  from  ;  to  cause 
to  cease  tiring,  as  by  a  vigorous  cannonade. 

"  To  ascertain  the  comparative  efficiency  of  quick- 
firing  :»nd  machine  guns  in  lUencing  a  shore  battery." 
—Standard,  Oct.  IS.  ISM. 

5.  To  restrain  in  reference   to   liberty  of 
speech  ;   especially,  to  restrain  or  interdict 
from    preaching   by   revoking   a   licence    to 
preach. 

"  The  tilenc'd  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain, 
And  (eels  that  grace  his  prayer  besought  iu  vain." 
Pope :  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  i. 

6.  To  still,  to  quiet,  to  appease,  to  restrain : 
•s,  To  silence  opposition,  to  silence  complaints. 

•U'  lence,  interj.  [SILENCE,  v.]  Used  ellipti- 
cally  for,  Let  there  be  silence,  or,  Keep  silence. 

"  Silence  t  one  word  more 
Bhall  make  me  chide  thee.  If  not  hate  thee." 

Shakttp. .   Tempett,  i.  t. 

•I  le'  ne.s.  [From  Lat.  silenus (q.v.) (London), 
from  Gr.  trt'oAop  (sialon)  —  spittle,  from  the 
viscid  moisture  on  the  stalks  of  many  species, 
by  which  small  flies  are  entrapped ;  hence 
the  English  name,  Catchfly.  (Paxton,  Sir  J. 
Hooker,  &c.).] 

Bot. :  Catchfly  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Silenese. 
Calyx  gamosepalous,  tubular,  <->ften  ventricose, 
flve-toothed,  ten-nerved  ;  petals  five,  clawed, 
mostly  crowned  at  the  mouth,  and  with  the 
limb  generally  notclied  or  bifid  ;  stamens  ten  ; 
styles  usually  three  ;  capsule  three-celled  l»e- 
low,  six  toothed  above,  many  seeded.  Species 
200,  from  the  north  temperate  zone.  Of  these 
the  I'nited  States  possess  tun  native  and  several 
that  IMV-  l/(->- n  introduced.  These  are  usually 
inconspicuous  plants,  but  KUene  regia,  the 
Splendid  Catchfly,  is  of  large  size  and  beau- 
tiful in  cultivation,  it  bearing  flowers  of  a 
bright  scarlet  color.  Its  range  is  from  Ohio  to 
Louisiana.  Europe  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  variously  known  as  Cxm- 
piou  and  Catchfly,  the  latter  name  due  to  their 
viscid  secretions.  Many  species  are  cultivated 
as  ornamental  plants.  Dai  win  in.  ntionsSileiie 
M  a  genus  in  which  it  is  nearly  impo-sil  •• 
to  produce  hybrids,  even  between  the  most 
closely  allied  species.  S.  Utite*  is  hitter  «n4 
•stringent;  it  has  been  given  in  dropsy.  A 
decoction  of  the  root  of  H.  tirginica  has  been 
need  in  the  United  States  us  an  anthelmintic. 

sn  le  ne  ae,  &  [Mod.  Lat  silence);  Lat  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Caryophyllaceie.  Sepals 
nnited  into  a  tube,  opposite  the  stamens, 
•when  the  latter  equal  them  in  number. 

•fl'-lent,  a.  &  t.    [Lat.  silens,  genit  silentis,  pr. 


par.  of  sileo  =  to  be  still  ;   cogn.  with  Goth. 
(ana)siUin—  to  become  silent] 
A,  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Not  speaking  ;  mute,  dumb. 

"  O  my  God.  1  cry  In  the  day  time,  and  In  the  night 

season  I  am  not  tilrnt."—P*tlm  xxii.  2. 

2.  Habitually  taciturn  ;  naturally  disposed 
to  silence  ;  speaking  little  ;  not  loquacious. 


3.  Not  making  mention  or  proclamation  ; 
making  no  noise  or  rumour. 

••  This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Faiue  i*  not  tilent."         ItMun  :  P.  L.,  iv.  938. 

4.  Perfectly  quiet  ;  still  ;  free  from  noise  or 
sound  :  as,  a  silent  wood. 

5.  Making  no  noise  ;  noiseless  :  as,  a  silent 
match. 

6.  N.ot    pronounced    or    expressed  ;    not 
sounded  in  pronunciation  :  as,  The  e  in  fable 
is  silent. 

*  7.  Having  no  effect  ;  not  operating  ;   in- 
efficient 

"  Second  and  instrumental  causes,  together  with 
nature  itself,  without  that  operative  faculty  which 
God  gave  them,  would  become  tilent,  virtueless,  and 
dead,  —  Raleigii  :  Hitt.  World. 

*  B.  As  nubst.  :  A  time  of  silence  ;  silence, 
quiet 

"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  tiltnt  of  the  night" 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

silent-partner,  s.  The  same  as  SLEEP- 
ING or  DORMANT-PARTNER.  [DORMANT.] 

silent-system,  s.  A.  system  of  prison 
discipline  which  imposes  entire  silence  among 
the  prisoners  even  when  assembled  together. 

»  si-len'-ti-ar-y  (ti  as  shi),  *.  [Lat.  silen- 
tiarius  ;  Fr.  silenciaire.] 

1.  One  appointed  to  keep  silence  and  order 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

2.  A  privy-councillor  ;  one  sworn  to  secrecy 
ill  affairs  of  state. 

"  The  emperor  afterwards  sent  his  rescript  by  Eu- 
stathius,  thett'tenttary."—  Barruv:  Pope't  Supremacy. 

*  81  len  -tious,  a.  [Lat  silentiosus.]  Ha- 
bitually silent  ;  taciturn. 

8i'-lent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  silent  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  silent  manner;  without  words  or 
speech. 

"  Some  hand  nnseeu  these  tiltntty  dUplay'd." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  34. 

2.  Without  noise  ;  quietly. 

"  With  tiptoe  step  vice  tilently  succeeds." 

Cowper  :  Expottulation,  84, 

S.  Without  mention  ;  in  silence. 

"  What  the  compilers  recommended  chiefly  to  our 
faith,  he  tilently  passes  over."—  Waterland:  Workt, 
v.  W7. 

si  lent  ness,  s.  [Eng.  silent  :  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  silent  ;  silence,  still- 
ness, quiet. 

"  And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  a'as  ! 
Were  punish  u  by  the  tilentnest  of  thine." 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tasto,  v. 

t  Sl-le'-nuS,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  2<iAi)i<of  (Sei- 
Ifnos),  the  constant  attendant  and  tutor  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  father  of  the  Satyrs.  He 
was  represented  as  drunken,  bald-headed,  with 
short  horns  and  a  flat  nose.] 

Zool.  :  An  old  genus  of  Monkeys,  with  one 
species,  Silenus  vetus,  the  Silenus  Ape  or 
Wanderoo  (q.v.),  now  merged  in  Macacus. 

silenus  ape,  s.    [SILENUS.] 

Si'-ler,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  willow,  Salix 
Caprea  or  S.  vitellina.  Not  of  the  modern 
genus.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sileridse  (q.v.). 
Siler  trilobum  occurs  in  Cambridgeshire,  but 
is  rare. 

Sl-le>  i-dw,  s.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.  siler;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Apiaceae. 

sil'-er-y,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.  :  Foliage  carved  on  the  tops  of  pillars. 

sl-le'  si-a  (si  as  shi),  ".    [See  def.) 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin  coarse  linen  cloth, 
so  culled  from  having  been  originally  manu- 
factured in  Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia. 

Si-le'-8i-an  (si  as  shi),  a.  &  «.    [SILESIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Pertaining    or    relating    to 
Silesia  :  as,  Silesian  linen. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant   of 

Silesia. 


Si  -lex,  *.    [Lat.  =  flint] 

Min.,  <tc.:  A  word  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate any  flinty  substance,  also  as  an  equivalent 
of  silica  (q.v.). 

silf  -berg  Ite,   s.     [After  Vester-Siin>erge\ 
Sweden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Af»»-X3 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  iu  honey-yelloir 
crystals  or  in  large  cleavable  masses  Hard- 
ness, 5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'44ti;  lustre,  vitreous  j 
transparent  Compos.  :  silica,  48'83  ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  30'49  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,. 
8*34  ;  magnesia,  S-3y  ;  lime,  1*74  ;  loss  on  igni- 
tion, 0'44  =  98'23,  which  nearly  corrtsj>uiuaS 
to  the  proposed  formula,  4FeSiOj+  a^MgCa) 
MnSiOj. 


SiOj. 
si!  -green,  s.    [SENGREEN.) 

Sil-h6u-ette:,  s.  [A  name  given,  alwnt  I75T. 
in  derision  of  the  French  Minister  of  1  iimnca, 
Etienne  Silhouette,  he  having  yexed  th« 
people  of  Paris  by  many  salutary  aud  soui* 
rather  trifling  reforms  ;  the  wits,  therefore, 
dubbed  any  very  cheap  article  a  sQhonette.i 
A  profile  or  outline  representation  of  aa 
object  tilled  in  with  black.  The  iuutr  parts 
are  sometimes  touched  up  with  lines  of  lighter 
colour,  and  shadows  are  indicated  by  a 
brightening  of  gum  or  other  lustrous  medium. 
The  first  notice  of  the  modern  practice  of  tbft 
art  was  in  regard  to  portraits  made  by 
Elizabeth  Pyberg,  who  cut  the  profiles  of 
William  and  Mary  out  of  black  pa}«r,  1694). 


"  Converting  the  old  lady's  strong  itiuiliue  profit* 
into  a  grim  tilhouette  of  some  warriur  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Eouie."—  Harper  't  Jiagatint,  Jmc.  1W^ 
p.  117. 


sil'-i-ca,  s.    [Lat.] 

sil  i  cal-car'-e-ous,  sil-i  §i 
OUS,  a.    [Eng.  silica,  and  culcareovs.) 

Min.  £  Petrol.  :  Applied  to  calcareous  tub- 
stances  containing  free  silica. 

Si!  i-cate,  *.    [Eng.  silic(ic);  -ate.} 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  silicic  acid. 

sil  -i-cat-ed,  a.    [Eng.  silicate)  ;  -«1] 
biued  with  silica  ;  coated  with  silica. 

silicated  hydrogen,  s. 

Chem.  :  SiH4.  Silicium  hydride. 
less  gas  produced  by  treating  magnesium  con- 
taining silicium  with  hydrochloric  acid,  la 
its  impure  state  it  takes  fire  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  burning  with  a  whit* 
flame,  and  depositing  clouds  of  silica.  O* 
passing  pure  silicated  hydrogen  through  m. 
tube  healed  to  redness  it  is  decomposed,  silica 
being  deposited. 

sil-i-cat-I-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  titicafy); 

-ization.] 

Min.  d  Petrol.  :  Becoming  more  or  lea* 
changed  to  silica  or  a  silicate. 

si-lic'-£-a  (or  9  as  sh),  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  at 

Lat.  siliceus  =  of  flint,  flinty.) 
Zool.  :  The  Silicispongia  (q.v.). 

si-li'-ccous  (oe  as  sh),  si-lf-  clous,  « 

[Lat  silii-eus.] 

Min.  A  Petrol.  :  Applied  to  any  mineral 
substance  or  rock  containing  or  cvusisting 
wholly  or  in  part  of  impure  silica. 

siliceous-sinter,  s. 

Min.  :  A  spongy  or  cellular  form  of  silica, 
mostly  hydrated,  and  therefore  referable  to 
opal  (q.v.),  brought  to  the  surface  And  de- 
posited by  thermal  waters,  occasionally  the 
deposit  is  more  or  less  compact  with  a  vitre- 
ous lustre,  and  in  this  case  is  not  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  true  opaL 

siliceous  -sponges,    s.    yl.      ISinci- 

SPONGIA. 

Si-Uc'-Ic,  o.    [Eng.  sili(cium):  -ic.]    Derived 
from  or  containing  silica. 

silicic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  SiHO4.  A  weak  polybasic  acid  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  a  solution  of  sotiic  and 
potassic  silicate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  pa 
concentrating  the  solution,  the  silicic  acid 
separates  out  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  It 
is  very  unstable,  having  a  great  tendency  to 
give  off  water  and  form  the  anhydride. 

silicic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  SiO2.  Silica.  Silicic  oxide.  Occur* 
in  nature  as  sand,  flint,  rock  crystal,  quartz; 
&c.,  and  readily  prepared  by  heating  silicic 


ite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  roll;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  o;u  —  «tw. 
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acifc  to  100°.  In  the  aTnorphous  state  it  is  a 
fine  white  powder,  sp.  gr.  l'9-2-3,  but  in  the 
crystalline  coiidition  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  a  hexagonal 
pyramid,  as  in  rock-crystal,  sp.  gr.  2'09.  In 
both  forms  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

silicic  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  SiCLj.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  finely  divided  carbon  and  silicic  an- 
hydride in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine.  It  is  a 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  fuming  in  contact 
•with  air  ;  sp.  gr.  1'52,  and  boilingat59°.  Water 
decomposes  it  instantaneously,  with  forma- 
tion of  silicic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

silicic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

J       Chem.  :  Silicates  of  alcohol  radicles,  produced 
|    by  the  action  of  alcohols  ou  silicic  chloride. 

silicic-fluoride,  s. 

Chem.  :  8iF4.  A  colourless  gas  with  pun- 
gent odour,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
quartz,  sand,  fluorspar,  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  collecting  in  a  dry  vessel 
over  mercury.  It  fumes  in  contact  with  air, 
and  under  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres 
condenses  to  a  colourless  liquid. 

silicic  hydrotrichloride,  s.  [SILICON- 
CHLOROFORM.] 

Silicic-oxide,  s.    [SILICIC-ANHYDRIDE.] 
•fl-I  9l-cal-car'-e-ous,    a.      [SILICALCAR- 

EOUS.] 

•fl-I-9H"-er-ous,  a.   [Eng.  silic(a);  Lat.  fero 
=  to  produce,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Petrol.  :  Applied  to  rocks  containing  mi- 
nutely disseminated  free  silica. 

•l-lfy-l-tl-ca'-tioil,  *.   [Eng.  sUicif(y)  ;  -icco- 
tion.] 

Petrol.:  Applied  to  rocks  in  which  silica 
replaces  one  or  more  of  their  constituents. 

•l-lif'-I-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [SiLiciFT.] 
silicifled  wood,  s. 

Min.  :  Quartz  pseudomorphous  after  wood 
in  which  the  original  structure  is  usually  well 
retained. 

•I-ll9'-I-fy,  v.t.  &  f.    [Lat.  sitet,  genit  silicis 
=  a  flint,  and  facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans.  :To  convert  into  silica;  to  miner- 
alize or  petrify  by  silica. 

B.  Intratis.  :  To  become  silica;  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  silica. 

sil  I-9*-miir  -Ite,  *.  [Eng.  silica);  Lat. 
mur(ex),  genit.  mur(icis)  =  a  rock,  or  point  of 
rock,  and  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  com- 
pound of  silica  and  magnesia. 

Bll-i-9l-d'-phlte,  s.    [Eng.  silica,  and  ophite.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Schrauf  to  a  sub- 

stance  supposed    to   have   an   intermediate 

composition  between  oliviac  and  opal,  and 

resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  former. 

si  Ii  clous,  <i.    [SILICEOUS.] 

s3fl-i-ci-spon'-gi-8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  silex,  genit 
rilicis  =  flint,  and  spongia  =  a  sponge  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Sponges.  Skeleton 
characterized  liy  siliceous  spicules  which  may 
or  may  not  be  united  into  a  fibrous  skeleton. 
They  are  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
class,  and  its  most  numerous  division.  They 
exist  in  all  seas.  The  only  family  of  fresh- 
water sponges  falls  under  this  order.  Families, 
or  sub-orders  :  Monaxonidse,  Tetractinellidae, 
and  Hexactinellidie. 

•IT  I  9ite,  s.    [Eng.  silic(a)  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min,  :  Labradorite  (q.v.),  from  Co.  Antrim. 

•I-lic'-It-ed,  a.    [Lat.  silex,  genit.  silici(s)  = 
flint;  t  connect,  and  Eng.  suff.  -*•>/.] 

Afin.  :  Impregnated  with  silica  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree. 


[Lat.  silex,  genit  silicis  = 
flint.  Modelled  on  calcium,  potassium,  \c.  ] 
Chem.  :  Silicon.  A  tetratomic  element, 
symbol,  Si  ;  at.  wt.  28-2  ;  sp.  gr.  (crystallized) 
2'49,  first  isolated  by  Berzelius  in  1810; 
occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen  as  quartz 
or  silica,  and  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  many  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  earth 
is  composed.  With  the  exception  of  oxygen 


it  is  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed 
of  the  elements.  It  may  be  obtained  nearly 
pure  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  silicium 
and  potassium  in  a  glass  vessel  with  its  own 
weight  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  treating 
the  fused  mass  when  cold  with  water,  silicium 
remaining  behind  as  a  dark-brown  amorphous 
powder.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  crys- 
talline form  by  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture 
of  aluminium,  glass,  and  cryolite.  Amorphous 
silicium  is  devoid  of  lustre.,  inflames  when 
heated  in  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  all  acids,  except  hydrofluoric,  in  which  it 
dissolves  readily.  Crystallized  silicium  forms 
dark  lustrous  octahedra,  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass,  and  is  almost  infusible. 

silicium  hydride,  «.      [SILICATED-HY- 

DROGEN.] 

sJ-Uo-i-iir-e't'-e'd,  sl-Uc-X-ior-St'-ted,  a. 

[Eng.  silicate,  and  wetted.]    Silicated  (q.v.). 

siliciuretted  hydrogen,  *.  [SILICATED- 

HYDROOEN.] 

sIT-I  cle,  si-llc'-u-la.  •  [Lat.  tUicula, 
dimin.  from  siiiqua  (q.v.).] 

Dot. :  A  shorter  form  of  a  siiiqua,  in  no 
case  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  broad, 
and  often  much  shorter. 

sfl-i-co'-bdr-o'-c&r^Ite,  «.  [Pref.  itiico-, 
and  Eng.  borocalcite.] 

Min. :  A  compact  to  earthy  mineral  occur- 
ring in  small  nodules  in  anhydrite  or  gypsum 
near  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  Hardness,  3 '5  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'55 ;  lustre,  subvitreous ;  colour, 
white;  subtranslucent.  Compos. :  boric  acid, 
43-0;  silica,  15'8;  lime,  29'4 ;  water,  11'8  = 
100.  According  to  How,  the  formula  should 
be  2CaOSiO2  +  2<CaO2BO3  +  HO)  +  3HOBO3. 

sil-I-CO-flU-oV-IC,  o.  [Eng.  silicon),  and 
fluoric.]  A  synonym  of  Hydrofluosilicic(q.v.). 

silicofluoric  -  acid,  *.      [HYDROFLUO- 

8ILICIC-ACID.] 

sil-i-co  flu'-or  ide,  «.    [Eng.  silicon),  and 

fluoride.] 

Chem.  (PI.) :  2MF-SIF4.  Salts  produced  by 
dissolving  the  metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  or 
carbonates  in  silicofluoric  acid,  till  the  liquid 
is  saturated.  The  silicofluorides  of  sodium, 
lithium,  barium,  and  calcium  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water;  all  the  other  silicofluorides 
are  very  soluble. 

sir -i- con,  «.    [SILICIUM.] 
silicon-chloroform,  ». 

Chem.  :  SiHCl3.  Silicic  hydrotrichloride. 
A  volatile  inflammable  liquid  formed  when 
silicium  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  current 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  burns  with  a 
green-edge  flame,  boils  at  36°,  sp.  gr.  T6,  and 
is  decomposed  by  chlorine  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 

si  lie  u  la,  *.    [SincLB.] 
sil'-i-cule,  s.    [SiLicLE.] 

*  si-llc-u-lo  sa,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neat  pi.  of 

iiliculos'iis,  from"  silicula  (q.v.).] 

Dot. :  Plants  having  for  their  fruit  a  silicic 
(q.v.).  In  Linnaeus  s  Artificial  System  an 
order  of  Tetradynamia.  Genera,  Druba,  Lu- 
naria,  Ax. 

si  He  u  lose,  si-lic'-n-lous,  o.  [Eng. 
silicul(e);  -ose,  -ous.] 

1.  Having  silicles  or  pertaining  to  silicles. 

*  2.  Full  of  or  consisting  of  husks  ;  husky. 
(Bailey.) 

*  sl-lig'-fai-ous,  *  sMIIf-In-ose,  o.    [Lat. 

siligineus,  from  siliyo,  genit.  siliginis  =  fine 
white  wheat]  Made  of  white  wheat.  (Bailey.) 

sll  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [SiLE,  t>.] 

siling  dish,  s.    A  colander,  a  strainer. 

si!  I  qua  (pi.  sil'-I-quw),  s.  [Lat=  a  pod 
or  husk.] 

1.  Bot. :   A  dry,  elongated  pericarp,  con- 
sisting  of  two  valves,   held  together  by  a 
common  suturo  or  replum,  from  which  they 
ultimately  dehisce.    Many  seeds  attached  to 
two  placcnt;c  adhering  to  the  replum,  and 
opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.    Lindley 
places  it  under  his  Compound  Fruits. 

2.  A  weight  of  four  grains  used  in  weighing 
gold  and  precious  stones  ;  a  carat 


sfl-I-quar'-J-a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimiu.  from 
st/i,7«a(q.v.).] 

Zool.  it  Paloxnt.  :  A  genus  of  Turritellid» 
(Woodward),  of  Vermetid;e  (Tate\  with  eight 
recent  species, from  the  Mediterranean  (where 
the  typical  species,  Siliquaria  anguinn,  it 
found  embedded  in  silicious  sponges),  aud 
North  Australia.  Fossil  species  ten,  from 
the  Eocene  onward. 

si  lique  (quo  as  k),  s.    [SiLiquA.] 

sll-I-quel  -la,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
Lat  filiqua  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  carpels  or  divisions  of 
certain  fruits  like  that  of  Papaver  with  the 
two  placenta:. 

Si  li'-qui  form,  a.  [Lat  siiiqua  =  &  pod, 
and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  siiiqua. 

t  sil  I-quo  sa,  t.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 
sUiquosus,  from  Lat  silinua  (q.v.). J 

Hot. :  Plants  having  for  their  fruit  a  siiiqua 
(q.v.).  In  Linna-us's  Artificial  System  an  order 
of  Tetradynamia.  Genera :  Haphauus,  Cheiran- 
thus,  &.c. 

*  sil-i-quo  -sw,  s.  pi.    [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 

liliquosuis.]     [SlLIQUOSA.] 

Bot. :  The  fifty -seventh  order  in  Litmapus's 
Natural  System.  Tlie  same  as  CHIT  it  EH* 
(q.v.). 

stl-i-quose,  sil  i  quous,  a.  [SILIQCA.] 
Bearing  siliqnae  ;  having  that  species  of  peri- 
carp called  a  siiiqua. 

"  All  the  tetrapoUloiu  lilufuot*  pUnti  u*  mlkxle*. 
cent. "— A  rbuthiuit. 

silk,  *  selke,  *  silke,  ».  *  o.  [A.S.  stole, 
from  Lat.  sericum  =  silk,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of 
Sericua  =  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Seres  or 
Chinese ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  tilki ;  Sw.  tilkt ; 
Dan.  silke.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fine,  glossy,  and  tenacious  fibre  spun 
by  Bombyx  mori  and  allied  species.  (SILK- 
WORM.] The  Chinese  seem  to  have  led  the 
way  in  rearing  the  silkworm,  a  native  of  their 
country,  and  using  the  silk  for  textile  pur- 
poses. The  first  Greek  writer  who  mention* 
ft  is  Aristotle  (B.C.  384-822).  Some  think 
that  Virgil  alludes  to  silk  in  Georg.  ii.  121, 
but  it  may  be  cotton  that  is  referred  to.  Pliny 
describes  the  formation  of  silk  by  the  Bombyz 
(Hist.  Nat.,  xi.  17).  In  the  reign  of  Titx-rius 
a  law  was  passed  at  Rome  that  no  man  should 
disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silken  garment 
(Tacit. :  An.,  ii.  33).  The  Emperor  Helioga- 
balus  broke  through  the  regulation  and  caine 
forth  all  in  silk.  His  example  was  followed, 
and  the  use  of  silk  spread  among  all  classes. 
Hitherto  the  fibre  had  been  imported  from 
China,  but  in  A.D.  561  two  Persian  monks, 
resident  in  China,  were  encouraged  by  Jus- 
tinian to  carry  off  the  eggs  of  the  moth  to 
Constantinople.  They  were  successful,  and 
the  new  industry  took  root  in  Europe.  It  was 
introduced  into  Sicily  in  1146,  whence  it  passed 
to  the  mainland  of  Italy,  to  Spain  in  1263,  and 
to  Lyons,  now  its  great  seat  in  France,  in 
1521,  and  to  England  by  refugees  from  Ant- 
werp in  1586. 

The  insects  are  fed  by  silk  producers  on 
mulberry  leaves,  their  appropriate  nutriment, 
though  they  will  also  consume  lettuces.  Th« 
cocoons  are  boiled  for  a  considerable  time 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  to  whicli  some  gly- 
cerine may  be  added.  They  are  then  placed 
in  a  basin,  where  a  semi-rotating  lirush  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  remove  the  outer  waste  shell, 
and  pick  out  the  continuous  threads.  Then 
the  cocoons  are  placed  in  the  hot  water  basin 
of  a  reeling  machine,  cleansed,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  threads  are  wound  into  a  single  of 
uniform  thickness.  Two  or  more  singles  are 
then  thrown  together  and  spun  or  • 
into  a  yarn.  Two  or  more  threads  twisted 
together  are  called  a  tram.  When  silk  is  em- 
ployed in  this  state  in  weaving  it  is  callcil  the 
shoot  or  weft  Thrown  silk  is  formed  of  two, 
three,  or  more  singles  twisted  together  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  twisted.  This 
process  is  termed  organzining,  and  the  pro- 
duct organ  zine,  [SILK-THROWER.]  The  silk 
reaches  the  sninner  twisted  into  the  form  of 
knots,  and  in  Txitohes  called  books  or  liard 
yarn.  (For  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  Inaia 
see  Tusser.) 

A  thread  of   silk  will   support  a  weight 


b6H,  b6y;  ptfut,  J«Swl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tion  =  shan.   -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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standing  to  that  borne  by  a  flax  thread  of  the 
saino  diameter  in  the  ratio  of  13(5  to  47,  ami 
to  one  of  hemp  in  the  ratio  of  102  to  49. 

"  I  need  not  explain  that  *llk  is  originally  spun  from 
the  bowels  of  »  caterpillar,  and  that  it  cumi».«-s  H 
Col  len  tomli  from  whence  a  worm  emerges  in  the 
form  of  a  butterfly. '— Gibbon :  Decline  &  Pali,  ch.  r. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  silk. 

"  lie  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian 
tllk  for  him  to  tread  upon."— Knollei .  Hist.  Turke*. 

*'\  In  this  sense  the  word  admits  of  a  plural. 

3.  A  dress  made  of  silk. 

"  Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  or  rustling  of  tilki. 
betray  thy  poor  heart."— Vta/tcsp. :  Lear,  ill.  4. 

4.  A  name  given  to  the  filiform  style  of  thn 
feinalf  Mower  of  maize,  from  its  resemblance 
to  real  silk  in  fineness  and  softness. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  silk  ;  silken :  as,  a  sill;  dress, 
Mk  stockings. 

2.  Resembling  silk  ;  silky  :   as,  silk   hair. 
(Shakfsp.  :  As  You  Like  It,  in.  5.) 

1  (1)  To  take  silk:  To  attain  the  rank  of  a 
queen's  counsel. 
(2)  Virginia  silk:    [VIROINIAN-SILK]. 

silk-cotton,  s.  A  short,  silky,  elastic 
fibre  obtained  from  the  liomhax  arid  some 
other  trees.  It  is  employed  by  the  Hindoos 
for  producing  a  coarse,  loose  kind  of  cloth, 
and  has  been  used  instead  of  silk  for  cover- 
ing hat-bodies. 

Silk-cotton-tree: 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Bombax  (q.v.) ;  (2)  the 
genus  Eriodendron. 

silk-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  die-is  or  stiffen  and  smooth  silk. 

silk-flower,  s. 
Bot. :  Caltiuiulra  trinervta. 
silk-fowl,  s.    The  same  as  SILKY,  B. 
Silk-gelatine,  s.    [SERICIN.] 

silk-gown,  s.  The  technical  name  of  the 
canonical  gown  or  robe  of  a  queen's  counser, 
ditlering  from  that  of  an  osdinary  barrister  in 
being  made  of  silk,  and  not  of  stutt';  hence, 
applied  to  a  queen's  counsel  himself. 

t  silk-grass,  s. 

Hot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Yucca, 
from  the  libres  which  it  yields. 

Silk-hen,  s.  The  female  of  the  silk-fowl 
(q.v.). 

silk-mercer,  s.    A  deaier  in  silk. " 

silk-mill,  s.  A  building  where  silk  is 
reeled,  spun,  and  woven. 

silk-moth,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  Bombyx  mori. 

2.  (I'l.):  The  family  Bombycidae. 

silk-shag,  s.  A  coarse,  rough,  woven 
.  iilk,  with  a  snaggy  nap. 

silk  stocking,  a.  Aristocratic,  exclu- 
sive, composed  of  aristocrats ;  as  a  silk-docking 
club,  or  regiment.  (Often  used  in  contempt 
fr  ridicule.) 

•ilk-tall,  i. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  genus  Bombycilla  (q.v.). 

silk -thrower,    silk -throwster,   «. 

One  who  winds,  twists,  spins,  or  throws  silk, 
to  prepare  it  for  weaving. 

silk-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  Julibrissin,  a  native  of  the 
Levant. 

silk-weaver,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to 
Weave  .silken  manufactures. 

"  True  English  hate  your  monsieur!1  paltry  arte  J 
For  you  are  all  lilk  warm  In  your  hearts." 

Dryden :  Epilogue  to  Aurunyiebe. 

silk- weed. ». 

1.  Aaclepias  Cornuti,  or  syriacn, 

2.  (PL):  The  Confervacese. 

silk-winding,  s.  The  operation  of  wind- 
Ing  otf  the  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm. 

14  Her  daj  that  lightens  the  next  twelvemonth's  toll 
At  wearisome  silk-winding  cuil  on  coiL" 

Browning :  Pippa  Panel. 

silk -worm,  *  silke  worme,  ». 

Entom.,  Comm.,  <tc. :  A  popular  name  for 
|  the  caterpillar  of  any  moth,  the  chrysalis  of 
,'  which  is  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  of  silk.    Ap- 
plied to  the  caterpillars  of  the  genus  Bombyx, 


all  the  species  of  which  produce  silk,  and 
specially  to  liombyx  mori,  a  native  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  China.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish-gray colour,  and  when  full-grown  is  about 
three  inches  long,  with  a  horn-like  process  on 
the  last  segment.  The  cocoon  is  yellow  or 
white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  cg.^. 
The  perfect  male  insect  is  about  an  inch  long, 
with  a  wing-expiiiiseof  two  inches,  the  female 
is  rather  larger  :  wiu.iis  yellowish-white,  with 
indistinct,  dusky,  tr.uisverse  lines.  Eleven 
genera  of  the  family  Saturnidw  (Actias, 
Anthenea,  Attacus,  Caligula,  Circnla,  Lcepa, 
Ne< iris,  Hinaca,  Ilhodia,  Salassa,  and  Saturma), 
natives  of  China,  Japan,  orlndia.also  bear  silk. 

••[l\  silk-worm  like,  so  long  within  have  wrought, 
That  I  am  li^st  in  my  own  web  of  thought." 

Itrii'trn  :  Conquest  of  (tranada,  i.  2. 

Silk-ioorm  disease,  silk-worm,  rot :  [PANHISTO- 
PHYTON,  PEBRINE]. 

Silk- worm  gut:  A  fine  cord  for  angling, 
made  of  the  gut  of  the  silk-worm.  Fine 
worms  about  to  begin  spinning  are  killed 
by  immersion  in  vinegar.  After  steeping  for 
about  twelve  hours,  the  worms  are  removed 
and  pulled  apart,  each  exposing  two  trans- 
parent yellowish  -  green  cords.  These  are 
stretched  to  the  required  extent,  and  fas- 
tened in  the  elongated  condition  on  a  board 
to  dry. 

silk  en,  a.    [A.S.  seolcen,  from  seolc  =  silk.] 

1.  Made  of  silk. 

"  Off  with  these  silken  robes  and  cap  of  velvet." 

Mickle :  Siege  of  Marseilles,  1.  8. 

2.  Like    silk  ;   silky ;    soft  to   the  touch ; 
hence,  tender,  delicate,  smooth,  effeminate. 

"  And  silken  dalliance  In  the  wardrobe  lies." 

Shakes?. :  Henry  V.,  ii.    (Chorus.) 

*  3.  Delicate,  smooth. 

"  Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Uuaoiled,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  212. 

*  4.  Dressed  in  silk  ;  effeminate,  soft. 

"  Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields  T" 

Khakesfi. :  Ki»p  John,  V.  L 

*  silk' -en,  v.t.    [SILKEN,  a.)    To  make  like 
silk  ;  to  render  soft  or  smooth. 

"  To  house  them  dry  on  fern  or  straw, 
SiHteniiiy  their  fleeces."  Dyer:  Fleece,  It 

silk   1-ness,  s.    [Bug.  silky  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  silky  ;  soft- 
ness or  siiMothness  to  the  touch. 

*  2.  Smoothness  of  taste. 

*  Silk'- man,  s.     [Eng.  silk,  and  man.]    A 

dealer  in  silk  ;  a  Silk-mercer. 

••  He  is  invited  to  dinner  at  .  .  .  Master  Smooth's, 
the  silkman."—ShaJust>. :  2  Henry  7F.,  It  1. 

*  silk'- ness,  "  silk-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  silk; 
-ness.]    Silkiness. 

"  This  brize  hath  pi  ickt  my  patience :  sir,  your  tilknesie 
Ulearely  mistakes  Mecamas,  and  his  house." 

UK:,  Joiuon  :  Poetaster,  lit  L 

Sflk'-y,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  silk ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Made  or  composed  of  silk  ;  silken. 

2.  Resembling  silk  ;  soft  and  smooth  to  the 
touch,  like  silk  ;  delicate,  glossy. 

"  To  spread  upon  the  field  the  dews  of  heaven, 
And  feed  the  tUky  fleece/  Dyer  :  Fleece,  it 

3.  Delicate,  soft,  smooth. 

"  The  several  graces  and  elegancies  of  musick,  the 
soft  and  silky  touches,  the  nimble  transitions  and 
delicate  closes. "— Smith:  On  Old  Age  (woo),  p.  144. 

IL  Botany : 

1.  (Of  hairs) :  Long,  very  fine,  and  pressed 
closely  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sub- 
lucid  silky  appearance. 

2.  (Of  leaves,  <fcc.):  Covered  with  such  hairs, 
as  the  leaves  of  Alchemilla  alpina. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ornith. :  A  fancy  variety  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  originally  from  China,  Malacca,  or 
Singapore. 

"  Sirkirt  may  be  classed  as  purely  fancy  poultry, 
having  little  but  their  unique  appearance  to  recom. 
mend  them.  Instead  of  feathers  they  are  covered 
with  abundance  of  white,  silky  hair,  the  wing  and 
tail.quills  also  being  bung  with  long  silky  fringe.  The 
skin  and  legs  are  blue,  the  face  and  comb  a  deep 
purple  colour,  ear-lobes  being  slightly  tinged  with 
white.  The  best  specimens  have  nve  toes,  and  are 
feathered  on  the  le««.  The  plumage  should  be  pun 
white."— Lewis  Wright, :  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry,  p.  462. 

sllky-tamarln,  s. 

Zool. :  Miii'is  rosalia,  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  genus.  (.MIDAS.)  The  fur  is  long,  yellow, 
arid  silky,  and  arranged  like  a  inane  round  the 
neck  and  face. 


silky- wainscot,  s. 

Kntom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Senta  marl* 
tima. 

silky-wave,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geometer-moth,  AcidaliA 
holosericata. 

sill  (l),   9111,  *  selle,    '  sille,  *  sylle,  •. 

[A.S.  syl  =  a  base,  a  support ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
syll,  svill  =  a  sill,  a  door-sill  ;  Sw.  syll ;  Sw. 
dial,  svill ;  Dan.  syld  =  the  base  of  a  frame- 
work building ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sv-elli  =  a  sill,  a 
threshold ;  Ger.  schtvelle  ;  Goth,  sulja  =  a 
foundation,  the  sole  of  a  shoe.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  block  forming  a  lasis  or  foundation  ;  a 
stone  or  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  a  structure 
rests ;  the  lowest  timber  in  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, especially  the  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
or  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  framed  case,  as 
of  a  door  or  window. 

2.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  carriage.    (Prop.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  The  inner  edge  of  the  bottom  or 
sole  of  an  embrasure. 

2.  Mining  :  The  floor  of  a  gallery  or  passage 
in  a  mine. 

If  (1)  Ground-silk,:  [CiLL,  f]. 
(2)  Sills  of  the  port :  [PORT-SILL]. 

Sill  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  sel  =  a  fish  allied  to  the 
herring.]  The  young  of  the  herring.  (Prow.) 

sir  la -bub,  *  sil'-li-biib,  *  syl'-la-bub, 

*  sillibouk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
for  swill-bouk  or  swdl-bouk,  where  bouk  —  Icel. 
bukr—tlie  belly.]  A  dish  made  by  mixing 
wine  or  cider  with  cream  or  milk,  and  thus 
forming  a  soft  curd. 

"Qi-^iffs  sillabubs  in  cans." 

Jtm  i/ton  :  foly-Olbion,  s,  14 

sil-la'-gd,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trachanina  (q.v.),  with 
eight  species.  Two  dorsals,  the  first  with 
nine  to  twelve  spines  ;  ventrals  thoracic  ;  villi- 
form  teeth  in  jaws  and  on  vomer ;  operculum 
unarmed  ;  prseoperculum  serrated.  They  are 
small  plain-coloured  shore-fishes,  common  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Australia. 

sil'-ler, «.    [SILVER.]    (Scotch.) 

sfl'-ler-y,  s.  [See  def.]  A  non-sparkling  cham- 
pagne wine,  so  called  after  the  Marquis  of 
Sillery,  the  owner  of  the  vineyards  where  it 
is  produced. 

Sil-llk,  S.     [SlLLOCK.] 

sH-li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  silly;  -ly.]  In  a  silly 
manner ;  foolishly. 

.  "  We  are  caught  as  sillily  as  the  bird  in  the  net"— 
L' Estrange :  Fables. 

sill'- i  -man -ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  Silliman ; 
sutf.  -ite  (M in.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  fibrolite  (q.v.)  occurring 
in  long  slender  crystals  at  Chester,  Connecti- 
cut. Because  of  its  distinct  crystallization 
formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
its  optical  analogies  with  nbrolite  were  first 
pointed  by  Des  Cloizeaux,  as  well  as  its 
chemical  composition  which,  like  that  of 
nbrolite,  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina. 

si!  li -ness,  *  so  li  nesse,  8.  [Eng.  silly; 
-ness.] 

*  1.  Simplicity,  simpleness. 
2.  Weakness   of  understanding;   want   of 
sound  sense  or  judgment ;  foolishness. 

"  The  silliness  of  the  person  does  not  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  his  character."— L  Estrange. 

Sll  -lock,  s.  [Eng.  sill  (2)  ;  diinin.  sun*,  -ocfc.] 
The  fry  of  the  Coal-fish  (q.v.).  Written  also 
sellok,  sillik,  silloc.  (Orkney.) 

"  A  laree  quantity  of  slllocks,  or  young  saithe,  wen 
got  to-tlay  here  with  the  sweep-ueta."— Llatly  Telt- 
grtiph,  Nov.  26.  18S1. 

t  sil' -16-graph,  *.  [Lat.  sillograjjiut ;  Or. 
«riA\o7pa(/)os  (silloyrajihos).']  A  satirist ;  a 
writer  of  satirical  poems. 

"  His  state  of  mind  is  finely  described  by  Timon  th* 
tdloorapk."— Lewes:  Bist.  Philosophy.  1.  43. 

sil'-lon,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fort. :  A  work  raised  in  a  ditch  to  defend  it, 
if  too  wide.  It  must  be  lower  than  the  main 
works,  but  higher  than  the  covered  way. 

sil'-ly,  *sel-ie.  *sel-i,  *sel-y,  *seel-y,  a. 

[A.S.  s&lig  =  happy,  prosperous,  fortunate, 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w5t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnlte,  oiir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    K.  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  p.u  =  kw. 


sillyhow— silvanite 
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^  irom  adkl  =  time,  season,  happiness ;  cogn. 
••ith  Dut.  zalig  =  blessed ;  Icel.  scell  =  blessed, 
uappy  ;  stela,  =  bliss ;  Sw.  sSll  =  blest,  happy  ; 
Ger.  selig;  Goth,  sets.] 
«  1.  Blessed. 

"[He)  had  his  head  stricken  from  hi*  shoulders  by 
thsAiUly  woman  Judith."— UamMtt;  Herman  againtt 
Gluttony. 

*  2.  Happy,  fortunate,  prosperous. 

*  3.  Innocent. 

"This  Mile*  Forest  and  John  Dighton  about  mid- 
night (the  silly  children  lying  in  their  beds)  c.une  into 
the  chamber,  and  suddenly  lapiied  them  up  among 
the  clothes."— .Sir  T,  More:  HM.  Richard  111. 

*  4.  Harmless,  innocent,  inoffensive. 

"  Strange  it  was  thought  and  absurd  above  the  rest, 
to  chase  and  keep  out  of  the  house  lilly  swallows, 
.harmless  and  gentle  creatures. "— P.  Holland:  flu- 
•torch'*  Mora.lt,  p.  776. 

*  5.  Plain,  simple,  rude,  rustic. 

"  There  wai  a  fourth  man,  in  a  Mia  habit." 

Shalcetp. :  Cymbeline,  r.  i. 

*  6.  Weak,  impotent,  helpless,  frail. 

M  Some  scely  trough  of  wood  or  some  trees  rind." 
Browne:  BrUniin'ua  Pattora.lt.  i.  2. 

7.  Weakly  foolish ;    wanting    in   sense   or 
Judgment ;  weak  of  intellect ;  witless. 

8.  Foolish,  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  charac- 
terized by  weakness  or  folly ;  showing  want 
of  judgment;  foolish,  unwise,  stupid. 

"  Fooles,  to  raise  such  sill.it  forts,  not  worth  the  'east 
account."  Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  viU. 

9.  Fatuous,  imbecile;  having  weakness  of 
niind  approaching  to  idiocy. 

10.  Weak  in  body ;   not  in  good  health. 
(Scotch.) 

sH'-ljr-hdUr,  ».  [A.S.  s&lig  =  blessed,  and 
htife=a.  hood.]  The  membrane  that  covers 
the  head  of  the  fetus  ;  a  caul. 

"  Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  membranous 
covering  called  the  tillyhow.  sometimes  found  about 
the  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth."— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

*  sfl'-ljr-ton,  s.    [SILLY.]    A  simpleton. 

'•  SUlyton,  forbear  railing."— Bailey :  Eraimul,  p.  413. 

•1-16  (1),  s.    [O.Fr.]    [ENSILAGE,  SILAOE.] 

L  A  store-pit  for  potatoes  or  beets.    (Amer.) 
2.  A  pit  in  which  green  fodder  is  tightly 
packed  to  make  silage  or  ensilage. 

"  The  system  of  preserving  one  kind  of  green  food  at 
least  was  practised  in  pits  or  titm  more  than  eighty 
yean  ago."— Field,  Oct  D,  1885. 

•i'-lo  (2),  s.    [Lat.  tilus  =  snub-nose.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Sericostomatidae.  The 
species,  which  are  mostly  small  dark  insects 
much  resembling  each  other,  usually  abound 
in  the  localities  where  they  occur,  the  males 
flying  briskly  in  the  afternoon,  especially  in 
bright  sunshine,  settling  on  the  herbage, 
among  which  the  less  active  females  occur. 
Seven  or  eight  species  ;  two,  Stio  pallipes  and 
S.  nigricornis,  are  British. 

•i'-lo,  v.t.  [SiLO  (1),  $.]  To  pack  or  store  in  a 
silo. 

"  Last  year,  owing  partly  to  commencing  too  laU, 
and  principally  to  the  drought,  material  was  tilted 
which  would  have  been  better  made  iuto  hay."— 
Fieltl,  Dec.  19,  1884. 

•l-lSm'-e-ter,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ; 
Diez  derives  it  from  Scand.  silo,  =  to  plough, 
and  Littre  from  FT.  siller  =  to  make  sail ;  Or. 
litrpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Naut. :  An  instrument  for  measuring,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  log-line,  the  distance  passed 
over  by  a  ship.  Various  forms  have  been 
proposed  or  actually  constructed. 

•fl'-pha,  ».    [Or.  <rtA<ta  (silphe)  =  a  grub,  an 
insect  emitting  an  evil  odour,  perhaps  Blatta.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Silphidse. 

•ll-phf  d39,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  silph(a);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtr.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles, 
tribe  Necrophaga  (q.v.).  The  mandibles  end 
in  an  entire  point,  and  the  antennae  in  a 
knob,  generally  perfoliate,  and  having  four  or 
five  articulation*.  There  are  many  genera' 
and  a  considerable  number  of  species,  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

•JT-phl-e'-w,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  tilphi(um); 

Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e<v.] 
Sot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidse. 

•fl'-phl-um,  t.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rri\4,mv  (stt- 
phion)  =  a  plant,  the  juice  of  which  was  used 
for  food  and  medicine.  Probably  Thapsia 
Silphion  or  Prangos  pabularia.] 


Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  Silphiesa.  Per- 
ennial herbs  from  the  western  part  of  th« 
United  States.  Silphiun  laciniatum  is  the 
Compass  plant  (q.v.).  The  tubers  of  S.  law 
are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Silt,  *  elite,  s.  [From  the  pa.  par.  otsile  =  to 
drain,  strain,  filter.]  [SiLE.]  A  fine  mixture 
or  deposit  of  clay  and  sand  from  running  or 
standing  water;  fine  soil  deposited  from 
water ;  mud,  slime,  sediment 

"  Covered  bv  the  inundation  of  the  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  and  the  silt  and  moorish  earth  exaggerated 
upou  thein.-—HaU :  Ortg.  of  Mankind,  j  2,  ch.  vii. 

Silt,  v.t.  &  i.    [SiLT,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  choke,  fill  up,  or  obstruct 
with  silt  or  mud.    (Generally  with  up.) 

"  Both  [canoes]  would  become  tilted  up  OIL  the  floor 
of  the  estuary."-«uart.  Journ.  Oeot  Soc.,  xviiL  SM. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  percolate  through  crevices ;  to  ooze. 
2.  To  become  choked  or  filled  up  with  silt. 

sflt'-&  a.  [Eng.  silt ;  -y.]  Consisting  of,  or  of 
the  nature  of  silt ;  resembling  silt ;  full  of  silt. 

sil  u-bo-sau'-rus,  5.  [Gr.  <n'AAv/3ot  (sittu- 
bos)  —  a  kind  of  thistle,  and  o-aupo?  (sauros)  = 
a  lizard.] 

Zool.:  A.  genus  of  Scincidse,  with  two 
species  peculiar  to  Australia,  The  tail  is 
short,  conical,  and  armed  with  sharp  spinoua 
scales. 

sll-iir-an'-o'-don,  t.  [Lat.  silur(us),  and  Or. 
avo&ow;  (anodous)  =  toothless.] 

Ichthy. :  An  Indian  genus  of  Siluroids,  group 
Silurina  (q.v.). 

si -lure ,  s.  [SILURUS.]  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Silurus  (q.v.). 

Sf-lur'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Silures,  an  old  British  people,  who  in- 
habited part  of  Wales,  Herefordshire,  &c. 
Under  their  king,  Caractacus  (Caradoc),  they 
maintained  their  freedom  for  a  time,  but  were 
ultimately  subdued  by  the  Romans.  (Thorn- 
ton :  Liberty,  iv.) 

Silurian-system,  «. 

Geol. :  A  term  made  public  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  in  1839,  though  he  had  begun  to 
use  it  as  early  as  1835.  It  implied  that, 
speaking  broadly,  the  rocks  so  described 
were  well  developed  in  the  country  of  the 
old  Silures.  The  term  has  been  universally 
adopted.  Murchison  divided  his  Silurian 
system  into  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  con- 
tending that  the  Cambrian  system  of  Sedgwick 
was  not  independent,  but  simply  Lower 
Silurian.  Whatever  be  the  case  with  the 
Cambrian,  the  Laurentian  system,  since 
established,  is  unequivocally  older  than  the 
Silurian.  In  the  United  States  Silurian  strata 
extend  southwest  along  the  Alloghanics  into 
Alabama,  and  probably  throughout  the  interior 
continental  basin,  for  areas  appear  at  intervals, 
and  they  reappear  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 
In  Canaua  they  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  past  the  great  lakes  into  the  far 
northwest.  The  Canadian  and  the  Trenton 
formations  are  believed  to  be  Lower  Silurian, 
the  Niagara,  the  Salina,  and  the  Oriskany  to  be 
succ.ssive  strata  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  Tho 
table  of  strata  in  England  stands : 

I.  Cp!>rr    Silurian :  t,   Ludlow    formation  (q.v. ) ; 
1  Wenlock  formation  (q.v.) :  8.  Llaudovery  formation 
or  (it-mni  (q.v.). 

II.  Lower    Silurian:  1.    Bala   and    Caradoc    beds. 

g^ARiDoc.] ;  2.  Llaudeiloflag>(q.v.);8.  AreuigorStiper 
tone  Group. 

There  is  a  great  break  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian,  which  are  unconformable, 
and  a  greater  break  between  the  Upjier  Silu- 
rian and  the  Devonian.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Silurian  the  land  was  sinking ; 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Llandeilo  the 
sea  was  moderately  deep.  Algse,  corals, 
brachiopods,  trilobites,  and  other  Crustacea, 
and,  in  the  upper  strata,  fishes,  are  the  cha- 
racteristic fossils.  The  higher  vertebrates 
'had  not  yet  appeared.  Vast  areas  in  Russia, 
Ac.,  are  covered  by  Silurian  rocks,  and  they 
are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 
[GRBTWACKE,  TRANSITION.] 

sfl-ur  Ich'-thys,  *.  [Lat.  tUur(us)t  and  Gr. 
Jj(0u«  (ichthus)  =  a  flsh.J 

Ichthy. :  An  Indian  genus  of  Siluroids,  group 
Silurina  (q.v.). 

Sl-lur'-i-dse,  3.  pi  [Lat.  «Iur(tw);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idie.} 


1.  Ichthy. :  Cat-fishes;  a  family  of  Physosfc^ 
mi,  chiefly  from  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical 
and  temperate  regions,  and  the  few  which 
enter  the  sea  keep  close  to  the  coast  Scale* 
are  never  present,  and  when  the  skin  is  not 
naked  it  bears  osseous  scutes ;  the  maxillary 
bones  are  reduced  to  rudiments,  and  generally 
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form  the  support  for  a  maxillary  barbel,  so 
that  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by 
the  pre-maxillary  bones  only  ;  sub-operculum 
absent  ;  air-bladder  generally  present,  com- 
municating with  the  organ  of  hearing  by 
auditory  ossicles.  The  anal  and  dorsal  fins 
are  variable  in  their  development,  and  the 
family  have  lieen  subdivided  as  under  :  — 
SuB-Diviaion.  G&ocra. 

L  HOHALOFTBBJB    ...    ClarlltUL.  Plotoaiua. 

2.  HETKROPTMLM     ...    Silurina. 

S,  AHOMALOPTU*  ...    Hypophthalmina. 

4.  PaoriaorTEt*   ...    Bagrina.  Amiuriua,  Pimetodtaa, 
Ari  i  na.  Bagariina. 

&  STCKOBKAHCKL*  ...    Doradina,  Rhinoglauioa,  Ualap- 
terarinA. 

«.  PKOTERoroDB*    ...    Bypottomatlna.  Aipndinina, 

T.  Oruraorruut    ...    Nematogeuyiua,    Trichomyct** 
rioa. 

t.  BRAVCHIOOL& 

2.  I'altcont.  :  They  appear  in  the  Chalk. 

sl-liir'-I-dan,  *.     [SILURIDA.]    Any  fish  of 
the  family  Siluridae  (q.v.). 


^,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  rilur(vi)  ;  neut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Siluridae,  sub-division 
Heteropterse.  Rayed  dorsal  very  little  deve- 
loped, if  present,  it  belongs  to  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column  ;  adipose  fin 
exceedingly  small  or  absent.  Chief  genera, 
Saccobranchus  and  Silurus,  with  numerous 
less  important  ones  from  Africa  and  East 
India. 

si  liir'-oid,  a.  Stt.  [Lat  rilur(iu)  ;  Eng.  raff. 
-ouL] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character* 
istic  of  the  genus  Silurus  or  the  family  Silu- 
ridae. 

"Of  all  the  SUuroU  genera,  this  has  the  greatest 
number  of  species."  —  Oiinther  :  Study  of  ntha,  p.  M  J. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Silurus  or  the  family  Silnridae. 

"  The  skeleton  of  the  typical  SUuroidt  shows  many 
peculiaritiea."—  Ounther  :  Stu,ly  of  Pithrt.  p.  S58. 

sl-liir'-lis,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-iAoupo«  (M- 
to«ros)  =  prob.  5.  glanis.  Athemeus  Gramina- 
ticus,  287  B,  derives  it  from  atitiv  ovpdv  (seiei* 
ouraii)  =  to  shake  the  tail.  (Liddtll  <t  Scott.)} 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Silurina 
(q.v.).    Adipose  fin  wanting  ;  one  very  short 
spineless  dorsal  ;  barl>els  four  or  six,  one  to 
each  maxillary  ;  head  and  Itody  covered  with 
soft  skin  ;   caudal  rounded.      Four   species 
from  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  one  Euro- 
pean, Silurus  glanis,  the  Sheat-fish  (q.v.X 

2.  Palaont.  :  From  the  Middle  Eocene  of 
Bracklesham. 

SIT-TO,  S^l'-va,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  wood.] 

1.  A   word    corresponding   to    Flora   and 
Fauna,  meaning  the  description  of  the  forest 
trees  of  a  country. 

U  The  word  in  this  sense  dates  from  the 
publication  of  John  Evelyn's  Sylva;  or,  A 
Dincourse  of  Forest  Trees,  in  1664. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  woodland  plain  of  th» 
great  Amazonian  region  of  South  America. 

sir  -van,  sjfl'-van,  o.  ft  «.  [Lat  rilvaniu  = 
belonging  to  a  wood  ;  sUra  =a  wood  ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  v\n  (hide)  =  a  wood.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
woods  ;  woody.  . 

"  Betwixt  two  row*  or  rock*,  a  sOm*  seen* 
Appear,  above,  and  groves  for  ever  jreen. 

Dryden:  riryU;  Jlteid  L  M. 

•  B.  A»  subst.  :  An  obsolete  name  for  UM 
element  Tellurium  (q.v.). 

sH'-van-lte,  «.    [SYLVANITE.] 


1»oil.  bo^;  poiit,  jolW;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f, 
-clan, -tlaa  =  shaa.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious, -tious, -sloua  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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Silvanus— silver 


SH-va'-nus,  s.    [Lat.]    [SILVAN.] 

1.  Roman  Myth,.  :  A  deity  among  the  Romans, 
who  had  the  care  of 
fields  and  cattle, 
and  presided  over 
boundaries.  He 
was  usually  repre- 
sented as  old,  and 
bearing  a  cypress 
plucked  up  by  the 
roots  ;  and  the  le- 
gend of  Apollo  and 
Cyparissus  was  trans- 
ferred to  him.  The 
usual  offering  to  Sil- 
vanus was  milk. 

2.   Entom.  :  A 
genus  of  Cucu- 
jidse.    The  spe- 
cies infest  meal- 
SILVANUS.  kins   or  sugar  - 

(Britith  Miaeum.)  casks,     and    are 

sometimes  seen 

on  windows  or  floating  in  teacups.    Four  are 
British. 

s&'-ver,  *  sel-ver,  *  syl-yer,  s.  &  o.  [A.8. 
teolfor  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zilver;  Icel.  silfr; 
Dan.  sola;  Sw.  tilfver;  Goth,  silvbr;  Ger. 
tUber;  Russ.  serebro;  Lith.  sidabras.] 

A.  As  substantii-e  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


2.  A  piece  of  plate  or  utensil  made  of  silver  : 
la,  To  eat  off  silver. 

3.  Money  ;  coin  made  of  silver. 

*  Four  and  twenti  thousand  pnnde  he  gaf  away  to  go  ... 
The  Dane*  tuk  the  tiluer.  to  Danmark  giui  wende." 
Robert  <1»  Brunnt,  p.  39. 

4.  Anything  resembling   silver;   anything 
lustrous  like  silver. 

"  PallM.  piteovu  of  her  plalntire  cries, 
In  (lumber  clos'd  her  li/wrr  streaming  eyes." 

Popt:  Homer  ;  Udyutu  i.  464. 

IL  Technically  : 

L  Chem.  :  [AROENTrm]. 

2.  Coinage,   Comm.,  <tc.  :   As  early  as  the 
times  of  Abraham  silver  (not   coined,  but 
weighed)  was  given  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16).     For  many  ages  it  has  l>een 
coined  into  money,  bearingacertain  fluctuating 
relation  to  the  value  of  gold.    Depreciation  in 
the   gold   price  of  silver,  with  corresponding 
appreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold, 
haa  been  a    notable  result  of   the    practical 
abandonment  of  bimetallism   by  the  United 
State*,  France,  and  Germany,  about  1870-73; 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of  silver 
here  and  in  Mexico,  during  the  same  period, 
has  doubtless  intensified  this  deviation  from  a 
former  approximate  parity.     [METAL,  «.,  ^.] 

3.  ifin.  :    Crystallization   isometric,    only 
occasionally  found  in  distinct  crystals,  more 
often  filiform,  reticulated  and  arborescent  in 
calcite  and  quartz  in  veins  traversing  metamor- 
phic  rocks.    Dana  distinguishes  tlie  following 
varieties  :  (1)  Ordinary,   (a)  crystallized,  (&) 
filiform  or  arborescent,  (c)  massive  ;  (2),  Auri- 
ferous =   Kiistelite  ;     (3)    Cupriferous  ;     (4) 
Aiitimoni.il.     Much  of  the  silver  from  Kongs- 
berg,  Norway,  contains  mercury  in  variable 
amounts,  which,  it  is  suggested,  may  account 
for  the  fine  crystallizations  which  occur  there. 
In  the  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior 
mining  region  it  is  frequently  found  in  a  pure 
state,  intimately  associated  with  native  copper. 

If  Silver-bromide  =  Bromargyrite  ;  Silver- 
carbonate  =  Selbite  ;  Silver-chloride  =  Chlor- 
argyrite;  Silver-chlorobromide  =  Embolite  ; 
Bilver-fahlerz  =  Tetrahedrite  ;  Silver-iodide  = 
lodargyrite.  Silver-selenide  =  Navmannite  ; 
Silver-sulphide  =  Argrntite  and  Akanthite; 
Silver-tellurium  =  HessiU. 

4.  Mining  <*  Geol.  :  Silver  exists  In  mrmt 
countries,  hut  the  chief  mines  are  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.    A  recent  statement  makes 
the  total  production  of  the  world  to  be  about 
«1  60,000,000  in  value.    Of  this  the  United  States 
yielded  about  865,000  (XIO,  Mexico  $55,000,0(10, 
and  South  America  S20,OdO,ooo.     In  !»;.">  the 
total  annual  yield  of  all  countries  wa8e*tim;it<-d 
at  48,204,000  ounces,  worth  aliout  $60.000,000, 
BO  that  the  siilieeqiietit  period  hasxhown  agrent 
increase.    This  is  mainly  due  to  the  very  rich 
mines  opened  in  Nevada  and  Colorado,  which 
have  added  enormously  to  the  world's  stock  of 
fcilver  bullion. 


5.  Pharm. :  Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  exter- 
nally as  an  escharotic,  and  is  given  internally 
in  chronic  gastric  affections  of  an  inflamma- 
tory type  or  epilepsy,  &c.  Oxide  of  silver  and 
chloride  have  both  of  them  somewhat  similar 
effects.  (Garrod.)  [CAUSTIC.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  silver ;  silvern. 


2.  Resembling  silver  in  one  or  more  of  its 
characteristics  :  as, 

(1)  White  like  silver ;  of  a  pure  and  bright 
whiteness. 

"  Shame  to  thy  litter  hair." 

SJuiketp.  :  1  Henry  VI..  r.  1. 

(2)  Bright  and  lustrous  as  silver ;  shining, 
glittering. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  wares  thy  golden  hairs." 

SHalcap. :  Comtdy  of  Erron.  ill.  L 

(3)  Having  a  pale  lustre ;  of  a  soft  splen- 
dor. 

"  Nor  shines  the  Hirer  moon  one  half  so  bright." 

Sliakrtp. :  Love't  Labour  i  Lent,  IF.  •> 

(4)  Having  a  soft  and  clear  tone. 


Milton:  OdtilU. 
*  (5)  Soft,  quiet,  gentle,  peaceful. 

"  All  the  ulght  in  tilirer  sleep  I  spend." 

Sftenur  :  F.  «.,  VI.  Ix.  O. 

If  (1)  German-silver:  [GERMAN-SILVER]. 

(2)  To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 
mouth  :  To  be  born  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  to  be  born  to  good  fortune. 

"  I  must  hare  been  born  with  a  niter  spoon  in  my 
mouth.  I  am  sure,  to  hare  erer  come  across  Pecksniff 
And  here  hare  I  fallen  again  Into  my  usual  good  luck 
with  the  new  pupiL"—  Dickent  :  Martin  ChualevU, 
eh.  vi. 

If  Silver  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  in  most  cases  self- 
explanatory. 

silver-acetyl,  *. 

Chem,  :  C-jAgoH.  An  organic  radicle,  the 
compounds  of  which  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  acetylene  on  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver 
salts.  (Walts.) 

silver-age,  «. 

1.  The  second  mythological  period  in  the 
history   of  the   world,    under   the   care   of 
Jupiter.     It  succeeded  the  golden  age,  and 
was  characterized  by  voluptuousness.    [Aoc, 
s.,  IV.  1.] 

2.  Applied  to  a  period  of  Roman  literature 
succeeding  the  most  brilliant  period,  and  ex- 
tending from  about  A.D.  14  to  A.D.  180. 

silver  alum,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ar'Ag^O^WHaO.  Prepared  by 
heating  equivalent  quantities  of  aluminium 
and  argentic  sulphates  till  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved. It  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons, 
and  is  resolved  by  water  into  its  component 
salts. 

silver-barred  moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Sankia  or- 
gentula. 

silver-barred  sable,  t. 

Entom.  :  A  British  pyralideous  moth,  Enny- 
chia  cingulalis. 

silver-beater,  s.  One  who  beats  silver 
into  thin  leaves  or  sheets. 


silver-bell,  silver-bell  tree,  * 

Sot.  :  The  genus  Halesia  (q.v.). 

silver  bush,  s. 

Bftt.  :  Anthyllis  Barba-Jovis. 

*  silver  buskined,  a.  Having  buskins 
ornamented  with  silver. 

silver  chain,  s. 

Dot.  :  Robinin  Psrudocacia.  Modelled  on 
the  appellation  Golden-chain,  used  of  the 
Laburnum.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

silver  chloride,  s.  [ARGENTIC-CHLORIDE.] 
silver  cloud,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Xylomiges 
conspiciUaru. 

silver-fir,  ». 

Hot.  :  Abies  (or  Picea)  pectinate,  Pinus  Pieea 
of  l.itiiiH'tis.  It  is  named  from  its  silvery- 
while  liark.  Leaves  arranged  in  two  rows, 
with  their  points  turned  upwards  ;  the  tree 
Tery  elegant  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe, 


where  it  sometimes  reaches  a  hundred  f^tt 
high.    It  yields  Btiasburg  turpentine. 

silver-fish, «. 

Ichthyology : 

L    [SlLVERSIDE,  2.]. 

2.  A  variety  of  Cypri  ius  auratut,  the  Gold- 
fish (q.v.).  The  color  of  this  fish  varies  much 
in  domestication. 

silver-fox,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  Virginian  Fox,  Vvlpe» 
fulvus,  to  which  specific  distinction  was  for- 
merly given  as  V.  argentatv*.  When  adult, 
the  fur  is  of  a  deep  glossy  black  (whence  it  is 
also  called  the  Black  Fox),  with  a  silvery 
grizzle  on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  flanks 
passing  upward  to  the  rump.  It  is  extremely 
rare,  and  the  fur  is  very  valuable. 

silver-glance, «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  ARQENTITE  (q.v.), 

silver-grain,  «.  The  name  given  by  car* 
penters  to  medullary  rays  (q.v.). 

Silver-gray,  a.  Of  a  color  resembling 
silver. 

silver  ground  carpet, «. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Mtlanippe 
montaiiata. 

Silver-haired,  a.  Having  hair  of  th« 
color  of  silver;  having  white  hair. 

silver -headed,  a.  Tipped  or  headed 
with  silver.  (Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  ix.) 

silver-hook,  *. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Hydrelim 
MM, 

silver-leaf;  ».  Silver  beaten  out  into 
thin  leaves  or  plates. 

silver-  mill,  a.  A  mill  or  set  of  machinery 
in  which  argentiferous  ores  are  treated. 

silver-ore, «. 

Min. :  A  name  which  includes  all  the  na- 
tive compounds  of  silver,  their  various  me- 
chanical mixtures,  and  argentiferous  ores  of 
other  metals. 

silver-paper,  *. 

1.  Paper  covered  with  silver  foil. 

2.  Tissue-paper. 
silver-plate,  *. 

Bot. :  Lunaria  biennl*.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

Silver-plated,  a.  Covered  with  a  thin 
Coating  of  silver. 

silver- print,  «.  A  photographic  priut 
used  by  artists  as  a  basis  for  a  pen-tracing; 
after  completing  which,  the  untraced  part*  are) 
bleached  out.  The  print  is  made  by  the  use  of 
a  sensitizing  silver  salt 

silver-purple, «. 

Chem. :  A  purple-brown  compound,  obtained 
by  adding  stannnus  nitrate  to  a  dilute  neutral 
solution  of  argentic  nitrate.  It  contains  silver, 
tin,  and  oxygen,  and  is  probably  an  argeutous 
Stannate. 

silver-rain,  «. 

Pyrotechny :  Small  cubes  of  a  composition 
which  emits  a  white  light  in  burning,  used  a* 
decorations  for  the  pots  of  rockets,  ic. 

Silver-salts, «.  pi.  [AROENTIC-SALTS.] 
Silver-steel,  <.  An  alloy  of  silver  and 
steel,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  made 
about  1822,  and  which  was  soon  taken  up  by 
the  cutlers  of  Sheffield  for  fine  razors,  surgical 
instruments,  &c.  The  silver  is  only  about 
one  part  in  five  hundred. 

silver  stick,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
field-officer  of  the  Life  Guards  when  on  palace 
duty. 

silver-striped  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cherocampa  celerio  (Stainton),  Dt- 
ilephila  livomica  (Newman),  very  rare  in 
Britain. 

silver-studded  bine  butterfly,  *. 

Entom.:  Polyommalut  agon,  common  oo 
British  heaths. 

silver  thjr tie,  *. 

Bot. :  (1)  Acanthus  fpinonu  [ACANTHUS]  ; 
(2)  Onopordum  Acanthium. 

silver-tongued,  a.  Having  a  smooth, 
soft  tongue  or  speech. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  QU  =  kw, 


silver— similar 


•liver-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Leucadendron  argenteum. 
silver-vitriol,  s.    [ARGENTIC-SULPHATE.] 
silver-washed  fritillary,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  butterfly,  Argynnis 
paphia. 

silver -wedding,  s.  The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  wedding-day  of  a  married 
couple. 

silver-weed,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Potentilla  anserina.    It  is  a  stploniferous 
plant,  with  interruptedly  pinnate  silky  leaves, 
silvery  beneath,  and  solitary  yellow  flowers. 
Common  by  roadsides  and  in  pastures,  flower- 
ing in  July  or  August.    The  roots  have  been 
used  for  tanning. 

2.  The  genus  Argyreia  (Luudori),  spec.,  A. 
cuneata  (Paxton). 

silver-wood,  s. 

Bot. :   (1)  The  genus  Mouriria,  spec.,  M. 
'  Guiana ;  (2)  Guettarda  argentea ;  (3)  Quelania 
lastioides. 
Silver  Y,  s.    [SILVERY  Y.] 

•ft' -ver,  v.t.    [SILVER,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  superficially  with  silver ;  to  coat 
•with  silver. 

"  On  a  tribunal  tilrrr'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chain  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned." 

Shakeip. :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  ili  «. 

2.  To   cover   or   coat  with    tin-foil   amal- 
gamated with  quicksilver  :  as,  To  silver  glass. 

3.  To  adorn  with  mild,  pure  lustre. 

"  Smiling  calmness  itt»er'd  o'er  the  deep." 

Pope.    (Todd.) 

4.  To  tinge  with  gray ;  to  make  white  or 
hoary. 

'•  His  head. 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  tilver'd  o'er." 

Cowper :  Talk,  It  70S. 

•  sfl-ver-if' -er-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  silver ;  i  con- 
nect., and  Lat  fero  =  to  produce.]  Producing 
silver. 

•il'-ver  ing,  «.     [Eng.  silver;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  the 
surface  of  anything  with  silver  or  with  an 
amalgam  of  tin  ami  quicksilver. 
3.  The  silver  or  amalgam  laid  on. 

•fl'-ver-ite,  s.  A  name  given  to  an  advocate 
of  bimetallism  by  its  opponents;  one  who  sup- 
ports the  free  coinage  of  silver.  (  U.  S.) 

* aH'-ver-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  silver;  -tee.]  To 
coat  or  cover  with  silver  ;  to  silver  over. 

"  When  like  age  shall  siloeriu  thy  tresse." 

Syleeiter :  Quodrainj  of  Pibrac,  cxix. 

•  sil'  -  ver  -  less,  *  sel  -  ver  -  leg,  a.     [Eng. 
silver;    -less.]     Having  no  silver  or  money; 
moneyless. 

"For  he  sent*  hem  forth  teloerla,  in  a  somergarn*- 
ineut"  fieri  Ploughman,  p.  ISi 

•  sil  ver-lmg,  s.    [Eng.  silver ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling;  A.S.  sylfring.]    A  silver  coin. 

"  Here  have  I  punt  their  paltry  liltierlima." 

Marlowe :  Jew  of  Malta,  I  t 

••JCT-ver-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  silver;  -ly.] 

1.  With  a  bright,  lustrous  appearance,  as  of 
Silver  ;  like  silver. 

"  Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 
That  tllvcrlii  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks." 

Shakeip. :  King  John,  T.  1 

2.  With  a  soft,  clear  tone  or  sound. 

"  And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
To  pious  ean  sounds  itlterly  no  sweet." 

Smart :  Omniicicnce  uj  the  Supreme  Being. 

IsiT  vern,  *sil-verne,  o.  [A.S.  sytfren.] 
Made  of  silver  ;  silver. 


•fl.'  ver  side,  s.    [Eng.  silver,  and  side.} 

1.  Cookery :  Tlie  lower  and  choicer  part  of 
the  buttock  or  round  of  beef,  tender  and  close 
in  grain.    It  is  frequently  corned. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  American  name  for  any 
species  of  the  family  Atherinidae  or  the  genus 
Atherina,  the  species  of  which  have  a  broad 
silvery  band  on  each  side.    The  Dotted  Silver- 
side  (Atherina  notata)  is  called  also  Capelin 
(q.v.). 

•il  ver-snrith,  *  syl-ver  smith,  s.  [Eng. 
silver,  and  smith.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  -work  in  silver.  (Acts  xix.  24.) 


sfl'-ver-^,  o.    [Eng.  silver;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Covered  with,  containing,  or  of  the  nature 
of  silver. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  silver;  bright 
and  lustrous  like  silver. 

"  Tli'  enamel  I'd  race  whose  Mvery  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring/ 

Pup»  :  Uuiti-i'id,  IV.  421. 

t  3.  Sounding  soft  and  clear,  as  the  sound 
of  a  silver  bell,  &c.  :  as,  a  silvery  laugh. 

IL  Bot.  (Of  colour) :  White  a  little  chang- 
ing to  bluish-gray  with  some  metallic  lustre. 

silvery-arches, *. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Aplecta 
tincta. 

silvery  gade,  «. 

Ichthy. :  Couchia  an/tntata,  from  the  North 
Atlantic.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mackerel- 
midge  (q.v.). 

silvery-gibbon, «. 

Zool. :  Hylobates  leuciscus,  the  Wow-wow. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  but  there  is  a 
stuffed  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat. 
Hist.),  South  Kensington. 

Silvery-gull,  s.    [HERRINO-GULL.] 
silvery  hair-tail,  *. 

Ichthy. :  Trichiurus  lepturus,  a  common  West 
Indian  tish,  occasionally  taken  on  the  British 
coast.  Body  band-like,  about  four  feet  long. 

silvery  shrew-mole, «. 

Zool.  :  Scalops  argentatus,  about  seven  inches 
long,  having  the  hairs  annulated  with  white 
and  lead-colour,  giving  the  animal  a  silvery 
appearance.  It  inhabits  the  western  prairies 
advancing  as  far  east  as  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

silvery  Y,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Plusia 
gamma.  Called  also  the  Gamma  Moth. 
[PLUSIA..]  It  flies  at  all  hours  of  the  day  aud 
night. 

si-lyb'-S-»,   ».  pi.     [Mod.    Lat    tilyQun); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Gynareae. 

siT-y-bum,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Or.  <rfAAu/3of  (sil- 

lubos)  =  a  thistle-like  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Silybeae  (q.v.). 
Now  reduced  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Carduus,  having  the  filaments  glandular, 
connate,  the  fruit  rugose,  the  pappus  silky, 
connate  at  the  base.  Under  it  is  placed 
Carduus  marianus,  formerly  Silybum  mari- 
anum,  a  thistle,  with  rose-purple  flowers ; 
an  European  plant. 

Sim,  s.  [Abbrev.  of  Simeonite  (q.v.).]  Origin- 
ally applied  to  a  follower  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Simeon  ;  hence,  a  Low  Churchman. 

si  ma,  5.    [GYM A.] 

si-ma'  -ba,  *.  [The  native  name  of  Simaba 
guiaiiensis.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Simarubeae.  Trees  or 
shrubs  from  tropical  America.  Simaba  Cedron, 
a  native  of  New  Gi-anada,  has  fruits  the  kernel 
of  which  is  the  cedrou  of  commerce.  It  is 
given  in  fevers  and  for  the  bites  of  serpents 
and  other  venomous  animals. 

*  sun  a  -gre,  s.    [Fr.  simagree.]    A  grimace. 

"  Now  in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
Hatiinagrei.  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye." 

tirudcii :  Ovid ;  iletamorphotti  ziii. 

*  si-marre',  *  si-mar'.  *  si-mare',  ».    (Fr. 
simarre;  Ital.  zimarra.]    A  womaa's  robe;  a 
loose,  light  garment.    [CIMAH.J 

sim-a-ru'-ba,  «.  [From  simnrmiha,  the  Ca- 
ribbean name  of  Simaruba  ojficiiutlis.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Simarubacese 
(q.v.).  Flowers  unisexual ;  calyx  small,  cup- 
shaped,  five-toothed  ;  petals,  stamens,  styles, 
and  ovaries  five.  Tropical  American  trees. 
Simaruba  amara  yields  simaruba  bark,  used 
in  dysentery,  &c.  The  variety  versicalor  is 
the  Mountain  Damson,  sometimes  cultivated 
in  English  hothouses.  S.  versicolor,  a  native 
of  Brazil  is  so  intensely  bitter  that  no  insects 
will  touch  it,  and  is  us-d  to  preserve  plants 
in  herbaria  from  their  attacks. 

sun  a  ru  ba  -90-89,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tima- 
rubt'a);  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Quassiads ;  an  order  of  Hypogvnons 
Exogens,  alliance  Rutules.  Trees  or  shrubs 


with  exstipulate,  alternate,  mostly  compound 
leaves;  peduncles  axillary  or  terminal;  flowers 
whitish,  green,  or  purple;  calyx  in  four  or 
five  divisions,  imbricated  ;  petals  the  same 
number  ;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals, 
each  arising  from  the  back  of  a  hypogynoua 
scale  ;  ovary  stalked,  four  or  five  lobed,  four 
or  five  celled,  each  cell  with  one  suspended 
ovule.  Fruit  of  four  or  five  drupes.  Intensely 
bitter  plants  from  the  Tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Tribes  four:  Simarubeae,  H:irri- 
sonieae,  Ailantheae,  and  Spathelieae.  Genera 
seventeen  ;  number  of  species  doubll'uL 
(Lindley.) 

sim  a  ru  -be-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ri«to- 
rub(a);  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  Simarubacea 
(q.v.). 

sim'  blot,  5.  [Fr.]  The  harness  of  a  weaver's 
draw-loom. 

Sim'-e'-on-ites.  «.  pi    [See  def.J 

Church  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  (1768-  H&6X 
Vice-provost  of  King's  College,  and  Vicar  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  He  was  <listin- 
guishi'il  for  an  impassioned  evangelicalism  in 
language,  sentiment,  and  doctrine,  that  at 
first  roused  bitter  opposition,  but  his  influ- 
ence increased,  and  from  about  1TH3  he  ga- 
thered round  him  a  number  of  young  men, 
chiefly  undergraduates,  whom  he  sou-lit  to 
indoctrinate  with  his  opinions,  which  he  also 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  by  establishing  the- 
Simeon  Trust,  for  the  purchase  of  cures  of 
souls  to  which  men  holding  evangelical  views 
were  to  be  appointed. 

Si  me  -this,  i.  [Named  after  the  Sicilian 
nymph  Symaethts.  (Ovid  :  Met.  xiii.  7iO.)J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  tribe  Anthericea. 
Flowers  perfect,  jointed  with  the  ptilicel; 
perianth  six-partite,  spreading,  deciduous;  sta- 
mens ^ix,  distinct,  with  woolly  filaments  ;  style. 
filiform  ;  stigma  entire  ;  ovary  three-cclied, 
with  two  ovules  superimposed  in  each  t-ell 
Only  known  species  Simethis  bicolnr,  a  native 
of  Britain,  or  a  denizen.  Found  in  fir  woo<l» 
at  Bournemouth  and  in  Ireland  ;  rare.  It* 
flowers  are  purple  on  the  back,  white  inside. 

sim'-I-a,  «.  [Lat  =  an  ape,  from  Lat  t  imuiV 
6r.  o-ip.04  (simos)  =  snub-nosed.] 

•  1.  A  Linniean  genus  of  Primates,  coext«n. 
sive  with  the  modern  SiiniiuUe  and  CcbiiUk 
(the  Catarhina  and  Platyrhiiu  of  Geoffroy). 

2.  Orang-ut*n(q.v.);  the  type-genus  of  th» 
family  Simiadae  (q.v.).  Head  vertically  pro- 
duced ;  arms  reaching  to  ankle  ;  ribs,  twelve 
pairs  ;  no  ischiatic  callosities  or  as  in.'«r« 
medium  ;  hallux  small.  One  species,  SUHUL 
satyrtts,  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

Si  ml  a  dan,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  «i»i(a);  Lai. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adie.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Primates,  equal  to  the  oil 
group  Catarhina.  p.  M  f  ,  M  j  ;  bony  meatut  a*- 
ditorin*  externus  present  ;  pollex,  if  present 
opposable  ;  tail  never  prehensile  ;  internasat 
septum  narrow  ;  ischial  callosities  and  cheek* 
pouches  often  present  ;  pectoral  limbs  some* 
times  much  longer  than  the  pelvic  limbs  ;  thd> 
latter  in  no  case  much  longer  than  the  loiiner. 
There  are  three  sub-families  :  Simiin*,  boa*- 
nopithecinte,  and  CyuopilheciniB. 


Sim  I  al,   sim'-I-an,  a.     [Lat 
ape.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ape  ;  resembling 
an  ape  ;  ape-like. 

"  Not  In  any  tfmfil.  canine,  or  In*,  orotherw'  -  in- 
huniau  luauuer."—  CarltU  :  f<ut  u<<4  frtunt.  b  ..  iL« 
ch.  i. 

Sim  i-i'-nro.  ».  pL    [Mod.  Lat  simHa);  Lok 

fern.  pi.  adj.  su(T.  -in<r.] 

Zool.  :  Anthropoid  apes,  Latlsternal  spes  t 
a  sub-family  of  SimiadeB  (q.v.).  Pc.ioral 
longer  than  pelvic  limbs;  no  tail  or  i  li<-«k- 
pnuchcs  ;  stomach  simple,  cwcum  with  a  ver- 
miform appendix  ;  sternum  broad,  os  inter- 
mrdinm  sometimes  absent  from  carpus.  Tli<T» 
are  three  genera  :  Simla,  Troglodytes,  and. 
Hy  locates. 

sim'-l-lar,  o.  &  t.  [Fr.  rimilaire,  as  if  from 
a  Lat  simitarii,  extended  from  simili*  —  Uk*)}. 
Ital.  timilare.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  iMngvngt: 

L  Like  ;  having  a  like  form,  appearanoa, 


boll.  b6y;  po^t,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  eln,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   -Infr. 
-clan, -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -Jlon,  -fion  =  zbiin,  -oloiw, -ttoufl, -Blou*  =  Ohfla.  -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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similarity— simpering 


Characteristics,  or  qualities  ;  resembling,  alike. 
Jbimilar  sometimes  means  exactly  alike,  but 
generally  it  denotes  a  resemblance  less  than 
-exact  likeness,  that  is,  a  general  likeness  in 
•the  principal  points. 

"  lily  present  concern  1«  with  the  commandment  to 
love  our  neighbour,  which  is  a  duty  second  and  fimilar 
to  th.it  of  the  love  of  God."—  Wattrland :  Workt,  voL 

*  2.  Homogeneous  ;  having  all  parts  alike  ; 
lanifnrm. 

"  Minerals  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  perfectly  timilar, 
as  metals."— Boyle. 

n.  Geom.,  £c. :  Applied  to  figures  made  up 
-of  the  same  number  of  parts,  those  parts 
being  arrnnged  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
the  figures  shall  be  of  the  same  form  and  differ 
Trom  each  other  only  in  magnitude. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  similar  to  or 
resembles  something  else  inform,  appearance, 
quality,  or  the  like. 

«ImMar-i-ty\  s.  [Fr.  gimilarite.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  similar ;  perfect  or 
partial  resemblance  ;  close  likeness. 

"The  tirnilarity  It  bore  to  the  spruce." — Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

•Im'-I-lar-ly,  adv.  [Bng.  similar;  -ly.]  In 
a  similar  or  like  manner  ;  in  a  manner  more 
or  less  exactly  resembling  or  corresponding 
with  something  else  ;  in  like  manner. 

slm'-l-lar-y\  a.  [Bng.  similar  ;-y.]  Similar, 
like. 

"  Rhyming  cadence*  of  limitary  words."— South  : 
Sertnont. 

*  similary-parts,  s.  pi. 

Bofe  :  Grew's  name  for  the  vegetable  tissue 
or  elementary  organs  of  plants. 

»tm  i  le,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  like  thing ;  neut.  sing, 
of  siinilis  =  like,  similar  (q.  v.).] 

Kket. :  The  likening  of  two  things,  which, 
though  differing  in  other  respects,  have  some 
strong  point,  or  points,  of  resemblance ;  a 
comparison  ;  a  likening  by  comparison.  [ME- 
TAPHOR.] 

"  To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to 
this,  at  least  in  name,  and  that  is  letting  the  mind 
nixni  the  Digestion  of  any  new  notion,  run  inline- 
dmUly  after  limilet  to  make  it  the  clearer  to  itself ; 
which,  though  it  may  be  a  good  way,  and  useful  lu 
the  explaining  our  thoughts  to  others  ;  yet  it  is  by  no 
ijiwis  aright  method  to  settle  true  notions  of  any- 
thin,'  in  ourselves,  because  simtlet  always  fail  In  some 
IJHI  t.  and  come  short  of  that  exactness  which  our  con- 
ceptions sli, mill  have  to  things,  if  we  would  think 
•u-iglit"— Locke  :  Conduct  of  the  Undent.,  5  31. 

If  Everything  is  a  simile  which  associates 
objects  together  on  account  of  any  real  or 
supposed  likeness  between  them  ;  but  a  simi- 
litude signifies  a  prolonged  or  continued 
simile.  Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a  compari- 
son, but  every  comparison  is  not  a  simile:  the 
latter  compares  things  only  as  far  as  they  are 
alike  ;  but  the  former  extends  to  those  things 
which  are  different.  (Crabb.) 

•i-mil  -I-ter,  adv.    [Lat.  =  in  like  manner.] 

Law.  :  The  technical  designation  of  the 
form  by  which  either  party  in  pleading  ac- 
cepts the  issue  tendered  by  his  opponent. 

•i  mil-i  tude,  *  sy-myl-i-tude,  ».  [Fr., 
from  I.at.  rimititudinem,  accus.  of  similitudo 
=  likeness,  from similis  =  like;  Sp.  similitud; 
Ital.  similituiline.] 

1.  Likeness,  resemblance,  similarity. 
"  Such  is  the  thnilitudt  between  Judaism,  the  an- 
cient stock,  and  Christianity,   which    was  Ingra'ted 
upon  it," — Gilpia :  Hermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  42. 

*  2.  A  comittrison,  a  simile,  a  likeness,  a 
parable.    [SIMILE.] 

-  He  spake  by  a  rimilUude."—Luke  viii.  (1551.) 

3.  A  representation,  a  likeness,  a  portrait, 
a  facsimile. 

"  Had  Phoebus  fall'd  to  move 
^Eneas,  in  timilitude  of  Periphas." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  xviL 

*sl-mfl-i'-tu'-dln-ar-jf,  a.  [Eng.  similitude; 
•iiiiiry.}  Making  similitudes  or  similes;  in- 
volving a  simile  or  similes. 

"Our  Saviour  chose  this  tlmilititdinary  way  to 
express  our  union  with  himself1— Dr.  Palter:  Chritto- 
paihn  11(80).  p.  41. 

*Bim'-l-lize,  v.t.    [Eng.  gimil(e);  -tee.] 

1.  To  liken,  to  compare. 

"  The  best  to  whom  he  may  be  iimilized."-Hack*t: 
Life  of  WUliamt,  i.  S3. 

2.  To  imitate.    (Sylvester :  Captaines,  454.) 
«Im  I -lor,  s.    OEMILOR.] 

"4  Sim -I-ous,  a.  [SIMIA.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
semi'ling  an  ape ;  monkey-like. 


slm'-i-tar,  «.    [SCIMITAR.] 

sun -la  ite,  t.     [After  Simla,  India,  where 
found";  stiff,  -ite  (Aftn.).] 
Af  in. :  The  same  as  MEERSCHALUMINITE(O..V.). 

sim  -mer,  s.    [SUMMER,]    (Scotch.) 

sira  mer,  *sim-ber,  •sim-per,  *aym- 
per,  v.i.  &  t.  [Prob.  an  imitative  word  ;  cf. 
Dan.  summe  ;  Ger.  summen  ;  Sw.  diaL  summa 
=  to  hum,  to  buzz.] 

A.  Ititrans. :  To  boil  gently ;  to  boil  with  a 
gentle  hissing. 

"  Increase  the  heat  by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  of  wine 
begin  to  limmer."— Boyle :  Workt,  i.  712. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  boil  gently. 

slm-mond'  S  I-a,  s.  [Named  after  a  naturalist, 
T.  W.  Sitnmonds,  who  accompanied  Lord  Sea- 
forth  to  the  West  Indies.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acalyphese  (Lindley),  of 
Garryaceae  (NuttalV).  Only  known  species, 
Simmondsia  californicu.  The  nuts  taste  like 
filberts,  but  leave  a  nauseous  after-taste,  and 
cause  purging. 

«  sim'-ncl,  *  simcnel,  •  sim'-nell,  s.  [O.Fr. 

simenel  =  bread  or  cake  of  fine  wheat  flour; 
from  Low  Lat.  siminellus,  prob.  for  similellus, 
from  Lat.  simila  =  fine  wheat  flour.] 

1.  A  cake  made  of  fine  flour ;  a  cracknel. 

2.  A  simnel-cake  (q.v.). 

"  III  to  thee  a  timnell  bring. 
'Gainst  tuou  go'st  a  mothering." 

Herrick :  To  Dianeme. 

simnel-cake,  s.  A  raised  cake,  with  a 
crust  coloured  with  saffron,  the  interior  being 
filled  with  the  materials  of  a  very  rich  plum- 
pudding.  They  are  made  up  very  stiff,  boiled 


SIMNEI.-CAKES. 

!n  a  cloth  for  several  hours,  then  brusned  over 
with  egg  and  baked.  It  was  formerly  (and  in 
some  parts  still  is)  the  custom  in  the  West- 
ern midlands  to  send  simnels  as  presents  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  especially  on  Mid- Lent 
or  Mothering  Sunday. 

sim-O9'-^-on,  *.  [Gr.  <np&  (simos)  =  snub- 
nosed,  and  KVIUV  (kuori)  =  a  dog.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Carnivora,  sometimes 
placed  with  the  Canidse,  but  of  doubtful 
affinities,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

Si'-mftn,  «.  A  credulous  person,  resembling 
"Simple  Simon"  in  the  nursery  rhyme. 

^  Simon  Pure,  or  the  real  Simon  **ure  :  The 
genuine  article ;  an  allusion  to  Simon  Pure,  a 
character  counterfeited  by  an  impostor  in 
Susanna  Centlivre's  comedy,  A  Bold  Stroke  for 
a  Wife  (1717). 

*  sfan'-o'n-e'r,  *.  [SIMONT.]  A  simoniacal 
person.  (Bale :  Select  Works,  p.  129.) 

si-mo'  nl  ac,  *  si-mo'-ni-ack,  *si-mo- 
ni-ake,  s.  [Fr.  simoniasfue ;  from  Lat.  simo- 
nincus.]  [SlMONY.]  One  who  practises  or  is 
guilty  of  simony ;  one  who  buys  or  sells  pre- 
ferment in  the  church. 

sim  6  ni  -ac-al,  a.    [Eng.  simoniac  ;  -at.] 

1.  Practising  simony  ;  guilty  of  simony. 

"  It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
not  descend  upon  the  ilmoniacal,  unchaste,  concu- 
blnaries,  schismaticks.  and  scandalous  priests."— Ba. 
Taylor  :  Sermnnt,  vol.  i.,  ser.  vl. 

2.  Pertaining  to,    involving,  or  consisting 
of  simony  ;  obtained  by  simony  :  as,  &  simoni- 
acal presentation. 

t  sim-6-ni'-ac-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  simoniacal ; 
•ly.]  In  a  simoniacal  manner;  with  or  by 
simony. 

Si  -mo' -nl -ana,  ».  p'.    [Lat.  Simoniani,  from 
Simon  Mag'us.    (Euseb:   Eccles.  Hist.,  lib.  iv., 
ch.  xxii.)]    [StMoinr.J 
Chu-i-ch  History : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  the  Gnostics,  from  the 
belief  that  Simon  Magus  was  their  founder. 

2.  A  name  of  infamy  applied  to  the  Nes- 
torians,  after  Simon  Magus,  the  first  heretic. 


*  si-mo'-ni-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  simon(y) ;  -ma.]  Par- 

taking of  simony ;  given  to  simony  ;  simoniacaL 

*  sim  -on  -1st,  «.     [Eng.  simon(y) ;  -ist.]    One 
who  practises  simony  ;  a  simoniac. 

"If  we  be  condemned  as  timonitti."  —  Adamt : 
Worla,  L  488. 

slm'-6n-y,  *sim-on-le,  *sym-on-ye,  *. 

[Fr.  simonie,  from  Low  Lat.  simonia ;  named 
after  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  to  buy  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  money  (Acts 
viii.  18.).]  The  act,  practice,  or  crime  of 
trafficking  in  sacred  tilings,  and  especially  in 
the  buying  or  selling  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments, or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any- 
one to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money  or 
reward. 

"  By  timmy,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  living 
is  forfeited  and  vested  pro  Me  vice  in  the  crown. 
Simony,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  it  is  said  to 
bear  to  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  is  the  corrupt  presen- 
tation of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benehce  for 
monay,  gift,  or  reward,  and  is  by  the  canon  law  a  vtry 
grievous  crime.  With  us.  however,  the  law  has  estab- 
lished ao  many  exceptions  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  avoiding  the  forfeiture."— Blackttoru  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

sl'-mon-yite,   s.      [After  Prof.  F.  Simony, 
suff.  -ite  (A/iTi.).] 


si-moom',  *  si-moon',  s.  [Arab.  samum  =  m 
sultry,  pestilential  wind  which  destroys  tra- 
vellers ;  from  samma  =  he  poisoned  ;  samw 
=  poisoning.] 

Meteor.  :  A  hot  wind  which  blows  over  th« 
deserts  of  Asia  aiid  Africa,  darkening  the  air 
with  the  sand  which  it  raises.  Under  its  in- 
fluence the  skin  feels  dry,  the  respiration  ia 
accelerated,  and  there  is  burning  thirst.  Tho 
simoom  is  called  in  Algiers  and  Italy  tha 
Sirocco,  in  Egypt  the  Kainsin,  in  Turkey  the 
Samiel,  and  in  Guinea  the  Harmattan.  The 
Indian  hot  wind  blowing  over  Central  India 
in  April  and  May  is  a  milder  form  of  that 
Simoom. 

"  Like  a  minute's  gleam  of  snn, 
Amid  the  black  timoom't  eclipse." 
Moore  :  fire- 

•si-mo6n',  s.    [SIMOOM.] 

sim-o-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  o-i^o?  (simos)  a 
snub-nosed,  and  craupos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria,  confined 
to  the  Muschelkalk  (q.v.).  It  had  a  large 
head,  with  enormous  orbits,  and  teeth  sunk  in 
distinct  sockets. 

*  si'-mous,  a.    [Lat.  simus.]    [SIMIA.] 

1.  Having  a  flat  or  snub  nose,  with  the  end 
turned  up. 

2.  Concave. 

"  In  the  concave  or  limoui  part  of  the  liver."'» 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  p.  108. 

sim   pai,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Semnopithecus  melalojtK'is ;  called  also 
the  Black-crested  Monkey,  a  native  of  Suma- 
tra. Body  long,  slender,  pelvic  limbs  so  long 
that  the  hind-quarters  are  higher  than  the 
shoulders  when  the  animal  walks  on  all-fours. 
There  is  a  long  crest  of  black  hair  on  the  top 
of  the  head  ;  under  parts  white ;  back  and 
neck  bright  yellow  and  red. 

Sim  -per,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  form  frorq 
sip  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Dan.  sippe  =  a  woman  who  it 
affectedly  coy ;  Sw.  sipp  =  finical,  prim ; 
Low  Ger.  sipp  —  the  gesture  of  a  compressed 
mouth  and  affected  pronunciation ;  Nonr. 
semper  =  fine,  smart ;  Dan.  dial,  simper,  sent* 
per  =  affected,  coy,  prudish  ;  Prov.  Ger.  zvn*- 
pern  =  to  be  affectedly  coy.] 

1.  To  smile  in  an  affected,  silly  manner. 

"  There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair. 
8U11  timperino  on  with  eager  h:Lste." 

Byron:  To  a  foulhSul  Fritn*. 

*  2.  To  glimmer  ;  to  twinkle. 

'*  Stars  above 
Simper  and  shine."  Q.  Herbert. 

Sim' -per,  s.  [SIMPER,  v.]  An  affected  smile 
or  smirk  ;  a  smile  with  an  air  of  affectation 
and  silliness.  (Byron :  Beppo,  Ixv.) 

sim'-per-er,  s.    [Eng.  simper,  v. ;  -«r.]    On» 

who  simpers. 

"And  well  the  limprrer  might  be  vain. 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train.' 

Scott :  lady  of  the  Lak»,  T.  H. 

slm'-per-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SIMPER,  v.] 


•fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t. 
or.  wore.  wol£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oa  —  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


simperingly— simply 
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Blm/- per- Ing -Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  simpering; 
•ly.}  In  a  simpering  manner;  with  simpers 
or  smirks. 

"Why  look*  neat  Gurus  all  «o  timperingly  I" 

Martton :  Scourge  of  fiilani/.  iil.  9. 

Bhn  pl-es-om'  -e-ter,  s.    [SYMPIESOHETER.] 

Sim'  pie,  *  sym-ple,  a.  &  ».     [Fr.  simple, 
from    Lat.    simplicem,   accus.    of   simplex  = 
siiii  pie  ;  lit.=  one-fold,   from  sim-,  a   prefix 
=  same  (seen    also    in  sem-el  —  once,   sim-ul 
=  together)  and  plico  =  to  fold  ;  Sp.  simple  ; 
Port,  simples  ;  Ital.  simplice,  semplice.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Single ;  not  double  or  duplex ;  consist- 
ing of  only  one  thing  ;  uncompounded  or  un- 
combined  with  anything  else. 

"  Among  substances,  some  are  called  limp/t,  some 
.comiKjund,  whether  taken  ina  philosophical  or  vulgar 
sense ."—  Watt* :  Logic. 

2.  Not  com  plexor  complicated  :  as,  a  simple 
machine. 

3.  Mere,  pure  ;  being  no  more  and  no  less 
than  ;  nothing  else  than  ;  being  only. 

"  The  sceptre  is  a  timple  reed." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

4.  Not  distinguished    by  any  excellence  ; 
plain  ;  of  an  average  quality. 

"Thy  timple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delight*." 
Copper:  Tatk,  i.  646. 

5.  Not  given  to  deceit,  stratagem,  art,  or 
duplicity ;    undesigning,    artless,    harmless, 
sincere. 

"Off  their  own  element  they  were  as  timple  as 
children."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng..  cli.  ill. 

6.  Unaffected,  plain,  artless,  unconstrained ; 
not  artificial  ;  unadorned. 

"  In  his  simple  show  lie  harbours  treason.' 

ShaXetp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ill.  1. 

7.  Unmistakable,  clear,  plain,  intelligible: 
as,  a  simple  statement. 

8.  Easy  to  be  done ;  not  difficult  or  com- 
plicated :  as,  a  simple  problem,  a  simple  task. 

9.  Weak  in  intellect ;  rather  silly  ;  too  con- 
fiding. 

"Th«  limple  helieveth  every  word."— Proverbt  xiv.  16. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Hot. :  Not  consisting  of  several  distinct 
parts  ;  scarcely  divided  or  branched  at  all. 

2.  Ch*>n. :  Elementary.    [ELEMENT,  s.,  II.  2.] 
8.  Math. :    Not    complicated.      A    simple 

quantity  is  a  quantity  containing  but  one 
term.  [MONOMIAL.]  A  simple  equation  is 
one  of  the  first  degree.  Simple  addition  is 
the  addition  of  numbers  expressed  in  a  uni- 
form scale.  Simple  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division,  &c.,  have  corresponding  signi- 
fications. 

4.  Min. :  The  same  as  HOMOGENEOUS  (q.v.). 

5.  Puthol. :  Uncomplicated  with  other  dis- 
eases :  as,  simple  apoplexy- 

B.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  language : 
*  1.  Gen. :  Something  single  ;  not  mixed  or 
Compounded. 

"It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of 
many  timplet,  extracted  from  many  objects."— 
Hhakeip. :  At  fou  Like  It.  iv.  1. 

2.  Specif. :  A  medicinal  herb,  or  medicine 
obtained  from  a  herb  ;  so  called  because  each 
vegetable  was  supposed  to  possess  its  parti- 
cular virtue,  and  theuefore  to  constitute  a 
simple  remedy. 

1  There  thou  shall  cull  me  timplet,  and  shall  teach 
16  and  healing  powers  of  each." 


Cowper  :  Death  of  Damon. 


Thy  friend  the  naun 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Ritual : 

•  (1)  A  feast  on  which  the  office  of  the  feria 
was  said,  with  only  a  commemoration  of  the 
feast 

(2)  Any  feast  which  is  not  a  double  or  semi- 
double.  The  office  for  a  simple  differs  little 
from  the  ferial  office. 

"The  practice  "f  taking  the  hymn  on  timplet  from 
the  common  of  mints  .  .  .  only  dates  from  Viva  V."— 
Addit  A  Arnold  :  Cuth.  Diet.,  p.  S44. 

2.  Weaving  : 

(1)  A  draw-loom  employed  in  fancy  weaving. 

(2)  A  cord   dependent  from  the  tail  of  a 
harness  cord  in  a  draw-loom,  having  at  its 
end  a  bob,  by  which  it  is  pulled  to  work  a 
certain  portion  of  the  harness. 

H  Simple,  when  applied  to  the  understand- 
ing, implies  such  a  contracted  power  as  is 
incapable  of  combination  ;  silly  and  foolish 
rise  in  sense  upon  the  former,  signifying 
either  the  perversion  or  the  total  deficiency 


of  understanding.  The  behaviour  of  a  person 
may  be  silly,  who  from  any  excess  of  feeling 
loses  his  sense  of  propriety  ;  the  conduct  of  a 
person  will  be  foolish,  who  has  not  judgment 
to  direct  himself.  Country  people  may  be 
simple  owing  to  their  want  of  knowledge. 
(Crabb.) 

U  Simple  interest :  (See  under  the  noun.) 
[INTEREST,  s.,  II.  1.] 

*  simple-answered,  a.  Making  a  plain, 
simple  answer. 

"  Be  timplt-anmered,  for  we  know  the  truth." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  iil.  7. 

simple  ascidians,  s.  pi.    [ASCIDIAD*.] 
simple-contract,  s. 

Law :  A  parole  promise,  verbal  or  written, 
but  not  under  seal.  A  simple  contract  debt  is 
one  ascertained  only  by  oral  evidence  or  by 
unsealed  notes.' 

simple-hearted,  a.  Having  a  simple, 
open  heart ;  single-hearted,  ingenuous. 

simple-larceny,  s.    [LARCENY.] 
simple-leaf;  s. 

lint. :  A  leaf  consisting  of  a  single  piece, 
not  divided  into  leaflets. 

simple  -  minded,  a.  Artless,  frank, 
straightforward,  devoid  of  duplicity,  unsus- 
pecting. 

simple-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  simple-minded  ;  artlessness ; 
freedom  from  duplicity  or  suspicion. 

simple-mineral,  s. 

Min. :  An  individual  mineral  substance,  as 
distinguished  from  a  rock.  Minerals  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  really  simple,  for  chemical  analysis 
can  resolve  them  into  various  elements. 

simple-toothed  rodents,  s.  pi.    [Sin- 

PLICIDENTATA.] 

simple-trust,  s. 

Law:  The  term  used  when  property  is 
vested  in  one  person  in  trust  for  another. 

simple-umbel,  *.    [UUBBU) 

*  sim' -pie,  v.i.  [SIMPLE,  a.]  To  gather  simples. 

"  While  botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  ami  dimpling, 
Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently— go  timpling." 

Galdtmith  :  Prol.  to  Zobeide. 

sim  pie  ness,  *  sim-ple-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

simple  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being   simple, 
single,  or  uncompounded. 

"  They  are  least  compounded,  and  approach  most  to 
the  timplenett  of  the  eleuienta.  —Diyby  :  On  Bodiet. 

2.  Artlessness,  simplicity,  plainness,  inno- 
cence. 

"  For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  tim/ilenets  and  duty  tender  it" 
Shaketp. :  Midtummer  A'ighft  Dream,  v.  1. 

3.  Weakness  of  intellect;  silliness,  stupidity, 
folly. 

"  What  timplenett  is  this  1    I  come,  I  come." 

Siuiketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  ill.  3. 

4.  Freedom  from  complication  or  difficulty  ; 
simplicity  :  as,  the  simpleness  of  a  machine  or 
remedy. 

*  sim' -pier,  *.    [Eng.  simpl(e) ;  -er.]    One  who 
collects    simples,    or    medicinal    herbs ;    a 
simplist,  a  herbalist. 

"  The  rich  green  beds  of  sweet-fern  give  out  their 
aromatic  savour  to  the  wise  old  timpler."— Uarper'l 
Magazine.  May,  1882,  p.  869. 

simplcr's  joy,  s. 

Rot. :  Verbena  officinalis.  So  named  from 
the  good  sale  collectors  of  simples  had  for  so 
highly  esteemed  a  plant  (Prior.) 

*  Sim'-plesse,  s.  [Fr.]  Simplicity,  simpleness. 

"  Their  weeds  been  not  so  nlghly  wore. 
Such  rimiilrtse  m.. light  them  shell J." 

Spenter:  Shrpheardt  Calender;  Julg. 

8lm'-ple-t6n,  s.  [Fr.  simplet,  fern.  simplette  = 
a  simple  person,  from  simple  =  simple  (q.v.).] 
A  simple,  silly  person  ;  one  who  is  simple,  a 
person  of  weak  intellect 

"  They  look  upon  persons  employing  their  time  in 
making  verses,  pictures,  or  in  reading  books,  as 
timpletont  easily  to  be  deceived. '-Knox :  Winter 
Kveninyi,  even.  60. 

slm  plex.  a.    [Lat]    Simple,  single. 

*  sim-pli'  clan,  s.     [O.  Fr.  simplicien.]     A 
simple,  artless,  or  innocent  person ;  a  sim- 
pleton. 

"  Sometime*  the  veriest  timpliciant  are  most  lucky, 
the  wisest  iwlittcians  least,  especially  where  order* 
are  unobserved."— Anjtd.  Arnwa* :  The  Tablet,  or 
Moderation  of  Chat.  /.,  p.  44. 


sim-pll  9!  den-ta  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  simplex, 
genii,  simplicis,  and  iieut.  pi.  of  Lat  dex'.atu* 
=  dentated.) 

Zool. :  Simple-toothed  Rodents ;  a  sub-order 
of  Rodentia  (q.v.).  The  sub-order  comprises. 
most  of  the  Rodentia,  arranged  in  three  anc- 
tions  :  Sciuromorpha,  Myomorpha,  and  Uys- 
tricomorpha. 

•slm-pli-ci-ma-ni,  *.  pi.  [Lat  simplex* 
geriit.  simplicis,  and  manus  =  a  hand.] 

E/itom.  :  A  division  of  Carabidae,  instituted 
by  Latreille, 

Slm-pll$'-a-ter,  adv.    [Lat.  =  simply.] 

Law:  Without  involving  anything  no* 
actually  named. 

sim-plic'-I-ty,  *.  [Fr.  simplicitt,  from  Lat. 
simplicitatem,  accus.  of  simi>licitas,  from  sii»- 
plex,  genit  simplicis=  simple  (q.v.);  Sp» 
simplicidad ;  Ital.  simplicitd,  templicita.} 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simple* 
single,  or  uucompouuded  ;  simpleness,  single- 
ness. 

"  Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  unpleasant  oduor 
in  the  leaf  ur  apple,  discoverable  In  their  timplicitp 
and  mixture."— Bnnciie :  Vulgar  Mrrourt,  bk  \  iL» 
ch.  vli. 

*  2.  That  which  is  simple,  single,  uucom- 
pouuded, or  indivisible. 

"  They  divided  the  divine  attribute*  into  so  innnr 
persons;  because  the  iuririuity  of  a  huuuui  nnua 
cannot  sufficiently  conceive,  or  explain,  so  itiudh 
power  and  action  in  a  timuliciiy  to  great  am!  indi- 
visible as  that  of  God,"— fopt :  View  of  lite  A>c  foem* 
li. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simple  or 
not  complex  ;  freedom  from  complication. 

"  We  are  led  to  conceive  that  great  machine  ol  tb» 
world  to  have  been  ouce  in  a  state  of  greater  in»- 
plicity  than  now  it  is."— Burnet ;  Tht-j,  y  tfthe  KarO^ 

4.  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness  t 
plainness,  clearness :   as,  the  simplicity  of  ft. 
problem. 

5.  Freedom  from  a  disposition  to  duplicity,. 
cunning,  or  stratagem  ;  artlessuess,  sincerity, 
harmlessness,  innocence. 

"  By  the  implicit?  of  Venus'  doves." 
Shuketp.  :  iluliummer  Xtyht't  Dream.  I  L 

6.  Plainness,  naturalness ;  absence  of  any- 
thing that  seems  extraordinary. 

"  O  sweet  rimplicU*  of  days  gone  by ! " 

Longfellom:  The  flrooc. 

7.  Freedom    from   or  absence  of  artificial 
ornament;  plainness  :  as,  simplicity  of  drew* 
simplicity  of  style. 

8.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  silliness,  folly. 

"  How  long,  ye  timple  one*,  will  ye  love  nm/4io««  t" 
—Pro*era»  L  IS. 

sim  pll  fi-ca  tion,  ».  [Fr.]  The  act  of 
simplifj-ing,  or  of  reducing  to  simplicity  or  to 
a  state  not  com] 'lex. 

••  The  tim/JiJicati'm  ol  machines  renders  them  uiot* 
and  more  perfect,  but  thi»  tint/-lijtcation  of  ih«  mtt- 
menta  of  languages  rendeii  them  more  and  uiof% 
imperfect."— Smith  :  Formation  a/  Language*. 

sim'-pli-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  simplifier,  from  Lat. 
simplex  =  simple,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp. 
simplificar ;  Ital.  timpli/icare,  tempi ijiiart.) 
To  make  simple ;  to  reduce,  to  simplicity  or  to 
a  state  not  complex  ;  t->  free  fr»>m  complexity, 
abstruseness,  or  difficulty ;  to  make  easier  or 
simpler. 

"  Philosophers  ...  bid  us  endeavour  to  tim/JV)? 
ourselves,  or  to  get  into  a  condition  requiring  alt* 
the  least  that  can  be  to  do.  —  Barrow:  SermoM,  »«L 
li.,  ser.it. 

•  sim-plist,  «.     [Eng.  simpHe);   -ist.]    Oi» 
who  collects  or  is  skilled  in  simples;  a  sum  ler. 

"  A  plant  so  unlike  a  ro«,  it  hath  been  mistaken  IV 
some  good  timtJiai  foramomum."— Brotnte  I'ulfar 
frruurt.  bk.  IL,  ch.  vL 

•  glm-plls  -tic,  a.    [Eng.  $implitt;  -ic.]    O* 
or  pertaining  to  simples  or  a  simplist 

•Sim'-pll-ty,  f.  [See  def.J  SimplicHfi. 
(1'iers  Plowman.) 

sim'-pld-ce, «.    (SYMPLOCE.) 
Sim   ply,  adv.    [Eng.  simple);  -ly.] 

1.  Without  another  or  others  ;  simply,  «Jont\. 
absolutely. 

"  If  lie  take  her.  let  htm  take  her 
Merry  II  irrt  <>/  »  iniltur,  lit  1 

2.  In  a  simple  manner  ;  without  art,  dupli- 
city, or  subtleness  ;  artlessly,  plainly. 

3.  In  a  plain    manner;   unostentatiously, 
plainly. 

"  amriy  let  these,  like  him  of  Same*,  live. 
Let  herbs  tn  them  a  bloodlex  l«nqu«t  give. 

Cowper :  To  Chariet  iKudati.  el«fj  W. 


boll,  bdy  ;  inJut,  J6%1;  cat,  ?cll,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin.  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon, 
-cian,  -tlan  =  sham   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -sion-zhun,   -cicu*.  -tiou*.  -sious  =  shorn.   -Die,  -die, 
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simson— sinaite 


4.  Merely,  solely,  only. 

"By  imitation,  I  do  not  mean  imitation  in  it* 

largest  sen;*,  but  limply  the  following  of  utiier  maa- 

ten."-Xev,lM> :  Mtcuurte  vi. 

5.  In  a  simple  or  foolish  manner  ;  foolishly, 
weakly  ;  like  a  simpleton. 

aim  son,  *  sin  sion,  *  sen  cion.  (cl  as 

•h),  ».    [Fr.  senefon.]    [SENECIO.] 
Hot. :  Senecio  vulgaris. 

aim  u  la  chre  (chre  as  ker),  s.  [Lat. 
tunula'crum  —  an  image,  a  likeness,  from  su/i- 
ti/o  =  to  make  like,  to  simulate  (q.v.).]  An 
image. 

"  Phidias  made  of  ivory  the  timulnchrt  or  image  of 
Jupiter."— K(yvt :  Uoeernour,  foL  23  b. 

*  sim'-u-lar,  s.  &  a.    [SIMULATE.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  simulates  or  coun- 
terfeits something  ;  one  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  is  not;  a  hypocritical  pretender;  a 
•Simulator. 

"  Hid*  that,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjurer,  thuu  timular  of  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous."       i&akup. :  Lear,  ill.  J. 

B.  At    adj. :     Simulated,    counterfeited, 
•pecious,  false. 

••  I  returned  with  timular  proof  enough." 

Shakesp.  :  VgmbeUnt,  v.  S. 

*  sim'-u-late,  a.    [Lat.  simulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Simula  =  to  feign,  to  pretend,  to  make  like  ; 
•iuit/u-=like;  simul  =•  together.]  Simulated, 
feigned,  pretended,  false. 

"They  bad  vowed  a  itmulatt  chantity."— Bait: 
£nytitH  Votariet,  pu  ii. 

•Im  u  late,  v.t.  [Fr.  simuler;  Sp.  &  Port 
simuUir.]  [SIMULATE,  a.]  To  assume  the 
likeness  of;  to  assume  the  mere  signs  or 
•appearance  of  falsely ;  to  feign,  to  counter- 
feit, to  sham,  to  imitate. 

"  The  stems  and  foliage  of  a  creeper  are  so  limulated 
that  u  .:,.re  is  not  more  lithe  and  living  tbau  the 
•tone. "—  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  16,  18S6. 

«tm  u  la  tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  simula- 
tionem,  accus.  of  simuUitio  =  an  appearance 
falsely  assumed,  from  simulatus  =  simulate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  simulation;  Ital.  simulazione.] 
The  act  of  simulating,  or  of  pretending  to  be 
wnat  one  is  not ;  the  act  of  assuming  a  deceit- 
ful character  or  apjiearaure. 

"  Simulation  it  put  on  that  we  may  look  into  the 
cards  of  another,  whereas  dissimulation  intends  no- 
thing more  than  to  hide  our  own."— Uolinybruke :  Juea 
•^  a  Patriot  King. 

H  Simulation  and  dissimulation  differ  in 
that  the  former  is  the  deceitful  assumption  of 
a  false  character,  the  latter  is  the  concealment 
of  tlie  true  character. 

•aim  u  la-tor,  s.  [Lat]  One  who  simu- 
lates or  feigns. 

"  I  hey  are  merely  timulitori  of  the  part  they  sus- 
tain, —He  (guincey :  Autob.  Sketchet,  i.  200. 

*  slm'-u-la-tdr-jf,    «•      [Lat.    simulatorius.] 
Cuiisist ing  in  or  characterized  by  simulation. 

"  Jehoram  wisely  suspects  this  flight  of  the  Syrians 
to  be  but  timutorory,  and  politicke  only  to  draw  Israel 
out  of  their  citie."— Bp.  Hall :  Famine  of  Samaria. 

«im-n-lid  -I-um,  *.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
timullum  (q.v.).J 

Paleeont. :  A  genus  of  Diptera,  akin  to 
Bimulium,  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

•I-mu'-li-um,  s.  [Lat.  simulo.]  [SIMULATE.] 
Entom. :  Sand-fly  ;  a  genus  of  Bibionidse  or 
ofTipulidae.  They  resemble  mosquitoes,  and 
their  bite  often  produces  very  painful  swell- 
ings. Kimulium  reptans  is  a  common  British 
species.  The  larva  lives  on  the  sub-aquatic 
stem  of  Phellandrium  and  Slum,  to  whicli  also 
it  attaches  its  cocoon.  Other  species  inhabit 
South  America,  Lapland,  &c.  One,  S.  colum- 
tat.-ichense,  swarms  along  the  Lower  Danube, 
and  1'ites  so  severely  as  sometimes  to  injure 
cattle  fatally. 

t  slm-ul  ta  ne'-I-ty\  «.  [Eng.  simultane- 
(ous);  -ity'.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
simultaneous ;  simuitaneousness. 

"  These  equations  are  equations  of  condition  for 
timultaneity.'— Davit  i  Peck  :  Math.  Dictionary. 

•1m  ul  ta  ne  ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  simul- 
taneus,  from  simultim  =  at  the  same  time, 
from  Lat.  simul  —  together.]  Happening, 
done,  or  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

"  All  that  we  had  need  of,  in  the  performing  of 
these,  is  only  Ood's  concurrence,  whether  previous  or 
timiittantma."— Hammond  :  Work*,  iv.  570. 

simultaneous  equations, «.  pi. 

Math. :  Two  equations  are  simultaneous 
When  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities 


which  enter  them  are  the  same  in  both  at  the 
same  time.  A  group  of  equations  is  simul- 
taneous when  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantities  is  the  same  in  them  all  at  the  same 
time. 

sim  ul-ta'-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  simul- 
taneous; -ly.]  In  a  simultaneous  manner;  at 
the  same  time  ;  together  ;  in  conjunction. 

sim  ul  ta  ne  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  simul- 
taneous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
simultaneous,  or  of  happening,  acting,  being 
done,  or  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

"  There  has  been  no  explanation  of  the  limultane- 
outnru  with  which  they  all  appeared  together."— 
Scribiier'i  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  2. 

*  slm'-ul-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  simultas  =  grudge,  en- 
mity.] Private  grudge  or  quarrel. 

"  To  enquire  after  domestic  timultiet.  their  sports, 
or  affections."— OenJonion:  Ditcoteriet. 

sim'  urg,  s.  [Pers.]  A  fabulous  monstrous 
bird  of  the  Persians.  [Roc.] 

sin,  *  sinne,  •  synne,  s.  [A.S.  syn,  rinn, 
senn,  geuit.,  dat.,  and  accus.  synne ;  cogn. 
with  Dut  ziinile.;  I  eel.  synd,  syndh;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  synd;  O.  H.  Ger.  suitija,  sundja;  Ger. 
sunde ;  Lat.  sons  —  guilty.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  law 
of  God  ;  disobedience  to  the  divine  command  ; 
any  violation  of  the  divine  command  ;  moral 
depravity,  wickedness,  iniquity.    Sin  includes 
not  only  actions,  but  neglect  of  known  duty, 
all  evil  thoughts,  words,  purposes,  and  all 
that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.     It  may 
consist  in  commission,  when  a  known  divine 
law  is  violated,  or  in  omission,  when  a  positive 
divine  command  or  a  rule  of  duty  is  volun- 
tarily and  wilfully  neglected. 

"All  crimes  are  indeed  sins,  but  not  all  tins  crimes. 
A  tin  may  be  in  the  thought  or  secret  purpose  of  a 
man,  of  which  neither  a  judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  auy 
man  can  take  notice ;  but  a  crime  is  such  a  tin  as 
consists  in  an  action  against  the  law,  of  which  action 
he  can  be  accused,  and  tried  by  a  judge,  and  be  con- 
vinced or  cleared  by  witnesses.  Farther,  that  which 
is  no  tin  in  itself,  but  inditfereut,  may  be  made  ti/i  by 
a  positive  law."— Sobbt :  On  On  Common  Lam  of 
England. 

2.  An  offence  in  general ;  a  transgression,  a 
breach  :  as,  s  sin  against  good  taste. 

*  3.  A  sin-offering ;    an  offering  made   to 
atone  for  sin. 

"  He  hnth  madr  him  *o  be  tin  for  as,  who  knew  no 
tin,  t  hiit  we  might  u»  luade  the  righteousness  of  God 
In  him"— 2  Corinthiani  V.  il. 

*  4.  A  man  enormously  wicked ;  the  incar- 
nation of  sin. 

"Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  tin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  lanu 
Of  noble  Buckingham." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  Vlll.,  lit  t. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Script.  £  Protest.  Theol. :  Sin  is  used  gen- 
erically  (1  Kings  viii.  34 ;  Rom.  vi.  1)  and  spe- 
cilically  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7).    It  is  defined  as  the 
transgression  of  the  law  (1  John  iii.  4).     All 
sins  are  not  equally  great  (Exod.  xxxii.  31 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  17).    Distinction  is  recognized  be- 
tween a  "sin  unto  death"  and  a  sin   "not 
unto  death"  (1  John  v.  16).    There  are  sins 
against  one's  self  (Num.  xvi.  38  ;  Acts  xvi.  28) 
and  against  one's  fellow-man  (Gen.  xlii.  22 ; 
Matt,  xviii.  21),  but  every  sin  is  also  a  sin 
against  God  (Deut  xx.  18),  which  is  so  im- 
portant, that  compared  with  it  the  others  may 
almost  be  left  unmentioned  (cf.  Psalm  Ii.  4, 14). 
Unlike  crime,  or  transgression  of  human  law, 
sin  may  be  committed  without  any  overt  act ; 
there  may  be  sins  of  thought  as  well  as  sins 
of  word  or  deed  (Matt.  v.  22-28).    Theologians 
divide  sins  into  sins  of  omission  and  of  com- 
mission ;    the   former    characterized    by   the 
omission  of  some  commanded  duty,  and  the 
latter  by  the  commission  of  some  deed  posi- 
tively forbidden.    Another  division   is    into 
Original  and  Actual  Sin.    [ORIGINAL-SIN.] 

2.  Roman   Theol. :  Sin  was  defined  by  St. 
Augustine  as  "any  thought,  word,  or  deed 
against  the  law  of  God,"  and  his  definition  is 
generally  followed  by  theologians.   The  Coun- 
cil of  Tient  (sess.  vi.,  can.  23)  defined  that 
14  no  one  can  avoid  sin  altogether,  except  by 
a  special  privilege  of  God,  as  the  Church  holds 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin."     Hence  follows  the 
division  into  mortal  and  venial.  [MORTAL-SIN, 
VENIAL-SIN.] 

*  sin  born,  o.     Born  of  sin  ;  originally 
sprung  or  derived  from  sin.    (Milton  :  P.  L., 

X.  5<»ii.) 

*  sin-bred,  o.     Producad  or  bred  from 
sin.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  315.) 


*  sin-eater,  «. 

Folklore :  A  man  who,  for  a  small  const* 
deration,  professed  to  take  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  a  person  recently  deceased.  [8m- 

EAJ1NO.] 

"The  manner  was,  that  when  the  corpse  wa* 
brought  out  of  the  house,  and  laid  on  the  bier,  a  loal 
of  bread  was  brought  out  and  delivered  to  the  tin- 
tater,  over  the  corpse,  aa  also  a  uiazard-bowl,  of 
maple,  full  of  l>err  {which  he  was  to  drink  up),  and 
sixpence  in  money :  in  consideration  whereof  he  took 
upon  himself,  ipto  facto,  all  the  sins  of  the  defunct, 
and  freed  him  or  her  from  walking  after  they  wan 
dead."— Aubrey,  in  Hone:  fear  Book,  July  It. 

*  sin-eating,  s. 

Folklore:  A  practice  formerly  common,  by 
which  a  man  [SIN-EATER],  in  consideration  of 
a  small  quantity  of  food  and  drink  and  a 
trifling  money  gratuity,  professed  to  take 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  a  person  deceased. 
The  practice  is  said  by  Laurence  Howel  (Hist. 
Pontificate)  to  have  originated  from  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  Hosea  iv.  8  :  "  They  eat  up 
the  sins  of  my  people.' 

"  An  usage  called  tin-eating  undoubtedly  arose  1m 
Catholic  Urnes,  aud,  however  it  may  have  been 
limited  to  the  clergy  in  early  ages,  was  afterwards) 
continued  aud  practised  as  a  profession  by  certain 
persons  called  sin-eaters."— Ume:  rear  Book,  July  1*. 

sin-offering,  s. 

Judaism:  Heb.  JINTSn  (chhattath),  a  sacrifice 
for  the  removal  of  sin,  first  instituted  in 
Lev.  iv.  When  a  sin  had  been  committed  by 
an  anointed  priest,  a  young  bullock  without 
blemish  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  before  tlie  Lord. 
The  priest  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bullock's 
head  (as  if  to  transfer  his  sins  to  the  animal), 
and  then  killed  it  before  the  Lord.  [SCAPE- 
GOAT.] He  next  sprinkled  its  blood  seven 
times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  put 
some  of  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, burnt  the  fat,  &c.,  and  then  the  bullock 
itself  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  1-12).  There 
were  similar  ceremonies  in  the  case  of  the 
people  at  large  (13-21),  or  of  a  ruler  (22-26), 
or  one  of  the  common  people  (27-35).  Some- 
times a  ram  or  a  kid  of  the  goats  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  bullock,  or,  in  case  of  poverty, 
a  turtle-dove  (v.  7) ;  or,  if  the  indigence  was 
still  greater,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  line 
flour  (11).  There  were  stated  times  or  occa- 
sions on  which  sin-offerings  were  sacrificed 
(Num.  xxviii.  15 ;  xxix.  38).  The  Christian 
sees  in  the  sin-offering  a  vivid  type  of  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  (Cf.  HeU. 
vii.  27 ;  ix.  13,  14  ;  I.  26,  Ac.) 

"The  flesh  of  the  bullock  shalt  tbou  burn  without 
the  camp  :  it  is  a  rin-qferiny."—£xoditt  xxix.  14. 

*  sin-Sick,  a.     Suffering  from  the  effects 
of  sin. 

"  O  God,  whose  favourable  eye 
The  tin-tic*  soul  revives." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Bymnt,  Iviii. 

*  sin-worn,  o.     Worn  by  sin.    (Milton: 
Comus,  17.) 

sin,  *  sinne,  *  singen,  •  sinegen.  'son- 
gen,  r.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  synyiu.il,  gesyngian.} 
[SiN,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  commit  sin ;  to  depart  voluntarily 
from  the  path  of  duty  prescribed  by  God  to 
man  ;  to  violate  or  transgress  the  divine  law 
in  any  particular,  either  by  commission  of  a 
sin,  or  by  omission  to  fulfil  a  positive  com- 
mand ;  to  transgress. 


II  Frequently  followed  by  against. 

"  Againit  thee  only  have  1  tinned.  '—Ptalm  IL  4. 

2.  To    offend,   to   transgress,  to  trespass. 
(Followed  by  against.) 

"  I  am  a  man 
Mora  tinned  againit  than  sinning." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  tit  ft, 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  commit,  as  a  sin. 

"  Dost  thou  repent  thee  of  the  sin  we  tinned  t* 

A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Tritti-am  of  Lyoneue,  T. 

If  Sinning  one's  mercies :  Being  ungrateful 
for  the  gifts  of  Providence.    (Scotch.) 

Bin,  adv.  &  conj.    [SINCE.] 

•Since  an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Sinee  or  people  of  ancient  China ; 
Chinese. 

"  And  Samarcand  by  Oxns,  Temir's  throne. 
To  Paquin,  of  fiinaan  kings." 

Milton:  P.  L  ,i\.  890. 

Bl'-na-ite,  «.  [After  Mount  Sinai,  where 
found  ;  sun",  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :   A  name  suggested  by  Roziere  for 
the  granites  of  Mount  binai  (q.v.).    [SYENITE.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5tt 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite  car.  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


Sinaitic— sinecure 
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Sl-na-it'-Ic,  "Si-na'-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Mouut  Sinai  ;  given  or  made 
at  Muunt  Sinai. 

sin  a  mine,  s.  [Lat.  tin(apis)  =  mustard, 
and  Eng.  amine.] 

CN    ) 
Chem,  :  C4H6N2  =  C3H5  V  N.    A  basic  com- 

H  ) 

pound,  discovered  in  1839  by  Robiquet  and 
Bussy,  prepared  by  rubbing  together  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  thiosinainine  and  five  parts 
mercuric  oxide,  exhausting  with  ether,  eva- 
porating, dissolving  the  viscid  mass  in  boiling 
•water,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  It  forms 
•white,  shining,  triclinic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  100",  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  inodorous, 
and  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Its  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  With 
nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  resinous  precipi- 
tate. 

*  sin-a-mome,  s.    [CINNAMON.] 

sd-nap'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sinap(ine);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mustard  ;  derived  from  or  con- 

tained in  mustard. 


sinapic  acid,  s. 
Chem.  :  CnHiaO6  = 


}  O*   A  di- 


basic  acid,  obtained  by  boiling  sinapine  sulpho- 
cyanate  with  potash  or  baryta  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  melt  between 
150°  and  200°,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the 
alkalis,  sparingly  soluble  with  the  earths  and 
metallic  oxides,  but  all  the  salts  decompose 
with  great  facility. 

•in  a  pine,  s.  [Lat.  sinap(is)  =  mustard  ; 
-ine\Ckem.).] 

Cltem.  :  OjgHasNOj.  An  organic  base,  exist- 
ing as  sulphocyanate  in  the  seed  of  Sinapis 
alba,  and  tirst  extracted  by  Henry  and  Garot 
in  1S-25.  It  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  its 
salts  (q.v.). 

sinapine  sulphate,  *. 

Chem.  :  Ci£l&yH)s.11&Oi,2fL40.  Obtained 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  hot  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
oiuapine  sulphocyanute.  It  forms  rectangular 
plates,  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether. 

sinapine  sulphocyanate,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^HaN^Os  =  C1(iH23NO5.HSCN. 
Dry  mustard  Hour  freed  from  tixed  oil  by  pres- 
sure, and  washed  with  cold  alcohol  as  long  as 
the  alcohol  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  is  boiled 
•with  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  and  filtered.  On 
evaporating  the  nitrate,  and  removing  the 
layer  of  fat  from  the  solution,  sinapine  sulpho- 
cyanate crystallizes  out  in  loose  tufts  of  white 
pearly  needles,  which  melt  at  130°.  It  is  in- 
odorous, tastes  bitter,  and  dissolves  with  a 
yellow  colour  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  decomposes,  giving 
off  empyreumativ  oils  which  burn  with  lumin- 
ous flame,  leaving  chaicoal. 

*i  na  pis,  s.  [Lat.  sinapi,  sinapis,  from  Or. 
trivonri,  aivairu,  triinfiri,  aivrfirv  (sinapi,  sinopu, 
rintpi,  sinepu)  =  mustard.] 

1.  Hot.  :  Formerly  a  genus  of  Brassicidae, 
now  reduced  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Brassica,  characterized  by  spreading  sepals. 
Four  are  British  :   Brassica  nif/ra,  Black,  B. 
adpresxa  or  incana,  Floury  Mustard  ;  B.  Sina- 
pistrum,  Chirlock;  and  B.  alba,  White  Mus- 
tard. 

2.  Pharm.  :  [MUSTARD,  3.]. 

61  nap  is  ine,  s.  [Lat.  sinapis  =  mustard  ; 
-ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  Simon's  name  for  a  white  scaly 
crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  black 
mustard  seed  by  extracting  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Sin'  ap  Ism,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  cnvam<r/j.6f 
(sinapisnws)  =  the  use  of  a  mustard  blister, 
from  trivairigto  (sinn;ii'ro)  =  to  use  a  mustard 
blister.] 

Pharm.  :  (1)  A  mustard  plaster  or  poultice  ; 
(2)  the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster  or 
poultice.  [POULTICE,  s.,  2.] 

si  nap'-o  line,  s.  [Eng.  sinatfic);  (alcoh)ol, 
and  suff.  -ine.]  [DIALLYL-VJREA.] 


Sin  -ca-line,  «.  [Fr.  sin(apique),  and  (al)ca- 
line.] 

Chen. :  C5Hi3NO.  A  brownish  crystalline 
mass,  obtained,  together  with  sinapic  acid, 
by  boiling  sinapine  sulphocyanate  with  bary- 
ta water.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
dissolves  sulphur,  and  precipitates  most  of 
the  metallic  oxides  from  their  solution.  Its 
salts  are  extremely  deliquescent. 

since,  *  sins,  *sithens,  'sithence, 
*  sithen,  *  sin,  *  sith, "  sithe,  adv.,  prep., 
&  con/.  [A.8.  stdhdhan,  sidkdhnn,  sydlidhan, 
sedhdhan,  siodhdhan  =  after  that,  since,  for 
sidh  d!idm  =  after  that:  sidh  =  after  (prep.), 
dhdm,  dat.  uiasc.  of  the  demonstrative  prou.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  From  that  time ;  from  then  till  now ; 
after  that  time  up  to  now. 

"Since,  I  have  uot  much  importuned  you.* 

HAalcetp. :  Comtdy  o/  frrori,  IT.  1. 

2.  At  a  period  or  point  of  time  subsequent 
to  one  already  mentioned  :  as,  I  have  heard 
since  that  he  is  dead. 

3.  Before  this  or  now ;  ago. 

"  Twelve  yean  itnee, 
Thy  father  wat  the  duke  of  Milan.' 

Sltakw     Ttmpttt,  L  I 
*4.  When. 

"  We  kuow  the  time  ritice  he  wai  mild  and  affable." 
Shalcetp. :  2  Henry  VI..  M.  L 

B.  As  prep. :  Even  from  the  time  of ;  in  or 
during  the  period  subsequent  to  ;  after.  (With 
a  past  event  for  the  object.) 

"  Not  nnc«  Widow  Didu  s  time."— **a*em. :  Ttm- 
petr.  ii.  1. 

C.  As  conjunction  : 

L  From  the  time  that  or  when. 

"  How  long  is  It.  couut, 
Knee  the  physician  at  your  father's  died?" 

Hkukesp. :  Aid  Hell  that  Bndi  Well.  L  1 

2.  Seeing  that ;  because  that ;  inasmuch  as ; 
Considering. 

"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo,  here  I  prophesy  : 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend. 

Shateip. :  Veniu  t  AJunlt.  1,134. 

sin-cere',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sincerus,  a  word 
of  doubtful  etymology,  some  considering  it  a 
contraction  of  sine  cerd  =  without  wax,  like 
the  strained  honey,  the  best  in  the  shop, 
while  others  consider  sin-  to  be  the  same  as 
in  sin-gidi  =  one  by  one,  sem-d  =  once,  sim-ul 
=  together,  and  -cents  to  be  connected  with 
cerno  —  to  separate ;  Hp.  &  ItaL  sinctro.] 

*  1.  Pure,  unmixed. 

"  The  mind  of  a  man.  as  It  1>  not  of  that  content  or 
receipt  to  comprehend  knowledge  without  helpe  and 
supplies,  so  again,  it  is  not  lincere.  but  of  an  ill  and 
corrupt  tincture."— Bacon:  Interpretation  of  Nature. 
ch.  xvi. 

*  2.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  whole. 

"  He  tried  a  tough  well  chosen  spear; 
Tu'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.' 

Itrydrn  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphotel  zlL 

3.  Being  in  reality  what  it  appears  or  pre- 
tends   to    be ;    not    feigned,    not   assumed ; 
genuine,  real,  true.    [See  also  example  under 
NABD,  s.,  2.] 

"A  inoiirniiiK  much  more  tincrre  than  on  the  death 
of  one  of  those  princes  whose  accursed  ambition  Is  the 
sole  cause  of  war."—  Knax :  On  the  Folly  of  War. 

4.  Honest,  undissembling,  frank,  truthful, 
true  ;  really  meaning  what  one  says  or  does. 

"  Assure  yourself  that  I  never  was  more  lincere."— 
ilacaulay  Bia.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

sin-gere   ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sincere;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sincere  manner  ;  without  mixture  or 
alloy. 

"  Couimonwealtha  .  .  .  absolutely  and  tincerefy  made 
of  any  of  them  .  .  .  but  alwait-s  mixed  with  another." 
—SmitH :  Commonwealth,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Honestly  ;  with  purity  of  heart,  piiriwae, 
or  motives  ;  in  sincerity  ;  without  simulation 
or  disguise. 

"  Nothing  simply  or  linrtrelp  done." 

Jinitiel :  Dr<lic  of  Hueerit  Arcadia. 

Sin-cere'-ne'sB,  s.  [Eng.  sincere;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sincere ;  sincerity. 

"  Suddenly  see  you  leave  off  thi»  lincrrrneu. ' 

•MM*  t  flat. :  Woman  Pleated,  ir.  L 

sln-CoV-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  tinceriU,  from  Lat 
sinceritatem,  accus.  of  sinceritas,  from  sinceria 
=  sincere  (q.v.);  Sp.  sinceridad;  Ital.  tin- 
ceritd.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pure  or 
unmixed. 

"  The  German*  are  a  people  that  more  than  all  the 
world.  I  think,  may  hoa«t  thnvrit.v.  «  hrinx  for  n.me 
thousand  year»npnre*nd  unmixed  i«o|ile  "— FelOutm: 
Brirf  Character  »/  the  Lou-  Cnuritrttt,  p.  W. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  bein;,'  sincere  or 
honest  in  mind,  motives,  or  intention  ;  free- 


dom from  simulation  or  disguise  ;   genuine- 
ness of  purpose  ;  truthfulness,  earnestness. 

"  Sincerity  u  a  duty  no  leu  plaiu  than  important.* 
—Knox:  Utrmont,  vol  iii.,  ser.  8. 

Sinch.  *.  [Sp.  cincAo.]  A  strap  whereby  the 
loop  on  the  end  of  the  girth  of  a  Spanish 
saddle  is  laced  to  the  loop  on  the  saddle.  The 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  do  not  use  a  buckle, 
but  i  ass  a  strap,  rope,  or  raw-hide  over  and 
over  around  the  loops,  and  tuck  the  end  in. 

"  Has  quietly  wriggled  and  swelled  himself  until  he 
has  got  far  enough  through  the  n'nc*  to  try  his  experi- 
lueut.  —  .Scrioner'i  Magiuin*.  April,  18»o,  p.  W4. 

8in-9lp'-It-aL  a.  [Lat.  tincipul,  genit  *in- 
cipt(i-  =  the  fore-part  of  the  head.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sinciput  (q.v.). 


[Lat,  from  semi  =  half;  and 
caput  =  the  head/ 
^   Anat.  :  The  upjier  part  of  the  head. 

*  sin'-der,  «.    [CINDEE.J 
sin  doc,  s.    [SiNToc.] 

sin  -d6n.  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vivtuv  (sinddn).] 
">  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  ; 
a  wrapper. 

"  There  were  found  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  written 
In  Cue  parchment,  and  wrapped  In  undont  of  linen.* 
—  Bticon. 

2.  Stirg.  :  A  small  piece  of  rag  or  a  round 
pledget  introduced  into  the  hole  made  in  the 
cranium  by  a  trephine. 

*  sin  -dry,  a.    [SUNDRY.] 

sine.  s.  [Lat.  sinus  =  a  curve,  a  fold,  a  bosom, 
a  gulf.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  gulf,  a  bay. 

"  The  Persian  tint."  Syltetter  :  Coloniei,  M. 

2.  Trigon.  :  The  straight  line  drawn  from 
one  extremity  of  an  arc  |>er|>eudirular  to  the 
diameter  passing  through  the  other  extrem- 
ity. If  from  any  point  on  one  side  of  a  plane 
angle  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  ti|>oii  the 
other  side,  thus  forming  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, the  ratio  of  the  hypothenuse  of  this 
triangle  to  the  perpendicular  is  the  sine  of 
the  angle. 

•J  (1)  Arithmetic  of  tines  :  Analytical  trig- 
onometry, the  object  of  which  is  to  exhibit 
the  relations  of  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents, 
&c.,  of  arcs,  multiple  arcs,  Arc. 

(2)  Artificial  sines  :  Logarithms  of  the  na- 
tural sines  or  logarithmic  sines. 

(3)  Line  of  sines  :  A  line  on  the  sector,  or 
Gun  tor's  scale,  &c.,  divided  according  to  tb* 
sines,  or  expressing  the  sines. 

(4)  Natural  tines  :  Sines  expressed  by  natural 
numbers. 

(5)  Versed  sine  of  an  arc  or  angle:  The  seg- 
ment of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the 
sine  and  the  extremity  of  the  arc. 

sine  -  galvanometer,  sine  -  com  - 
pass,*. 

Elect,  r  A  galvanometer  in  which  the  strength 
of  the  current  is  measured  by  the  sine  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  coil  has  to  be  turned 
to  be  parallel  to  the  deflected  needle. 

'•  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  any  gal- 
vanometer may  be  used  as  a  «fit#-?a/mn<>mr'T.  eves 
though  it  Is  not  provided  with  a  graduation  to  sno* 
the  angle  through  which  It  has  been  turned."—  fnt. 
Phyt.  Sue.  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  lui. 

81   ne,  prep.    [Lat]    Without 

Sine  die,  phr.  [I.at.  =  without  a  dajr.1 
A  phrase  used  In  reference  to  an  adjournment 
or  prorogation  of  an  assembly  or  meeting,  aa 
of  a  court  or  parliament,  when  no  s|x>cined 
day  or  time  is  fixed  for  its  re-assembling  or 
for  the  resuming  of  business.  When  a  de- 
fendant is  allowed  to  go  sin*  die,  he  is  die- 
missed  the  court 

sine  qua  non.  phr.  [Lat  =  without 
which  not.]  Something  absolutely  nei-efwary 
or  indispensable  ;  an  indispensable  condition, 

•  sine  qua  non  nl  ness,  *. 

sability.    (Soulhey  :  Doctor,  ch.  ill.,  a.  1.) 

*  Sin'-e'-ciir-sjl,  a.  [Eng.  tinecur(r);  -nJ.J  Of 
or  i«ertainii)g  to  a  sinecure  ;  of  the  nature  of  s 
sinecure. 

sin'  -e"  -cure,  «.  (Lat  tine  cunt  =  without  core 

Of  souls.) 

1.  Strictlyan  ecclesiastical  benefice,  wit  hoot 
cure  <-f  souls.  There  are  three  sorU  of  ecclesi- 
astical sinecures  : 


toil,  boy ;  pout,  joit-l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     Ing. 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic,  =  bel,  deL 
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(1)  Where  the  benefice  is  a  donative,  and 
is  committed  to  the  incumbent  by  the  patron 
expressly   without   cure  of  souls,   the    cure 
either  not  existing  or  being  intrusted  to  a 
vicar  ;  this  is  the  strictest  form  of  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

(2)  Certain  cathedral  offices,  viz.,  the  canon- 
ries  and  prebends,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  deaneries. 

(3)  Where  a  parish  is  destitute  of  parish- 
ioners, having  become  depopulated. 

2.  Any  office  or  post  which  has  remuneration 
•without  employment. 

••  The  great  patent  offices  in  the  exchequer  ...  are 
ttnecurtt."—  Burke:  OH  Economical  Reform. 

*  sin'-e-cure,  v.t.    [SINECURE,  *.]    To  place 
iu  a  sinecure. 

•sin'-e-ciir  ism,  s.  [Eng-.  sinecur(e);  -ism.] 
The  state  of  holding  a  sinecure. 

*sin'-e-cur-ist,  s.    [En^  sinecur(e);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  holds  a  sinecure. 

2.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  sinecures. 

*  Sin'-<5-pi  te,  s.     [Lat.  sinapi,  sinapis  =  mus- 

tard.]   Something  resembling  mustard-seed. 

Sln-es'-ic,  a.  [Formed  from  Gr.  Sira  (Sina) 
=  China.]  Contained  in,  or  derived  from 
Chinese  wax. 

sincsic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H^O*  (?).  Lewy's  name  for  a 
fatty  acid,  which  he  obtained  by  heating 
Chinese-  wax  with  potash  lime. 

sin-e-thyl  -a-mine,  s.  [Contract  from 
thiosinethylamine  (q.v.).] 

CN 
Chem.  :    C6Hi0N2  =  CsHj,  VN.      Ethylsin- 


) 

VN. 
) 


amine.  A  bitter  compound,  produced  by  de- 
composing thiosinethylamiiie  with  plumbic 
hydrate.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  arranged 
in  dendritic  groups,  melts  to  a  colourless 
liquid  at  100',  is  insoluble  iu  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

•In  ew  (ewas  u),  *si-newe,  *si-nowe, 

*sy-newe,  ».  [A.  8.  sinu,  seonu,  sionu  ; 
co_'ii.  with  Dut  zenuw;  Dan.  sent;  Sw.sena; 
O.  H.  Ger.  senawa,  seiiewa,  senuwa;  Ger.  schne.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Warrior,  wlio  hast  waited  long, 
Firm  of  soul,  of  tinrw  strong." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  111  It. 

•2.  Muscle,  nerve. 

"  The  feeling  pow'r,  which  ii  life's  root, 
Through  ev'ry  living  j»art  itself  doth  shed 
By  tinemi,  which  extend  from  head  to  foot." 

iKiriet.    (Todd.) 

3.  That  which    gives  strength  or  vigour; 
that  in  which  strength  consists. 

11  N»y.  patience,  or  we  break  the  tinevt  at  our  plot." 
—Shaketp.  :  Tutclfth  Might,  ii.  5. 

H,  Anat.  :  A  tendon  (q.v.). 
t  The  sinews  of  war  :  Money. 

"  The  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  will  supply 
the  tinem  of  war."-l>aily  Telegraph,  Oct  IS,  '886. 

sinew-shrunk,  a. 

Fttrr.  :  Having  the  sinews  under  the  belly 
•hrunk  by  excessive  fatigue.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

•ain'-ew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Smew,  «.]  To 
knit  strongly  together,  as  with  sinews. 

"  Ask  the  liuly  Bona  for  thy  queen  : 
Bo  shalt  thuu  ti/ietc  both  these  lands  together. 

Shakap.  :  3  Henry  17.,  ii.  «. 

•In   ewcd  (ew  as  u),  a.     [Eng.  sinew;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  sinews. 

2.  Strong,  vigorous,  firm,  sinewy. 

"  Drew 
With  tinnc'd  arm  the  stubborn  yew.' 

Tickell:  Ode. 

t  B&X'-S-wey,  *.     [Fr.  teneve.] 
Hot.  :  The  seed  of  6'inapi*  nigra. 

*  gin'-ew  1  ness  (ew  as  u),  ».  [Eng.  tinewy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sinewy. 

••in'-ew-ish  (ew  as  u),  o.  [Eng.  sinew; 
•ish.]  Sinewy. 

"  His  body  linrvtuh  raid  strong  compact."—  Bolin- 
Afd  :  Cunquttt  of  Ireland,  en.  xxiv. 

•In'-ew-less  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  sinew; 
-Uss.]  Devoid  of  sinews;  hence,  having  no 
Strength  or  vigour. 

"His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter  d  there, 
Shrunken  and  rinrwtett  and  ghastly  bare." 

Itl/ron  :  Hebrew  Melodiet  ;  Siiul 


*sln'-ew-ous  (ew  as  ii),  a.  [Eng.  sinew; 
-ous.]  Sinewy. 

"  His  arum  and  other  limbs  more  sinewntu  than 
fleshie." — J/vli/tthed :  Conquett  o/  Ireland,  ch.  x. 

sin  -ew-y  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Eng.  sinew;  -y.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
a  sinew. 

"The  finiwy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall 
Througn  every  part.  Donne. 

2.  Well  braced  with  sinews  ;  strong,  vigor- 
ous, nervous. 

"  Uis  «'/t0<ey  throat  seems  by  convulsions  twitched." 
.Scott ;  TK»  Poacher. 

Sl'-ney,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

But.  :  Staphyiea  pinnata. 

sin  ful,   *syn-ful,  *syn-vol,  a.     [A.S. 

synjull.] 

1.  Full  of  sin ;  tainted  with  sin  ;   wicked, 
unholy;  acting  or  living  sinfully. 

"  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  iniful  tana."— Luke 
iii.2. 

2.  Containing  sin ;  consisting  of  sin  ;  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God  ;  wicked  :  as,  sinful 
actions,  sinful  thoughts. 

Sln'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sinful;  -ly.]  In  a 
sinful  manner  ;  wickedly  ;  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God. 

"  Thy  neighebour  thou  witest  tinfully, 
And  sayst,  tbou  hast  a  litel  and  he  hath  all." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,586. 

Sin  ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  sinful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sinful ;  iniquity, 
wickedness,  criminality,  depravity,  moral  cor- 
ruption. 

"  Supernal  grace  contending 
With  tinfulnett  of  men."        Milton  :  f.  L.,  ii.  360. 

Sing  (pa.  t.,  sang,  *  song,  *songe,  *sung,  pa. 
par.  *sang,  sung),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  singan  (pa.  t. 
sang,  pi.  sungon,  pa.  par.,  sungeii);  cogn. 
with  Dut  zingen  (pa.  t.  zong,  pa.  par.  gezon- 
gen) ;  I  eel.  syngja  (pa.  t.  saung,  song :  pa.  par. 
sunginn) ;  Dan.  syage;  Sw.  sjunga;  Goth. 
siggutan;  Ger.  singen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  sounds  with  melodious  inflections 
or  modulations  of  the  voice,  either  as  fancy 
may  dictate,  or  according  to  the  notes  of  a 
song  or  tune. 

"  To  the  lute  she  lung.' 

Shakes?.:  Peridetiv.  (ProL) 

2.  To  utter  sweet  or  melodious  sounds  ;  to 
produce  or  emit  rhythmical  or  pleasing  sounds 
as  birds. 

"The  birds  such  pleasure  took 
That  some  would  tiny." 

Shaketp.  :  llomeo  t  Juliet,  Ii.  2. 
If  Some  think  that  male  birds  sing  to  attract 
the  females ;  others  that  their  song  is  intended 
only  for  a  call.  There  is  great  rivalry  between 
males  as  to  which  will  sing  best.  At  other 
times  than  the  breeding  season  the  male  sings 
apparently  to  please  himself.  (Darwin:  De- 
scent of  Alan,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

*  3.  To  make  or  cause  a  small  shrill  sound. 

"  Through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  shiys." 
Shtikeip. :  t'enut  i  Adonii,  305. 

T  The  singing  of  a  kettle,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  the  water  in  a  kettle,  is  produced  by 
the  formation  and  successive  condensation  of 
the  first  bubbles  which  rise  as  the  water 
begins  to  boil. 

4.  To  relate  or  speak  of  something  in  num- 
bers or  verse. 

"  Rais'd  from  earth,  and  sav'd  from  passion,  ling 
Of  IJUUIHU  hope  by  cross  event  destroy  d." 

Prior.    (Todd.} 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To    utter    with    musical   or   melodious 
modulations  of  the  voice. 

"  And  to  the  maydens  sowndlng  tymbrels  tong 
In  well  attuned  note*  a  joyous  lay." 

Xpenter :  f.  Q.,  I.  xii.  7. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song  ;  to  give  praise  to  in 
verse. 

"  Arms  and  the  man  I  ting." 

Urydtn  :  Virgil  ;  jfneid  I.  L 

3.  To  usher,  attend  on,  or  accompany  with 
singing 

"  Sing  him  home."     Shatetp. :  At  You  Like  It,  IT.  2. 

4.  To  produce  an  effect  on  by  singing. 

"  fHng  me  now  asleep."  —  SAa&eip. :  Midtummtr 
ITighfi  Dream.  U.  8. 

HI.  To  sing  small:  [SMALL]. 

*  2.  To  sing  sorrow :  To  fare  badly. 

"  As  for  the  poor  squires  they  may  ting  lotrosf."— 
Jarns :  Don  Quixote,  pti .,  bk.  ilL,  ch.  IT. 

sing-song,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  term  for  bad  singing  or  drawling ; 


a  drawling  or  monotonous  tone  ;  a  wearisome 
repetition  of  similar  notes  or  tones. 

2.  A  convivial  meeting,  where  each  pereoa 
is  expected  to  contribute  a  song. 

"  He  deiwsed  that  he  saw  the  defendant  at  tb* 
•ing-tony.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  13,  18S4. 

*  3.  A  song,  a  rhyme. 

"  This  ting-tang  was  made  on  the  English  by  tbt> 
Scots."—  Fuller:  Worthiet :  Barkthire. 

B.  As  adj. :  Drawling,  monotonous,  chant* 
ing. 

'•  Keeping  time  to  the  ting-tong  drawl  by  a  rapid 
waving  of  their  bodies."— Field,  Oct  3,  188*. 

*  Sing-song,  v.i.     To  write  poetry. 

"  You  sit 
Sing-longing  here,"    Tenuytan  :  Queen  Mary,  it  1. 

*  sing -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sing, ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  sung  ;  n't  or  suitable  for  singing. 

"  Does  not  excel  in  the  invention  of  suitable 
operatic  motives  or  the  mnuulacture  of  tingaU* 
lyrico. '— Outvrver.  Nov.  15,  18oS. 

singe,  *  senge,  v.t.  [A.S.  sengnn  -  to  singe, 
lit.  —  to  cause  to  sing,  in  reference  to  the 
noise  made  by  oinged  hair,  &c. ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zengen ;  Ger.  sengen ;  IceL  sangr  = 
singed,  burnt] 

1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  To  burn  slightly  or  su]>er- 
ficially  ;  to  burn  the  surface,  euds,  or  outside 
of;  to  scorch. 

"  If  you  want  pajier  to  tinge  a  fowl,  tear  th»  Hrst 
book  you  see  about  the  house."— ata(ft :  Rule*  far 
Seroantt  in  Ueneral. 

2.  Calico :   To  remove  the  nap  from  ;   to 
prepare  for  printing  or  dyeing  by  removing 
the   fibrous   down   from    the    surface  of,    by 
passing  it  through  a  gas  flame. 

singe,  s.  [SINGE,  v.}  A  slight  burning ;  a 
burning  of  the  surface. 

singe -ing,  *sindg'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a. 
[SINGE,  t;.] 

singeing  lamp,  s.  A  flat-bodied  lamp 
with  one  open  side  to  the  light-chamber,  used 
to  singe  the  hair  of  horses  as  a  substitute  for 
clipping. 

singeing  machine,  s.  A  machine  in 
which  the  fibrous  down  is  removed  from  the 
surface  of  cotton  cloth  by  passing  it  through 
a  gas  flame. 

singe  :  ing  ly,  *  sindg  ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
singeing;  -ly.]  In  a  singeing  manner;  »o  as 
to  singe  or  scorch. 

"  I  confess  that  the  bodies  of  devils  may  be  not  only 
war-o,  but  lindgingly  hot"— Jlore :  Anttdutc  ajainit 
Atheism.  (App.) 

sing'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sing  ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  sings. 

"  Here  seem  d  the  tingrr  touch'd  at  what  he  sung. 
And  grief  a  while  delay 'd  his  lianil  and  tongue 
Parnell:  To  Lord  Vac.  Bolingbioke. 

2.  One  whose    occupation    is   to   sing ;  a 
skilled  or  professional  vocalist. 


sing'-er  *.  [Eng.  singe,  v.  ;  -er.}  One  who  or 
that  which  singes  ;  specif.,  a  singeing  mauhine. 

*  Sing'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  singer  (I);  -ess.]  A 
female  singer.  (Wycliffe  :  2  Chron.  iii.  5.) 

Singh,  s.  [Punjabi,  Hind.,  &c.]  Alion.  Used 
as  a  title  by  Rajpoots,  Sikhs,  &c. :  as,  Gholab 
Singh,  or  more  rarely  in  the  names  of  places, 
as  Stn0(A)aDore  =  the  city  of  lions. 

Sin  gha  lese ,  a.  &  s.    [CINGALESE.] 

sing  ha -ra,  s.  [Mahratta  shingaree=Trapn 
bispinosa.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

singhara  nuts,  .<.  pi.  The  large  .-dible 
seeds  of  Trapa  bicornis,  a  native  of  China, 
and  T.  bispinosa  and  T.  natans,  nat  ' 

India.  The  nuts  abound  in  fecula.  In  Chins 
the  kernels  are  roasted  or  boiled,  like  pota- 
toes. Called  also  Water-nuts. 

sing' -Ing.  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SiNO.] 
singing  bird,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  bird  that  sings;  a  song, 
bird. 

"  Wicker  cages  .  .  . 
All  full  Of  tinrfnybintt" 

•••'low:  /lirdt  of  Killinpitortk. 

2.  Ornith.  (PI.) :  The  Acromyodi,  a  divisiou 
of  Passeres  suggested  by  Garrod.     They  hav( 
the  muscles  of  tlie  syrinx  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  the  bronchial  semi-rings. 

*  singing-book,  s.  A  book  containing; 
music  for  singing  ;  a  scng-book. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  singing-cakes,  s.  pi. 

Kcdes.:  The  ancient  term  for  the  altar- 
bread  used  for  the  priest's  communion.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Injunctions  it  is  ordered 
that  they  be  round  as  heretofore,  but  some- 
what thicker,  and  without  the  usual  imprint 
of  a  crucifix,  a  cross,  or  the  sacred  mono- 
grams I.H.S.  or  X.P.8.  (Lee:  Glossary.) 

singing-flame,  -. 

Physics:  A  flame,  either  naked  or  enclosed 
In  a  tube,  which  emits  musical  sounds  under 
certain  conditions. 

Singing-glass,  ».  A  thin,  sonorous  glass 
vessel,  which  yields  an  echo  when  set  in 
vibration  by  a  sound. 

singing  ninny,  s.  A  cake  made  with 
butter  and  currauts  and  baked  on  a  griddle. 
(Prop.) 

*  singing  man,  s.    A  man  who  sings,  or 
is  employed  to  sing,  as  in  churches  or  cathe- 
drals ;  a  chorister. 

"  Liking  his  lather  to  a  tinginj-man  of  Windsor."— 
Bhaketp.  •'  *  Henry  jr.,  ii.  L 

singing  master,  ».  A  man  who  teaches 
Singing. 

*  singing -woman,  *.     A  woman   em- 
ployed to  sing. 

"  Her  hands  are  .not  alternately  stretched  out,  and 
then  drawn  in  again,  as  with  the  limjiny-woman  at 
Sadler's  Wells.'— Uoldtmith :  Tht  Bee.  No.  2. 

Blng'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  singing  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  singing  manner  ;  with  sound  like  singing. 
"  Counterfaite   courtiers— speaking    lispiugly.    and 

answering  linginglu."— North:  Philosopher  at  Court 

(1676),  p.  16. 

Sin'-gle,  a.  &  «.  [Lat  singulus  =  single, 
separate,  from  the  same  root  as  simplex  = 
simple  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  only,  as  distinguished  from  a  num- 
ber ;  consisting  of  one  only ;  not  double  or 
more  than  one. 

"  Hear  me  one  tingle  word." 

Shattxp.  :  AlCt  Well  that  End*  WeO,  T.  «. 

2.  Concerning  only  one ;  particular,  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  tingle  honour." 

Shaketp.  :  Corlotaniu,  1L  S. 

3.  Separate,  alone  ;  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

"  What,  alas !  can  these  my  tingle  arms  ?  * 

.•ViaXeip. :  Troilut  t  CrettiUa,  IL  t, 

4.  Unmarried. 

"  But  if  these  live  remembered  not  to  be. 
Die  tingle,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee." 

Skaketp. :  Sonnet I 

>    &  Not  compound  ;  simple. 

"  The  English  tongue  has  some  advantage  above  the 
leame.1  taagmsm  which  have  no  usual  word  to  di«- 
tingui»h  tingle  from  simple."—  Wnttt. 

6.  Not  twisted,  doubled,  or  combined  with 
Others  :  as,  a  single  thread. 

7.  Performed  by  one  person  only,  or  by 
one  opposed  to  one  :  as,  single  combat,  single 
fight. 

*  8.  Not  double  or  deceitful ;  simple,  honest, 
•rtless,  sincere. 

"  I  speak  it  with  a  tinyle  heart" 

Shiiketp.  :  Henry  K///,  T.  t, 

•9.  Simple,  silly,  foolish,  weak. 
"  Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?  yonr 
chin  double?  your  wit  tingle!"— Skaketp.:  t  Henry 

*  10.  Singular. 

"  That  you  may  know  my  ringlr  charity, 
Freely  I  here  rrmit  all  interest." 

Ford :  Tit  i;it  Shet  a  Whore,  tr.  t 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  but  one  of  any  organ :  as, 
•  tingle  flower,  a  single  seed,  &c. 

2.  Hort.  (Of  a  flower):  Having  but  one  row 
Of  petals. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  unit,  one  :  as,  He  scored  a  tingle. 

*  2.  The  tail  of  an  animal ;  properly  applied 
,      to  that  of  the  buck.    (HalliweU..) 

e         3.  Bateball:  A  hit  for  one  base. 
4.  [SINGLES]. 

Single-acting,  a.  Applied  to  an  engine 
In  which  steam  is  admitted  to  one  side  only 
of  the  piston,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
double-acting  engine,  in  which  both  motions 
Of  the  piston  are  made  by  live-steam. 

'single  ale,  *  single-beer,  *  single  - 
drink,  s.  Small  beer,  as  double-ale  was 
strong  ale. 


single -blessedness,  «.     The  state  of 

bein,'  unman  led  ;  celibacy. 

"  2.ut  ««tl»l««  happy  is  the  rose  distill  d. 
Than  that  whu-h.  »iUu-rmg  on  thr  v.rgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  aud  dies,  in  tingle-Ue*icdneu  " 

Shatetp. :  MUltummer  Might' t  Dream,  t  L 

single-block,  *,  A  block  having  but  a 
single  sheave ;  a  single  sheave  in  a  pair  of 
cheeks. 

single-bond, «.    [Boxo,  «.,  A.  II.  6.] 

single-breasted,  a.  Applied  to  a  coat 
or  waistcoat  which  buttons  only  to  one  side, 
and  has  not  flaps  for  overlapping.  (Opposed 
to  double-breasted.) 

single-combat,  s.  A  combat  between 
two  individuals.  [BATTLE,  t.,  B.  1.J 

single-cat,  a.  Applied  to  a  file  having 
but  a  single  rank  of  teeth. 

single-entry,  s. 

Book-keeping,  £c. :  A  method  of  book-keep- 
ing in  which  each  transaction  is  only  entered 
once.  Opposed  to  double-entry  (q.v.). 

*  single-escheat,  0. 

Law:  The  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  of  all  a 
person's  movables  on  his  being  declared  a 
rebel. 

single-fluid  battery,  5. 

Electro-magnetism:  Aga.\v*n\c  battery  having 
but  a  single  fluid,  in  which  the  elements  are 
submerged  or  by  which  they  are  wetted.  The 
original  Voltaic  pile  was  the  first  of  this  class. 
The  term  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  double- 
fluid  batteries,  which  are  also  very  numerous. 

single-handed,  a. 

L  Having  one  hand  or  workman  only. 

2.  Unassisted  ;  by  one's  self  alone  ;  alone. 

"When  ringlt-handcd  in  a  sloop*  care  should  b» 
taken  to  reef  down  iu  good  time."— Field,  Jan.  SO, 

3.  Worked  or  managed  by  one  person  only. 

"I  should  not  advise  any  topmast  for  a  tingle- 
banded  sailing  boat."— field,  Jan.  30.  1886. 

single-hearted,  a.    Having  a  single  or 
honest  heart ;  simple-hearted. 
single-line,  ». 

Saddlery :  A  single  rein  leading  from  the 
hand  of  the  driver  to  a  strap  forked  a  little 
behind  the  hames,  and  proceeding  thence  to 
the  bit-rings. 

single-minded,  a.  Having  a  single  or 
honest  mind  or  heart. 

single  -  reed  plane,  t.  A  bead-plane 
with  but  one  hollow  in  its  sole.  Bead-planes 
are  also  made  for  planing  several  beads  at 
once. 

single-seeded  cucumber, «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sicyos  (q.v.)i 
single -stick,  *. 

1.  A  long  stick,  formerly  used  in  B  certain 
description  of  fencing ;  also  the  style  of 
fencing  practised  with  such  sticks. 

*  2.  A  game  of  cudgels,  in  which  he  who 
first  brought  bjood  from  his  adversary's  head 
was  declared  victor. 

"  Fearlew  he  risks  that  cranium  thick 
At  cudgelling  aud  tingU-ttick." 

fratd :  To  Julia. 

Single-tax,  ..  The  theory  of  taxation 
advocated  by  Henry  George  and  his  disciples, 
in  which  it  in  maintained  that  all  taxation 
should  be  laid  upon  land,  and  all  improvements 
be  relieved  from  revenue  charges.  They  cluiin 
that  the  land  is  rightfully  the  property  of  the 
community  and  should  be  held  for  the  public 
good,  all  who  use  it  being  made  to  pay  for  the 
privilege.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  main- 
tain that  it  woiiM  put  an  end  to  poverty,  and 
yield  other  highly  beneficial  results. 

single-thorn,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  English  translation  of  Mono- 
centris  (q.v.).  Used  as  a  popular  name  for 
the  single  species  of  that  genus. 

Single-tree,  *.  A  bar  secured  by  its 
centre  to  the  cross-bar  of  the  thills  or  shafts, 
and  to  whose  ends  the  traces  arc  attached. 
The  single-trees  are  connected  to  the  ends  of 
the  double-tree  when  the  horses  are  hitched  in 
pairs.  A  whiffle-tree. 

Sing!e-tree  hook:  A  hook  on  each  arm  of 
the  single-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  at- 
tached. 

sln'-gle,  r.f.    [SINGLE,  a.] 

1.  To  select   individually  from   among  a 


number ;  to  choose  or  pick  out  from  amongst 
others.    (Generally  followed  by  out.) 

"  Why  she  in  particular  should  be  tinaUd  out  ttt 
prot«rt.*--Z«i/,  K/^rraM,  Aug.  «.  MSk^ 

*  2.  To  sequester,  to  withdraw,  to  retire,  to 
separate. 

"  I  see  not  any  thing  done  as  It  should  be  if  it  b* 
wrought  by  an  ageut  tingling  1Uelf  from  conjorta.-- 
Booker:  Eeclet.  Polity. 

•  3.  To  take  alone  or  apart 

"  Many  men  there  are.  than  whom  nothing  is  -VTt 
com  mendaUe  when  they  an  tingled.'-  UvJter :  Meal*. 

sin  -gle  ness, «.    [Eng.  tingle;  -nest.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  single  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  one  only  or  of 
being  separate  from  all  others.    (Opposed  to 
doubleness  or  multiplicity.) 

2.  Simplicity;  sincerity  or  purity  of  mind 
or  purpose  ;  freedom  from  duplicity. 

~  (They)  did  eat  their  meat  wi th  gladueas  and  (few!* 
fMSf  of  heart  '-Act*  ii.  M. 

sin  gles,  «.    [SINGLE,  a.] 

Silk-manvf. :  Silk  thread  formed  of  one  of 
the  reel-threads  twisted.  [THROWS-MLK.] 

sin  -gle  ton,  «.    [Fr.J    A  single  card  of  any 
suit  held  by  a  player. 

"  Nur  wa*  it  to  prove  that  the  lead  of  a  u-, 
was  sometimes  good  play."— field,  Dec.  It.  It**. 

sin  -glo.  s.    [Chinese  (»).]    A  sort  of  fine  tea, 
with  large  flat  leaves,  not  much  rolled. 

»ln-gly%  adv.     [Eng.  tingle);  -ly.] 

1.  Individ'ially,  particularly,  separately. 

-  Demand  them  ttn^y."— MatM  :  Alii  W,U  Att 
Eniti  Well,  IT  S. 

*  2.  By  one's  self ;  alone. 

"  Thou  tinotf  honest  man.- 

.•ihtikeip. :  Timon  of  Athenl,  IT.  S. 

3.  Without  partners  or  associates  ;  single- 
handed  :  as,  To  attack  a  person  tingly. 

*  4.  Honestly,  simply,  sincerely. 

*  5.  Singularly. 

"  An  edict  tinglt  uu]att  "-Milton.    (Ted*.} 

sing  sing,  5.    [See  extract] 

Zool. :  Kobiu  (or  Cobus)  ting  ting,  fron 
Western  Africa.  Colour  reddish  -  brown, 
grayish  on  shoulders.  It  differs  iu  its  colour- 
ing and  in  the  length  of  its  rough  coat  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

"  This  animal  is  called  Sina  Xnff  by  all  the  negroes. 
They  do  not  think  that  their  flocks  will  be  healthy  «r 
fruitful  unless  they  have  a  MM  Sing  with  them.  .  . 
The  English  on  the  Gambia  call  It  a  Jackajsvdeer  from 
its  apiwarance.  aud  it  is  called  Koba  and  KaMimana* 
by  the  negroes  at  Xacanhy's  Island.-— f  njUM.  Cyc***v 
(Xat.  Sin.),  L  SM. 

*  sing  ster,  s.    [Eng.  ring;  fern.  suff.  -ster.} 
A  female  singer. 

sin  -gu  lar,   *  sln'-gu  ler,  o.   ft  t.     [Fr. 

tingulier,  from  IjU.  timjularis  =  single,  separ- 
ate,  from  singuli  zs  one  by  one ;  Sp.  A  Port. 
lingvlar  ;  Ital.  siKg+lnre,  ringvlart.}  [Sisuut.) 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Separate  from  others ;  distinct,  single. 
(Obsolete  except  in  legal  phrases.) 

"That  the  two  princes  should  trie  the  matter  tho* 
togitutr  luannaM/urcoJutmL  '- Boii**e4:  Bat.  fnf. 
land,  bk.  vli..  ch  x. 

*  2.  Being  alone  ;  unique. 

"  These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  art  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  r'nt-rl  stanswr  IS) 
their  kind.--^cT  - 


*  3.  Alone  in  its  kind ;  unparalleled,  unex- 
ampled. 

"  Some  villain,  ay,  and  nifular  In  hi*  art.' 

>A.a<-<M    C>m*WiiM.  Ill  4. 

4.  Out  of  the  usual  course ;  extraordiuary, 
unusual,  strange. 

"  The  fame  of  tb«*»  **f*l*r  andirnce*  spread  OTW 
Borne."— Jlaautlay     Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  vli. 

5.  Above  or  beyond  the  common  ;  remark* 
able,  notable,  rare,  eminent 

-  Men  of  titular  Integrity  and  learning.' 

OtalMf  :  Brnrt  VIII.,  IL  4 

ft.  Not  following  common  usage  or  idem; 
peculiar,  odd,  strange. 

"  80  spake  the  fervent  angel,  but  his  seal 
None  seconded,  as  outoJ  sea**  Judg'd. 
OrstHfiitorandnah.-  MUhm  -.P.L..  t.  ML 

IL  Cram, :  Denoting  one  person  or  thing} 
opposed  to  dual  or  pluraL 
B.  At  substantive: 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  particular  instance ;  • 
particuhxr. 

2.  Gram. :  The  singular  number. 

^  By  IS  &  14  Viet,  c.  21,  s.  4,  it  is  enacted 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jd\tl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  t™",  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^tlat.   ph  =  fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  chun;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sloua  =  shoo,   -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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sin  gularist— sink 


that  a  word  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  meaning 
the  singular  shall  include  the  plural,  aud  vice 
versa,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

singular-point,  -. 

Math. :  A  singular  point  of  a  curve  is  a 
point  at  which  the  curve  possesses  some 
peculiar  pro|>erties  not  possessed  by  other 
points  of  the  curve. 

singular-proposition,  s. 

Logic :  A  proposition  which  has  for  its  sub- 
ject a  singular  term,  or  a  common  term 
limited  to  one  individual  by  a  singular  sign. 

singular-successor,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  purchaser  or  other  disponer  or 
acquirer  of  titles,  whether  judicial  or  volun- 
tary, in  contradistinction  to  the  heir,  who 
succeeds  by  a  general  title  of  succession  or 
universal  representation. 

singular-term,  s. 

Logic:  A  term  which  stands  for  one  indi- 
vidual. [TERM,  *.] 

•  sln'-gu-lar-Ist,  ».     [Eng.  singular;  -ist.] 
One  wh'o  affects  singularity. 

"  A  demure  sneaksby,  a  clownish  tinyularitt,  or 
non-conformist  to  ordinary  "sage,  a  stiff  opiuiatre."— 
Barrow:  Sermon*,  vol.  Ui.,  Mr.  34. 

sln-gu-lar'-s-tjf,  ».  [Fr.  singularity,  from 
Lat.  " singular itatem,  accus.  of  singularitas, 
from  singularis  =  singular  (q.v.);  Sp.  singu- 
laridad  ;  Ital.  singularltd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  singular ; 
some  quality  or  character  by  which  a  thing  is 
distinguished  from  others  ;  a  peculiarity. 

"  I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  ringu- 
larity  of  the  instrument:  it  is  not  unlike  a  violin.  — 
Ad'litm:  On  Itu/y. 

*  2.  Something  singular,  rare,  or  curious; 
•  rarity,  a  curiosity. 

"Your  gallery 

Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  tingularitiet." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter't  Tale,  v.  8. 

*  3.  A  particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or 
distinction. 

"  Catholicism,  which  is  here  attributed  unto  the 
church,  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
tingularity  of  the  Jewish  nation.'  —  Pearton. 

4.  Character  or  trait  of  character  differing 
from  that  of  others ;  strangeness,  oddity, 
eccentricity. 

"  Singularity  in  this  matter  is  so  far  from  being  a 
reflection  upon  any  mini's  prudence,  that  it  is  a 
singular  commendation  of  it."— Tillotton:  Sermon*. 
ser.  1. 

•5.  Celibacy. 

•  Sin -gu  lar-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  singular;  -ize.} 

1.  To  make  singular  or  single. 
t  2.  To  distinguish. 

"  The  two  Amazons  who  tingutarized  themselves 
most  in  action."— Smollett :  Humphrey  Clinker,  lett 
A  p.  30. 

•in  -gu-lar-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  singular  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  singular  manner  or  degree ;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  different  from  others  ;  pe- 
culiarly, eminently. 

"  His  temperance  had  it*  proper  reward,  a  ifnTu- 
larty  green  and  vigorous  old  age."— Ma.ca.ulay :  Ilitt. 
fng..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Strangely,  oddly. 

3.  So  as  to  express   one  or  the  singular 
number. 

•sln'-gulf,  *  sin -gulf  e,  *.    [SINOOLT.J 

•sin'-gult,  «.    [Lat.  ringultui.]    A  sigh. 
"  So  when  her  teares  were  stopped  from  eyther  eye 
Her  rirtfuttt,  blubbrlngs.  seem'd  to  make  them  flye," 
Brownt :  Britannia*  Pastoral*.  ii.  L 

•sin-gul'-ti-ent,  o.  [Lat  singultiens.] 
Sighing,  sobbing. 

"So  many  disordered  not«s  and  rinyuUimt  accents." 
—Houell :  Party  of  Beuli.  p.  a. 

•sln-guT-tous,  a.  [SIKOULT.]  Relating  to 
or  affected  with  hiccough. 

•In-gul'-tus, «.    [Lat.] 

Med. :  The  hiccough  (q.T.). 

sin-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  sin(e);  -ical.]  Of  or  per- 
Uining'to  a  sine. 

sinical  quadrant,  s.  A  quadrant  for- 
merly used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 
It  had  lines  drawn  from  each  side  intersecting 
each  other,  with  an  index  divided  by  sines, 
also  with  90°  on  the  limb,  and  sights  at  the 
edge. 

Sln'-ls-ter,  *  sin  Is'  ter,  a.  [Lat.  =  on  the 
left  hand,  inauspicious,  ill-omened.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  On  the  left  hand  ;  on  the  side  of  the  left 
hand.     (Opposed  to  right  or  dexter.) 

"  His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war.  here,  on  his 
rinittrr  cuwjk."— Skokeip.  •  AH'*  Weli.  ii.  1. 

2.  Unlucky,  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

"  The  victor  eagle,  whose  riniaer  flight 
Retards  our  bust,  and  nils  our  hearts  with  fright.* 
/•ope:  Hunter;  Iliad  xii.  »7. 

3.  Evil,  bad,  dishonest,  corrupt,  treacherous. 

'* '  Tis  senselees  arrogance  to  accuse 
Another  uf  tinitter  views. 
Our  own  as  much  distorted." 

C'owper:  Frirndthip. 

H.  tier. :  A  term  applied  to  the  left  side  of 
the  escutcheon  :  as,  the  sinister  chief  point, 
the  sinister  base  point. 

sinister-aspect,  ». 

Astral. :  An  appearance  of  two  planets 
happening  according  to  the  succession  of  the 
signs,  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the 
same  degree  of  Gemini. 

•sinister-handed,  a.    Left-handed. 

sln'-is-ter-ly,  *  sin  is-ter-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
sinister  ;  -ly.]  In  a  sinister  manner,  unfairly, 
dishonestly,  perversely. 

"  By  envious  carpers  tinitterlie  inspected."— Holin- 
Ihed  :  D,uript.  Ireland,  ch.  vi. 

*  sin  is  ter  ness,  *  sin  is  ter  nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  sinister ;  -ness.]    Wrougfulness. 

"  Precipitancy  and  tinisterneae  of  this  silly  cen- 
sures. "  -Uaudcn :  Tear*  of  the  Church,  p.  52. 

sln'-Is-tral,  a.     [Eng.  sinister;  -al.} 

*  I.  Ord.   Lang. :  Of   or  pertaining  to  the 

left  hand ;  inclining  to  the  left  hand  ;  sinis- 

trous. 
2.  Zool.  (Of  a  shell):  Having  a  spire  turning 

to   the   left   hand ;   reverse,  as   Physa   aud 

Clausilia. 

»sin'-Is-tral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sinistral;  -ly.] 
On  the  left  hand  ;  from  left  to  right 

sin'-is-trln,  ».  [Lat.  sinistr(a)  =  the  left 
hand  ;  -in..] 

Chem. :  Marquart's  name  for  inulin,  prepared 
from  dahlia-root  by  boiling  with  water.  It 
disintegrates  quickly  in  cold  water,  dissolves 
to  a  colourless  liquid  at  75°,  and  turas  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

sln-is-tror'-sal,  a.  [Lat.  sinistrorsus,  for 
rinistroversus,  from  sinister  =  left,  ami  versus, 
pa.  j«r.  of  verto  —  to  turn.)  Turned  or  turn- 
ing towards  the  left ;  sinistrorse. 

sln'-Is-trorse,  a.  [SINISTRORSAL.]  Directed 
towards  the  left ;  twining  or  turning  to  the 
left  (Said  of  the  stems  of  plants.) 

*  sin'-Is-trous,  o.    [SINISTER.] 

1.  Being  on  the  left  side  ;  inclining  towards 
the  left. 

"  Its  rinittroia  gravity  is  drawn  that  way  by  the 
great  arterie."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  p.  179. 

2.  Wrong,  perverse,  absurd. 

"  Might  not  your  maid  have  snme  linin'rota  respect 
to  delude?"— Sheldon:  Miracle*  of  Antichritt,  p.  SSi 

*  sln'-Is-trous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sinistrous ;  -ly.} 

1.  With  a  tendency  to  use  the  left  hand. 

"  Many  In  their  infancy  are  linitiroiulft  disposed, 
and  divers  continue  ail  their  life  left  han.1,-,1.  mid 
have  but  weak  and  imperfect  use  of  the  right."— 
Browne  :  I'ulgar  Errnurt.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Perversely,  wrongly. 

sink,  *sinke  (pa.  t.  sank,  sunk,  pa.  par. 
*  sonken,  sunk,  *  sunken),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sin- 
can  (pa.  t.  sane,  pi.  runcon ;  pa.  par.  suncen) 
=  to  sink  ;  sencan  =  to  cause  to  sink  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ziuken ;  IceL  8okkva(p&.  t,  sokk ; 
pa.  par.  sokkin);  Dan.  synke ;  Sw.  sjunka; 
Goth,  sigktvan,  sigzkwan  ;  Ger.  sinken.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  to  de- 
scend to  the  bottom,  as  through  water,  sand, 
mud.  or  the  like ;  to  become  submerged ;  to 
descend  below  the  surface. 

"  Hare  you  a  mind  to  ti'n*  f~— Shiketp. :  Tempett,  L  1. 

2.  To  fall  gradualljiorHiiiisiile,  as  from  want 
of  power  to  keep  erect  or  standing  ;  to  drop 
slowly  or  gradually. 

"  Vain  rage  1  the 
Wrap*  his  I 
sand." 

3.  To  faint,  to  droop. 

"  For  the  sorrow  almost  I  tinke" 

Ramaunt  of  the  Ron, 

4.  To  penetrate  or  enter  into  any  body. 
"The  stone  tank  into  his  forehead."—!   Samuel 

xrii.  4.1. 


antle  quits  the  con  vn  ire  hand, 
e — 'tis  past — he  tinkt  ut-un  thi 
ttyron  :  ChUde  Harold,  i.  73. 


5.  To  go  down,  to  descend. 


6.  To  be  received  ;  to  be  impressed  ;  to  enter 
deeply.     (Followed  by  in  or  into.) 

"  Let,  these  sayings  link  into  your  ears."— Lukt  ix.  44. 

7.  To  become   hollow  from  loss  of  flesh, 
(Used  chiefly  in  the  pa.  par.) 


8.  To  take,  or  appear  to  take,  a  lower  level 
or  position ;  to  decrease,  or  appear  to  decrease, 
in  height :  as,  The  laud  sinks  as  a  ship  sails 
further  from  it 

9.  To    be   overwhelmed  or  depressed;  to 
give  way. 

"  Our  country  *inkt  beneath  the  yoke." 

Shaketp. :  M^-keth,  iv.  t, 

*  10.  To  fall,  to  perish. 

"Now,  Troy,  tin*  down." 

Shaketp.  :  TroHut,  T.  t, 

11.  To  change  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state;  to  decay,  to  decrease;  to  fall  off  or 
decline  in  value,  strength,  vigour,  estimation, 
or  the  like. 

"  The  value,  as  it  rises  in  times  of  opulence  and 
prosperity,  so  it  tinkt  in  times  of  poverty  aud  distress." 
—Smith:  Wealth  of  ft  ationt.  bk.!,  ch.  xi. 

•  12.  To  fall  into  a  state  of  rest  or  indolence. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sink ;   to  immerse  or  sub- 
merge in  a  fluid  ;  to  put  under  water. 

"  A  load  would  tin*  a  navy." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  VIII..  ill.  1 

2.  To  bring  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  posi- 
tion ;  to  cause  to  fall  or  droop ;  to  let  fall  or 
droop.    (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1.) 

3.  To  depress,  to  degrade,  to  lower. 

4.  To  plunge  into  destruction ;  to  ruin,  to 
make  to  perish. 

"  If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  tint  me, 
Ev'n  as  the  ax  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful." 

Shakrtp. :  Benry  VIII.,  11. 1 

5.  To  make  by  digging  or  delving. 

"  In  this  square  they  link  a  pit,  and  ills'  'or  fr«s> 
•.tone."— Additon  :  On  Half. 

*  6.  To  reduce  in  quantity  ;  to  bring  low. 

••  When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream. 
You  miik  the  river  with  repeated  draughts." 

Additon.    (Todd.) 

•  7.  To  lower  in  value  or  amount ;  to  da* 
crease  the  value  of. 

•  8.  To  crush,  to  depress,  to  overbear. 

"  The  first  of  these  will  tin*  the  spirit  of  a  hero."— 
Pope.  (Toad.) 

*  9.  To  suppress,  to  conceal,  to  appropriate. 

"  If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  anything,  and 
you  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  tent  the  money,  and 
take  up  the  goods  on  account."— Sicift :  Direction*  (9 
Servant*. 

10.  Not  to  take  into  account ;  to  lose  sight 
of  ;  to  suppress  :  as,  To  sink  self. 

11.  To  invest,  as  money,  more  or  less  per- 
manently, in  any  undertaking  or  scheme  for 
the  sake  of  a  profitable  return,  interest,  or 
the  like.    [SiNKiNo-ruxo.] 

If  To  sink  the  shop :  To  avoid  all  allusion  to 
one's  business  or  calling. 

sink,  *  sinke,  s.    [SINK,  v.] 

1.  A  receptacle  for  filth ;  a  kennel,  a  sewer. 

"The  bailife  that  had  the  charge  of  the  publick 
Itnkei  vaulted  under  the  ground,  dealt  with  Scaurus." 
—P.  Oolland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvl.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  tray  into  which  slops  or  wash -water 
are  poured,  to  get  rid  of  them  by  means  of  a 
pipe  which  carries  them  to  a  drain.     Sinks  are 
used  in  kitchens,  wash-houses,  &c. 

3.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 

"  She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  tinke 
Her  fruitful  cursed  spawns  of  senwnts  small." 
Spenter     F.  (J.,  I.  1.13. 

If  Used  also  fig. :  as,  a  sink  of  iniquity. 

4.  A  hole  or  depression  in  land  or  rock 
where  waters  sink  and  are  lost.    (Amer.) 

sink-hole,  s. 

1.  An  orifice  in  ft  sink ;  a  bole  for  dirty 
water  to  pass  through. 

2.  The  same  as  SINK,  ».,  4. 

sink-stone,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  stone,  in  shape  resembling  s 
hammer-stone  (q.v.),  but  of  softer  material, 
useil  in  early  times,  and  still  by  races  of  low 
culture,  to  sink  nets  or  lines. 

"  Sink  I'onet  are  by  no  means  rare  in  Ireland,  and 
continue  in  use  to  the  present  day."— A'runi :  A  ncimt 
Stone  Implement*,  p.  lit, 

Sink-trap,  «.  A  trap  for  a  kitchen-sink, 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  water  to  pass  down, 
but  preventing  the  reflow  of  air  or  gases. 


fete,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


einkapace— sip 
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*  sink'-a  pa^e,  s.    [CISQUEPACB.] 

sink   er,  s.     [Eng.  sink,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who  or 
that  which  sinks  ;  specific-ally  : 

1.  A  leaden  weight  for  a  fishing-line,  net, 
or  seine. 

"  I  hare  frequently  found  baits,  fine,  strong,  and 
lively,  remain  untouched  on  a  Hue  weighted  with  a 
•ingle  tinker.'—  field,  Jan.  Z.  1866. 

&  A  sink-stone  (q.v.). 

"  A  water-  worn  nodule  of  sandstone,  five  inches 
long,  with  a  deep  groove  round  It.  and  described  as 
probably  a  tinker  for  a  net  or  line,  was  found  in  Aber- 
deeushire."—  Saant  :  Ancient  Stone  Implement!,  p.  J1L 

3.  Knitting-machine  :  A  sinker-wheel  (q.v.). 

sinker-bar,  s.  A  bar  in  a  knitting- 
machine  to  which  the  lead-sinkers  are  attached. 

sinker-wheel,  .-. 

Knitting-machine:  A  wheel  with  a  series  of 
oblique  wings  to  depress  the  yarn  between 
the  needles. 

Sink  field,  5.    [Seeder] 

Bot.  :  A  corruption  of  cinquefoil.    (Prior.) 

Sink  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [SINK,  a.] 

A.  &  B.  4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Joinery  :  A  rabbet  (q.T.). 

2.  Mining  :  The  digging  of  a  yertical  shaft 
from  above  downward. 

Sinking-fund,  s.  A  fund  set  aside  by  a 
borrowing  state  or  company  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  debt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
duction of  tin-  National  Debt. 

|  Sinking  funds  exist  in  many  of  the  states 
and  cities  of  this  country  for  the  gradual 
reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  public 
debt.  Frequently  they  have  proved  of  no  special 
utility,  new  del.ts  being  created  faster  than  the 
old  were  extinguished,  while  the  Fund  itself  is 
occasionally  appropriated  to  meet  current 
demands.  In  England  the  first  establishment 
of  a  Sinking  Fund  took  place  in  1716.  The 
system  was  re-established  on  a  great  scale  in 
1780  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  the  debt  went  on 
increasing,  and  the  system,  as  administered, 
proved  a  fallacy.  In  1875  a  new  Sinking 
Fund  was  formed,  £28,000,000  annually  to  be 
raised,  the  surplus  over  interest  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  principal.  The  reduction  of 
the  deb^by  this  means  has  been  very  small. 

sinking-head,  s. 

Founding  :  The  molten  metal  in  the  ingate 
of  a  mould,  to  supply  metal  to  the  casting 
during  shrinking. 

*  sinking-ripe,  a.  Ready  to  sink  ;  on 
the  point  of  sinking. 

"  The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  oar  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  linking-ripe.  to  us." 

ShaJtap.  :  Comedy  of  frrort,  L  L 


a.     [Eng.  sin  ;  -less.] 

1.  Exempt  from  sin  ;  innocent. 

"  To  condemn  themselves,  as  false  and  Insincere, 
because  they  are  not  perfect  and  ttnlett."—Atterbury  : 
Sermoni.  vol.  ill.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Free  from  sin  ;  pure,  perfect. 

"  Borne  bent  at  Thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  Thou 
Bat'st  uuappall'd  in  calm  and  tinlett  peace  !" 

Milton  :  P.  «.,  ir.  425. 

sin  less  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sinless;  -ly.]  In  a 
sinless  manner  ;  without  sin,  innocently. 

tin'  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sinless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  l>eing  sinless  ;  freedom  from 
Sin  and  guilt  ;  innocence. 


keep  th 

thing  but  occasi 

Strap/tick  Lute. 


turning  his  rouchsafements  into  any 
ions  of  Joy  and  gratitude.*— Bogle . 


sin  na  mine,  s.    [SINAMING.] 

Sin  ner,  *  syn-ner,  *.    [Eng.  sin,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sins  ;  one  who  commits  or  has 
committed  sin  ;  one  who  has  wilfully  violated 
the  divine  law. 

"  I  came  not  to  call  th*  righteous  but  tinner!  to 
r»i*ntauce."— JtiUthew  ir.  13. 

2.  One  who  fails  in  any  duty  or  transgresses 
any  law  ;  an  offender,  a  trespasser. 

•sin -ner,  v.i.     [SINNER,  «.]    To  act  as  a 

sinner. 

"  Whether  the  charmer  tinner  it  or  saint  it." 

Pope :  Moral  Euayl,  U.  15. 

*  sin'-  ner  -ess,  «.  [Eng.  sinner;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  sins  ;  a  female  sinner.  (Wycli/e : 
Luke  riL  37.) 


sin-net,  «.    [SENNIT.] 

si-no-den  -dron, ».  [Gr.  o-i'co?  (stnox)  =  hurt, 
harm,  mischief,  and  &(v&pov  (dendron)  =  a 
tree.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lucanidae.  Body  nar- 
row, cylindrical  ;  the  anterior  legs  broad, 
digitate.  One  species,  Sinodeiuiron  cylindri- 
cum,  is  British,  and  U  found  in  the  interior 
of  dead  ash  trees. 

sin-6-l6g'-ic-aL  o.  [Eng.  sinology);  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sinology. 

Si-noT-6-gist,  «.    [Eng.  rinolog(y);  -«.]    A 

sinologue. 

sin  -o:logue,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Or.  2!Va  (Stiw) 
=  China,  and  Aoyot  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] A  student  of  the  Chinese  language, 
literature,  history,  tc. ;  one  who  is  versed  in 
Chinese  language  and  literature. 

Si-no! -6-gy,  s.  [SINOLOGUE]  That  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deals  with  the  language, 
literature,  history,  etc.,  of  China. 

si'-nd-per,  s.    [SIXOPLE.] 

si-no'-pi  a,  si -no-pis,  «.  [SIVOPL*.]  A 
pigment  of  a  fine  red  colour,  prepared  from 
the  earth  siuople. 

Sl'-n6-plte,  s.  [After  Sinop(e),  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, where  found;  sutf.  -He  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  species,  belonging  to  the 
clays  or  earthy  hydrous  aluminous  silicates. 
Coloured  brick-red  with  oxide  of  iron. 

si'-no-ple,  si-no-pite,  «.  [Fr.  rinople, 
from  Low  Lat.  sinopis  —  a  lead  colour,  also  a 
green  colour,  from  Lat.  sinopis;  Gr.  o-iyuirtc 
(sinopi*)=  earth  of  Sinope,  red  ochre,  from 
Sinope,  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  is 
found.] 

1.  Min. :  [SiNOprre). 

2.  Her. :    The   Continental    term   for  the 
colour  green  ;  called  by  English  heralds  vert. 

si-nox;- y-lon,  *.  [Gr.  oiix*  (rinos)  =  hurt, 
and  fuAoi'  (xulon)  =  wood.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bostriehidae.  Sinorylon 
sexdentatum  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to 
the  vine  in  France. 

*  sinque,  s.    [CINQUE.] 

*  sin  sion,  *  sen  cicn  (ci  as  sh),  *    [Stu- 

SON.J 

'-ring,  s.  [Native  name.] 
Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Tnpaiidae 
(q.v.).  The  Sinsrings,  or  Banxringa  (as  they 
are  also  called),  live  in  and  about  trees,  and 
their  activity  :md  general  appearance  give 
them  considerable  resemblance  to  small 
squirrels  or  lemur*.  Their  fur  is  fine  and 
soft,  the  tail  generally  long  and  well-clothed 
with  hair,  and  they  feed  on  fruit  and  insects. 

sln'-ter,  s.  [Ger.,  from  sintern  =  to  drop.]  A 
rock  precipitated  from  mineral  waters.  It  may 
be  calcareous  [CALCAREOUS-TUFA]  or  siliceous. 

8in'-t6c,sin'-d6c,syn-d6c,s.  [Amboyna(?) 
name.] 
Bot.,  tc. :  Culilawan  bark  (q.v.). 

Sin'-too,  Sin' -tod-Ism,  Ac.    [Smxroo,  &c.) 
si-nu-,  pref.    [SINUS.]    Sinuated. 

sinu -pallial,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Sinu-palliuliu  (q.v.), 

sinu  pallialia,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Siphonida(q.v.),  having 
the  pallial  line  sinuated,  and  the  respiratory 
siphons  long.  Fumilies :  Ven-mdse,  Mactridae, 
Tellini.la-,  Soleniihe,  Myacidae,  Anutinidir, 
Gastroch«enidse,  and  Pholadid*.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward.) 

*  sin'-U-ate,  v.t.    [Lat  sinuatm,  pa.  par.  of 
sinvo  '=  to  bend,  to  curve.]    To  bend  or  curve 
iu  and  out ;  to  wind,  to  turn. 

"  Another  was  very  perfect,  somewhat  IN*  with  the 
margin,  and  more  tinuated.'—  Woodward :  On  fatal*. 

sin  u-ate,  sin  -n-at-^d.  a.    (SINUATE,  v.] 
*  i.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bending ;  winding  in  and 

out ;  sinuous. 
2.  Bo*.  (Of  a  leaf,  <te.) :  Bending  in  and  out ; 

having  the  margin  uneven  alternately  with 

concave  and  convex  curvatures,  as  the  leaf  of 

Quercus  Bobvr. 


Sin-U-a  tion,  s.  [Lat.  siitmitfr,  from  ri»«. 
utus  —  sinuate  (q.v.).j  A  bending  or  winding 
in  and  out. 

"The  human  bruin  is.  In  proportion  to  the  body. 
much  largertl.au  the  brains  of  brutes,  in  proportion 
to  their  bodies,  aud  fuller  of  anfra«:tu»,or  nniuUwiu.* 
—Bolt:  (trig,  of  MamJund,  p.  si. 

rin-u-a-to-,  pref.    [SINUATE.] 
sinuato  dentate,  a. 
Bot.  :  At  once  sinuate  and  dentate. 

sin  no  late,  a.    [A  dimin.  form  of  rfftuafe 

(q-v.).] 

Bot.  :  Kepand  (q.v.). 
*  sin  -n-ose,  a,    (SINUOUB.J 


ty,  t,    [Fr.  sinwxiti.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sinuous,  or 
of  bending  or  winding  in  and  out 

"  Meauder  U  a  river  In  Lycta.  a  province  of  Natollj^ 
or  Aii»  Minor,  famous  for  the  rittuotily  aud  ofuu  r»> 
turning  thereof—  Drugton  :  Sternum*  to  X.  Uenrg. 
(Anuot) 

2.  A  series  of  bends  or  curves  in  arches  or 
other  irregular  figures;  a  bend,  a  curve,  a 
wavy  line. 

-  Their  rinuorftiM  and  tu  mion  beconM  mon  no  BUT- 
ous  as  they  procwd.'-«oMsm2*  .  AminuXtd  .Voters 
pt  i..  ch.  xiv. 

Sin'-n-ous,  o.  [Fr.  tinutuz,  from  Lat.  tim*. 
OSKS,  from  tiniis  =  a  curve.]  Bending  or 
curving  in  and  out  ;  winding,  crooked,  mean* 
dering,  serpentine. 

sin'-U-ons  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tinuoiu;  -ly.]  la 
a  sinuous  manner  ;  in  bends  or  curves. 

si  nus,  «.  [Lat.=  a  bay  of  the  sea  ;  a  curve, 
a  bend,  a  bosom.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  A  bay  of  the  sea  ;  a  recess  in  the  coast  ; 
an  opening  into  the  land. 

-  1  do  not  think  it  impose!  1>U  that  some  arms  of  Us* 
na,  or  rinutet,  might  have  had  such  an  original.-— 
tiuriut:  neorf  oftKe  i'.irr*. 

2.  An  opening,  a  hollow,  •  sinuosity  ;  a 
bend  or  curve. 

EL  Technically: 

L  Atiat.  :  A  hollow.  There  are  sinuse*  of 
the  veins,  a  coronary  sinus  of  the  heart,  a 
sinus  of  the  vestibule,  a  frontal  s/ntu,  Ac. 
Owen  applies  the  term  specially  to  a  dilated 
vein  or  receptacle  of  blood. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  recess  between  two  lobes  of  a 
lobed  leaf. 

3.  Zool.  :  A  bay  in  the  pallial  impression  of 
a  conchiferous  mollusc,  indicating  that  th« 
animal  had  retractile  siphons. 

4.  Surg.  :  A  little  elongated  cavity  in  which 
pus  is  collected  ;  an  elongated  abscess  f  lUi  » 
small  opening. 

Sid  -gun  (1  as  h),  *.    [SHOOUK.) 

si  on,  s.    |Sn-M  ] 

Bot.  :  Helosciadium  nodijlorum.  (Brittt*  et 
Holland.) 

si-o'-na,  (.  [Xamed  from  Mount  Sion,  "on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  its  markings.' 


Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sionidas  (q.T.). 
with  two  European  species. 

si  6n  i  dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  tio*(a);  Lai 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suft  -tda.J 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Geometrina.  Antenna* 
of  the  male  simple  ;  abdomen  very  slender  ; 
wings  entire,  of  one  colour,  erect  in  repeat, 
the  anterior  pair  rather  Munt  at  the  tlj\ 

Si  on  ites,  J.  pi.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  small  stx-t  which  arose  la 
Norway  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighU^nUi 
century.  They  embroidered  the  word  Sion. 
with  some  mystical  characters  on  their  sleeves, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  community, 
which  should  be  the  germ  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sion.  In  the  reign  of  Christian  VI.  (17SO-WX 
the  community  was  dinsolved  by  legal  process. 

Sion'  an  (pron.  So'  an),  a.    Of,  or  p«r» 

taiuiiig  to  the  Sioux  ;  Dakotan. 

Sioux  (pron.  S6),  «.  (fiitg.  A  pi.)  A  m*a«- 
ber  of  the  Siouan  nt.x-k  of  Indiana,  containing 
some  eighteen  tribes,  and  chiefly  locat«l,  origi- 
nally, along  the  Mi«souri  River  drainage. 


Sip,  *  Blppe.  ••<•  *  *•  [From  W»«  Mm«  roofc 
as  sup  Iq.v.X  and  cojrn.  with  O.  Dut.  tippm 
=  to  sip  ;  tuyptn  =  to  sup  ;  Dut  guiptn.} 


06H,  bo?;  ptfut,  J<fiH;  cat,  jell  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ?enophon,  exist,    -ttft 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,  -Uon.  -«lon  =  shiin;  -tion,  -slon  =  ihon,  -clous, -tlous, -sious  =  shus.  -We,  -41e,  Ac.  =  bel,  091. 
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eip — siphonophora 


A.  Trantitire: 

1.  To  imbibe  or  take  into  the  mouth  in 
•mall  quantities  ;  to  drink  in  small  draughts. 

"  Charles  tipped  a  little  of  the  poisonous  draught."— 
Boltngbrukt  :  On  Partiet,  let  it 

2.  To  drink  in  or  absorb  in  small  quantities. 

"Bht  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  tipt." 
Cotcper:  Cvnttrtation,  441. 

3.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  extract,  to 
•nek  up  :   as,  A  bees  sips  nectar  from  the 
flowers. 

,        A.  To  drink  out  of. 

"  Ere  he  tfpl 
The  purple  bomper."  Coteper:  Hopt,  !S7. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  drink  in  small  quantities  ; 
to  take  a  sip. 

"  Ridotta  ript  and  dances,  till  she  ««« 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  its  she." 

Pope  :  ImU.  vf  Uormct,  bk.  ii.,  sat  t 
•Jp,  s.     [SlP,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  sipping  ;   the    taking  of  a 
liquor  with  the  lips. 

2.  A  very  small    draught  taken  with  the 
Bps- 

"One  rip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  with  delight." 

Milton  :  Comut,  811. 

•3.  Sup,  drink. 

"  Thus  semeth  he  without  meat  or  lip." 

Chaucer  :  Q.  Anelida  i  Fa.lt*  Anite. 

•ipe,  seep,  v.i.  (A.S.  sipan;  cogn.  with  Dut 
sijiien  ;  Low  Ger.  seipen.]  To  issue  slowly  as 
a  liquid  ;  to  ooze.  (Prov.) 

"  The  tipiny  through  of  the  waters  into  the  house.  " 
—Uraingrr  ;  On  fccleti-ittet,  p.  316. 

•I  peer'-a,  si  peir  a,  si  pi  -ra,  *.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
Bot.  :  The  Qreenheart  (q.v.). 

•l-peeV-ine,  *.    [Bug.  sipeer(a);  -int.} 

('hem.  :  Sipirine,  Sepeerine.  An  alkaloid 
discovered  by  Rodie,  in  1834,  in  the  Green- 
beart  tree  (Nectarulra  Rodiae).  It  forms 
re<ldi3h-brown,  shining  scales,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  It  neutralizes  acids,  forming 
brownish-coloured  salts. 

«1  phag  6  nus,  s.  [Gr.  aifav  (siphon)  =  a 
small  pipe,  and  Mod.  Lit.  agonus  (q.v.).] 

Ichihy.  :  A  genus  of  Cataphracti,  from  Beh- 
ring's  Straits  and  Japan.  The  snout  is  pro- 
duced into  a  long  tube  like  that  of  a  Pipe- 
fish ;  chin  prominent,  with  a  barbel. 

•  si'  pher,  s.    (CIPHER.] 

*  slph-l-lls,  *.    [SYPHILIS.] 


•Jph  n£-i  -nw,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  tiphnt(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -ince.] 

ZooL  :  A  sub-family  of  Muridse,  with  two 
genera,  Siphneus  and  Ellobius.  Form  cylin- 
drical, ear-conch  rudimentary,  limbs  and  tail 
very  short. 


sJph'-ne-us,  s.     [Gr.  o-^wu?  (siphneus)  =  a 

mole,  from  its  supposed  blindness  ;  <ri<<>Ao«, 

<ri<t>vot  (siphlos,  siphnos)  =  crippled,  blinking, 

purblind.) 

Zool.  :    The   typical    genus    of  Siphneinse 

S.v.)  ;  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
uridie  and  the  Spalacidoe.    Two  species,  one 
from  the  Altai  Mountains  and  one  from  the 
north  of  China. 

•i  pho  cam  -py-lus,  ».  [Gr.  o-t'*<oK  (siphon) 
=  a  siphon,  and  xapirvAot  (kampulos)  =  bent, 
curved.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lobelese.  SlphocampyJus 
Caoutchouc,  growing  near  Popayan,  is  distin- 
guished for  the  tenacity  of  its  juice. 

•i'-phold,  s.  [Fr.  siphoide.]  An  apparatus 
for  manufacturing  soda-water. 

•i  phon,  *  sy'-phon,  s.  [Fr.  siphon,  from 
Lat.  siphonem,  accue.  of  siphon  =  a  siphon; 
Or.  <ri$wp  (siphon)  =  a  small  pi|>e  or  reed.) 

1.  A  curved  tube  having  one  branch  longer 
than  the  other  ;  used  for  transferring  liquids 

i  from  higher  to  lower  levels.  It  arts  l>y  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  overcoming  heights  greater 
than  alrtmt  thirty  feet  near  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  a  less  height  at  great  elevations.  It 
is  used  in  transferring  liquids  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  syphon  is  filled  with  some 
liquid,  and  the  two  ends  being  closed,  the 
shorter  leg  is  dipped  in  the  liquid,  or  the 
shorter  leg  having  been  dipped  in  the  liquid, 
the  air  is  exhausted  by  applying  the  mouth  at 


the  extremity  of  the  longer  leg.    A  vacuum 
is  thus  produced,   the    liquid   in  the  vessel 
rises  and  (ills  the  tube  in  consequence  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure.    It  will  then  run  out 
through   the  siphon 
,.^A     *s  long  as  the  shorter 
•        end   dips  in  the  li- 
quid.  In  the  illustra- 
tion, c  is  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  ;  c  D  A 
the  siphon.  The  pres- 
sure  acting  on   the 
right  and  left  hand 
sides    of    the    bend 
equals  the  pressure 
of  the   atmosphere, 
less  the 
pressure 
of  the  co- 
lumn of 
liquid  A  it, 
Dcrespec- 
t  i  veiy. 
SIPHON.  Since  A  B 

is  greater 

than  D  c,  the  pressure  tending  to  keep  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  is  less  on  the  right  hand 
side ;  the  liquid  consequently  flows,  and  will 
continue  to  flow  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
siphon  so  long  as  the  shorter  end  remains  in 
the  liquid,  and  the  end  B  is  lower  than  the 
surface  c.  [INTERMITTENT-SIPHON.] 

2.  A  siphon-bottle  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool. :  A  canal,  often  drawn  out  into  a 
long  tube,  through  which  water  passes  to  the 
respiratory  chamber  in  various  conchiferous 
molluscs,  especially  those  which  burrow  in 
sand.    Though  the  combined  siphons  of  Mya 
are  much  longer  than  the  shell,  and  those  of 
some  Tellinidse  three  or  four  times  as  long, 
they  may  be  retracted  within  the  shell.  There 
is  also  a  tubular  prolongation  or  folding  of  the 
mantle,  constituting  a  siphon  to  convey  water 
to  and  from  the  breathing  apparatus  of  some 
Gas  tero  pods. 

siphon-barometer,  s.    [BAROMETER.] 

siphon-  bottle,  s.  A  flask  for  containing 
aerated  waters,  which  may  be  discharged 
without  uncorking,  through  a  tent  tube  pro- 
vided with  a  downwardly  opening  valve 
operated  by  a  lever,  and  kept  to  its  seat  by 
pressure  of  the  contained  gas,  which,  when 
the  valve  is  displaced  by  pressure  on  the 
lever,  forces  out  the  liquid  until  all  is  dis- 
charged. 

siphon-cup,  *. 

Mach.  :  A  form  of  lubricator  in  which  the 
oil  is  led  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  by  capil- 
lary action,  ascending  and  descending  in  a 
cotton  wick  and  dropping  on  the  journal. 

siphon-gauge,  s.  A  bent  glass  tube 
partially  tilled  with  mercury,  used  for  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  exhaustion  effected  by 
an  air-pump,  and  also  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  vacuum  in  the  condenser  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  for  indicating  the  pressure  of  a 
fluid  contained  in  a  vessel  when  greater  than 
the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
also  the  pressure  of  liquids,  as  of  water  in 
pi{>es,  &c. 

Si'-phon,  v.t.  [SIPHON,  s.]  To  convey  or 
transfer,  as  water,  by  means  of  a  siphon ;  to 
transmit  or  remove  by  a  siphon. 

si  phon  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  siphon, 
s. ;  -age.]  The  action  or  operation  of  a  siphon. 

Si'-ph6n-aL  a.  [Eng.  sipTwn;  -ol.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  siphon. 

siphonal  -  impression,  «.     I 


siphonal  stomach,  *. 

Compar.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  the 
stomach  of  tishes,  when,  as  in  the  genus 
Sal  mo,  that  organ  presents  the  form  of  a  bent 
tube  or  canal  (U),  one  arm  being  formed  by 
the  cardiac,  the  other  by  the  pyloric  portion. 

si  pho  nar  I  a,  s. ; !.    [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat. 
siphon  (q.v.).'] 

Zool.  A  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropoda, 
placed  by  Woodward  in  the  family  Patellidae, 
by.others  among  the  Inoperculate  Pulmonifera. 
Shell  flattened  and  tent-shaped,  like  that  of 
Patella  (q.v.),  rugose  externally,  divided  on 
the  right  side  by  a  deep  siphonal  groove, 
which  makes  a  slislii  projection  on  the  margin. 
The  species,  which  are  numerous  and  very 


widely  distributed,  live  between  tide-marks 
They  commence  in  the  Miocene. 

*  si  pho-na'-ta,  s.  pi.    [SIPHONIDA.] 

si  pho  -ne  se,  si -pho-na'- ce-re,  «.  pL 

[Mod.  Lat.  sipli-jn{ui);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•an  or-acece.} 

Sot. :  A  sub-order  of  Confervacese.  Frond 
either  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  with  con- 
tinuous or  jointed,  distinct  or  variously  united 
brandies,  or  of  many  tubular  cells  in  con- 
tact, branched,  and  variously  united,  or  held 
together  by  intercellular  matter.  Marine  ]  >la  nts 
usually  covered  with  calcareous  encrustations. 
Tribes,  Caulerpidse,  Acetabularid*.  and  Haly- 
medidee. 

Si-pho  -m  a,  s.  [Lat  sipho,  genit  siphonit 
=  a  siphon  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Crotonea?.    Siphonia 
dastica  is  a  tree  lifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  com- 
mon in  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  West   Indies.     It  yields  the 
bottle  india-rubber  of  Europe,  which  the  na- 
tives obtain  by  smearing  clay  moulds  with 
the  juice  in  successive  layers. 

2.  Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Siliceous 
Sponges,   family   Tetraclodina.      Mass    poly. 
morphous,  free  or  tixed,  ramose  or  simple, 
concave  or  fistulous  above,  porous  at  the  sur- 
face, and  penetrated  by  anastomosing  canals 
which  terminate  in  sub-radiating  orifices  with- 
in   the   cup.     Type,  Siphonia  typum,  from 
Sicily.    They  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Greensand. 

sl-phon'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  siphon,  a. ;  -Cc.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  siphon  ;  siphonal. 

si-phoni-da,    *  si -pho-na'-ta,   t.  pi 

[Mod.    Lat.,  from   Lat  siphon  =a'  tube,  a 
siphon  (q.v.)i] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Conchifera,  with  fifteen 
families,  seven  of  which  belong  to  the  sub- 
section Integro-pallialia,  the  remaining  eight 
constituting  the  Sinu-pallialia  (q.v.).  The 
animal  has  respiratory  siphons,  aud  the 
mantle-lobes  are  more  or  less  united. 

*  Si-ph5n'-If-er,  s.      [SIPHONIFERA.]     Any 
member  of  the  order  Siphonifera  (q.v.). 

*  si-pho-nlf-er-a,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  siphon,  and 
Lat.  fero  —  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  D'Orbigny's  name  for  an  order  of 
Mollusca,  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
modern  Tetrabranchiata  (q.v.). 

*  si-pho-nif'-er-ous,  a.      [SIPHONIFERA.] 
Bearing  siphons,  as  the  chambered  shells  of 
the  naut&us. 

si-phon-I  zan'-ti-a  (or  t  as  sh),  s.  pi.    [Gr. 

<rt<f>wi'i£<i>   (siphonizd)  =  to   tap   a   wine-cask 
with  a  siphon,] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Chilognatha,  akin  to 
lulidae.  Body  semi-cylindrical,  the  dorsal 
plates  of  the  segments  encroaching  but  slightly 
on  the  under  surface ;  head  small ;  oral  ap- 
paratus a  conical  sucking  organ  ;  legs  short. 
Small  millipedes  in  rotten  stumps  of  liees. 
Species  few. 

Sl-phon-6-,  pref.  [SIPHON.]  Resembling  a 
siphon  or  tube ;  furnished  with  a  siphon. 

*  si-phon-i-bran-chi"  a'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Pref. 

siphono-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  brancltiota.] 

ZooL  :  De  Blainville's  name  for  an  order  of 
his  Mulacozoa,  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  modern  Siphonostnmata  (q.v.). 

si  phon -6  bran -chi  ate,  o.  [SIPHONO- 
BRANCHIATA.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  De  Blain- 
ville's orderSiphonobranchiata(q.v.);  siphoiio* 
stomatous. 

si  phon  6g-na  thus,  s.  [Pref.  tiphono-, 
and  Gr.  yvdflo*  (gnathos)  =  a  jaw.] 

Ichthy. :  An  aberrant  genus  of  Labridae, 
with  one  species,  Siphonognathusargyrophanes, 
from  King  George's  Sound.  It  retains  the 
principal  characters  of  a  Wrasse,  but  in  shape 
the  body  resembles  that  of  a  Pipe-fish. 

si  -  ph6  -  noph'-  or  -  a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  siphono-, 
and  Gr.  <f>op<k  (phoros)  =  bearing.) 

Zool. :  Oceanic  Hydrozoa ;  an  order  or  a 
sub-class  of  Hydrozoa  (q.v ),  possessing  a 
free  and  oceanic  hydrosoma,  consisting  of 
several  polypites,  united  by  a  flexible,  con- 
tractile, unbranched  or  slightly  branched 


Jute,  t&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  uaite.  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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coenosarc,  the  proximal  end  of  which  is 
usually  furnished  with  nectocalyces,  and 
dilated  into  a  somatocyst  or  into  a  pneumato- 
pliore.  (Greene.)  All  are  unattached,  perma- 
nently free,  and  have  the  hydrosoiua  compo- 
site. They  are  beautiful  organisms,  usually 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  tropical  seas. 
Physalia  utriculus,  the  Portuguese  Man-of- 
war,  is  thcjlnost  familiar  member  of  the  group. 
The  sub-class  is  divided  into  two  orders  :  Caly- 
eophoridse  and  Physophorid® ;  and  the  order 
into  four  sub-orders :  Physophora,  Physalia, 
Calycophora,  and  Discoida. 

•I  -phon-ops,  s.    [SiPHo.vopsis.] 

Si  phon  dp   sis,  si  ph  on  ops,  ».     [Pref. 

siphon(o)-,  and  Gr.  oi^is  (ops is)  =  outward  ap- 
*    pearance.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  vermiform  Amphibia, 
family  Caeciliadae.  The  muzzle  is  short ;  head 
and  body  cylindrical ;  eyes  distinct  through 
the  skin  ;  a  false  nostril  in  front  of  and  a  little 
below  each  eye. 

•i  phon  6s  to  ma,  ».  [Pref.  siphono-,  and 
Or.  trrofia.  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.) 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pipe-fishes,  group 
Syngnathina,  Body  with  distinct  ridges  ;  pec- 
torals and  caudal  well-developed,  dorsal  of 
moderate  length,  opposite  the  vent.    Males 
with  an  egg-poach  on  the  tail,  the  eggs  being 
covered  by  cutaneous  folds.     There  are  only 
two  species. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca  and  Licata. 

Bi  phon  6  atom -a-ta,  j.  p*.  [Pref.  riphono-, 
and  Gr.  crro/iaTa  (stomdta),  pi.  of  o"r6fia  (stoma) 
=  a  mouth.] 

ZooL  :  Carnivorous  Gasteropoda ;  a  section 
of  Prosobra nchiata  (q.  v. ).  Shell  spiral,  usually 
im  perforate ;  aperture  notched  or  produced 
into  a  canal  in  front ;  operculuin  horny, 
lamellar.  Animal  with  retractile  proboscis  ; 
eye-pedicels  connected  with  the  tentacles ; 
margin  of  mantle  prolonged  into  a  siphon,  by 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  branchial 
chamber ;  gills  one  or  two,  pectinate,  placed 
obliquely  over  the  back.  Families:  Strombiilae, 
Muricidae,  Buccioidae,  Conidse,  Volutidse,  and 
Cypraeidae;  all  marine.  (Woodward.) 

•I-phon-o-stSm'-a  tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
tipltonostomat(a)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Siphonostoraata  (q.  v.). 

Si'-phdn-i-stome,  s.  [SIPHONOSTOMATA.] 
Any  mollusc  belonging  to  the  division  Si- 
phonostomata  (q.v.). 

Si  phon-os  to  mous,  a.  [Eng.  tiphono- 
stom(e);  -ous.]  The  same  as  SIPHONOSTOMA- 
TOUS  (q.v.). 

•  si-phd-ri'-ni,  s.  pi.    [Or.  (rijxov  (siphon)  = 
a  tube,  and  pit  (rhit),  genit  pivot  (rhinos)  = 
the  nose.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Natatores,  founded  by 
Vieillot,  containing  the  Petrels  and  Alba- 
trosses. [TUBINARES.] 

Si  phun  cle,  «.    [SIPUNCULOT.] 

Zool. :  The  tube  which  connects  together 
the  air-chambers  of  the  shell  in  many  Cephal- 
opods.  In  the  Ammonitidae  the  siphnncle  is 
external,  and  close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
shell ;  in  the  Nautilidse  it  is  usually  central  or 
internal. 

Bl  phun'  cu  lar,  o.  [Eng.  siphuncHe) ;  -ar.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siphuncle. 

Si-phun'-cu-lat-ed,  si  phuri  cled,  a. 
[Eng.  siphuncl(c) ;  -ated,  -ed.]  Having  or 
being  provided  with  a  siphuncle. 

"  The  internal  shells  may  even  be  chambered  and 
llphunculat»d."—Buxley:  Anat.  Invert.  A  mm.,  p.  531. 

*  sip'-  id,   a.      [Lat.    sipidus;    cf.    insipid.] 
Having  a  taste  or  flavour  ;  savoury. 

si  pi-ra,  s.    [SIPEERA.] 

sip  -per,  s.    [Eng.  sip,  v.;  -«r.]    One  who  rips. 

sip' -pet,  s.    [Eng.  sip,  s. ;  dimin.  suflT.  -el.] 

1.  A  small   sop;   a  small  piece  of  bread 
dipped  in  milk,  gravy,  broth,  ic. 

2.  A  little  sup  or  drink  ;  a  sip. 

"Give  me  a  tippet 
Of  your  stale  ale."       Skclton:  Ellnour  Humming. 

3.  Cook  (PL):  Triangular  pieces  of  toasted 
or  fried  bread,  used  for  garnishing. 


*  Sip'-ple,  r.i.  [Eng.  sip,  v.;  freq.  suff.  4e;  cf. 
tipple.]  To  sip  frequently  ;  to  tipple. 

Si-pun-cu  -U-dffl,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  «i- 
puncul(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee] 

ZooL  :  The  typical  family  of  the  Sipuncu- 
loidea  or  Gephyrea  (q.v.),  with  three  genera, 
Bipunculus,  Syrinx,  and  Phascolosoma.  The 
proboscis  is  retractile,  furnished  with  tenta- 
cles at  its  tip ;  vent  at  base. 

Si-pun  cu  loi  -de  a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
sipuncul(us)  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  etSot  (eidos)  =  re- 
semblance.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Gephyrea  (q.v.X 

si-pun'-cn-lus,  *.  [Lat.  sipunculus  =  a 
little  tube,  dimin.  from  siphon  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  :  The  type-genus  of  S.pum-ulidas  (q.T.). 
The  prolioscis,  which  is  retractile,  is  as  long 
as  the  body,  furnished  with  short  tentacular 
appendages  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the 
mouth  ;  intestine  coiled  and  bent  upon  itself, 
so  as  to  terminate  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Sipunculus  bernhardus  is  common  on  the 
British  coasts,  living  at  a  depth  of  ten  to  thirty 
fathoms,  occupying  the  shell  of  some  uni- 
valve mollusc  for  the  protection  of  its  soft 
vermiform  body,  plastering  up  the  entrance, 
leaving  only  a  hole  for  the  protrusion  of  its 
proboscis.  Other  species  burrow  in  sand,  as 
does  S.  edulii,  eaten  by  the  Chinese. 

sIp'-jMite,  s.  [After  Sipylus,  one  of  Niobe's 
children ;  snff.  -it*  (Afiw.).J 

Afin. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in 
octahedrons.  Hardness,  6-0 ;  sp.  gr.  4*89 ; 
lustre,  resinous ;  colour,  brownish-black  to 
brownish-orange.  Comp.  :  essentially  a  colum- 
bate  of  erbium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  cerium, 
&c.  Found  in  Amherst  county,  Virginia. 

si  quis,  phr.  [Lat.  =  if  any  one,  so  called 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  notice  for- 
merly given  in  Latin.] 

Eccles.  Law:  A  notification  by  a  candidate 
for  orders  of  his  intention  to  inquire  whether 
any  impediment  may  be  alleged  against  him. 

SIT,  s.  [Fr.  sieur,  from  Lat.  senior  =  older, 
senior  (q.v.);  Icel.  sira  ;  Sp.  ser;  Ital.  ser. 
The  older  form  of  sir  was  sir*  (q.v.) ;  senior, 
teignior,  senor,  signer,  and  sir  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  term  of  complimentary  address  applied 
commonly,  without  regard  to  position  or 
standing,  to  men  of  any  degree  ;  a  general 
title  by  which  a  person  addresses  the  man  to 
whom  he  is  speaking.  Commonly  used  as  a 
title  of  respect  by  servants  to  their  masters, 
sons  to  their  fathers,  pupils  to  their  teachers, 
and  generally  by  inferiors  to  superiors  ;  also 
in  phrases  expressing  doubt,  displeasure,  as- 
tonishment, or  the  like. 

*  2.  A  title  formerly  given  to  clergymen  : 
as,  Shakespeare's  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh 
priest,  Ac. 

3.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  baronets  and 
knights;  it  is  always  prefixed  to  the  Christian 
name,  as  Sir  John,  Sir  Robert.  Ac. 

*4.  Used  as  a  noun  appellative  to  signify— 

(1)  A  lord,  a  master,  a  sovereign. 

"Sole  tlr  o'  the  world." 

Shot ttp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatrm,  T.  S, 

(2)  A  gentleman. 

"  In  the  habit  of  »ome  iir  of  note.* 

5fta*«q>. ;  Twelfth  KiyM.  ill  i. 

SIT,  v.t.    [SiR,  i.]    To  address  as  sir. 


*  sir  -  reverence,  *  snr  -  reverence, 

phr.     [A  corrupt,  of  save-reverence  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  apologetical  apostrophe  for  introduc- 
ing an  indelicate  word  or  expression. 

"  A  very  reverend  body :  ay,  such  a  one  aa  a  man 
may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  rir. reference."— 
ShaJcap.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  Hi.  i. 

2.  The  thing  signified  by  the  word  or  ex- 
pression.   (Shakesp. :  Romeo  <t  Juliet,  I.  4.) 

si-ra-baT-11,  ».    [A  Demerara  word.] 

Bot.  &  Comm,  :  A  valuable  timber  brought 
from  Demerara.  It  is  snpposed  to  come  from 
a  Nectandra  or  Oreodaphne. 

si  ras'-kier,  *.    [SERASKIER.] 

sir  dar,  s.    [Hind.]    A  chieftain,  a  captain, 
a  head-man. 

sirdar  bearer  (or  simply  sirdar),  *. 
The  chief  of  the  palanquin-bearers,  who  is 
generally  his  master's  valot. 


sir  -kar,  t.    [CIRCAK.] 

1.  A  Hindu  clerk  or  accountant. 

2.  A  drear. 

3.  The  government. 

Sire,  i.    [The  same  word  as  sir  (q.T.).] 

1.  A  title  of  respect,  addressed  to  senior! 
or  superiors  ;  sir.     It  is  now  used  only  in 
addressing  a  king  or  other  sovereign  prince. 

"«r«  kiiight,  (quad  he)  my  uaisttr  and  my  lord.' 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  ts»     (ProL) 

2.  A  father,  a  progenitor.     (Used  only  In 
poetry,  and  in  composition,  as  gnuidsir*  = 
grandfather,  &c.) 

"  Whether  hit  hoary  lirt  he  spies, 
While  tliuuMUid  grateful  thought*  arise, 
Or  meets  his  spouse's  fuutler  eye." 

Pone    Cfconu  to  ffmtaa 

3.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast,  and  est^cially 
of  a  horse  ;  an  entire  animal,  as  a  bull  or 
stallion,  kept  for  breeding  purposes.   Opposed 
to  dam.    [DAM  (1),  «.,  S.J. 

•  i.  A  maker,  an  author. 

"  He  died. 
Who  was  the  tin  at  an  immortal  strain." 


Sire,  v.t.  [SiRE,  «.]  To  be  the  sire  or  father 
of;  to  beget,  to  procreate.  (Used  now  only 
of  beasts,  and  expecially  of  stallions.) 

"  Famham  was  a  dark  chesnut  horse  by  Ratcatcher. 
who  also  tired  toe  noted  coxser  Kat-tra^."—  /'M< 
D*«.M.  1MI. 

sired,  o.  [Eng.  sir(e)  ;  ed.]  Ha\  ing  a  sire  or 
father. 

tsi  re'-dSn,  s.  [Late  Or.  viiprfcv  (teiriJfa) 
=  a  siren  (q.T.).] 

ZooL  :  An  old  name  for  the  Axolotl  (q.v.\ 
the  larval  form  of  A  mblystoma  mtxioanii*.  A« 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  in  the  |«r- 
feet  animal  tlie  gills  are  absorbed,  and  tb» 


AMBLYSTOMA    MKXICAM'8. 
A.  Icrral  furm.  or  AxolotL    a.  Adult  term. 

whole  body  becomes  altered.  Both  larval  and 
adult  forms  are  oviparous,  and  from  the  <frg» 
of  both  branchiate  and  abranchiate  young 
have  been  produced,  so  that  the  Amblystome 
or  perfect  form  may  be  born  from  in  ejot,  or 
lose  its  gills  and  change  its  shajx-  by  meta- 
morphosis. 

*  sire' -less,  a.    [Eng.  sire,  s. ;  -lest.]    Having 
no  sire  or  father  ;  fatherless,  orphaned. 

"  The  tirelra  offiiprinf  and  the  looely  spoo**." 
Byron:  Addrtnfor  Caledetitan  Jlretiitg  (1114. 

siV-en.  "ser  cin.  'sir  en e.  •syr-ene.*. 

&  a.  [Lat.  siren ;  Gr.  vtipqv  (Mirfn),  a  word  of 
doubtful  etymology ;  Fr.  tirtnt;  Sp.  &  IUL 
strena.) 

A.  At  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  1 

11  Next,  whore  the  nrttu  dwell,  you  ploofh  the  ss«  I* 
Pope :  aomer;  Odyuty  xli.  »L 

*  2.  A  mermaid. 

"  Orer.*(alnst  the  creeke  Passtanum,  tnrrr  Is  Let*. 
etsla.  called  so  of  a  mrreniaid  or  time  there  buried." 
—P.  Holland :  Plinit.  bk.  111.,  ch.  vli. 

3.  A clinrmiiiK, alluring,  orseducti ve  woman ; 
•  woman  dangerous  from  her  powers  of  alluring 
or  enticing. 

"Oh.  train  me  not.  rweet  mermaM,  with  thy  not* 
To  drown  Die  In  thy  sister  «  flood  of  trora : 
Sinj.  rirrn.  to  thynrlf.  and  I  will  dote." 

Skalttip.  :  Comedy  «/  Kmn.  Ill  & 

•  4.  Something  alluring,  seductive,  or  in- 
sidious. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Acoustics  :  An  ln»trnm«it  for  determining 
the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a 
note  of  *ny  j-iven  pitch.  In  its  most  ele- 
mentary form  the  siren  is  simply  a  perforated 
rotating  disk,  against  whii-h  a  current  of  air 
is  directed,  producing  sounds  of  higher  or 
lower  pitch,  according  to  the  velocity  of 
rotation.  The  improved  siren  of  HelmholU 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.     t  ion,  -  sion  =  shfin ;  -tlon,  -slon  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slons  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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sirene— siskin 


Consists  of  two  e<~;tial  discs,  one  forming  the 
tti-  of  a  hollow  fixed  cylinder  into  which 
air  can  be  driven,  the  other  capable  of  re- 
volving concentrically  U]>on  it  with  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  friction.  A  circle 
of  small  boles,  equidistant  from  each  other, 
is  bored  upon  each  disk,  and  concentric  with 
it,  those  in  the  upiier  disk  being  inclined 
slantwise  to  its  plane,  those  in  the  lower  being 
sl.mtwise  al»a,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  are  arrangements  for  registering  the 
number  of  revolutions  the  upi>er  disk  per- 
forms in  a  minute.  Th«!s,  when  air  is  forced 
into  the  cylinder,  it  will  pass  through  the 
perforations,  and,  by  /ea>on  of  their  obliquity, 
will  cause  the  movable  di-jc  to  revolve  with 
•  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  pressure,  and 
each  time  that  the  holes  coincidb.  a  iiuiaber 
of  little  puffs  of  air  get  through  simnUa- 
neously,  and,  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  iu 
the  cylinder  is  sufficient,  the  writs  of 
impulses  thus  given  will  link  themselves 
together,  forming  a  continuous  note.  Froja 
the  deep,  piercing  nature  of  the  sound  which 
the  siren  emits,  it  is  well  adapted  for  fog- 


si  REN,  VSED  AS  FOG-SIGNAL. 

signals  or  alarms.  In  this  case  two  disks 
rotating  with  great  rapidity  in  opposite  direc- 
tions are  employed.  They  are  driven  by  a 
steam-engine,  which  also  forces  a  blast  of 
steam  through  their  apertures  when  those  in 
the  two  disks  come  in  apposition.  The  device 
Is  placed  at  the  smaller  extremity  of  a  large 
trumpet,  which  intensifies  the  sound. 

2.  Class.   Mythol.  :    Certain    melodious   di- 
vinities, who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
and  so  charmed    passing   mariners    by  the 
sweetness  of  their   song,  that   they  forgot 
their  homes,  and  remained  there   till  they 
perished  of  hunger.  According  to  one  legend, 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  from  rage 
sod  despair,  on  hearing  the  more  melodious 
song  of  Orpheus.    Origrnally  there  were  only 
two  sirens  ;  but  their  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  three,  and  their  names  are  given 
With  great  variety. 

3.  Zool.  :  Mud-eels  :  a  genus  of  Urodela  or 
Of  Perennibranchiate  Ichthyoidea,  constitut- 
ing the  family  Sirenidae.     They  are  eel-like 
Amphibians,  with  two  anterior  feet  and  per- 
manent branchiae,  and  range  from  Texas  to 
Carolina.      There  are  three   species.     Siren 
lacertina  is  the  Mud-eel  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  siren  ;  like  or 
befitting  a  siren  ;  bewitching,  alluring,  fas- 


"Her  tiren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  ihorr«,  and  nit-ads  of  fatal  Joy.' 

Thornton  :  Spring.  994. 

81  reue',  $.     [Fr.]    The  same  as  SIREN,  A. 

fc-ren'-i-a,  i.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  siren. 
Named  from  the  pectoral  position  of  the 
Miiurae.] 

1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  aquatic  Mammalia, 
allied  to  the  Cetacea,  with  which  they  were 
formeily  and  are  still  occasionally  classed. 
The  body  is  long,  compact,  and  cylindrical, 
narrowing  towards  the  tail,  which  is  set 
horizontally  and  terminates  either  in  forked 
flukes  or  a  flat  fibrous  expansion.  Hind  limbs 
and  sacrum  absent  ;  anterior  limbs  converted 
into  laddies.  Snout  fleshy  and  well-developed  ; 
nostrils  on  upper  surface  ;  lips  fleshy,  the 
Upper  lip  usually  with  a  moustache.  The  skin 
is  rough  and  sparsely  hairy,  or  smooth  like 
that  of  the  Whale,  The  two  mammae  are  on 
the  breast,  close  to  the  armpits,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  from  the  habit  of  the  Du- 
gong  (q.v.)  raising  the  upper  part  of  its  body 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  water  and  clasping 
ita  young  to  its  breast,  the  stories  of  Sirens 
and  Mermaids  took  their  rise.  There  are  two 
recent  genera,  Halicore  and  Manatus.  The 
former  is  monophyodont,  the  latter  diphyo- 


dont,  the  permanent  teeth  consisting  of 
molars  with  flattened  crowns  adapted  for 
bruising  vegetable  food.  The  recently  extinct 
genus  Khytina  (q.v.)  had  no  true  teeth.  The 
Sirenia  pass  their  life  iu  the  water,  living 
chiefly  in  shallow  bays,  estuaries,  lagoons, 
and  rivers,  never  straying  far  from  shore,  and 
feeding  solely  on  aquatic  vegetation. 
2.  Piila&nt.  :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

[EoTHER.'t'M,  RUYTISA.] 

3l-re'-ni-a.a,  a.  &  s.    [Si  R  ESI  A.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Sirenia, 

B.  As  sub&.  :  Any  individual  member  of 
the  order  birein  a. 

"  si-ren'-Ic-al,  o.    [Eng.  siren;  -icoZ.]    Like 
or  appropriate  to  a  siren. 

"  A  couple  of  rirtmcol  rascals."  Jfartton. 

st-ren'-I-dae,  s.  pi.    {Mod.  Lat.  siren;  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  sutf  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Dipnoi,  with  three 
genera,  Lepidosiren,  Prctopterus,  and  Cera- 
•odus.   The  caudal  fin  is  d.uhycercal  ;  no  gular 
plates,   scales  cycloid.     Two  molars,  above 
And  below,  and  a  pair  of  vorneriue  teeth, 

2.  Palceont.  :  [CERATODUS]. 
8.  Zcol.  :  [SIREN,  3.J. 

•  sir'-en-ize,  »>.i-    [Eng.  siren;  -tee.]    To  use 
the  ecticements  or  allurements  of  a  siren  ;  to 
charm,  to  fascinate. 

t  sir-e-noi'-da,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  siren 
(q.v.),  and  Or.  "«l6o?  (euios)  —  resemblance.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  synonym  of  Sireuidae,  1.  (q.v.). 

t  Sir-e-nol'-dS-l,  *.  ft.    [SIRENOIDA.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  order  containing  a  single  family, 
similarly  named,  constituting  Miiller's  sub- 
class Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

SIT  -ex,  s.     [Gr.  ectprjv  (seiren).]     [SiREN.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Uroceridse. 
It  was  formerly  called  Urocerus.  Sirex  gigas 
is  the  Great-tailed  Wasp.  It  is,  however,  an 
aberrant  saw-fly,  the  apparent  sting  being  a 
projecting  ovipositor.  It  is  black,  the  anten- 
nae, the  hinder  part  of  the  head  on  each  side, 
the  tiiiiif  and  tarsi,  and  the  base  and  apex  of 
the  abdomen  yellow  ;  abdomen  of  the  male  red- 
dish, spotted  with  black  at  tlie  sides  and  apex. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  pine  and  fir  woods  in 
Britain.  The  eggs  are  deposited  about  art 
inch  from  the  surface,  and  the  hatched  grubs 
bore  deeper.  S.  juvencas,  also  British,  is 
smaller.  The  male  is  banded  with  orange, 

•  while  the  female  is  dark  purple. 

SIr-i-am,s.   [Native  name.]  (See  compound.) 

Siriam  garnet,  «. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  almandine  (q.v.),  of  a 
beautiful  crimson  colour  tinged  with  violet, 
found  at  Siriam  or  Syriam,  in  Pegu. 

•  Sl-ri  -a-sls,   s.      [Lat,   from  Gr.   <mpio<rts 

(seiriasls)  —  sunstroke.]    (See  etym.) 


*.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sirex,  genit. 
siric(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -iiite.] 

Entom.  :  The  same  as  UROCKRID.*.    Darwin 
uses  Siricid*. 

sir-Itch,  s.  [Arab.]  A  sweet  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientate,  much  used 
as  an  article  of  diet,  for  friction  of  the  body, 
and  for  lamps. 

SIr'-i-us,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.2«ipioc  (Seirww).] 
Astron.  :  The  Dog-star,  by  far  the  brightest 
fixed  star  in  the  sky.  It  is  o  Cant*  Major, 
situated  a  little  below  Orion,  and  is  mytho- 
logically  regarded  as  one  of  two  hounds  held 
in  leash  by  Orion,  Procyon  in  Canit  Minor 
being  the  other.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
Pleiades  through  the  three  stars  of  Orion's 
belt  will  pass  it  closely  ;  straight  lines  con- 
necting it  with  Procyon  and  Betelguese  will 
constitute  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle  ;  and 
Aldebaran,  Betelguese,  Sirius,  and  Kegel,  all  of 
the  first  magnitude,  form  a  lozenge-sha]>ed 
figure,  with  Orion's  beltintheceritre.  Ptolemy, 
in  the  second  century,  ranked  Sirius  among 
red  stars  ;  now  it  is  white,  and  is  a  very  bril- 
liant object,  its  light  being  324  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It 
is  about  a  million  times  as  far  from  us  as  the 
sun,  and  its  mass  is  about  twenty  times  as 
great.  Viewed  l>y  the  spectroscope,  its  chief 
lines  are  those  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  with 


fcrbler  ones  of  sodium  and  magnesium  ;  taa 
metal  mercury  seems  als»  to  be  present.  Some 
irregular  movements  of  Sirius  led  to  the  belief 
that  a  heavenly  body  existed  near  enough  to 
produce  a  perturbation,  and  a  sou  of  Mr. 
Alvan  Clark,  of  Boston  (Mass.),  discovered, 
on  Jan.  31,  1JS02,  what  appears  to  be  a 
planet  revolving  around  Silius  as  its  sun,  it 
is  thought  in  about  forty-nine  years.  The 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  varies  in  different 
latitudes,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
makes  it  do  so  also  in  successive  ages.  When 
the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  (called  by  the  old 
Egyptians  Sothes)  took  place,  it  indicated  to 
them  that  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  was  at 
hand.  In  England,  Sirius  rises  heliacally  on 
Aug.  25,  fourteen  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  "dog  cinys"  (July  3  to  Aug.  11),  to 
which  he  has  given  their  name.  Some  con- 
sider the  Dog-star  to  have  been  Procyon  ;  but 
that  hound  rises,  like  the  other  dogs,  far  be- 
hind the  "dog  days,"  iu  place  ol  ushering 
them  in. 

sir'-loin,   sur  loin,  "sur-loyn,  s.     (Fr. 

swlotige,  from  jur(Lat.  super)  =  above,  upon, 
and  longe  —  a  loin  (q.v.).]  The  loin,  or  upper 
l>art  of  the  loin,  of  beef,  or  jart  covering 
either  kidney.  The  spelling  sirloin  is  de- 
rived from  the  erroneous  idea  that  this  joint 
was  knighted  by  Charles  1  1.  in  a  merry  moment. 

"  The  strong  table  gro«n» 

Beneath  the  smoking  tirloin  stretuh'd  immense 
From  side  to  side."  Thornton  :  Autumn,  604. 

sir'-mark,  *.    [SURMARK.] 
sir  -name,  s.    [SURNAME.] 

Sl-roc'-co,  Bi-roc',  «.  [Ital.  sirocco  =  ths 
south-east  wind,  from  Arab,  sharaga  —  (the 
sun)  arose.]  A  hot,  oppressive  wind,  coining 
from  northern  Africa,  over  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Italy,  Sicily,  &c. 

"  But  come,  the  board  U  spread  ;  our  diver  lamp 
Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  iiut  the  tiroccoi  damp. 

tin  ran  :  Curta.tr.  i.  14. 

sir'-rah,  sir  '-  r  a,  *  ser  rha,  *  sir  rha,  «. 

[Icel.  sera  —  sir,  sirrah,  from  Fr.  sire  =  sit 
(q.v.).]  A  term  of  address  used  in  auger  or 
contempt,  and  generally  equivalent  to  fellow. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  children  in  play, 
and  waa  formerly  used  also  as  an  address  to 
women. 

Who  U  here  1    What  !  are  you  packing,  tirrah  I  " 
f.  :  VymoMnt,  iU.  i. 


*slrt,  s.    [SVRT.]    A  quicksand,  a  bog. 

They  discovered  the  immense  and  vast  ocean  of  th» 
courts  to  be  all  over  full  of  flats,  shelves,  shallow*. 
quicksands,  crags,  rocks,  gulfs,  whirlpools,  tirtt,  &c."— 
TrantL  oj  Boccaiini  (  l-ao),  p.  42. 


,  &c.] 


sir  -up,  sir'-iip-jr,  &c. 

*  sirurgien,  s.    [CHIRURGEON,  SURGEON.] 

sir-vente  (e  as  a),  sir  -vante,  s.  [Fr.  sir- 
rente  =  a  poem  of  service,  originally  a  poem 
in  praise  of  some  one,  from  Lat.  serviens,  pr. 
par.  of  tervio  =  to  serve.]  In  mediaeval 
literature,  a  species  of  poem  in  common  us* 
among  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres, 
usually  satirical,  though  sometimes  devoted 
to  love  or  praises,  and  divided  into  strophes 
of  a  peculiar  construction. 

*  sis,  s.    [Fr.  sir  =  six.]    The  cast  of  six  ;  the 
highest  throw  on  a  die. 

Si-sal',  s.    [Seedef.] 

Geog.  :  A  port  in  Yucatan. 
Sisal  -hemp,  s. 

Bot.  :  Agave  stMlana. 

*  sise,  *  size,  *.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  of 
assize  (q.v.). 

"  You  said,  If  I  return  'd  next  tiu  in  Lent, 
1  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace."    Donne. 

sis'-el,  *.    [Russ.] 

Zool.  :  Spermophilus  citilltu,  a  small  squirrel- 
like  rodent,  abundant  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  and  in  Liberia.  Called  also  Suslik 
and  Earless  Marmot. 

sls'-e'-ra-ra,  sis'-e-ra-ry,  s.    [A  corrupt. 

of  certiorari  (q.v.).]    A  hard  blow.    (Proi:) 

sis  -kin,  «.  [Dan.  sisken;  Sw.  siska;  Ger. 
zeisig.] 

Ornith.  :  Carduelis  spinus,  an  autumnal 
visitant  from  the  north  to  England,  generally 
leaving  in  the  spring,  though  many  pairs 
remain  and  breed,  especially  in  Scotland.  The 
adult  maie  is  rather  less  than  five  inches  long. 
Its  plumage  is  chiefly  green,  spread  over  the 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    to,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  as  =  few. 
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back  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  the 
centre  of  each  feather  dark  olive-green;  top 
of  head  and  chin  black  ;  patches  of  yellow 
behind  the  ear,  on  neck,  breast,  greater 
coverts  and  tail,  and  edge  of  quill  feathers ; 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  deepen- 
ing into  gray  on  flanks.  They  nest  usually  in 
the  fork  of  a  bough,  and  lay  from  three  to 
five  eggs,  bluish-white,  spotted  at  the  larger 
end  with  brown  or  gray.  Breeders  often  pair 
the  Siskin  with  the  Canary  to  obtain  a  song- 
bird whose  note  is  less  shrill  than  that  of  the 
pure  Canary. 

Sis  -ko  -wit,  s.    [American  Indian  name.] 

lolithy.  :  Salmo  siscowet  (Agass.). 

"  The  sitkowit  is  of  large  size,  stout  and  thick,  of  a 
rich  flavour,  but  so  fat  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  food." 
—Jlipley  i  Dana. :  A  mar.  Cyclop.,  xvi.  9. 

sis-mdm'-e-ter,  s.    [SEISMOMETER.] 

sis-mon  dine,  sis-mon'-dlte,  *.  [After 
Prof.  A.  Sismonda,  of  Turin ;  suff.  -int.  -ite 
(Jfiii.).] 

M in. :  A  black  variety  of  Chloritoid  (q.v.), 
but  Des  Cloizeaux  states  that  very  thin  cleav- 
age laminae  are  grass-green.  Occurs  at  San 
Marcel,  Vald'Aosta,  Italy. 

fU'-son,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <rl<r<av  (sisori)  = 
Sison  Amomum.  (See  def.).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Amminidae  (Lindley);  um- 
belliferous plants,  section  Ainmim-a-.  (Sir.  J. 
Hooker).  Involucre  of  few  loaves,  partial,  sub- 
dimidiate  ;  calyx-teeth  obsolete ;  petals  broadly 
obcordate,  deeply  curved  and  notched,  with 
an  inflected  point ;  carpels  with  five  ribs  and 
single  clavate  vittae  between  them.  Only  known 
species  Sison  Amomum,  the  Bastard  Stone- 
parsley.  It  is  a  plant  two  or  three  feet  high, 
the  lower  leaves  pinnate,  the  upper  cut  into 
narrow  segments.  Found  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent  in  moist  ground  under  hedges. 
It  is  aromatic  and  carminative. 

•i'-sor,  5.    [From  the  native  name.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Siluridse  Proteropodes, 
group  Hypostomatina.  Head  depressed,  spatu- 
late ;  trunk  depressed  ;  tail  long  and  thin ; 
eyes  very  small ;  mouth  inferior,  small,  trans- 
verse, with  barbels  ;  no  teeth.  One  species, 
Sisor  rhabdophorus,  from  the  rivers  of  northern 
Bengal. 

•Iss,  v.i.  [Dut.  sissen.]  To  hiss.  (Prov.  & 
Amer.)  (Often  used  of  the  noise  made  by 
grooms  when  rubbing  down  horses.) 

•Iss'-ors-kite,  s.  [After  Sissersk,  Urals, 
Russia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (M in.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Iridosmine(q.v.),  occur- 
ring frequently  in  hexagonal  flat  scales.  Sp. 
gr.  20'0  to  21-2.  Indium  not  over  30  per  cent. 

•Is  BOO',  813  sum',  s.  [Hind,  sissoo,  sisscti.] 
Bot.  :  Dalbergia  Sissoo,  a  large  timber- tree, 
with  pinnate,  drooping  leaves,  growing  along 
the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  used  by 
shipbuilders  in  Bengal  when  crooked  timbers 
and  knees  are  required. 

•1st,  v.t.     [Lat  sisto  —  to  stop.] 
Scots  Law : 

1.  To  stop,  to  stay. 

2.  To  cite,  to  summon,  to  bring  forward. 
1(1)  To  sist  one's  self:  To  take  a  place  at 

the  bar  of  a  court  where  one's  cause  is  to  be 
Judicially  tried  and  determined. 

(2)  To  sist  parties:  To  join   other  parties 
in    a   suit   or  action,  and  serve  them  with 
process. 

(3)  To  sisl  proceedings:   To  delay  judicial 
proceedings  in  a  cause.    (Used  both  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts.) 

•1st,  s.    [SisT,  v.] 

Scots  Law :  The  act  of  legally  delaying  dili- 
gence or  execution  on  decrees  for  civil  debts. 

U  Sist  on  a  suspension  : 

Scots  Law:  In  the  Court  of  Session  the 
order  or  injunction  of  the  lord-ordinary  pro- 
hibiting diligence  to  proceed,  where  relevant 
grounds  of  supersession  have  been  stated  in 
the  bill  of  supersession.  [SUPERSESSION.] 

*  Sis'-  tenge,  s.  [Lat.  sistens,  pr.  par.  of  sisto 
=  to  stop.]  A  halting-place. 

"  There  is  seldome  any  titttnce  'twlxt  sinking  and 
twiuiiulug."— Hoicf.il :  Dodona't  Grove,  p.  l±i 

•is  ter,  »sls-tir,  » sos-ter,  *sus-ter, 
*sys  ter,  *sos-tre,  *sus-tre,  «.  &  o. 


[Icel.  systir;  Sw.  syster ;  Dan.  soster ;  A.S. 
sweostor,  swusttr ;  Dut.  zuster ;  Goth,  swistar  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tuester,  suister ;  Ger.  schwester; 
Russ.  sestra;  Lat.  soror;  Sausc.  svasri.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  female  born  of  the  same  parents  as 
another  ;  the  correlative  to  brother. 

"  But  bisidi*  the  cross  of  Jhesus  stoodeu  hi*  moder 
and  the  »/»<!>  of  his  modir  Marie  Cleuuhe  aud  Marie 
Maudeleyu."—  Wycliffe:  Jon  xix. 

2.  A  woman  closely  allied  to  or  associated 
with  another  ;  a  female  belonging  to  the  same 
society,  community,  or  the  like,  as  nuns  in  a 
convent.    [SISTERHOOD.] 

"  Gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell. 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel." 

Scott :  l.;rd  of  the  Ittet.  T.  «. 

3.  A  woman  belonging  to  the  same  faith  ;  a 
female  fellow-Christian. 

"  If  a  brother  or  titter  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
food."— Janet  ii.  is. 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  females,  or  things 
regarded  as  female,  of  the  same  kind  or  con- 
dition ;  akin. 

"Thus  hare  I  given  your  lordship  the  belt  account  I 
could  of  the  sitter  dialects  of  the  Italian.  Spanish,  and 
French."— Bowell :  Letttn.  bk.  ii.,  let.  49 . 

sister-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  fiddle-block  (q.v.). 

sister-hook, «.  [HATCH-HOOK,  Mousixo- 
HOOK.) 

sister-in-law,  s.  A  husband's  or  wife's 
sister  ;  a  brother's  wife. 

sister-keelson,  .-•.    [KEELSON.] 
Sister-like,  adv.    Like  sisters. 

"  And  luter-like  in  love  they  dwell 
111  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell." 

Scr,tt :  Lord  qf  tin  JilH.  Ti  1 

sister-marriage,  s. 

Anthrop. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  A  remarkable  Veilda  custom  sanctioned  a  man 
taking  his  younger  (not  elder)  sister  as  his  wife; 
titter-ma.rrw.ge  existing  among  the  Singhalese,  but 
being  confined  to  the  royal  family. "—Tylor  :  Primitive 
Culture  (ed  l»73),  i.  46. 

*  sis' -ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [SISTER,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  be  sister  to ;  to  resemble 
closely. 

"  Her  art  tittert  the  natural  roses." 

Shatetp. :  Peridet,  v.    (Prol.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  allied ;  to  be  close  and 
contiguous. 

"  A  hill  whose  concave  womb  reworded 
A  plaiutful  story  from  a  tittering  vale." 

Shaketp.  :  Locer'i  Complaint,  1 

sis  -ter-hood,  *  sus  ter-hode,  s.     [Bng. 
sister;  -hood.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  sister ; 
the  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 

"  For  tiisterhode  andfcompanie 
Of  lone."  Sower  :  0.  A.,  T. 

2.  Sisters  collectively ;  a  number,  society, 
or  community  of  sisters,  or  of  females  united 
in  one  faith  or  order. 

"  The  members  of  a  religious  titterhood  were  trained 
to  habits  of  order  and  obedience."—  Kictoria  Magazine, 
Nov.,  1886,  p.  61. 

H  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  ob- 
ject of  religious  women  living  in  community 
was  their  own  sanctiiication  by  means  of  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  prayer,  and  medita- 
tion. In  course  of  time  they  extended  their 
sphere  of  work,  and  founded  hospitals,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  schools,  and  for  the  last  four 
centuries  among  Roman  Catholics  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  of  all  classes  has  been  largely 
connected  with  sisterhoods.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  is  that  of  the  Slaters  of  Charity 
(<]  v.).  This,  after  its  origin  in  1633,  spread 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  now  numbers 
between  3u,(lUO  ami  40,000  Bisters,  with  two 
thousand  houses,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  aud 
devoted  to  works  ol  charity  of  every  description. 
All  are  in  connection  with  the  mother  house, 
Rue  de  Bac,  Paris,  and  are  uwlerthe  control  of 
the  superioress,  who  is  elected  every  three 
years,  and  who  resides  there.  The  first  si.-trr- 
hood  in  the  Church  of  Kngland  was  founded 
at  Plymouth  in  1848,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  that  city.  Since  then  (several  others 
have  been  founded.  The  first  Protestant  M-II  i  - 
hood  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1862 
at  New  York,  the  HI-NT*  afterwards  taking 
charge  of  St.  Luke's  hospital,  founded  in  1859. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  nioet  important 
Roman  sisterhoods : 

(1)  Little  Sitters  of  the  Poor:  Founded  in 
1840  liy  M.  le  Pailleur,  the  Cure  of  St.  Servan, 
for  the  supimrt,  relief,  ami  nursing  of  the 
aged  or  iutirm  poor.  Their  only  resources 


are  the   alms   of  the   charitable,  In   many 
gathered  from  door  to  door. 

(2)  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  :  Founded 
at  Amiens  in  1797.    The  sisters  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching,  especially  among  the  poor. 

(3)  Sisters   of  Charity:    Founded    by    St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  at  Paris  in  1634,  for  the  work 
of  nursing  the  sii-k  in  hospitals,  to  which  are 
sometimes  added  the  charge  of  orphanage* 
and  the  management  of   poor  schools.     In 
1883  they  had  eighteen  houses   in  England. 
two  in  Scotland,  and  three  in  Ireland.   Called 
also  Gray  Sisters,  Daughters  of  Charity,  and 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  PauL 

(4)  Sisters  of  Charity  (Irish):   Founded  in 
Dublin  in  1815,  by  Mary  Francis  Aikenhead, 
for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick  in  hospi- 
tals  and   at   their  own  homes.     There  are 
twenty-two  convents    of    this   institute    in 
Ireland. 

(5)  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Puvl  :  Founded 
by  M.  Chauvet,  a  French  cure,  in  1704,  fot 
educational  work. 

(6)  Sister*  of  Mercy:  Founded  in  Dublin  la 
1827  by  Catherine  McAuley,  for  carrying  on 
the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy. 
The  order  has  109  houses  in  Ireland,  forty- 
nine    in   Great   Britain,    with    offshoots   In 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

(7)  Sisters  of  Providence  :  Founded  a  little 
before  the  French  Revolution,  by  M.  Moye, 
for  educational  work  in  country  disi  • 

(8)  Sisters  of  St.  Brigid,  or  of  the  HolyFaitk: 
Founded  by  Cardinal  Cullen  in  1857,  to  take 
charge  of  poor  schools. 

J~>)  Sisters  of  the  Assumption:  An  educational 
er,  founded  by  Monsignor  Afire  of  Paris,  in 
1839. 

(10)  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  :  Founded 
by  Pere  Eudes  (whence  they  are  also  called 
Emlists)  and  Margaret  1'Anu,  in  1646.  Their 
object  is  the  reformation  of  fallen  women. 
They  have  seven  houses  in  Great  Britain  and 
five  in  Ireland. 

sis'-ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  sister;  -less.]  Baring 
110  sister. 

Sfaf-ter-ljr,  a.  (Eng.  titter;  -Iy.]  Like  a 
sister  ;  becoming  or  befitting  a  sister  ;  affec- 
tionate. 

"  Aud  after  much  debatoMBt 
My  Utterly  rtmone  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him." 

Slukeep.  :  Measure  /or  Measure.  ».  f. 

Sis  -tine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  pr  pertaining  to 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  :  as,  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome. 

sis'-trum,  «.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  <m<rrpor  (tti»- 
tron),  from  ctiu  (seid)  =  to  shake.] 

Music  :  A  jingling  instrument  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  had  four  loose  rods  in  a  lyre- 
shaped  metallic  head.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
rattle  made  of  bronze  or  silver,  according  to 
ability.  It  was  used  in  the  services  of  Uis 
or  Athor,  which  were  introduced  into  Rome 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  still  employed 
in  Christian  churches  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 

Si-siir'-a  (s  as  zh),  ».    [SEIM-RA.] 

si  sym  -bri  dse,  si  sym  bri  e  as,  «.  pi 

[Lat  tisymbri(t)um)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(\)aat, 
-e*.] 

Bot.:  A  family  or  tribe  of  Notorhlseea. 
Seeds  usually  in  a  single  series  ;  cotyledons 
incumbent,  straight,  plano-convex.  Flower* 
white,  yellow,  or  lilac. 


si  sym'-bri-nm,  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr. 

/Sptop  (tisumbrion)  =  a  sweet  smelling 
probably  mint  or  thyme.    Not  the  modern 
genus.] 

Bot.  :  Hedge-mustard  ;  the  typical  genus 
of  SisymbridsK  (q.v.).  Annuals  or  biennials, 
with  simple  hairs.  Mower*  usually  racemes, 
yellow  or  white  ;  pod  narrow,  linear,  rounded, 
or  six-winged  ;  valves  convex  or  three-angled, 
three-nerved  ;  stigma  entire.  Known  specie* 
about  eighty  ;  chiefly  from  the  north  temper- 
ate zone.  The  fVnitiion  Hedge-mnrtard,  (.Suynt- 
brium  offliciualr)  in  a  native  of  Knroi«,  \n>\ 
was  on<-e  employed  in  mediciue  for  catarrhs 
and  other  allmento.  In  taste  it  is  mildly 
pungent,  and  is  sometimes  cultivate!  as 
a  pot-lierb.  It  in  an  annual  plant,  plentiful  in 
warte  places  and  by  waysides,  sonwtinies  two 
feet  high.  The  p-dii  arc  erect  ind  closely 
pressed  to  the  stalk,  flower*  very  final! 
and  yellow  in  color.  S.  mo  is  found  in 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jtfCel;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  join,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  ejlst.    -inc. 
•tan.  -tian  =  ghan.   -tion,  -sion  =  •ban ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhan.   -cious,  -tious,  -flious  =  shus.  -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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Sisyphean— s  itter 


North  India  from  Rajpootana  to  the  Punjab. 
The  seed  is  stimulant,  restorative,  and,  it  is 
said,  febrifugal ;  it  is  used  in  India  also  ex- 
ternally as  a  stimulant  poultice.  S.  Tltalian- 
WTO  is  often  called  Arabis  Thaliana, 

Sls-^-phe'-an,  <*•    [See  def.] 

Gr.  Mythol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sisyphus, 
a  king,  prince,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
•  notorious  roblier  of  Corinth.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  craftiness  and  cunning ; 
and  his  punishment  in  Tartarus  for  his  crimes 
committed  on  earth  consisted  in  rolling  a 
huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which 
constantly  recoiled,  and  thus  rendered  his 
labour  incessant.  The  term  is  hence  applied 
to  something  unending  or  unceasing:  as,  a 
Sisyphean  task. 

«lB-Jf-rin'-<shi  inn,  «  sls-y-rhjrn'-ehl- 

um.  s.  [Lat.  sisyrinchion ;  Gr.  o-io-vpiyx10" 
(xisuringchion)  =  a  btillwus  plant  of  the  Iris 
kind.  Not  the  modern  genus,  which  has 
fibrous  roots,  and  is  American.] 

Bot. :  Blue-eyed  grass  ;  a  genus  of  Iridaceae. 
Perianth  six  cleft,  segments  nearly  eijual, 
patent,  tube  scarcely  longer  than  the  limb, 
stamens  monadelphous  ;  stigma  three-partite, 
segments  filiform.  Sisyrinckium  bermudian- 
um,  or  anctps,  the  common  Blue-eyed  grass, 
or  Bernuuliana,  has  linear,  equitant,  radical 
leaves,  scapes  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
perianth  segments  blue  inside.  It  is  common 
in  Bermuda  and  the  temperate  mainland  of 
North  America.  It  has  been  found  at  Wood- 
f>rd  in  Gal  way,  but  is  not  indigenous.  S.  go- 
laxioidts,  from  Brazil,  is  reputed  purgative. 

•It,  *  sitte,  *  sytte  (pa.  t.  sat,  *  sate,  pa.  par. 
tat,  *  seten,  *  siten),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sittan  (pa.  t. 
tact,  pi.  stolon,  pa.  par.  seten) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
titten ;  Icel.  sitja  (pa.  t.  sat,  pa.  par.  setinn) ; 
Dan.  sidle ;  Sw.  si  Hi ;  Goth,  sitan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tizzan ;  Ger.  sitzen  ;  Gr.  <£b/i.ai  (hedzomai)  = 
Lat.  sedeo ;  Russ.  sidiete;  Sansc.  sad.  From 
the  same  root  come  seat,  set,  settle,  sedate,  siege, 
possess,  preside,  sediment,  session,  subside,  &c.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  rest  upon   the  haunches   or   lower 
extremities  of  the  l>ody ;  to  repose  on  a  seat ; 
to  seat  one's  self.    Generally  applied  to  human 
beings. 

"  Aloft,  in  awful  state. 
The  godlike  hero  tat." 

Dryden:  Alexander'i  Fetat. 

2.  To  perch  ;  to  rest  on  the  feet :  as,  A  bird 
tits  on  a  tree. 

3.  To  incubate ;  to  cover  and  keep  warm 
eggs  for  hatching. 


4.  To  occupy  a  place  or  seat  in  an  official 
capacity ;  to  have  a  seat  in  any  council  or 
assembly,  as  a  member ;  to  be  a  member  or 
representative  for  a  place  in  a  representative 
assembly.  . 

"Several  gentlemen  who  tat  on  the  late  Ordnance 
Committee.  —  Dally  Telegraph,  Sept  20,  1886. 

5.  To  meet,  or  be  convened  as  an  assembly  ; 
to  hold   a  sitting  or  session  ;   to  meet   for 
business ;  to  be  officially  engaged  in  public 
business. 

"There  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  fit  on  Thursday."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  20, 
IBM. 

6.  To  stay  or  remain  in  a  place. 

"  I  have  Kit  here  all  day."— Shakttp. :  Jttantre  far 
Meature,  IT.  L 

*7.  To  continue  or  remain  occupied;  to 
•tay. 

"  We  tit  too  long  on  trifles." 

Shaketp. :  Periela,  ii.  3. 

8.  To  rest  or  remain  in  any  position,  condi- 
tion, or  situation  ;  to  rest,  to  abide. 


9.  To  have  a  seat  or  position  ;  to  be  placed 
Or  located  ;  to  dwell. 

"  It  there  uo  pity  tilting  In  the  clouds?" 
I  Khakttp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  lit  5. 

10.  To  rest,  lie,  or  bear  on  ;  to  be  felt  as  a 
Weight  or  burden  ;  to  press. 

"  Woe  doth  the  heavier  tit 
When  it  perceives  it  is  Imt  faintly  Ix.rne." 

Skak+p.  :  Rirhnrd  II.,  L  1 

11.  To  assume  a  position  for  the  purpose  of 
having  one's  portrait  taken  or  bust  modelled, 
or  the  like. 

"One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol  every- 
thing he  Iind3  in  tlie  author  he  translates,  than  a 
painter  Is  to  make  every  face  that  tilt  to  him  hand- 
some,"—Garth. 

12.  To  attend  the  ministrations  of :  as,  To 
•it  under  a  minister. 


13.  To  attend  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined  :  as,  To  sit  for  a  fellowship  at  Dub- 
lin. Pupil  teachers  are  also  said  to  si!  wlu-n 
they  attend  examinations  for  certificates  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

*  14.  To  have  position  or  direction. 

"  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  tits  the  wind." 
Shakftp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

15.  To  be  suited  to  a  person  ;  to  fit,  suit,  or 
become  when  put  on. 

"  How  will  my  garments  tit  upon  me  t" 

Sliakeip. :  Tempett,  1L  1. 

*  16.  To  be  becoming,  proper,  or  beseeming  ; 
to  beseem. 

"  With  them  it  till  to  care  for  their  heire." 

Sprnter :  ithtpherdi  Calender ;  Hay. 

B.  Reflex.  :  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  seat. 

"Sit  you  down."    Khaketp. :  Measure  for  Meat  art,  T. 

C.  Transitively : 

L  To  keep  the  seat  upon. 

"He  could  not  tit  his  mule." 

Sliaketp. :  Henry  rill.,  IT.  J. 

*  2.  To  become,  to  befit,  to  beseem,  to  be 
becoming  to. 

"  It  tittf  the  well  to  leaue  pride, 
And  take  hurublesae  on  thy  side." 

(tourer:  C.  A.,i\. 

If  1.  To  sit  at  table;  to  tit  at  meat :  To  be  at 
table  for  eating. 

2.  To  sit  down  : 

(1)  To  seat  one's  self  on  a  chair  or  other  seat. 

(2)  To  begin  a  siege. 

"  Nor  would  the  enemy  have  tat  dotm  before  it.  till 
they  had  done  their  business  iu  all  other  places."— 
Clarendon  :  Civil  War. 

*  (3)  To   settle ;    to  take  up  a  permanent 
abode. 

"  From  besides  Tanais,  the  Goths.  Huns,  and  Qetes 
tat  down.'— Sptnter :  State  of  Ireland, 

*  (4)  To  rest  content ;   to  stay  or  stop,  as 
being  satisfied. 

"  Here  we  cannot  tit  dam,  but  still  proceed  in  our 
search,  and  look  higher  for  a  support."— Royen. 

3.  To  sit  mit : 

(1)  To  sit  till  all  is  over  or  done  ;  as,  To  sit 
out  a  performance. 

*  (2)  To  be  without  engagement  or  employ- 
ment ;  to  stand  out,  or  not  to  take  part,  as  in 
a  game. 

"They  are  glad,  rather  than  tit  out,  to  play  very 
small  game,  and  to  make  use  of  arguments,  such  as 
will  not  prove  a  bare  inexpediency. "— Bp.  Satulerton  : 
Judgment. 

4.  To  sit  lip  : 

(1)  To  rise  or  be  raised  from  a  recumbent 
position. 

(2)  To  refrain  from  lying  down  ;  not  to  go 
to  bed  :  as.  He  sat  up  all  night. 

Si'-ta,  ».    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Hindoo  Mythol. :  The  wife  of  the  hero-god 
Rama. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  244]. 

si-ta  -na,  s.    [Of.  SITA.] 

Zool. :  An  Indian  genus  of  Agamidee,  with 
two  species.  Limbs  long,  five  toes  in  front, 
four  behind ;  scales  regularly  arranged,  keeled  ; 
male  with  a  very  large  gular  ap]>endage,  which 
can  be  folded  up  like  a  fan.  (Giinther.) 

si'-ta-ris,  s.  (Gr.  o-irolpioK  (ritarion)  =  a  little 
corn,  bread,  or  food.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Meloidse  (q.v.).  One 
species,  Sitaris  muralit,  is  found  in  Britain. 
It  is  parasitic  in  the  nest  of  the  Mason-bee 
(q.v.).  M.  Fabre  has  shown  that,  emerging 
from  the  egg  as  a  minute  insect,  with  six  legs, 
two  long  antenna?,  and  four  eyes,  it  affixes 
itself  to  the  male  bees  as  they  emerge  from 
the  combs  in  spring.  Thence  it  transfers 
itself  to  the  females.  Whenever  a  bee  deposits 
her  eggs  the  Sitaris  devours  them.  Next  the 
parasite  loses  its  eyes,  its  antennae  and  legs 
become  rudimentary,  and  it  emerges  as  a  per- 
fect beetle.  (Darwin  :  Orig.  Species,  ch.  xiv.) 

Site,  *S$ite,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  situm,  accus. 
of  situs  =  a  site,  also  pa.  par.  of  tino  =  to  let, 
to  suffer,  to  permit.] 

1.  Local  position ;  situation,  as  regards 
surroundings. 

"  The  lite,  the  wealth,  the  beanty  of  the  place." 

Braum.  t  Flet, :  Propheteu,  U.  S. 

*  2.  Posture.    (Thomson :  Spring,  1,023.) 

3.  A  plot  of  ground  set  out  or  fit  for  building. 

•sit'-Sd,  o.  [Eng.  tit(e);  -ed.]  Situated, 
placed  ;  having  a  site. 

"  It  tited  was  in  fruitful  soil  of  old." 

Sptruer:  F.  Q.,  III.  rt  St 


sit-fast,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  sit,  and/cwt.] 
*  A.  As  adj.  :  Stationary,  immovable. 
"  To  Bud  the  tit/utt  acres  where  you  left  them." 
Emerton.    (Annandalt.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot. :    Ranunculus   repent   and    Ononit 
arvensis,  the  roots  of  which  cling  tenaciously 
to  the  ground. 

2.  Farr. :    An    ulcerated,    homy   sore    or 
tumour  on  a  horse's  back  under  the  saddle. 

*  sith,  *  slthe,  *  sithen,  adv.,  prep.,  conj.,  4 
*,    [A.S.  sidh.]    [SINCE.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  Since. 

2.  Afterwards. 

"  The  thrid  sorrow  of  this  lond  com  thorgh  the  Season*, 
That  ten  sithes  aryued  vppou  the  Bretons, 
And  ti'hen  were  cliaced  ageyn  away." 

Robert  de  Brunnt,  p.  T. 

B.  As  prep.  :  Since  ;  from  the  time  that. 

"Heaxidehiafadirhow  long  it  Is  tithe  this  hath* 
falle  to  him."—  Wyd\ffe:  Mark  ii. 

C.  As  conj. :  Since  ;  seeing  that. 

"A  man  may  alwaye  erre,  ft  yet  not  fayle  nor  faj 
•way  fro  God.  tith  euery  errour  Is  not  dampuable." 
More  :  Work*,  p.  7T5. 

D.  As  subst.  :  A  time,  an  occasion. 

"  A  thousand  rithet  I  curse  the  curt-full  houre." 

Spenser  :  Shepheardt  Calender ;  January. 

*  Slthe,   S.      [SCYTHE.] 

sithe,  v.i.    [Sion.]    To  sigh.    (Prov.) 

*  81th  -ed,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  sithe  =  scythe ;  -td.] 
Armed  with  scythes ;  scythed. 

*sithe'-man,  s.    [SCYTHEMAN.] 

sith  en,  sith'-ence,  •  sith' -ens,  *«lth- 

then,  adv.  &  conj.    [SINCE.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Since,  afterwards. 

B.  As  conj. :  Since ;  seeing  that. 

sithes, ».    [SIETHES.] 

Si  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  o-iTiicof  (sitikot)  =  of  corn.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound). 

sitic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  Berzelius's  name  for  oenanthic  acid. 

H-ta-&r-6-g$,  *  Bi-t6T-*-g^,  s.  [Gr.  airier 
(sitiori)  =  food  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ology.] 

Med.  :  That  department  of  medical  science 
which  deals  with  matters  connected  with  diet; 
dietetics.  (Mayne.) 

si  ti  d-pho'-bi  a,  si  ti-6  ma  ni  a,  *. 
[Gr.  vniov  (sition)  —  food,  and  4>bj3o«  (paobot) 
•=•  fear,  or  fiavia.  (mania)  =  madness.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  The  refusal  to  take  food,  a 
common  symptom  in  persons  suffering  from 
melancholia.  It  may  proceed  from  hallucina- 
tion or  from  anorexia,  the  sensation  of  hunger 
being  scarcely  experienced,  but  in  either  case 
the  mechanical  administration  of  food  is 
necessary.  (Xynten.) 

Sit  -sic-ker,  *.  [Eng.  rit,  and  Scotch  ticktr 
=  fast.] 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  repent.  [SITFAST,  B.  1.) 
(Britten  d  Holland.) 

sit  ta,  «.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  <TITT>>  (ritti)  =  a 
woodpecker.] 

Ornith.  :  Nuthatch  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Sittinae,  with  seventeen  species, 
ranging  over  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions  to  South  India  and  Mexico.  Bill 
straight,  nostrils  in  broad  groove  ;  wings,  first 
quill  very  short,  third  and  fourth  longest ; 
tail  short  and  broad ;  tarsi  strong,  hind  toe 
longer  than  middle,  tiitta  europcea  is  the 
Common  Nuthatch. 

*  sit    tand,   *  sit -tende,  pr.   par.  or  a. 
[SiT.]    Sitting,  becoming,  beseeming. 

*  sitte,  v.i.  A  (.    [Sir.] 

slt-teT-la,  *.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sitta 

(q.v.).]  ' 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sittinse,  with  six 
species,  from  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

sJt  -ter,  i.    [Eng.  tit ;  •«•.] 

1.  One  who  sits. 

"  And  he  cam  and  took  of  the  rlghthond  of  the 
titter  in  the  trone  the  book."—  Wycliffe :  ApocMpi*. 

2.  One  who  sits  for  his  portrait 

3.  A  bird  that  sits  or  incubates. 

"  The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  tittert ;  and 
the  youngest  the  best  layers."— Mortimer :  Butbandrj/. 


boil,  bo>;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian, -tian  =  slian.    -tion, -slon  -  shun ; -tioa, -sion  -  zhun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


sittidee— six 
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f  Blt'-ti-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sitt(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [SITTING.] 

•It-ti  me,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sttf(a);  Lat.  fern. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  •  lure.] 

Ornith.  :  Nuthatches ;  a  sub-family  of 
Certhiidae,  with  six  genera  and  thirty-one 
species.  (Formerly  made  a  family,  Sittidse.) 
Outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  united  as 
far  as  first  joint  to  middle  toe.  They  are  small 
tree-cre«ping  birds,  widely  distributed. 

•Xt'-tine,  a.  [SITTING.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Sittiae*  or  Nuthatches. 

•If -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s.    [Sir.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb> 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Resting  on  the  haunches  or  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  ;  seated. 

2.  Incubating,  brooding  :  as,  a  sitting  hen. 

3.  Perched,  or  resting  on  the  legs,  as  birds. 

4.  Haying  a  seat  in  a  «ouncil,  asserdbly,  &c. : 
•8,  a  sitting  member  of  Parliament. 

5.  Occupying  a  seat  in  an  official  capacity ; 
holding  a  court :  as,  a  sitting  judge. 

IL  Bot. :  Sessile. 

C.  As  substantive 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  sits;  the 
posture  of  being  on  a  seat. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  sits  for  his  portrait ; 
the  occasion  on  which  or  the  time  during 
which  one  sits  for  his  portrait,  bust,  model,  &c. 

"  Few  good  picture!  hare  been  finished  at  one  lit- 
ttng.'—Drydm. 

3.  Incubation ;  a  resting  on  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, as  fowls. 

"  Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eg;*,  the  mule  bird 
takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough,  and 
•muses  her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of 
ber  fitting."— Additon. 

4.  A  session ;  a  meeting  for  business ;  the 
meeting  or  presence  of  any  body  of  men  in 
their  official  seats  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

"  The  tilting  closed  In  great  agitation.*— Itacaulay : 
Eitt  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

i       5.  The  holding  of  a  court  of  justice. 

6.  The  time  during  which  one  sits,  as  at 
cards,  books,  work,  or  the  like. 

"  For  the  understanding  of  any  ono  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles.  I  read  it  all  through  at  ofie  fitting."— Lock*. 

7.  The  space  occupied  by  one  person  in  a 
church  or  other  place  of  regular  meeting. 

8.  A  set  of  eggs  placed  under  a  hen  for 
hatching.    When  no  number  is  specified .  f  i .. 
usually  consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

sitting-room,  s. 

1.  Sufficient  space  or  room  for  sitting  in  : 
83,  There  was  no  sitting-room  in  the  hall. 

2.  An  apartment  or  room  for  sitting  in  ;  a 
parlour. 

•If  -n>ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  situatus,  pa.  par.  of 
situo  =.  to  place,  to  locate,  from  Lat.  situ*  = 
a  site  (q.v.).J 

1.  Placed  or  located  with  relation  to  other 
objects  ;  permanently  fixed  ;  situated. 

"I  know  where  It  1s  tituato."— SfMlsetp. :  Lott't 
tabour't  Loft.  i.  2. 

*  2.  Placed,  consisting. 

"  Pleasure  iftuac*  lu  hill  and  dale." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  vt  ML 

*  slf -u-ate,  v.t.  [SITUATE,  o.J  To  place,  to 
locate. 

"  A  painter  wonld  tituate  a  beggar  under  a  trium- 
phal arch."— La.nO.ar :  Workt,  ii.  (Author  to  the 
Reader.) 

•tif-n-at-ed,  a.    [Bug.  situaW;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  situation,  seat,  or  position ; 
seated,   placed,  or  located  with  relation  to 
other  objects  :  as,  a  house  situated  on  a  hill,  a 
town  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  &c. 

2.  Placed  or  being  in  any  state  or  condition 
with  relation  to  other  men  or  things. 

"Thus  tttuatcd,  we  began  to  clear  places  in  the 
woods."— Coo* :  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

0It-U  a  -tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [SITUATE,  o.J 

1.  Position,  place,  seat,  or  location  with 
relation  to  other  objects. 

"  Prince  Cesarlnl  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  litua 
Oon."-Addiion:  On  Italy. 

2.  Condition,  state,  or  position  with  relation 
to  society  or  circumstances. 

"  We  hoped  to  enjoy  with  en»e  what,  In  our  titua- 
(Ion.  might  be  called  the  luxuries  of  life."— Coo*  : 
Stcomt  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 


3.  Temporary  condition  of  affairs  ;  circum- 
stances ;  position  of  affairs. 

"  The  utter  incapacity  of  the  Union  authorities  to 
grasp  the  situation."— Field.  Oct.  IT,  1884. 

4.  Hence,  a  point  or  conjuncture  in  a  play. 

5.  Place,  office,  permanent   employment : 
as,  He  has  a  situation  under  government. 

If  Situation  is  said  generally  of  objects  as 
they  respect  others ;  condition  as  they  respect 
tkemsel ves.  Situation  and  condition  are  either 
permanent  or  temporary  ;  case  is  a  species  of 
temporary  condition.  Situation  and  condition 
are  said  of  that  which  is  contingent  and 
changeable  ;  state,  signifying  that  position  in 
which  one  stands,  is  said  of  that  which  is 
comparatively  stable  and  established.  (Crabb.) 

ri'-t&S.  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  The  position  occupied  by  an  organ. 
fritz,  ».    [Ger.  =  a  chair.]    (See  compound.) 

Slts-bath,  s.  A  hip-bath,  in  which  a 
person  assumes  a  sitting  posture ;  a  bath 
taken  in  a  sitting  posture. 

si'-um,  s.    [Gr.  <riov(sion)  —  a  marsh  or  meadow 
plant,  probably  Sium  latifolium.} 

Bot. :  Water-parsnip  ;  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
liferae,  family  Amminidte.  Bracts  and  brac- 
teoles  many  ;  calyx-teeth  small  or  obsolete ; 
petals  obcordate,  with  an  inflected  point, 
white ;  carpels  with  five  rather  obtuse  ribs, 
and  two  or  more  vittse  in  the  interstices ; 
suture  with  vittte ;  fruit  ovate  or  globose, 
subdidymous,  crowned  by  the  depressed  base 
of  the  reflexed  styles.  Known  species  four ; 
two,  Sium  latifoliiim,  the  Broad-leaved,  and 
S.  augustifolium,  the  Narrow-leaved  Water- 
parsnip,  are  British.  The  first  is  three  or 
four  feet  high,  the  second  is  smaller.  S. 
sisarum  is  the  Skillet  (q.  v.). 

Si'-va,  t  Si'-wa,  *.    [Sansc.,  ftc.,  from  Sans. 

fiva  •=  happy,  happiness.] 

1.  Brahmanism:  The  Destroyer  and  Repro- 
ducer ;  the  third  person  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
Modern   views  of  Siva  seem  to  have  been 
evolved  from  two  distinct  germs,  one  Aryan, 
the  other  Turanian.     The  Aryans   of  Vedic 
times,  deeply  impressed  on  hearing  the  noise 
and  viewing  the  devastation  produced  by  a 
cyclone,  framed  the  conception  of  Rudra,  the 
Roarer,  or  Storm-god,  afterwards  developed 
into  Siva,  the    Destroyer.     Reflecting  next 
that  the  death  of 

living  organisms 
cleared  the  way  for 
younger  and  more 
fruitful  life,  they 
added  the  concep- 
tion of  Siva,  the 
Reproducer  as  well 
as  the  Destroyer. 
The  Turanian  abo- 
rigines were  in  that 
state  of  religious 
barbarism  when 
every  god  is  an 
object  of  terror. 
When  converted  to 
Brahmanism,  they 
had  to  choose  be- 
tween  Vishnu,  the 
Preserver,  and  Siva, 
the  Destroyer  (Brahma  having  become  nearly 
obsolete),  and  instinctively  preferred  Siva  as 
their  patron  divinity.  The  image  of  Siva, 
on  the  Brahmanical  conception,  is  a  man  of 
fair  colour,  in  profound  thought,  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Ganges  above  his  head,  and  the 
Brahman-bull  (q.v.)  at  his  side.  The  Tura- 
nians added  a  necklace  of  skulls,  a  collar  of 
twining  serpents,  a  tiger  skin  and  a  club  with 
a  human  head  at  the  end,  five  faces  and  four 
arms ;  his  wife  is  Durga,  or  Kali ;  the  Linra 
(q.v.)  is  his  symbol,  and  the  chief  form  in 
which  he  is  now  worshipped  in  India.  [SAIVA.] 

2.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Siwa):  [ASTEROID, 
140]. 

3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Liotrichidse,  with 
three  species,  from  the  Himalayas. 

Sl-va'-Uk,  Si  wa-lik,  Sc-wa-llk  (w 

as  V),  *.    [From  Sim  (q.v.).] 

1.  Geog. :  The  name  given  to  a  range  of  Indian 
hills,  otherwise   called    the  Sub-Himalayas, 
running  parallel  to  the  main  chain,  and  gene- 
rally consisting  of  two  ranges  separated  by 
a  broad  rfoon  or  valley,  the  southern  slope 
Overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Ganges. 

2.  Geol.  (PI.):  The  Siwalik  strata. 


SIVA. 


Sivalik-strata,  *.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Certain  freshwater  strata  found  (a 
the  Sivalik  Hills  in  Sinnoor,  &c.  They 
were  originally  regarded  as  Miocene,  but  Mr. 
Blanford  believes  that,  while  the  Lower  Si- 
valik or  Nahun  beds  are  not  older  than  Upper 
Miocene,  the  mass  of  the  strata  is  Pliocene. 
They  have  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Falconer,  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley,  Lients.  Baker 
&  Durand  (Sir  Henry  Durand).  and  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India—  leading  to  a  seriea 
of  publications  beginning  in  Calcutta  in  1836. 
They  yielded  molluscs.  belonging  chiefly  to 
living  species.  Forty-eight  genera  and  ninety- 
three  species  of  mammalia,  some  recent, 
others  extinct,  have  been  described;  they 
include  Macacus,  Semnopithecus,  Felis, 
Machairodus,  Elephas,  Mastodon,  Rhinocer- 
os, Equus,  Hipparion,  Hippopotamus,  Cer- 
vus,  Sivatherium,  Antilope,  Capra,  Ovia, 
Camelus,  Mus,  and  Hystrix.  Some  specie* 
have  lingered  on  in  the  Nerbuddah  and  the 
Godavery  Valley  to  the  Pleistocene,  with 
flint  implements. 

SI  -van,  ».  [Heb.  ]VD  (rfwjn)  ;  Pers.  teftnd- 
armad;  Pehlevi  tapandomad  ;  Zend  fpentl 
armaiti.]  The  third  month  of  the  Hebrew 
year.  It  extended  from  the  new  moon  of 
June  to  that  of  July.  (Esther  viii.  9.) 

t  si-va-thef-l'-dce.  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  riw*. 
ther{iiim)  ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj:  suff.  -idee.] 

Paleeont.  :  A  family  of  Cavicornia,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Murie,  for  the  reception  of  Sivather- 
ium (q.v.X  which  he  regards  as  most  nearly 
related  to  the  Antilocapridse. 

si-va-ther'-I-um,  *.  [Eng.,  Ac.  Siva,  i, 
and  Gr.  ftjot'ov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast] 

Paltfont.  :  A  genus  of  Antilopidae  or  Sir*- 
theridse,  with  one  species,  Sivatherium  giya+- 
teum,  discovered  by  Falconer  and  Cautley  in 
the   Sivalik 
Hills.  [8iv-1 

ALIK-  STRA- 

TA.] It  must 

have  been 

far  larger 

than  any 

living  Ru- 

minant, for 

the   skull 

was   nearly 

as   long  as 

that  of  an 

elephant. 

Dr.  Falconer 

(Palieont. 

Notes,  ed. 

MurchisonX  considered  that  it  connected  the 

Ruminant  ia  with  the  Pachydermata.    It  had 

two  pairs  of  horns  ;  the  anterior  pair  simple, 

the  posterior  possessing  two  snags  or  branches. 

[BRAMATHERIUM.]    (See  extract) 


SKULL  OF  SIVATHEHIUX. 


"  That  the  Sirathrrium  had  a  hoc*  long  1 
tactile  aud  prehensile,  u  lu  the  Elephant,  or.  to  si 


,  . 

face  of  SiwfAerium  and  Saicx  assimilate  cloerly  I 
pattern,  and  Individually  correspond  ;  and.  as  m  the 
latter  we  have  a  soft,  flabby,  enlarged,  pntuloo*  nostril 
of  moderate  dimension,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  prob- 
ability. that  the  same  existed  In  the  former,  as  in  the 
Elk  and  others.  For  it  U  to  be  borne  In  mind,  wb 


s  attribute  a  pachyderm  s  trunk  to  toe  Stmtktt  ium. 
at  the  animal  hail  large,  heavy  horns  occipital  ana 
e-fronUI.  a  circumstance  vastly  deferent  from  U* 


Elephant  and  Tapir.--£r.  Murie.  in  Geot  M*f~  Itn. 

p.  m. 

si'-ver,  s.    [SwcR.1 

*  BlV-er,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtfuLJ   To  simmer. 
Slv'-veny,  s.    [Sinnr.Ns.] 

Six,  *  Size,  a.  ft  >.  [A.S.  sir,  Her,  tyr;  cogn. 
with  Dut  »»;  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  tex ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  sehs;  Ger.  ttchs ;  Fr.  tix;  Goth,  tarhi; 
Rnss.  sheste;  Wei.  chictch;  Gael.  &  Irish  te; 
Lat  sex;  Gr.  it  (A«r);  Lith.  eteui :  Pen. 
&  Sansc.  thash ;  Sp.  4  Port.  *it;  Ital.  art.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Amounting   to   the  sum  or 
number  of  twice  three ;  one  more  than  five. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  of  six,  or  twice  three. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  a* 
6  or  vi. 

f  (1)  The  Six  Act*: 

Hist. :  1  Geo.  IV.,  cc.  1,  2,  4,  «,  8,  *  9. 
passed  in  1819,  to  suppress  seditious  meet- 
ings and  publications.  Called  also  the  Gag- 
ging Acts. 


b6&,  bo^;  poiit,  J<*1;  cat,  9eH,  cnorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  at/;  expect,  Xenophon,  extet   ph  - 1 
-Clan,  -ttan  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -^ion^znun.   -clous,  -tious,  -«loas  =  .»niU.  -Die. 'die,  &e     =  l>el,  « 
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Six— sizing 


(2)  The  Six  Articles : 

Hist. :  The  popular  name  for  the  Act 
81  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  14,  technically  called  "An 
Act  for  Abolishing  Diversity  of  Opinion."  It 
provided  that  if  any  one  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing  denied  the  real  presence,  or 
affirmed  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
necessary,  or  that  priests  might  marry,  or 
that  vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken,  or 
that  private  masses  should  not  be  used,  or 
that  auricular  confession  was  inexpedient, 
he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony.  Called 
•Iso  the  Bloody  Statute,  and  the  Whip  with 
Bix  Strings.  Repealed  by  1  Eliz.,  c,  1. 

•  (3)  The  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery : 

JMW:  Six  officers  who  received  and  filed 
all  proceedings  in  Chancery,  signed  office 
copies,  attended  court  to  read  the  pleadings, 
&c.  The  office  of  the  clerks,  which  was  of 
great  antiquity,  was  abolished  by  5  &  6  Viet., 
C.  103. 

(4)  To  be  at  six  and  seven  or  (more  commonly) 
at  sixes  and  sevens:  To  be  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order or  confusion. 

"All  is  uneven. 
And  everything  is  left  at  tix  anil  men." 

Shaketp. .-  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

six-banded  armadillo,  s.    [Force.] 
Biz-belted  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom. :  Stsia  ichneumaniformis,  a  hawk- 
moth  found  at  Ramsgate,  Margate,  &c.  The 
larva  feeds  on  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

six  gilled  shark,  s.    [NOTJDASCS.] 
eix  o'-clock  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Ornithogalum  vmbellatum.  Named 
from  the  early  closing  of  the  flowers.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

Six-principle  Baptists,  ».  pi 
Church  Hist. :  An  American  sect  of  Baptists, 
claiming  descent  from  the  original  settlement 
of  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, in  1630.  The  Six  Principles  from  which 
they  derive  their  name,  are  Repentance  from 
dead  works,  Faith  towards  God,  the  Doctrine 
of  Baptism,  Laying  on  of  Hands,  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,  and  Eternal  Judgment 
(Heb.  v.  1-3). 

six-shafted  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Parotia  sexpennit.  Called  also  the 
Bix-plumed  Bird  of  Paradise.  [PAROTIA.] 

six-shooter,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  a 
•ix-chambered  revolver. 

six-spot  burnet  moth,  s.    [BURNET- 

MOTH.] 

six-striped  rustic,  *. 

Entum. :  A  British  night-moth,  Noctua 
wmbrosa. 

Bix,  s.    [See  compound.] 
Six's  thermometer,  s. 

Physics :  A  form  of  thermometer  Invented 
by  Six  in  1782,  which  regulated  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temperature  occurring  between 
Observations.  It  has  since  been  modified  by 
Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Cassella.  [THERMOMETER.] 

six  ain,  s.    [Fr.]    A  stanza  of  six  verses. 

Blxe,  s.    [See  def.] 

Chen. :  Gmelin's  name  for  propylene,  from 
containing  six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Six  fold,  a.  [Eng.  six,  and  fold.]  Six  times 
repeated  ;  six  times  as  many  or  as  much. 

•ix  pen9C,  *.    [Eng.  six,  and  pence.] 

1.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
six  pennies,  or  half  a  shilling. 

2.  The  value  of  six  pennies  or  half  a  shil- 
ling. 

•ix'-pen-njf,  a.  [Eng.  six,  end  penny.]  Worth 
six]>ence ;  costing  sixpence :  as,  a  sixpenny 
loaf. 

•  sixpenny-strikers,  «.  pi.  Petty  foot- 
pads.   (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1.) 

•ix'- score,  a,  [Eng.  six,  and  score.]  Six 
times  twenty  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

•ix'  teen,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  rixtine,  slittine.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  to  six  and  ten  ; 
consisting  of  six  and  ten. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  The  sum  of  six  and  ten. 
2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number :  as, 
16  or  xvi. 


six  -teen-mo,  s.    [SEXTO-DECIMO.! 

six  teenth,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  sixteen;  4k.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifteenth ;  the 
ordinal  of  sixteen. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  .4s  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  sixteen  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

2.  Music :  The  replicate  of  the  ninth  ;  an 
interval  consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  second. 

sixth,  *  sixte,  *  sexte,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  sixta.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  six. 

2.  Being  one  of  six  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sixth  part ;  one  of  six 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

2.  Music :  A  hexachord  ;  an  interval  of  two 
kinds :  the  minor  sixth,  consisting  of  three 
tones  and  two  semitones  major,  and  the  major 
sixth,  consisting  of  four  tones  and  a  major 
semitone. 

If  Chord  of  the  sixth : 

Music :  The  first  inversion  of  the  common 
chord  ;  it  consists  of  a  note  with  its  minor 
third  and  minor  sixth. 

sixth  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sixth;  -ly.]  In  the 
sixth  place. 

"Sixthly,  living  creature*  have  more  diversity  of 
organ*  than  plants." — Bacon. 

Six  -ti-eth,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  sixty;  -th.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  after  the  fifty-ninth ;  the 
ordinal  of  sixty. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixty  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  sixty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

slat-ty,  a.  &  «.    [4.8.  sixtig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  times  six. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  sum  of  ten  times  six. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  as 
60  orlx. 

sixty-fold,  a.  Sixty  times  as  much  or  as 
great. 

slz  a  ble,  size'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  titt  (1); 
•able.] 

1.  Of  considerable  size  or  bulk. 

"  Yearlings,  which  in  three  yean  hare  grown  into 
tizeable  Jack.' —/•«&*,  Jan.  2,  1S66. 

2.  Being  of  reasonable  or  suitable  size  or 
bulk. 

"  lie  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited  and  starved 
till  be  come  to  a  t'aeabtt  bulk."— Arbuthnot. 

siz'-ar,  *  siz'-er,  *.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (1) ;  -ar.] 
One  of  a  class  of  students  in  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  who  pay  lower  fees 
than  the  ordinary  students,  being  pecuniarily 
assisted  by  the  benefactions  of  founders  or 
other  charitable  persons.  They  had  formerly 
to  perform  certain  menial  offices,  but  these 
are  not  now  required  of  them.  The  corre- 
sponding term  at  Oxford  is  Servitor  (q.v.). 

siz'-ar- ship,  *.  [Eng.  sizar;  ~Bhip.]  The 
position  or  standing  of  a  sizar. 

size  (1),  *  sise,  ».  [A  shortened  form  of  assize 
or  assise,  the  usual  word  for  an  allowance  or 
settled  portion  of  bread,  &c.,  doled  out  for  a 
particular  price  or  given  to  a  dependent.  The 
assize  of  bread  or  fuel  was  the  ordinance  for 
the  sale  of  bread  or  fuel,  laying  down  price, 
length,  weight,  thickness,  &c.  Hence  size 
came  to  mean  dimension,  magnitude,  &c., 
generally,  as  at  present  (Skeat.)] 

*  L  A  settled  allowance  or  quantity. 

"  To  scant  my  luet."  Shakeip.  :  Lear.  Ii.  4. 

*  2.  A  farthing's  worth  of  bread  or  drink, 
which   scholars   at  Cambridge   had   at   the 
buttery.    (Blmtnt.) 

•3.  (PI.):  Assize,  assizes.  (Beaum.  & 
Fletcher.) 

4.  Extent  of  volume  or  surface  ;  dimensions, 
whether  great  or  small ;  comparative  magni- 
tude ;  bulk.  (Shakesp. :  Troil.  £  Cress.,  iv.  5.) 


5.  A  conventional  relative  measurement  of 
dimension,  applied  to  various  articles,  at 
gloves,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  &c. 

*  6.  Measure,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  amount, 
form. 

"  In  clamours  of  all  tittt." 

Bhakap. :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  !L 

*  7.  Condition  as  to  standing,  position  in 
society,  rank,  character,  or  the  like. 

"  They  do  not  consider  the  difference  between  ela- 
borate discourses,  delivered  to  priuces  or  parliament*. 
and  a  plain  sermon,  for  the  middling  or  lower  rite  of 
people."— avtft. 

8.  A  gauge  for  measuring;  specif.,  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  pearls.  A  number  of 
perforated  gauges  are  fastened  together  by  a 
rivet  at  one  end. 

U  Size  is  a  general  term,  including  all 
manner  of  dimension  or  measurement ;  magni- 
tude is  employed  in  science  or  in  an  abstract 
sense  to  denote  some  specific  measurement ; 
greatness  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  to 
objects  in  general.  Size  is  indefinite  ;  magni- 
tude and  greatness  always  suppose  something 
great,  and  bulk  denotes  a  considerable  degree 
of  greatness.  (Cra  66. ) 

Size-roll,  ».  A  small  piece  of  parchment 
added  to  some  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

size-Stick,  s.  The  shoemaker's  measuring- 
stick  to  determine  the  length  of  feet 

size  (2),  syse,  s.     [Ital.  sisa,  an  abbrev.  of 
osswa=size,  an  assize  or  session.     Size  (1) 
and  size  (2)  are  thus  essentially  the  same  word. 
(Skeat.y] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  gelatinous  solution  made  by  boiling 
the  skin  and  membraneous  tissues  of  animals 
to  a  jelly,  and  used  by  painters,  paper-makers, 
and  in  many  other  trades.   [ISINGLASS,  Gi.ue.j 

2.  Anything  resembling  size  in  being  glu- 
tinous and  viscid ;  specif.,  a  thick,  tenacious 
kind  of  varnish  used  by  gilders  ;  gold-size. 

EL  Pathol.,  &c. :  [BUFFY-COAT.] 

size-box  *• 

Sopemaking :  A  box  through  which  cordage 
is  drawn  in  the  process  of  sizing. 

size  (l),  v.t.  &  i.    [SIZE  (IX  *J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  fix  or  determine  the  standard  of. 

U  To  tize  up :  To  form  an  estimate  or  opinion 
of  (a  person  or  thing). 

2.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or 
bulk  ;  specif.,  to  take  the  size  of  soldier* 
with  the  view  of  placing  them  in  the  ranks 
according  to  their  sizes  ;  to  arrange  according 
to  sizes  or  statures. 

*  3.  To  swell ;  to  increase  the  size  or  bulk  of. 

"  To  riie  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees." 
Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Wit  at  unrral  Weapont.  11 1. 

4.  Mining :  To  sort  or  separate,  as  ore,  or 
the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts  of  metal,  by 
sifting  through  a  wire  sieve. 

B.  Intrans. :  At  Cambridge  University,  to 
order  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  commons.    [BATTEL.] 

T  To  tize  up  to :  To  prove  equal  to  (a  situa- 
tion or  emergency,  Ac.). 

size  (2),  v.t.  [SIZE  (2), ».]  To  cover  with  dae; 
to  prepare  with  size. 

size'-a-ble,  o.    [SIZABI&) 

Sized,  o.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (1);  -ed.]  Having  a 
particular  size  or  magnitude.  Now  used  ovlj 
in  compounds,  as  middle-sued,  large-need, 
medium-sued.  &c. 

siz'-el,  s.    [ScissEuJ 

siz'-er,  *.    [SIZAR.] 

*  1.  A  sizar  (q.v.). 

2.  A  machine  of  perforated  plates  to  sort 
articles  of  varying  sizes,  as  the  coflee-«i«*n 
of  Ceylon  and  Rio. 

3.  A  gauge,  as  the  bullet-siz«r,  which  hat 
holes  to  determine  the  size  of  ballets. 

*  siz'-ers,  s.  pi    [SCISSORS.] 

*  siz'-I-ne'ss,  *.     [Eng.  sizy ;   -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sizy  ;  glutinousnesa, 
viscosity. 

•'  Cold  is  capable  of  producing  a  tiuneu  and  viModtp 
In  the  blood."— .trout/mot. 

S1Z  -Ing  (1),  s.    [Eng.  siz(e)  (1)  ;  -ing.] 

L  The  act   or   process    of   adjusting    or 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 
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•Hanging  according  to  size ;  specif.,  the  act 
of  sorting  ore,  &c.,  iuto  grades  according  to 
size. 

2.  Cambridge  University:  Food  or  drink 
wdered  by  a  student  from  the  buttery ;  a  size. 

sizing -cistern,  $.  A  form  of  ore- 
fepaiator  whicli  acts  upon  the  metalliferous 
slime  from  the  stamping-milL 

•iz'-Ing  (2),  s.    [Eng.  stXe)  (2) ;  4ng.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  covering  with  size. 

2.  The  glutinous   material   used   in    such 
operation ;  size. 

sizing  machine,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
sizing  cottou  warp-threads. 

*Slz'-&  a.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (2);  -y.]  Containing, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  size ;  glutinous, 
viscous,  ropy  ;  adhesive  like  size. 

•'  The  blood  let  the  first  time  florid  ;  alter*  second 
timo  riry."— Arbuthnot:  On  Diet,  ch.  iv. 

tU-Zyg'-I-Um,  S.      [SVZYOIUM.] 

Biz  zle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  of  siss  (q.v.).]  To 
dry  or  shrivel  up  with  a  hissing  noise  by  the 
action  of  fire.  (Prov.  &  Amer.) 

"  To  teat  whether  the  fat  is  hot  enough,  when  the 
lifting  has  ceased  fur  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  smoke 
begins  to  appear,  drop  a  small  square  of  bread  into  it." 
— Scribner  i  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  7dJ. 

Biz'-zle,  s.    [SIZZLE,  v.]    A  hissing  mise. 
Skid  -die,  a.  &  s.    [From  scath  =  hurS.] 

A.  As  adj.  .•  Hurtful,  mischievous.    ^Prov.) 

B.  As  subst.:   'Hurt,    damage,    mischief. 
(Prov.) 

Skad  -don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  The  em- 
bryo of  a  bee. 

•  skaf-faut,  *  skaf  fold,  s.    [SCAFFOLD.] 

skail,  skale,  v.t.  &  i.    [SCALE,  t>.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  spUL 
(Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  separate,   to  disperse,  as 
the  members  of  an  assembly. 

akaln  (1),  'skeane,  skene,  skein, 
*  skayne,  s.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  sgian  =  a  knife  ; 
Wei.  ysgien  =  a  slicer,  a  scimitar.]  A  dagger, 
a  knife. 

"  He,  or  any  man  els,  that  Is  disposed  to  mischief  or 
vi»auy,  may  under  his  mantle  goe  privily  armed 
without  suspicion  of  auy,  carry  his  head-peece,  bis 
Ocean,  or  pistol  if  he  please.  —Spcrutr :  State  of 
Ireland. 

skain  (2),  s.    [SKEIN.] 

•  Skains  -mate,  s.    [Eng.  skain  (1),  and  mate.] 
A  comrade  or  brother  in  arms. 

"  I  am  none  of  his  ikniiumatm." 

Skaketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  U.  4. 

Bkaith,  s.    [SCATH.]    Hurt,  damage. 

Skald,  s.    [SCALD.] 

8kall,r.<.    [SCALE,  v.]    To  climb. 

Skar,  skair,  v.t.  [SCARE,  v.]  To  take  flight ; 
to  be  scared.  (Scotch.) 

Skar,  skair,  a.  &  s.    [SKAR,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Scared,  frightened. 

B.  As  subst. :  Fright,  scare. 

Skart,  scart,  v.t.    [SCRAT,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

skart,   scart,  «.     [SKABT,  v.}     A  scratch. 

(Scutch.) 

Skat,  s.    [SCAT.] 

Skate  (1),  *  scate,  *  skcat,  ».    [Icel.  skata; 

Norw.  skata,  from  Lat.  sifuatus,  squatina  =  a 
skate.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  any  individual 
of  a  section  of  the  genus  Raja  (q.v.),  differing 
from  the  Rays  proper  in  having  a  long  pointed 
snout.  [RAT  (3).l  Numerous  species  occur 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Of  these 
may  be  named  Raja  erinacea,  the  Tobacco-box 
Skate;  R.  eglantena,  the  Briar  Skate;  R.  Iterit, 
tin?  Smooth  or  Barndoor  Skate.  These  are 
Atlantic  coast  fishes;  the  Pacific  coast  has 
It.  inornate  and  R.  biuuailata,  the  latter  a 
i:i:-^<!  species  which  attains  t  length  of  six  feet. 
Europe  also  possesses  a  number  of  species,  of 
which  R.  marginata,  the  White  Skate,  is  fre- 
quently eight  feet  long.  R.  balis,  the  True 
Skate,  also  attains  a  large  size.  1!.  vomer,  the 
Long-nosed  Skate,  has  its  snout  exceedingly 
prolonged.  Skates  are  voracious  fishes,  feeding 


along  the  bottom.  They  are  often  raught 
as  f«xxl  fishes  in  European  waters,  large  num- 
bers being  brought  to  market  by  the  trawlers. 
The  greatly  expanded  pectoral  fins  are  eaten. 
The  flesh  is  apt  to  be  coarse. 

"  The  yawl,   which  had  been  left  upon  the  shoal, 

returned  with  three  turtles  and  a  large  ikeat."— Cook  : 

firit  forage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

skate  barrows,  *.  pi.    [SEA-PURSES.] 
skate-sucker,  s.    [POXTOBDELLA.] 

skate  (2),  *  scheets,  *  skcates,  *  scate, «. 
[Prop,  states  (s.),  with  a  pi.  skatesei,  from  Dut 
schaatnen  —  skates.)  A  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  steel  runner  or  ridge  fixed  either  to  a 
wooden  sole  with  straps  and  buckles  or  laces, 
attached  to  fasten  it  to  the  boot,  or  to  a  light 
iron  framework  having  clamps  or  other  means 
of  attachment  to  the  boot,  and  used  to  enable 
a  person  to  propel  himself  along  the  ice. 

[ROLLER-SKAtE.] 

skate  (3),  «.  A  condition  of  partial  intoxica- 
tion; also,  a  worn-out  race-horec.  (  U.S.  Slang.) 

Skate,  v.i.  [SKATE  (2),  s.]  To  slide  or  move 
along  the  ice  on  skates. 

"  A  Dutchman  tkating  upon  the  ice."— Stare* .'  Li}\t 
ofXaturt.  vol.  ii..  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

Skat  -er,  s.  [Eng.  skat(t),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
skates. 

Skat  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [SKATE,  v.] 

Skating-rink,  s.  The  same  as  RINK,  *.,  2. 
skayle,  s.    [KAYLE.]    A  skittle,  a  ninepin. 

skean,  skeen,  s.  [SKAIN  (!),«.]  A  long  knife 
or  short  sword  used  by  the  Irish  and  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

"A  long  knife  called  a  ikean."— Jiacaulay :  Bio. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

skean  dhu,  s.  A  knife  worn  by  High- 
landers when  in  full  costume,  stuck  in  the 
stocking. 

*  ske'-at,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 
Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  ft  Pegasi. 
ske-dad  die,  v.i.   [Btym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
allied  to  scud.  ]    To  betake  one's  self  hurriedly 
to  flight ;  to  run  away  as  in  a  panic  ;  to  fly  in 
terror.    (A  word  of  American  origin.) 

skeed,  s.    [SKID.] 

skeel  (!),».    [SKILL.]   (Scotch.) 

Skeel  (2),  «.  [Allied  to  scale  and  shell.]  A 
shallow  wooden  vessel  for  holding  milk  or 
cream.  (Scotch.) 

Skeel  -y,  a.  [Eng.  skeel  (1) ;  -y.]  Skilful, 
cunning. 

"  It  wad  hae  taen  a  ikeely  man  to  hae  squared  wl' 
her."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 

Skeen,  s.    [SKEAN.] 

Skeer,  v.t.  [SCARE,  v.]  To  frighten.  (Amer. 
colloq.) 

"•I  seen  they  was  mighty  ikeered,'  said  he.  'and 
took  me  for  the  devil  or  some  other  sea  varmint."— 
Kcribner'i  Magazine,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  132. 

skeer' -y,  skear'-y,  o.  [Eng.  skeer;  -y.] 
Scared,  afraid.  (Prov.) 

"  Women  get  tktary.  and  desperate  afraid  of  being 
compromised."—  Hauiey  Smart :  Struck  Down,  ch.  xl 

skeet,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Naut. :  A  scoop  used  for  throwing  water 
on  the  sails  and  decks. 

Skeg,  s.  [Icel.  skrgg  =  &  beard,  the  beak  or 
cutwater  of  a  ship.] 

1.  A'aut. :  A  knee  which  unites  and  braces 
the  stern-post  and  keel  of  a  boat. 

"It  it  protected  by  a  tkeg.  or  deprened  convex  pro- 
jection of  wood  and  copper,  or  copper  alone. ~—Ct*lurf 
Magazine,  Dec.,  1871,  p.  Wl. 

2.  (/'/.) :  A  kind  of  oats. 
*3.  A  kind  of  wild  plum. 

"  That  kind  of  peaches  or  apricots  which  bee  called 
tuberei",  love  better  to  be  grafted  either  u|>on  a  tk*g  or 
wild  plumb  »t<>cke,  or  quince.'— P.  Holland;  I'tiair. 
bk.  xvli.,  ch.  x. 

skcg  shore,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  several  pieces  of  plank 
put  up  endways  under  the  skeg  of  a  heavy 
ship,  to  steady  her  after-part  a  little  at  the 
moment  of  launching. 

Skeg  -ger,  ».    [Gael.]    (See  extract.) 

"  Little  salmons,  called  tkeggert.  are  bred  of  such 
tick  Minion,  that  might  not  go  to  the  tea."—  Walton: 
Angler,  ch.  vii. 


skeigh,  skiegh  (^  guttural),  a.  [SHY,  a.J 
Proud,  nice,  high-mettled,  skittish,  coy. 

"  When  thou  an'  I  were  younu  and  «* 

Buna:  To  Hit  A  u!d  Mart. 

skein  (IX  «.    [SKAIS(I).] 

skein  (2),  skain,  •  skeyne,  s.    [Ir.  sgainnt 
=  a  flaw,  crack,   fissure,  a  skein  or  clue  of 
thread  ;  O.  Ft.  escutynt.] 
L  A  shave«l  split  of  osier. 

2.  A  flock  of  wild  geese  or  swans. 

"  A  punt-gun  was  fired  into  a  «*<m  of  brent  MS* 
and  wild  swam.  '-/»*«/,  rebyraj*.  Jan.  tS.  Ms* 

3.  Spinning:  A  quantity  of  yarn  from  the 
reel,  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  flax.    Of  cotton 
it  contains  eighty  threads  of  fifty-four  inches  ; 
seventeen  skeins  make  a  hank. 

"  Drew  from  the  reel  on  the  table  a  tnowy  ikrin  of  htr 
spinning."        Longfellow  .  MUet  StatHtiA.  TiiL 

4.  Vehicle:  A  metallic  strengthening  band 
or  thimble  on  the  wooden  arm  of  an  axle. 
The  ordinary  skein  consUts  of  three  strap*. 
let  into  slots  in  the  arm. 

skeT-der,  «.  fEtym.  douUful  ;  perhaps 
allied  to  tkettum  (<j.v.).J  A  vagabond,  a 
vagrant. 

skel'-der,  v.t  or  i.  [SKELUE&,  «.]  To  swindle 

to  trick. 

"  Wandering  abroad  to  OuUrr  for  a  tbUUnc.- 

H.  lit  4. 


Fix*  Com^antoH.  l 

*skel-et,».  [SKELETON.]  A  mummy.  (Hol- 
land: Plutarch's  Moral*;  Ezplan.  ofWordt.) 

*  Skel-et-al.  a.  [Eng.  skeleton);  -al.]  Of  at 
pertaining  to  a  skeleton. 

skel-g-tdl  -4-g?,  ».  [Eng.  sktlrt(o,i);  sot 
•ology.] 

Aled.  :  The  branch  of  anatomy  which  treat* 
of  the  skeleton.  (Dunglison.) 

skel-e  ton,  •  seel  ^  tin,  s.  4  a.  [Or. 
o-KeAcTOf  (skeleton)  =  a  dried  body,  a  munimr. 
from  <nccA«TO<  (skeletos)  =  dried  up,  parctMaJ 
o-Kt  AAa)  (skello)  =  to  dry  up,  to  parch.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Literally: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  (1)  A  dried  mummy. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(3)  The  sup|K>rting  fiamework  of  anything  « 
the  principal  parts  which  support  anything, 
but  without  the  appendages. 

(4)  A  very  lean  or  thin  person. 

(6)  An  outline,  rough  draft,  or  sketch  of  any 
kind  ;  the  heads  and  outline  of  a  literary  com- 
position. 

"The  dead  carcase  or  Out^m  at  the  old  Mutrhlcat 
phll<«u|>by,  namely  the  atomic*!  i>hj§iuluvj  ~—  Ow*. 
Worllt  :  liilrlln-tual  XyXrm.  |i  SI 

2.  Fig.  :  Something  annoying,  usually  kept 
secret 

-  No  «MM<m  Is  allowed  to  remain  peacefully  in  U* 
cupboard.  "-DaUt  .WHS.  Oct..  18M. 

IL  A  not.  :  The  sup|>ort  or  framework  of  an 
animal  body,  in  life  protecting  the  central 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  forming  a 
fulcrum  for  the  limbs.  It  is  made  up  of 
different  parto  —  in  the  human  adult  of  196 
se]*rate  bones.  The  skeleton  proper  con- 
sists of  the  skull  ami  bones  of  the  trunk. 
the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  forming  the 
appendicular  skeleton,  the  whole  co; 
ing  the  interior  or  endoskelebm.  Thin, 
when  removed  from  the  b»!y  for  purposes  of 
examination  and  study,  is  termed  a  natural 
skeleton,  if  i-oiini  -i  t-.l  by  tb«  dried  ligaiiicnts; 
an  artificial  skeleton,  if  the  various  U)i:e<  are 
joined  together  by  wire  ;  and  a  disart; 
skeleton,  if  the  bones  are  separatml  from  e.ich 
other.  In  the  majority  of  vertebrates  the 
skeleton  is  osseous  ;  in  some  fishes  it  is  carti- 
laginous, and  in  the  Land-let  (//'ramAiasfomn 
laiiceoiatum)  the  vrrtel.r.il  column  is  reduced 
to  a  notochord.  [CHORDA-DORSAI.IS.]  Owen 
looks  ii]x>n  the  endoskeleton  as  a  whole  made 
up  of  three  parts  :  the  neumskoleton,  the 
scleroskeleton,  and  the  splanrlmoskeletOB. 
(See  these  wonls.)  In  the  typical  s. 
the  axial  or  chief  portion  compriw*  the  skull, 
the  vertebral  column,  the  sternum,  and  the 
ribs.  The  anterior  or  )«vt..ral  pnition  of  the 
appendicular  >keletmi  c<'ii>it>t«  of  the  burner* 
us,  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  carpala, 
met.aearp.iK  and  phalsngex.  The  posterior  or 
pelvic  iK>rtion  consists  of  the  femur,  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  the  tarmln,  metatansal*.  and  phal- 
anges. In  the  Pinnipedia,  Celacea,  and 
Fishes  all  four  limbs  are  modified  ;  in  Bats  and 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.   -Ing. 
-cioa,  -tian  —  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -{ion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ~  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi. 
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Bin!*  the  pectoral  limbs  are  converted  into 
organs  of  night;  in  the  Pythons  the  pelvic, 
•nd  in  some  lizards—  e.g.,  the  British  Slow- 
worm— both  pelvic  and  pectoral  lunbs  are  ru- 
dimentary. [VESTIGE.]  There  is  no  endoskele- 
ton  in  the  Invertebrata,  thmigh  the  internal 
bone  of  some  of  the  Cephalopoda  may  fore- 
shadow the  neuro-,  as  the  phragmacone  fore- 
chad  aws  the  splanohnoskeleton.  The  arma- 
dillo, crocodile,  and  the  sturgeon  among  Ver- 
tebrates, and  the  crab  and  lobster  among  In- 
vertebrates, are  familiar  examples  of  animals 
furnished  with  an  exo-  or  dermoskeleton  (q.  v.). 
B.  As  adj. :  Containing  only  the  heads  or 
outlines  :  as,  a  skeleton,  sermon. 

5  There  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house  :  Every 
house  or  family  has  its  own  peculiar  trouble 
or  annoyance.  The  expression  probably  arose 
from  a  secret  murder  being  made  known  by 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
murdered  person. 

Skeleton-Army,  s.  An  organization 
framed  to  dispute  with  the  Salvation  Army 
(q.v.)  the  possession  of  the  streets.  It  was 
•oon  broken  up. 

Skeleton-bill,  s.  A  signed  blank-paper 
stamped  with  a  bill-stamp.  The  subscriber 
is  held  the  drawer  or  acceptor,  as  it  may  be, 
of  any  bill  afterwards  written  above  his  name 
for  any  sum  which  the  stamp  will  cover. 

skeleton-frame,  s. 
Spinning:  A  kind  of  frame  in  which  the 
usual  can  is  replaced  by  a  skeleton. 

Skeleton-key,  s.  A  key  of  skeleton 
form,  a  large  portion  of  the  web  being  removed 
to  adapt  it  to  avoid  the  wards  and  impedi- 
ments in  a  lock. 

skeleton  plough,  s. 

Agric. :  A  plough  in  which  the  parts  bear- 
ing against  the  soil  are  made  in  skeleton  form 
to  lessen  friction. 

skeleton-proof;  «. 

Engr. :  A  proof  of  print  or  engraving  with 
the  inscription  outlined  in  hair  strokes  only, 
each  proofs  being  earlier  than  those  having 
the  inscription  in  ordinary  letters. 

skeleton-regiment,  s. 

Mil. :  A  regiment,  the  officers,  &c.,  of  which 
•re  kept  up  after  the  men  are  disbanded,  with 
•  view  to  future  service. 

skeleton-screw,  s. 

Zool. :  Caprella  linearis.  Called  also  Spectre 
Shrimp,  and  Skeleton  shrimp. 

Skeleton-shrimp, s.  [SKELETON-SCREW.] 

Skeleton-suit,  s.  A  suit  of  clothes  con- 
listing  of  a  tight-fitting  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  the  trousers  being  buttoned  to  the 
Jacket. 

*  Skel  -e  ton,  r.t.    [SKELETON,  «.] 
L  To  skeletonize. 
2.  To  draft  in  outline. 

"  He  ikeletont  his  act,  then  clothe*  it  with  language, 
adorns  it*  situations,  and  finally  work*  In  his 
Climax."— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  NOT.  as,  1883. 

•skeTHj-ton-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  skeleton;  -ize.]  To 
form  into  a  skeleton  ;  to  make  a  skeleton  of. 

•kel-loch  (ch guttural), 5.    [Gael  sgailc.} 
L  A  shrill  cry. 
2.  Wild  mustard  ;  charlock  (q.v.). 

•k5l-lum,  s.  [Dan.  skielm  =  a  rogue, a  knave ; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  schdm.]  A  worthless  fellow,  a 
Scoundrel.  (Scotch.) 

"  She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  druuken  blellum." 

Burnt :  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

•kcl-ly,  v.i.  [Dan.  skele;  Sw.  skela.}  To 
•quint.  (Scotch.) 

"'It  IB  the  very  man!'  said  Both  well ;  '  ikr'iin 
fearfully  with  one  eye  I'"— Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  iv. 

Skel-ly,  s.  ka.    [SHELLY,  v.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  squint. 

B.  As  adj. :  Squinting. 

•kel  -ly,  s.    [For  etym.  and  def.  see  extract.] 

"  The  Chub  is  the  Skelly  of  the  waters  of  Cumber- 
land,  so  culled  on  account  of  the  large  siie  of  its  scale*." 
— furreU:  Bi-U.  Fithet(eA.  3rd),  t.  4SL 

•kelp.  v.t.    [Gael,  sgealp.}    To  strike,  to  slap. 

(ficotch.) 

"  To  ikelp  to!  icaud  poor  dogs  like  me." 

Burnt :  Address  to  the  Dett. 


Skelp  (1),  ».     [Gael,  sgealp.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  slap. 

2.  A  squall  ;  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.    (Scotch.) 

Skelp  (2),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  strip  of 
iron  which  is  bent  and  welded  into  a  tube  to 
form  a  gun-barrel,  or  pipe. 

Sken,  v.i.  [Of.  Sw.  skela  =  to  squint,  slxlaing 
=  squinting.]  To  squint  (P rov.) 

ske'-ne-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Skene,  of 
Aberdeen,  a  contemporary  of  Linnaeus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidse,  made  by  Tate 
the  type  of  a  family  Skeueidee.  Shell  minute, 
orbicular,  few  whorled ;  peristome  continu- 
ous, entire,  round ;  operculum  paucispiral. 
Number  of  species  doubtful.  Distribution, 
Norway  and  Britain,  &c.  Found  under  stones 
at  low  water.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

Ske  ne-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  skene(a); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufif.  -idae.}  [SKENEA.] 

t  ske-no'-td-ka,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  O-KTJI-UTIJC  (skin- 
otes)  —  a  comrade  in  a  tent.] 
ZooL  :  The  Sertularida.    (Cants.) 

Skep,  s.  [A.S.  seep,  sceop  =  a  basket,  a  chest ; 
Icel.  skeppa,  skjappa.] 

1.  A  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom 
and  wide  at  the  top. 

"  The  tkept ...  are  then  loaded."— Daily  Chronicle, 
Oct.  19,  18S5. 

2.  A  bee-hive.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  I'm  thinking  they  are  settled  in  their  «t«p» 
for  the  night"— Scott  :  Kob  Ron,  ch.  xxii. 

skep  -tic,  skep'-tlc-al,  <fec.    [SCEPTIC,  &c.) 

sker'-ry^  s.  [Icel.  sker ;  Dan.  skar,  skiar.] 
[SCAR  (1),  s.)  A  rocky  island,  an  insulated 
rock,  a  reef. 

"The  cautious  helmsman  give*  its  tkerriet  and 
wave-lashed  cliffs  as  wide  a  berth  a*  he  conveniently 
out."— Standard,  Oct.  13,  1885. 

8ket9h,  *.  [Dut  schets  =  a  draught,  model, 
sketch,  from  Lat  schedium  =  an  extempo- 
raneous poem,  from  Gr.  <rxe'ii°s  (schedios)  = 
sudden,  off-hand,  near,  from  o-^eSov  (schedon) 
=  near,  hard  by ;  ItaL  schizzo  =  a  rough 
draught  of  anything  ;  Ger.  skizze  =  &  sketch.) 

1.  Ord.  lang. :  An  outline  or  general  delinea- 
tion of  anything  ;  a  first  or  rough  draught  of 
a  plan  or  design. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  The  first  embodiment  of  an  artist's  idea 
in    modelling   clay,  canvas,  or  paper,  from 
which  he  intends  to  produce  a  more  finished 
performance. 

(2)  A   copy  from  nature  only,  sufficiently 
finished  for  the  artist  to  secure  materials  for 
a  picture  ;  an  outline  of  a  building  or  street- 
view  ;  a  transcript   of  the    human  figure  in 
pencil  or  chalk,  with  simple  shades  only,  or  a 
rough  draught  of  the  same  in  colours. 

"  The  memorandum*  and  rude  tketchet  of  the  master 
and  surgeon."— Anton :  foyaget,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  short  movement,  usually  for  the  piano- 
forte, deriving  its  name  from  its  descriptive, 
character,  or  the  slightness  of  its  construction. 

(2)  The  tentative  treatment  of  a  subject,  to 
be  afterwards  fully  worked  out 

"  The  tketchet  an  in  the  key  of  C."—Grotn:  Diet. 
Jfutif.  iii.  527. 

sketch-book,  s. 

1.  A  book  formed  of  drawing-paper,  and 
used  for  sketching  in. 

2.  A  collection  of  slight  descriptions   of 
people  or   places :   as,  Washington  Irving's 
Sketch-book. 

8ket9h,  v.t.  &  i.    [SKETCH,  «.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sketch  of ;  to  draw  the  out- 
line or  general  figure  of;  to  make  a  rough 
draught  or  drawing. 

"The  method  of  Reuben*  was  to  iketch  his  compost. 
tions  in  colours."—  Keynoldi :  Art  of  Painting,  Note  IL 

2.  To  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or 
ideas  of  ;  to  describe  roughly. 

"  He  iketched  a  most  attractive  plan  of  camping 
oat."— Scribner't  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  488. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  sketching. 

Sket9h'-er,  «.  [Eng.  sketch,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  sketches. 

"The  woods  and  the  waters,  were  Indeed  the  same 
that  now  swarm  every  autumn  with  admlrine  gazers 
and  Ocftchert.'  —  Macaulay  :  Hi*.  Bug.,  ch.  xiii. 


8k5t9h'-i-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sketchy  ;  -ly.]    la  a 
sketchy  manner. 

"  The  authoress  writes  too  ilcetchUy  at  time*."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  10,  1885. 

sket<jh'-i  ness,  s.   [Eng.  sketchy  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sketchy. 


'-y^  a.  [Eng.  sketch;  -y.]  Possessing 
the  characteristics  of  a  sketch  ;  oot  elabor- 
ated ;  slim  or  slight  in  execution  ;  not  finished. 

"  The  sketchy  freedom  which  varies  the  accustomed 
elaboration  of  detail"—  Daily  Telegraph.  Oct.  3.  188&. 

Skew  (ew  as  u),  *skue,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Cf. 
Dan.  skiev  =  oblique  ;  skieve  =  to  slope,  to  de- 
viate; Sw.  £«*/==  oblique  ;  skefva=to  skew; 
Dut.  scheej=  oblique  ;  Ger.  schief;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sciuhen  =  to  avoid,  get  out  of  the  way  ;  Ger. 
scheuen  =  to  shun,  to  avoid  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
schiech,  schich  ;  Ger.  scheu  =  shy,  timid.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  an  oblique  position  ; 
oblique  ;  turned  or  twisted  to  one  side. 

"This  tkue  posture  of  the  axis  is  a  most  unfortunate 
and  pernicious  thing."—  Bentley  :  Sermont,  No.  rtii 

B.  As  adv.  :  Obliquely,  askew,  awry. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Ixinguagt: 
*  1.  A  sidelong  glance. 

"  A  tkew  unto  our  own  name*."—  Ward:  Sermons, 
p.  ». 

2.  A  piebald  horse.    (Prov.) 

IL  Arch.  :  The  sloping  top  of  a  buttress 
where  it  slants  off  into  a  wall  ;  the  coping  of 
a  gable  ;  a  stone  built  into  the  bottom  of  a 
gable  or  other  similar  position,  to  support  the 
coping  above  ;  a  summer-stone,  a  skew-corbeL 

skew-arch,  ». 

Arch.  :  An  arch,  in  which  the  front  ifl 
oblique  with  the  face  of  the  abutment,  in- 
stead of  being  at  right  angles  thereto. 

skew-back,  ». 

Architecture: 

1.  The  upper  course  of  an  abutment  which 
receives  the  spring  of  an  arch  ;  an  impost. 

2.  A  bedding-stone. 


SKEW  BRIDGE. 

skew-bridge,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  bridge  having  an  oblique  arch  or 
arches  with  spiral  courses. 

skew-chisel,  s. 

1.  A  chisel  for  wood  working  or  turning, 
having  the  basil  on  both  sides  and  an  oblique 
edge. 

2.  A  carver's  chisel,  whose  shank  is  bent  to 
allow  the  edge  to  reach  a  sunk  surface. 

skew-corbel,  skew-put,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  SKEW,  s.,  IL 
skew-fillet,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  fillet  nailed  on  a  roof  along  the 
gable  coping  to  raise  the  slates  there  and 
throw  the  water  away  from  the  joining. 

skew-gearing,  t.  Cog-wheels  with  teeth 
placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  slide  into  each  other 
and  avoid  clashing. 

skew-plane,  s. 

Join.  :  A  plane  in  which  the  month  of  the 
plane  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  lie  obliquely 
across  the  face. 


S.      [SKEW-CORBEL.] 

skew-table,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  course  of  skews. 

"  Skew-table  was  probably  the  course  of  (tone  wi*> 
thereil.  or  sloped  on  the  top.  placed  as  a  coping  to 
the  wall.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  applied  to  the 
sloping  tabling,  commonly  used  in  BMdunral  archi- 
tecture over  the  gable  ends  of  roofs,  where  they  abut 
against  higher  buildings  ...  or  it  may  be  a  racking 
coping  formed  of  solid  blocks,  with  horizontal  joint*. 
and  built  Into  the  walllng."-(Ho*»ar»  of  Architecture. 

skew-  wheel,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  form  of  wheel  used  to  transmit 


Cite,  fit,  Cure,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wad,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unlto,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  ej  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


skew—  skim 
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a  uniform  velocity  ratio  between  two  axes 
which  are  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting. 

•skew  (ew  as  u),  *  skewe,  *  skue,  v.i.  &  t. 

[SKEW,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  obliquely  or  sideways. 

2.  To  start  aside,  as  a  horse  ;  to  shy. 

3.  To  look  obliquely  :  hence,  to  look  slight- 
ingly, suspiciously,  or  uncharitably. 

"  Our  service 

Neglected,  and  look'd  Umely  on,  snd  tkevfd  at." 
Ocaum.  t  Flet. :  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  an  oblique  position  to ;  to  put 
askew. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  manner. 

"  Windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or 
iXewed  and  closed.'—  1  Kingt  vi.  4.    (Margin.) 

3.  To  throw  or  hurl  obliquely. 

Skew  bald  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  skew,  and 
bal'l.]  Piebald.  (Said  of  horses.)  Properly 
piebald  means  spotted  with  white  and  black, 
skewbald  spotted  with  white  and  any  other 
color  than  black. 

Skew  -er  (ew  as  u),  ».  [A  variant  of  Prov. 
skiver  =.  a  skewer.  Skiver  is  an  older  form  of 
shiver  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  spindle-shaped  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
inserted    into   meat,   to  hold  the  layers    of 
muscle  or  muscle  and  fat  together. 

2.  A  bobbin-spindle  fixed  by  its  blunt  end 
into  a  shelf  or  bar  in  the  creel. 

skewer-wood,  skiver-wood, *. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Euonymus  euro- 
fceus  and  Cornus  sanguinea,  used  for  making 
butchers'  skewers. 

Skew-er  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [SKEWER,  «.]  To 
fasten  with  a  skewer  or  skewers ;  to  pierce  or 
transfix  as  with  a  skewer. 

ski -a  graph,  891'  a,  graph,  *.  [Gr. 
tkia  —  a  shadow,  and  grapho  =  to  draw.]  A 
shadow-picture  (q.v.).  [SCIAGRAPHY,  «.,  4.J 

ski  ag'  raph  er,  «.  One  who  practices  or 
is  proficient  in  the  art  of  skiagraphy. 

ski-ag'-raph-y,  ».  The  art  and  process  of 
producing  skiagraphs. 

ski'  a  scope,  891'  a  scope,  «.  [Gr.  tkia 
=  a  shadow,  and  «fcopeo  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 
An  instrument  consisting  essentially  of  an 
actinically  darkened  tube  or  box,  having  at  one 
end  a  fluorescent  screen  upon  which  shadow- 
pictures  may  be  projected  from  without,  thus 
becoming  immediately  visible  to  the  observer 
looking  within  (see  illustration  opposite  pape 
4033).  [ROENTGEN'S  METHOD.]  A  similar  in- 
strument, designed  by  Edison,  has  been  termed 
by  him  a  tluoroscope  (q.v-). 

Skid,  s.    [Icel.  skidh ;  a  billet  of  wood,  a  kind 
of  snow-shoe  ;   Sw.  skid  =  a  kind  of  skate  ; 
A.S.  scide  =  a  billet  of  wood,  a  shide ;  Ger. 
tcheit  =  a  log,  a  billet  of  wood.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chain  with  a  shoe  to  drag  a  wheel  of  a 
carriage  or  wagon,  and  prevent  it  from  re- 
volving in  descending  a  hill ;  a  skid-pan. 

"  A  portion  of  the  harness  broke,  through  the  omis- 
sion to  apply  the  tkia.'  —Daitil  Newt.  Aug.  4, 1886. 

2.  A  log  forming  a  track  for  a  heavy  moving 
object. 

3.  Slanting   timbers   forming  an  inclined 
plane  in  loading  or  unloading  heavy  articles 
from  a  truck  or  wagon. 

4.  Timbers  resting  on  blocks  on  which  a 
structure  is  built,  such  as  a  boat. 

5.  One  of  a  pair  of  parallel  timbers  for  sup- 
porting a  barrel,  a  row  of  casks,  Ac. 

6.  A  drag  of  any  sort. 
tt  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  An  iron  brake-piece  in  a  crane. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  strut  or  post  to  sustain  a  beam  or 
deck,  or  to    throw  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
object  upon  a  part  of  the  structure  able  to 
bear  the  burden. 

(2)  One  of  a  pair  of  timbers  in  the  waist,  to 
support  the  larger  boats  when  aboard. 

(3)  Timbers  acting  as  fenders  against  a  ship's 
side  when  raising  or  lowering  heavy  bodies 
inboard  or  overboard. 

_  3.  Ordn. :  An  oaken  timber  six  feet  long  by 
eight  inches  square,  used  for  the  temporary 


support  of  a  cannon.  These  and  the  other 
implements  are  all  made  to  given*  sizes  for 
more  convenient  use  and  transportation  toge- 
ther. Skids  of  cast-iron  are  generally  used  in 
arsenals. 

skid-pan,  *.    The  same  as  SKID,  *,  1.  1. 
Skid  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [SKID,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  place  on  a  skid  or  skid*. 

2.  To  support  with  skids. 

3.  To  put  a  skid  or  skid-pan  on  ;  to  lock  • 
to  scotch. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slip  along  obliquely.     (Followed  by 
with  or  on  before  a  substantive.) 


2.  To  revolve  rapidly,  as  the  wheel  of  a 
locomotive,  without  biting  the  rails.  To 
obviate  this,  the  driving-wheels  on  "~'eht- 
engines  are  coupled. 

*  skid  (2),  v.i.    [Scor 

*  skie,  s.    [SET.] 

*  Ski'-ey.  a.   '[Eng.  thy;  -«y.]    Like  the  sky  ; 

skyey. 

SkiflT,  *  Skiffe,  «.    [Pr.  esquif,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 

ikif,  schif;  Ger.  sehif  =  a  ship.] 

Naut.  :  A  small  flat-bottomed  boat,  usually 
without  a  keel  ;  a  small  boat  generally. 

*  skiff,  v.t.  [SKIFF,  s.  ]  To  pass  over  in  a  skitt 

"  They  have  ikift 
Torrents."    SkaJtetp.  (/)  .•  Two  If  obi*  Sinrmrn,  L  «. 

Skif"  -fling,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mason.  :  Knocking  off  the  rough  corners  of 
ashlar  in  the  preliminary  dressing. 

Bkil'-der,  v.i.  [SKELDEE.]  To  live  by  begging 
or  pilfering.  (Sco/<&.) 

skil-ful,  skill  -ful,  'skit-full,  'skil- 
fulle,  u.  [Eng.  skill;  -full.] 

1.  Having  skill;  well  skilled  in  any  art; 
hence,  dexterous  or  clever  in   any  manual 
operation  in  the  arts  or  professions  ;  expert. 

"  His  lather  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  tkilful  to  work  in 
gold  and  silver."—  i  Chronicle!  ii.  14. 

2.  Characterized   by  or  done  with   skill  ; 
clever  ;  indicating  skill  in  the  performer  :  as, 
a  skilful  performance. 

*  3.  Cunning,  judicious. 

"  The  ikilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands.* 
sHalutp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  S. 

*  4.  Reasonable. 

"  All  that  wrought  is  with  a  tkilful  thought" 

Chaucer:  C.  f..  IS.7M. 

Skfl'-ful-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  skilful;  -ly.]  In  a 
skilful,  dexterous,  or  clever  manner  ;  dex- 
terously, cleverly,  expertly  ;  with  skill. 

"  Their  encouragements  to  merit  are  more  riilfitllt 
directed.  '—GoldtmUh  :  Politi  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

Skil  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  skilful;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  skilful  or  possessing 
skill  ;  dexterity,  expertness,  cleverness,  skill. 

Skill,  skil.  skile,  *  skille.  •  sky  1,  •  skyll, 

s.  [Icel.  skil  =  distinction,  discernment;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  skitl  —  a  separation,  a  bojimlarv  ; 
skille  —  to  separate  ;  Sw.  skal  =  reason  ;  skiija 
—  to  separate.  From  the  same  root  as  shell, 
tcale,  shilling.] 

*  1.  Reason,  judgment,  discernment,  wit, 
sagacity. 

"  All  the  Mil  I  hart 
Remembers  not  these  garments." 

Skatetp.  :  Lear,  IT.  T. 

*  2.  Reason,  cause. 

M  Philip  herd  that  chance,  how  the  Inglls  had  don*, 
And  alle  bow  it  bigau,  and  alle  Uie  ttille  why." 

Hubert  lie  Brnnne.  p.  JSi. 

'  S.  Reason  ;  reasonable  ground  for  action. 

"  As  It  1s  right  and  «*«/." 
Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  H'nrntn.    (PruL) 

4.  Familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
combined  with  readiness  and  dexterity,  or 
manipulation,  or  performance,  or  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  art  or  science  to  practical 
purposes  ;  power  to  discern  and  execute  ; 
ability  to  perceive  and  perform  ;  dexterity, 
expertness,  art,  aptitude. 

*  i.  A  specific  exercise  or  display  of  art  or 
ability. 

*  6.  Any  particular  art. 

"  Learned  In  one  tkill.  and  In  another  kind  of  learn- 
ing unskilful.'—  Booker:  Ecclet.  Polity. 

*  Skill-less,  a.    Inexpert,  ignorant 

"  How  features  are  abroad. 
I  am  tliUl-leu  of."       Ultalcetp.  :  Tempttt,  111  L 


•  skill-thirst,  s.  Strong  desire  for  know* 
ledge. 

"  Too  curious  MIl-tMru.  envy,  felony.* 

ijrirofer  j  n*  Im^aeturt,  M. 

•  Skfll,   V.t.  &  i.      [SKILL,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  know  ;  to  understand  ;  to 
be  skilled  in. 

"  To  ikill  the  art*  of  expressing  our  nilml  *    Hin  lets. 

B.  Intrantitict: 

1.  To  discern,  to  discriminate,  to  under- 
stand  ;  to  have  discernment  or  understand* 
ing. 

"One  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  learning,  and 
direction,  may  Judge  better  in  those  things  that  bs> 
flan  ixul  of,  thuu  teu  tbous&ud  others  that  be  Wmr- 
ranu"—  WkUg,fte. 

2.  To  matter,  to  signify  ;  to  be  a  matter  of 
concern  or  importance.    (In  this  sense  used 
impersonally.) 

-  It  OcUlt  not,  boot*  not.  step  by  step  to  traos 
His  youth  through  all  Uie  maze*  of  It*  rac*,* 

Bfron  :  Lara.  L  L 

Skilled,  a.  [Eng.  skill  ;  -td.]  Having  skill 
or  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
combined  with  readiness  and  dexterity  in 
manipulation  or  performance  ;  familiar  or 
well  acquainted  with  ;  expert,  dexterous. 
skilful 

-  Whom,  iUtlfd  in  fates  to  com*, 
The  sire  forwarnVL*        Pope  :  Boner  ;  Iliad  U.  1.004. 

•  skn  -less,  o.    [Eng.  <H/(0;-ta*.]  Destitute 
of  skill;  unskilful,  unskilled,  ignorant,  awk- 
ward. 

"  Who  *T«r  Uught  a  lUOet*  man  to  teach  f- 

StdMg:  4rto4ta.lt 

SkH  -let,  *  SkeT-let,  «.  [O.  Fr.  escvellette  > 
a  little  dish,  dimin.  from  escuelte  —  a  dish,  from 
Lat  srutella  =  a  salver,  dimin.  from  tcutra,  tcvta 
=  a  tray.  Skillet  and  textile  are  doublets.]  A 
pan  or  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal, 
with  a  long  Itandle,  used  for  boiling  water, 
stewing  meat  or  vegetables,  Ac. 

"  Bare*  the  small  Inventory,  bed.  and  stool 

SlaUet  and  old  carved  cheat,  from  public  sal*.* 
.  v,.,  -A.  Cixtftr:  ra*k.lv.  «s*\ 

'  Skill  -fjil,  a.      [SKILFOL.1 

skU  Ii  ga  lee  ,  skil  Ii  go  lee  ,  ».  (Etym. 
doubtfuL]  A  kind  of  poor,  thin,  watery  broth 
or  soup,  sometimes  composed  of  oatmeal  and 
water  in  which  meal  has  been  boiled  ;  thin 
watery  porridge  served  out  to  prisoners, 
paupers,  Ac.  ;  a  dish  made  of  oatmeal,  sugar, 
and  water,  formerly  served  out  to  sailors  is 
the  navy. 


Skill  Ing  (IX  *.    [Prob.  connected  wi 
ing  or  shfiling.]    A  bay  of  a  barn  or  a  slight 
addition  to  a  cottage. 

skill  -ing  (2),  «.    [SCHILLING.] 

SldT-iy.    i.    [See  def.)    An   abbreviation  of 
skilligalee  (q.v.). 

skim,  s.    [SKIM,  t>.]    Scum  ;  the  thick  matter 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 

skim  -coulter  plough,  *.  A  plough 
having  a  small  share  in  advance  of  the  mam 
one,  the  object  being  to  pare  and  turn  into 
the  furrow  the  surface  herbage  and  manure. 
so  that  the  main  furrow-slice  may  cuver  ii 
over  entirely. 


Chem.  :  Milk  from  which  the  excess  of 
cream  has  been  extracted.  It  is  a  light  and 
digestible  food,  but  its  composition  varies 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cream 
has  risen  and  been  removed. 
"  Che«M  was  hroofht;  says  Rloocb.  This  «'*n  stall  roUt 
This  1*  sttm-imU,  aud  UMTefor*  It  shall  go."  tinf. 

kim,  •  skym.  r.f.  ft  i  (A  variant  of  «nts% 
(q.v.)  ;  Dan.  *L-i<inm«  =  to  skim,  from  slum 
=  scum  ;  Sw.  skvmma  mjfilk  =  to  skim  milk  ; 
skvn  =  scum  ;  Irish  tgemiim  —  to  skim  ;  tyri* 
=  foam,  scum  ;  Ger.  $chaume*  =  to  skim,  from 
«cAaHm  =  scum.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  clear  the  scum  from  ;  to  clear,  as 
liquid,  from  a  substance  Coating  on  it  by 
means  of  an  instrument  which  passes  under 
the  substance  and  along  the  liquid. 


L  To  take  off  by  skimming. 

"AHmnrii*  them  llocusU]  from  off  th*  water  with 
Uttl.ueU.  -/«-pirr:  r*t«rM  urn.  IMk 
3.  To  pass  near  the  surface  of;  to  pass  over 
lightly  and  rapidly  ;  to  gran:. 

"  The  horse  as  wanton,  and  alnxvt  a*  fleet. 
That  tiimj  the  spacious  meadoo  at  full  *P**i-* 
Cvwper    rot*,  vl.  f*, 


boil,  b6^ ;  pout,  Jolv-1 ;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,    tian  =  sham,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «>»fin     -cious,  -tious.  -sious  -  shus.   -Die,  -die,  Ac  =  bcl,  del. 
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skimblescamble— skink 


v.  To  glance  over  slightly  or  superficially. 

"To  read,  or  at  all  eveuU  to  skim,  the  voluminous 
Utterances  ol  rival  statesmen, "—Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct.  29.  15SS. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pass  lightly  and  rapidly ;  to  glide 
•long  in  an  even,  smooth  course. 

"  Embarked  his  men.  and  tkimmed  along  the  sea." 
In-yden:  firyil ;  .-Kneid  vL  1.SM, 

2.  To  glide  along  near  the  surface  ;  to  brush 
along. 

"  Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th  unbending  com.  and  tkimi  along  the 
main.*  Pope :  Kuan  on  Criticism,  ii.  368. 

3.  To  hasten  over  superficially  and  without 
attention. 

"They  ifa'm  over  a  science  In  a  very  superficial  sur- 
vey,  and  never  lead  tlieir  disciules  into  tne  depths  of 
It/'-H'aMi 

•  skim  -  ble  -  scam    ble.   *  skim    ble - 
skam-ble,  a.  &  adv.     [A  reduplication  of 
tmmble  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  a<lj. :  Wandering,  rambling,  discon- 
nected, wild. 

"A  clip-winged  griffin,  and  a  moult™  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  tkimbl-tkamWe  stuff." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  1 1'.,  ill.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  confused  or  rambling 
manner. 

•  skim  -ing-ton,  *  sklm'-I-trfc  «.    [SKIM- 
MI  NOTON.] 

Skim  mer,  s.    [Eng.  skim,  v. ;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Ising.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
skims ;  specifically — 

1.  A  perforated  ladle  or  flat  dish  with  a 
handle  for  taking  the  scum  from  a  boiling  so- 
lution, or  from  the  water  in  which  an  object 
is  boiled. 

2.  One  who  skims  over  a  subject ;  a  super- 
ficial student. 

"  There  are  different  degrees  of  tkimmert ;  first,  he 
who  goes  no  farther  than  the  title-page  :  secondly,  he 
•  ho  proceeds  to  the  con  ten  t»  and  index,  Jkc."— SAerton .' 
.Drum  Kfvealed,  dial.  & 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Founding:  A  stiff  bar  of  iron,  the  end  of 
which  for  a  few  inches  is  flattened  and  curved 
slightly.    It  is  used  at  the  time  of  pouring, 
to  keep  back  the  slag. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  Rhynchops  (q.v.),  from  their  habit  of  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  search  of 
food.     They  are  also  called  Scissor-bills,  from 
the  fact  that  their  bills  are  well  adapted  for 
cutting  or  scooping,  the  lower  mandible  being 
much  longer  and  rather  flatter  than  the  upper, 
and  shutting  into  it  like  the  blade  of  a  clasp- 
knife  into  its  handle.    The  best  known  species 
is  Rhynchops  nigra,  the  Common   Skimmer, 
Cut-water,  Shear-bill,  or  Black  Skimmer,  found 
on  the  coast  of  America  and  part  of  Africa, 
about  twenty  inches  long,  dark  brown  on  the 
top  of  head  and  upj>er  surface,  with  a  bar  of 
white  across  the  wings,  and  the  under  surface 
white.   It  breeds  on  marshes  and  sa  ndy  islands, 
/ay ing   three  white  eggs  with   ash-coloured 
spots. 

*  skim  mer-ton,  s.    [SKIMMINGTON.] 

Skim  mi-a,  «.  [Japanese  skimmi  =  a  hurt- 
ful fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastraceae  or  of  Auranti- 
aceae  (Treas.  of  Hot.),  of  Rutacese  (Prof.  Watt). 
Calyx  four-parted,  persistent ;  petals  four ; 
stamens  four  ;  disk  fleshy,  four-lobed  ;  seed,  a 
drupe  with  four  one-seeded  stones.  Skimmia 
Lanreola  is  a  very  fragrant  Himalayan  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  burnt  for  incense  or 
are  eaten  by  the  hill  people. 

Skimming,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [f/KiM,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  skims. 

2.  That  which    is    removed  by  skimming 
from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  ;  scum.    (Usually 
in  the  plural.) 

"  They  relished  the  very  }kimmingt  of  the  kettle."— 
Cook:  Strand  I  oyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  vii. 

Skim  mirig  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  skimming ;  -ly.] 
In  a  skimming  manner  ;  by  gliding  along  the 
surface. 

Skim'  -  ming  -  ton,  *  skim'  -  mcr  -  ton, 

*  skim  -Ing  ton,  *  skim -I -try;  adv.  &  «. 

[See  def.  A.] 
A.  As  adv. :  A  word  of  unknown  origin,  but 


proliably  the  name  of  some  notorious  scold; 
us  d  only  in  the  phrase,  To  ride  skimmington, 
or  to  ride  the  skimming/mi,  a  burlesque  pro- 
cession in  ridicule  of  a  man  who  allowed  him- 
self to  be  henpecked.     The  man  rode  In-hind 
the  woman,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail. 
The  man  held  a  distal!',  and  the  woman  beat 
him  about  the   head  and  face  with  a  ladle. 
As  the   procession   passed  a  house  where  a 
woman  was  paramount,  each  person  gave  the 
threshold  a  sweep. 
B.  As  subst. :  A  row,  a  disturbance. 
"  There  was  danger  of  a  tkimmington  between  the 
great  wig  and  the  coif."—  Wai  pole :  Letter*,  i.  *8». 

Skimp,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  skamr,  skamt  =  short ; 
slceinma  =  to  shorten.]  Scanty,  niggardly,  in- 
sufficient. 

Skimp,  v.t.  &  i.    [SKIMP,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  treat  in  a  niggardly,  scanty 
manner  ;  to  scrimp. 

"When  tir imped  and  cut  with  economy  they  an 
simply  horrible.'  —Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  1866. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  parsimonious  or  nig- 
gardly ;  to  save.    (Prov.) 

t  skimp  ing,  a.  [SKIMP,  o.]  Insufficient ; 
scant,  done  in  an  unworkmanlike  manner,  from 
want  of  time,  proper  materials,  or  sufficient 
care. 

"  The  work  was  not  tkimping  work  by  any  means ; 
it  was  a  bridge  of  some  pretension."— y.  is.  Brewer : 
Engliih  Studiet,  p.  444. 

*  Skimp  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  skimping ;  -ly.] 
In  a  skimping  manner ;  parsimoniously. 

"  AH  things  less  ikimpinglu  dealt  out."— Lytton  :  My 
Jforei,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

Skin,  *  skinne,  *  skyn,  *  skynne,  s.   [IceL 

skinn ;  A.S.   scinn ;   cogn.  with  Sw.  skinn ; 
Dan.  skind ;  Ger.  schinden  =.  to  skin  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.    scintan,    scindnn;    Welsh   cen  =  skin, 
peel.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  body  is  consumed  to  nothing,  the  tkin  feeling 
rough  and  dry  like  leather."— Harvey :  On  Contump- 
tiont. 

(2)  A  hide,  a  pelt ;  the  skin  of  an  animal 
stripped  off  the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or 
tanned.      In  commercial  language  the  term 
skin  is  applied  to  those  pelts  as  of  calves, 
sheep,  deer,  goats,  lambs,  &c.,  which,  when 
prepared,   are  used    for  the  lighter  uses   of 
bookbinding,     the    manufacture    of  gloves, 
parchment,  &c.  ;  while  the  term  hide  is  ap- 
plied to  those  which  are  tanned  and  used  for 
stronger  and  heavier  purposes,  as  for  boots, 
harness,  belts  for  machinery,  &c. 

"  A  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  tkin  of  an  inno- 
cent lamb  should  be  made  parchment  "  —  Shaketp. : 
3  Henry  VI. ,  Ir.  2. 

(3)  The  hide  of  an  anima1  itiU  retaining  its 
shape,  and  used  as  a  vessel  for  containing 
liquids. 

(4)  Any  external  covering  resembling  skin 
in    appearance  ;    a    me»ubranous   substance 
formed  or  attached  to  a  surface. 

2.  Fig. :  The  body,  the  person. 

"  We  meet  with  m»»iy  of  these  dangerous  civilities, 
wherein  Us  hard  for  a  man  to  save  both  bis  ikin  and 
his  credit."— L'Ettrange. 

IL  Technica'ly: 

1.  Anal. :  The  integument  everywhere  sur- 
rounding the  body.     It  consists  of  an  outer 
layer  ca'Jed  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf- 
skin,  and  an  inner  one,  the  cutis  veia,  the  cutis, 
or  the  corhim.     These  constitute  the  proper 
sk'T.     Under  them  is  a  third  layer,  called  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  considered  also  as 
pertaining  to  the  skin  when  that  word  is  used 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.      In   man 
the  skin  is  more  or  less  covered  with  scattered 
hairs  ;  in  some  lower  mammals  the  hnirs  are 
much  more  dense  ;  in  birds  they  are  replaced 
by  feathers,  and  in  reptiles  and  fishes  by  scales, 
of,   in  some  cases,  by  plates ;    the   typical 
Amphibia  have  a  naked  skin.     An   int<-Rii- 
merit  homologous  with  the  skin  exists  in  the 
Invertebrates. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  skin  acts  as  a  protection  to 
the  organs  below.     It  is  also  a  v;ist  excretory 
system,  sending  ont  a  large  amount  of  perspi- 
ration (q.v.)  through  the  sudoriferous  glands. 
To  a  small  extent  it  is  also  an  absorbent  of 
fluids  from  without. 

t  3.  Bot. :  The  epidermis  of  a  plant  or  of  a 
fruit. 

4.  Naiit. :  That  part  of  a  sail  when  furled 
which  remains  outside  and  covers  the  whole. 


To  furl  with  a  smooth  skin,  or  sicin  the  sail  v/p 
in  the  bunt,  is  to  turn  the  skin  well  up,  so  aa 
to  cover  the  sail  neatly. 

5.  Shipbuild. :  The  casing  covering  the  ribs 
of  a  ship.  When  this  is  of  iron  it  consists  of 
plates  laid  in  alternate  inside  and  outside 
strakes. 

skin-bound,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
state  iu  which  the  skin  appears  to  be  drawn 
tightly  over  the  flesh. 

Skin-bound  disease : 

Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

skin-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  Diseases  affecting  the  skin.  Some 
are  of  a  trifling  character,  others  are  sympto- 
matic of  grave  internal  derangements,  and 
are  difficult  to  cure.  Many  resemble  each 
other,  and  mistakes  of  identification  are  apt 
to  occur.  (DERMATOLOGY.] 
'•  skin-eaters,  t  skin-moths,  *.  pi, 

Entom. :  The  Dennsstid*  (q.v.). 

skin-grafting,  «. 

Burg. :  The  transplanting  of  sections  of  living 
(kin  from  one  jwrtion  of  the  body  to  another 
or  from  one  person  to  another. 

skin-wool,  a.  Wool  plucked  from  the 
dead  sheep. 

Skin.  v.t.  &  i.    [SKIN,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin ;  to  flay,  to 
peeL 

"  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  they  should  eat 
their  vulture  -.  the  bird  was  accordingly  ikinned."— 
Cook:  t'tru  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with  skin  ;  to  cover 
superficially.    (Lit.  <tfig.) 

"  That  ikiia  the  vice  o'  th'  top." 

Skaketp. :  Meaturefor  .Venture,  it  1 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  over  witfc 
skin  :  as,  A  wound  skins  over. 

If  To  skin  up  a  sail  in  the  bunt:  [SKIN,  *.. 
II.  4.]. 

Skinch,  v.t.  [Cf.  skimp,  scrimp,  scant,  &c.]  To 
stint,  to  scrimp ;  to  give  short  allowance. 
(Prov.) 

skin'  deep,  a.  [Eng.  skin,  and  deep.]  Not 
reaching  or  penetrating  beyond  the  skin; 
superficial,  slight ;  not  deep. 

skin' -flint,  s.  [Eng.  skin,  and  flint.]  A  very 
niggardly,  stingy  person. 

skin-ful,  s.  [Eng.  skin;  -ful(r).]  As  much 
as  the  skin,  i.e.,  the  stomach,  will  hold. 

*  skink  (1),  s.    [A.S.  scene  =  drink.)    Drink. 

Skink  (2),  *  skinck,  s.  [SHANK.]  A  shin- 
bone  of  beef;  soup  made  with  a  shin  of  beef 
or  other  sinewy  portions. 

"  Scotch  tkink,  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nourish- 
ment, is  made  of  the  knees  ana  sinews  of  beef,  bat 
long  boiled:  jelly  also  of  knuckles  of  veal."— Boom: 
JV««.  ffitt.  i  45. 

skink  (3),  scink,  s.    [Sciuccs.] 

Zool.  :  The  popular  name  for  Scincus  offlci- 
nalis  or  any  individual  of  the  family  Scincidae, 
considered  by  some  naturalists  as  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Lizards  and  the 


COMMON   SKINK. 


Serpents,  since  it  contains  individuals  which 
are  lacertiform,  others  having  rudimentary 
limbs,  and  others  again  serpentiform  in  ap- 


*5 


L  Stf>  ocellatut.    3.  8.  mianecton. 

4.  The  genus  Khodoua,    S.  &  munodact i/u. 

pearance,  the  external  limbs  being  entirely 
absent,  as  in  the  Slow-worm.  The  Common 
Skink  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  red- 
dish  -  dun,  with  darker  transverse  bauds, 
wedge-shaped  head,  and  four  short  limbo. 
[ADDA.] 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    w,  ce  -  c ;  ey  =  a;  q.u  =  kw. 
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